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THOS. COOK & SON, Ltd. , 

(INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND.) |i 

Head Office :— Ludgate Circus, LONDON, 

PASSAGES engaged by all lines at same fares as charged by 
Steamship Companies. Holders of COOK’S tickets met at 
all ports. Outward passages engaged and tickets supplied 
from any part of the World to India. Usual reductions 
obtained for Missionaries, Railway Officials, Families, &c. 

BAGGAGE received, stored and forwarded. Cargo shipped to | 
all parts of the World at current rates. Inward consignments 
such as Hardware, Piece-goods, Machinery, Stores, etc., for 
Mess and Clubs, cleared and forwarded at special rates. Insu- 
rance of all kinds effected on Baggage, Cargo, Livestock, Mess 

Property, etc. 

THE OlOENTAL TRAVELLER’S GAZETTE containing sailing 
dates and fares of all steamers, together with invaluable inform- 
ation for travellers, sent post free on application. 


THOS. COOK & SON (Bankers), Ltd. 

(INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND.) 

Head Office: — Ludgate Circus, LONDON. 

CURRENT AND FIXED DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS opened, inter- 
est allowed. Pay and Pensions collected. Periodical remit- 
tances made at current rates. Insurance premia paid. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT AND TRAVELLERS CHEQUES issued, I 

encashable throughout the World. 

DRAFTS granted and TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS effected on 
all principal towns. 

INSURANCE, Life, Accident, Fire, Burglary, effected- 
pectus on application. 

160 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

! Eastern Offices : 

BOMBAY, DELHI, CALCUTTA, RANGOON, COLOMBO, 
MADRAS, SINGAPORE, 


SBomk<^ Office . COOK’S BUILDING, HORNBY ROAD. I 
^ Telegraphic Address i 

IMPORTANT NOlfCE.-Froin April 1826 o8r Ibad Office wiO be in i 


BERKELEY STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.L 
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THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LTD. 

(Incorporated by Special Charter of the 
Imperial Japanese Government, 1899.) 

Gipital Subscribed - - - Yen 45,000,000*00 

Gipital Paid-up - - - „ 39.375,000*00 

Reserve Funds - - - „ 1,840,000*00 

HEAD OFKICE; 

TAIPEH, TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 

BRANCHES & AGENTS : 

Jstp^lla — Tokyo (Central Office), Kobe, Osaka, Yokohama. 

Ta.iwa.n. — Keelung, Taichu, Kagi, Tainan, Takao, Giran, 
Tansui, Toyen, Shinchiku, Nanto, Heito, Taito, 
Karenko, Mako. 

Chinsi — Shanghai, Hankow, Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Swatow. 
JSLVSi. — Soerabaya, Semerang, Batavia. 

Others.— London, New York, Hongkong, Singapore, Calcutta, 
Bombay. 

GORRE8PONDENT8 : 

In the principal commercial centres 
throughout the world. 


LONDON BANKERS ; 

WESTMINSTER BANK, Ltd., LLOYDS 
BANK, Ltd., 

BARCLAYS BANK, Ltd., & MIDLAND BANK, Ltd. 

The Bank undertakes every description of Ba/nking 
and Exchange business. 


Telegrams : “ TAIWANGINK 


JIRO HAYASAKI, 
Manager, Calcutta Office, 
Post Box No. 2182, 

2 & 3, Clive Row, CALCUTTA. 


KENJI OKU, 

Manager, Bombay Office, 
Post Box No. 477, 
Standard Building, 
Hornby Road, Fort, BOMBAY. 
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Phases of the Moon— JANUARY 31 Days. 

^ Last Quarter 7th, Ob. 52* 4m. pji. | > First Quarter. .. . .2l8t, 4h. 0‘8m. a.m. 

0 New Moon 14th,0h.4*7m. P.M. | O Full Moon 20tb, 3h. 5*3m. a.]C. 


Day of the Week, 

Day of 
Uie 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Mean Time in the latitude of 
Bombay. 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

AJC. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S. 









PJC. 


e t 

Friday 


1 

1 

7 

12 

6 

12 

0 

42 

16*60 

23 4 

Saturday 


2 

2 

7 

12 

6 

13 

0 

42 

17*60 

22 59 

Sunday 


3 

3 

7 

13 

6 

13 

0 

48 

18*60 

22 53 

Monday 


4 

4 

7 

18 

6 

14 

0 

43 

10*60 

22 48 

{Tuesday 


6 

5 

7 

18 

6 

15 

0 

44 

20*60 

22 41 

Wednesday 


6 

6 

7 

18 

6 

15 

0 

44 

21*60 

22 35 

Thursday 


7 

7 

7 

14 

6 

16 

0 

46 

22*50 

22 28 

Friday 


8 

8 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

45 

23*60 

22 20 

Saturday 


0 

0 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

46 

24*60 

22 12 

Sunday 


10 

10 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 

26*60 

22 3 

Monday 


11 

11 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 

26*50 

21 56 

Tuesday 


12 

12 

7 

15 

6 

10 

0 

46 

27*50 

21 45 

Wednesday 


18 

13 

7 

16 

6 

20 

0 

47 

28*60 

21 36 

Thursday 


14 

14 

7 

16 

6 

21 

0 

47 

29*60 

21 25 

Friday 


15 

16 

7 

15 

6 

22 

0 

48 

1*08 

21 15 

Saturday 


16 

16 

7 

16 

6 

22 

0 

48 

2*03 

21 4 

Sunday 


17 

17 

7 

16 

6 

23 

0 

48 

3*03 

20 52 

Monday 


18 

18 

7 

16 

6 

24 

0 

40 

4*03 

20 41 

Tuesday 


10 

10 

7 

16 

6 

25 

0 

40 

5*08 

20 28 

Wednesday 


20 

20 

7 

16 

6 

25 

0 

49 

1 

6*03 

20 16 

Thursday 


21 

21 

7 

15 

6 

26 

0 

50 

7*03 

20 3 

Friday 


22 

22 

7 

16 

6 

27 : 

0 

50 

8*03 

19 •50 

Saturday 


28 

23 

7 

16 

6 

27 

0 

60 

9*03 

19 36 

Sunday 


24 

24 

7 

16 

6 

28 

0 

50 

10*03 

19 22* 

Monday 


25 

25 

7 

16 

6 

28 

0 

51 

11*08 

19 8 

Tuesday 


26 

26 

7 

16 

6 

20 

0 

51 

12*03 

18 63 

Wednesday 


27 

27 

7 

14 

6 

20 

0 

51 

13*03 

18 38 

Thursday 


28 

28 

7 

14 

6 

20 

0 

61 

14*08 

18 22 

Friday 


20 

20 

7 

14 

6 

80 

0 

62 

16*08 

18 6 

Saturday 


30 

30 

7 

14 

6 

80 

0 

62 

16*08 

17 60 

unday 


81 

81 

7 

14 

6 

a 

81 

0 

62 

17*08 

17 84 


Phases of the Moon— FEBRUARY 28 Days. 

C Last Quarter ..Otli, 4h. 56*lm.AJC. { > First Quarter ..IDth, 6h. 5*8m.P.M. 


• New Moon.. 


O Full Moon 




Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
tne 
Near. 

ssi 

Mean Time in the latitude of 
Bombay. 

Moon's 

Sun’s 

Declina* 

Day Of the Week. 

Sunrise. 

AJf. 

Sunset. 

P.V. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

n. 

H. K. 

P.M. 

D. 

8. 

t $ 

Monday 

.. 

1 

82 

7 

13 

6 

81 

0 

52 

18*03 

17 17 

Tueeday 

.. 

2 

88 

7 

13 

6 

82 

0 

53 

19*08 

17 0 

Wednesday 

.. 

8 

84 

7 

13 

6 

82 

0 

53 

20*08 

16 48 

Thursday 


4 

85 

7 

12 

6 

33 

0 

53 

21 *03 

16 25 

Friday 


6 

86 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

58 

22*03 

16 7 

Saturday 

.. 

6 

87 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

63 

28*03 

15 

Sunday 

.. 

7 

88 

7 

11 

6 

85 

0 

63 

24*08 

15 81 

Monday 

.. 

8 

89 

7 

11 

6 

85 

0 

58 

26*03 

15 12 

Tunday 


9 

40 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

58 

26*03 

14 58 

Wednesday 


10 

41 

7 

10 

6 

86 

0 

53 

27*03 

14 84 

Thursday 

.. 

11 

42 

7 

10 

6 

87 

0 

53 

28*03 

14 14 

Friday 

.. 

12 

43 

7 

9 

6 

37 

0 

63 

20*08 

18 55 

Saturday 


18 

44 

7 

9 

6 

38 

0 

68 

0*58 

18 85 

Sunday 

.. 

14 

45 

7 

8 

6 

38 

0 

53 

1*68 

18 15 

Monday 

.. 

15 

46 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

68 

2*68 

12 54 

Tuesday 

.. 

16 

47 

7 

7 

6 

89 

0 

53 

3*58 

12 84 

Wednesday 

.. 

17 

^8 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

53 

4*58 

12 18 

Thursday 

.. 

18 

49 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

58 

5*58 

11 52 

Friday 

.. 

19 

50 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

68 

6*58 

11 81 

Saturday 

.. 

20 

51 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

58 

7*68 

11 9 

Sundtiy* 

• • 

21 

52 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

58 

8*68 

10 48 

Monday 

.. 

22 

58 

7 

8 

6 

41 

0 

58 

9*58 

10 26 

Tuesday 

.. 

28 

54 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

62 

10*68 

10 4 

Wednesday 

• • 

24 

56 

7 

1 

6 

42 

0 

52 

11*58 

0 42 

Thursday 


25 

56 

7 

1 

6 

42 

0 

62 

12*58 

0 20 

Friday 


26 

67 

7 

0 

6 

48 

0 

51 

13*68 

8 58 

Saturday 


27 

58 

7 

0 

6 

48 

0 

51 

14*53 

8 86 

Sunday 

'■ 

28 

60 

• 

7 

0 

6 

48 

0 

61 

15*68 

8 18* 



Pltases of the Moon-^MARCH 31 Days. 


<r JL<ajBt Quarter . 

• New Mood . . 

. .. 7th, 5b. 19 ‘dm. P.M. 1 

. . . 14th, 8h. 50’2ni. Ajf . | 

> First Quarter . . . .2l8t« lOh. 41 '7m. A.M. 

O Full Moon 29th, 3h. O'Sm. P.M. 



Day of 

Day of 

Mean Time in the latitude of 
Bombay. 

Moon's 

Sun's 

DecUna- 

Day 0 ? the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tlon 

at Mean 
i Noon. 


1 

j 


H. 

"•1 

H. 

“•1 

H. M. 

P.M. 

”■ 1 

a 

0 / 

Monday 


1 

60 

8 

59 ! 

6 

44 

0 

61 

16*58 

7 50 

Tuesday 

.. 

2 

61 

6 

68 i 

6 

46 

0 

61 

17*68 

7 28 

Wednesday 

.. 

3 

62 

6 

67 1 

1 

6 

45 

0 

51 

18*68 

7 6 

Thursday 


4 

68 

6 

56 1 

6 

45 

0 

51 

19*58 

6 42 

Friday 


5 

64 

6 

56 1 

6 

46 

0 

51 

20*58 

6 19 

Saturday 

.. 

6 

65 

6 

55 

6 

46 

0 

50 

21*58 

5 55 

Sunday 

.. 

7 

66 

6 

54 

6 

47 

0 

60 

22*58 

5 32 

Monday 

.. 

8 

67 

6 

58 

6 

47 

0 

50 

23*58 

5 9 

Tuesday 

.. 

9 

68 

6 

58 

6 

47 

0 

60 

24*68 

4 46 

Wednesday 


10 

69 

6 

52 

6 

48 

0 

49 

25*58 

4 22 

Thursday 

.. 

11 

70 

6 

51 

6 

48 

0 

40 

26*58 

3 59 

Friday 

! 

12 

71 

6 

50 

6 

48 

0 

49 

27*58 

8 35 

Saturday 

1 

18 

72 

6 

49 

6 

48 

0 

40 

28*68 

3 11 

Sunday 


14 

78 

6 

49 

6 

49 

0 

48 

29*68 

2 48 

Monday 

.. 

15 

74 

6 

48 

6 

49 

0 

48 

1*16 

2 24 

Tuesday 

.. 

16 

76 

6 

47 

6 

49 

0 

48 

2*16 

2 0 

Wednesday 

.. 

17 

76 

6 

46 

6 

49 

0 

48 

3*16 

1 37 

Thursday 

.. 

18 

77 

6 

45 

6 

40 

0 

48 

4*16 

1 13 

Friday 

.. 

10 

78 1 

6 

44 

1 ® 

60 

0 

47 

6*16 

0 40 

Saturday 

.. 

20 

79 

6 

48 ' 

6 

50 

0 

47 

6*16 ! 

0 26 

Sunday 

•• 

21 

80 

6 

42 

6 

50 

0 

47 

7*16 

0 2 
N. 

Monday 

.. 

22 

81 

6 

41 

6 

51 

0 

46 

8*16 

'0 ‘22 

Tuesday 

.. 

28 

82 

6 

40 

6 

51 

0 

46 

9*16 

0 46 

Wednesday 

.. 

24 

88 

6 

39 

6 

51 

0 

46 

10*16 

1 ^ 

Thursday 


25 

84 

6 

80 

6 

51 

0 

45 

11*16 

1 33 

Friday 

.. 

26 

85 

6 

89 

6 

51 

0 

45 

12*16 

1 56 

Saturday 

.. 

1 « 

86 

6 

88 

6 

51 

0 

45 

18*16 

2 20 

Sunday 

,, 

28 

87 

6 

87 

6 

52 

0 

45 

14*16 

2 43 

B^onday 

.. 

29 

88 

6 

86 

6 

52 

0 

44 

16*16 

S 7 

Tuesday 

.. 

80 

80 

0 

36 

6 

62 

0 

44 

16*16 

8 80 

Wednesday 

•• 

81 

00 

1 ^ 

84 

6 

62* 

0 

44 

17*16 

3 63 
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Phases of the Moon— APRIL 30 Days. 


JLast Quarter . 

. . . . 6th, 

2h. 20*0in. A.]h. 

> Firet Quarter .... 

20th, 4h. 5 

2 *0111. A.M- 

New Moon ^ . . 

12th 

, 6h. 26* 6m. P Ji. 

rk Wnll Ur 



46*6m. A.M 




>on ........ 




Mean Time in the latitude of i 


Sim's 

r of the Week. 

Day of 

Day of ! 

Bombay. 


Moon's 

Declina- 

the 

Month. 

Y»r. ‘ 

A.M. 

1 Sunset. 

1 P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





i 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

j e. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

^N 

*. 

riiuraday 


1 

91 

6 

38 

6 

53 


43 

18*16 

4 

J7 

Friday 


3 

02 

6 

83 

6 

53 

0 

43 

19*16 

4 

40 

Saturday 


3 

03 

6 

82 

6 

58 

0 

42 

20*16 

5 

3 

Sunday 


4 

94 

6 

31 

6 

54 

0 

42 

21*16 

5 

26 

Monday 


5 

06 

6 

80 

6 

54 

0 

42 

22*16 

5 

40 ■ 

Tuesday 


6 

96 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

42 

23*16 

6 

12 

Wednesday 


7 

07 

6 

28 

0 

54 

0 

41 

24*16 

6 

34 

Thursday 


8 

08 

6 

28 

6 

64 

0 

41 

26*16 

0 

57 

Friday 


9 

00 

6 

27 

6 

54 

0 

41 

26*16 

7 

19 

Saturday 


10 

100 

6 

26 

6 

55 

0 

40 

27*16 

7 

42 

Sunday 


11 

101 

6 

25 

6 

56 

0 

40 

2816 

8 

4 

Monday 


12 

102 

6 

24 

6 

55 

0 

40 

29*16 

8 

26 

Tuesday 


18 

103 

6 

£4 

6 

56 

0 

40 

0*76 

8 

48 

Wednesday 


14 

104 

6 

28 

6 

56 

0 

89 

1*76 

0 

10 

nittisday 


15 

106 

6 

22 

6 

66 

0 

80 

2*76 

0 

31 

Friday 


16 

106 

6 

21 

6 

66 

0 

80 

8*76 

9 

53 

Saturday 


17 

107 

6 

21 

6 

57 

0 

88 

4*76 

10 

14 

Sunday 


18 

108 

6 

20 

6 

57 

0 

88 

6*76 

10 

35 

Monday 


19 

109 

6 

10 

6 

67 

0 

88 

6*76 

10 

56 

Tuesday 


20 

110 

6 

19 

6 

67 

0 

88 

7*76 

11 

17 

WednAday 


21 

1 

111 

6 

18 

6 

67 

0 

87 

8*76 

11 

38 

Thursday 


22 

112 

6 

17 

6 

58 

0 

87 

9*76 

11 

58 

Friday 


23 

118 

6 

16 

6 

58 

0 

87 

10*76 

12 

18 

Saturday 


24 

114 

6 

16 

6 

58 

0 

87 1 

11*76 

12 

38 

Sunday 


25 

116 

6 

14 

6 

59 

0 

87 

12*76 

12 

58 

Monday 


26 

116 

6 

14 

6 

60 

0 

86 

18*76 

18 

18 

Tuesday 


27 

117 

6 

18 

6 

50 

0 

86 

14*76 

13 

37 

Wednesday 


28 

118 

6 

IS 

7 

0 

0 

86 

15*76 

18 

96 

Thursday 


20 

110 

6 

18 

7 

0 

0 

86 

16*76 

14 

15 

Friday 

■ '..! 

80 

1^ 

6 

u j 

7 

0 

0 

86 

17*76 

14 

84 
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Phases of the Moon— MAY 31 Days. 


C Latt Quarter 

• New Mood . 

.... 5th, 8h. 48*2in. A.u. 

> First Quarter . . . . 

O Full Moon 

10th, llh. 

. 27th, 6h. 

L8*8m 

I8*7in 

.F.M. 

. P.x. 

Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

MeanT 

Sunrise. 

A.1C. 

Ime in the If 
Bombay. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

ititude of 

True 

Noon. 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 

Declina- 

tion 

at MeiSI 
Noon. 





B. 

n. 

H. 

X. 

! H. 

M. 

D. 

1 N. 









; p.x. 



0 

Saturday 


1 

121 

6 

11 

7 

1 

1 0 

86 

18*76 

14 

52 

Sunday 


2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

86 

10*76 

15 

10 

Monday 


8 

128 

6 

10 

7 

1 

0 

86 

20*76 

15 

28 

Tuesday 


4 

124 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

85 

21*76 

15 

46 

Wednesday 


5 

126 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

85 

22*76 

16 

3 

Thursday 


6 

126 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

28*76 

16 

20 

Friday 


7 

127 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

85 

24*76 

16 

87 

Saturday 


8 

128 

6 

8 

7 

S 

0 

35 

26*76 

16 

54 

Sunday 


9 

120 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

85 

26*76 

17 

10 

Monday 


10 

130 

6 

7 

7 

4 

0 

35 

27*76 

17 

26 

Tuesday 


11 

131 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

85 

28*76 

17 

42 

Wednesday 


12 

132 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

0*34 

18 

58 

Thursday 


13 

133 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

1*34 

18 

13 

Friday 


14 

134 

6 

6 

7 

5 

0 

85 

2*84 

18 

30 

Saturday 


16 

136 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

35 

3*84 

18 

42 

Sunday 


16 

136 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

4*34 

19 

66 

Monday 


17 

137 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

6*34 

19 

10 

Tuesday 


18 

138 

6 

A 

7 

6 

0 

35 

6*84 

10 

24 

Wednesday 


10 

139 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

85 

7*34 

10 

37 

Thursday 


20 

140 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

8*34 

10 

.60 

Friday 


21 

141 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

9*34 

20 

a 

Saturday 


22 

142 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

10*84 

2a 

V? 

Sunday 


23 

143 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

85 

11*84 

20 

27 

Monday 


24 

144 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 

85 

12*84 

20 

88 • 

Tuesday 


26 

145 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 

86 

18*34 

20 

50 

Wednesday 


26 

146 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

86 

14*84 

21 

0 

Thursday 


27 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

86 

16*84 

21 

11 

Friday 


28 

148 

6 

1 

7 

10 

0 

86 

16*84 

21 

21 

Sstlrday 


29 

140 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

17*84 

21 

31 

Sunday 


80 

150 1 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

18*84 

21 

40 

Monday 


81 1 

151 1 

6 

1 

7 

12 

'0 

36 

10*34 

21 

40 
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Phases of the Moon— JUNE 30 Days. 


^ Last Quarter ....Srd. Ih. 38<9in. P.m. I > First Quarter .. 18th, 4h. 4S*6m. p.k. 
• l^ewMooii .... 10th, 3h. 38*2m. P.M. j O Full Moon 26th, 2h. 42*8m. a.m. 




Day of 

Day of 

Mean Time in the latltuac of 

1 Bombay. 

Moon's 

dun's 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

1 A.H. 

Sunset. 

pjf. 

1 True 
Noon. 

▲ge at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon, 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. n. 

P.M. 

D. 

N. 

c f 

Tuesday 

.. 

1 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

86 

20*84 

21 58 

Wednesday 

.. 

2 

153 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

21*34 

22 6 

Thursday 

.. 

3 

134 

6 

1 

7 

18 

0 

37 

22*34 

22 14 

Friday 

.. 

4 

155 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

23*34 

22 21 

Saturday 

.. 

5 

156 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

24*34 

22 28 

Sunday 

.. 

6 

157 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

26*34 

22 35 

Monday 

.. 

7 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

26-34 

22 41 

Tuesday 

.. 

S 

169 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

88 

27*84 

22 47 

Wednesday 

.. 

9 

160 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

28*34 

22 63 

Thursday 


10 

101 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

29-84 

22 58 

Friday 

.. 

11 

162 

6 

1 

7 

1C 

0 

38 

0*88 

23 2 

Saturday 

.. 

12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

1*88 

23 7 

Sunday 

.. 

13 

164 

1 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

39 

2*88 

23 11 

Monday 

.. 

14 

166 

(S 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

3*88 

23 14 

Tuesday 

.. 

15 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

4*88 

23 17 

Wednesday 

.. 

16 

167 

6 

j 

7 

17 

0 

39 

6-88 

23 20 

Thursday 

. . 

17 

168 

6 

1 

7 

17 1 

0 

39 

6-8i 

23 22 

Friday 

.. 

18 

169 

« 

o 

7 

18 

0 

40 

7*88 

23 24 

Saturday 

.. 

19 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

8*68 

23 15 

Sunday 

.. 

20 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

9 -88 

23 20 

Mondiyr , 

.. 

21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

10-88 

23 27 

Tuesday 

. . 

22 

173 

6 

8 

7 

19 

0 

40 

11*88 

23 27 

Wednesday 

• 

28 

174 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

12*88 

23 27 

Thursday 

.. 

24 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

18*68 

23 26 

Friday 

.. 

25 

176 

6 

8 

7 

10 

0 

41 

14*88 

23 25 

Saturday 

.. 

26 

177 

6 

8 

7 

19 

0 

41 

15*88 

23 23 

Sunday 

.. 

27 

178 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

16*88 

23 21 

Monday 

.. 

28 

179 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

17*88 

23 19 

Tuesday 

,, 

29 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

18*88 1 

23 16 

Wednesday 

.* 

80 

181 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

19*88 . 

23 13 
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Phases of the Moon— JULY 31 Days. 


C Last Quarter . 

..2nd, 6h. 32 *401. 

P.M. 

1 

> First Quarter 

....I8th, 8h.25*0m. A.M. 

• New Moon . . . 

...10th, 4h. 8d*4m 

A.H. 

1 

O Full Moon . . . 

25th, llh. 43* 3m. A.M. 


Day of 1 
the ! 
Month. ! 

Day of 

Mean Time in the latitude of i 
Bombay. | 

Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina' 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

Thursday 

1 

182 

H. 

6 

M. i 

5 

H. 

7 

M. 

20 

H. 

P.i 

0 

M. 1 
'■« ! 

D. 

20*88 

qN. ^ 

23 10 

Friday 

2 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

21-88 

23 5 

Saturday 

3 

184 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

22-88 

23 1 

Sunday 

4 

185 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

23-88 

22 57 

Monday 

6 

186 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

24-88 

22 52 

Tuesday 

6 

187 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

25-88 

22 46 

Wednesday 

7 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

26-88 

22 40 

Thursday 

8 

180 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 


27*88 

22 34 

Friday 

9 

100 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

28-88 

22 27 

Saturday 

10 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

0-34 

22 20 

Sunday 

11 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

1-34 

22 12 

Monday 

12 

103 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

2-34 

22 5 

Tuesday 

13 

104 

6 

0 

7 

20 

0 

44 

3*34 

21 56 

Wednesday 

14 

195 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

4-34 

21 48 

Thursday 

15 

106 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

5*34 

21 39 

Friday 

16 

107 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

44 

6*34 

21 29 

Saturday 

17 

198 

6 

10 

7 

10 

0 

45 

7*34 

21 20 

Sunday 

18 

100 

6 

10 

7 

10 

0 

45 

8*34 

21 9 

Monday 

19 

200 

6 

11 

7 

10 

0 

45 

9*34 

20 50 

Tuesday 

20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

10*34 

20 48 

Wednesday 

21 

202 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

11*34 

20 37 

Thursday 

22 

208 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

12*34 

•20t 25 

Friday 

23 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

13*34 

20 14 

Saturday 

24 

205 

6 

IS 

7 

17 

0 

45 

14*34 

10 ^6 

Sunday 

25 

206 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

15*34 

10 49 

Monday 

26 

207 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

16*34 

10 36 

Tuesday 

27 

208 

6 

14 

7 

17 

0 

45 

17*34 

10 23 

Wednesday 

28 

200 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

18*34 

10 9 

^ursday 

20 

210 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

19*84 

18 56 

Friday 

30 

211 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

20-34 

18 41 

Saturday 

81 

1 212 

6 

15 

7 

% 

15 

0 

45 

^ 21*34 

18 27 
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Pbases of the Moon --AUGUST 31 Days. 


Last Quarter. .. 

• New Moon 

..Ist, Oh. 54 ‘8m. 

..8th, 7h. 18*6ni. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1 

> First Quarter 
O Full Moon . 
C Last Quarter 

....16th, 22h. 8* 6m. P.M, 

.. ..23nl, 6h. 7* 8m. P.M, 

.. ..30th, lOh. 10* 3m. A. M. 

Day of the Week. 

Day of 
ttie 1 
Month. 1 

1 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Mean Time in the latitude of 
Bombay. 

Sunrise. I Sunset, i 'True 

A.1I. P.M. Noon. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Siiu’a 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon, 




H. 

M. 

a. 

M. 

B. 

M. 1 

D. 

N. 








P.M. 1 


o 

Sunday 

1 

213 

6 

15 

7 

13 

0 

45 

22-24 j 

18 12 

Monday 

2 

214 

6 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

23-34 

17 67 

Tuesday 

8 

215 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

24-34 

17 42 

Wednesday 

4 

216 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

25*34 

17 26 

Thursday 

6 

217 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

26*34 

17 10 

FWday 

6 

218 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

27*34 

16 54 

Saturday 

7 

210 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

28*34 

16 88 

Sunday 

1 

8 

220 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

20*34 

16 21 

Monday 

9 

221 

6 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

0*72 

16 4 

Tuesday 

10 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

1*72 

16 47 

Wednesday 

11 

223 

6 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

2*72 

15 20 

Thursday 

12 

224 

6 

10 

7 

0 

0 

44 

3*72 

15 11 

Friday 

18 

225 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

4*72 

14 53 

Saturday 

14 

226 

6 

10 

7 

8 

0 

43 

5*72 

H 35 

Sunday 

15 

227 

6 

19 

7 

7 

0 

43 

6*72 

14 17 

Monday 

16 

228 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

7*72 

13 58 

Tu^ay 

17 

220 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

8*72 

13 39 

Wednesday 

18 

230 

6 

20 

7 

5 

0 

43 

9*72 

13 20 

Thursday 

10 

231 

6 

20 i 

7 

4 

0 

42 

10 72 

13 1 

Friday 

20 

282 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

11 72 

12 41 

Saturday 

21 

238 

6 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

12*72 

12 21 

Sunday 

22 

234 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 

18*72 

12 1 

Monday 

23 

285 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

14*72 

11 41 

Tuesday 

24 

236 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

41 

16*72 

11 21 

Wednesday 

25 

237 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

16*72 

11 0 

Thursday 

26 

238 

6 

22 

6 

60 

0 

40 

17*72 

10 40 

Wday 

27 

280 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

18*72 

10 10 

Saturday 

28 

240 

6 

22 

6 

58 

0 

40 

10*72 

0 58 

Sunday 

20 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 

20*72 

9 37^ 

Monday 

80 

242 

\ 

i 6 

28 

6 

56 

0 

30 

j 21*72 

9 16 

Tuesday 

n 

1 243 

6 

28 

< 6 

56 

0 

1 

30 

i 22*72 

8 64 



Phases of the Moon~SEPT£MBER 30 Days. 


• New Moon 7th. llh. 15*0m. A.m. o Full Mood 22nd, Ih. 40*0m. A.M. 

> First Quarter 15th, Ob. 67‘Om. a.m. < Last Quarter ....28th, llh. 18*0 id. P.m. 




Day of 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

1 Mean Time in the latitude of 

1 Bombay. 

Moon's 

Sun's 

Dedina- 

Dr.y of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

Sunrise. 

AM. 

Sunset 

PJC. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

a. 

M. 

H. M. 
P.M. 

D. 


Wednesday 

.. 

1 

244 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

80 

23*72 

8 32 

Thursday 

.. 

2 

246 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

89 

24*72 

8 11 

Friday 


8 

1 246 

6 

24 

6 

53 

0 

88 

26*72 

7 40 

Saturday 


4 

247 

6 

24 

6 

52 

0 

88 

26*72 

7 27 

Sunday 


6 

248 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

88 

27*72 

7 6 

Monday 


6 

249 

6 

24 

• 

50 

0 

87 

28*72 

6 42 

Tuesday 

.. 

7 

250 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

29*72 

6 20 

Wednesday 

.. 

8 

251 

6 

25 

6 

40 

0 

87 

1*06 

5 68 

Thursday 

.. 

9 

252 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

86 

2*06 

5 35 

Friday 


10 

253 

6 

25 

e 

47 

0 

86 

8*06 

5 12 

Saturday 

.. 

11 

254 

6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

86 

4*06 

4 50 

Sunday 

.. 

12 

255 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

85 

6*06 

4 27 

Monday 

.. 

13 

256 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

85 

6*06 

4 4 

Tuesday 

.. 

14 

257 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

85 

7*06 

4 41 

Wednesday 


15 

258 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

84 

8*06 

8 18 

Thursday 

.. 

16 

259 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

34 

9*06 

2 55 

Friday 

.. 

17 

260 

6 

26 

6 

41 

0 

83 

10*06 

2 32 

Saturday 

.. 

18 

261 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

88 

11 06 

^ 8 

Sunday 

.. 

19 

262 

6 

27 

6 

89 

0 

82 

12*06 

1 45 

Monday 

.. 

20 

263 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

82 

13*06 

1 22 

Tuesday 

.. 

21 

264 

6 

27 

6 

87 

0 

82 

14*06 

.0 ^59 

Wednesday 

• • 

22 

265 

6 

27 

6 

86 

0 

82 

16* t6 

0 35 

Thursday 

.. 

23 

266 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

81 

16*06 

0 12 « 
S. 

0 11 

Friday 

.. 

24 

267 

6 

28 

6 

35 

0 

81 

17*06 

Saturday 

.. 

25 

268 

6 

28 

6 

34 

0 

81 

18*06 

0 35 

Sunday 

.. 

26 

260 

6 

28 

6 

88 

0 

30 

10*06 

0 58 

Monday 

• • 

27 

270 

6 

28 

0 

82 

0 

80 

20*06 

1 22 

It^esday 

.. 

28 

271 

6 

28 

6 

81 

0 

SO 

21*06 

1 45 

Wednesday 

.. 

29 

272 

6 

29 

6 

80 

0 

29 

22*06 

2 6 

Thursday 

.. 

30 

278 

6 

20 

6 

20 

0 

20 

28*06 

2 32 


12 



Phases of the Nooii-~0€TOBER 31 Days. 

a KewMoon 7th, 2h. 48*8m. A.M. I O Full Moon 2lBt, lOh. 45* 2m. ajk. 

> First Quarter ....14th, 7h. 67*7m.U. I C I^ast Quarter.... 28th, 4h. 27*0m. p.m. 



Day of 

Day of 

Mean Time in the latitude of i 
Bombay’ | 

Moon*s 

Suu’^ 

Decllna 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. I 
P.M. 1 

True 

Noon. 1 

Age at 
Noon. 




n. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 1 

P.M. 1 

D. 

S. 

Friday 

1 

274 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

28 1 

24*06 

2 55 

Saturday 

2 

276 

6 

29 

6 

28 

0 

28 1 

25*06 

? 18 

Sunday 

3 i 

276 

6 

29 

6 

27 

0 

28 i 

26*06 

42 

Monday 

4 

277 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 1 

27*66 

4 5 

Tuesday 

5 

278 

6 

30 

6 

25 

0 

27 I 

28*06 

4 28 

Wednesday 

6 

279 

6 

30 

6 

24 

0 

27 

29*06 

4 61 

Thursday 

7 

280 

6 

30 

6 

24 

0 

27 

0*37 

5 14 

Friday 

8 

281 

6 

30 

6 

23 

0 

27 

1*37 

5 37 

Saturday 

9 

282 

6 

31 

6 

22 

0 

26 

2*37 

6 0 

Sunday 

10 

283 

6 

31 

6 

21 

0 

26 

3*37 

6 23 

Monday 

11 

284 

6 

31 

6 

20 

0 

26 

4*37 

S 46 

Tuesday 

12 

285 

6 

31 

6 

19 

0 

25 

5*37 

7 8 

Wednesday 

13 

286 

6 

82 

6 

19 

0 

25 

6*37 

7 31 

Thursday 

14 

287 

6 

32 

6 

18 

0 

25 

7*37 

7 58 

Friday 

15 

288 

6 

33 

6 

17 

0 

26 

8*37 

8 16 

Saturday 

16 

289 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

25 

9*37 

8 38 

Sunday 

17 

290 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

24 

10*37 

9 0 

Monday 

18 

291 

6 

34 

6 

16 

0 

24 

11*37 

9 22 

Tuesday 

19 

292 

6 

84 

6 

14 

0 

24 

12*37 

9 44 

Wednesday 

20 

293 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

24 

13 37 

1 10 6 

Thursday 

21 

294 

6 

34 1 

6 

13 

0 

24 

14*37 

10 27 

Frid^ • 

22 

296 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 

23 

15*37 

10 49 

Saturday 

23 

296 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 

23 

16*37 

11 10 

Sunday 

24 

297 

6 

36 

6 

11 

0 

23 

17*37 

11 31 

Monday 

25 

298 

6 

36 

6 

10 

0 

23 

18*87 

11 52 

Tuesday 

26 

299 

6 

36 

6 

10 

0 

23 

19*37 

12 18 

Wednesday 

27 

300 

6 

87 

6 

9 

0 

23 

20*87 

12 88 

Thursday 

28 

801 

6 

37 

6 

9 

0 

23 

21*87 

12 84 

Friday 

29 

802 

6 

37 

6 

8 

0 

28 

22*87 

13 14 

Saturday 

80 

803 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

28*87 

13 84 

Sunday 

81 

80« 

6 

38 

6 

7 

0 

22 

24*87 

13 68 
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Phases of the Moon-— NOVEMBER 30 Days. 


• New Moon 5tli, 8h. 4*8in. P.M. | O f'ull Moon 19tb, Oh. 51*lm. P.a 

}) First Quarter 13th. 4h. 31* 5m. a.m. I ^ Last Quarter .... 27th, Oh. 45 ‘2m. P.w. 




Day of 

Day of 

] Mean Time in the latitude of 

1 Bombay. 

Moon's 

Sun’s 

Declina* 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

D. 


/ 

Monday 


1 

306 

6 

39 

6 

« 

0 

22 

25*37 

14 

13 

Tuesday 


2 

306 

6 

39 

6 

6 

0 

22 

26-37 

14 

32 

Wednesday 


3 

307 

6 

30 

6 

5 

0 

22 

27-37 

14 

61 

Thursday 


4 

808 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

28*37 

15 

10 

riday 


6 

809 

6 

40 

6 

4 

0 

22 

20-37 

15 

29 

8aturday 


6 

310 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

0-69 

16 

47 

Sunday 


7 

311 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

1-69 

16 

5 

Monday 


8 

312 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

2*69 

16 

23 

Tuesday 


9 

313 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

23 

3-69 

16 

40 

Wednesday 


10 

314 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

4-60 

16 

57 

Thursday 


11 

316 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

6*69 

17 

14 

Friday 


12 

316 

6 

44 

6 

3 

0 

23 

6-69 

17 

31 

Saturday 


13 

317 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 

7-69 

17 

47 

Sunday 


14 

318 

6 

45 

6 

2 

0 

23 

8-69 

18 

3 

Monday 


16 

819 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

9*69 

18 

19 

Tuesday 


16 

320 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

10-69 

18 

34 

Wednesday 

• • 1 

17 

321 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

11-69 

18 

49 

Thursday 


18 

322 

6 

47 

6 

1 

0 

23 

12*69 

19 

4 

Friday 


19 

323 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

13 69 

19 

19 

Saturday 


20 

324 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

14*69 

19 

33 

Sunday 


21 

325 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

15*69 j 

1^ 

^6 

Monday 


22 

326 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

16-69 

20 

0 

Tuesday 


23 

327 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

25 

17-69 

20 

12 ^ 

Wednesday 


24 

328 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

18-69 

20 

25 

Thursday 


25 

329 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

19*69 

20 

37 

Friday 


26 

330 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

25 

20-69 

20 

49 

Saturday 


27 

331 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

26 

21*69 

21 

0 

Sunday 


28 

832 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

26 

22-69 

21 

12 

Monday 

• a 

29 

333 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

26 

23*69 

21 

22 

Tuesday 

• t 

30 

334 

6 

54 

6 

0 

‘ 0 

27 

24-69 

21 

32 


U 



Phases of the Moon — ^DECEMBER 31 Days. 


• New Mooa . . . . 

J» First Quarter 

.... 5tb, 

... 12tb 

llh. 41* 6m. A.M. 

Oh. 17 ‘im. p.M. 

O 

< 

Full Moon 

Last Quarter ... 

19th, llh. 88* 8m. a.m 

27th, lOh. 28* 8m. A.M. 


Day of 

Day of 

Mean Time in the latitude of 
Bombay. 

Moon's 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.U. 

Sunset. 

P.if. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

U. K. 

1 P.M. 

D. 

o’*-. 

Wednesday 

1 

335 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

26*69 

21 42 

I'lmrsday 

2 

336 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

j 20 09 

21 52 

Friday 

3 

337 

0 

56 

6 

0 

0 

28 

j 27*69 

22 1 

Saturday 

4 

338 

6 

57 

6 

0 

0 

29 

j 28*69 

22 9 

Sanday 

6 

339 

0 

57 

6 

0 


29 ‘ 

; 29*69 

22 17 

Monday 

6 

340 

0 

58 

6 

1 

1 0 

30 

i 1*04 

22 25 

Tuesday 

7 

341 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

j 2*04 

22 32 

Wednesday 

8 

342 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

1 3*04 

22 39 

Thursday 

9 

343 

7 

0 

6 

1 

! 0 

31 

1 4*04 

22 46 

Friday 

10 

344 

7 

0 

6 

2 

! 0 

31 

1 5*04 

22 51 

Saturday 

11 

345 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

32 

i 6*04 

22 57 

Sunday 

12 

346 

7 

2 

6 

2 

0 

32 

7*04 

23 2 

Monday 

13 

347 

7 

2 

6 

3 


33 

8*04 

23 7 

Tuesday 

14 

348 

7 

3 

0 

3 

0 

S3 

9*04 

23 11 

Wednesday 

15 

349 

7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

35 

10*04 

23 14 

Thursday 

16 

350 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

36 

ll*0i 

23 18 

Friday 

17 

351 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

36 

12*04 

23 20 

Saturday 

18 

352 

7 

6 

6 

5 

0 

30 

13*04 

1 23 22 

Sunday 

19 

353 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

36 

14-04 

23 24 

Monday 

20 

354 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

37 

15*04 

23 26 

Tuesday ,, 

21 

355 

7 

7 

6 

0 

0 

37 

10*04 

23 26 

Wedne|day 

22 

356 

7 

7 

0 

0 1 

1 0 

35 

1 17*04 

23 27 

Thursday 

23 

357 

7 

8 

6 

^ I 

0 

38 : 

' 18 04 

23 27 

Friday 

24 

358 

7 

8 

6 

7 i 

0 

39 

19*04 

23 26 

Saturday 

f 

25 

369 

7 

9 

6 

8 

0 

39 

20 04 

23 20 

iunday 

26 

300 

7 

9 

6 

u 

0 

40 

21*04 

23 24 

londay 

27 

301 

7 

10 

6 

9 

0 

40 

22*04 

23 22 

luesday 

28 

802 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

23*04 

23 19 

(Wednesday 

29 

863 

7 

11 

6 

10 

0 

41 

24*04 

23 16 

'hnrsday 

80 

804 

7 

11 

0 

11 

0 

41 

25*04 

23 13 

Uday 

31 

805 1 

7 

11 

0 

n 

0 

42 

26*04 

23 9 
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CALENDAR FOR 1927. 


januarp. I 

Jttip. 

s 


2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

s 



3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

M 


3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

M. 


... 

4 

11 

18 

25 

... 

Tu 


4 

11 

18 

25 


Tu. 


... 

5 

12 

19 

26 

... 

W 


5 

12 

19 

26 


W. 


... 

6 

13 

20 

27 

... 

Th. ... 


6 

13 

20 

27 


Th. 


... 

7 

14 

21 

28 

... 

F 


7 

14 

21 

28 


F. 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

... 

S. 

I 

8 

15 

22 

29 


S. 

.... 

2 1 

9 

16 

23 

30 

• •• 



Februarp 




ifUfiUSt. 

s 


6 

13 




8. 


... 

7 

14 

21 

28 


M 

... 

7 

14 

21 

28 


M. 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


Tu 

1 

8 

15 

22 



Tu. 


2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


VV 

2 

9 

16 

23 

... 


W. 


3 

10 

17 

24 

31 


Th 

3 

10 

17 

24 


... 

Th. 


4 

11 

18 

25 

... 


F 

4 

11 

18 

25 



F. 

... 

5 

12 

19 

26 

... 


S 

5 

12 

19 

2 



S. 


6 

13 

20 

27 

... 

... 

march. 

September. 

d 

... 

6 

13 

20 

27 

••• 

s. 



... 

4 

11 

18 

25 

... 

M 


7 

14 

21 

28 

••• 

M. 


... 

5 

12 

19 

26 

... 

Tu 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


Tu. 

.... . 

... 

6. 

13 

20 

27 

... 

w 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


W. 



... 

7 

14 

21 

28 

... 

Th 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 


Th. 

...... 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

... 

F. 

4 

11 

18 

25 


... 

F. 

•... 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

... 

S 

5 

12 

19 

26 

... 


S. 


3 

10 

17 

24 

... 

... 



ilpril. 







October. 




s 

• •• 

3 

10 

17 

24 

••• 

s. 


... 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

M 


4 

11 

18 

25 


M, 


... 


10 

17 

24 

31 

Tu 


5 

12 

19 

26 


Tu. 


... 

1 4 

11 

18 

25 

... 

W 

... 

6 

13 

20 

27 


W. 

...... 

... 

5 

12 

19 

26 


Th 


7 

14 

21 

28 


Th. 



6 

13 

20 

27 

... 

F 


8 

15 

22 

29 


F. 


... 

7 

14 

21 

28 

... 

S 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


S. 

... 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 




mas. 




nopcmber. 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

... 

s. 


... 

6 

13 

20 

27 

... 

M 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


M. 


... 

7 

14 

21 

28 


Tu 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 


Tu. 



1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


W 

4 

11 

18 

25 



W. 

...... 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


Th 

5 

12 

19 

26 



Th. 



3 

10 

17 

24 

... 


F 

6 

13 

20 

27 



F. 


4 

11 

18 

25 

... 


S 

7 

14 

21 

28 


• •• 

S. 

• . ... 

5 

12 

19 

26 

... 




3une. 




December. 

8 

• •• 

5 

12 

19 

26 

• •• 

8* 



4 

11 

18 

25 


M. 


6 

13 

20 

27 


M. 


... 

5 

12 

19 

26 


Tu 

••• 

7 

14 

21 

28 


Tu. 


... 

6 

13 

20 

27 


W 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


W. 


... 

7 

14 

21 

28 


Th 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

•a. 

Th. 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


F 

8 

10 

17 

24 

... 


F. 


2 

9 

16 

28 

30 


S 

4 

11 

18 

25 


... 

S. 


3 

10 

17 

24 

31 



IPreface to the XIII Annual Volunid 


OF THE 

Indian Year Book, 1926. 


T he Editors have to thank many correspondents who 
during the past year have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year Book is 
intended above all to be a book of reference, and its 
completeness and convenience of arrangement must neces- 
sarily depend to a great extent on the part taken in its editing 
by the members of the public who most use it. 

A good many changes in and additions to this volume 
have been made. There has in particular been more re- 
arrangement of the contents so that the main sections of the 
book are now presented in a more logical order and a more 
comprehensive form than before. 

The help extended to the Editors by various officials, 
and more particularly by the Indian Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department, has again been readily givert artd is 
most gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it would 
be impossible to produce the Year Book with up-to-date 
statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correction of the 
Year Book may be sent to the Editors at any time, but those 
which reach them before October have a better chance of 
being adopted than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly completed. 


The Times of India, Bombay^ 
January, 1926. 
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Absari. — E xcise of liquors and drugs. 

Afsur. — A corruption of the English “officer.** 

Ahltjwaija. — N ame of a princely family 
resident at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 

Air.— A timber tree Tbbminaiia Tohentosa. 

Akau. — O riginally, a Sikh devotee, one of a 
band founded by Guru Govind Singh (who died 
1708) : now, a member of the politico-religious 
army {dal) of reforming Sikhs. 

ARhundzada. — S on of a Head Officer. 

Akhara.— A Hindu school of gymnastics. 

AMjah (Slndhi)— Of exalted rank. 

ALIOHOE.— Literally a Mahomedan circle. A 
kind of athletic club formed for purposes of 
self defence. 

Ali Eaja — S ea King (Laccadives). 

Amil. — A name given in Sind to educated 
members of the Ix)hana comiminity, a Hindu 
caste ctinslsting principally of bankers, clerks 
and minor officials. 

Amir (corruptly Emir). — A Mohammedan 
Chief often also a personal name. 

Ariout. — A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation purposes, Southern India. 

AnjuMan. — A communal gathering of Maho- 
medans. 

APHUS. — Believed to be a corruption of 
AtPHONSE, the name of the best variety of 
Bombay mango. 

ASAP.—A minister. 

Ans. — The early rice crop, Bengal, syn. 
Ahu, Assam. 

Avatar. — A n incarnation of Vishnu. 

Baba. — L it. “ Father ”, a respectful" Mr.” 
Irish" Your Honour.” 

Babu. — ( 1) A gentleman In Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pant In the Deccan and Konkan. 
(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indians of a dork or 
accountant. Strictly a 5th or still younger son 
of a Raja but often used of any son younger than 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of addre8s=E8qulre. There arc, however, one 
or two Rajas whose sons are known respectively 
as— 1st, Kunwar ; 2nd, Diwan ; 3rd, Thakur ; 
4th, Lai ; 5th Babu 

Babul. — A common thorny tree, the bark 
Of which is used for tanning, Aoaoia Arabioa. 

Babmash — A bad character : a rascal. 

Baghla. — ( 1) A native boat (Buggalow). 
(2) The common pond heron or paddy bird. 

Bahadur.— L it. "brave” or "warrior”: 
a title used by both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
often bestowed by GovemTucnt ; added to 
p other titles, It increases their honour but 
* alone It designates an inferior ruler. 


Bairagi.— A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajra' or Bajri. — The bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pennisetum typhoideum ; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Baksht.— A revenue officer or magistrate. 

Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund). 

Banyan. — A species of fig-tree. Pious 
Benualensis. 

Barsat.— ( 1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 

Basti.— (1) A village, or collection of huts ; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

Batta. — Lit. ‘ discount * and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

Bazar. — (l) A street lined with shops, India 
proper; (2) a covered market, Burma. 

Begum or Beg am. —The feminine of 
"Nawab** combined in Bhopal as " Nawab 
Begum.** 

Ber. — A thorny shrub bearing a fiuit like a 
small plum, ZizypHUB Jujuba. 

Besar. — A pparently a large landowner. 

Bewar. — Name In Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides ; 
syn. taungya, Burma ; jhum, North-Eastern 
India. 

Bhadoi. — Early autumn crop, Northern India, 
reaped in the month Bhadou. 

Bhang. — T he dried loaves of the hemp plant. 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic. 

Bhanwar. — L ight sandy soil ; syn. bhur. 

Bharal. — A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis 

NAHURA. 

Bhendi. — A Buculent vegetable (Hibiscus 

ESOULENTUB). 

Bhonblk. — Name of a Maratha dynasty. 

Biiup. — Title of the ruler of Cooch Behar. 

Bhugti.— N ame of a Baluch tribe. 

Bhusa.— C haff, for fodder. 

Bhut. — The spirit of departed persons. 

Bidri. — A class of ornamental metalwork. 
In which blackened pewter is Inlaid'wl/qi sliver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

Bigha. — A measure of land varying widely; 
the standard bigha Is generally five-eights oP 
an acre. 

BiR (Bid). — A grassland — North India. 

Black cotton boil.— A dark-coloured soil, 
very retentive of moisture, found In Central 
and Southern India. 

Board of Revenue. — The chief controlling 
revenue authority In Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras. 

BoR. — See Ber. 


JVofs. — According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values : — a either long as the a In* father ’ or short as the u in * cut,* e as the al 
in * gain,' 1 either short as the 1 In * bib,* or long as the eein * feel,' o as the o in * bone,* u either 
ah<urt as the oo In * good,* or long as the oo in * boot,’ al as the 1 in * mile,* an as the ou in * grouse.* 
This is only a rough guide. 7 he vowel values vary in different parte of India in a marked degree. 
The consonantal values ate too Intricate for discussion here. 
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Bri^QAL.—A vegetable, Soiakuh Mklon- 
GENA ; eyn. egg-plant. 

Bunder, or bandar.— A harbour or port. 
BuBUJ. — A bastion In a line of battlements* 
CADJAN.—Palm leaves used for thatch. 
Chabutra. — A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed brlok, used for social gatherings. Northern 
India. 

Chadab. — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 
CHAITYA. — An ancient Buddhist chapel. 
Chambar (ohamae). — A caste whose trade la 
to tan leather. 

Champak.— A tree with fragrant blossoms 
MIOHELIA CHAMPAOA. 

Chap ATI. — A cake of unleavened bread. 
(Chaupattl.) 

Chaprasi. — A n orderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern India; syn. pattawala, Bombay; peon, 
Madras. 

Charas. — T he resin of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa, used for smoking. 

Charkha. — A spinning wheel. 

Charpai (charpoy). — A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 

Chaudhri. — U nder native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue offlclal ; at present the term la 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

Chaukidar. — T he village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Chauth. — T he fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas In subject torri- 
tories. 

Chela.— A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni.— A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks; hence a cantonment. 

(hiHATRAPATi. — One of suifi(*icnt dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him. 

Ohhatri. — ( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 

Chief Commissioner.— T he admialstratlve 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India. • • 

Chieob.— A kind of partridge, Cacoabis 

OHUOAR. 

Chiku. — T he Bombay name for the fruit 
of Achras Sapota, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies. 

Chinab.— A plane tree, Platanus oeien- 
TALIS. 

Chinkara.— T he Indian gazelle, Gazella 
bennetti, often called * ravine deer.* 

Chital.— T he .spotted deer, CERVUS axis. 
Cholam. — ^N ame in Southern India for the 
large millet, Andbopoqon Sobohum ; syn. 
jowar. 

Chou.— A kind of short bodice wDm by 
Vfomen. 

PpuNAif^ Lime plaster, 


Circle. — The area in charge of— (1) A Con 
servator of forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Civil Surgeon. — T he officer in medioa 
charge of a District. 

Cognizable.— A n offence for which the oul* 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

Collector. — The administrative head of a 
District in Kegulatlon Provinces corresponding 
to the Deputy Commissioner in non-regulation 
areas. 

Commissioner.— (I) The officer In charge 
of a Division or group of Districta; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound. — T he garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from * kuinpan*, a hedge. 

Conservator. — The Supervising Officer In 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

Council Bills. — Bills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count.— C otton yarns are described as 20*8, 
30*8, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court of Wards, — A n establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disqnaU- 
iied persons. 

Chore, karor. — Ten millions. 

Dada. — L it.** grandfather ” (paternal) ; any 
venerable person* 

Daffadar. — A non-commissioned native, 

officer in the army or police, 

Dah or DAO. — A cutting Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk).— A stage on a stage coach route 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers* bungalow 
maintained at such stages In days before rail- 
ways came. 

Dakaiti, daooitt.— -B obbery by five or more 
persons. 

Dal.— A generlo term applied to vorloiii 
pulses. 

Dam.— A n old copper coin, on3-fortletb of a 
rupea 

Dabbar.— (1) A ceremonial assembly* es- 
pecially one presided over by the Bnler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Dargah.— A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari, Dhurrie— A nig or carpet, osually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darogha.— T he title of officials in various 
departments; now especially applied to sub* 
ordinate controlling Officers In the Police and 
Jail Departments. 

Dabwan.— A door-keeper. 

Darwaza. — A gateway. 

Daula and Daulat.— S tate, also on^ In 
Office. 
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Dsd,~ A ' Brahmlnlcal priestly title ; taken 
from the name of a divinity. 

Debottab. — L and assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

DBODAR.—A cedar, Cbdbus Libani or G. 
Dbodaba. 

Dbptjty COMMISSIOHEB.—The Administrative 
head of a District in non>regulation areas cor- 
responding to the Collector in Regulation 
Provinces. 

DBPITTY MAaiSTBATB AND COLLEOTOB.— A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and Judicial (revenue and criminal) powers; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 

Dbsai. — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

DB8H. — (1) Native country ; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India ; (8) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Deshmith. — A petty official under native 
(Maratha ) rule. 

Deva. — A deity. 

Dbvasthan.— L and assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation. 
Dewan. — S ee Diwan. 

Dhak.— A tree, Bittea fbokdosa, with bril- 
liant orange-Bcarlot flowers used for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum ; syn. palas, Bengal 
and Bombay; Chhiul, Central India. 

Dhamaei.- a heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

Dhabmsala. — A charitable institution pro- 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

Dhatxjba. — ^A stupefying drug, Datuba 
FABX1TOSA. 

Dhenkli. — N ame in Northern India for the 
lever used in raising water ; syn. picottah. 

Dhibaj. — *‘I x)rd of the Lands:” added to 
*' Raja,” Ac., it means “paramount”. 

Dhobi.— A washerman. 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 

DISTBIOT. — The most important admlnis- 
trative unit of area. 

Division.— ( 1) A group of districts for ad^ 
ministratlve and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner ; (2) the area in charge of a De- 
puty Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Diwan. — A Vizier or other First Minister to 
a native Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
ai d equal in rank with “ Sardar ” under which 
see other equivalents. The term is also used of 
a Council of Btate. 

DiWANi. — Civil, especially revenue, adminis- 
tration; now used generally in Northern 
India of dvll Justice and Courts. 

DoAB.— The tract between two rivers, espe- 
o||lly that ^twew the Ganges and Jumna. 


Dbt obop. — A crop grown without artificial 
irrigation. 

Dbt bate. — The rate of revenue for unlrrt- 
gated land. 

Dun. — A valley. Northern India. 

Ekka. — A small two-wheeled oonveyanoe 
drawn by a pony. Northern India. 

Elaya Raja, — Title given to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancore. 

Extra Assistant Commisbionbb.— See De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector. 

Fakir. — P roperly an Islamic mendicant or 
a mendicant who has no creed, but often loosely 
used of Hindu mendicants also. 

Famine Insxtbanoe Grant.— An annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
puolic works, or to avoid debt. 

Farm AN. — An imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

Faiizani) (with doflniug words added) — 

* Favorite ” or “ beloved.” 

Fateh. — “ Victory.” * 

Fath .TEANa.--“ Victorious in Battle " ( a 
title of the Nizam). 

FAUjrABi. — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates' Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner.— The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

Fitton Gaki, — A phieton, Bombay, Derived 
from the English. 

Gaddi, Gadt. — The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Gaekwar (sometimes Gtticowar). — Title 
with** Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Tiaroda, 
It was once a caste name and means “ cow- 
herd,” i.e,, the protector of the sacred animal ; 
but later on, in common with ** Holkar” and 
“ SIndhia,” it came to bo a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded ab a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes “ Gaekwar” on succeed- 
ing to the estate of Baroda ; ** Holkar,” to that 
of Indore and ** SIndhia,” to that of Gwalior, 

Ganja. — ^T be unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, Gannabib«A!(;^VA, 
used for smoking. 

Gattr. — ^Wlld cattle, commonly called * bison ', 
Bos gaxjbus. 

GataTj. — A species of wild cattle, Bos fbon* 
TAUS, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier ; syn. mithan. 

Gfadr. — M utiny, Revolution. 

Ghat, Ghaut. — (1) A landing-place on a river; 
(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; 
(S) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
M^edally applied to the Eastern and Western 

Ghatwal. — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his lai\;I on the condition of guarding t^S 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), ^en^piU. 

Ghi, Ghee.— Clarified bntter. 

Ginqbllt. — See Til. 
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GODOWK. — A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
*gadang.* 

GOPURAM. — A gateway, especially appiied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. 

GosAiN, Goswaml. — A (Hindu) devotee; lit. 
one who restrains his passions. 

GOSHA. — ^Name in Southern India for * caste ' 
women ; lit. * one who sits In a comer ’ ; 
gyn. parda. 

Gram.— A kind of pea, Ciobr aeibtinum. 
In Southern India the pulse DouoHOS BIPIORUS 
Is known as horse gram. 

GUARANTBED. — (1) A class of Native States 
in Central India : (2) A class of railways. 

GUNJ.— The rod seed with a black ‘eye* of 
AbRUS PRBOATORius, a common wild creeper, 
used as the official weight for minute quantities 
of opium 12th Tola. 

Gim. Ooor— Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, South- 
ern India ; tanyet, Burma. 

Gvbal.<»-A Himalayan goat antelope; Cema- 

aORAL. 

Gurdwara.— A Sikh Shrine. 

Guru.— <1) A Hindu religious preceptor, 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

Hafiz. — G uardian. 

Haj.— P ilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hajji. — A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haj. He is entitled to dye his beard red. 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Halalkhor. — A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 

Halt. — C urrent. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamal. — ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

Hejira (Hijrah)— The era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th, 622 A.I). 

Heir A Lal. — '* Diamond Kuby.” 

Hilsa.— A kind of fish. Clupba ilisha. 

Hoikar.— See‘* Gaokwar”. 

Hti. — A n Iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
n Burma. 

Hukea, f ookah. — T he Indian tobacco pipe, 

iDOAif — An enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

INAM. — Lit. * reward *. Hence land held 
revenue free oi at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Dbvasthau, Saramjam, Waian. 

Imunbahoh Canal. — A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river Is in 
fioM. 

Jack Fruit. — F ruit of Abtooabpus Inti- 
QRiFOMA, ver. Phan AS. 

Jaqgbby, Jagrl.— Name in Southern India 
for crude ipgar ; syn- gur. 

Jaoib.— A n assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. • 

lAH.-r-A term denoting dignity. 

(Slndhl Of Balpch),- Chief, 


I Jatha. — An association. 

I JAZIRAT-UL- Arab.— The Sacred Island of 
I Arabia, including all the countries whicit con- 
I tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans: Arabia, 

: Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

Jemadar. — A native officer in the army or 
police. 

Jhil. — A natural lake or swamp. Northern 
India ; ssm. bil. Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad. — A religious war undertaken by Musal* 
mans. 

JiRQA. — A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

JowAR. — ^Tho large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropooon Sorghum, or Sorg- 
hum VULGARB ; syn. cholam and joLa, In South- 
ern India. 

Judicial Commissioner. — An officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Court In the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

Kaohbri, kachahri. — An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

Kadah, karbi. — The straw of Jowari (g. d.)— 
a valuable fodder. 

Kaju, kashew.— The nut of Anaoardium 
oooidbntalb, largely grown In the Konkan. 

Kakae.— T he barking deer, Cbrvulus munt- 
JAO. 

Kalar, kallar. — Barren land covered with 
aalt or alkaline efflorescences. Northern India. 

Hamarband, Cummerbund.— A walstclotb; or 
belt. 

Eanat. — T he wall of a largo tent. 

Kangar. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm. 

Kankar. — Nodular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

Xans. — A coarse glass which spreads and 

revents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand 

AOOHARUM BPONTANEUM. 

Eanungo. — A revenue Inspector. 

Karait. — A very venomous snake, Bun- 

GARUS OANDIDUS Or CAEBULBUS. 

Karbbari.— A manager. 

Karez. — Underground tunnels near the skirts 
of hills, by which water is gradually led tr the 
surface for irrigation, especially in Baluchistan. 

Karkun. — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

Karma. — T he doctrine that existence Is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

Kaenam.— S ee Patwari. 

Kazi. — Better written Qazi — Under native 
rale, a judge administering Mahomedan law. 
Under British rule, the kazi registers marriages 
between Mahomedans and performs other func- 
tions, but has no powers conferred by law. 

Khadi (or Khaddbr).- -Cotton cloth hand- 
woven from hand-spun yarn. 

Kbalabi. — A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
leryman, or tent-pitcher. 
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Khalsa. — L it, * pure/ (l) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Ehalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community; 
(2) land directly under Government as op- 
posed to land alienated to grantees, etc., Nor- 
thern India. 

Khan. — Originally the ruler of a pmall 
Mohammedan State, now a nearly empty title 
though prized. It is very frequently used as a 
name, especially by Afghans and Pathans. 

Khanoi, candy. — A weight especially used for 
cotton bales In Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 

Khauab. — I n Bombay of any portion ran 
assessed survey No. which being uncultlvable 
is left unassessed. 

Khabiv. — A ny crops sown Just before or 
during the main S. W. monsoon. 

Khab. — S pecial, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Khasadab. — L ocal levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan. 

Khas-Khas, Kus-Kus. — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 

laced in doorways and kept wet to cool a 

ouse by evaporation, Andbopogon Squab- 
BOSITS. 

Khbdda, kbeda. — A stockade into which 
wild elephants are driven; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

KraoHADi.kcjjeree.— A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians Specially 
used of rice with fish. 

Khilat. — A robe of honour. 

Khutba. — T he weekly prayer for Maho- 
medaiis in general and for the reigning sove- 
reign in particular. 

Khwaja. — A Persian word for “ master,’* 
sometimes a name. 

Ejnoob, kamkhwab. — Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 

Kibpan. — A Sikh religious emblem ; a sword. 

KoBAU. — The implement like a hoe or 
mattock in common use for digging; syn. 
mamuti. Southern India. 

Konkan. — T he narrow strip of low land be- 
tween the Western ghats and the sea. 

Kos. — A variable measure of distance, 
usually estimated at about two miles. The 
distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. 

KoT. — Battlements . 

Kothi.*~A large house. 

Kotwal. — ^T he head of the police in a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used in 
yiyderabad and other parts of India. 

Kotwau. — T he chief police station in a 
bead-quarters town. 

Khoha banx)I->A banler or gateway erected 
across a lane. 

KlTMUBNI.— See Patwaw. 


K UMBRAE. — A potter. 

KunwAB or Kumar.— T he heir of a Rajah. 

Kuban. — A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting. 

Kyabi. — L and embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

Kyaung.— A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A hundred thousand. 

Lal.— A younger son of a Raja (Strictly a 
4th son, but sec under “liabu”). 

Lambardab. — The representative of the co- 
sharers in a zamindari village, Northern India . 

Langub.— A large monkey, SEMNOPETHBOUa 
BNTBLLUS. 

Lascar, correct lashkar. — (1) an army, (2) In 
English usage a native Sailor. 

Lat. — A monumental pillar. 

Laterite. — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads ; also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium. Laterite produces 
a deep brichord soil. 

Lingam. — The phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Litchi. — A fruit tree grown In North India 
( Litohi ohinensis). 

Lokamanya. — (lit.) Esteemed of the world or 
the people ; a national hero. 

Lokkndra or Lokinpra. — “ Protector of the 
World,” title of the Chiefs of Bholpur and 
Bat, tin. . 

Longyi.— A waistoloth, Burma. 

Lota. — A small brass water-pot. 

Lungi, loongi— (1) A turban; (2) a cloth 
worn by women. 

Madras A. — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahomedans. 

Mahajan. — The guild by Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants In a city. The head of the Mahajana Is 
the Nagarsheth (g. v.). 

Mahal. — ( l) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country; (2) now a village or part of a 
viRage for which a separate agreement's taken 
for the payment of land revenue; (S) a de- 
partment of revenue, e.g.^ right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4) In Bombay a small 
Taluka under a Mahalkari. 

Mahant. — The bead of a Hindu oonventual 
establishment. 

Maharaja. — The highest of hereditary nilers 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Oovcrnnient. It has several 
variations as under” Raja ** with the addition of 
Maharaj Rana; its feminine is Mahabani 

(MARA=gTeat). 

Mahatma.— (lit.) A groat soul; applied to 
men who have transoended the limitations of 
the flesh a^d: the world. 

I Mahsbxb, mahaslr .— a large oarxv BABYVfh 
! fOB (Ut. * the big-b^ed *). 
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HiHUA.— A tree, Bassia latIfoua, pro- 
ducing flowers nsea (when dried) as food or 
for distilling Uqnor, and seeds which famish 
oil. 

Maidan. — An open space of level ground ; 
the park at Calcutta. 

Majob wobks. — Irrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest. 

Maxtab. — An elementary Mahomedan school. 

Malouzab (revenue payer). — (1) The term 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co-aharcr 
In a village held In ordinary proprietary tenure: 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State. 

Mali. — A gardener. 

Malik. — Master, proprietor. 

Maul ATP AB. — The officer in charge of a 
taluka, Bombay, whose duties are both execu- 
Uve and magisterial ; syn. tahaslldar. 

Manpap, or mandapam.— -A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

Mahoostbbh. — T he fruit of Qarcinia Manqos- 

TAKA. 

Maekhor.— A wild goat in North Western 
India, Capka VALOoNEm. 

Masjip. — A mosque. Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 

Masnap. — Seat of state or throne, Maho- 
medan; syn. gaddi. 

Math. — A Hindu conventual establish- 
ment. 

Maplana.— A Mahoniodan skilled in Arabic 
and religious knowledge. 

Mattlvi.— A person learned in Muhammadan 

law. 

Maunp, ver. Man. — A weight varying In 
different localities. The By. niuund is 80 lbs. 

Maya. — Sanskrit term for delusion. 

Mehei or Mahal.--A palace. 

Mela. — A religious festival or fair. 

Mian. — ^Title of the son of a llajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish “ Master.” 

Mihrab. — The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque. 

MiXBiSt.— -Steps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

Minab.— A pillar or tower. 

Minob WORKS.— Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
oases, of capital. 

Mir. — A leader, an inferior title which, like 
“Khan”, has grown into a name, especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind. 

Mirza. — I f prefixed, “ Mr.” or “ Esquire.” 

Mxstri. — ( 1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

Mono, Mouno, or Mapnq (A rakane.se) — 
Leader. 

Monsoon. — Lit. 'season,’ and specifically 
(1) The 8. W. Monsoon, which la a Northward 
extension of the 8. E. trades, which In the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator auH circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caussd by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N. £. monsoon. 


which Is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of CJentral Asia, giving rain in India only 
In 8. E. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit. 

Moplah (Mappila). — A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect In Malabar. 

Moulvi or Mavlvi.— a learned man or 
teacher. 

Mupaliyar or Mud-liar.— a personal 
proper name, but implying " steward of the 
lands 

Mpfassal, mofuasil. — ^The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the head-quarters (Sadr). 

MuKAPPAHk muccadum.— A representative 

or headman. 

Mukhtar (corruptly mukhtiar).— (1) A legal 
practitioner who has not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of ri^t ; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on benalf of 
another person. 

Mukhtiarkar. — T he officer in charge of a 
taluka, Bind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial; syn. tahaslldar. 

Mukti, ‘release.’ — The perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world — soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKBHA. 

Mumtaz-ud-daula. — D istinguished In th# 
State Mulk, in il»e country. 

Mfnq, mug .— a pulse, Phaseolbs eadu- 
TBS : syn. mag. Gujarat. 

Mbnj.— ( 1) A tall grass (Saooharbm mbnja) 
in North India, from which mats are wolven, and 
the Brahman sacred thread worn ; (2) the said 
thread. 

Mbnshi. — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arabian language. President or presiding 
oflicial. 

Mbnsip. — J udge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 

Mbrbh, moorum. — Gravel, used for metal- 
ling roads. 

Myowun.— “ Mr. ” 

Nachani-Naqu— S ee Eaqi. 

Naoarehana, Nakkarkbana. — A place where 
drums are beaten. 

Naoarsheth.— T he head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain Merchants in a city. 

Naib.— A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naik. — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain, 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army. 

I Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab. — A title borne by Mnsalmans. 
corresponding roughly to that of Baja among 
Hindus. Originally '^a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to ” Maharaja ” of the Hindus. 
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Nazab, nazaraiia.~A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Nazdc. — A ruler. 

Net asbbts. — ( l) In Korthem India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord ; (2) In Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
Value of the crop and the estimate of Its cost 
of production. 

Nbwae. — ^B road cockney woven across bed- 
steads instead of iron slats. 

Ngapi. — P ressed fish or salted fish paste, 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

Niigai.— A n antelope, Boselaphus teago- 

OAHELUS, 

Nim, neem .— a tree, Mblia Azaoieaohta, the 
berries of which are used in dyeing, 

Nievana.— See Mukti. 

Nizam. — T he title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Moliainiiiedan Prince superior to Nawab, 

Nizamat.~A sub-division, of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

N ON-AGEIOULTUEAL ASSESSMENT.— Enhanced 

assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
Bite or for industrial concerns. 

Non-oognizablb.— A n offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
h warrant. 

Nono (Thibetan). — I’he ruler of Spitta. 

Nob-oooxjpanot tenants. — A class of tenants 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms In their leases or agreements. 

Non-ebguiaTion,— A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
of full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

nullah, nala.-— a ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

OooxrpANOT TENANTS.— A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Padauk. — A well known Burmese tree 
(Ptbbocaepus sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

Paddy.— U nhusked rice. 

Paga. — A troop of horses among the Mara- 
thas. 

Pagi.— A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Paigah.— A tenure in Hyderabad State. 

Pair.— ( 1) A foot soldier ; (2) in Assam former- 
oly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

Paibbb. — ^T he name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Aphus (?. V.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 

Palas.— S ee Dhak. 


PAld.— A palanquin or litter. 

Pan.— T he betel vine, Pipe Bbtlb. 

Panohaka.— L ow caste. Southern India. 

Panohayat.— < 1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the pandiayat 
has five (panch) members. 

Pandi or pdndi.— a learned man. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, stric^ speaking 
applied to a person versed in the lundu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansupaei. — D istribution of Pan and Supari 
(q, t>.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

Parab. — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

Paeabadi. — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre polo or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain is pat every day for animals and 
birds. 

Paeda, purdah. — (1) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn. 
gosha. 

Pardbsi.— F oreign. Used in Bombay especi- 
ally of Hindu servants, syces, &c., from North 
India. 

Pargana. — F iscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsii Northern India. 

Pashm. — T he fine wool of the Tibetan goat. 

Paso. — A waistcloth. 

Pat, put. — A stretch of firm, hard day. 

Patel. — A village headman. Central and 
Western India; syn. reddi. Southern Indi^ gaon- 
bura, Assam ; padhan, Nortbem and Ei^rn 
India ; Mukhi, (iuzarat. 

Patidae. — A co-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 

Patta WALLA.— S ee Chapeasi. 

Patwaei. — A village accountant; syn. kar- 
nam, Madras; kulkami, Bombay Deccan ; talati, 
Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Eanara and Goorg ; 
niandal, Assam; tapedar, Sind. 

Peon.— S ee Chapeasi. • «r 

Peshrash.— A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. ^ 

Peshkdp. — M anager or agent. 

Phulav, (Pilow). — A dish of rice and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians speclfloally 
used of chicken with rice and spices. 

Phulraei. — A n embroidered sheet ; lit. 
flower-work. 

PiOB, paisa. — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 

Pioottah.— A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for irrigation. Southern India; syn. 
dhenkul<^ dhenkull, or dhikll. Northern India. 

PiPAL.— A sacred tree, Fious ebugioba. 

Pie.— A Mahomodan religious teacher or saint. 
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PiSABUL — A class of legaJ. practitioner. 

P050YI. — Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

POSTIN, poshteen. — ^A coat or mg of sheep- 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

Prant. — An administrative sub-divlslon In 
Idaratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior) ; also in 
Kathiawar. 

PBE 8 IPSN 0 T.— A former Division of British 
India. 

Peince.— Term used in English courtesy for 
“ Slialisada,*' but specially conferred in the 
case of “ Prince of Arcot *’ (called also Armin- 
-i'Arcot ’*). 

Peotbotkd. — Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
less than in the case of *re8erved* forests. 

Peovinob. — One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

PUJA. — Worship, Hindu. 

PVJABI. — The priest attached to a temple. 

Pundit. — S ee Pandit. 

PuRANA. — Lit. ‘old’ Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group* ; (3) also to ‘punch-marked* coins. 

PuRomr — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

Pwx. — An entertainment, Burma. 

PTAtis — Banda of revellers who accompany 
theMuharram processions. 

QIWA.— A Fort. 

Rabi. — A ny crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon. 

Eaqi (FAiBusine corooana).— a small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India ; syn. mania, Nagli Nachni. 

Raja. — A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to “Maharaja”. The feminine is 
Hani (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions Raj, liana, liao, Hai, Rawal, Rawat. 
Itaikwar, Raikbar and Raikat. "J'hc form Rai 
is common in Bengal, Rao in S, & W. India. 

Raj Rajesuwar.— King of Kings. 

RAMDSlb. — A caste whose work is watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 
of any ohaukldar {q. v.). 

Rana.— A title borne by some Rajput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

RANI.— The wife or widow of a Raja. 

Rao.— A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to, or ranking below, Giat of Raja. 

Rxoar.— N ame for a black soil in Central 
and Southern India, which Is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

RbguIiATION. — A term formerly applied to 
rertain provinces to show that the Relations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Rbh. — S aline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil. Northern Inffla. 

Rbskbvbd. — ^F orests intended to be main- 
tained permanently* 
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Rickshaw.— A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

Risaldar.— C ommander of a troop of horses. 

Eohtj. — A kind of fish, Labeo rohita. 

Ryotwari. — ^The system of tenure in which 
land revenue Is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sadr, sudder. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
tieadquartors of a District; formerly applit^ 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safa Jang — ^A long-handled battleaxe oarried 
j by Jat Sikhs. 

Sapflowbb.— A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from Its petals and oil from its seeds 
(0 ARTHAMUS TiNCTORius), vpr. kardal, kushanti. 

Saheu. — The Native Hindu term used to or 
of a European (‘ ‘ M r. Smith ” would be mentioned 
a« “ Smith Saheb,” and his wife “ Smith 
Mcm-Saheb,” but in addressing it would be 
“ Saheb,” fern. “ Saheba,” without the name) ; 
occasionally appended to a title iu the sanie 
way as “ Bahadur,** but Inferior (ijmastev). 
The unusual combination “ Nawab Saheb’* 
implies a mixed pojnilation of Hindus and 
Mohammedans. 

Sauibzapa. — S on of a person of consequence. 

Said, Sayid, Saiyip, sjdi, Syed, Syud— . 
Various forms for a title adopted by those who 
claim direct male descent from Mohammed's 
grandson Husain. 

Sal. — A useful timber tree In Northern India, 
BhOREA ROBU 8 TA. 

Sambab.— A deer, Cebvus vnioolor; syn. 
sarau. 

San. — B ombay hemp, Crotaiaria junoea. 

Sanad— -(1) A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States iu Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants, 

SANGATHAn.— Literally tying together. A 
movement which aims at unity and the know- 
ledge of the art of self defence among Hindus, 
Roughly similar to Fascismo. 

Sannyasi. — A Hindu mendicant. 

Sari. — A long piece of cloth worn by women 
as a shawl. 

Sabanjau. — Land held revenue free or on f. 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder's ancestors. 

Sardar (cormpted to Sirdar). — A leading 
Government oliicial, either (dvil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title, It and “ Diwan *' 
arc like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. So, but Molmramedans only, 
are “Wall,” “Sultan,” “Amir,** “Mir,” 

“ Mirza,” “Mian,” and “Khan.” 

SABKAR.— (1) The Government; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British^ 
administration. 

Sarsdbah.— -An officer in charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corresponding to Com- 
missioner of British territories. 

Sati. — S uicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 
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SATTA0BAHA.--(Ut.) One posseased by the I 
trnth ; one who follows the truth wherever it 
may lead. (Commonly used to denote the passive ! 
lesistanoe movement.) 

Sawai. — A Hindu title Implying a alight 
distinction (lit. one-fourth bettor than others). 

Sawbwa. — A title home by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

SXMAL or cotton tree. — A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Bombay malabarioum. 

Serow, sarau. — A goat antelope, Nemor- 
BAEDUS BUBAHNIJS. 

Settlement. — (1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record, and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local Inquiry 
made before Forest Beserves are created; (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments. 

Shahid»A martyr. 

Shahzada. — Son of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic) — A chief. 

Shams-ul-Ulama. — A Mohammedan title 
denoting** learned." 

Shamshir-Jang.-^** Sword of Battle" (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore.) 

Shahrhog— S ee Patwari. 

ShastkaEw— T he rellgiona law-books of the 

Hindus. 

Shboabi, seggaree .— a pan on 3 feet with live 
charcoal in it. 

Sher, ser, seer— A weight, or measure varying 
much in size in dlilerent parts of the country. 
The Bailway set is about 2 lbs. 

Sheth, shethla. — A Hindu or Jain merchant. 

SHiaHKAM.--See Tonga. 

SmSHAH or sissu. — A valuable timber tree 
Dalbergia Sissoo. 

SHHBDHI. — Literally purification. A move- 
ment started in Kajputana and Northern India 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of those, like 
the Malakhana Kaiputs, who, though Mahome- 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices. 

SiDl. — A variation of " Said". 

SILL AO AB. — A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

SiNDUiA. — See under " Gackwar”. 

Sola. — A water-plant with a valuable pith, 
Aesohynomene aspera. 

SOWAR. — A mounted soldier or constable. 

Sri or Shri.— Lit. fortune, beauty, a 
Sanscrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
a person much respected (never addressed 
to him; nearly Esquire ") : used also of 
divinities. The two forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 

(that of B in the German Stadt), 

STUPA or tope. — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or atone, and more or legs hemispherl. 
oal, containing relics. 

8UBAH.— KD A province under Mahomedan 
rule ; (2) the ofllcer In charge of a large tract in 


Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

SUBAHDAR. — (1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory, 

SUB-DivisiON. — A portion of a District In 
charge of a Junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

Sultan.— L ike" Sardar 

SupABi. — The fruit of the betel palm, Arboa 
OATBOHU. 

Superintendent. — ( i) The chief police officer 
in a District ; (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

SURTi. — Native of Surat, specially used of 
persons of the Dhed or Mahar caste who work 
as house servants of Europeans, and whose 
house speech is Gujarati. 

SwAMi. — A Hindu religious wanderer. 

Syce, sals . — a groom. 

Syed, Syud.— M ore variations of" Said". 

Tablioh. — The Mahomedan conversion move- 
ment. 

TABUT.--See Taziah. 

Tahsil.— A revenue sub-division of a District; 
syn. taluka, Bombay; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

j Tahsildar. — The officer In charge of a tahsil ; 

! syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay ; township officer 
or myo-ok, Burma; Mnkhtlarkar, Sind; Yahl- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 

Takavi. — Loans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements ; 
syn. tagai, Bombay. 

Talati.— S ee Patwari. 

Tala?, or talao.— A lake or Uok« 

Taluk, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar In 
Oudh. A revenue sub-division of a 
District, in Bombay, Madras and Mysore ; syn. 
tahsil. 

Talukdar. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India! (1) An 
official In the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar ) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars); (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

Talpur. — The name of a dynasty in Sind. 

Tamtam, tumtum.— A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

TANK.— In Southern, Western, and Centra^ 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley ; 
in Northern India, an excavation holding water* 

Tanzim. — Literally" organization". A move- 
ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing bettor education and a closer approach 
to unity ^ong Mahomedans in India, 

1 Tapbdae.— S ee Patwari. 
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Tabai. — A moist swampy tract; the term 
espedally appli^ to the tract along the foot 
of the Blmalayas, 

Taki, toddy— The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
Juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

Tasar, tussore. — Wild silkworms, Abthkraea 
PAFUIA ; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Taeia. — L ath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut. 

Tbak. — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Tbotona 
QBANPIS. 

Teliqeaphio Tbanspbrs.— S ee Council bills. 

Tbaoi, thuggee. — Bobbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakub. — ( 1) The modem equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 

Thamin.— T he brow*antlercd deer, Burma, 
CBBVUS ELDl. 

Thana. — A police station, and hence the 
circle attached to it. 

TIKA. — (1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

Tisam. — T he English pickaxe (of which the 
word is a corruption). 

Til. — A n oilseed, Sesamum indioum ; also 
known as gingeJly in Madras. 

Tindal, tandei .— a foreman, subordinate 
officer of a stiip. 

Tipai, Teapoy. — A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small European style table. 

Tola. — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy), 

TORQa. — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; syn. Shiohbam. 

ffitllAi. — Wild cattle fotmd in Burma and to ! 
the southward. Bos sobdaious ; syn. bsaing 
and banteng. 

TUmAndab. — A Persian word denoting some 
Office. 

ITMABA.—'Term imidying the Nobles collec- 
tively. 

Umbae.— A wild pig— (Ftous qlombrata). 

Unit. — A term in famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Ubial. — A wild sheep in North-Western 
India, Ons yxonbi. 


Ubid, Udid.— a pulse, * black grain/ (Bha- 
SEOLUS MUNGO). 

USAR. — Soli made barren by saline efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 

Vahivatdab. — Officer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda; syn. tahsildar. 

I Vaid or baldya, Bengal.— A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine. 

Vakil. — ( l) A class of legal practitioner ; (2) 
an agent generally. 

ViHABA. — A Buddhist monastery. 

Village.— Usually applied, to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the Engiisb parish. 

Village Union. — An area in which local 
ailairs arc administered by a small committee. 

W ADA or Wadi. — (l)An enclosure with houses 
built round Lacing a centre yard ; (2) private 
enclosed land near a village. 

Wake. — A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 

Wam, — L ike “ Sardar.” The Governor of 
Khelat is so termed* whilst the Chiefs of Cabul 
arc both “ Wali ” and “ Mir.” 

Wao.— A step well. 

Watan. — A word of many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community. 

Wazib. — The chief minister at a Mahomedao 
court. 

Wet rate.— The rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Yogi. — A Hindu ascetic who follows the yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over the bodily functions 
enabling the practiscr, for Instance to breathe 
in through one nostril and out at the other. 

YUNANi.— Lit. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans. 

Zamindab. — A landholder. 

Zamindabi.— (1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar ; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is Imposra on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
Of a landlord. 

Zanana. — The women's quarters in a house 
hence private education of women. 

ZiABAT.— A Mahomedan shrine. North- 
I Western Frontier. 

a 


ZlLA.— A District, 
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The Peoples of India* 


It is essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
witli the people of India, that it is a continent 
rather than a country. Nowhere is the complex 
Character of Indians more ciearly cxemplihed 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkliis, Patlians, Sikhs, llajputs, Burmans, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor does it take long to car»y 
the dhlercntiation much farther. The typical 
inhabitants of India — the J>ravidiaiis -dittcr al- 
tog(itlittr from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may bo their 
origin, it is certain that tlioy have settled in the 
country for countless ages and tliat their present 
physical charaetresfcies have Ixuui evolved 
locally. They have been dlspbic(Ml in the North* 
West by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathaus and Moghals, and in 
tile Nortii-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense. Between these foreign eloTneiits 
and the pure Dravidiaus is bordculand wliere 
the contiguous races have iiiterniinglcd. 

Th(i poopl(5 of the Iiulion Empire arc divided 
by Sir Henry llisley (Caste, Tribe and Pace, 
Indian Census lieport, liiul ; tiie Gazetteer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
6) into seven main idiysical types. There M'ould 
bo eight if the Andamanese were included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may bo disregarded. 

The Turko-lranian, represented by the 
Balocli, Braliui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the N<irth-West Eroutier Province. Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turki and Persian elements, 
in wliieh the former i)redominato. Stature above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark btit 
occasionally grey ; liair on face plentiful ; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. The feature in these people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afgiians. 

The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Kaj- 
putana, and Eashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members the Kajpiits, Eliattris, and 
Juts. This type, which is readily distinguish- 
able from the Turko- Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to tlie traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. Tlic stature is mostly tall ; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- 
ful, licad long ; nose narrow, and prominent, 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kuubls, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements. Tills 
type is clearly distinguislied from tlic Turko- 
lranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito- nasal index. All of these characters, 
• except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight; in the lower Dravidlan 
elements are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dravldian or Hindustani, 
found In the United Provinces, in parts of Baj- 


putana, and in Bihar and represented in its up- 
per strata by tlie Hindustani Brahman and in its 
lower by the Cliamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
/ryan and Dravidlan types. The head- form is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo- Aryans ; the 
statun; is lower than in the latter group, and 
usually below the average according to the scale , 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo- Aryans , while the lower members are 
in many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type Is essentially a 
mixed one, yc'.t its cliaractcristics are readily 
deflnable. and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo- Aryan 
or a Cliamar for a genuine Dravidlan. The 
distinctive feature of tlic type, the character 
wliicli gives the real rliie to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dra vidian as riieially different from 
tlio IndO'Aryan is to be found in the proportions 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali typo 
of Ijowcr Bimgal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Br.ahmins and Kayasthas, the Maho 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidlan and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo- Aryan blood in the higher groups. 
Tlie head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful; stature medium; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This is one 
of tlie most distinctive types in India, and its 
memlicrs may be recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Witliin its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa ; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hiUy 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Bmma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kulu ; the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim ; tlic Limbus, Murmis and 
Qurungs of Nepal ; the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. Tlie head is broad ; comple^lion dark, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad , face 
characteristically flat; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidlan type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chota Nagpur. Its most 
eliaracteristic representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably tiie original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical specimens the stature 
is short or below mean; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an 
occo^qpal tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; head 
long ; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the rcot) but not so as to make the iaoe appear 
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flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occupies the oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest- clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly 8i)eaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 
Comorin. On the cast and the west of the 
ptininsular area the domain of tlie Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the AravalJis, and on 
the other to the hajmalial Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in tlie swamps of Kastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the stniets 
of Calcutta, Rangoon and Siiigai)Orc, he is 
recognizable at a glance by ids black skin, his 


squat figure, and tlio negro- like proportion of 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit whicli is here treated as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them triices of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

The areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. Tlicy 
melt into each other insensil)ly ; and, although 
at the close of a day’s journey from one cthnle 
trav^t to another, an observt^r 'Ahose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the phj’^slcal charactcristles 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, ho would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his i)rogress the trans- 
formation had taken place. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF 

The Indian Empire lias an area of 1,805,332 
square miles, about 3,000 square miles iiciiig 
added at the last census owing to the enuniem- 
tion by estimate of certain tracts in Burma which 
had been excluded from previous censuses. 

Of the total area 1,094,300 square miles, or 
61 per cent, lie in British Territory, while the 
Indian States cover an area of 711,032 square 
miles, or 39 per cenL The total population is 
318,942,480, British 'rerritory containing 
247,003,293 persons, or 77 p<^r cent., and the 
Indian States 71,939,187 persons, or 23 per cent, 
of the whole population. It is ususl to Illustrate 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

those figures by comparison with the countries 
of Europe and in respect of area and population 
the Indian Empire has been frequently compared 
to Europe without lUissia. The war has, 
liowcvor, considerably altered the national and 
political distribution of countries and the new 
political map of Europe is perhaps hardly yet 
sufficiently fiimiliar to form a grapliic contrast. 
Turning further west we find that India with an 
area about half that of the United States has a 
population almost three times as large. 

The most important statistics are set out in the 
I following table 


— 

India. 

British 

Provinces, 

Indian 

States. 

Area in Square Miles 


.. 


1,805,332 

1,094,300 

711,032 

Number of Towns and Vilhigcs 



687,981 

500,088 

187,893 

(a) Towns .* 

.* 



2,316 

1,501 

765 

(6) Villages . * 

** 



685,665 

498,527 

187,138 

Number of Occupied Houses 



05,198,389 

50,441*636 

14,756,758 

(a) In Towns . . 




0,705,014 

6*046,820 

1,718,194 

(6| lU Villages 




58*433,375 

45,394,810 

13,038,559 

Total Population . . 




318,942,4550 

247,003,298 

71,939,187 

(a) In Towns . . 




32,475,270 

25,044,308 

7,430,908 

(b) In Villages 




280,467,204 

221,958,926 

04,508*279 

Males . . . * 




103,995,554 

120,872,116 

37,123,438 

(a) In Td^vns . . 




17,845,248 

13,971,136 

3,874,112 

») In VHMes 




140,150,300 

112,900,980 

33,249,820 





154,940*920 

120,131,177 

34,815,71# 

(») JU Towns.. 


.. 


14,080,028 

11,073,232 

8,556,790 

ib) la Villages 


• f 

•• 

140,316,808 

109,067,946 

81,258.053 
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Density. — Over the whole of India the popii- . 
IfttloD per square mile averages 177, the mean 
density in the British Provinces being 226 
and in the States 101. If the districts (and I 
small States) arc taken as a unit, and the cities 
are excluded, the mean density ranges between 
a minimum of 1 and a maximum of 1,882 
per square mile. The unequal distribution 
of the population of India is due to causes analys- 
ed in previous editions of the Year Book ; it 
is chiefly dictated by physical conditions. 
Other influences are at work, such as the stfite 
of law and order, the means of communication, 
Climate, and t)\o existence of irrigation. Indus- 
trial factors are becoming more and more import- 
ant as the population moves out of the congested 
rural tracts to supply the labour needed for 
industrial onterprisc-^for the tea in Assam, 


the docks and jute mills of Calcutta, the minerals 
of Bengal and Chota Nagpur, the cotton of Bom- 
bay and the coffee and rubber of Southern 
India. For the purposes of comparison the 
manner in which the i)opulation is distributed 
in other countries of the world is indicated in the 
following statement : — 


Belgium 654 

England and Wales .. *.640 

Eraiicc.. 184 

Ccrinany 332 

The Netherlands *. .. 644 

Austria .. .. .. 199 

Spain 107 

.Tapan 215 

United States 32 

New Zealand 1*18 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


The population of India has increased by 
1*2 per cent, during the decade. The figures 
of previous censuses with the variations per cent, 
are given bdou'. The average increase since 
the census of 1872 falls at a rate of 5*5 per 
cent., but the real gain is considerably less 
than this figure owing to two fach)rs. (a) tl\c 
additions of area and pof)ulation included at 
each census and (b) tlie progressive increase in 
the accuracy of the enuiuo ration from censui 
to census. So far as the present census is 
concerned the additional area and population 
included anioimt to 2,675 square miles and 
86,533 persons, resix^etively, wliile for the pre- 
sent pur{K)se it may be taken tliat the eimmera- 
tiou of 1921 was, as regards numbers, as accurate 
but not more accurate than that of 1911. I hc 
real Increase in tlie population during tlic last 
49 years is thus estimated at about fifty- four 
millions or 20* 1 per cent. 


Census of 

Population. 

Variation 
per cent. 

since 

previous 

census. 

1872 

206,162,360 


1881 

263,896,330 

-i-23-2 

1891 

287,314,671 

-M3 *2 

1901 

294,361,050 

-P 2*5 

1911 

315,156,390 

-P 7*1 

1921 

318,942,480 

-P 1*2 


Factors in the Movement. —The increase 
was slightly greater in tiio British districts 
(1 * 3) tlian in the States (1*0). Assam and Burma 
show comparatively high rates of increase; 
immigration is an important factor in the rise 
in Assam, but neither of these Provinces wa« 
exposed to the Invasion of influenza which wiped 
off the whole of the natural increase in the 
Central Provinces and Berur, Bihar and Orissa, 
and Bombay, and substantially reduced the 
population in the United Provinces and EaJ- 
- puwna, the Central India Agency, and Hydera- 
bad State. The stimulus given to agricultural 
prosperity In the Punjab by a large expansion 
of canal Irrigation did much to neutraJise the 
effects of the nigh death rate in 1918. In Bengal 
and llfadras unhealthy conditions were more 
localised and the development of the population 
was only partially retarded. 


The War.— The war itself had little direct 
effect on the population of India. Such effect 
could operate iu three ways (1) by death casual- 
ties, (2) by increasing the number of persons out- 
skle India at the census, and (3) by decreasing 
the birth-rate. *J'he actual number of death 
casualties among the officers and ranks of Indian 
Army units and labour corps was 68,238. The 
maximum number serving out of India in com- 
batant and labour units at any one time between 
1914 and 1919 was, approximately, Indian 
troops 250,000, labour corps 230,000, total 
480,000; the number about the time of the census 
being troops 105,000, labour corps 20,800, total 
125,800. So far as the larger totals are concerned 
the war is not a direct factor of any importance 
in the census in any province. 

Economic Conditions.— In considering the 
economic factors which determined the move- 
ment of tlie population during the decade it 
can be divided into two periods, a fairly normal 
period from 1911 to 1917 and the disastrous 
epidemic year 1918, accompanied by scarcity 
and followed by a second crop failure in 1929. 
In 1917 conditions in India began to respond 
to the world conditions of the war, men for the 
fighting and labour units and food, munitions 
and war material of all kinds were demanded. 
The strain on the railway organisation dis- 
located the local markets and the distribution 
system of the country was impaired. The 
ii;:,mg prices of importeil necessities hit the poorer 
clas.ses. Then followed the disastrbusr seasons 
of 1918 and 1919. Famine relief organisation 
is now' so highly perfected in India that scarcity 
is not necessarily accompanied by high mortality 
but influenza, starting in 1918, visited almost 
every portion of the country and in a few months 
wiix^d out the natural increase in the population 
of the previous seven years. 

Public Health.*— The distinctive feature 
of the decade 1901-1911 was plague. The recor- 
ded number of deaths from plague in the ten 
years was 6^ millions. In the recent decade 
the deaths were less than hall that number. 
Cholera is normally most prevalent in the Eastern 
Provinces. 

Virulent as the epidemic 6an still be when its 
hold is established it Is now usually of a tempo- 
rary and local nature, and the total death- 
rate in British India from the disease during 
the decade did not amount to more than 1*5 
per cent. By far the largest number ol death 
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la India are entered under the category of 
“fever,*' and allowing for inaccuracy of diag- 
nosis it has usually been assumed that about 
two- thirds of the deaths so recorded may he 
ascriV/ed to malaria. Uecent investigations 
made in special areas, however, suggest that 
this proportion has been considerably over- 
estimated and that malaria only accounts for 
from one-flfth to one-fourth of the number 
of reported fever cases, the remainder being 
cases of dysentery, pneumonia, phthisis and 
other diseases. 

In the last few years the prevalence of 
an affection which is the cause of considerable 
mortality called Relapsing Fever has received 
considerable attention by the Health Depart- 
ment. This disease has been diagnosed as 
common in most parts of the country, specially 
in the northern provinces and in the Central 
Provinces and Ilcrar and Bombay, but the extent 
of the mortality which can be ascribed to it 
cann ot at present be estimated . N or can figures 
be given of phthisis whicliis undoubtedly respon- 
sible for considerable mortiillty ; especially 
in the towns W western India, the deaths from 
this disease in Ahmedabad amounting in 1918 
to 5 per mlUe of the population. All other 
factors in the health of the people have been 
overshadowed by the influenza epidemic of 
1918 and 1919 'which has dominated the popn - 
latiou figures at the 1921 census. 

Influenza The influenza epidemic of 
1918 invaded Indliv in two distinct \vaves. 'I’he 
first infection apparently radiated from Bombay, 
but it is Impossible to say whore the more vir- 
ulent virus of the second Invasion came from. 

The rural areas were most severely infecbul, 
the reason probably being that while villag(;s 
have little advantage over towns in the matter 1 
of overcrowding, sanitation and ventilation tlu^ 
urban areas have the benefit of qualified medical 
aid and organised effort. Mortality was 
specially high among adults (20-40), parti- 
cularly among adult females, the disease being 
generally fatal to women in pregnancy. At 
the worst period whole villages were absolutely 
laid desolate by the disease, 'fhere was some- 
times no means of disposing of the dead, crops 
were left unharvested and all local official action 
was largely paralysed, owing to the fact that the 
majority of the official staff ’w^ere put out of 
action by ^he epidemic. To add to the distress 
tlie diabase came at a period of widespread crop 
failure and reached its climax in November 
when the cold weather had set in ; and, as tlie 
price of cloth happened at the time to be at its 
highest, many were unable to provide themselves 
with the warm clothing that was essential in 
the case of an illness that so readily attacked the 
hmgs. The disease lasted in most provinces 
well into 1919 and gave a high mortality in that 
year in Bengal and the United Provinces. 
Even after it had subsided there were In the 
Central Provinces, Bombay and Burma mild 
recrudescences later in the year, while local 
outbreaks continued over the country during 
the next two years. 

There is no direct means of ascertaining the 
mortality from the epidemic. Variomfiestimates 


have been made based on the excess mortality 
over some suitable mean. The average of these 
calculations gives a total number of deaths in 
the areas under registration of about 7jl00,000 
in 1918, to which must be added, as the results 
of similar calculation, another Ij^ million deaths 
ill 1919, giving a total recorded mortality of 
nearly millions in the tivo years. Even 
this, however, miLst be a substantial under- 
estimate since, owing to the complete break- 
down of the reporting staff, the registration of 
vital statistics was in miny cases suspended 
during the progress of the epidemic in 1918. 

The total Influenza mortality for India if 
put at between 12 and 13 millions. This is a 
conservative estimate. Even this estimate 
makes the influenza mortality, a large part of 
which occurred In three or four months, 
exceed by nearly two millions the total estimated 
deaths from plague in twenty years. On an 
estimated case mortality of ten per cent, the 
total number of persons affected was 12.5 millioni 
or two-fifths of the population of India. There 
was a further reaction on the birth rate. 


Houses ap-d Families.‘-The average 

number of persons per house has not changed 
in the last decade, though there was a 
decline between 1881 and 1911. The trend 
of the figures varies in different provinces, 
but they do not afford substantial ground 
for any material inference. It would, for 
example, be expected that the Incidence of 
the influenza mortality would fall fairly evenly 
upon the individual houneholds and would 
therefore cause a reduction in the number of 
persons per house. It docs not appear to have 
done so either In Bombay, the United Provinces, 
the Central Provinces, or liajputana, while in 
Bengal, where there Is a rise in the population, 
there Is a fall in the size of the household. The 
figures arc unsatisfactory, and though they 
invite a discussion on the condition of the Joint 
family it is doubtful if they can really be held to 
illuminate it. The general opinion of the Pro- 
vincial Superintendents is that they do not do 
so and that other indications do not show that 
the joint family system has yet undergone any 
radical change, at any rate In the agricultural 
tracts of the country. 


Census. 

Persons 

per 

house. 

Houses 

per 

square 

mile. 

1921 

4*9 

36-1 

1911 

4-9 

95*8 

1901 .. .. 

5-2 

iie 

1891 

5-4 

33*9 

1881 

6*8 

31*7 
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AREA OF ITOTA AND THE PROVINCES AND STATES, 


AllEA IN SQUAKE miles IN 


j ■ Province, State or Agency. 

h 



Difference, 

1921. 

1911. 

Increase + , 
Decrease — . 

^ __ . 

INDIA. 

l,80r),:L‘I2 

1,802,657 

-F2,675 

TTWinces. 

1,091,300 

1,093,074 

•f 1 , 22 c 

Ajmer-Merwara 

2,711 

2,711 



Andamans and Nlcobars 

3,11 3 

3.113 

— 

Assam 

53,015 

53,015 



Baluchistan (Districts and Administered 
Territories) . . 

61,228 

54,228 

— 

Bengal 

70,813 

78,099 

—1,856 

Bihar and Orissa 

83,101 

83,181 

—20 

Bombay 

123,021 

1-23,059 

-f-56? 

liurma 

233,707 

230,839 

+2,868 

Central Provinces and Berar 

99,876 

99,823 

1,582 

+ 53 

Coorg 

1,582 

— 

Madras 

142,200 

142,330 

—70 

North-West Frontier Province (Districts 
and Administered Territories) . . 

13,419 

13,418 

+ 1 

Punjab and Delhi 

100,439 

99,779 

+660 

United Provinces 

106,295 

107,267 

—972 

States and Agencies. 

711,032 

709,583 

+1,449 

Assam State (Manipur) 

8,456 

8.456 

— 

Baluchistan States 

80,410 

80,410 

— 

Baroda State 

8,127 

8,182 

—55 

Bengal States 

5,134 

5,393 

: +41 

Bihar and Orissa States 

28,648 

28,648 

— 

Bombay States 

63,453 

03,864 

—411 

Central India Agency and Gwalior State 

77,888 

77,307 

+ 521 

Central Provinces States 

31,176 

31,174 

+2 

Hyderabad State 

82,698 

82,698 

— 

Xashifiir ^tate 

84,258 

81,432 

—174 

Madras States 

10,096 

10,549 

+147 

Mysore State 

29.475 

29,475 



North-West Frontier Province (Agencies 
and Tribal Areas) 

0 

0 

25,500 


Punjab States 

37,059 

36,551 

+508 

Rajputana (Agency) 

128,987 

128,987 

— 

Sikkim State 

2,818 

2,818 

- 

United Provinces States .. .. 

6,919 

5,079 

+87C' 


Note. — T he difference In areas irtdue to the use of re\ised survey figures and to correctiopa 
for fluvial action ; in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, tlie Punjab and the United Provinces it is also 
due to inter^provincial transfers. 
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THE POPULATION OP INDIA AT SIX CENSUSES. 


— 


India. 

British 

Provinces. 

Indian 

States. 


f 1921 

.118,942,480 

347,003,293 

71,939,187 


1911 

316,156,396 

243,933,178 

71,223,218 

Total Population . c . . 

1901 

291,361,056 

• 231,259,098 

63,101,958 


] 

1891 

287,314,671 

220,879,388 

66,435,283 

i 

1881 

253,896,330 

198,545,380 

55,3.50,950 

1 

[1872 

206,162,360 

184,858,172 

21,304,188 


ri92i 

163,995,554 

126,872,116 

37.123,438 


191J 

161,338,936 

124,707,915 

36,631,020 

Male? - 

1901 

149,951,824 

117,482,836 

32,468,988 




1891 

146,769,629 

112,391,551 

34,375,078 


1881 

129,949,290 

101,165,117 

28,784,173 


^ 1872 

100,055,545 

95,136,615 

10,918,930 


ri921 

154,016,926 

120,131,177 

84,815,749 


1911 

1.53,817,161 

119,225,263 

34,592,198 

Females 

1901 

114,409,232 I 

113,776,262 

30,632,970 


1 


1891 

140,545,042 i 

108,184,837 

32,060,205 


1881 

123,947,040 

97,380,263 

26,566,777 


1872 

100,106,815 

89,721,557 

10,385,258 


Future Population of India.— A study of 
the growth of the population of India and the 
problems which it presents is vitiated by the 
abnormal conditions of the jtast decade. It 
was pointed out in the census report of 1911 
that the rate of increase <tf population 
between 1872 and 1911 was ecpiivalent to about 
19 per cent., and that at this rale the x'opula- 
tion would double itself in about a century 
and a half. The real increase in the last fifty 
years in the population of India is just over 2(i 
per cent. At this rate the doul}ling will take 
another 190 years. Hut calculations of thi.s 
kind, though of interest, can hardly be taken 
seriously. Almost every one of the last five 
decades has witnessed some special disaster. 
A severe famine in South India cheeked tlie 
increase in the decade 1872-1881. The decen- 
nium 1891-1901 was dominated by the great 
famines of the closing period. Growth in North- 
ern and Western India was cheeked in the 
succeeding decade by plague and we ha\e had 
in the past decennium an eviidcinic which has 
caused more concentrated mortality than any 
previous calamity. The decade 1881-1891 alone 


was free from any exceptional calamity and Is 
usually eon.sidered a period of fairly normal 
progress. 

IMirercnco between tlie birth-rate and death- 
rate estimated by the actuary for certain 
provinces in certain decades. 


Province. 

1881-1891. 

1901-1911 

Bengal . . . . . , 

7-0 

7*3 

Bombay 

13*9 

5*2 

Burma . . 


11*1 

Madras . . 

13*3 

• {^*5 

Punjab , . 

9-8 

5*7 

United Provinces 

6*5 

0*6 

Combined Provinces . . 


8*2 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation in India — if 
there has been any progress at all— has been 
Xjery slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being less than one per cent. 
An examination of the statistics shows that 
whilst towns with populations above 50,000, 
increased by over 16 per cent, in the decade, 
the increase was considerabiy less in those 


between 5,000 and 60,000, whereas the po- 
pulation of towns between 10 to 20 thousand 
did not keep abreast of the progress of the 
general population of the country. The sta- 
tistics reveal the gradual decadence of the 
medium-size country town and the growth of 
the larger dties under the influence of commer- 
cial and inaustrial development. 
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Population of the Chief Towns. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORD- 
ING TO SIZE AND IN RURAL TERRITORY. 


1021. 

1021. 

Class of places. 





Places. 

Population. 

Per cent 

Total Population 

t)H7,0;i5 

316,017,751 

100-0 

Urban Territory 


32,418,776 

10-2 

Towns having — 




I. 100,000 and over 

35 

8,211,704 

2-6 

11. 50,000 to 100,000 

.51 

3,517,749 

11 

III. 20,000 to 50,000 

100 

6,025,675 

1-8 

IV. 10,000 to 20,000 

4.50 

6,200,583 

2-0 

V. 6,000 to 10,000 

885 

6.223,01 1 

2-0 

VT. Under 6,000 

000 

2,331,054 

•7 

Rural Territory 

085,622 

283,508,075 

89*8 


Cities. — Statistical iiiforiiiation for the J13 largi'st of liulhi which have 100,000 or more 
inliabitants is given in the statement below : — 


CITY. 

Popula- 
tion 1921. 

Number 
of per- 
sons j>er 
sq. mile. 

Propor- 
tion ot' 
foreign 
born per 
mi He. 

Percentage 

of 

Variation. 

1911-21. 

Calcutta with suburbs and Howrah 

1 ,327,54 7 

21,112 

620 

-f 4-3 

Bombay 


1,175,914 

48,9'.M> 

810 

-1-20-1 

Madras and Cantonment 


,526,91 1 

18,169 

335 

-f 1-6 

Hyderabad and Cantonment 


404,187 

7,925 

275 

—19-4 

Rangoon and Cantonment 


341,962 

4,. 500 

077 

-fl6-6 

Delhi and Cantonment . . 


304,420 

4,683 

450 

-f30-7 

Lahore and Cantonment . . 


281 ,781 

6,715 

440 

-f23-2 

Ahmedabad and Cantonment 


274,007 

24,909 

397 

+ 17-7 

Lucknow and Cantonment 


240,566 

1,350 

229 

— 4-6 

Bangalore . . 


237,49(5 

20,9.-51 

340 

+ 25*3 

Karachi and Cantonment 


216,883 

19,716 

605 

+ 42*8 

Cawnpore and Cantonment 


216,436 

22,620 

425 

+21-2 

Poona and Cantonment . . 


214,796 

5,369 

373 

+ 13-8 

Benares and Uantonment 


1 98,447 

19,930 

140 

— 2*6 

Agra and Cantonment . . 


185,532 

11,000 

119 


AmrUsar and Cantonment 


160,218 

16,534 

181 

+ 4*9 

Allahabad and Cantonment 


157,220 

10,250 

266 

— 8*4 

Mandalay and Cantonment 


148,917 

5,917 

209 

+ 7*7 

K’agpur 


145,193 

7,259 

258 

+ 43-2 

Srinagar 


141,735 

15,653 

21 

+ 8-9 

Madura 


138,804 

1 17,105 

178 

+ 2*8 

Bareifiy and Cantonment 


129,459 

16,800 

128 


Meerut and Cantonment . . 


122,609 

1.5,542 

210 

+ 5-1 

Trlchinopoly and Cantonment 


120,422 

13,622 

170 

— 2*5 

Jaipur 


I 120,207 

40,069 

63 

—12*3 

Patna 


119,976 

7,998 

160 

—11 *9 

Sholapur 


119,581 

17,083 

391 

+ 94*« 

Dacca 


119,450 

17,566 

140 

+10*0 

Surat and Cantonment . . 


117,434 

39,144 

183 

+ 2*2 

Ajmer 


113,512 

6,677 

637 

+31*7 

Juibbulpore and Cantonment 

f • . 

108,793 

7,252 

366 

+ 8-1 

Peshawar and Cantonment 


104,462 

34,817 

349 

+ 6-7 

Rawalpindi and Cantonment 


101,142 

11,802 

632 

+17-0 
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In these statistics the popiildtloii Of Calcutta 
is taken as embracing the suburbs, and tliis 
method is apparently adopted In dealing with 
Calcutta only. It is not, for instance, adopted 
In dealing with the considerable suburbs of 
Bombay just outside the limits of the Island. 
The actual population of Calcutta within the 
Municipal area is 885,815. 

Migration. — Cf the population of the Indian 
Empire only 608,52(5 were enumerated as horn in 
other parts of the world. Of these about four- 
fifths came from other Asiatics countries, such as 
Nepal, Afghanistan, (!hina, Siam, Ceylon, and 
Arabia and the remainder mostly from CIreat 
Britain and other countries of Europe. Tlie 
emigration from India Is approximately 1'7 mil- 
lion, so the numbers who move betw(>en India 
and other countries is about two millions. Of 
the total immigrant poi)ulatioii of 707,000 in 
Burma 573,000 are Indiaiis, 102,000 (liluesc, 
representing 80 and 15 i)or cent, respectively 
of tlie whole number. Of the Provinces which 
contribute mo.st largely to tlie streams of migrants 
tlic most c()ns])ieuoiis are Bihar ami ()ris,sa, 
about li million, tlie United Provinces about 1 
million, Madras Jth of a inillion, Itajputaiia 
3-5th of a million and Hyderabad l-f5th of a 
million. The number of ])crsons resident in 
India who were horn outside the Indian Empire 
is 603,526 and of tliesc 271,000 were born 
in Nepal, 116,000 in the British BIcs, 108,000 
in China and 48,000 in Afghanistan. 

The statistics of emigration outside India are 
far from complete. 

Tlie number of Indians belonging to regi- 
ments and labour-corps outside India at the 
time of the census was about 125,000. Of 
these the majority were probably in Me:,opo- 
tamla and Palestine. According to the returns 


the rtulnber of Itidlaus in the colonics, irres- 
pective of birth-place, amounts to 1,662,000, 
of whom 1,028,000 or about two-thirds are 
males. More than four-fifths are Hindus and 
about half of the remainder are Musalmans. 
The colonies which attract an appreciable 
nuinber of emigrants are shown below. About 
one-ninth of the emigrants failed to specify their 
province of birth, and of the remainder no 
lcs.s than 841,000 or 80 per cent, were from 
Madras, 24,000 from Bombay, 18,000 from the 
Punjab, 17,000 from the North-West Frontier 
Province and 11,000 from Bengal. Tlie majo- 
rity of the emigrants work as agricultural 
labourers on rubber, tea, colfee and other 
plantations. Under the Defence of India Buies 
indentured labour emigration was stopped in 
March 1017, but there had been a considerable 
outllow of labourers to the colonies in the pre- 
vious years and more than 2*4 millions of natives 
of India passed through the ports of Madras 
and Calcutta as indentured labourers for the 
various colonies during the decade. Of the 
labourers 33,000 went from Calcutta, but the 
bulk were from the Madras Presidency and their 
deslination was CeyUm and the Straits Settle- 
ments. There is very little emigration from the 
ports of Bombay and ICarachl. Altogether 
about two million labourers returned to India 
from the colonics during the decade : 

Indian emirjrants to certain Colonies. 

In thousands. 


Ceylon . . 

461 

Strait.'! Settlements and Malay.. 

401 

Natal .. .. .. .. 

47 

Trinidad . . . » 

37 

Fiji 

33 

Mauritius . . 

17 

Kenya 

17 


RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion is severely contro- 
versial ill India, where often it is coloured by 
politics and racialism. As the Year Book 
aims at licing impartial, all disputed inferences 
are excluded. Speaking liroadly, of every 
hundred persons in ttie Indian Empire C»8 are 
Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 3 follow 
the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 


tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one is 
e<iually likely to bo a Buddhist or a (Christian, 
and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
probably a Parsi and just as possibly either a 
.few, a Brahmo, or a liolder of indetlnitc beliefs. 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religions 
are set out in the following table 


Bcligion. 

Actual 
number 
in 1021. 

(000*8 

omitted.) 

Proportion 

per 

10,000 of 
population in 
1021. 

Variation 
per cent. 
(Increase -f 
Decrease—), 
lCll-1921. 

Indo-Aryan 

232,723 

7,362 

+ 7 

Hindu 

216,735 

6,856 


Brahmanic 

216,261 

6,841 

— -6 

Arya 

468 

15 

-1-92*1 

Brahmo 

6 

•2 

+ 16-1 

Sikh 

3,230 

103 

-f 7*4 

Jain 

1,178 

37 

— 6*6 

Buddhist 

11,571 

366 

-1- 7*0 

Iranian [Zoroastrian (Parsi)] 

102 

3 

+ 1*7 

Semitic 

73,511 

2,325 

-f- 4*2 

Musalman 

68,735 

2,174 

-b 6*1 

Christian 

4,754 

150 

+22-6 

Jew 

22 

‘6 

-f- 3-8 

Primitive (Tribal) 

9,776 

309 

— 5*1 

Btiscellaueous (MinorBeligions and religions not returned^, 

18 

1 

—51*6 



ReUgtoH&. it 

The Hindus largely predominate in the centre the larger numbers being returned in the Punjabt 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
they are no less than 89 per cent, of the popula* Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Prc- 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the sldency. 

('cntral India tracts, liajpiitana and Bombay. Christians. — The Christian community now 
Muhammadans monopolize the JNTorth-West numbers just 41 millions of persons in India 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir or 1^ per cent, of the population. Fifty-nine 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab per cent, of Christians arc returned from the 
and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They form about Madras Presidency and its States, and the com- 
28 per cent, of the iwpulation of Assam, 14 per munlty can claim 32 persons in every 1,000 of 
cent, in the United Provinces and 10 per cent, the population of the British districts of Madras 
in Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely and as large a proportion as 27 i)er cent, in 
confined to Burma where they are 85 per cent. Cochin and 29 per cent, in Travancore, where the 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized increase during the decade was about 30 per 
ill the Punjab and the Jains in Kajputana, cent. Elsewhere the Christians are scattered 
Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States, over the larger Provinces and States of India, the 
Those who were classed as following Tribal Punjab and Bihar and Orissa each having over 
Bcliglons are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 300 thousands, Bombay, Burma and the United 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, Provinces between 200 and 300 thousands and 
Burma, Madras, Bajputana, Central India and Bengal and Assam between 100 and 150 thous- 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number ands. Bivided racially Europeans (and allied 
under this head. More than thrcc-flfths of races) number 176 thousands, Anglo-Indians 
the total number of Christians reside in South 113 thousands and Indians nearly 4^^ millions, 
Indl» including the Hyderabad State. The so that out of every 100 Christians 93 are Indiana, 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 4 are Europeans and 3 are Anglo-Indians. 

SECTS OF CHRISTIANS. 


Total. 


1911. 


INDIA. 

Abyssinian 
Anglican Communion 

Armenian 

Baptist 

Congregatioualist 

Creek 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Minor Protestant Denominations . . 
Presbyterian 

• * 

Protestants (Unsectarian or Sect not specified) 
Quaker 

Roman Catholic 

Salvationist 

South India United Church 

Syrian, Chaldsean 

Syrian, Jacobite 

Syrian, Nestorhn 

Syrian, Reformed 

Syrian, Eomo‘Syrian 

Syrian, Unspecified .. 

Sect not returned . . . . 


4,753,174 3,873,958 

1 23 

633,180 402,752 

1,467 1,200 

444,479 337,226 

123.016 135,263 

237 594 

240,816 218,500 

208,135 171,844 

26,852 12,469 

254,838 181,130 

73,909 32,180 

1,036 1,245 

1,823,079 1,490,863 

88,922 52,407 

65,747 

1,926 13,780 

252,989 226,190 

97 

112.017 76,840 

423,068 413,1^2 

650 344 

76,904 17,954 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The figures of the total population of India 
arc not tabulated by annual age-periods but the 
table below gives the ago distribution of 10,000 
males and females in the Indian population : 


Age-group. 

1 1921. 

1 1911. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

0 — •> 

1,202 

1,310 

1,327 

1,43.3 

5—10 

1,471 

1,494 

1,383 

1,383 

10—15 

1,245 

1,081 

1*165 

997 

15—20 

812 

815 

848 

826 

20—25 

775 

881 

822 

930 

25—30 

865 

885 

896 

909 

30 — 35 

825 

833 

829 

835 

35—40 

630 

665 

622 

556 

40—45 

621 

621 

634 

631 

45—50 

392 

346 

380 

338 

50—65 

434 

438 

432 

443 

55—60 

185 

168 

177 

164 

60—65 

266 

298 

257 

305 

65—70 

81 

79 

83 

75 

70 & over 

160 

180 

145 

175 

Mean age 

24-8 

24-7 

24-7 

24-7 


In the whole of Uritish India the infant death- 
rate amounts to about one-fifth of the total 
' death-rate for all ages and about one-fifth of 
the children die before the age of one year. The 
ratios of deaths vary in different provinces the 
birth-rate being an important factor. Thus 
they are specially high in the United Provinces 
and Central Provinces where the birth-rate is 
high and low in Madras wliicli has a lower 
general birth-rate. The recorded rates in some 
of the cities are phenomenally high but may, 
owing to the defective reporting of births, be 
somewhat exaggerated. 

Special causes contribute to the high morta- 
lity of infants in India. Owing to the custom 
of early marriage co-habltatlon and child-birth 
commonly take place before the woman is phy- 
sically mature and this, combined with the 
primitive and Insanitary methods of midwifery, 
seriously affects the health and vitality of the 
mother and through her of the cliild. Available 
statistics show that over 40 per cent, of 
the deaths of infants occur in the first week 
after birth and over 60 per cent, in the first 
month. If the cliild survives the pre-natal and 
natal chances of congenital debility and the 
risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the dangers 
of death in the early months of life from diar- 
rhcpa or dysentery. 


Infant mortality in CitieB, 


Bombay 



.. 556 

Calcutta 



.. 386 

Eangoon 



.. 303 

Madras 



.. 282 

Karachi 



.. 249 

Delhi 

.. 


.. 233 


Sex RatiOi — In the whole of India there is 
an excess of males over females, the figures 
being 045 females per thousand males. These 
results being opposed to experience in most other 
countries of the world have been challenged and 
attributed to ormrs in the Indian census. This 
reasoning is rejected by the Census authorities, 
who insist that the disparity between the sexes 
is due to special conditions in the Indian Empire. 
The sex ratio has fallen in the last twenty years 
throughout India. The statistics of birth suggest 
that the proportion of females bom to males 
born has, if anything, declined during this 
period, and in any case there has been a 
marked decline in the last five years of the last 
decade In most provinces. The decline in the 
proportion of women however is chiefly due to 
(a) the absence of famine mortality which 
selects adversely to males and (b) the heavy 
mortality from plague and influenza which has 
selected adversely to females. 

Marriage. — The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. As a matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics. The table shows the number 
of married women per 1,000 married men In 
India and the main provinces. No definite 
conclusions however can be drawn from these 
figures because (1) they probably contain a 
certain number of widows, divorces and 
prostitutes who have wrongly returned as mar- 
ried and (2) it is impossible aocurately to gauge 
the effect of migration on the figures of the 
married In any area. The custom of polyandry 
is recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India. It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of sta- 
tistical interest. ' 

Number of married femaUs por 
1,000 males* 


India •• •• •• 1,008 

Assam 076 

Bengal 066 

Bihar and Orissa .. •. 1,034 

Bombay 087 

Burma 024 

C.P. and Berar . . • • 1,024 

Madras «. •• «• 1,061 

Punjab 1,021 

United ProvinceB .• •• 1,013 


Widows. — The proportion of widowers in 
the populations, viz., 6*4 per cent., does not 
differ widely from the figure for European 
countrieti but the number of widowi la strikingly 
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large. The large number of Indhn widows Is 
due partly to the early age of marriage, partly 
to the disparity in the ages of the husbands and 
wives but chiefly to the prejudice against the 
remarriage of widows. The higher castes of 
li Indus forbid it altogether and, as the custom 


is held to be a mark of social respectability, 
many of the more ambitious of the lower 
castes have adopted it by way of raising 
their social status, while Muhammadans who are 
closely brought into touch with their Hindu 
neighbours are apt to share the prejudice. 


Proportion of widows in the population per 1,000, 


Age, 

India, 

1021 

England 

and 

Wales, 

1911 

Age, 

India, 

1921 

England 

and 

Wales, 

1911 

All ages 

175'0 

73 '2 

20—25 

71*5 

1*5 

0—5 

•7 


25—35 

140-9 

13-1 

5--10 

4-5 


35—45 

325-2 

60-5 

10—15 

16’8 


4.5—65 .. .. 1 

619-4 

193-3 

15—20 

41’4 


65 and over . . 

834-0 

; 565-9 


Early Marriage. — The figures clearly show 
an increase in the numbers of those in the early 
age -categories who are still unmarried, The 
movement is most marked in the Hindu 
community but is shared by the other religions, 


the change being less ' noticeable among the 
Buddnist and Christian communities who are 
not addicted to early marriage. The change is 
most conspicuous in the age-categories 10 to 15 
for women and 10 to 20 for men. 
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Literacy, — The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply is 22-6 millions, 
amounting, if children under five years of age 
are excluded, to 82 in every thousand of the 
lK)pulation. Of males 139 in every thousand 
at age five and above are literate, the corres- 
ponding proportion in the case of females being 
21 . 

The Hindus have one literate person in every j 
thirteen ; for males the ratio is one in eight and 
for females one in sixty-three. The proportion 
of Sikh males who are literate is less than that 
of Hindus. One Mahomedan male in 11 and 
one female in 116 can read and write. The low 
position of Musalmans is partly due to the fact 
that in Bengal, the Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province and Sind, where they predominate, 
tliey aie ihostly agricultural. Where they are 
in a minority, as in the Central Provinces, United 
Provinces and Madras, they arc usually town- 
dwellers and have a considerably higher propor- 
tion of literates. The Hindu community 
embraces every stratum of society and the 
proportion of literacy is seriously affected by 
the inclusion of the vast mass of the lower rural 
classes. Some of the higher Hindu castes have 
more literate males than the Parsis whilst others 
sire on a level with or even below the aboriginal 
tribes. 

English. — In the whole of India 2 * 5 million 
persons or 160 males and 18 females in every 
ten thousand persons of each sex aged five and 
over can read and write English, 

One in thirty males in Bengal aid one in 
lorty-three in ^mbay are literate in English, 


In Madras, Assam and Burma the proportion Is 
2 per cent, while in Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces it is below 
1 per cent. Of the States Cochin and Travancore 
have between 3 and 4 per cent., but in others 
the porportions are much lower. More than 
half the number of Farsi males and one-fourth 
of their females can read and write English. Of 
Christians nearly all the Europeans and many of 
the Anglo-Indian are literate In English ; but 
except on the southern coast English literacy 
is rare among the Indian Christians and the 
regional proportions therefore largely follow 
the racial distribution. Though the proportions 
in the other communities, taken on the total 
populations, are small, some of the higher castes 
have a fairly large number of English-knowing 
members. In Bengal about half of the 
Baidya males and a quarter of the Brahman 
and Kayastha males are literate in English, 
while in Madras more than a quarter of 
the Tamil Brahmans can claim this ac- 
complishment. Of the Jains in Kathiawar 
nearly a tenth are literate in English 
though the Chaturth Jains of Kolhapur, 
who are cultivators, are less literate tlian the 
average of the Presidency. During the decade 
the number of males knowing English rose by 51 
per cent, and that of females by 67 per cent. 
Among the main Provinces the greatest progress 
has been made by Bengal, Assam and J^mbay 
and in the States by Cochin, Travancore, 
Mysore and Baioda. , 

Languages. — In the whole Indian Empire 
222 languages were returned at the census, dia- 
lects, as has been previously explained, not 
having been separately considered. The jidncl- 
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pal languages are given in the following 
statement : — 


Language. 


Number of 
speakers in (OOO’s 
omitted). 

Percent- 
age of in- 
crease or 


1921. 

1911. 

decrease. 

Western Hindi 


96,714 

96,041 

-f- 1 

Bengali . . 
Telugu 


49,294 

48,368 

+ 2 


25,601 

23,543 

+ 2 

Marathi . . 


18,798 

19,807 

~ 6 

TamU 


18,780 

18,128 

4- 4 

Panjabi . . 


16,234 

16,877 

+ 2 

Bajasthanl 


12,681 

14,068 

—10 

Kanarese .. 


10,374 

10,626 

— 1 

Orlya 


10,143 

10,162 

—•2 

Qujarati . . 


9.652 

9,238 

•f 3 

Burmese .. 


8,423 

7,894 

+ 7 

Malayalam 

Lahnda or West- 

7,498 

6,702 

+10 

em Panjabi 

•• 

6,652 

1 1 

4,779 

+18 


The necessity of a common medium of con- 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace- 


ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject 
of a considerable amount of discussion and 
suggestion during the last decade and a good 
deal has been written on the possibility of a 
lingua franca for India. The combined speakers 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably 
exceed in number the strength of any other 
individual language in India, and if we add to 
these two languages Bihari and Bajasthanl, 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- 
turned under that name in the census schedules, 
we gee well over 100 millions of speakers of 
tongues which have some considerable affinities 
and cover a very large area of northern and 
central India. In their pure forms these four 
languages may be scientifically distinct; but 
this is not the popular view. There is a common 
element in the main languages of northern and 
central India which renders their speakers, with- 
out any great conscious change in their speech 
mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
common basis already forms an approach to 
a lingua franca over a large part of India. 

Infirmities.— These are classes under four 
main heads — insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 
and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
the number of persons suffering from each 
infirmity at each of the last five censuses and the 
proportion per hundred thousand of the popula- 
tion 


Infirmity. 

NulfBBB AFFLICTED WITH RATIO PER HUNDRED THOUSAND 

OF THE POPULATION, 


1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891, 

1881. 

Insane 

88,306 

28 

81,006 

26 

66,205 

23 

74,279 

27 

81,132 

35 

Deaf-mutes 

189,644 

60 

199,891 

64 

163,168 

52 

196,861 

75 

197,215 

86 

Blind 

479,637 

162 

443,653 

142 

354,104 

121 

458,868 

167 

526,748 

229 

Lepers 

102,513 

32 

109,094 

35 

97,340 

33 

126,844 

46 

131,968 

57 

Total . . 

860,099 

272 

833,644 

267 

670,817 

229 

856,252 

315 

937,063 

407 

• . 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascribed, partly, to a progressive 
improvement In the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and, partly, to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science. In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
ahd, certainly in 1901, many of the persons 


afflicted must have escaped notice in the course * 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 315 to 267. The small increase in the 
present decade, amounting to 26,455 persons or 
one per 100,000 may be due to improvement in 
record and tabulation but is certainly 
unexpected. 

Caste- — The enormous complexity of the 
caste system makes it impossible to give more 
than the briefest results here ; the curious must 
be referred to the extensive literature on the 
subject, and to the whole chain of census reports 
where it is discussed in various aspects. All 
we can do here is to give the census figures of 
the main castes, with a comparison with lull. 





Variation In certain main castes. 


Baniya 

Banjara 

Barhai 

lihil 

Brahman 

Burmese 

Chamar 

r:huhra 

Dhobi 

Dosadli 


Kaibarfcta 

Kamina 

Kammalau 

Kapu 

Karen 

Kayastfia 
Kewat 
Koiri 
Koli 
Korl. . 

• • 

Kunihar 

Kunbl 

Kurmi 

Llnj'ayat 

Lodha 


Mall . . 

Mappilla 

Maratha 

Mochl 

Namasudra 


1021 1 

1911 

0,032,861 

1,119,486 

1,167,373 

9,481,194 

998,222 

1,264,379 

895,307 

1,042,007 

1,324,053 

1,015,738 

1,041,246 

1,334,756 

2,726,007 

651,027 

969,047 

1,795,808 

14,254,991 

2,085,427 

866,020 

1,033,879 

1,590,690 

14,568,472 

8,370,152 

11,224,557 

1,146,779 

2,020,531 

1,167,686 

7,643,742 

11,448,786 

1,254,150 

2,029,495 

1,189,274 

790,714 

1,299,770 

1,416,758 

2,902,502 

2,179,485 

865,511 

1 340,631 
1,515,794 
2,995,598 
2,195,168 

2,905,724 

7,374,817 

2,698,132 

1,228,590 

1,707,223 

2,972,928 

6,887,655 

2,709,623 

1,281,515 

1,726,546 

2,877,768 

1,160,984 

1,288,711 

3,379,328 

1,042,131 

2,711,060 

1,126,095 

l,047,.58r) 

3,327,179 

1,102,695 

2,312,235 

1,150,427 

1,680,615 

2,499,014 

837,025 

2,133,313 

1,129,799 

1,726,977 

3,164,968 

900,062 

3,353,029 

3,194,694 

3,574,808 

2,738,214 

1,616,662 

3,423,942 

4,512,182 

3,707,090 

2,968,440 

1,703,556 

1,546.313 

779,886 

1,687,857 

8,002,516 

1,986,414 

1,517,587 

786,431 

1,920,462 

3,326,712 

2,067,621 

1,875,610 

1,108,385 

6,566,334 

923,714 

2,172,823 

1,939,869. 

1,044,557 

4,972,954 

926,426 

2,082,647 
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Variation in certain main 




PEB80NS. 


CASTE. 

1921 

1911 

Nayar 

Palll 

Paraiyan . . 

Pasi 

Pathan 


1,311,112 
2,809,9«9 
2,407,309 
* 1 ,488,582 

3,647,868 

1,127,264 

2,820,161 

2,447,370 

1,461,902 

3,629,634 

liajbansi . . 

Koch 

llajpiit 

Saiyid 

Santa! 

Sheikli 


1,818,674 

360,602 

9,772,518 

1,601,247 

2,26.5,282 

33,387,909 

1,914,868 

367,100 

9,400,886 

1,544,629 

2,127,878 

31,851,028 

Sindhl 

Sonar 

Teli or Till . . 
Vakkaliga . . 
Vellala 


858,054 

1,137,611 

4,159,479 

1,302,552 

2,716,359 

1,697,486 

1,180.624 

4,178,145 

1,346,758 

2,592,282 


There has been niiich disciiHsion of recent 
years of the position and numbers of ** 'l lie 
Depressed Classes” — a term which has never 
been accurately defined, but which may be des* 
cribed as the classes outside the pale of 


Hindu Society. Their numbers are given In 
the census as between 55 and 00 millions. 

The main figures of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians are given below : — 


Province, Stale or Agency. 

European and Allied llaccs in 
1921. 

Total 
European 
and Allied 
llaccs 
in 1911. 

Anglo-Indians. 

PritlBh 

Subjects. 

Others. 

Total. 

1921. 

1911. 

India 

10.3, 918 

10,139 

174,057 

197,639 

113,012 

100,420 

Provinces 

148,525 

9,124 

157,649 

178,130 

06,529 

86,196 

States and Agencies 

15,393 

1,015 

16,408 

1 

19,509 

16,483 

• 14,224 


OCCUPATIONS. 


India is essentially an agricult\iral country 
and agriculture proper supports 224 millions 
of persons or 71 per cent, of the population of 
the Empire. If we add the pastoral and hunting 
occupations the percentage rises to 73, while 
, a considerable proportion of the unfortunately 
large number of persons in the category of vague 
and unclassiflable occupations arc probably 
labourers closely connected with the occupations 
of the land. Industries support 10 per cent, 
of the population, but the bulk of these are 
engaged in unorganised industries connected 
with the supply of personal and household 
necessities and the simple Implements of work. 


Organized industries occupy only 1 percent, 
of the i)eople. In trade and transport, on 
which less than 6 per cent, and 2 per cent., 
respectively, depend a not Inconsiderable number 
are connected uith the disposal of the various 
kinds of agricultural products. The administra- 
tion and protection of the country engage only 
4,825,479 persons, or ii per cent, of the popu- 
lation, and the remainder are supported by 
domestiiL miscellaneous and unproductive 
occupations. Though the extent to which 
agriculture predominates in individual provinces 
varies, there is no region in which it does 
not in some form easily take the first place. 
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In spite of the trade of Calcutta and the 
numerous industrial and mining concerns of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa the population 
of the eastern provinces is overwhelmingly 
agricultural and contains a higher percentage 
of persons supported by the land than any other 
tract of India. Of Industrial workers the largest 
proportions in the local population are in the 
riinjab, the United Provinces and Bombay. Of 
these three provinces, however, agriculture domi- 
nates the economic life of the first two, where the 
industrial occupations, though they engage a 
substantial number of persons, are mostly of 
the cottage industry type. In Bombay the 
development of organized industry is of some 
economic importance, but is at present largely 
confined to a few of the biggest cities. In the 
category of unclassified occupations the 
majority of persons are labourers whose parti- 
cular form of labour is unspooifled and the 
rest mostly unspecified clerks. 


Compared with 1911 the agriculturists have 
increased a little faster than the total population, 
though fishermen and hunters are fewer. Miners 
liave risen in number with the recent expansion 
of the industry. Industries have substantially 
decreased and of the principal forms of Industry 
the textile workers liave dropped considerably, 
as also have potters and workers In wood and 
metal. An increase under transport by rail 
is countered by a drop under transport by road. 
Trade has increased, trade in textiles showing 
a slight rise and trade in food a slight drop. 
The number employed in public administration 
lo practically stationary, but the army has 
risen while the police has fallen heavily. T.aw 
and medicine have gained at the e.xpense of 
religion, and tliongh instruction has spread 
letters have fallen. Bentiers are fewer and 
domestic servants as many. Beggars and 
vagrants, the raw material of crime and disease, 
have decreased but criminals, tiie finished article, 
have risen in numbers. 


Occupation or meant of Livelihood, 


Occupation. 


Number 
of persons 
supported. 


INDIA 

Pasture and agriculture 
Fishing and hunting . . 
Mi les, quarries, salt, etc. 
Industry 


R16,05.'>,231 

229,04.5,019 

1,607,831 

542,053 

33,167,018 


Textiles 
Dress and toilet 
Wood 

Food Industries 
Ceramics . . 


7,847,829 

7,425,213 

3,613.583 

3,100,361 

2,215,041 


Building Industries 
Metals 

Chemicals, etc. 
Hides, skins, etc. . 
Other industries . 


1,753,720 

1,802,208 

1,194,263 

731,124 

3,483,676 


Transport (including postal, telegraph and telephone services) 
Trade 


4,331,054 

18,114,622 


Hotels, cafes, etc., and other trade in foodstuffs 

Trade in textiles 

Banxs, exchange, insurance, etc. 

Other trades 


9,988,983 

1,286,277 

993,492 

5,845,870 


Army and Navy 
Air force 

Police 

Public administration .. 
Professions and liberal arts 

Eeligion 

Instruction' 

Medicine . . 

Others 

Domestic Service 
All others 


757,954 

1,033 

1,422,610 

2,643,882 

5,020,571 


2,457,614 

805,228 

659,583 

1,008,146 

4,570,161 

14,831,938 


peeppatiop wfts pot Tecoided for 887, 24 9 peifpns, 
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Collieries. — Of a total of 288 thouBAnd 
BupTOrted by colUeries 205 thousand are actual 
worKors. The most important coal mines 
lie in the provinces of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal, a he Jherria coal-field in Manbhura, 
the importance of which is due to its accessi- 
bility and the superior quality of its coal, alone 
produces over fifty per cent, of the total annual 
output of coal in India. According to the indus- 
trial census the total population employed 
In the ooal mines of Manbhum was 82,619, of 
whom 347 were managers, 1,619 belonged to 
the supervising and technical stuff and 1,482 to 
the clerical staff, while 32,843 were skilled and 
46,428 unskilled workers. 

Textlles-^Cotton. — Of the industries the 
textile industries are by far the most important, 
the number of persons occupied in industries 
connected with cotton being returned as 

6.872.000 or just three-quarters of the whole 
number of those supported by textile industries. 

The bulk of the organized establishments 
are in the western tracts, where the large cities 
owe a considerable portion of their prosperity 
to the development of the textile industries 
and the cotton-growing country is covered with | 
mechanically worked gins and presses for the 
preliminary treatment of the raw material, j 
Of the 2,037 establlsiiments connected with ’ 
cotton manufacture, employing in all 434,000 
persons, no leas than 737 establishments, with 

277.000 employees or 64 per cent, of the per- 
sonnel, belong to the western Presidency and 
its States. 

Jute. — The spinning, pressing and weaving 
of jute support a population of 493,099, as 
compared with 362,369 ten years ago. There 
are a few mills and presses' in Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa, and Madras, but the industry is 
practically confined to Bengal. 

Nature of Ownership. — Of the total number 
of 16,606 etablishments 677 are owned by 
Government, 3,292 by registered companies and 
11,637 by private persons. The Government 
owned concerns are mostly railway and engi- 
neering workshops and other concerns such as 
brick and tile factories connected with the 
construction of roads and building and printing 
presses. The tea and rubber plantations are 
mostly the property of companies. Out of the 
795 tea plantations in Assam 632 belong to 
companies. On the other hand the coffee plan- 
tations of Madras, which are much smaller con- 
cerns than the tea gardens, are mostly privately 
o>fned, only 23 out of 127 belonging to com- 

? snies in Madras and 10 out of 242 in Mysore. 

he collieries are mostly company-owned, but of 
the 42 manganese mines of the Central Provin- 
/ies half are owned by companies and half by 
private persons. Of the 392 cotton ginning 
/mills in Bombay 833 are private owned, but 
of the cotton weaving mills 129 out of 346 are 
owned by companies. Similarly the jute pres- 
ses are mostly private, while 60 out of the 62 
[ute mills of Bengal are company owned. 
Practically all the printing presses are private 
concerns, and so are a large number of the 
general workshops and such concerns like flour 
and rice mills and brick and tile works, which 
are mostly on a small scale. European com- 
panies own thp ngtprlty of gardens o| I 


Assam and Bengal, but as has already been seen 
Indian enterprise is growing in regard to the 
private ventures. Indigo in Bihar and Orissa, 
coffee in Madras and rubber in Travancore are 
mostly in European hands but the coffee plan- 
tations of Mysore are largely owned by Indians. 
Most of the large collieries of Bengal are held 
by European companies, but 66 out of the 73 
private concerns belong to Indians. The cotton 
Industry of Western India is almost entirely 
Indian ; while the jute mills of Bengal are in 
European hands though the small presses are 
mostly owned by Indians. The rice and flour 
mills and the brick and tile factories, with the 
exception of a few' large concerns, are In the 
hands of Indians. 

Women as Workers.— The adult women 
(unskilled) number 508 per 1,000 adult men 
and the i)rox)ortlon of the children of both sexes 
under 14 years old Is 140 per 1,000 adults. By 
far the majority of women labourers, viz., 322 
out of 540 thousand, are on the plantations, 
where their proportion per 100 men is as high 
as 94, the children being 190 per 1,000 adults. 
Women and children are also numerous in the 
textile and mining industries and in the former 
there are 408 adult women (unskilled) per 1,000 
men and in the latter 521. Nearly 30 per cent, 
of the women employed in textile industries are 
recorded as skilled. About 61 per cent, of the 
total number of children employed in organized 
Industries arc boys and the girls almost equal the 
boys on the plantations and in the mines and 
form about one-fifth of the child labour in the 
textile Industries. In the larger industries 
(20 persons and above) both female and child 
labour has dropped since 1911, the proportion 
of women (unskilled) being 515 now against 
561 in 1911 per 1,000 men and the proportion 
of children per 1,000 adults 141 against 191 In 
1911. The figures vary curiously in different 
industries ami suggest that they are not alto- 
gether trustworthy. Women have Increased in 
the plantations and textiles and declined in the 
mines. Children have decreased in the plan- 
tations and textiles and increased in the mines. 
Both w’omen and children find considerable 
employment in the establishments connected 
with glass, i)ottery, cement and building and to 
a less extent in those of food and dress. 

Occupation of Europeans. — Of th« 103,405 
male Europeans, 63,538 belong in some 
capacity to the category of Public Force, i.e., 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and Police ; over 
9,000 to Transport, i.e., largely railway ofiiclals 
and about 6,000 to Public Administration | 
4,600 to Mines and Industries ; 6,900 to pro- 
fessions ; 4,600 to trade, while there are about 
4,200 imperfect entries, a number which to- 
gether with the known deficiency In the census 
of Europeans generally somewhat detracts from 
the value of the' details. The abnormal con- 
stitution of the foreign European population 
is exhibited by the small number of dependants 
viz., 62,000, as against 111,000 workers, whereas 
the number of Anglo-Indian dependants is just 
about double the number of their workers. 
Nearly one^hlrd of the Anglo-Indian males are 
employed on Transport, i.e., chiefly Bailw'ay, 
and the remainder mostly find employment as 
apd upper spbordlpates. 
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Next to the complexion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India Is drawn by their dress and per- 
gonal decoration. In its simplest form a Hindu's 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with e\en so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
Ws legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts of 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist's 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress.--The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
In Burma, the ends are left loose in front. In 
the greater part of India, they arc tucked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Boman toga. Under this garment 
is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves : the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
Is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied roufid the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- | 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other vaaietlbs prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated p3n:amidB, high and low, 
with sides at different angles: folded brims, 
projecting brims: long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
Ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot’s 
beak ” of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or Farsi, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Uharwar, 
Alimedabad or Bhavnagar. 

Fashion Variations. — Fashions often vary 
With climate and occupation. The Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in his pocket ; yet, as 
he must Work for long hours in water, hcrwould 
QOt ^ver his legs, but snspendonly a coloured 
*jr^ef from hte waist In front. The Pathan 
^ the cold porth-weet affects loose baggy 


trousers, a tall head-dress befitting b)s stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respects 
able, Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at tlie present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds arc sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Maral>ar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or botli ar6 worn. Many Mussalman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha, 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have gene- 
rally adopted tiie Mussalman practice of seclu- 
sion. In tiie Dekhan and in Southern India 
they have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
liigh casto Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedana 
in most cases do. Tho'former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grow it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagls as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into a crest, in indtation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose^ 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist— 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later — and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
the lotus, Hie rose, and the champaka, are among 
the mest popular object of repie9eiitation |u 
gold o]r silver. 
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Manners and Customs 


Caste Marks. — Caste marks constitute a i 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, I 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy* and is omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the comers of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arras and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
TulsI or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudraksha 
UceocarpuB ganUnut, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas. 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shaiva sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god. 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Eudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes, lleligious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings j 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. I 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s | 
feathers. | 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a ■ 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows i 
are forbidden to exliiblt this sign of happiness, 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for dilferent purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The ; 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted | 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations . The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the Bikli Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 

Shiva. — ^India is a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased. 
Shiva has the largest number of worshippers. 
He has three eyes, one in his forehead, a moon's 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
the coil a woman’s face representing the river 
Ganges. His abode is the Mount Kailas in the 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 
source. Round his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and ho also wears a 
necklace of skulls. In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he U very fond of this exer- 
cise. He sits on a tiger’s skin, and his vehicle 
is a whi’e bull. His wife Parvati and his son 
Oane^a lit op his thighs. An esoteric mean- 


ing is attached to every part of his physic^ 
personality. The three eyes denote an insight 
into the past, present and future ; the moon; 
the serpeute, and the skuils denote months, 
years and cycles, for Shiva is a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. BLe is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or ph^lus which represents 
creative energy. 

Ganpati. — Ganesh or Ganpati, the con* 
troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
1 worshipped by all sects throughout India. 
Every undertaking is begun with a prayer to 
him. He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 
several weapons in his hands, and a piece of his 
tusk in one hand. He is said to have broken 
i it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him. The different parts of hla body 
are. also esotciically explained. His vehicle Is 
a rat. 

Parvati.— Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, is worshipped under various names and 
forms. She is at the head of ail female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
I manifestations. Some are benign and beau- 
! tiful, others terrible and ugly. Kali, the tute- 
j lary deity of Kalighat or Calcutta, is one of her 
I fierce manifestations. In this form she is 
i black : a tongue smeared with blood projects 
! from her gaping mouth : besides her wea^ns, 
she carries corpses in her hands, and round her 
neck are skulls. Bombay also takes its name 
from a goddess, Miimbadevl. Gouri, to whom 
offerings are made in Indian homes at an annual 
festival, is benign. On the other hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddesses or 
“ mothers.” 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is the most popular deity next to Shiva, 
He is worshipped through his several incarna- 
tions as well as his original personality. His 
home is the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
on the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 
At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
From his navel issues a lotus, on which is seated 
Brahma, the third member of the trini&y. In 
his hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 
of bis enemies are severed. Round his neck are 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
breast are shining jewels. As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son is the god of love. To carry oh the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Rama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality. Rama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his hands. He is always ac- 
companied by his wife Slta, often by his brother 
Lakshmana, and at his feet, or standing before 
him with joined hands, is Hanuman, the monkey 
chieftain, wtio assisted him in bis expedition 
against Havana, the abductor of bis wife. 

I Krishna is also a human figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of bis city, esoterloally 
explained to mean his devotees. 

Brahmar.ls seldom worshipped: only a 
I couple of temples dedicated to aim have yet 
> bean discovered iP aU India. 
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Minor Deities.— ‘The minor coda and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 
( fill the SUndn pantheon, and to whom shrines 
[ are erected ana worship is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unlmown to sacred literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly hy the lower classes. Some 
of them, though not mentioned In ancient lite- 
rature, are celebrated in the works of modem 
saints. 

The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
common to Hinduism. But thdr view of 
Divinity is different from the Hi|du concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu* theologians 
they are atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Slddhartha as if he was a god, and 
indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists. 

Images- — Besides Invisible powers and dei- 
fied persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals, trees and inanimate objects. This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in 6])irits as the cause 
of all good or harm. Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses — the 
eagle of Vishnu: the swan of Brahma: the 
peacock of Saraswati : Haiiuman, the monkey 
of Hama; one serpent upholds the earth, an- 
other makes Vishnu’s bed : elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Indra’s vehicle : the goddess 
Durga or Kali rides on a tiger : one of Vishnu’s 
Incarnations was partly man and partly lion. 
The cow is a useful animal: to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and he 
treats her as his mother. So did the Rishi of 
Old, who often subsisted on milk and fruits and 
roots. To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
pensable. The snake excites fear. Stones, on 
which the image of a serpent Is carved, may be 
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seen under many trees by the roadside. The 
princlnal trees and plants worshipped are the 
Sacred Fig or Plpal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bllva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They are in one way or anothoc 
associated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated. The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moun- 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Rishis, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Gandaki and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped In many house- 
holds and temples. 

Worship.— Without going Into a temple, one 
can get a fair idea of imago worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 
It is washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers : food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round It, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place : jewels are placed 
on the idol : and the offerings are on a larger 
scale. Idols are carried in public procession in 
palanquins or cars. The lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses. 

Domestic Life. — Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession. In 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride is decorated : the latter may shock him, 
for a Hindu dead body is generally carried on 
a few pieces of bamboo lashed together : a thin , 
cloth is thrown over it and the Imdy is tied to 
the frame. The Mahornedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin. 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial grojind in a palanquin with great pomp. 
The higher castes cremate the dead ; others 
bury them. Burial Is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose the dead in 
Towers of Silence. 


Indian Names. 


The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes as well. Appa Salieb, 
Anna Rao, Babajl, Bapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added. It is 
Po^ible that In early society the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man whlt«, black, or red : gold 
or silver : genL diamond, ruby, pearb or merely 
» stone : Bmall or tali, weak or strong : a lien, 
s snake, a parrot, or a dog: and to name a 
woman alter a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a lew names from the epics, Pandu means 


white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black: 
Bbima terrible: Nakula a mongoose: Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot : Shriuga a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
is a diamond : Ratna or Ratan a jewel : Sonu 
or Chinna gold : Vclli or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were bom, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
Is doubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 
of a devil is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings, the reason seems to be that they wen* 
originally human. 
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High-caste practlces.~The high caate 
Hinaii, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a det^ is on his lips, the 
mote merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tnnitv of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva Is happy : Vishnu is 
a pervader : wvinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has fine hair : Kama is a dellghtcr : 
Lakshmana is lucky; Karayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters : 
Ganesha is the Loid of Siiiva’s hosts : Dlnakara 
Is the luminary that makes the day : Subrah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow : SaitrJ a ray of light : Tara a star : 
Badha prosperity : Bukmihi is she of golden 
ornaments: Bhama of the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one's children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. When a mother losee several 
children, she begins to suspect that sonic evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her ofif-spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Eeru, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the mortal. Women are named after 
rivers, as Sarasvati, Ganga, Bhagirathl, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, just as men arc sometimes 
callM after mountains. Manu counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of devi- 
ousness and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability. But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Burmaus have a 
nirlous custom : if a child is born on a Monday, 
Its name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palated, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 

Family names. — When a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
faimly or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Gnpta to a Valshyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s. 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
otiier two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Bamadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Valsh- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Aivangar to their names. Shastri, 
Acnarya, Boat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerjl, are among the titles indicative of tlie 
Bnthmanical profession of studying and teach- 
ing the sacrea books. Among warlike classes, 
like the Bajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lien) has become more popular than the ancient 
Vanna. The Sindhi Mai, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Baja 
obanged Into Baya, Bao and Bai was a poli- 
tical title, and Is not confined to any caste. 
Tbe Bengali family names, like Bose and Gbose, 


Dntt and Mltra, Ben and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be dianged. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Ohetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mndallyat 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles whi(^ 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Bam, 
Lai, Hand, Chand, are among tne additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as In Bamji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanareso Appa, the Telugu Gam, the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babn, 
Baba, Lala, Sodid, Pandit, Baja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 

Professional names. — Family names some- 
times denote a profession : in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpande, Ghitnavls, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held In former 
times. One family name may mean a floor 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To insert the father’s name 
between one's personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western India. It Is 
rare elsewiiere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix *kar* or ’wallah* is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Chipluukars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Malabaris and Bilimorias, as among Parsis. 
Thu? Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev’s 
father’s name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibl and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names arc generally borrowed from their sacred 
I and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
I quentiy Indicate a profession or a niace, as 
I in the case of Hindus In W^tem India: Batli- 
wallab, Bcadymoney, Contractor, SaklatwaUab, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names. 

Conversions. — As a rule, a child is named 
soon after it is born, and in the case of males 
the appellation is not changed. The higher 
Hindu castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving ceremony performed on the 
twelfth day after birth. When a girl is married 
in these castes, the husband’s family give her 
a new personal name. When a boy is invested 
with the sacred thread and Is made a twice- 
born, his name is not changed, but when a man 
joins an order of ascetics, bis lay name is drop- 
ped, and he assumes a new name. So also 
when a Burman joins an order of monks or 
nuns, tee lay name is superseded by a Pall 
name. Christian converts change their originai 
name when they are baptised* 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
flenaratlon between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to Industry 
fl 3 was the case in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
tiie term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 

Historical.— The degree of proficiency at- 
tained In art by Indians prior to B. 0. 250, can 
onlv be conjectured by their advancement 
ill literature; tnd by the indirect evidences 
of Indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B. 0. 250 do not exist. The chief 
historic schools of architecture arc as follows. 

Name. Bates. I.ocality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist ..B.C.250 — Ellora, Aianta,Ivali, 
A.D.750. Sanclii. 

Jaina .. ..A.B.IOOO — Ellora, Mount Abu, 
1300. Palitona. 

Bralimlnical . . A .1). fOO to Ellora, Elephanta, 

the present Orissa, Bhuvancs- 
day. war, Dharwar. 

Chalukyan ..A.B.IOOO — Umber, Somnathpiir, 
1200. Ballur. 

Dravidian . . A.B.1350— Ellora, Tanjorc, Ma- 
1750. dura, Tiiinevclly. 

Vathan ..A.D.1200— Belhi, Mandu, Jaun- 
1550. pore. 

Indo-Saracenic A.I).1520 — Lahore, Belhi, Agra^ 
1700. Amber, Bijapur. 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplified 
hy the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the To-pes or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmlstjik- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples arc horse-shoe open- 
iugs in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
nades of pillars with richly oniamented caps in 
the interior halls. Jaina Architecture is found 
in its most highly developed form in the Bilwara 
tenjples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint; a 
porch, wid* an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. OoustructionaJ 
methods suggest that original types In wood 
have been copied in marble. 

Brahminical, Chalukyan and Bravidian 
styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches. The outer forms vary. The northern 
Braliminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Bravidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
1 fl|?bres in high relief. The Chalukyan 
ui ^'^coted by its northern and |puthem 
neighbours, taking features from each without 
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losing its own special cliaractertetics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan Inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Bellii are 
fine examples in the Futub Mosque and Minar. 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
employment of H Indu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmcdabad already show Hindu 
influence; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaiinpore and Mandu. Indo-Saracenlc 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors, 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish Influence, especially 
in the groat tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in tdgher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions. 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Belhi, Agra, l^attehpore-Sikri and Bijapur, and 
i the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
: princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and else when? in 
India. The application of great architectural 
, treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
i to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
I and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
j constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 


Sculpture- — ^The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in isolated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modem times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Home. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which it became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without its equal 
elsewhere In the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temples of Ellora. Ajanta 
and Elephanta. The great Trlmnrthi in the 
last named of these temples ranks for mystery 
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ftnd expreislve grandeur with the gieateit 
maetenleoee of Egyptian art. The outstanding 
ohaiacterletiOB of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed in suggesting movement: 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements ox 
line and mass ; and an overpowering ingenuity 
In intricate design. Mahomedan sculpture 
in India, though not exclusively confined i 
to geometric forms as is that of the 
more severe Arabian school, is very 
restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindus. Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometric ornament 
shows great ingenuity and invention ; and 
wonderful decorative use is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering In panels, and their 
borders. The representation of human or 
animal figures is rarely to be met with. Sculp- 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, kept 
very low ; and Is mainly confined to the decora- 
tion of mouldings, architraves, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces. Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been employed and are more satisfactory ; but 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are 
striking examples of a happy combination of 
the two styles. 

Painttng.*-~Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was first 
plastered and then decorated with colour, but 
tile only paintings, in the modem accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta. 
These remarkable works were produced at 
intervals during the first 600 years of the Chris- 
tian era. They exhibit all the finer character- 
istics of the best Indian sculpture, but with an 
added freedom of expression due to the more 
tractable vehicle employed. They remained 
hidden in the Deccan jungles for nearly twelve 
hundred years, until accidentally discovered 
in ]816. They are painted in a species of 
fresco ; and when first brought to light were 
well preserved, but they have greatly deterio- 
rated owing to the well meant, but misguided 
action of copyists, and the neglect of the au- 
thorities. Their origin is as wrapt in mystery 
as is that of the artists who painted them; for 
no other paintings of similar power and charac- 
ter are known to exist; and the artists, so far as 
Is known, left no successors. Kine hundred 
years elapsed between the completion of the 
Ajanta paintings and the commencement of 
the second period of Indian painting. This 
owned its origin to the introduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahac. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of tbe Moghul school were miniatures. They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
eolonr upon paper or vellum, resembling in 
te^lque the lllnmlnated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle agra. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character; this phase of 
^^v^lopment bei^g clpsely allied to the art 


the eallgiaphlst. As fts range extended, a re« 
markable sdiool of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained bnt extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish In the painting of detail. 
The artists of a Hlndn off-snoot of this move- 
i ment, known as the Eajpnt school, were less 
fnlly endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters; but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
the Mahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, were not intended for exhibi- 
tion upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios. As this school 
of painting was the last expression of tradi- 
tional art in India, In the restricted sense here 
applied to the term, and, as the question has a 
distinct bearing upon the modem development 
of painting, a few words may be added regarding 
the difference between the conventions fol- 
lowed by Eastern and Western painters. Un- 
til the middle of the fourteenth century the 
conventions of both East and West were 
practically the same, though the use of them 
differed according to environment and national 
temperament. These conventions the artists 
of the East have retained ; and development 
has been upon the line of decorative fitness, 
harmony of colour, and expressive action. 
Their art has throughout been decorative, and 
when natural objects have been depicted, their 
treatment has been that of a flat pattern. The 
European painters, after the period above men- 
tioned on the contrary, sought to attain the 
appearance of actuality in the objects depicted 
by the study of the science of light and shade, 
and perspective: and in achieving this end, and 
developing it into the realisation of atmosphere 
and light, they sacrificed a large measure of the 
decorative quality which characterised the 
work of the earlier school. Eastern artists 
have ignored or been blind to light and shade; 
and in works entirely free from European in- 
fluence one will look in vain for any suggestion 
of it in their figures or for shadows of objects 
cast upon the ground. During the last fifty 
years there has been a strong movement toward 
a return to decorative conventions, on the 
part of European artists who have assimilated 
much that the East has to teach them, without 
thereby affecting the distinctively Western 
character of their work. Indian and Japanese 
artists have been less successful when attempt- 
ing the reverse of this practice, and appear to 
lose whatever is best in their traditional practice 
without acquiring the finer qualities of that of 
the West. 

Modern Painting.— As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Anrangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor, to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the contlnnons wars 
be waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula trader his rule ; and partly to the 
tend^cy stron^y Inherent in t^p Ipdi^b artipt 
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to become stereotyped in his practice. Ali 
forelfin designers, painters and craftsmen 
who had been attracted to India by the great 
works carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shal.* 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no sucoesaors. The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools In remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 
So purely mechanical did the work become that 
in some of the schools or guilds of painters, the 
execution of a single picture was subdivided ; 
one craftsman painting the face, a second the 
drapery, and a third the background. Such 
methods could only lead to deterioration and 
decay. At the time when the British East 
India Company ceased to bo only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the '* Company " was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its* existence, extending its borders 
and settling the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
pra(!tlco which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western art 
into the country, Greek and its derivative styles 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. 'J^he practical result was 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
ailordlng no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were all imported 
from England; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, wore furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in England. 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Archae- 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Grown in 1859. In 
England Itself, the first fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century was a period of gross commer- 
cialism and artistic degradation; but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the value 
of art as applied to industry. 

The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England were imitated in a timid 
and tentative manner in India: and were attach- 
ed to the educational system, which had been 
previously modelled upon a definitely European 
basis. These schools of art, it should be re- 
membered, were specially established to assist 
the artistic industries of the country, and not 
to provide instruction in architeotnie, sculpture 
and painting. In fact at a subseahent period 
th^ narrowly escaped extinction by the Seo- 
of State, upon the ground that they 
had become schools of painting and bad thus 


been diverted from performing the original fune* 
tion for which they were established. The 
work of the Schools of Art in regard to indus- 
trial art is referred to elsewhere; and as two of 
them, that at Madras and that at Lahore, have 
confined their activities almost exclusively to 
this branch of the subject it is necessary to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay in the present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional expori- 
moDts in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field; for in addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture; a 
range of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion is given in the applied arts; and research 
laboratories and studios devoted solely to the 
improvement of the Pottery industry. It Is 
in the principles underlying the instruction In 

E ainting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
ay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have In view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 

E ainters. Mr. Havell, who until a few years 
ack was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
banished from within its walls every vestige 
of European art ; and claimed that the tradi- 
tional art of India, in its old forms, is not dead, 
but merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and needed but to be released from 
thlH incubus to regain its pristine Vigour. Well 
equipped with literary ability ; backed by in- 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, which 
he advocated with admirable persistence; he 
imposed upon his students an exclusive and 
severe study of the Moghul and Eajput schools 
of painting. He was fortunate in finding a 
willing and equally enthusiastic disciple in 
Mr. Abinandranath Tagore, an artist of fine 
imagination and fancy, endowed with technical 
ability of a high order, combined with a serious 
devotion to his art. He with other Bengal 
painters, inspired by Mr. Ha veil’s precepts, 
founded, about fifteen years ago, what has smoe 
become known as the Calcutta School of paint- 
ing. In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Rajput artists, whom they took 
as their models ; and these early examples made 
a great impression upon all European critics 
who saw them. They were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional linos, and it was oon- 
fldently hoped that the movemmt would meet 
with tlie support it merited from Indians of all 
classes. Interesting as many individual works 
of the school undou btedlv are the anticipations 
which greeted Its inception have soaroely been 
fulfilled by the Calcutta school. The painters 
themselves have never reached the high tech- 
nical standard of the artists who produced the 
best works of the Moghul or Rajput school; 
and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
of western influence, they appear to have drift- 
ed Into a backwater of Japanese conventions. 
The Indian public has failed to give the school 
the support It was hoped they would afford, and 
the movement has had to depend for encourage- 
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mant mainly upon Europeans in England and 
India. 

Bombay School of Art.— The attitude 
towards the development of art in modern 
India taken by Mr. Cecil Burns, who long guided 
the policy of the Bombay school, was dlametri- 
^Uy ophite to that favoured by Mr. Havell. 
While yielding to no one in his admiration for the 
ancient art of India, and giving every encou- 
ragement to his students to study its master* 

J iieces, the view ho takes is that with European 
iterature dominating the system under which 
the educated classes in India are trained; with 
European Ideas, and science permeating the 
professional, commercial, industrial, and 
political life of the country, it is not possible 
for modem Indians now to recapture the spirit 
which alone gave vitality to the great works 
of the past ; that without this spirit, the con- 
ventions the ancient artists adopted are mere 
dead husks; and that to copy these would be as 
unprofltable as it would bo for the artists of 
Europe to harness tliemsclvcs to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the medieeval painters; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illustrat- 
ing every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of J’.uro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament ai»plicablo to the gn at 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest seuse, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. By means of these an ar' ist 
can express his individuality and emotions, and 
Mr. Burns held that the main function of a 
School of Art is to equip its students with the 
power of expression, untrammelled by any set 
conventions, so that when they leave the school, 
they do so with the capacity to employ their 
faculties in any direction their sympathies and 
tastes may impel them to take. Which of 
these two very divergent theories will produce 
the result both these gentlemen unite in wishing 
to see brought to pass, time alone will show. 
Certain it is that the driving force of any artis- 
tic impulse must come from within the nation, 
and that India, like every other country, In its 
art, as in other matters, must work out its own 
salvation. 

One striking success of hopeful augury has 
been achieved by the Bombay School in recent 
years. This is the establishment of a flourishing 


school of architecture in which the study of 
Indian architecture takes an important place. 
Connected with this school is a students’ archi- 
tectural association designed to keep past stu- 
dents In touch with the school and with one 
another. As architecture embraces and influen- 
ces every branch of decorative and industrial 
art, it is to be hoped that this school may be 
the means whereby the ancient glories of Indian 
architecture will be some day revived in new 
forms, bringing in its train a vitalising 
influence upon every other form of artistic 
activity. 

Mural Painting. — Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
Solomon, the present Principal, has during the 
last four years studiously avoided any dogmatic 
theories as to the ultimate end which Indian art 
is destined to attain, though he has consist- 
ently pointed out the Indian’s pre-eminence in 
the decoration of wall spaces. The guiding 
luinciple with Mr. Solomon has been to teach 
the students to draw and to paint what they 
see ; and further to encourage by all possible 
means their natural progress in the direction 
towards which their inherent instinct most 
obviously urges them. The application of this 
close training in the study of form and colour 
from the life to a decorative purpose, which 
accords both wdtli ancient traditions and modern 
manifestations of the Indian artistio genius, has 
recently taken a definite line In the production 
of mural paintings executed by the students. 
.Specimens of mural paintings by the students of 
the Sir ,T. d . School of Art, Btunbay, W( re 
sent to the Empire Exhibition at Wembley 
and exhibited in a small room sptcially con- 
si ructed for the occasion. Indian mural 
painting was also to be seen in the Dengal Court 
at the Exhibition which was decorated by Mr. 
Miikul Dey, a Bengitli artist resident in London, 
and ill the Punjab Court for whieli the Lahore 
School of Art prepared an elaborate scheme. A 
band of past and pro enr siudents from Lahore 
was sent to carry out this scheme and they 
made the walls glow with the colours of the 
Seventeenth century mosaic work to be seen at 
Lahore and in its greatest pcifi clion in the 
W.jzir Jvlian Mosque. 'J'hese decorations are 
historically accurate ; the animal panels arc 
full-size facsimile drawings of those in Lahore 
Fort; the lloral panels and spandrils and the 
geometric drawings either represent the tile 
work of the. Fort, the Wazir Khun Mosque, and 
other liisl orical buildings, or are designed •in the 
style of thos(! decorations. This representation 
of a school of arohitectiiro wnich was over- 
shadowed by other splendours was rounded olf 
by a miniature puinted model of the west fr9nt 
of Wazir Khau’s Mosque, which is the tiuc.st 
examiile of this stylo of Moghul architecture. 


t 
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I. ANCIENT. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
Hues of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
; of the people towards religious fervour of the 
■ contemjdatlve rather than of the fanatical 
> sort, combined with the richness of the country 
I in the sterner building materials — these are 
I a few of the (actors that contributed to making 
I It what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
? both variety and glamour. Indian architcc- 
ture is a subject winch at the best has been 
1 studied only imperfectly, and a really com- , 
i prehensive treatise on it has yet to be w^ritten. j 
I The subject is a vast, and varied one, and it 
? may be such a treatise never will be written 
I in the form of one work at any rate. The 
fi spirit of Indian art is so foreign to the European 
^ of art culture that it is only one Eiiroiiean in 
f\ a linndrod who can entirely understand it, 

I while art. criticism and analysis is a branch of 
I study tliat the modern Indian lias not as yet 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent. 

I Hitherto the one, and with a few exceptions 
f the only recognized authority on the subject 
I has been Eergusson, whose comjicndious work , 
I Is that which will find most r(*a(ly acceptance 
I by the general reader. But Fergussoo attempt- I 
I ed the nearly impossible task of covering the | 
I ground in one volume of moderate dimonsions, t 
I and it is sometimes held that he was a man 
I of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
I and eclectic, to admit of sutlicient depth of 
I Insight in this particular direction. Fergus- 
I son’s classification by races and religions is, 

I however, the one that has been generally ac- 
I cepted hitherto. He asserts that there is no 
I stone aroliitecture in India of an earlier date 
I than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
f Ian era, and that ” India owes the introduc- 
I Mon of the use of stone for arcliitectural pur- 
\ poses, as she docs that of Buddhism as a state 
,4 religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C. 
i 27?. to 236.” 


The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
** Tower of Victory ” at Chlttore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidian style is tlie generic title 
usually apiilied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temples as at Ellora; 
where the remarkable ” Jvylas ” is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
ca.se of mere caves) but also as to Its exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or gronj) of buildings, several Imndrcd 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to cur 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Srirangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c., and 



The writer finds some dilflculty in following 
Fergusson's two next divisions of classilicatlou, 
the ” Chalukyan ” of South-central India, 
and the “ Northern or Indo- Aryan style.” 
The differences and the similarities are appa- 
rently so intermixed and confusing that lie is 
fain to fall liack on the broad generic title of 
” Hindu ” — however unscientific lie may tlicre- 
by stand confessed. Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be mon- 
j tioned as particularly wortliy of study : — Those 
I at Mukteswara and Bhuvam'swar in Orissa, 

I at Khajuraho, Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
I Gwalior, Ac. The palace of ll»e Hindu llaja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is one of the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples in India. So also 
are the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur. 


„ Buddhist Work. 

^ fergusson’s first architectural period i 
I then the Buddhist, of whicli the great top 
t at Sanchi with its famous Northern gatowa 
ia perliaps the most noted example. Thei 
we have f.he Gandharan topes and monas 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhis 
architecture of greatest interest and most read’ 
to the general student are to be (ouiii 
I in the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karli 
J Ajunta, Nasik, Ellora and Kanhcri. A poin 
»with relation to the Guudhara work may bi 
fafluded to in passing. This is the stronj 
Mguropean tendency, variously recognized ai 
Igoman, Byzantine but most frequently ai 
^re*jk, to be observed in the details. Tin 
^^phage seen in the capitals of columns bean 
Greek acanthus 
« sculptures have a distinct trace o 
^reek influence, particularly, In the treatmeni 

MVom expression 

It has been a fairly common aSsump. 
SSSd authorities tliat Indina art 

J® E^'^opeaii Influence, an 
vnnmption t^t is strenuously combated by 
jRbers as ^III be pointed out later. 


Indo-Saraccnic. 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than tliose of what is generally 
culled the “ Indo-Saracenic ” wliich deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architeccurc of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent icinarkablc modifi- 
cations. Tlic dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitlierto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of tlie ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities (or broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent* 
atloDB of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the development 
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ot other decorative forma. Great Ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the aesthetic and symbolic Interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

The art was thus the gainer by the new con- 
ditions. It gained in power and variety much 
as “ Classic ** architecture gained under the 
Itomans. But it equally lost something too. 
The Indo-Saracenic is apt to appear cold and 
hard. The writer was impressed by this on 
his first view of the Gwalior palace already 
mentioned. Though a Hindu building that 
palace has yet much of what miglit be called 
the more sophisticated quality of the Indo- 
Saraccnic work as well as some similarity of 
detail. It has, being Hindu, a certain amount 
of sculptured ornament of animated forms, 
and the general effect of roundness, richness 
and interest thereby imparted seemed eloquent; 
in suggestion as to what is lacking in so many 
of the Mahometan buildings. 

Foreign Influence. 

There would appear to be a conflict between 
archaeologists as to the extent of the effect on 
Indian art produced by foreign influence under 
the Mahometans. I’he extreme view on the one 
hand is to regard all the best of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation. The Gan- 
dharan sculptures with their Greek tendency, 
the development of new forms and modes of 
treatment to which allusion has been made, 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- 
metan buildings of India and those of North 
Africa and Europe, the introduction of the 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in India of Europeans 
during Mogul times, are cited in support of 
the theory. On the other hand those of tlie 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be 
due to the prevailing European preconception 
that all light and leading must come by way 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way 
of Greece. To them the Gandharan sculp- 
ture, instead of being the best, is the worst 
In India even because of Its Greek tincture. 
They find in the truly indigenous work beau- 
ties and significances not to be seen in the 
Graeco-Bactrian sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobudci in Java, the work of Buddhist 
colonists from India, wonderfully preserved 
by reason of an immunity from destructive 
influences given by the insular position, as 
showing the best example.® of the art extant. 
It is probable that a just estimate of the merits 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture 
at any rate, cannot be formed till time has 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and West. 

To the adherents of the newer school the 
undisputed similarities between Indo-Maho- 
metan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Western Mahometan 
work, especially in the light ot the dis-siml- 
larities between the latter. They admit the 
ohangos produced by the advent of Iilam, 


but contend that the art; though modified, 
yet remained in its essence what it had always 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret, the 
dome, the arch, they contended,. though deve- 
loped under the Moslem influence, were yet, 
so far as their detailed treatment and crafts- 
manship are concerned, rendered In a manner 
distinctively Indian. Fergusson Is usually 
regarded as the leader of the former school, 
while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
In Mr. E. B. Havcll, whose works, on the subject 
are recommended for study side by side with 
those of the former writer. Mr. llavcll prac- 
tically liiscards Fergusson 's racial method of 
classification into styles in favour of a chrono- 
logical review of what he regards to a greater 
extent than did his famous precursor as being 
one continuous homogeneous Indian mode of 
architectural expression, though subject to 
variations from the influences brought to bear 
upon it and from the varied purposes to which 
it was applied. 

Agra and Delhi. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
j principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic style — 
the former for the renowned Taj Mahal, for 
Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikrl, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Motl Musjid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have the great Jiimma Musjid, the Fort, 
tlie tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, <fec., 
and the unique Qutb Miiiar. Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
tluire appeared certain strongly marked indi- 
vidualities that dlfierentiatcd the varieties 
of tiie style tliere found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that of the other. These arc Ahmcdabad In 
Gujarat ami Biiapur on the Deklian, both in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

Ahmedabad. 

At Ahmcdabad with its neighbours SirkheJ 
and Cliampanir there seems to be less of a dei)ar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to its full cxk'iit as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
Ahmedaoad work is probably most famous for 
tlie extraordinary beauty of its stone "jail” — 
or pierced lattice- work, as in the a^ialm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid. 

Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking. They aj’e 
perhaps more distinctively Mahoraedan than 
those of the Alimcdabad buildings in that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well-known “ Gol Gumbaz ” — is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arefc. 
The Bijapur style shows a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural concep* 
tlon that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though in richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival the work of the further North, 
lo ttui we recognise among o^bea influeiioei 
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that o the prevailing material; the hard on- choice of materials available — ^the loca i red 
compromising Dekban basalt. In a similar and white sandstones; combined with access 
manner the characteristics of the Abmedabad to marble and other more costly materials — 
work with its greater rlehness of omamenta- was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
tion are bound up with the nature of the Gujarat easily recognizable characteristics of the archi- 
freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer teoture of these centres. 


II. MODERN. 


The modem architectural work of India 
divides Itself . sharply into two classes. There 
is first that of the indigenous Indian “ ilaster- 
])uilder” to be found chiefly in the J^ativc 
States, particularly those in Rajputana. 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefly, In the cose of 
architecture, through tlie medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier^ and 
who wore necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has b(5en a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the re.sult of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Cnrzon’s Vieeroyalty. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the influence 
of these men. such of the reproach against 
the building of tlie British in India as was just 
ind was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
a corollary to the popular jape against every- 
thing ollicial, may gradually be removed. If 
this is so as to Govern ment work progress should 
be oven more assured in the freer atmosphere 
mtsido of ofRcial life. Already in certain of 
die greater cities, where the trained modern 
irchitcct has established himself, in private 
practice, there arc signs that his influence Is 
leginning to be felt. Ho still complains, how- 
>ve.r, that the general public of India needs 
nuch educating up to a recogiiition of his 
/alue, both in a pecuniary sense and other- 
vise. It is also to be observed that the sur- 
dval of a relic of the popular idea of the time 
leforc his fLdveiit, to the effect that though 
ill architect might occasionally " design ** 
t building It was always an engineer who built 
t. is still indicated by the arcliitect in some 
!ast‘s deeming it advisable to style himself 
‘ architect and engineer.'’ 

To the work of the indigenous "master- 
milder” public attention has of recent years 
)cen drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
jestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
lirected towards devising means for the pre- 
ervation of what is pointed out — and now 
in iversally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
uryival—alinost the only one left In the world — 
tt “living art,” but which Is threatened with 
pradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
w estern ideals and fashions. The matter 
jsBuracd some years ago the form of a# mild 
putroversy centring round the question of the 


then much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
Eiiropi^an art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense. The advocates of 
this view appt'-ar for the most part to have been 
adherents of the “indigenous Indian” school 
of archsDologists already mentioned, and to 
have based their Ideas on their own reading of 
the past. They still iniistor a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
I of England and India, but even within tho 
Oovcnimcnt services. Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more oUicial view both 
as to archaeology and art, have pointed to the 
“death ” of all the arts of the past in otlur 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
d(?prccatc as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what tliey have termed 
I “another futile revival.’’ The British in India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Homans in ev(‘ry country on which they planted 
I their conquering foot. As those were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Home, so 
should We set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This Is the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and direetiiig the construction 
of the principal buildings in the new Capital has 
accordingly been entrusted jointly to a London 
and to a South African architect, neitlier of 
wiiom can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practice so far as India 
is concerned. 

The results cannot but be awaited with the 
keenest interest, and meanwhile the contro- 
versy, with suspended judgment, naturally falls 
into abeyance. It Is, moreovor, however vital 
to the intorests of the country’s architecture, 
too purely technical and academic for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed here. Its chief claim on our attention 
has in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the various modem build- 
ings of British India as well as examples of the 
“ master builders “ work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar. The town of Laslikar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc,, this class of work may be studied 
Ik many different forms both civil and religious. 
The extent to which the “unbroken tradition 
from the past** exists may there be gauged 
by the traveller who is architect enough for 
the piiypoae. 
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Industrial Arts. 


The aneicut iudnstrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture; the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
troppings, domestic accessories : and to persona) 
adornment. 

The articles of the first group were intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied. 
Examples of work in both groups are so numer- 
ous, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can Ikj 
attempted within the limits of a short review. 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
range hut space only pern) its of reference to 
work applied to the four niatcri Is upon which 
the Indian craftsman’s skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distinctive, styles 
are Hindu and Mahomedau. The former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it docs from 
remote antiquity; the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
Into India in the fourtecntli century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown in the different motifs 
used for their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accoptcid and employed for deco- 
rative purposes; ])iit in that of the Mahome- 
dans, nearly aU natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical. In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
iug, in their employment of ornament ; the 
Mahomedans use more restraint. In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, tt> the Gothic and classic styles in 
Europe. In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and invention in design are marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a very high 
standard. Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to many foreign influences, 
but the artistic instincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character, llccognition 
of this fact alone should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
^ts national character. 


Stone Work .-^Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed In 
Hindn temples. In variety and scope It ranges 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
! tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
' to trace, as in the case of Greek, Homan and 
Mediaeval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date, 
ff’here can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers* art to another material. The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even in 
the constructive principles of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason. 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone hnildings and them decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
influence is ai)parent. The keynote of Hindu 
design is rhythmic rather than symmetrical ; 
that of their craftsmanship, vigour ratlier than 
refinement. In the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action is shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and detail. The industry displayed is amazing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen in carrying out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings, 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free liand. Is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms W'cre almost excliisively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing; while tlie innate good taste of the designers 
prompted thorn to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other oraamcntal 
details appears to be inexhaustible; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindui relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of Inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman; and many wonderful exam- 

E les of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 
is, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they Stained. The treatment of preqiom 
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»tones by Indian Jewellers may here be referred i 
(to. Sir George Birdwood states that “ the In- 


Idian jeweller thinks of producing the sumptu- 
ious, imposing effect of daszling variety of rich 
and brilliant colours and nothing of the purity 
of iiis gems.” This is true in a general sense 
and “full many a gem of purest ray serene” 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and plcrc- 
iig. But although as early as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and pre- 
cious stones from the Indian mines were taken 
to Europe to be cut, many of the finest jewels 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Indian princes. 

Wood Work. — With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, most of 
tlie ancient wood work has been destroyed by 
tile action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India ; and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the 
sword. It is therefore only possible to con- 

R ectiiro the height of artistic development these 
mildings and their decorations disiilayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
In towns and cities throughout the country, 
ate masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for tlieir 
licturesqueucss and beauty; tlie structural 
beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
n a manner which unites richness of effect with 
rood taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
icrin is now understood, few examples were 
n use in India before Europeans introduced 
Hieir own fashions. These were confined to 
mail tables and stools , book rests, clothes 
ihcsts and screens, the designs of which con- 
ormed somewhat closely to the architec- 
;ural style of the period. Many of tliose were 
le(x»ratod with inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
ind metal; while in some cases the wooden 
)asi3 was entirely plated with copper, brass 
>r silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
landalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
mriched with carving executed with the atton- 
liou to detail and thetlnish generally associated 
vith the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
reely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
iiture, especially those turned on the lathe ; 
nd rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
crimps the most distinctive and typically 
ndiau development of decoration as applied 
0 woodwork. 

Metal Work- — ^With the exception of weav- 
the metal working industry employed 
ud still employs the greatest number of artis- 

I c craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
ways been the two metals most widely used 
r domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Indus. The shapes of many of these humble 
»3el8 are among the most beautiful to be found 
1 the country. They exhibit that sense of 
jriety and touch of personality which are^only 
work of the human hand; aiib the 
gpes are t^oee which grow naturally from the 
material with the simplest 
Ipiements. in the te<ffmioal treatment of 


brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and sldll unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing. In this, and in tlie working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal w’orkers of Europe and Japan. It may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface. It is 
equally true that the highest tc^st of ipraftsman- 
ship is the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault Is apparent bn a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or disguised of 
one which is covered with ornanient. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their worlcs often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a comphittdy satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarely to be met witli. 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc- 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose. For many 
generations, ornaments of goid and silver were 
regarded in the light of |)ortablo wealtli, a 
practice which naturally made for massiveness. 
These solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque; and, despite an enormous output 
of elaborate and delicate work from their 
hands, the most valuable contribution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of man’s 
artistic use of the precious metals will probably 
be found to lie in a certain barbaric note which 
distinguishes those pieces — a note not present 
in the craft work of other countries. In the 
design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used. 
The ornaments which bedeck the early sculp- 
tured figures, and those depicted in the i)aintlugs 
at the Cave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
the same in design and use as similar articles 
made at the present time, thus affording a 
striking evidence of the inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and its effect upon an in- 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
than any other. 

Textiles. — ^The textile Industry is the widest 
in extent in India and is tliat in which licr 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal, if not superior, 
in stone, wood, and metal ; but none has ever 
matclied that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substanee finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. But 
for beauty of surface and Variety of texture, 
no machine^'made fabrics have ever equalled 
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the finest handwork of the ancient weavers of 
India. Many of the most beautiful varieties 
of Indian textile work have disappeared, kUied 
by the competition of the power loom; and it is 
to be feared that under modern conditions they 
are never likely to be revived. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre^'eminent a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. In embroidery and fine neediework 
the West and the Far East have more than held 
their own, while nothing approaching the 
tapestries made in Europe in the middle ages 
has been produced in India. The nearest 
approach to these is in carpets and rugs. This 
art was introduced from Persia; but Indian 
craftsmen have never succeeded in equalling 
the finest work of their Instructors either in 
colour or design. 

Modern Conditions.— In the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient industrial art of India, as 
applied to the four principal materials employed, 
only a general indication of its more striking 
characteristics has been possible. A volume 
would be required to give a detailed description 
of any one of them, and would leave many other 
minor arts to be considered. All these bran- 
ches of art came into existence, were develop- 
ed and flourished in India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions were vastly different from 
those of the present day. Like similar artistic 
crafts carried on in Europe up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed by 
hand labour. The processes involved had not 
been discovered by scientific inquiry, such as 
is now understood by the phrase, but wore the 
outcome of generations of slowly built up exp - 
rience. We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revolu- 
tionised industrial art in Europe during the 
last century. 

The invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and scientific 
research to industry in Europe, mark the divid- 
ing line between ancient and modem industrial 
art. Not only on its technical side is this 
so, but the effect of these changes has been to 
alter the character of the woi^ itself and the 
spirit which animated the craftemen. In place 
of the ancient ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modem one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman ; the orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop ; specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among the artisans ; the 
function of the designer has been separated 
from that of the craftsman; local markets have 
oeen extended to serve the whole world; and 
the sl^ed handicraftsman has, in a great 
measure, become a machine-minder. It took 
about one hundred years of gradual change 
for the craftsmen of EuroM fully to adjust 
tbemsalves to these altered conditions; and 
during the greater portion of that period India 
protected by the dlflloalties of transport, con- 
tinned I ts immemodal praotloe. Fifty years 
.Ago this protective barrier was removed by the 


opening of the Suez Canal, and the handicrafts- 
men of India have since been struggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
I Europe half a century before. With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
I the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown weapons. 
Even before this period of Intense competition, 

I observers interested in Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration. The 
falling off, both in design and workmanship, 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen ; to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long period of internal dis- 
order which had deprived them of both the 
patronage of the rulers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign cr^tsmen 
who had previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra. During the 
same period, an even greater degradation in 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe. 
This was due to entirely different cau8e8,uamely, 
to the introduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc- 
tion, mechanical accuracy and commercial 
organisation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected. This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Exhibition 
of 1851 that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and industry together once more. Schools 
of Art and Museums were founded throughout 
England and the same system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion in India. The 
function of these institutions was accurately 
estimated in England, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organised and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to be found in every market of 
the world. Their business was to assist these 
industries by training a body of efficient de- 
signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs, new or old, and in any style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers in any 
country. It was never supposed for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry. 
In India their function was as completely mis- 
understood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion in Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those wliich were 
dead. In the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission the need for some* State- aided 
system of industrial and commercial or- 
ganisation of the industrial arts with an ex- 
panded scheme of technical and artistic insmic- 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised; and 
valuable suggestions were made by experts who 
gave their evidence when the Commission visited 
the different Provinces. The success of the 
scheme recommended by the Commission will 
depend entirely upon the energy with which it 
is applied, and the practical knowledge and the 
assistance required by each of the different 
crafts on the part of those who control it. If, 
In addition, the same financial assistance and 
encouragement are given by the Imperial and 
Local Governments to the Indian craftsmen 
the^* have been bestowed by their own Qovem- 
m^’t upon the art workers of Japan, industrial 
I art in India will qaiddy emerge from the cloud 
of depression, which has hung over it fora oen* 

I tury pas^ Into the sunlight of ptosperlty. 
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Tbe aich8Bo)oglcal treasorM of lodia are asi 
varied as ibey are nuxDcrous. Those of the 
pre-Muharamadan period may rouRhly be divid- 
ed into (1) architectmal and sculptural monu- 
ments and (2) inscriptions. No building or 
sculpture in India with any pretensions to be 
considered an example of architecture or art 
can be ascribed to a time earlier than that of 
Asoka (circa 250 B.C.). In the pre-Asoka ar- 
chitecture of India, as in that of Burma or Cliina 
at the present day, wood was solely oi almost 
solely emi^loyed. Even at the close of the 4tli 
century, B.C., Megasthenes, the Greek Ambas- 
sador at the court of Chandragupta, grand- 
father of Asoka, describes Pataliputra, the 
capital of the Indian monarch, as “surrounded 
by a wooden wail pierced with loop-holes for 
the discharge of arrows.” If the capital it- 
self was thus defended, we can easily infer that 
the architecture of tbe period was wooden. 
And long long after stone was introduced the 
lithic styles continued to be iniiucnced by, or 
copied from, tlie wooden. 

Monumental Pillars. — The first class of 
works that we have to notice arc the monu- 
mental pillars, known as laU. The oldest are 
the monoiiciuc columns ot Asoka, nearly thirty 
in number, of which ten bear his inscriptions. 
Of these the Lauriya-Nandangarh column in 
the Champaran District, Tirhut, is practicivlly 
uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
the shaft., was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, m., a Persepolitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
humed at Samath near Benares. The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus arc 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy. Of the post-Asokan period one pil- 
lar (B.C. 150) stands to the north-east of Bes- 
nagar in the Gwalior State, anotlior in front of 
the cave of Karli (A.D. 70), and a third at Eran 
in Central Provinces belonging to the 5th Cen- 
tury, A. D. All these are of stone; but there 
is one of iron also. It is near the Qutb IMinar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
having been erected by a king called Chandra, 
identified with Chandragupta IT. (A.D. 375- 
413) of the Gupta dynasty. It is wonderful 
** to find the Hindus at that age forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in l^rope to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now.” Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially In the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exist 
In the South Kanara District. A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda- 
bidri, not far from Mangalore. 

Topes. — Stupas, known as dagdbas In Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends. Though we know 
that the ancient Jainas built stupas, no specimen 
of Jaina stupas is now extant. Of those belong- 
to the Buddhists, the great Tope of Sanchi 
in Bbopal, is the most Intact and entire of its 
It consists of a low circular drqm sup- 
porting a hemispherical dome of less diameter. 

; ttotmd the dram ii an open passage for dream- 


ambulation, and the whole is enclosed by a mas- 
sive stone railing with lofty gates facing tbe 
cardinal points. The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures. The stupa itself 
probably belonged to the time of Asoka, but 
as Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, the railing and the gate- 
ways were at least 150 and 200 years later, res- 
pectively. Other famous Buddhist stupas that 
have been found are those of Bharhut between 
Allahabad and Jubbulpore, Ainravatl in the 
Madras Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Ne- 
palese frontier. The tope proper at Bharhut 
has entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museuiu 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with tho Jatakaa or Birth 
Stories of Buddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Miiseuras. The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C. 
Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with an inscription on it was unearthed. 
The inscription, according to many scholars, 
speaks of the relics being of Buddha and en- 
shrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. And we 
have thus here one of the stupas that were erect- 
ed over the ashes of Buddha immediately after 
his demise. 

Caves. — Of the rock excavations which aio 
one of tlie wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India. The most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja Bedsa, Earli, 
Kanheri, Junnar, and Nasik in tho Bombay 
Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam’s 
DominioDs, Barabar 16 miles north of Gaya, and 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri 20 miles from C'ut.- 
tack in Orissa. The eaves belong to the three 
principal sects into which ancient India was di- 
vided, viz., the Buddhists, Hindus and Juinas. 
The earliest caves so far discovered are those of 
Barabar which were excavated by Asoka at .d 
his grandson Dasaratha, and dedicated to Aii 
Vikas, a naked sect founded by Makkhali Gosala. 
This refutes the theory that cave archi- 
tecture was of Buddhist origin. The next ear- 
liest caves are those of Bhaja, PitalkXoia and 
cave No. 9 at Ajanta and No. ly at Nasik. 'I iiey 
have been assigned to 200 B.C. by Fergmson ai a 
Dr. Burgess. But there is good reason to siip- 
|) 08 e from Sir John Marshall's recent researches 
and from cpigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist raves 
are of two types — tho chaUyas or chapel caves 
and viharas or monasteries for the residence of 
monks. The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over tho cntraiiee 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at tho inner circular end. 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas. The second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells, in the later 
viAaras there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha. 
Hardly a ehaUya is found without one or more 
riAarat adjoiniog it* Of the Hindu cave tem- 
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8 leg that at Eiephanta near Bombay is perhaps 
le most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7ih century A.D. 
But by far the moat renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is that known as Kailasa at Ellora. 
It is on the model of a complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock. It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Eashtrakuta king, Krishna I, (A. D. 768), 
who may still be seen in the paintings in the 
ceilings of the upper porch of the main shrine. 
Of the Jaina caves the earliest are at Khand- 
giri and Udayagiri ; those of the rnediajval type. 
In Indra Sahha at Jillora : and those of the latest 
period, at Ankai in Kasik. The ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at A junta, which were exe- 
cuted at various periods between H50-650 A.D. 
and have elicited high praise as works of art. 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
In 1866. The lost ones were again copied by 
John Griffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington. They were last copied 
by Lady Herrinchain during 1900-11. Her 
pictures, which are in full scale, are at pri'sent 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensinglon, and 
hav<^ been reproduoed in a volume brought out 
by the India Society, 

Gandhara Monuments. — On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried stupas, among which wo notice for 
the first time repiesentations of Buddha and 
the Buddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthi- 
an capitals, friezes of nude Krotes bearing a long 
garland, winged Atlantes without number, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly establish the 
infiuence of HeJJenistic art. The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Shah-jj-kc-Dheri, 
which was explored in 1909, Drought to 
light several interesting sculptures of this 
school together with a reliquary casket, the 
most remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 
period. The inscription on the casket loft no 
doubt as to the mound being the stupa raised 
over the bones of Buddha by the Indo-Sey- 
thian king Kanishka. They were presented 
by Lord Minto’s Government to the Buddhists 
of Burma and are now enshrined at Mandalay. 
To about the same age belong the stupas at 
Manikyala in the Punjab opened by llanjit 
Singh's French Generals, Ventura aud Court, 
in 1830. Some of them contained coins of 
Eanishka. 

Structural Temples. — Of this class we have 
one of the earliest examples at Sanchi, aud 
another at Tigowa in the Central Provinces. In 
South India we have two more examples, viz., 
Lad Khan and Durga temples at Ailiole in 
Bijapur. All these belong to the early Gupta 
period and cannot be later than 500 A.D. The 
only common characteristic is fiat roofs without 
spires of any kind. In other respects they are 
entirely different and already here we mark the 
beH^inning of the two styles, Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian, whose differences become more and 
more prononneed from the 7tb century onwards. 
In the lado-Aryan style, the most prominent 
ones tend to the perpendicular, aud in the 


Dravidian to the horizontal. The salient 
feature of the former again is the cur- 
vilinear steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 
baneswar in Orissa, Khajarah in Bundelkhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Diiwara on Mount Abo. 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidian 
style is that of the Mamallapuram Haths, of 
* Seven Pagodas,' on the seashore to the south 
of Madras. They are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than raths. They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidian arcldtecture, and belong to 
the 7th century. To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
litliic temple of Kailasa at Kllora, referred to 
above. Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Srirangam temple 
of Trichinopoly are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chaliikyan by Fergusson. lii this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular ; and the liigh-storeyed spire 
is converted ink) a low pyramid in which 
the liorizoutal treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan. Some fine examples ot this typo exist 
at Dambal, Kattihali, Tilliwalli and Uangal in 
Dharw’ar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagl 
aud Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 
it is in Mysore among the temples at Hallebid, 
Beliir, and Somnathpur that the stylo is found 
in its full perfection. 

Inscriptions. — Wo now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper. The earliest of these arc found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, Icnown 
as Brahmi and Kbaroshthi. The Brahmi was 
read from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modem vernacular scripts of 
India. The Kbaroshthi was written from right 
to left, and was a modified form of an ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian domination 
in the 5th century B.C. It was prevalent ap to 
the 4th century A.D., and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi. The earliest dateable inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka. One group 
of these has been engraved on rocks, and an- 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Girnar in 
Kathiawar to Dhauli in Orissa, from Kalsi In J,he 
Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, show- 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by him. The reference in his Rock Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antiu- 
chus IT. of Syria, Ptolemy Philadclphus, and 
so forth Is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
B.C. 269 as the date of bis coronation. His 
Eummludci pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed. Another noteworthv record Is the 
inscription of the Besnagai pillar. The pillar 
had been known lor a long tame, but Sir John 
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Marshall was the first to ootice the inscription 
on it. It records the erection of this colnznn* 
whic h was a Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, son of IMon, 
who is described as an envoy of King Antial* 
kldas of Taxila. Heliodoros is herein called 
a Bhagavata^ which shows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishiiava. Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
Gshavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo-Scythian, is therein spoken of as 
liaving granted three hundred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou- 
sand Brahmans. Here is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
iiistory of India at thp difierent periods the 
inscriptions are invaluable records, and are the 
only light but for which we are ^forlorn and 
blind.’ 

Saracenic Architecture.—This begins in 
India with the Bith century after the per- 
maiiorit occupation of the Miihainmadaus. 
Their flrs^ mosques w-re constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaiua temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The 
mosque called Adhai^din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Minar are instances of 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at different periods and under 
the various dymasties, imperial and local. The 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and' at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of ornamtuitatlon. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din 
Khilji are typical examples. Of the Sharqi 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
several tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Uoshang’s 
tomb, Juhaz Muhall and Hindola Mahal! as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles oftheMalwa Pathans. The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of the buildings of tills type, the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Sikandar Shah, the Elakbi mosque, Kadam 
Rasul Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
buiklers, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes. “Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed, “ 
says Fergusson, “ that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant,** 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
worx of the perforated stone windows in Sidi 
Sayyld’s mosque, the carved niches of the 
minarsof many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabt and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
style Is so essentially Hindu. In ramploto con- 
trast with this was the form (X arcblteetiirs 
tui ployed by the Adil Shahl dynasty of Bija- 


pur. There is here relatively little trace oi 
Hindu forms or details. The principal buildingB 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjid, 
Gagan Mahall, ^lihtar Mahal, Ibrahim Bauzs 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. Like theii 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuli 
were a great building race. Their style first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbai 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadai 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor’i 
buildings are the tomb of Hitmayun, and th< 
palaces at Fatehpur, Sikri and Agra. 01 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itiinad-ud-daula are the most typica 
structures. “ The force and originality of th( 
style gave way under Shah Jalian to a doUoah 
elegance and refinement of detail. ’’ And i' 
was during his reigij that the most splendid o 
the Moghul tf)inb.s, the Taj Mrihal at Agra, thn 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed. The Moti Masjid in Agra Fort! 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu 
ment of his time. 

Archaeological Department.— As th 
archaeological monuments of India must at 
tract the attention of all intelligent visitors, the 
would naturally feci desirous to loiow somethin 
of the Archceological Department. The wor 
of this Department is primarily two-fold, cor 
servation, and Vesearch and exploration. Non 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been mad 
by Government in these directions till 1870 whe 
l.licy established the Arcbaeological Survey c 
India and entrusted it to General (afterward 
I Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also th 
j first Director-General of Archceology. Th 
I n(?xt advaiice was the initiation of the local Su: 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years afte 
The work of those Surveys^ however, was rei 
trictofl to antiquarian research and descri] 
tion of monuments, and the task of conservin 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of th 
local Governments, often without expert guh 
ance or control. It was only in 1878 that tl 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awofc 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctione 
a sum of 3i lakhs to the repair of monuments 1 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed 
conservator. Major Colo, who did useful work f< 
three years. Then a reaction set in, and b 
post and that of the JMrector-General wei 
abolished. The first systematic step towards r< 
cognising official responsibility in conservatic 
matters was taker by Lord Curzon’s Govemraen 
who established the seven Archsoolo^cal Circl 
that n' w obtain, placed them on a permanei 
footin g > nd united them together under the coi 
trol of Director-General, provision being alt 
made for subslditdng local Governments out < 
imperial funds, when necessary. The Auciei 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed f( 
thr protection of historic monuments and relit 
especially in private possession and also for Stai 
control over the excavation of ancient sites an 
traffic in antiquities. Under the direction of S 
John Marshall, Kt., c.i.e., Director-General t 
Archceology, a comprehensive and aystemat 
campaign of repair has been prosecuted, an 
!ibe result of it is manifest iu th 
present altered conditions of many old an 
hlstorio buildings and in the scientific exoavt 
tion of buried sites such as Taxila aud Patali 
putra. 
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chaotic confusion, what was called Madras or 
Hallway time was kept on all the railways: and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not bas^ on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. Tt was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1904, and addressed to the Local Oovemments, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential points 
in this letter are indicated below : 

*‘In India mc have already a standard time, 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is 5h. 21m. 
lOs. In advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
Bangoon local time Is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is Oh. 24m. 47s. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of tliosc 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 

“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Boyal Society has once more returned to the 
attack. The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories}, writes: — ‘ 'I’hc 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 51 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements ; but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
tone system, making the time 5 hours In advance 
of Greenwich in the west, and 6 hours in advance 
in the east of India, would be preferable.' 

“Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of whidi had 
adopted the European hour-zone system, It would 
be Imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonics and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

“It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary lino riglit across the 
rldHest and most populous portions of India, and 
go as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times dificring by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India nas be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways; and the su^titu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step ; while it would, in all 
probability, bo strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, it is very desirable 
that whatever sirstem la adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
It is certain that the double standard would 
puzsie the latter greatly; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the aooeptance of the former instead of the 
people generally over a large part of 
le one greatadvantage which the second 


the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta. 
But this inconvenience Is believcsd to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs, 

‘‘It is proposed, therefore to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8ra. 

; .508. They would then represent a time 5 J 
I houre faster than that of Greenwich, which 
j would be knou7i as Indian Standard Time: 

and the difference between standard and local 
! time at the places mentioned below would be 
j approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
i ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
: standard time is in advance of or behind local 
i time respectively: — Dibrugarh 51 S., Shillong 38 
I S., Calcutta 24 8.. Allahabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., 

I Laliore 33 F., Bombay ,39 I'., Peshawar 44 F., 

I Karachi 62 F., Quetta 62 F. 

“ This standard time would be as much as 54 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Bangoon, respectively; and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Ban goon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopt<?d 
in Burma. It is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Bangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which is 6h. 24m. 478. in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard I’ime should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs. which would be cno hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6* hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97" 30' E. longitude. The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
Euro|:)ean and with Indian time, and would 
(among other ttungs) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 

“Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
while eminently advisable, is a matter whicl) 
must be left to the local community in each case.*' 
It is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were cnterUiined if Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 
error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt It. Calcutta decided to retain its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is ‘'till 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time. In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and BO did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing clement in the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution, by which the Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the let 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time ; but In Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the Munidpality and in the estabUshmenta 
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AA the currency of India Is based upon the 
rnpee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed In rupees, nor has It been 
found possible In all cases to add a conversion 
into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 28., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period It is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the Onal cipher (Rs. 1,000 =£100). But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fail In the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to 
provide a rem^y for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, It was re- 
solved In 1803 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d., and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Es. 15=£1. From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignifleant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d. until 
l^'ebruary 1920 when the recommendation of 
the ('ommittee appointed In the previous year 
tliat the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 2s. Instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted. This was followed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System), 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
In terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) may bo read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1899, while a 
cro]A of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. With the rupee at Is. 6d. a lakh 
Is equivalent to £ 7,r>01 and a crore la equiva- 
lent to£ 750,000. 

Coinage. — Finally, It should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned as i|d., it may now be 
wnstdered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weights. — The varlons systems of weights 
Bsed in India combine nnUormity of scale 
Jdth immense variations in the weight of units, 
p^e scale used generally throughout !fortbern 
India, and less son-nouly in Madras and 


Bombay, may be thus expressed one manndsa 
40 seers, one 8eer=.16 ohittaks or 80 tolas. 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
district to district, and even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2*057 lb., and the 
maund 82*28 lb. The standard is used In 
official reports. 

Retail. — For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount of money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti* 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money- 
In other words, prices in India are quantlCy 
prices, not money prices. Wlien the flgura of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at flrst sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown In England, espe* 
daily at small shops, where pennyworths of 
many groceries can no bought. Eggs, likewise, 
arc commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following soide 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a soer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 lb. for 28., 2 seers per 
rupce^about) 6 lb. for 2 b., and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure* 
ment iu India generally is the bigha^ which 
varies greatly In different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed reforms. — Indian weights and 
measures tiavo never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern ago. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
In a way that could only work satisfactoiuy 
so long 08 the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and rul* 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. It is pointed out that in England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons ; that a bushel 
of corn weighs 40 lbs. in Sunderland and 240 lbs. 
in Cornwall ; that the English stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, but 
only 5 lbs., if we arc weigiilng gloss, and eight 
for meat, but 0 lbs. for cheese. Similar 
instances are multiplied in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng- 
land. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall And that in a given city there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 48| seers in Oawa* 
pore, 40 in Muttra, 724 in Gorakhpur, 40 la 
Agra, 60 in Moradabad, 431 la Saharanpur, 
50 In Bareilly, 46 in Fysabad, 4^ in Shab* 
Jenanpnr, 61 in Qoshangniige. The mannd 
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varies throughout all India from the Bengal! 
or railway m<^und of 82-2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs. 10 oz. 11 drs., the Bombay 
maund of 28 lbs., which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs. and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of inquiry. — These arc merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefi- 
nitely. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India. 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this slate of things 
causes are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
ernments have made various attempts during' 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question | 
for the past century. The Indian railways j 
and Government departments adopted a j 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “ lead ’* which 
would gradually bo followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments in 1890-1894 and various ; 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in differeut parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a cominitUic 
in 1911 to make proiwsals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an <ui interim report which has been 
issued for public discussion. In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the . 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsorily applied over 
largo areas subject to many diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so success- 
fully as a load " supijlied by local legislation 
based on practical exporienco. The want 
of coherence, %avoir faire, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Coramittoe pointed 
dut that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the East 
Kliaudcsh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Olfleor, Mr. Simcox, gradually, 
during the course of throe years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
In this case being a tola of 18U grains. But 
the committoo abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
Bhould be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 
Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1913, 


when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew : — 

Mr. C. A. Siiberrard (Preiidenl). 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Rustomji Fardoonji. 

This Committee reported, In August, 1915, 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 graiu tola. 
The report says: — Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights. The introduction of this 
involves a more or less considerable; 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North West Frontier Provine(;. Burma has 
at present a separate system of its own which the 
committee think it sliould be permitted to 
retain. The systems r«;oommendcd are : — 

For India. 


8 khaskhas 

— 

1 chawai 

8 (Jiawals 

— 

1 ratti 

8 rattis 

= 

1 masha 

12 mashes or 4 tanks 

— 

1 tola 

5 tola.s 

= 

1 chatak 

16 ehat^ks 

s= 

1 seer 

40 seers 

For Burma. 

— 

1 maund 

2 small ywos 


1 large ywe 

4 larg(' ywes 


1 pe 

2 IKS 

= 

1 mu 

5 pes or2S uius 

= 

1 mat 

1 mat 

= 

1 ngamu 

2 ngamus 

= 

1 tikal 

100 tikals 


1 peiktlia or 
visa. 


Tile tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
t)»e rupi'C weight. The viss has recimtly been 
flx(‘d at 3* 60 lbs. or 1 40 tolas. 

Government Action.— The Government of 
‘ India at first approved the prinelpli\s of the 
! Report and loft the Provincial Gc)V(;rnmenls 
i to tak(; action, hut they passL'il more detailed 
! orders in January, 1922. In these they again, 
! for the present and subject to the restrictions 
i imposed by the Government of India Act and 
I the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
1 Governments to take such action as they Giink 
j ad visable to .standanlise dry and liquid measures 
of cap.'icity within their provinces. Similarly, 
j tliey announced their decision not to adopt all- 
i India standards of length or area, 
i As r(;ganls welglits they decided in 
! favour of the standard mentioned under 
i the heading “ Weights”, near the commem-c- 
: meiit of this article, this having been recom- 
i mended by a majority of the Weights and 
i Measures Committee and having received 
: the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time they provi-ioDally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
j or standardi-sation and stated that “if .subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
I the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
I (lovcrnmont^f India will be prepared to nndor- 
I take such legislation, but at present they con- 
i aider that any such step would be premature. 
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No history of India can be proportionate; 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the 
t Baiue defect. Even a wholesale acceptance as 
; history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though it makes plc- 
tur^quo, the many gaps that exist In the early 
hi?/ory of India: and, though the labours of 
I m /dtTn geographers and archseologists have been 
a na!^in?ly fruitful, it cannot be expected that 
gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
t. Approximate accuracy In chronology 

I m outline of dynastic facts are all that 
tudent esn look for up to the time of 
,nder, though the briefest excursion into 
y-ways of history will reveal to him many 
iig and iny8t(srioU8 fields for speculation. 

: are, for example, to this day castcis that 
e they sprang originally from the loins of 
ug who landed “ from an impossible boat 
e shores of a highly improbable sea and 
:r('at epic poems contain plentiful state- 
j equally difficult of reconciliation with 
rn notions of history as a Bcieiice. But 
the Jataka stories and the Puranas, 
valuable information is to be obtained, 
for the benefit of those unable to go to 
and other original sources, it has been 
ed by a number of writers. 

; orthodox Hindu begins the political 
y of India more than 3,000 years before 
with the war waged on the banks of the 
a between the sons of Kuru and the 
of Pandu : but the modern critic prefers 
lit several of those remote centuries and 
s,e 600 B Cm or thereabouts, as his start- 
oint. At that time much of the country 
overed with forest, but the Aryan races, 
had entered India from the north, had 
iished in parts a form of civilization far 
ior to that of the aboriginal savagi^s, and 
is day there survive cities, like Benares, 
A’d by those invaders. In like manner 
ravidian invaders from an unknown land, 
(verran the Deccan and the Southern 
of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, 
it a much later period, were themselves 
led by the Aryans. Of these two clvillz- 
irces, the Aryan is the better known, and 
! Aryan kingdoms the first of wiiich there 
hentic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar, 
<* Ganges. It was in; or near, this power- 
ingeioroatbat Jainism and Buddhism had 
origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
isara by name, was tlie friend and patron 
autuma Buddha. The King mentioned 
a contemporary of Darius, autocrat of 
I (521 to 485 B. C.) who annexed the 
valley and formed from his conquest 
ixhan satrapy which paid as tribute the 
alent of about one million sterling. Dc- 
lilstory, however, does not become pos- 
until the invasion of Alexander In 326 B.C. 

Alexander the Great. 

at great soldier bad crossed the Hindu Kush 
previous year and had captured Aomos, 
Upper Indus. In the spring of 326 ho 
*1 the river at Ohiud, received the sub- 
of the Efang of TaxUa, and marked 
St PoruB who ruled the fertile country 
the riven Hydaq^ei (Jhelum) and 


Akeslnes (Cbenab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
Ravi. But at the River Hyphasis (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Aloxrnder wai 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 
Alexander's march through Mekran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voyage of Ne^rchua 
up the Persian Gulf is tlui climax to the narrative 
of the invasion but Is not part of the history 
of India. Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and left beliind him ofiicem 
to carry on the Governnient of the kingdoms 
he had conquered : but his death at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years his 8ucc(;ssor8 were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hellcuized. 

The leader of the revolt ajalnst Alexander's 
generals was a yonng Hindu, Chandragujtta, 
who was an ilh^gitimate member of the lioyal 
Family of Magadha. lie detlironed the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that ho is said to have been able to place 
600,000 troops in the field agahist Seleueus. 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander. This was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to be fac(xl, and a treaty of pe^rce was 
concluded between tlie Syrian and Indian 
monarctis which left the latter the first para- 
mount Sovendgn of India (321 B. C.) with his 
capital at Pataliputru, the modern Patna and 
Bankipore. Of Chandragupta’s court and ad- 
ministration a very full account is pnjserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
compiled by Megastheues, the ainluissador 
sent to India by Seleueus. His rneniunible 
reign ended in 297 B. C. when h(! was suc- 
ceeded by his sou BIndusara, who in Ids turn 
was succeeded by Asoka f269 — 231 B. C.) who 
recorded the events of his reign in numeruuB 
inscriptions. This king, in an unusually 
bloody war, added to his dominions the king- 
dom of Kalinga (the Northern CJrcars) and then 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms. The consequences of the con- 
version of Asoka were unmzing. He was not 
intolerant of other religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on his cliildrcn ”, 
But be initiated measures for the propagation 
of his doctrine with the result that ” Buddhism; 
which had hitherto been a merely local sect in 
the valley of tlie Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religions of the world— the 
greatest, probably, if measured by the number 
of adherents. This is Asoka's claim to be re- 
membered ; this it is which makes hts reign 
an epoch, not only In the history of India, but 
In that of . the world.” The wording of his 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
gr^t missionary, and it Is to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on In the ruins 
of his palace may throw vet more light on bis 
character and times. On his death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even daring his 
reign there had been signs of new forces at work 
on the borderland of India; where the inde- 
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pendent kingdoms of Bectrla and Barthia had catfled on a considerable trade with Greece « 
been formed, and subsequent to It there were Egypt and Borne; as well as with the Bast, 
frequent Greek raids into India. The Greeks Their domination ended in the fifth century 
in Bactrla. however, could not withstand the A.D. and a number of new dynasties, of which 
overwhelming force of the westward migration the Pallavas were the most important, b^n 
of the Yueh>chi horde, which. In the first cen- to appear. The Pallavas made way in turn 
tury A. D., also ousted the Indo-Parthian kings for the Ghalukyas, who for two centuries re* 
from Afghanistan and North-Western India. mained the most important Deccan d 3 masty: 

The first of these Yueh-chl kings to annex a one branch uniting with the Cholas. But 
part of India was Kadphlscs II (A, D. 85 — 126), the fortunes of the Southern dynasties are so 
who had been defeated In a war with China, Involved, and in many cases so little known,' 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his that to recount them briefly is impossible, 
power eastward as far as Benares. His son Pew names of note stand out from the record 
Kanishka (whose date is much disputed) left except those of Vikramaditya (11th century) 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
to that of Asoka. He greatly extended the a stand against the growing power of Islamj 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and of the rise of which an account is given below, 
made Peshawar his capital. Under him the In fact the history of mediaeval India is singu* 
power of the Kushan clan of the Yueh-chl lariy devoid of unity. Northern India was in 
reached its zenith and did not begin to decay a state of chaos from about 650 to 050 A.D. 
untilthoendof the second century, concurrently not unlike that which prevailed in Europe of 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy- that time, and materials for the history of 
nasty which constructed the Amaravati stupa, these centuries are very scanty. In the absence 
f* one of the most elaborate and precious monu- of any powerful rulers the jungle began to 
ments of piety ever raised by man.** gain back what had been wrested from it ; 

ancient capitals fell into ruins from which in 
Tne bnpta Dynasty. some cases they have not even yet been dis- 

Barly in the fourth century there arose, at turbed, and the aborigines and various foreign 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved tribes began to assert themselves so succoas- 
of great importance. Its founder was a local fully that the Aryan clement was chiefly con* 
chief, his son Samudragupta, who ruled for fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab, 
some fifty years from A.D. 826, was a king of It is not therefore so much for the political as 
tne greatest distinction. His aim of subduing for the religious and social history of this anar- 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was chical period that one must look. And the 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of greatest event— if a slow process may be call- 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addi- cd an event — of the middle ages was the tran* 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear* 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. The rule of ance of the old four-fold division of Brahmans; 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally distin- Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, and the 
guishod and is commemorated in an inscription formation of the new division of pure and im- 
on the famous iron pillar near Delhi, as well as pure largely resting upon a classification of 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien occupations. But this social change was onlv 
who pays a great tribute to the equitable a part of the development of the Hindu reli* 
administration of the country. It was not glon into a form which would include in its 
until the middle of the fifth century that the embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane — in the country who were outside it. The great 
in face of the onset of the White Huns from political event of the period was the rise of the 
Central Asia — and bv 480 the dynasty had dis- Rajputs as warriors in the place of the Eshattri- 
appeared. The following century all over yas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared in 
India was one of great confusion, apparently the 8th century and spread, from their two 
marked only by the rise and fail of petty king- original homes in Rajputana and Oudh, into 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A.D. 606. ca- the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima* 
pable of consolidating an Empire. This was layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near and binding them together with, a common 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex- code. At this time Kashmir was a small king* 
tended his territory South to the Nerbudda. dom which exercised an Influence on India 
Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Emperor j wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
yet ** felt no embarrassment in paying adoration i other kingdom of importance was that of 
ID turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a groat j Kanauj — in the Doab and Southern Oudh— 
public ceremonial.** Of his times a graphic , which still retained some of the power to wiiich 
picture has been handed down in the work of jit had reached in the days of Harsha, and of 
a Chinese " Master of the Law,** Hiuen Tsiang ! which the renown extended to China and 
by name. Harsha was the last native para- > Arabia. 

mount sovereign of Northern India ; on his With the end of the period of anarchy, the 
death in 648 his throne was usurped by a political history of India centres round the 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct towards Raiputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged, Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (the 
and the kingdom so laboriously established Chauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
lapsed into a state of internecine strife which was the capital, and so on. Kanauj fell into 
lasted for a century and a half. the hands of the Ilathors (clrc 1040 A.D.) and 

the dynasty then founded by that branch ot 
The Andhras and Rajputs. tb^Gaharwars of Benares became one of the 

In the meantime in Southern India the most temous In India. Later in the same 
Andhras had attained to great prosperity and century the Chauhans were united; and by 
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1163 one of them coaid boast that be bad con- 
auered all the country from the Vindhyas to the 
Himalayas, includins Delhi already a fortress 
a hundred years old. The son of this con- 
nueror was Prithwi EaJ, the champion of the 
Hindus against the Mahomedans. With his 
death in battle (1192) ends the golden age of 
thp new civilization that had been evolved out 
of chaos ; and of the greatness of that age 
thore is a splendid memorial In the temples 
and forts of the Hajput states and in the two 
i great philosophical systems of Sankaracharya 
f (ninth century) and Bamanuja (twelfth cen- 
‘ tiirv)- The triumph of Hinduism had been 
achieved, it must be added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only in Magadha at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest and 
gpt-edily disappeared there before the new faith. 

Mahomedan India. 

The wave of Mahomedan invaders that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, m Sind, less than a hundred years after 
the death of the Prophet in 632. But the 
■Orst real contact was in the tenth century 
Jwhen a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
iliandahar. A descendant of his, Mahmud 
1967-1030) made repeated raids into the heart 
Bt India, capturing places so far apart as 
Puiltan, Kanaiij, Gwalior, and Somnath in 
Vatliiawar, but permanently occupying only 
^ jiart of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan 
hile was not established until the end of the I 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little 
ierritory of Ghor, there liad arisen one Mahomed 
fehori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- 
fcg from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal, 
rrithwi BaJ, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
kjmer, made a brave stand against, and once 
Befeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
iras himself defeated in the following year, 
paiiomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
1206) and his vast kingdom, which bad been 
joverned by satraps, was split up into what 
were practically Independent sovereignties. 
i)f these satraps, Qutb-ud-din, the slave ruler 
if Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous. 
End is remembered by the great mosque he 
iuilt near the modern Dellil. Between his 
lulc and that of the Mughals, which began tn 
*526, only a few of the many Kings who gov- 
Jrned and fought and built beautiful build- 
figH, stand out with distinction. One of these 
pas Ala-ud-din (1296-1S1.0), whose many ex- 
•ditlons to •the south much weakened the 
indu Kings, and who proved himself to be a i 
ipable administrator. Another was FIrbz I 
^h, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminls- ^ 
wation was in many respects admirable, but 
*fhich ended, on his abdication, in confusion, 

' the reim of his successor, Mahmud (1398- 
13), the Kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
idia was for seven months at the mercy of the 
irkish conqueror Talmur. It was the end of 
' fl^nth century before the kingdom, under 
n^r Lodi, began to recover. Hla son, 
-him, sMU further extended the kingdom 
;t had been recreated, but was defeated by 
rar, King of Kabul, at Panlpat, near Delhi, 
there was then established in 
\U the Mughal dynasty. 


were of comparative unimportancci though 
some great men appeared among them. In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahmedabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
greater ruler — acquiring fame at sea as Well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
Bahmani dynasty made names for themselves, 
especially In the long wars they waged on the 
now Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capital at Vijayanagar. Of Importance 
also was Adil Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Adil Shahis. It was 
one of his successors W'ho crushed the Vljaya- 
nagar dynasty, and built the great mosque for 
which Bijapur is famous. 

The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modem times it be- 
comes impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
of India as a whole. Detached threads in the 
story have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
lowed to their ending, and although the sixteenth 
century saw the first European settlements in 
India, it will be convenhmt hero to continue 
the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire. How Babar 
gained Delhi has already been told. His son, 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
into exile by Sher Khan, an Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended In 1545. 
The Sur dynasty thus foundiid by Sher Khan 
iasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
strong enough to win back part of his old king- 
dom. When Humayun died (1556) his eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con- 
fronted by many rivals. Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
North of the Nerbudda had bowed to his 
authority, and he subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmcdnagar. This 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
has been surpassed by few. His son, Jehangir, 
who married the Persian lady Nur Jahan; 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notable buildings— the tomb of 
his father at Slkandra, part of the palace at 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore, 
His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu- 
pied with wars In the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible magnificence 
and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well aa the fort, 
palace and Juma Masjld at Delhi. The 
quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
Shahjahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 1668. 
This Emperor’s rule was one of constant 
intrigue and fighting in every direction, the 
most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
years’ struggle a^lnst the Marathas of the 
Deccan who, under the leadership of Sivaji, 
became a very powerful faction in Indian 
politics. Bis bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangeeb all the 


_ more 

, anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 

Mahomedan dynasties that had mfed In the south, but he was unable to hold his 
capital other than Delhi up tn this date Imany conquests, and on bis death (1707) the 
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Empire, for which bis three sons were fightieg, 
could not be held together. Internal disorder 
and Maratha encroachments continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1739 a fresh 
danger ajppeared in the person of Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who carried all before 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old intrigues recom- 
menced and the Maratliaa began to make the 
most of the opportunity offered to them by 
puppet rulers at Delhi and by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout what had been the 
Mughal Empire. There is little to add to the 
history of Mahoinedan India. Emperors continu- 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle of 
the 19th century, but their territory and power 
had long since disappeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British. 

European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese to the formation of a great Empire 
in the East. Tliat ide-a was soon realized, for 
from 1500 onwards, constant expeditions were 
sent to India and the first two Vic(‘roys in 
India — Almeida and Albuquerque — laid the 
foundations of a great Emi)ire and of a gr(?at 
trade monopoly. Goa, taken In 1510, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and remains 
to this day in the hands of its captors, and the 
countless ruins of churches and forts on the 
shores of Western India, as also farther East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with which the 
Portuguese (mdeavoured to propagate their 
religion and to the care they took to defiuid 
their settlomcmts. There; were grejat soldiers 
and great missionaries among them — Al- 
buquerque, da Cunha, da Castro in the former 
class, 8t. Francis Xavier in the latter. But 
the glory of Empire loses something of its 
lustre when it has to be paid for, and the con- 
stant drain of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on their 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
almost intolerable. The junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1580 to 1040, 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again, it was unequal to the task of competing 
In the East with the Dutch and English. The 
Dutch had little difficulty in wresting the 
greater part of their ttjrritory from the Portu- 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 
with England forced them to relax their hold 
upon the coast of India, and during the French 
wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland's Eastern xmsscssions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of their civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of the Netherlands. 

The first English attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts were 
repeated all through the sixteenth century. 
The first Englishman to land in India Is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1679) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth incor- 
porated the East India Company which had 
been formed in London. Factories in India 
were founded only after POitogMse and Dutch 
position had been overcome, notably In the 


sea fight off Swally (Suvali) in 1612. The 
first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
the most important English foothold in the 
East. Its establishment was followed by 
others, Including Fort St. George, Madras; 
(1640) and Hughli (1651). In the history 
of these early years of British enterprise in 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark ; it also illus^^ratcs the weak- 
ness of the Portuguese at that date, since in 
return the King of England undertook to pro- 
t(‘ct the Portuguese in India against their 
foes — the Marathas and the Dutch. Cromwell: 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtained 
from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England’s right to trade in the East; and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, but by Sivajl and by the general 
disorder prevalent in India. Accordingly, in 
1686, the Company turned its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its Intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 

such a large revenue as may be the foun^ 

dation of a large, W(*ll-grounded', sure English 
dominion in India for all time to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could be made in Bengal 
against the depredations of Aurangzeb. The 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not bo 
laid by Job Charuock until after a humiliat- 
ing peace had been concluded with that 
Emperor; and, owing to the diflleultios in which 
the Company found itself in England, tliere 
was little chance of any immediate change for 
the better. The union of the old East India 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for some years peaceful development followed; 
though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attacks from the pirates, who had many 
strongliolds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas, 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to be feared. More than one mutiny 
took place among l<hc troops sent out from 
England, and rebellions like that led by 
Keigwin in Bombay threatened to stifle the 
infant settlements. The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope with such conditions 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
was in this n'spcct peculiarly fo*tunate ; the 
long list of its servants, from Oxenden and 
Aungier to Hastings and Baffles, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world has known. 

Attempts to compete with the English i^ere 
made of course. But the schemes of the 
Emperor Cliarles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark^ 
Sweden, and Russia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandemagore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing outline of the development of British rule. 

I The French Wars. 

When war broke out between England and 
France in 1744, the French bad acquired a 
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ttrong position In Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
Into three large States — Hyderabad, Tanjore, 
and Mysore — and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains. In the affairs of these 
States Dupleix, when Governor of Pondicher- 
ry, had intervened with success, and when 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under I^a Bourdonnais (1746) Dupleix wished 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot — a 
deputy of the Nizam’s who ruled in the Car- 
natic. The French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to rexiapture it. 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restored Madras 
to the English. The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of Europe^in troops, 
and this was again shown in the next French 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring i 
fame by his capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot. This war arost^ from Dupleix sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees. One of Dupleix’s officers, the Marquis 
de Bussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into 
his pay the army which had eshiblishtul his 
power,* and in return the Northern Cirears, 
between Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in the seven years’ war 
(1756-63). Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to France. Lally, who had been sent 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort St. David and invested Madras. But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Coote 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the surreruh^r 
of Pondicherry and Gingee put an end to the 
French ambitious of Empire in Southern India. 
Pondicherry passed more tlian once from the 
one nation to the other before settling down 
to its present existence as a French colony in 
miniature. 

Battle of Plassey. 

While the Englisli were fighting the third 
French war in the South they became involved 
in grave difficulties in Bengal, whore Siraj-ud- 
Daula liad acceded to power. The hwid- > 
quarters of tin? Englislj at Calcutta wore , 
tlireatonod by that ruler wlio demanded they 
should surrender a refugee and sliould cease 
building fortifications. They rofus()d and 
lie marched against them with a large army. 
Some of the English took to tlieir ships and 
made oft down the river, the rest surrendered 
and were cast into the jail known as tlic 
“ Black Hole.” From this small and stifling 
room 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next day. Clive wlio was at Madms, 
immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson’s squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757), and, as war with the French had be<ui 
proclaimed, proceod(Hl to take Chandorna- 
gore. The Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula then took 
the side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab’s 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans. 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against the Nawab's host of over 
50,000. The result was the historic battle of 
Flassey (June 23) in which ClWe, a^r hesi- 
tating on the coarse to be pursued, routed 
the Nawab. Mir fafar was put on the throne 


at Murshldabad, and the price of this honour 
was put at £2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-four 
Parganas. In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
in Madras and in person iod a force against 
the Oudh army that was threatening .Mh 
Jafar, in each case with success. From 17(50 
to 1765 Clive was in England. During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim in his 
place. This ruler moved his capital to 
Moiighyr, orgariizcil an array, and began to 
intrigue with the Nawab Wazlr of Oudh. He 
soon found, in a dispute over customs dues^ 
an opport-unity of quarrelling with the English 
and th(i first sliots fired by his followers wore 
tiu^ signal for a general rising in Bengal. 
About 200 Englishmen ami a number of sepoys 
weni massacred, but his trained regiments 
were defeated at Gheria and Oodey nullah, and 
Mir Kasim souglit protection from* the Nawab 
of Oudh. But in 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
nnitiiiy in his own camp by blowing 24 ring- 
headers from the guns, Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro d<dt'ated tlie! joint forci’S of Shall Alam; 
the Mughal Emperor^ and tiio Nawab of Oudh 
in the battle of Biixar. In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clives of Plasst'y) rtdurued as Governor. 
“Two landmarks stand out in his policy. First; 
ho souglit tile substanct*, althougli not the 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction 
of a grant from the Muglial Emperor. Se- 
cond, he desinid to \iurify tfie Company'f 
servlc<% by prolilbiOng illicit gains, and by 
guarant«M*ing a reasonable pay from honest 
sounMS. In m itlier respi'ct were his plans 
carried out by his immediate successors. But 
our effiirts towards a sound adminlstratlou 
date from this sicond GovcTnorshlp of Clive; 
as our military supremacy dates from his vic- 
tory at Plassey.” Bedoro Clive left India; 
in 1707, h*^ had readjusted tlio divisions of 
Nortiicru India and had set up a system of 
Government in Bi'iigal by whicli the English 
received the revinui^s and niaintained the 
army while the criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in the. Nawab. TIk? performance of his se- 
cond task, the purification of the Company's 
service, was hotly o{)posed but carried out. 
He died in 1774 by Ills own hand, tlio House 
of Commons liaving in the previous year cen- 
sunsd liim, though admittinj? that he did render 
” great and meritorious services to his country.” 

Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of govurrummt that Clive 
had set up provf^d a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by the Court of Dircjctora 
which were to give, tlnsra the entire care 
and adiuinistratioii of the revenues. Thus 
Hastings had to uridertakiJ the administrative 
organization of India, and, in spite of the fac- 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other iiKunbiTS of his Coun- 
cil. he reorganized the civil siirvice, reformed 
the system of revenue collection, greatly im- 
proved the financial position of the Company, 
and created courts of justice and some sembl- 
: anoe of a police force. From 1772 to 1774 he 
was Goveruor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 1775 
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he wai the first Govenior'General, nominated i 
under an Act of Parliament passed In the | 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the j 
forced contributions he enacted from the | 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Bcgam of ■ 
Oudh, wore interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tion in tlie trial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years’ t..’lal befon? the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the cliarges. But there is much more 
for which his administration is justly famous. 
The recovery of the Maratiias from th<dr defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards tlie native statcis. 
One frontier was closed against Maratha inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazlr of Oudh, for his war against the 
Eohillas, who wore intriguing with the I 
Marathas. In Western India he found himself 
committed to the two Maratlia v;ars (1776-82) 
owing to the ambition of tlie Bombay Govern- 
ment to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, by the con- 
quest of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
tne disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South — 
where interference from Madras had alrimdy 
led (1709) to what Is known as the first Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hydcr All 
and the Nizam — he found the Madras Govern- 
ment again in conflict with those two potin- 
tates. The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against Hyder All he had to despatch aj 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Coote. Hyder j 
All died in 1782 and two years later a treaty i 
was made with his son Tipu. It was in tlu^se ; 
acts of intervention in distant provinciia that j 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great j 
and courag(X)U8 man, cautious, but swift in I 
action when required. He was succeeded, ; 
after an interregnum, by Lord CornwallU. j 
(1780-93) who built on the foundations of civil | 
admmistration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and cs- i 
tablishlng an Appellate Court of Criminal i 
Judicature at Calcutta. In the Civil Service! 
he separated the functions of the. District Col- , 
lector and Judge and organized the “ writers ’* ! 
and ** merchants ” of the Company into an ad- j 
ministrative Civil Service. Tills system was : 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. ' 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal. (See article 
on Land Revenue). A third Mysore war was, 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
in the submission of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Telgnmouth), an experiencid 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
in 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India. 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 

The French in general, and *' the Corsican ’’ 
in particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties in India, and he formed the 
■eheme of definitively ending French schemes 
in Asia by placing himself at the bead of a 
great Indian confederacy. He started byob* 
talnlng from the Nawab of Oudh the ceseion of 


large tracts of territory In lien of payments 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and; 
after exposing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall ol 
Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysore, the, Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Prcsidenci 
of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Maratha powers — the Peshwa of Poona, 

, the Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Holkar of Indore and the Raja of Nagpur — 
had still to be brought into the British 
i net. The Peshwa, after being defeated by 
Holkar, fled to British territory and signed 
the Treaty of Basso'in which led to the 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur at 
a betrayal of Maratha ind(q)endence. In this 
the most successful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
i Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
! all before them, the one l)y his victories of 
; Aasayc and Argaum and the other at Aligad, 

! and l.aswari. Later operations, such as Colo- 
! nel Monson’s retreat through Central India 
I were less fortunate. The gn^at acquisitions 
i of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved 
so expensive that the Court oi Directors, be- 
coming impatient, simt out Lord Cornwallis a 
j 8(‘Cond time to make peac(! at any price. He; 

I howev(?r, died soon after bis arrival in India; 

I and Sir George Barlow carried on the govern* 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
ruler. Lord Minto. Ho managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years, and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the comiuiist of Java and 
Mauritius. His foreign policy was marked by 
another new departure, inasmuch as he opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nisUin, and concluded a treaty with Kan jit 
Singh, at I.ahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
tlie loval ally of the British for life. 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira: 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on British territory. After 
initial reverses, tlie English, under General 
Ochterlony. were successful and the Treaty of 
Sagaull (1810) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the present day. 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings. In the same year he made prepa- 
rations for the last Maratha war (IS 17-18) 
which was made necessary by tlie lawless con- 
duct of the Pindaris, gangs of Pathan or llohilla 
origin, whose chief patrons were the rulers of 
Native States. Tlie large number of 120,000 that 
lie colh'cted for this purpose destroyed the Pin- 
daris, annexed the dominions of the rebellious * 
Peshwa of Poona, prote^cted tlie Rajput States, 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, and 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory'. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1823. all the Native States out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical system and British interests were per- 
manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years* rule (1828-28) 
are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
the capture of Bbaiatpur, The former opera- 
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tion was undertaken owing to the insolent de> 
mands and raids of tlie Burmese, and resulted 
in the Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the loner 
provinces. The capture of Bharatpur by 
lx)rd Comberraere (1826) wiped out the repulse 
which Oen(;ral Lake had received there twenty 
years earlier. A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the British intervention. 

Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bcntinck, was the next Governor-General. 
His epitaph by Macaulay, says : “ He abo- 
lished cruel rites ; he effaced humiliating 
distinctions ; he gave libert,y to the expression 
of public opinion ; his constant study was to 
elevate the Intellectual and moral character 
of the nations committed to his charge.** 

Some of his financial reforms, forced on him | 
from England, and his widening of the gates 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of the Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but were ccliimed by the acts he 
took for the abolition of Sati, or widow-burn- 
ing, and the suppression — with the help of 
Captain Sleeman— of the ijrofesslonal here- 
ditary assassins known as Thajs. In 1832 he 
annexed Cachar, and, two years later, Coorg. 
1’he InconifK'tencc of the ruler of Mysore forced 
him to take that State also under British ad- 
ministration —where it remained imtil 1881. 
His rule was marked In other ways by the des- 
liatch of the first sttiamship tliut made the i»a8- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational controversy in 
favour of the advocates of instruction in English ' 
and the vernaculars. Lord William Bcntinck 
left India (1835) with his programme of reforms 
unfinished. The new Charter Act of 1833 had 
brought to a close the commercial businesg of 
■the Company and emphasized their position as 
^rulers of an Indian Empire in trust for the 
^Crown. By it the whole administration, as well 
I as the legislation of the country, was placed 
in the hands of the Govenior-General in 
jCouncil, and authority was given to create a 
J*re3idency of Agra. Before his retirement Bcn- 
Jtlnck assumed the statutory title of Govemor- 
Jicneral of India (18.34), thus marking the pro- 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
1774 became the first Governor-General of Eort 
William. Sir CTharles Metcalfe, being s(‘uior 
member of Council, succeeded liOrd William 
Bcntinck, and during his short tenure of office 
carried into execution his predecessor’s measures 
for giving entire liberty to the press. 

Afghan Wars. 

VMth the appointment of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-General (1830-42) there began a new 
era of war and conquest. Before leaving 
London he announced that he looked with ex- 
ultation to the prospect of ** promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the blcss- 
inga of good Government and happiness to 
Hiillions in India ; *’ but his administration was 
‘Almost exclusively comprised in a fatal expcdl- 
-ion to Afghanistan, which dragged Bi its train 
the annexation of 3ind, tlie 3ikh wan, and the 
inclosion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India. The first Afghan war was under- 
taken pnilly to counter tlie Bmtim ndyBnee 


in Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shiija in place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
object was easily attained (1880) and for two 
years Aiglianistan remained in the military 
occupation of the British. In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghttm suffered the same 
fate in an interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed. The British Commander in Kabul, 
Gen. Elphinstonc, was old and feeble, and 
after two montiis’ delay he led his army of 
4,500 and 12,000 camp followers buck towards 
India in the depth of winter. Between Kabul 
and Jallalabad the whole force perished, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr. Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
the iatti'r city. Lord Ellen borough succeeded 
! Lord Auckland and was pt'rsuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen. Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Nott. 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842). The 
bazaar at Kabul was blown up, the pri- 
soners rescued, and the army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his .throne. 'I'ho drama ended 
with a bombastic proclamation from Lord 
Ellen borough and the i)arade through the 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Somnatb 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Sikh Wars. 

Lord Ellenborough’s other wars — the con- 
quest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and the 
suppression of an outbreak in Gwalior — were 
followed by his recill, and the ap)>ointment 
of Sir Htmry (ist Lord) Hardingc to be Gover- 
I nor-General. A soldier Governor-General was 
! not unacceptable, for it was felt that a trial 
; of strength was imttdncnt between the Britisii 
I and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
! Sikhs, ilanjit Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
I Kingdom, had died in 1839, loyal to the (Uid to 
^ the treaty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
years earlier. He left no son cajable of ruiinfL 
I and the khalsa^ or central coutK'il of the Sikh 
; army, was burning to measure its strength 
i with the British sepoys. The intrigues of two 
: men, Lai Singh and Fej Singh, to obtain the 
I supremo power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
' and invading British territory. Sir Hugh 
Gougii, the Coinmander-ln-Chiof, and the Gov- 

■ crnor-Oeneral hurried to the frontier, and 
I within three Weeks four pitched battles were 
; fought— at Mudki, Ferozeshah, Allwal and 
j Sobraon. The Sikhs were driven across the 
i Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 

^ but the province was not annexed. By the 
; terms of peace the infant Dhulcep Singh was 
j rocognlzccf as Bajah : Major Henry Lawrence 
: was appointed Besident, to assist the Sikh 
i Council of Regency, at Lahore ; the Julliin- 

■ dur Doab was added to British territory ; the 
i Sikh army was limited ; and a British force 
j was sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf of 
! the child Rajah. JLiord Hardinge returned to 
I England (1848) and was succeeded by Lord 
j Dalhousle, the greatest of Indian proconsuls. 

Dalhousie bad only been in India a lew 
i months when the second Sikh war broke out. 
Ib the attack on the Sikh positioo at Chillao* 
wala the Bcitlifii lost 2«400 ottceis: muI msa 
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besides four ^us and the colours of three regi- 
ments ; but before reinforcements could arrive 
from Bngland, bringing Sir Charles Napier as 
Commander-io-Chicf, Lord Gough had re- 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat I 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. 
As a consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1840). its paciftca- 
tlon being so well carried out, under the two 
Lawrences tliat on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eight years later it remained not only quiet but 
loyal. In 1852 Lord Daliiousie had again to em- 
bark on war, this time in Burma, owing to the 
Ill-treatment of British merchants In Itangoon. 
The lower valley of the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to tliose provinces that had j 
been acquired in the first Burmese war. Brl- 1 
tish territories wen; enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Dalhousie’s tenure of 
oflice. His “ doctrine of lapse’* by whUdi 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 
States where continued misrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made this changii possible, came. 
Into practice in the cases of Satara, Jiiansi, and 
Nagpur (which last-named State became the 
Central Provinces) where the rulers died with- 
out leaving male heirs. Oudh was annexed 
on account of its misrule,. Dalhousic left 
many other marks on India, lie reformed 
the administration from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works Department, initiated 
the railways, telegraphs and postal system, and 
completed the great Ganges canal. He also 
detached the Governmiuit of B(uigal from tlie 
charge of the Governor-General, and summoned , 
representatives of the local Governments to I 
the deliberations of the Government of India, j 
Finally, In education he laid down the lines ; 
of a department of public instruction and J 
initiated more jiractical measurtjs than those i 
devised by his prede(;cssors. It was his mis- , 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly : 
followed his resignation, was by many critics ' 
In England attributed to his passion for | 
change. 

The Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousic was succeeded by Lord Canning 
In 1850, and in the following year tiic sejwys 
of the Bengal army mutinied and all the i 
valley of the Ganges from Deliii to Patna rose i 
In rebellion. Tiie causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to estimate, but are probably to 
bo found in the unrest which followed tlic pro- 
gress of English civilisation ; in the spreading : 
of false rumours that the wliolo of India was 
to bo subdued ; in the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquin;d in tlieraselvcs under Bri- 
tish leadership; and in the ambition of the 
educated classics to take a greater share in tlic 
government of the country. Added to this, 
there was in the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Sliah, a centre of growing disaffection. 
Finally there was the story — not devoid of 
truth — that the cartridges for the new Enfield 
rifle were greased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for* both Hindus and Mabomedons. 
And when the mutiny did break out it found j 
the Army without many of its best officers I 
who were employed in civil work, and the i 
British troops reduced, In spite of Lord 
Dalhousle's warnings, below the number he 
considered essential for safety. On May 10 


the sepoys at Meerut rose In mutiny; cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomedaus rose. From 
that centre the mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh Into Lower 
Bengal. Risings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates, 
who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was subse- 
quently able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
aid in the siege of Delhi. The native amdos 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part true to their colours. In Central India* 
the contingents of some of the great chiefs 
joined the rebels, but Hyderabad was kept 
loyal by the influence of its minister. Sir Salar 
Jung. 

The interest of the war centres round Delhi, 
Cawnporc and Lucknow, tliough in other places 
massacres and fighting occurred. The siege of 
Dellii began on June 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
occupied the Ridge outside the town. Barnard 
die,d of cholera early in July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his placi\ was obliged througli illness 
■ to hand over tiie command to Archdale Wilson. 

; In August Nicholson arrived with a reinforcc- 
: ineiit from tiie Punjab. In the meantime the 
; rebel force in Dellii was constantly added to 
by the arrival of new bodies of mutinec-s ; 

; attacks were fri'qmmt and the losses ln'avy : 
i choI(Ta and sunstroke carried off many victims 
on tiie Ridge : and when the final assault was 



Europeans, me arrival or siege guns maae 
it possible to advance the batteries on Septem* 
ber 8, and by the 13th a breach was made. 
On the following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth being held in reserve. 
Over the ruins of tiie Kashmir Gate, blown in by 
Home and Salkcfld, Col. Campbcdl led his men and 
Nicholson formed up ills troops wltliin tlie walls. 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, had only secured a 
foothold in the city. Six days’ street fighting 
followed and Delhi was won ; but the gallant 
N ieholson was killed at tlie head of a storming 
imrty. Baliadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
I his two sons were shot by Captain Hudson. 

Massacre at Cawnpore. 

At Cawnpore the sepoys mutinied on Juno 27 
and found in Nana Salilb, tiie heir of tiic last 
Peshwa, a willing leader in spite of his former 
professions of loyalty. There a European 
force of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana« 
tliat they should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allaliabad. Tlicy were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of their wives and childnm and 
the women being mutilated and murdered In 
Cawnporc to which place they were taken back. 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just be- 
fore Havelock, having defeated the Nana’s 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the Residency from 
July 2 tc September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most fearful hardships. 
The reUevlng force, under Havelock and Out- 
ram. was Ksdf InTOfled, and tha garclaon was 
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Dot finally delivered antil Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived in Ifovcmber. Fighting continued tor 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced, and in Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited Rani of Jhansi — who ' 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantia Topi. ; 

Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of the mutiny there began a i 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the out- 1 
pet by the Act for the Better Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- ; 
ministration from the Company to the Crown. 
By that Act India was to be goveriK'd by, and 
In the name of, the Sovereign through a Sc'cre- 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members. At the same time the Governor- 
General received the title of Viceroy. The 
Kuropean troops of the Company, numbering ; 
about 24,0(){) officers and men were’ — gn'atly 
resemting the transfer — amalgamated with the ! 
Royal service, and tlie Indian Navy was abo- 
lished. On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 
announced in Durbar at Allahabad that Quetui 
Victoria had assumed the Government of India, 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and religious ; 
toleration. A principle already enunciated ; 
In the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and i 
all, of every race or creed, were to be admitted ! 
as far as possible to those offices in the Queen’s ' 
w'rvice for which they might be qualified. 
The aim of the Governnu'nt was to be the bene- 
fit of all her subjects in India — “ In th(‘lr pros- j 
perity will be our strerigth, in their content- 
ment our security; and in their gratitude our 
best reward.” Peace was proclaimed in July 
1859, and in tlie cold weatlu^r Lord Canning 
went on tour in the northern provinces, to 
n-eeive tlie homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the ” policy of lapse ” was at an end. 

A number of otiier important reforms marked 
tlie closing years of Canning’s Vleeroyalty. 
The India Councils Act (18CI) auginenterl the 
Governor-Oenerars Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-official 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
year High Courts of Judicature were consti 
luted. To deal with the iiicreasi'd debt of 
India, Mr. .lames Wilson was sent from England 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him arc due the customs system, income tax, 
!icen.<<o duty, and State paper currency. The ' 
earrs of office had broken down the Viceroy’s 
liealth. •J.Ady Canning died in 1862 arid this 
hastened his departure for England where he 
died in June of that year. His successor, Lord 
Elgin, lived only a few months after his arrival 
in India, and was succeeded by Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) I.Awrence, the ” saviour o f the 
i’unjab.” 

Sir John Lawrence. 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence ; 
w.i.s that of reorganising the Indian military ' 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army. ; 
ybe latter task was carried out on the prin- ; 
fiple that in the Bengal army the proportion ; 

1 Europeans to Indians in the Infantry and • 
f^avalry should be one to two, and In the ’ 
^eydras and Bombay armies one to three : the ' 

iiiery was to be almost wholly European. 
re-orgaplsattoD was cjirried out inspite of 
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financial difficulties and the saddltaig of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war In Abyssinia 
with which India liad no direct concern ; but 
operations in Bhutan were all the drain made 
on the army in India while Uie ro-organising 
process was being carried on. Two st^vere 
famines — in Orissa (1866) and Bundelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9) — occurred, wliile 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and ho laid 
down the principle for the first time in Indian 
history, that the officers of tlie Govoniinent 
would be held personally responsible for taking 
every possible means to avert death by starva- 
tion. He also createtl the Irrigation Depart- 
ment under Col. (Sir Richard) Straehey. Two 
commercial crises of the time have to be noted. 
One seriously threatened the tea Industry in 
Bengal. The other was the consequence of 
the wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
tion that took place in Bombay during the 
years of prosp(‘rit,y for the Indbin cotton in- 
dustry caused by the American Civil War. 
The Share Mania,” however, did no perma- 
nent harm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 
on the otb(‘r hand, largely responsible for the 
series of splendid buildings begun in that city 
during the Governorship of Sir Barths Frens. 
Sir Jolin Ijawrence retired in 1869, having 
passed through every grade of the service, from 
an Assistant Magistracy to the Vleeroyalty. 
Lord Mayo, who succcjeded him, created an 
Agricultural Departmiuit aiul introduced the 
system of Provincial Financ(\ thus fostering 
the impulsi; to local self-government. Ho also 
laid the foundation for the nsform of tlie salt 
duties, thereby enabling bis succiessors to abo- 
lish lh(^ inter-provincial oustoins lines. Un- 
happily ids vast sclH'mes for the dcsvelopmont 
of tii(5 country by extending eonimunieationa 
of every kind W(*re not carried out to tlie full 
by him, for he was murdered ii; the convict 
settlement of the Andaman Islands, in 1872. 
Lord Nort.hbrook (Viceroy 1872-6) had to e.X(;r- 
else his abilities chiefly in the provlnee of 
tlnaneo. A severe famine whiclr threatened 
Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully warded 
otf by tlie organization of State relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma. The follow- 
ing year was notable for the dei)Osltion of tlie 
Gaikwar of Baroda for niisgovcTnrae-nt, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VII). The visit 
of tlie Diikt! of Edinburgh to India when J^ord 
Mayo was Viceroy liad givfui gn^at pleasure to 
those with whom he liad come in touch, and 
hail established a kind of personal link betwcum 
India and the Crown. The Prince of Wales' 
tour aroused unprecedented (uithusiasm for and 
loyalty to the British Raj, and further en- 
couragement was given to thti growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 
lieldon .January let, 1877, on the famous liklge 
at Delhi, Qu(!en Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India. The Viceroy of that time; 
Lord Lytton, had, however, to deal with a 
.situation of unusual difficulty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst famine India had known. The most 
strenuous exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crores of rupees were spent 
in importing grain ; but the loss of life was es- 
timated at millions. At this time also 
Atgbao itflitiTi once more became prominent, 
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_ Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, ftber All, was found to be biirlguing 
with EuBsla and tliat fact, coupled with hia 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by 
three routes — the Khyber, the Kurram, and 
the Bolan — and gahniu all the important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Sher All 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnarl, who had been 
sent as English envoy to Kabul. Further oper- 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir P. (now 
Lord) Koberts advanced on tiie capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Cliarasia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, in spite of Sir 1). Stewart’s 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar. A pretender, Sirdar 
Ayub Klian, from Herat prevented the estab- 
lishment of peace, defeated Gen. Burrows’ 
brigade at Maiwand, and invested Kandahar. 
He was routed in turn by Sir F. Roberts who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har. After the British withdrawal flgliting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the latter was left undisputc'd 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in 1901. 

In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government. Lord llipon’a 
administration is memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his sclusmc^ of local self- 
govemm-nt which developed municipal insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend the 
Jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the His- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the. race or nationality of the 
presiding judge. Tins attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended in a compromise 
in 1884. Other reforms were the re-establisli- 
ment of the Hepartnumt of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, the appointm uit of an Education Com- 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cu.h- 
fcoms duties. Lord Dufferin, wl\o suceeedt'd 
Lord Ripon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs : one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Ra\val]iindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Thibaw and Ids in- 
trigues with foreign Powers. The expedition, i 
under Gen»’ral Preiidergast, occupied Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibaw was exiled to 
Ratnagirl, where he died on 16th December 1916, 
Ills dominions of Upper Burma were annexed 
to British India on the 1st of January, 1886. 
The Russian Menace. 

Of greater importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Ru^ia. These preparations, which cost 
over two million sterling, were hurried on 
because of a collision which occurred be- 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Fenjdeh, 
during the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 
towards Centra) Asia; and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain. 


War was averted; bat the Penjdeh incident 
had called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more; It had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in ease 
of need. That offer bore fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Service Troops was orga- 
nised. Under Lord Lansdowne's rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Comman- 
der-In-Chief in India. Another form of pre- 
cautionary measure against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amir from eight to twelve lakhs. 

On the North-Eastern Frontier there occurred 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
tion against the Raja that necessitated an 
inquiry on the spot by Mr. Quinton, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the escort Igiiominiously retreated. This dis- 
grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated. Manipur was occupied by British 
troops and the government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political A^ent. Lord 
Lansdowne's ti^rm of office was distinguished 
by several other events , such as the passing of 
the Parliamentary Act (Lord Cross’s Act, 
1892), wliicli increased the size of the Legisla 
tivc Councils as well as the number of non- 
officials in ti>em : legislation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindus : and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
age of silver (1893). In Burma great progress 
was made, under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as 
Cliief Commissioner : comparative order was 
established, and large schemes for the con- 
struction of railways, roads, and irrigation 
works were put in hand, (’rhe Province was 
made a Lieutenant-Governorship in 1897). 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
in 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Rs. 2) crores, due to the fall in ex- 
change. (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as 
If. Id.) To meet this the old flvo per cent, im- 
port duties wore reimposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods : and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
l)iec(5-good8, but not to yarn. The reorganisa- 
tion of the Army, which involved the abelition 
of the old system of Presidency Armies, had 
hardly been carried out when a number of risings 
occurred along the North-West Frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent In Chitral — which had 
come under British influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H. M. Durand had demarca- 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan — was besieged and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two yean 
later the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afridis closed the Khybei Pass. Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tirah campaign) In which 40,000 
troops were employed, and over 1.000 officers 
and men had been lost. This was in itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the serious apd widespread 
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famine of 1896-07 and by the appearance in 
India of bubonic plague. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, In 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap- 
pearance in the vernacular press of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
.stringent the law dealing with such writings. 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

With famine and pla.'^ue Lord Curron also, 
who succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, had to deal. 
Ill 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
(11(1 ; but plague increased, and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returni'd at over one million. Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
(iiri'cted his attention, only a few can be men- 
tioned here : some indeed claim that his great- 
est work in India was not to be found in any 
one department but was in fact tlie general 
gearing up of the administration which he 
achieved by liLs unceasing energy and pt'rsonal 
fxample of strenuous work. He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West Fron- 
tier. The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
dary were gradually withdrawn and n^placed 
by tribal levh^s, and British forces were con- 
centrated in Britisli ti?rritory beliind them as 
a support. An attempt was made to check 
the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward. Tlio fact tliat in seven 
years he only spent a quarter of a million upon 
repressive measures and only found it iKHwssary 
to institute one blockade (against tiie Mahsud 
Waziris) is the justification of tliis policy of 
compromise betwinm the Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of tliought. In 1901 the trans- 
Indus- districts of the Punjab wi^re separati^d 
from that Province, and together with tlie po- 
litical charges of th(3 Mulakand, the Khyber, 
Kurram, Tochl, and Wana we, re formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, und<T 
a Chief Comi.iission(*r directly responsible to 
the Government of India. That year also i 
witnessed the death of Abdur Jtahman, the | 
Amir of Afgiianistan, and the establislummt 
of an understanding witii his successor Habib- 1 
ullah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama \ 
of Tibcit being pro-Russian and anti-British, j 
it became ntjcessary to send an exp(3dition to ^ 
Lhasa under Cokmid (Sir Francis) Younghus- ! 
band. The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty i 
was concluded with his successor. I 

In his first year of office Lord Curzon passed | 
fhe Act which, in ai^cordance with the recora- j 
mendaUons of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tically Tix(3d the value of the rupee at 1«. id., 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 1 
The educational reforms that marked this | 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere: chief! 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising ‘ 
the governing bodies of Indian Universities.' 
lender the head of agrarian reform must be ! 
mentioned the Punjab Band Alienation Act, j 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from • 
Uie clutches of money-lenders, and the insti- 
tution of Agricultural banks. The efficiency 
the Army was increased (Lord Kitchener 
w as Commander-ia-Chief) by the re-armament 
ut the Indian Army, the strengthening of the 
utiiiery, and the reorganisation of the trans- 
tori service. In his relations with the Feuda- 
^ fy Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
V' ^it lon as partners in admlnlstiatio^k and he 
Winded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
tu unary education to the sons of roUng and 
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aristocratic families. In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizaih a per- 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs. 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed In a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903. In 1904 liOrd Curzon returned to 
England for a few months but was re-appoint- 
ed to a 8(3cond term of office. Lord Ampthill; 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a nt^w Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic negh'Ct of tlie trans-Gangi’itlc areas 
of Bengal, whicli evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism. In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for tlie re-adjustment ol relations 
b(!tween tlie Army heaihiiuirters and the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Home 
Gov(*rnment. I.ord Curzon was succeeded by 
Lord Minto, the grandson of a former Gover- 
nor-General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, for tlie iinnist which 
iiad long betui noticed developed in one 
direction into open sedition. Tlie occasion of 
the outburst in Bengal was the partition of 
that province. The causes of tlie Hood of sedi- 
tious writings and spfTches, of the many 
attempts at assassination, and of the boycott 
of British goods are loss easily definable. The 
mainspring of the unrest was “ a deep-rooted 
antagonism to all the prinelplcs upon which 
Wtistern sociidy, espi^elally in a democratic 
country like England, has been built up.** 
Outside Bengal attempts to quell the dlsaifoc- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful 
But scarcely any province was free from dis- 
order of souie kiini and, though recourse was 
ha(l to tlu3 deportation of persons witliout reason 
assigned undesr an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to be passed to inoot the situation, viz: — 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
M(3ctings Act, and a Orimlnal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before tliree judgtis of the 
lligh Court without a jury. Concurrently with 
these legislative measures steps were taken to 
extend representative iusUtutions. In 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahoincdan were appointed to 
the Secretary of State/s Council, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for tlui first time; to the 
Viceroy’s Council. Tlio Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 carried this policy farther l>y recemstl- 
tutlng the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion. The 
executive councils of .Madras and Bombay wore 
enlarged by tlie addition of an Indian member, 
AS regards foreign policy. Lord Minto *8 
Vlcoroyalty was distinguished by the conclu- 
sion (1907) between Great Britain and Russia 
of an agreement on qmjstions likely to disturb 
the friendly relatiims of the two countries in 
Asia generally, and in Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet in particular. Two expeditions had to 
be undertaken on the North-West frontier, 
against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmands ; 
and ships of th|0 ^^ast Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged off Maskat and In the 
Porsiad Gulf In operations designed to check the 
traffic in armi through Persia and Mekran to 
the frontier of India. 
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Visit of the Kintf and Queen. 

Sir Charles (Lord) Hardinge was appointed to 
succeed Lord Mlnto in 1910. His first year in 
India was marked by the visit to India of the 
King Emperor and the Queen, who arrived at 
Bombay on December 2, 1911, From there 
they proceeded to Delhi where, in the most 
magniflwmt durbar ever held in India, the coro- 
nation was proclaimed and various boons, in- 
cluding an annual grant of 50 lakhs for popular 
education, were announa^d. At the same cere- 
mony H is Majesty announced the transfer of the 
capit-al of India ‘from Calcutta to Delhi; the 
reunion of the two Bengals under a Oovernor- 
in-CounoU; the formation of a new Lleut-cnant- 
Governorship for Behar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commissioner. 

In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque in Cawnporo was made the 
occasion of an agitiition among Indian Mahome- 
dans and a riot in Cawnpore led to heavy loss 
of life. Of those present at the riot, KlG w’orc 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
Viceroy before the case rea(bod the Sessions, 
and His Excellency was able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans. 

Still more serious trouble occurred in Septem- 
ber, 1914, when n riot at Budge-Budge among a 
number of Sikh emigrants returned from Cuiiuda 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en- 
tertained by those men. Th(5 sequel, revealed 
In two conspiracy trials at I.ahore, showed that 
thc‘*Cihadr” conspiracy was widespread and 
had been consistently encouraged by Clcrmany. 
Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy. 

Lord Hardinge, whose great services bad been 
rewarded with the Knighthood of the Carter, 
left India in 191(5 and was succeeded by Lord 
Chelmsford, whoso tenure of o filet* was destined 
to lie one of the most eventful in the modern 
history of India. The part played by India in 
the war was developed in every possible way. 
Not only was the Indian Army increased hut 
the resources of the country were developed with 
the help of the Urunitions Board and India 
assumed responsibility for 100 millions of the 
war debt. The share of India in the Imperial 
burden of the war was emphasised In another 
and very significant way by her representation 
In the Imperial War Cabinet In London by Ills 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir S. 
P. (Lord) Sinha. On the l^Tontier, where there 
bad been numerous though comparatively 
slight disturbances in 1914-15, a punitive expe- 
dition had to be undertaken against the 
Mahsuds. 

In 1917 Mr. Montagu, who liad succeeded 
Mr. Chamberlain as Secretary of State, carried 
out the latter’s intention of visiting India. The 
result of the visit was showm in the following 
year when a report was issued containing 
what if known as the joint scheme of reform 
evolved by the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy. Shortly after this report there was 
issued a report by the Special Committee 
of Inquiry, over which Mr. Justice Kowlatt 
presided, Into seditions crime in India. That 
report and the legislation which followed in 
oonseciuenceof it, together witii the announce* 
ment of the proposed reform loheme, led to a 


renewal of political discussion and agitation 
which had to a great extent been in abeyance 
during the early years of the war. 

Early in 1919 prolonged strikes in Bombay 
and elsewhere showed that India, though com- 
paratively little affected by the economic re- 
sults of the war, was confronted by industrial 
and economic problems which were none the loss 
grave. The gravity of those problems was in- 
creased by the ravages of influenza which is 
supposed ‘to have caused 6,000,000 deaths 
during the winter months of 1917-18. Distur- 
bances broke out in April as a sequel to the 
passive resistance movement against the Rowlatt 
Act (the Satyagraha Movement) which pro- 
duced a situation to which there has been no 
parallel since the Mutiny. It is sufficient 
here to state that In Ahmedabad, Viramgam, 
Delhi, Lahore, Amrit-sar, Gujran walla and other 
places the crowd, by attacking life and pro- 
perty and by train wrecking and tearing up 
railway lines and telegraph wires, provoked a 
j situation whicli c-ould only be met by the pro- 
1 clamation of martial law and the enforcement 
! of military measures for the protection of law 
j abiding subjects and for the suppression of 
j disorder. 

I Exaggerated reports of those riots and of the 
j effect of the Bowlatt Act may bo presumed to 
j have had some influence on tlie Amir of Afgha- 
j nistan when he declarcui war and invaded 
I British territory. Amir Habilnillah Khan, who 
had been loyal to his treaty obligations through- 
out the war, was murdered in Febniary and, 
after a brief occupation of the throne by his 
brother Nasrulla Khan, his son Amanulli had 
been declared Amir. A sequel to this war was 
1 the renewal of trouble along a great part of the 
I North W(^st(Tn frontier where the tribesmen, 
I who had at first appeared to be impressed by 
i the British 8ucce8.sos, took the offensive against 
«)ur advance posts especially in southern Wazi- 
ristan. 'J he operations which necessarily fol- 
lowed and the severity of the lighting were on 
a scale never previously reached in frontier war, 
and made tlie campaign of nmisual length, 
j The Government of India Bill, embodying Mr. 

I Montagu’s proi)osals for the popularisation of the 
; system of Government, was passed in December. 

I The next year, 1920, more than any which 
I preceded it, W'as distinguished by political agita- 
I tion. The cause of this was in part the indigna- 
|t.ion created by Uie facts disclosed in the re])ort 
■ of the Hunter Commission on the ouftbreaks 
of 1919 in the Punjab and elsewhere, and the 
stimulus given to the Khilafat agitation by the 
j terras of the Peace treaty with Turkey. 

Lord Reading’s Viceroyalty. 

The fruits of agitation were reaped in plenty 
in 1921, the first year of Lord Reading’s term of 
office. Murderous outbreaks at Malegaon. 
Dharwar and elsewhere were followed by a 
rebellion of the Moplahs in Malabar which as- 
sumed the most serious proportions and necessi- 
tated prolonged military operations. 

It had been arranged that H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales should visit India at the end of 1920 
and should open the new Councils in 1921, but, 
for reasons of health, that visit had to be post- 
poned ; and H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught 
came to Tvdia early in 1921 in order to open 
the new Gbuncils. The Prince’s visit took place 
in 1921-22 and was essentially non-political. 



The cuthusiasm wJth which the Prince was 
irocted during his tour was very marked, 
jini aimultaneovisly with the loyal display riots 
hinki^ out in more tiian one of tiie cities which 
h- visited. But after the imprisonment of some 
r)[ i Ite leading agitators in the early part of 1922 
thr country enjoyed comparative quiet, except 
hi t iio Punjab where the Akali movement among 
[hi Sikhs, whicli iiad started as a puritan reli- 
liiv.iis movement, developed into a political 
tn.noinent attencied by constant and wide- 
Eipn ad disorder. The enhanced position of India 
In the Mmpin and tlie position of India as ai 
na! i 'II entering actively into the work of the ; 
h- of ^Nations, w’ere emphasised during the 
; r liv the tour of the Dominions undertaken 
by flic Hon. S. Sastri. 

The Salt Tax. 

l.arly in ]9i::i a great deal of criticism was 
i'\riU'd tiy Lord Heading's certiflcalion of the 
Idiihling of tlie salt tax, under the powers ^ 
uuieired by the llcformcd constitution, in i 
ripjiosition to llic clearly expressed wdll of the I 
i.t uisialive Assembly, Objection was taken ; 
o tliis step, not so mucli liecaiise an incriiasc j 
ii the Salt Tax liad always been looked upon 
IS a measure to which resort should be made 
:Mly in grave eincrgcmeies, ns because the ilnaii- 1 
:.'il powers of the elected (fliambers, much cm- j 
'liasised in the Motiiagu-Chelmsford Beport, i 
;vere thus shown to be capable of restriction. I 
Break up of non-co-operation. i 
Two causes (aunliined during the year to ■ 
V' aken tlie position of the extremists. The ! 
irst was the split in the Congress, tiie second ; 
he rise of communal feeling between Hindus, 
ind Mahomedans. The (-'oiigre.s8 split w'as ■ 
irmicht about by Mr. C. 11. Das, wlio, realising ! 
10 doubt that Mr. Gandhi had failed and it | 
vas unlikely that any other man would have ! 
Itcatcr success by a rigid adherence to his me- ' 
nels. declared in favour of standing for the! 
I’eiitirils, I 

■ 'J lie other cause was the disappearance of the 
Imifiee unity hetw'cen Hindus and Maho- ; 
pcdiuis which Mr, Gandhi, helped by strong ' 
N'Dig among Mahomedans on the Turkish; 
n>'iion, had temporarily contrived. Tiie! 
I'lit was followed by the formation of ’ 

I'an-Hiiulu movements : the Sliuddhi ! 
i‘'^''tlK■nt, announced by Swaini Shradlianarid, ; 
hw h aimed at the re-conversion to Hinduism 
r ihe Mulkhana Itajputs and other low class 
' ''nanls of the fringe of Islam, and the 
m-atliari nTovement of whicli f’audit Malaviya 
the sjxnisor. and which aimed at teaching 
iii'ius physical exercises and sword play, so 
they might be tlie better able to protect 
' Mi~<dves, These two movements greatly 
;’:'ted itie Mahomedans, and during the year 
were between fifteen and twenty serious 
i' tii-Mahomedan riots, occurring in all parts 
liidia, 

. Violent Movements* 

J:i the Ihiujab the Akali movement showed 
mr,r(;asiiig tendency to forget the teachings 
'h. Gandhi. The Babar Akalls murdered 

■ "ill of their co-rellglonists whose political 
■; iliey did not approve, and the Akali Dal 

' a more definitely military orgauisa- 
K; " ‘ing directly under the orders of the 
W Hv, Committee. After a career of knis- 
and intrigue against the neigh- 
* t date of Patiala, the Maharaja of Nabha 


voluntarily abdicated. Somewhat ludicrously 
the Akalls turned him into a martyr, and the 
movement became sufficiently formidable for 
both the Akali Dal and the Shrines Committee 
to be declared illegal associations. Many ar- 
rests were made ; but, owing to the lack oi 
unity in the extremist camp, an attempt of the 
Congress to secure all India support for the Aka- 
lis had a meagra result. 

During the year there were an unusual num- 
ber of frontier outrages. Sevtiral officers w'ere 
shot, and worldwide attention was attracted 
by the kidnapping of Molly Ellis, after the 
murder of her mother, and by her heroic rescue 
by Mrs. Starr. Cou])led with the slow' rate of 
progress of the operations in Wnziristan, these 
continued incidents provoked sonic comment. 

'There was also a sensational revival of the 
pre-war anarcliical societies In Bengal, but the 
range of their achievements was small. 

Mr. Gandhi's Release. 

Mr. Gaiidiii’s premature release from YcroW'dii 
jail In consequence of an operation for ap- 
T«'ndi(*itls tcmi>orari]y revivi'd the drooi»iug 
liopes of the extremists, l»ut any idea that lie 
would organize another huge auti-Government 
movement w'as rapidly shattered. The breacli 
betw'een him and Mr. Das steadily widened 
and the belief of Iliiidir politicians in Mr. 
(iaiidlii’s oommon sense diminished though their 
esteem for his eharueter remained as lilgli 
as ever. Moreover tJie feeling hetweim Hindus 
and Mahomedans which had suddenly apix^ared 
the previous year darkened the whi»Ie lace of 
the country. With the abolition of the KliiJa- 
fat by Mnatapba Kemal in Mareli the raison 
d'etre of the famous paiT between Mr. Gandlii 
and the Alls was dest royed and animosity no 
longer felt the restraint of political expediency. 
The Hindu convi rsion and organization move- 
ments of Shuddhi and l^an(jathan were ojiposed 
by exactly paralkd Mahomedan movements, 
Tabligh and Tanzini ; rumours were freiiuent 
that some inysteriona All-India Mahomedan 
clique was planning aggressive action against 
Hindus ; and excitement was brouglit to fever 
heat by the riots in the Frontier Province, 
the Punjab, tin; United Provinces, Delili, Cal- 
cutta, the Central Provinces and Hyderulmd 
vvliich broke out during the autumn season of 
religious festivals. In Biqitiunber Mr. Gandhi 
di'cided on a 21 days’ fast., whieli be Kuecessfully 
i accomplished, jiartly a.s an expiat Ion for Ids 
j sliarc in the bad feeling, and jiartly to draw the 
i attention of the count ry to the urgency of the 
; problem. Simultaneously a confcrenc.e of n;- 
presentatives of all communities, including the 
! Metropolitan and other English visitors w'as 
i called at Delhi to decide wliat stejis could bo 
; taken to bring about a better state of aflairs. 
i The conference passed some excellent resolutions, 
i but on the very day when Mr. Gandhi’s fast 
I ended riots again broke out, and what gave 
the matter a grave asficet was that the date of 
i the riots had been predicted and it was commonly 
1 said that they had been carefully idannod for 
that very day. 

I Reforms Imperilled. 

i The year saw the final collapse of non-co- 
! operation. Though Mr. Gandltl and a dwind- 
ling hand of followers clung to khaddar and the 
triple boycott, lawyers returned to their 
practices, schoolboys and students finally des- 
paired of national education, and the best 
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brains of non-co-operation followed Mr. Baa 
Into the Councils. The programme announced 
by Mr. Das was to wreck the lloforins, 
and in this ambition he was reasonably near 
success. Obstructive tactics effected the 
resignation of the Ministers in the Central 
Provinces and Bengal and left these tWo provin- 
ces to be administered by Governors without 
democratic help, but in other parts of India the 
Councils did well in the circumstances. 

Underground the revolutionary movement 
continued. A series of assassinations took place 
In Bengal, and Mr. Das incurred bitter critldsm 
by associating himself with a tribute to the 
murderer of an inoffensive Englishman in Cal- 
cutta. 

Inquiries. 

The investigations of the Tariff Board ap- 
pointed by Government to inquire which indus- 
tries were suited for the apj>lication of the 
official j>olicy of Protection were continued. It 
Was decided to give protection to coal and 
Steel, as two staple industries without which 
India could never become a great industrial 
country. 

Another inquiry of great importance was that 
conducted by the laie Commission under the 
chairmanship of Lord Lee of Fareham. The 
(‘ommission, which was apj)ointed to investi- 
gate the working of the Beforms, Issued a report 
which hfMl as favourable a reception as could 
be exiKjoted. The report made certain recom- 
mendations for increasing the speed of Indlanisa- 
tlon and provinciallsation and also proposed 
some slight increases in the pay of officials. 

I’he third attempt to climb ]5vcrest c-rane very 
near to success. A height OUO feet from t lie top 
was reached, but in an effort to aceomiilish the 
ia.st stretch Mallory and Irvine were killed. 
It was not estaiilishcd whether they had or had 
not reaclied the top. 

Despite the jiroclamation of a boycott by the 
noji-co-ofieratora, India particijiated succ-tissfully 
in the Empire Exliibition at Wembley. India 
Was also represented for the first time in the 
Olympic Games. 

India in 1925. 

In 1925 tlio extremists received a sad blow by 
tlie dcatii of Mr. C. B. Das, Itsader of the Swarajist 
Party. His deatli took tim Party completely 
aback, and tiie counsel of Mr. Gandhi had to be 
sought in order to deal with this disiistrous 
situation. Mr. Gandhi sent an invitation to 
Arabindo Ghose, a Jiengali litterateur and repu 
led thaumaturge who since the assassinations 
(d 1908 and 1909 has been living on Frencli 
territory at Pondlt hcrry, to tak c command of 
tlic Swarajist baud. Mr. Ghose declined with 
t hanks, and the lot thereupon foil upon Mr. Sen 
Gupta, a Bengali politician of wivom for the rest 
of tlie year little was heard outside Bengal. 
From tills point the falling away of Swarajists 
from the old austere principle of ruthless and 
irreconcilable obstruction proceeded apace. 
First Mr. Tambc, a Swar.ajist in tlie Central 
Provinces, accepted an Executive Coujicillor- 
shlp from the alien Government, next Mr. Patel, 
a Bombay Swarajist, took the Presidential chair 
in the Assembly and expressed his readiness 
if necessary to meet the Viceroy nine times a day, 
and then others in Bombay and the Central 
Frovinees adopted the policy of ** responsive i 


co-operation *’ — a phrase denoting a critical 
attltudi towards Government coupled with 
readiness in certain circumstances to receive a 
lucrative post from Government. Tlie politi- 
cal sky, in fact, brightened considerably. 

Strikes and Inquiries. — During the year 
there were two serious strikes, each of which 
lasted two and a lialf montlis. Tiie first was 
on the North-Western Hail way and concerned 
the dismissal of certain officials of a railway 
worker’s union. In the end the men submitted 
to the action of the Company. The other was 
a complete strike of the Bombay mills, involving 
over a Jiundre I thousand men, in consequence 
of an announcement by the mill-owners of an 
eleven per cent, cut in wages. This strike had 
a very happy conclusion, in a proclamation by 
the Viceroy abolishing the Excise Duty — a long- 
standing grievance in Jiombay. In resiionse 
to this clement af:t the owners restored wages 
to their previous level and the men returned 
to work. 

The Committee appointed by Government to 
inquire into Indian Taxation brought its Investi- 
gations to a close and the Currency Commission 
started work towards the end of the year. 

Crime. — Owing to the collapse of non-co- 
operation so-called political crime dwiiuileed 
away, though there were many cases of rioting 
hetw'ccn Mahoinedans and Hindus. The most 
sensational ease of the year was the attempt 
to kidnap from Bombay Mumtaz Begum, an ox- 
favourite of the Maharajah of Indore. In the 
attempt Mr. Buw'la, a member of the Bombay 
Coriioration who w'as then friendly with Mum- 
taz Begum, was shot dead, Muiiitaz received 
serious injuries, and so did four British ollieers 
who arrived on the scene of the crime just iu time 
to i»rcvcnt the abduction. Three of the men 
concerned were sentence! to death, and four 
others to long sentences, but doiilits were freely 
expressed in the Press whether the crime liad 
been traced to its source. In anoMior case 
wdiicli attracted a great deal of notice a Euro- 
pean was convicted of an attempt to sell in 
Bombay cocaine worth lls. 50,900. 

Foreign Affairs. — The state of affairs in 
Afgliaiiistan caused growing apiirehensiou. After 
the suppression of the Khost rebellion the 
Afghan Goverrimout found it ]>rudeut to pro- 
pitiate the religious iiarty, wiilch was alarmed 
by the progressive policy of the authoritie-s in 
Kabul. Heme followed the stoiiiug to death 
of some Ahiiiadl'^, the liangiug of an Italian, 
Plperno, who liad shot an Afghan policeman 
and haii sulisequeiitly been allowed to pay blood- 
money to bis relatives in accordance with Mus- 
lim baw', and the trial of a Czckoslovakian pro- 
fessor from the University of Leipzig, whos^j 
crime was that in a scuffle with an Afghan whose 
horse shied at Ids car Ids revolver went off and 
shot the Afghan. Another matter of parti- 
cular interest ta Indian Mahoinedans was the 
successes of Ihn Sand in Arabia, which gave rise 
to heated arguments and fracas all over the 
country and seriously compromised the e.xtrc- 
mist Mahomedau leaders. 

At the close of the year a deputation of 
Indians arrived in India from South Africa, to 
lay "heir troubles before the Viceroy and the 
country, while a deputation from India went to 
South Africa. 
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The Impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1509, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct t<ude with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government o< this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three ‘‘ Presidencies ’* were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
lntrigu(;s of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Din^ctors. 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the sysG'ra of 
goveniroent by mutual.y independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at tlm Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time establtshed. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in caw's of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, wldclj establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies In a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Com*iander-ln-Chk’f of the Presi- 
dency Army. The aontrol of the Governor- 
General-in-Councll was somewhat extended, 
as It was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial busiiiesH 


and It became a political and admlnlstmtlve 
body holding Its territories In trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
General-in-Counoil, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferrhig the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no Important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent- 
Ine the Ciown, became known as the Viceroy, 
The Governor-General is the solo representa- 
tive of the Crown in India ; he is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials: each of 
whom Is responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It cLaims a share 
in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates where the proprietor is disqualified. 
In times of famine It undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest property and Is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium, 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them : it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works; It 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems; it has the monopoly of the Note 
Issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural hoards, 
and agriculturists and oceasionally to owners 
of historic estates. It eontrols the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
re.«pon8iblllt.leH in respect to police, education, 
int'dical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most Intimate character. 
The Government has also close ndations with 
the Indian States which collectively cov<;r 
more tlian one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu- 
lation. The distribution of tliese great func- 
tions between tlie Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fiuctnated and 
was definitely regulated by the Relonii Act of 
1919. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government In British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under it — almost as important 
in their provisions as the Act itself— came Into 
jmerul operiition in January 1921, The Act 


wa.s the outcome of an Inquiry conducted In 
India in the winter of 1917-18 by the Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 
(Lord Chelmsford), the results of which were 
embodied In their Report on Indian Conati- 
tutiooal Reform iaaued in the spring of 1918, 
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The recommendations in this report were supple* 
mented by those of two Committees which 
toured India In the winter of 1018-19, and 
which issued their Reports in the spring of 1919. 
A third Committee was appointed during the 
latter year to make recommendations for the 
modification of the system of administration 
of Indian affairs In the United Kingdom, and 
issued their Report while he Governmmt of 
India Bill was under examination by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Joint Select Committee in their 
turn issued an exhaustive Report on tiie Bill, 
which was passed in a form practically identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee, and received the Royal Assent on tlie 
23rd December 1919. 

The DivIsions.^British India for admi- 
nistrative purposes is divided into 15 pro- 
vinces, eacii witii its separate Local Covern- 
inent or administration. In nine of the 
provinces — the three Presidencies of Madras, i 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provineos; 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and | 
Orissa, tlio Central Provinces, IJnrma, and : 
Assam — the Local Government consists of aj 
Governor, anlfixccutive Council of not more than j 
four members, and two or more Ministers. In { 
1922 Burma, which was excluded from the [ 
original scheme, was brougltt into line witii it. ' 
An Act of Parliament was passed, constituting j 
Burma a Governor’s Province, with a Go- 1 
Vernor, an Executive Council and Ministers ■ 
and a Legislative Council elected on a | 
very democratic franchise, wliich gave the i 
vote to women. The remaining six tiro- ; 
Vinces are directly administered by Chief, 
Commissioners, who are technically mere agents 
of the Central Government of India. No 
change has been made by the Act of 1919 in 
the system of administration in these six minor 
provinces. j 

Dyarchy. — In these nine provinces the ex- : 
ccutivo Government is a dual organism whicli ! 
owes its unity to the Governor. One had I 
of the organism consists of the Governor and j 
ids executive Council, all of whom arc apiiolnted I 
by the King, This hcKly is rosponsilile for the ! 
administration of tliose subjects wbieJi are ! 
“ reserved.*’ The otlier half of tlie executive ' 
organism is the Governor acting with tlie ad- 1 
vice of Ministers wlio are appointed by liiiu, j 
liold ofllco during bis pleasure, and must be j 
fleeted members of the Provincial Legislative j 
Council. To tlie Governor acting with Mi- i 
nisters is ontnisted tlie adniiiiiutratiou of | 

‘ * transferred '* subjects. j 

I 

The Object. — The framers of the Act| 
of 1919 liad a twofold object in view. Their 1 
primary object was to devise a plan which 
would render possible the introduction by | 
successive stages of a system of responsible 
government in British India in modification 
of the previous system under wliicli the Govern- 
ments in India, both central and provincial, 
received their mandates from the Briiisti 
Parliament acting through the Secretary of 
State for India, the Cabinet Minister responsi- 
ble to Parliament for the administration o 
Indian affairs. 


The Provinces.^Startlng from the pre- 
mise that it was in the provinces that the first 
substantial steps must bo taken towards the 
development of a system of responsible govern- 
ment, the framers of the Act of 1919 provided 
for a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to be exercised by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments respectively, 
in their administrative capacity. No attempt 
I was made in this connection to limit the 
field open to the Indian Legislature, which 
I still retjiins a concurrent (though not an 
i overriding) power of legislation for the 
; affairs of the provinces In general and 
I of individual provinces ; l)ut the rules under 
i the Act provide specifically for the 
exorcise of this right in certain specific 
I i»rovincial matters, and the theory upon 
! which the Act proceeds assumes that 
i a convention will be established and 
i rigorously observed wliich will confine 
j intervention by the Indian Legislature 
in provincial affairs to matters so 
specified. 

Finance- — Tlie *' revenues oi India” — 
or, ralbcr, their sources — arc definitely divided 
between the Contra! and Provincial Govern- 
ments ; the Provincial G overnuients have 
now almost complete control over th 
administration of their “ allocated ” 
revenues, they have power to sup- 
plement them by raising loans on tlie 
security of these revenues, and their 
right, subject hi certain cases to the 
Governor-fieneral’s sanction, to initiate new 
taxation measures Is formally recognised. 

It was found impossible to devise any 
schenio of allocation of revcniu‘s between 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
wliich did not leave the former with a 
j deficit. Tliis deficit is to be met in part 
' by an annual contribution from seven of 
fclic eight Governors’ provinces, tlie province 
of Biliar and Orissa, owing to the compara- 
tive exigiioiisncsB and inelasticity oi its own 
revenues, iiaving been excmiited from this contri- 
bution. The aggregate sum thus due Iro n tlie 
provinces to tlie Governnient of India at the 
outset is Rs. 983 laklis, of wliicli Madras 
contributes Rs. 348 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Rs. 240 lakhs, tlie Punjab Rs. 
175 lakhs, and tlie otiier four provinces 
sums ranging from Rs. 15 laklis to Rs. 
()4 laklis. ’J'lic annual cnntribtVion is in 
no ease to be subject to increase in 
the future, and if reduction of the aggre- 
gate is found possible by the Government 
of India, reductions are to be made in 
fixed proportions from tlie quota of the 
several provinces. 

Responsibility .—The first steps towards 
responsiViility w ere to transform the Provincial 
Legislative Council into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent, as a 
minimum) to represent adequately jmblic 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
electorate. The first franchise rules have 
given the vote to about 5,000,000 of the 
adult male population, and have enabled the 
Legis^tive Council of any ‘‘Governor’s province” 
to e^eud the franchise to women. The 
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following table shows the strength and composition of each of the Provincial Council) — 


Province. 

Elected. 

1 Nominated and ex-offieio- 

ToUI. 


1 

j Officials. 

Non-offlc!a!s. 


Madras 

08 j 

£3 

6 

127 

Bombay 

1 

86 

20 

5 

111 

Bengal .. 

113 

20 

6 

180 

United Provinces 

100 

18 

1 

5 

US 

Pnnjab 

71 

16 j 

6 

03 

Blbar and Orissa 

76 

18 

0 

1C8 

Central Provinces 

53 

10 

5 

68 

Assam 

89 

9 

5 

63 

Burma 

78 

15 

8 

101 


The figures for ofi’clals in this table arc maxima I 
in every case, and where less than the maximum I 
number of ofiicials Is nominated to any Council, I 
the number of nominated non^offlcials must be | 
increased in proportion ; e.g,. if there are only 
16 officials (nominated and ex-ojjficio) on the ! 
United Provinces Council, there must be seven 1 
nominated non*official8. The official members | 
uho have seats ex-officio are the members of the . 
hlxecntive Council, who are at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum in Madras, ' 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa, ' 
and two in each of the remaining provinces. ! 
These Executive Councils contain an equal I 
number of Indian and British members except > 


• •• \Tvassvii uao dll AUUmiJ UOV^r* 

nor), whore two of the three members are British 
officials. 

Electorates- — The electorates ic each pro* 
Vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
8}>ecial interests into which the diverse elements 
of the Indian population naturally range them* 
selves. Although there are minor variations 
from province to province, a table showing 
their character in one province (Bengal) will 
give a Miffieiently clear idea of the general 
position. 


Glass of Electorate. 


No. of Members 
No. of returnable by 

Electorates of Electorates of 

this Ciass. this Class. 


Non-Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 


European 

Ane^lo-lndian (in the technical sense of persons of mixed 
European and Asiatic descent). 

Landholders 

University 

Commerce and Industry 


Total 


94 


113 
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Of the 04 constituencies in Bengal, all but Voters* Qualifications. — The qnallfloa- 
nlne (those representing: the University and tions for electors (and cociequently for oandi- 
Commercc and Industry) are arranged on a terrl- dates) vary in detail from province to province, 
torlal basis, i.e., each constituency consists of a chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifl- regulations which form the basis of assessment 
cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti- of income or property values. Generally speak- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular ing, both In rural and urban areas the franchise 
area. Tlio normal area for a “ Muhammadan '* is based on a property qualification as measured 
or “non-Muhammadan *’ constituency is a by the payment of a proscribed minimum of land 
district (or where districts arc large and popu- revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
lous, half a district) in the case of rural conatitu- or of municipal taxes, but in all provinces retired, 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
a group of adjacent municipal towns. Some regular army are entitled to the vote, irrespect- 
largc towns form urban constituencies by them- ive of the amount of their income or property, 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight The actual number of voters registered in each 
separate constltin'iiclcs, six " non-Muham-- province on the rolls prepared under the new 
madan ” and two “ Muhammadan ’* the latter, Act are shown in the following table: — 
of course, being coterminous with the former. 

Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 1920. 1923. 

general classification of the various kinds of 

constituencies into two broad categories, those Madras .. .. 1,258,166 1,288,923 

which are designed to represent special inter- Bombay .. .. 548,419 630,478 

ests, such as Landholders, Universities, Plan- li^ngal .. .. 1,021,418 1,044,166 

tors or Commerce being descril)ed as “special “ United Provinces *.! l’.347’278 1.509,127 

constituencies, and those which are based on a Punjab .. .. 605,361 627,613 

racial distinction— Muhammadan, European, Bihar and Orissa .** .S27,’r64 338,507 

Sikh, etc.— being known as general '* Central Provinces .. 144,737 152,668 

constituencies. ) Assam .. 203,191 224,063 


POWEfiS OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

In origin the legislative authority In British recognised the right of the Councils to vote on 
India was a meeting of the Governor- motions thus submitted for their discussion. 
General (or, in tlie case of the Presidencies The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
of Madras and Bombay, of the Governor) with definitely to recognise the principle of election 
his Executive Council, “ for the purpose of as the moans of selecting non-official members 
legislation.” When mot for this purpose there of all Councils (although the method adopted 
wore added to the Executive Council certain was mainly that of indirect election), a consfder- 
“ additional members,” at first very few in able increase in the number of both non-offloial 
number, and those few all nominated by the and official members, and the setting up in every 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case province of a non-officlal (though not, save inons 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin- province, an elected) majority. A further Import- 
ally no ])oweTB or diities beyond those immedi- ant, though indirect, result of the Morley-Minto 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti- Act was the appointment of an Indian member 
cular legislativ,) measure which at the time was to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
engaging its attention, and its functions wore General, and to such Pro^rinclal Executive 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment Councils as were then In existence and subse- 
of ogislative measures. In course of time the quently created, 
number of ” additional ” members, and the 

proportion of these who were non-official In- Old System. — But although the Legislative 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle of Councils (which, originally created In two pro- 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- vinces only in addition to the Governor-General’s 
tion as the moans of selecting non-ofllcial mem- Legislative Council, existed in 1919 In nine 
bars, and the funciions of tlio Councils were provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
extended so us to include the right of interpeila- more representative character and a large share 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general of the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
pub’lc interest, and of criticising and discussing as generally understood, they still remained in 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern- theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 
ment. This extension of the powers of the accretions to the Executive Government of the ^ 
Councils was in the mai)i the result of the *' Mor- provinces for the purpose of advising on, and 
ley-Minto Act ” of 1909. The Indian Councils enacting, legislation. It is true that the non- 
Act of 1892 had given power to discuss the official element in the Provincial Councils as 
budget but not to divide the Council upon it. constituted by Lord Morley's Act of 1909 had 
Lord Morley’s Act went further and provided acquired a considerable measure of control over 
that, notwithstanding the tci.iis of the Indian legislation, in view of the fact that in most pro- 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the vinces that Act and the rules framed under it 
powers of all Councils to the discussion of Icgis- placed the non-official members in a slight 
fatlve measures, the Local Government might majority over their official colleagues ; but for 
make rules authorising the discussion of the various reasons this control, even in the spliorq 
annual financial statement, of any matter of of legislation, can hardly be described as definite 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- prpulal^ control, and over matters outside the 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as legislative sphere the Councils had no controi- 
miglit be Imposed by the rules, and these rules ing voic*' at all. 
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The Changes. — ^The most important changep 
made by the Act of 1010 in the powers of the 
Provincial Councils were— 

(1) the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supplies ; 

(it*) a greatly enhanced freedom of initiation 
In the matter of legislation ; and 
(tu*) power to frame their own rules of proce- 
dure In matters of detail, subject to the Gover- 
nor’s concurrence. 

A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence- 
ment Is the right to elect their own President. 
At the outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start evew Council has 
an elected Deputy President. The Governor 
(who formerly was easoffico President of his 
Leffislativfl Connell) no longer has any direct j 
connection with Its proceedings. The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers is ol 
sufficient importance to require a detailed ex- 
planation of Its scope, which can best be glvei 
in the terms of the Act Itself (section 72 d). 

72d. — ( 1) The provisions contained in thh 
section shall have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in governors* legislative councils. 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall be aid In the form 1 
of a statement before the council in each year, 
and the proposals of the local government foi 
the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council In the form of demands 
for grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
of the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the Items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed : — 

Provided that— 

Ko) the local government shall have power, in 
relation to any such demand, to act as if it iiad 
iicen assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and the governor certifies 
that the expenditure provided for by the de- 
mand Is essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibility for the subject ; and 
<6) the governor shall have power in cases ol 
emergency •to authorise such expenditure as 
may be In his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying 
on of any department ; and 

(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall be made except on the recommendation of 
the governor, communicated to the council. 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure : — 

( {) Contributions payable by the 1 ocal govem- 
men. to the Governor-General in Council ; and 

. (ft) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ; and 

Expenditure of which the amcoint is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and • 


(tv) Salaries and pensions of persons appoinc- 
ed by or with the approval 0 ; His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Counci >*, and 

(v) Salaries of Judges of the high court of the 
province and of the advocate-general. 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the governor shall bo final. 

Executive and Legislature.— In the light 
of these facts it is now possible to expluin more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature. The 
dual character of the former hns already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “ reserved ” and 
'* transferred '* categories. The rules under the 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects wlilch are trans- 
ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, tlio more important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
ministration, Ihihlic lie.'ilth, I'ldueation (with 
certain reservations), ruhlic Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries^ 
The " reserved ” subjects comprise all tlioso in 
the list of " provincial ” (as distinct from " cen- 
tral *’) subjects which arc not transferred. 

Machinery. — No change has been made by 
the Act of 1919 in the macliinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in (Council ; 
decisions are taken at ttn^ Council Board, us 
before, by a majority vote, and Mie Governor 
is entitled, as before, to overrule sucli a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if lie dtsagrcc.s 
with It. For such decisions tlio Governor in 
Council remains as before, responsible to tlie. 
Secretary of State and rarliarmnit, and on ques- 
tions of legislation and supply he lias the ])owe.r 
of enforcing them desf)ite opposition by a major- 
ity of the Legislative Council. But, the wliole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-official elected majority in every Brovinciui 
Legislative Council is an Important factor ii» 
determining the policy to bo pursued by the 
official half of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects. A furtlior and not 
less important factor is the existence in the 
Government, side by side witli the lOxeciitive 
Council, of two or more Ministers annointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, ami 
in fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on mutters outside the trans- 
ferred sphere, will necessarily be al)le, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
their colleagues In the Executive Council. But 
these factors, while tliey will doubtless lead to 
constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wlslies of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of tlie legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of Its decisions in the face of popular 
oppoaition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibility to Parliament in the 'ast resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty’s Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parliament 
and. In the last resort of the British electorate 
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Transfer of Control* — With regard to tians- 
ferr^ subject the poeition is very dlflerent. 
Here ttiere has been an actual transfer of control 
from the British elector and the British Parlia* 
ment to the elector and the LegislatiYe Gotmcil 
in the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of administration are group^ into portfolios, 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of “ reserved ” subjects or “ de- 
partments,'* so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred "departments” which are 
included in his TOrtfolio. But his responsibility 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which 
he is an elected member and from which he is 
selected by the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body. He holds office during the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure, but his retention of office is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, but also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote he is directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control 
of the Le^lative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily quaify its con- 
trol over the ” reserved ” subjects. It is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
its mandate; and this power is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use which he makes of his vote. 
No doubt this statement requires some quali- 
fication before it can bo acce]>ted as literally 
accurate, for, technically, the authority charged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects is **th€ Governor acting with Ministers 
appointed under this Act,” not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further, the 
Governor, who is not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the I.«gislative Council, 
is charged personally with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquillity of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department from 
the transferred list if he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy in its administration 
which, in his judgment, was incompatible 
with the maintenance of peace and tranquillity; 
yet the powers of control vested in the Legis- 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great, and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom. ” If after hearing all the arguments,” 
observed the Committee, ” Ministers should 
” decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
** opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
” ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way. 

” fixing the responsibility upon them, even if 
** it may subsequently be necessary for him to 
•* vote any particular piece of legislation. **It 


” is not possible but that in India, as in al othe r 
“countries, mistakes will bo made by Ministers 
"acting with the approval of a majority of the 
"Legislative Council, but there is no way of 
"learning except through experienoe and 
"the realisation of responsibility.” 

Provision of Fund8**~The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the execu- 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by rules, 
merely providing that rules may be made ” for 
" the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
"purpose of suck * administration * Ls., the 
" administration of transferred subjects by the 
" Governor acting with Ministers ". Probably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of th’s 
matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an ” order 
of allocation ” or to modify it in accordance 
with the’r joint wishes. The passage is as 
follows I — 

" The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two sides 
of the provincial governments. They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certain circums- 
tances, become the cause of mudi fric- 
tion in the provincial government, and they 
are of opinion that the rules governing the al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible. They advise that, if the 
Governor, ■ n the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, finds 
that there is likely to be a serious or mo- 
tracted difference of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on thU sub- 
ject ho should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council. The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certain sources to transferr^ 
subjects, but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similaily a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balances. If the Governor desires assist^ 
ance in making the allocation, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority a« the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are of opinion that it should 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
wldch both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the province for the preceding 
financialc year shall hold good* 
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The Ck}mmittee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government in this matter 
as in all others, should be of such mutual sym* 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 


of the Legislative Council to direct the policy 
of reserved subjects; but on the other hand 
the Executive Council should be helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
partments entrusted to their care. On the 
Governor personally will devolve the task 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his advisers.** 


THE CENTRAL 


The structural changes made by the Act of 
i 1919 in the system of government outside 
f the nine “ Governors* provinces ” are of 
I comparatively minor scope, though the spirit 
t of the Act requires, as has already been shown, 
: considerable modification of the relationship 
; hitherto subsisting between the Provincial 
j Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 
\ ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
\ Council on the other. The only concrete changes 
i made in the constitution of the Central Govern- 
t meut are the removal of the statutory bar to 
( the appointment of more than six members 
I of the Governor-Generars Executive Council 
■ (which, however, has had the far-reaching 
i con8e<|uence that three of the eight members of 
I the Council are now Indians), and the reconsti- 
’ tution in a much more enlarged, representative 
I and independent form of the central logi.sIa- 
;i ture. It has already been observed that this 
■i body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
'■ bodies in India, the Governor-Generars Exc- 
I cutive Council with the addition of certain 
''‘additional members” appointed to assist 
I the Executive Council in the formulation of 
legislation. Despite its steady growth In size 
and iufiucnce, and des[)ite the introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of ” addi- 
tional members,” who of course under Lord 
Morley's Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, i.e., the Executive 
Councillors, still persisted up to tlie passing of 
the Act of 1919. That Act, however, has en- 
tirely remodelled the ” Indian Legislature,’* 
as it is now called, which has become, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governor's province 
a legislature with all the inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
as arc specifically withheld by the terms of 
the Act, It consists of two Chambers. The 
” Council of State ” contains CO members, of 
whom 34 are elected (including one member 
to represent •Berar, who, though technically 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and 26 nominated, of 
i whom not more than 20 may be officials. The 
r Legislative Assembly** consists of 144 
vicmbers, of whom 104 are elected (including 
jlu the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
wiembcr, who, though actually elected, is tcch- 
Mically a nominee). Of the 40 nominated 
pembers, 20 are required to be officials. The 
jaembers of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Vpuncil are not ex-oMcio members of either 
Wiamber, but each of them has to bo appointed 
1 member of one or other Chamber, and can 
■ote only in the Chamber of which ho is a mem- 
member of the Executive Council 
however, apeak In either Chamber. 
»e President of the Upper Chamber Is a 
■wninw of the Governor-General, as also, forihe 
four years after the constitution of the 
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Chamoer, is the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that period the Lower 
Chamber is to elect its own President, and it 
elects its own Deputy-President from the outset. 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
throe years ; but either Chamber, or both simul- 
taneously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Q overnor-G encral . 

Election. — The method of election for 
both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamlier 
is on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial Councils already described, except that, 
firstly, the property qualification for voters 
(and consequently for candidates) Is higher 
in order to obtain manageable constituencies, 
and past service with the colours is not per se 
a qualification for the franchise, and secondly, 
tliat the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger are^ than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council. The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of constituencies, are on a provincial basis; 
that is a fixed number of the elective seuiB in 
each Chamber is assigned to re])reBentative8 
of each province, and these representatives 
are elected by constituencies covering an as- 
signed area of the province. 


The following tabic shows the allotment ot 
the elective scats : — 




Legislative Council of 



Assembly. 

State. 

Madras , . 


16 

5 

Bombay 


16 

6 

Bengal 


17 

6 

United Provinces 


16 

5 

Punjab 


12 

4 

Bihar and Orissa 


12 


Central Provinces 


6 

2 

Assam 


4 

1 

Burma 


4 

2 

Delhi 


1 

104 

84 

Since the area which 

returns perhaps 80 


members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — ^namely, the 
entire province in each case — it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
bo split into constituencies which are much 
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larger than the constituencies for the local , 
CouncUs, and just as it is generally correct to ! 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, it may ] 
said that the normal area unit in the case of 
the Legislative Assembly is the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
districts controlled by a Divisional Coniinis- 
sloncr). 

The Franchise : — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec- 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to tliose scats in the 
Legislative Assembly which arc assigned to ilte 
province. The qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mvtaiis mntandix, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that ho resides soinewlicre within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to s(5cure 
for the membersliip of this body a character as 
closely as possible approximating to a “ Senate 
of Elder Statesmen “ and thus to constitute a 
body capable of porforining the function of a 
“ true revising Chamber.” With this object. 
In addition ami as an alternative to a high 


property qualification — adopted as a rough and 
ready metnod of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country — the rules admit as quali- 
fications certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
; administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment. Examples of these 
; qualifications arc past membership of either 
' Chamber of tlie Legislature as now constituted, 
i or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
; the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 

■ and the liolding of titles conferred in recognition 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 

Powers : — I’im powers and duties of tiie 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the “ central ” sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provincial 
sphere, and it has acquired the same right of 
voting supplies for the Central Government. 
But as no dinict attempt has yet been made to 
introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the stei> in tliat direction having been avowedly 
i confined to the provinces, and as consequently 
(he Executive Government of India remains 
legally Tospoi»sibie as a whole for the proper fulfil- 
iiumtof its charge to the Secretary of State and 
J^arliamout, it follows that the powers conferred 
on .provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council bn legislation or 
1 supplies arc, as conferred on the Governor- 
i (Jeneral in his ruiationsbip with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted in tlieir operation 
t han in the provinces ; tJjat is to say, they 
cover the whole field and are not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects. 


THE INDIA OFFICE. 


The Act makes no structural changes Indian students in England. Concurrently 

in the part played by the India Office in 'with this change, it. is now possible to defray 
tile administration of Indian affairs. Slight ; from liritish revenues the salaries of the Score- 
alterations have been effected in the tary of State and of tiie rarliamentary Under- 

number and tenure of office of the raeraberH ; Secretary, and that portion of tlie cost of salaries 
of the Secretary of State’s Council, and some of India Office .staff and general maintenance 
relaxations have been mode in the statutory ■ which is attributable to the exercise of its ad- 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure luinistrativc as distinct from purely agency 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- functions, 
siona now exist which will undoubtedly as time 

goes on have a material effect on the activities In due course the apportionment to British 
of the Office as it is now constituted. A JJigh j estimates w'ill be tl»o cost of the India Office as 
Commissioner for India has been appointed for , it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
the purpose of taking over, as the direct agent High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
of the Government of India, that portion of cd ; then the salaries of the High Commissioner 
India Office functions which is of tiie nature of and his staff will be the only exifcnses in the 
agency, as distinct from administrative super- United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues, 
vision and control. Tlio process of separation Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 
of staff and functions for the purpose of this w'as the only basis for settlement, and for five 
transfer will necessarily be somewhat slow, but . years from 11)20-21, the cost of the India Office 
a substantial beginning has been made by liand- payable from British revenues lias been fixed at 
Ing over to the direct control of the High Com- i:i0,5U0L, which includes the salaries of the 
missioner the large departuvjnts which arc con- Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
cerned with tlic ordering and supply of stores Under- Secretary, and a contribution of 40,000L, 
and stationery la England for Government which has for some years been made by the 
use in India, with the payment of pensions to Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
retired members of Indian services resident in result of the recommendations of the Welby 
Uie United Kingdom, and with the assistance of Commission. 


THE FUTURE. 


The Act of 1019 and its provisions are 
essentially transitional. It is intended, not 
to set up a new and permanent constitution, 
but to make such changes In the law as 


will enable ” the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in British India as 
an ) itcgral part of the Empire.” This feature 
of the Act was clearly expressed in its Preamble 
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but although tho Preamble finds no place in the means of affording to Parliament criteria for 
law as amended by the Act of 1919, that law determining “ the time and manner of each 
now contains provision for tho appointment, advance ” in ** progress by successive stages ' 
after a period of 10 years’ trial of the law in its towards attainment of tho “ declared policy," 
amended form, of a Parliamentary Commission of which the Preamble speaks. But It will be 
“ for the purpose of inquiring into the working ! the task of a future Parliament to decide what 
of the system of government, the growth of edu- 1 changes, by further legislation or by amendment 
cation, and the development of representative of the existing stat)itory rules, It Is expedient to 
Institutions in l'*ritish India, and matters con- ! adopt in tho light of the first Statutory Commis- 
nected therewith,” and sucli a Commission, when ' slon’s enquiry : and in taking its decisions that 
appointed, is directed to “ report as to whether j Parliament wlU, in the main, bo “ guided ” (as 
it is desirable to establish the principle of res- j Its predecessor of 1919 forecasted) ” by tho oo- 
ponsible government, or to extend, modify, or I operation received from those on whom new 
restrict the degree of responsible government | opportunities for service ” have been confer* 
then ('xisting ’* in British India. Had it been red, and by the extent to which it s found that 
possible to iegislate more exactly for a process j confidence can bo reposed in their sense of res* 
of evolution, the Act would doubtless have pro* ; ponslbility.” 
vided for a series of such Commissions, as tho i 

PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 

The Governor-General and the “ PiXecutlve *' once or twice a week — to discuss questions 
members of his Council are appointed by the which the Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
Crown. No limit of time is specified for which a member who has been over-ruled by the 
their tenure of oflice, but custom has fixed it Viceroy has asked to bo referred to Council, 
at five years. There arc seven Executive Mem- If there is a difference of opinion in tho Council 
hers of Council. These Members hold res])ec- tiio decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
tively the portfolios of Educntlon, Health and but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority If he 
Lands: Home; Finance; Commerce; Industries conaidiirs that tho matter Is of such grave Im- 
and Labour : Law. Tho Viceroy acts as liis portauce as to justify such a stop. Each depart- 
own membf^r In charge of Fondgn affairs. Hall- mont-al office is In the subordinate cliargo of a 
ways are administered by a Chief Commissioner, Secretary, whoso position corresponds 
with the assistance of a Tiailway Board ; and very much to that of a permanent under- 
arm for administrative purposes groniH'd under .Secretary of State In the United Kingdom, 
the wgis of tho Commerce Diqiartment. The but with tliese difftTonees — that the Secretary 
Comma nder-in-C)ii<!f may also be and In is prosmit though does not sptak, at Council 
practice always Is, an “extraordinary” mem- m<;etings at which cases under his cognisance 
ber of the Council. He holds charge of the are discussed : that ho attends on the Viceroy, 
Army Department. The Governors of Madras, usually once a week, and discusses with him 
Bombay and Bengal become “ extraordinary ” ail matters of Importance arising In his 
members if the Council UKjets within their Presl- Department ; that ho has the right of brlng- 
dcncles. Tho Council may assemble at any place ing to tho Viceroy’s special not ire any case 
in India wdiich the Governor-General appoints; in which be consldi^rs that the Viceroy's 
m practice it meets only in Delhi and Simla. concurrence should bo obtained to action 
In regard to his own Department each Mem- proposed by tho Departmental Member oi 
her of Council is largely in the position of Council ; and that his tenure of olfico Is usually 
a Minister of State, and has the final limited to three years. 'The Secretaries have 
voice in ordinary departmental matters, under tlicm Deputy, Under and Assistant 
But any quiistlon of special importance, SecretarUis, together with the ordinary clerical 
and any matter in which It Is proimscd to estaolishments. Tho Secretaries and Under- 
over-rule the views of a Local Government, Hecretartes are often, though by no means 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy, exclusivi ly, members of the Indian Civil 
Any matter , originating in one department Service. The Government of India haa no 
whieh also affects another must be referred Civil Service of Its own as distinct from that 
<0 the latter, and in the event of the Depart- of the Provincial Governments, and offleen 
ments not b^ing able to agree, the case Is re- serving under tho Governmimt of India aro 
f urred to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun- borrowed from the Provinces, or, in the case of 
•11 meet periodically as a Cabinet — ordinarily I SpeciaUsts, recruited direct by contract, 

THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


The keynote of the scheme is effective pro- 
vincial autonomy and the establishment of 
an immediate measure of responsibility in the 
Provinces all of which aic raised to the statii" 
of Governors in Council. This demanded a 
sharp division between Imperial and Pro- 
vincial functions. The following subjects are 
reserved to tho Government of India, with the 
corollary that all others vest in the l*rovinciaI 
Governments; — 

(a) Defence of India, and all matters 
connectr^d with His Majesty’s Naval, Military, 
f Forces in India, or with His MaJeFf y's 
(ndjan Marino Service or with any other force 


raised in India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governments, 

(6) Naval and military works cantonments, 

2. External relations, Including naturalisa- 
tion and aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Kclalious with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to tho extent described 
under the following heads, namely j 

(o) railway and extra-municipai tramways, 
in so far as they are not classified as provincial, 
subjects nuder entry 6 (d) of ^art U of this 
Schednie; 
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(6) aircraft and all matters connected there* | 
with; and 

(c) Inland waterways, to an extent to be I 
declared by rule made by the Governor-General I 
In Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation. Including 
shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways in so far as declared to bo a central subject 
In accordance with entry 5 (c). 

7. Light-houses (including their approa- 
ches) beacons, lightships and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule 
made by the Governor- General in Council or 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature. 

10. Posts, telegraph and telephones, in- 
cluding wireless installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India rev6nuc.s. 

12. Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 

14. Savings Banks. 

16. The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
cluded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
framed under section 00-D (1) of the Act. 

IB. Civil law, including laws regarding 
status, property, civil rights and liabilities, 
and civil procedure. 

17. Commerce, Including banking and 
insurance. 

18. Trading companies and other associa- 
tions . 

19. Control of production, supply and 
distribution of any articles In respect of which 
control by a central authority is declared by 
rule made by the Governor-General in Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to be essential in the public 
interest. 

20. Development of industries, in cases 
where such development by a central authority 
is declared by order of the Governor -Genera? 
in Council, hiade after consultation with the 
local Government or local Governments con- 
cerned expedient in the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufac- 1 
ture of opium, and sale of opium for export. 


22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
and indigenous, required for Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development, in 
so far as such control is reserved to the Governoi - 
General in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines. 

26. Botanical Survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright. 

29. Emigration from, and immigration into, 
British India, and Inter-provincial migration. 

30. Criminal law, including criminal pro- 
cedure. 

31. Central police organisation. 

32. Control of arms and ammunition. 

33. Central agencies and institutions for 
research (including observatories), and for 
professional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration including 
European cemeteries. 

35. Survey of India. 

86. Archscology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

30. Census and statistics. 

40. All-India services. 

41. Legislation In regard to any provincial 
snbiect in so far as such subject is in Part 
11 of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, and any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor- General Ir Council. 

42. Territorial changos, other than inter- 
provinoial, and deolaration of law in oonnootion 
therewith. 

43. llegulation of ceremonial, titles, orders, 
precedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable property acquired by, and 
maintaiued at the cost, of the Governor-General 

' in Council. 

45. The Public Service Commission. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

His Excellency the Right Hon. Rttptjs Daniel Isaacs. Earl of Reading, P.o., a.o.B., 
O.M.I.B., Q.O.V.O., n**uin«d charge of office, Srd April, 1921. 

Vieeroydesignate. Baron Iiiwin of Kiuby Unperdale. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Private Secretary . — Sir Geoffrey do Mont- 

morency, K.O.V.O., O.T.E., O.B.E., I.O.S. 

And. Private Secretary. — L. W. H. I). Best. 

M.A., I.O.S. 

MUUary Secretary,— Qo\, R. B. Worgan, o.s.i., 

O.V.O., D.8.O. 

(^■{mptrvller of the Household. — Lt.-Col, W. W. 

Muir. M.v.o., O.B.E., 15th Sikhs, 


laes-ae-uamp. — '.^apr. xv. j>uriou, Ki, w a». 
(Res. of Offr.) ; lA. D. B. Daly, (Royal Horse 
Guards, The Blues) ; Capt. T. M. Lunham. 
17th Q. V. O. Poona Horse; Lt: J. D. 
(iage-BrowTi, 2nd Bn. The Somerset Light 
Infantry; Lt. A. G. L. Maclean, The Queen^s 
Own Cameron Highlanders; Subadar-Major 
(Hony. Lt.) Gulab Shah Sardar Bahadur 
loth Baluch Regt., RIsald^r-Major JBfai, 
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Hussain, H. E. the Oiovemor-Gcuerars 
Body-Guard. 

llonoraru Aides-de-Camp , — Col. S. S. G. 

Tulfoeh, v.i)., B. N. By. 11., (A. Y. 1.) ; Col, 
B. K. Wil],l).s.O., V.D., IV Bde., B. A., (A. 
1’, I.) ; Col. (Hoq. Brijj.-Genl.) G. L. Colvhi, 
( ('.M.O., D.s.o. Kt., E. 1. By. B. (A.F.l.) ; 
Col, Sir Y. A. Hadow o.v.o., v.d., X. W. 
J{y. B., (A. F. I.); Col. C. G. Arthur. 

Calcutta Light Horse (A.F.l.) ; Col. 
W. B. Izat, U.S.O., U.K., The Bengal & K. 
tv. By. Begt-., (A.F.l.) ; (.'ol. D. iJouglas, 
Vi).. The vhota BagpurBegt., (A.F.L): 
( ol. C. G. Smith, O.Ii.i!;., v.d., The Poona 
Billes, (A.F.l.); Col. G. A. liaiubridge, M.C’., 
,11 JJrigade, B.F.A., (A.F.l.) ; Capt. E. W. 
Hudaiestou, C.I.E., O.B.E., k. i. m., Col. 
j;. M. t'rosthwaite, v.d., The Burma Eail- 
waj'^s Biittalion, (A. F. I.), Col. H. H. Mar- 
shall, O.B.E., V.D., Surma Valley Light 
Hor.se, (A.F.L); Nawab Osman Yar-ud- 
■ i)uwla, Baliadur, Major and Commander 
of H. E. n. the Nizaiu’b Begiilar Forres ; 
Sardar Bahadur Lt.-(,’ol. B. Chamiaj Urs, 

; Chid Commandant, Mysore State Forces; 
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Sardar Bahadur Sardar Pooran Singh, c.l.K.^ 
Major-General, Kapurthala State Forces; 
Lt. Mehr ]\lahomcd Khan, C.I.K., O.B.B., 
Sardar Bahadur, Major-0 cneral, In the 
Maler Kotla State* Fort'os ; Ifthliar-ul- 
Mulk Lt.-Col. Ka\vab 2 iida Haji Muhauunad 
Hamidulla Khan, c’.s.i., c.v.o., Bhopal 
state Forays ; Subadar-Mujor (Hony. Capt.) 
iVladho Singh liana, Sardar Bahadur, late 
4Th G. B. ; Bisaldar -Major (Hony. Cant.) 
Abdul Karim Khan, Sardar Baliadur, late 
Govr.-Genl.’s Bwly-Guard ; Subdr.-Maj. 
(Hony. Capt.) Mit Singh, Sardar Bahadur, 
late 53rd Sikhs ; Bisaldar-Maj . Kami 
Singh, Bahadur, l.D.s.M., late 13th Lra. ; 
Bisaldar-Maj. (Hony. Capt.) Muhiud-diii 
Khan, c.i.E., i.d.s.m., Sardar Bahadur, lato 
31st Lancers; Subedar-Major (Hony, Capt.) 
Halpat Smgh, Sardar Bahadur, 
lute 9th Jat Begiment. 

Surgeon. — Lt.-Col. J, Norman Walker, I.M.S, 

Commandant of Hody-Qmrd , — Major E. 0. 
Atkinson. 


oHinary Meniben — 


i COUNCIL. 

\ Field-Marshal Sir William B. Birdwood, K.O.B., K.C.s.l., K.c.M.G.,Couiimander“in-Chiof In 
I India (Army). 

I Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Habblbulah Saheb Bahadur, k.cm.E. (Education, Health 
1 and Land.s). 

I Sir Charles Innes, K.o.s.i., c.i.i., LC.s. (Hallways, Commerce and Ecclesiastical). 

I Sir Basil Blackett, K.G.6.I., k.o.b, (Finance). 

I Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, H.A., K o.i.E„ c.b.e. (Industries and Labour). 

I Sir Alexander Muddiman, Kt., O.s.l., o.i.E. (Home). 

I Mr. S. B. Das. (Law). 


I 

1 8ECB,ETARIAT. 


DiFARTMEVT OP* Education, Health and 
Lands. 

SecfeUiry, J. W. Bhorc, C.I.E., C.B.K., I.C.S., 
(On K avo). 

Scmlury (ojgfj/.), B. B. Ewbatik, c.le., i.c.s. 

Secretary, G. S. Bajpai, C.D.E., i.C'.s. 
dci)iitatloii). 

JDy- Secretary (offy.), M. S. A. Hydarl. 

ational Commissioner with the Government 
oj India, J. A. Biehey, Jt.A. 

j/j. j rtor~ General of Forests, Sir Peter Clut- 

I Vi buck, Kt., C.I.E. 

H Berretaries, Ral Bahadur N. M. Chakral arti, 
L I. Green. 

Sap [tUemUnUt^T!. McDonnell, G. E. Jackson, 
a L. H. C. Walker {offg)- 

n H Lincoln, E. B. Hughes {offg,). 


Finance Department. 

Secretary, A. C. MeWatters, C.I.E., I.C.8. 
Deputy Secretary, B. Douglas, l.C.S. 

Addl. Dy. Secy., P. B. Bau, M. A. 
Under’Secrelary, S. C. Gupta, ii.A. (Cantab.). 

Assistant Seerdarieft, H. Shankar Bao, B.A., 
Sital Singh, m.a. 

Superintendents, G. J. Piper, Bal Sahib C. N. 
Chakraburty, Shah Mohammad, M. A., 
K. Sanjiva Bow, Btiagwant Kishore. 

Controller of the Currency, H. Denning, l.O.s. 
AccormtarU’General, Central Revenues, G. Eaula. 
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Auditor*Qenernl, Sir irodciic Gauntlelt, K.B.i., 

Officers on Sperial Duly, J. 3'i. C. Jukos, o.i.v.. 
I.O.S.,5M.K..’Mitia, C.V.S. iUio, T. K. Uaja- 
gopalan. 

CEKTIIaL BOAKD O^F IlFVr.NFJi. 

Xtembers, Tlio IToiiMdo Mr. A. 11. L. ToltenhaHi, 
D.I.E., l.CiS., and A. H. Lloyd, i.c.s. 

Sc>:ret(^f'y, V. S. Suiidaram, b.a. 

MILITAKY I’INANCK BRANCH. 

Financial AfJriitcr, A. F. L. Brayao, o.i.i:., i.o.s.. 

Deputy Finanriul Adrv^erK, Mr. M. B. Col. urn, 

0. B.F.., (on leave), Lt.-(;ol. A. U. Murray, I.A., 
Lt.-Col. W. V. lUehards, I.A., Li.-Col. S. <i. 
V. Elliii, D.B.o., I.A., Lt.'Col. 11. Friiiee, o.b.i:., 

1. A. 

Assislanl Financial Adeisers, F. J. Woolrner, 
U. T. Macdonald, M. u. o-, B. T. Waugli. 
llai Sahib K. 0. Maulik, B.A., 11. 1). Banerjee, 
llai Sahib H. S. Kaistli. 

Superintendevts, A. K. Gh ash, n.A. (on leave), 
Gauri Shanka r, b.a., (on leave), A. J. Meiides, 
F. W. llei'd, J. B. lloi)e, A. T. Baiierjt^e. 

FOUKIGN AxNB FOUTICAIi DEFAKTMKNT. 


; AsHistant Sccrclarn, B.H. Brandon, U. C. Stuart, 

! llao Sahib K. I*. Anaiitari, 

Snpcnntcndrnfft, 1'. P. Itoy, J.C, McDermott 
j W. D’Almeida, Narendra Nath Banerjee, 
F. ir. r. Ward. 

Dirkctor, Pcumo Tnform.ation. 

' Direviar, U. S. Hajjtai, o.n.E., M.L.A., Barristt‘r- 
I at- Law. 

Depart .MENT of Industries and Labour. 
Serrclanj, 'Mio Hon’ble .Mr. A. H. J.ey, c.s.i , 
(M.E., 0.15. K., i.o.,s. 

Deputy Se; retufy, A. G. (!loW, I.O.S. 
(ruihr-iSecrctrfry, ,S. Liili, l.c.S. 

Afisiataut Secrctuiy, Itai Bahadur .1. P. Gatiguli. 
(on deputation). 

i Dffy. Assinluiif Secretary, K:ii Sahib 11. L. Clubber, 
Deputy Secretary, {Dablic Works Branch), i). 
Harris, c.i.e. 

I Assistant Secretary, Mr. W. G. Dollinan, (on 
leave.) 

I Offy, Assistant Secretary, W. 11. Chambers. 

; Consulting Engineer to the Government of 
I India, h\ St. J. Gobbiel. C.I.E., m.i.e. (lud.). 

i Superintendents, L. Bloemink, W. 11. (.'hambers, 
Bai Sahib Atanu Moluin Banerjee, llai Sahib 
j Nibaleliand, n.A., (Offg,) 

; SuperintendeiUs, lt!U Sahib S. K. Banerjee, llul 
I Sahib 11. 1. Ciiibber, llai Saliili Pdt. Guuri 
SJiankar, Kai SahibJDipeliand, C. A. B. Watts. 


Secretary, Political, The llon’ble Mr, J. P. I 
Ulioiiipson, c.H.i. 

Secretary, Foreign, Sir Denys do S. Bray, K.C.i.E., ' 
C.S.I., O.I.E., O.B.E. 

Deputy Secretary, Political, K. S. Fitzo, l.c..s. | 

Depidy Secretary, Foreign, 11. 11. Maeonaeiiic, 

I.O.S., o.l.E. 

Undersecretary, K. S. Inam-ul-Jiuk. 

Assistant Secretary, F. Bertram Higgs, M.n.E. 
Begistrar, C. W. Kirkpatrick, M.u.K. 

Attache, Khan Sahib Gliias-iid-Din. 

Military Advisej'in' Chief, Indian State Forces, 
Major-General K. A. Fugan, C.B., c.B.l,, c.w.o., 
P.B.o. 

Staff Officer to the Military Addscr-in-Vhief, 
Indian State Forces, Major W. H. Blood. 

Superirdendenis, J. W. S. Inglis, F. S. Hosley, 
C. H. Ilarcourt, ,1. W. Edmondson, M. Smith.) 


G.M. Coates, J.K. llodgers, G. G. B aden- 


Taylor, (on leave), B. Otto, Offy., 11. S. Budd, 


A. C. Seally. 

Home Department. 

Secretary, The llon’ble Mr. J. CTcrar, c.s.i.. 
O.I.E., I.C.8. 

Joint Secretary, H. Tonkinsou, c.i,E. 

Deputy Secretary, T. Sloun, i.c.s. 

Under •Secretary, T. C, S. Jayaratnam, i.c.s. 


Offg. Superintendent, B. C. I'awaldey, ai.A, 

Superinf^'u Hmi Enyineer, Simla, Imp, Civil ant 
ex'Offieio Undcf -Secretary, A. Brebner, o.l.E. 

1 OST AND Telegraph Department. 
Direchr-General, G. P. Hoy, M.I.E.E. 

(liAiLWAY Board) Bail way Depaetmext. 
Chief Commissioner, Sir Clement llimlley, Kt. 
Financial Commissioner, Mr. G. G. Sim, c.i.e., 

I.C.S. 

Member, Mr. P. C. Sheridan, C.M.a. 

Member, ^Ir. F. A. Iladow, C.v.o. 

Director of Establishment, Mr. S. Dutta (Hipta, 
M.A., M.ll.E. 

Director, Civil EngineA^ring, Lt.-Col. L. E. 
Hopkins, d.s.u., r.e. 

Director, Merhunieal Enginecrinj, Mr, A. G 
Cliuse, o.n.E. * 

Director of Traffic, ^Ir. S. D. Manson. 

Director of Finance, Mr. A. M. Hayiiian, O.B.i;. 

Secretary, Mr. P. 11. Mallin, o.b.e., m.o» 

Deputy Secretary, Mr. J. Kaul. 

Deputy Director, Programme, Mr. H. L. Gbiss. 
Deputy Director, Stores, Mr. H. Jackson,* 
Deputy Director, Statistics, Major F. H. Budden, 
M.C., R.E. 

Deputy Director, Finance, Bai Sahib B. D. Puri. 
AsHustant Director, Finance, Mr Ghulam 
Mohanusiud. 

Assistant Director, Statistics, Mr. Gopal Nath. 
(thief Superintendent, Mr. E. C. Buudiett. 
Technical Office* Mr. A F. Harvey. 
oi.ccr on Special Duly, Coi ^ A. Needham, 
0»1.£., D.8.O., M.D., I.M.S. 
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The Government of India. 


Legislative Department, 

Secretary, L. Graham, o.i.K., I.o.s. 
jo>nt Secretary and ])raflsnian, W. T. 
yCri^hi, l*O.S. 

Additional Joint Secrctar}/^ (L H. SpcncP. 
jd/iitiona' Joint S‘’Cit>tari/, S. (\ Gupta, Itarris- 
ter- at- Law. 

Deputy Setrdart/t C. V. Krlslma Swam I Ayyar, 

Solicitor to the (Pwernuient of India, Lt. -(•<»!. 
15. W. L. (M.E., D.s.o. 

Afiiilt, Solicitor to the (lorcrnnicnl oj India, S. 

Wi bb-.Iohnson, (f)ii h ave). 

Olfy. Assistant Snfirit<n', S. N. ]\rushran, M.a.. 
iiar-at-Law. 

/ift/isfrflf.C. D. F. Porolm. 

Superintendents, 1>. D. Daird, It. T)utt, F. A. 
'Jliorpa, and A. W. ('hick ioffj.) 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

Seerdary, TJie Hon. Mr. D. T. Chadwick 
C.S.T,. C.I.E., l.C.S. 

Depaty Seerdary, .M. X. ILui^litori, 

Assistant Secreiaty, Jlai Jiahiuiur S. N. Banorjcc 

Asd. Secretary, Bal Sahib L, Sen, n.A. 
Siiper}niendenls,Yj. .T. Scaly, Ladli I’rasad, n.A., 
Mr. 10. l\ ho^^ers. 

Adnary to the (toirrnineid of India, H. 
W. Sleikle, F.i'.A., (on leave), Air. .N. .Mukherji, 
n.L., A.I.A., (offit-) 

JiORTIIERN JNOIA SALT REVENL'E. 
CommUsioner^ J. C. Ferguson, 

Depaty Cornmisfsioner, F. J). Jleid, (terupy.) 
(ienerai Manager, A. D. C. Mclve.r. 

Assistant donunissioners, C. S. liayiiarMi, 10. D. 
Wilson, I), M. SiniMi, A, G. G. Jlowurd. 

SURVEY Department. 

Snrreyor- (general ofJodiu, Col. C'unulf . 10. A. 

'rau<ly, K.E. 

Geological Survey. 

Director, F.H. Fascoe, M.A., p.s.c., p.G.S . 

F.A.S.R, 

Saperintendenls, ii. If. Tipper, M.A., F.(i.S., 
i’.A.s.B., G. de r. ('oiler, n.A. ; V. Jtrown, 
o.b.E., p.sc. ; L. L. Fernior, o.n.E., a.r.s.m., 
u.sc. (J.ond.), E.G..S., F.A.s.u. ; (i. JO. JMIgrim, 
use., F.O.8. ; and If. C. Jone-^, a.r.s.m., 
A.u.(^s., F.a.S. 

Chemist, W. A. K. Christie, B.sc., Pb.D., F.A.s.u. 
Botanical Survey, 

Diredor, C. C. Calder, 13.SC., (Agr.), F.o.s. : 
^commie Botanist, Madras, F’. If, Parnell ; 
hconomk Botanist, Bombay, W. liurns,* li .sr. ; 
Bfxmomic Botanist, United Prorinces, II. Al 

LWke, M.A., I'.L.S' 


Systematk Assistant, V. NarayanaRWami, m.a. 

AROH.fiOLOaiOAL SURVEY. 
Diredor-General of .lrf7Arter>%y, Sir J.H. Marshall, 
Kt., C.I.E., M.A., LL.l)., F.S.A. ; Deputy 

Direetor-General J. F. Blaki.ston ; Joint Deputy 
Diredordieneral, Daya ilain Sahani, M.A., ; 
Superintendent, Pastern Circle, Kaklial Daw 
flanerjl, m.a. : Superintendent , iVestem Circle, 
Kaslainalh Nairayan Dlkslait, M.A. ; Super- 
intendent, Southern Cirde, A. H. Longhurst; 
Superintendent, Sorthern Circle., lifaulvl Zafar 
Jlasau Khan, n.A., 'J'laomas Adolph Ott., 
Maidliao Sairup Yap ; Superintendent, Central 
Cirde, J. A. J’age ; Superintendent,' Burma, 
(■. Durolselle, m.a., i.s o. ; Superintendent, 
Frontier Circle, 11. Hargreaves. 

MISOKLLANKOUS APPOINTMENTS. 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, The 
Hon. Major-General Sir li. C. MaeWatt, KT,, 
(M.E., M.n,, F.U.(?,S., K.n.s,, l.M.S. 

Public Health Commissioner icith the Government 
of India, lA.-Col. .1. D. Graiiam, (M.E,, i.M.s. 
Deputy Direetor-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
dec, Lt.-Col. ,). K, S, Flemings, o.u.E., i.M.s. 
Assistant / ircdor-Gt nrral, 1 nd tan Ah nival 

Service, (Sony.), ('apt. C. M. Ganapathy, M.c., 
I.M.s. ; {Stores), Lt.d'ol. G. (1. Hirst, I.M.S. 
Director, (knfral Uoeareh Institute, Kasauli, 
I.t.-Col. S. K, Clirislophers, c.I.E., o.Ti.E., i.M.s. 
Assistant to Diredor, Central Peseareh Institute, 
Kasauli, Cajif . K. H. K. lyangar, P.Pii,, i.M.s., 
(*#;/.) ; Major . A. Sinton, v.(\, i.M.s., {offg.y, 
Majiu' L. P. .A. Amlerson, I.M.S,, { jfy,). 
Diredor-Generul of Indian Obserration, 1, H. 
Fiehl, M.A., n.sc. 

Imperial Mdeoroloyid, (', W. B. N'orrnand. 
Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
T, Iloyds., I . sc. 

JUnnbay Observatory, B. N., Panerji, M.Sc. Ph.P. 
ADteorolo'jist, Bowdiy Observatory, S. IC. 
Bnnerjl, D.Sc*. 

Meteoro/oyist, Aeroloniral Obsenatory, Ayru, 
G, ( hatterjec, .m.S(*. 

Simla ( Ptservalory-M etvoroloyist , V. V. Sohni, 

B. A., H..S<\ 

Secretary, Hoard of Kxamineis, l.icut.-Colonel 

C. L., Ih ari, i.a. 

lAlerarian, Im/ieiuP Li'nary, Calcutta, J, A, 
Cliapman. 

AyrkuUaral Adviser and Director of the Ayri- 
caUaral Jieseureh Inst date, Pam, D. ClouHtun, 
M.A., C.I.E. 

Diredor, Zooloyiral Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Major B. B, Seymour Sowell, 

I. M.S., m.a. 

Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, 
K. 10, Coombs, o.u.E, 

Mmtayer Government of India Press, Calrutta, 

J. .1. Meikle, o.n.F,., v.n., (on leave). C. 
Latine, M.u.i:., (offy.). 

Diredor-Central Intdlvjence, D. Petrie, C.I.E , 
O.V.o, C.H.E. 

Diredor-General of ('orrmercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, ('. G. Fnjke, I.(J.S. 

Deputy Diredor-Geuirnl of Cornmenial Intc'li- 
yence and Statistics, M. L. .1. Maclver, i.e.s, 
Director-General of Cornmen ial InteUiffcnce and 
Statistics, Director of Statistics, iial Bahadur 

D. N. Ghosh, F.U.S.H., F.U.S., (on leave). 
Mr. P. M. Joseph, {nffg,) 

Controller of Patents and Designs, K. liania Pal 
M.A. 
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QOVBRNOIlS-aENEEAL OP POET 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL, 

Assumed 

Name, charge 

of ofllce. 

Warren Hastings . , . , 20 Oct. 1774 

Sir John Macpherson, Bart. . . 8 Feb. 1786 
Earl Cornwallis, K. o. (a) . . 12 Sep. 1786 

Sir John Shore, Bart. (6) . . 28 Oct. 1793 

(fl) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 16 Aug. 1792. 
(6) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmout, 
Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Alured 
Clarke, K.o.B. (ojgrg.) .. 17 March 1798 

The Earl of Momlngton, p.o. (c) 18 May 1798 
The Marquis Cornwallis, K. o. (2nd 
time) 30 July 1805 

Captain L. A. P. Anderson, Sir George 
H. Barlow, Bart 10 Oct. 1805 

Lord Mlnto, P.O. (d) . . . . 31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, K.Q., p.o. («) . . 4 Oct. 1813 
John Adam (ojfg.) . . ..13 Jan. 1823 

Lord Amherst, p.o. (/) . . . . 1 Aug. 1823 

William ButterworthBayley (offg.)lS Mar. 1828 

I.ord Wiliiam Cavendish Bentinck, 

0.0, B., Q.O.H., P.C 4 July 1828 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 

(d) Created Earl of Mlnto, 24 Feb. 1813. 

(«) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec. 1816. 
( /) Created Earl Amherst. 2 Dec. 1826, 

GOVBENORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name, charge 

of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

0,0.B., O.O.H., p.o 14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe. Bart, (a) 

ioftg) 20 March 1836 

Lord Auckland, G.O.B., P.o. (6) 4 March 1836 
Lord EUenborough, p.o. (0) .. 28 Feb. 1842 
William Wllberforce Bird (ojOV). 16 Juno 1844 
The Right Hon, Sir Henry Hardinge, 

O.O.B. (d) 23 July 1844 

TheEarlof Dalhou8ie,p.o.(e) ..12 Jan. 1848 

Viscount Canning, P.o. (/) . . 29 Feb. 1856 

(o) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe, 
(b Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec., 1839. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 
borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hardinge; 2 May 1846. 

(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousle, 25 Aug. 1849. 
(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning. ’ 


Note. — T he Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the Ist May, 1854, when the first lieute- 
nant-Govemor assumed office. On Ist April, 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name. charge 

of office. 

Viscount Canning, p.o. (a) . , l Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine; 

K.T., G.O.B.. p.o. . . 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.C.B (0) (oj(3fty.) .. ..21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison , 

K.O.B. (offg.) 2 Dec. 1863 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence. 

Bart., G.C.B., K.O.6.I. (c) . . 12 Jan. 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, K.p. . . 12 Jan. 1869 

John Strachey (d) (offg.) . . 9 Feb. 1872 

Lord Napier of Morchistoun, K. t. (e) 

(offg.) 23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, P.O. (/) .. 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, Q.O.B. (g) .. ..12 Apl. 1876 

The Marquess of Ripon, K.Q., p.o. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dutferln, K.p., G.O.B., 

Q.C.M.O., p.o. (A) . . ..13 Dec. 1884 

The Marqae.sB cf Lansdowne, Q. 0. 

M. G 10 Dec. 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P.C 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.O. 6 Jan. 1899 

Baron Ampthill (offg.) .. .. 30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston P.0.(t)i3Dep. 1904 
The Earl of Minto, K. G., p. 0., G. 0. 

M. 1 .. ..18 Nov. 1906 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, P.o.; 

G.C.B., G.O.M.G., G.O.V O., I.S.OO')23 NOV. 1910 
ijord Chelmsford .. ,. Apl. 1916 

Lord Reading Apl. 1921 

I.ord Irwin Apl. 1926 

(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May' 1869, 

(5) Afterwards (by creation) Bardn Napier of 
Magdala. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.O.S.T., O.I.P. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrick. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook. 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 

(A) Created Marquis of Duflerln and Ava 
12 Nov. 1888. 

(i) Created an Earl .. .. June 1011 

(j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grann 
Master and First and Principal Knight cf 
the two Indian Orders (G.M.S.I., and Gjr.i i.). 
fn quitting office, he becomes a.o.s.1, and 
G.O.I.E.; with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 
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The Imperial 

Tbh gradaal evolution o( the Indiab con-; 
Btitution la fully traced in the article on ** The 
Government of India/* which precedes this ; so 
aho are the great changes made by the Beform 
Act of 1919. For the purposes of easy reference 
the powers of the Legislatures, as well as the 
special powers reserved to the Governor-Gene- 
ral for the discharge of his responsibilities, 
which are fully set out In the Act, are repro- 
duced below; — 

21. (1) Every Council of States shall continue 
for five years, and every Legislative Assembly 
for three years, from its first meeting : 

Provided that — 

(а) either cliamber of the legislature may 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor-General and 

(б) any such period may be extended by the 
Governor-General if in special circumstances, 
he so thinks fit ; and 

(e) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor-General shall appoint a date not 
more than six months, or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 

22. (1) An official shall not be qualified 
for election as a member of either chamber of 
the Indian legislature, and, if any non-official 
member of cither chamber accepts office in the 
service of the Grown in India his scat in that 
chamber shall become vacant. 

(4) Every member of the Govemor-Generars 
Executive Council shall bo nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have the right of attending in and 
addressing the other cliamber, but shall not be 
a member of both chambers. 

24. (3) If any Bill which has been passed 
by one chamber is not, within six months after 
the passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber either without amend- 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may in his discretion refer the matter 
for decision to a Joint sitting of both chambers. 
Picvlded that standing orders made under 
this sdctlon may pro vide f or meetln gs of members 
of both chambers appointed for ttie purpose, 
in order to discuss any difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers. 

(4) 'i^thout prejudice to tho powers of the 
Governor-General under section sixty-eight of 
the principal Act, the Governor-General may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsideration by either chambers. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall be freedom 
of speech in both chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature. No person shall be liable to any 
proceeding in any court by reason of his speech 
or vote in either chamber, or by reason of any- 
thing contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of either chamber. 

2S. Indian Budoit (1) The estimated 
annual exiienditure and revenue of the 
Governor-General in Council shall b«> laid in 
the form of a statement before both cnambers 
of the Indian legislature in each year. 


Legislatures. 

(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made exc^t on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 

The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
of the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by either chamber at the 
time when the annual statement is under con- 
sideration, unless the Governor-General ther- 
wise directs — 

(i) interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; 
and 

(it) expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 
(tit) salaries and pensions of arsons ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 
(tv) salaries of chief commissioners and 
judicial commissioners ; and 
(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General In Council as — 

(a) ecclesiastical; 

(b) political; 

(c) defence. 

(4) If any question arises whether any 
proposed appropriation of revenue of moneys, 
does or does not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Governor-General on the 
question shall be final. 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified in the above heails shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for grants. 

(6) Tho legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) Tho demands os voted by tho legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General in Council, who shall, if be declares 
that he is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative assembly is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section 
the Governor-General shall have power, in cases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, Im necessary for the safety 
ortrancmlllity of British Indlaor any part thereof . 

26. Emerqenot Powers :—(!) Where either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introduce or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 
the Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon— 

(a) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the BUI shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indian legtolatnre In the form of the BUI as 
originally Introdueed or proposed to be intro- 
duced in the Indian legislature, or (as tb'^ case 
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Legislative Assembly. 


may be) in the form recommended by the Gover- 
nor-General ; and 

(ft) If the Bill has not already been so passed, 
the Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
and, if consented to by that chamber in the form 
recommended by the Governor-General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification 
of the Governor-General’s assent, or, if not so 
consented to shall, on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the Governor-General and shall, 
os soon as practicable after being made, bo laid 
befo’e both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
not have effect until it has received His Majesty’s 
assent, and shall not bo presented for His 
Majesty's assent until copies thereof have 
bejnlaid before each House of Parliament for 
no^* less than eight days on which that House 
has sat; and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty in Council and the noti- 
fication thereof by the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
assented to : 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
which Justiles such action, the Governor- 
General may dir<;ct that any such Act shall 
come into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
the Act shall liave such force and effect as 


aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowtuce by 
His Majesty in Council. 

27. SrppLEKENTALPKOViBiovs:— (1) In ad- 
dition to the measures referred to in sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
as requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor -General it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture any measure — 

(a) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which lias not 
been declared by niies under the principal Act to 
be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature; 

(ft) repealing or amending any Act of a 
local legislature ; 

(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin- 
ance made by the Governor-General. 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, 
the Governor-General may certify that the Bill 
or any clause of it, or the amendment affects 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or 
any part thereof, and may direct that no proceed- 
ings, or that no further proceedings, shall be 
taken by the chamber in relation to the Bill, 
cause, or amendment . and effect shall be given 
to such direction. 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

President: — The Honourable Mr. V. J. Pntel. 
A. Elected Members (104). 


Constituency, 


Name. 


Madras City (Non-Miihamraadan Urban). 


Diwan Bahadur Tiruvenkata Rangachariar. 


Ganjam eum Vizagaimtam (Non-Muhaminadan 
Rural). 

Godavari cum Kistna (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Guntur cum Nellorc (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non- j 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural), 

Tanjoro cum Trichinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madura and Ramnad eum Tlnnevelly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) 


Mr. Bhupatlraju Venkatapatiraju. 

Oiwan Bahadur Mochorla Ramachandra Rao 
Pantulu Garu. 

Mr. Kakutur Venkataramanareddi Gam, 

Mr. Chotluni Doralswamy Ayyangar. • 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty. 

Mr. M. K. Acliarya. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar. 

Mr. Krishna Aiyangar Rama Aiyangar. 

Mr. K. Sadasiva Bhat, Avl. 

Haji s{ed Abdul Khader Saheb Jeclanl. 



Legislalii/J Assembly. 




OonstituenlBy, 


South Madras (Muhammadan) 

West Coast and Nllgirls (Muhammadan). . * 

Madras( European) 

Madras Landholders * • 

Madras Indian Commerce 

Bombay City (Non Muhammadan Urban) .. 

Ditto. 

Sind (NonMuhammadan Bural) 

Bombay Northern Division (NonMuhammadan 
Bural). 

Bombay Southern Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (NonMuhammadan 
Rural). 

Ditto. 

Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muliammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce). 

Gujarat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars 
(Landholders). ' 

The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association (Indian 
Commerce). 

Calcutta (NonMuhammadan Urban) 

Calcutta Suburbs (NonMuhammadan Urban).. 

Burdwai Division (NonMuhammadan Rural).. . 

Presidency Division (NonMuhammadan Rural). 

Dacca Division (NonMuhammadan Rural). . . 

Chittagong and Rajshahl Divisions (NonMuh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . . | 

Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Dacca Division (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Do. do. 

Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
BaJshah i Division (Muhammadan Burr \) 


Name. 


Moulvi Sayyid Murtusa SahcL BuliaJur. 

Mr. Mahmood Schaniiiad Saheb Bahadur. 

Sir Gordon Fraser, Ivt . 

Mr. Kunhi Kammarau Nambiyar Chaudiotli 
Koodali Thaaheteveotll. 

Sir M. C. T. M. Cliettlyar^ Kt. 

Vacant. 

Mr. Nowroji Maneckji Dumasia. 

Mr. Harchnndrai Visiiiiidas, O.I.E. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. ]!klehta. 

Sard.ar Mahboob All Khan Muhammad Akbar 
Khan. 

Mr. Joseph Baptist;!. 

Mr. Krishnaji Govind Lohokare. 

Mr. Duttatraya Venkatesh Bolvl. 

Mr. Mahomed All Jituiah. 

Klian Bahadur Wall Moliamod Ilussaually. 

Mr. Mahomed Ebrahim Makun. 

Mr. E. F. Sykes, u.i.c.E. 

Mr. Hugh Golding Cocke. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt.,c.i.hi,, * .lb 
Sardar Vishnu Narayan Mutaiik. 

Sheth Kasturbhai Lalbiiai. 

Mr. Bepin Chandra I*al. 

Mr. Tuisl Chandra Goswami. 

Mr. Amarnath Diitt. 

Mr. Bhabcndra Chandra Roy, 

Mr. Kshitish Chandra Ncogy. 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray. 

Mr. Yacoob C. Arltf. 

Syed Majid Baksii. 

Mr. Aiimuzzarnan Cliaudhur 1 . 

Khwaja Abdul Karim. 

Mr. Muhammad Kazim All. 

Mr. Kabeerud-Din Ahmed . 
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Constituency. 


Name. 


Uenga I (European) 

Do. . . 4 . 

Do. .. 4 . .. 

Bonga] Landholders 

Marwarl Association (Indian Commerce) 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non -Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non-Mahummadan Bural).. 

Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) . . 

Bohilkundand Kumaon Division (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Bural). 

Allahabad and Jans! Divisions (Non-Muham- 
madan Bural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Bural). 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) . 

ifysabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural). 

Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Bural) 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Bural) 

Bohllkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Bural). 

United Provinces Southern Divisions (Muh- 
ammadan Bural). 

Lucknow and Pysabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Bural). 

United Provinces (European) 

United Provinces Landholders 

Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

^ uUundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bast Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bast Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan) 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

South-Weet Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Sikh) ... 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholders . . , . .4 


Sir Campbell Ward Bhodes, Kt.; 04D.B| 

Mr. Darcy Lindsay, c.n.F. 

Col. ,T. D. Crawford, D.S.O., Jt.O* 

Mr. Siirendra Chandra Chose. 

Mr. Bang Lai Jajodiai 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru. 

Mr. Narayan Das. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya. 

Pandit Harkaran Nath Misrah. 

Dr. Kishanlal Nehru. 

Haji WaJIhuddin. 

Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan. 

Dr. Lodbi Karim Hydcr. 

Mauivi Muhammad Yaqub. 

Mr. Yusuf Imam. 

Shaikli Mushir Ilosain Kidwai. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon, Kt.,C4l,B,i VJ). 
Baja Amarpal Singh, M.b.B. 

Lala Dunichand. 

Lala Lajpat Bai. 

Mr. Chaman Lai. 

i 

Mr. Abdul Haye. 

Sheikh Sadlb Hasan. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi Ghulam Bari . 

Baja Gliazaufar Ali Khan. 

Sayyad Ghulam Abbas. • 

Makhdum Syed Bajan Baklish Shah. 

Sardar Kartar Singh. 

Sardar Qulab Singh. 

Baba UjahgaT Singh Bedi. 

Mr. Shayama Charan. 

Mr. Gaya Pras^ Singh. 


Tirhut Division (Non-Muhammadan) 
Do. do. 


L^islattve Assembly. 8t 

Province or body represented. 

Oilssa Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. .. Mr. Nilkautha Dhs. 

Do. do. . . . . Mr. Bhubauauauda Das. 

Patua cum Shahabad (Non -Muhammadan) . . Mr. Ambika Prasad Sinlia. 


Name. 


Gaya ctm Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) 
Bhagalpur, Pumeaand the Santhal Pargauas 
(Non-Muhammada!» ) . 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 
Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Mulium- 
madan). 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) .. 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan). 

Do. do. 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Landholders 

Ap'^am Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

^urma Valley cum Siiiilong (Non-Muhammadan) 

jitssaro (Muhammadan) 

^ssam (European) 

iJurma (Non-European) 

* Do. 

Do. 

^urraa (European) 

i eihi (General) 

J raer-Merwara ( General) 

[arshall 


Jlai Ilari Prasad Lai. 

Mr. Gunganand Sinha. 

Afr. Dovaki Prashad Siiiha. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz ilusain Klian. 

Moulvi Badi-uz-zaman. 

Maulvi Muhammad Sliafce. 

Raja Raghunandan Parshad Singh. 

Mr. M. V. Abhyankar. 

Dr. U. S. Gour. 

Mr. Sambbhu Dayal Misra, 

Mr. M. Samiullah Khan. 

(Vacant.) 

SrijutTarum Ram Pliookun. 

Mr. Kamiul Kumar Chanda. 

Mr. Ahmad Ali Khan. 

Mr. T. A. Ghilmers. C.S.I., 

Maung Tok Kyi. 

Maung Kun. 

Mr. M. C. Naidu. 

Mr. Edward Gibson Fleming. 

Mr. Plyarc I.al. 

Rai Sahib M. Harbilns Sarda, 

Capt.SuraJ Singh Bahadur, i.o.u. 


B. -Nominated members (bxolvdino the president) (40), 



Do 

Do 



OrpiouL Members (25) 

. . .. The Honnurablo Sir Alexander MuddimaD, 

Kt., C.S.I., C.I.E. 

.. The Honourable Sir Cliarles Tunes, K.C.8.I,, 
C.T.E. 

. .. The Tfonourable Sir Bhupeadra Nath Mltra, 

K.C.I.E., C.B.E. 

. ,, The Honourable Sir Basil Phillott Blackett, 

K.C.B. 

. , , Mr. Ernest Durdon, C.I.E. 

. .. Mr, L. Graham, C.I.E. 

. . Mr. G. P. Hoy. 

, . . Mr. H. Tonkinson. 

. . Mr. J. W. Bhore, C.I.E,, C.B.E. 

, . Sir Denys de Bray, K.C.I.E., C.8.1. 

. .. Mr. B. S. Bajpai, O.B.E. 

, . . Diwan Bahadur T. Vijayaraghavaebariyar, 

J M.B.E. 

J Mr. V. P. Eao, I.C.3. 
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The Council of StaU- 


Province or body represented. 


Name. 


Bombay 

Do 

Bengal 

Do 

United Provinces . . 

The Punjab 
Bihar and Orissa . . 

The Contra! Provinces 

Assam 

Burma 

Berar representative 

Madras 

Bombay 

Do. 

Bengal . . i . 

Do. 

The United Provinces 

The Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa . . 
North-West Frontier Province 
Indian Christian . . , . 

Anglo-Indian Community 
Labour interests . . 


.. Mr. M. Webb, I.C.S. 

.. Mr. It. G. Gordon, I.C.S. 

.. Mr.C. W. Gurner. 

. . . . iVr. Khiin }}ahadur Muhammad Abdul Mumim 

.. Mr. E. n. Ashworth, M. A. 

.. Mr. II. Langley, C.I.K., I.C.S. 

.. .. lUi ILahadur Shyam Narayan Singh, M.B.B. 

.. Mr. E. Gordon, B. A. 

. . . . Mr. W. A. Cosgrave, B.A. 

.. .. Vacant. 

,, .. Vacant. 

Non-Official Memukbs (14.) 

.. .. Sir Palamancri Sundaram Aiycr Sivaswamy 

Aiyer, K.C.S.T., C.T.E. 

, , , . Sit Ciiimanlal liaiilal Setalvad, Kt. 

. . . . Sivrdar Bomanji Ardcsliir Dalai. 

. . . . Prince Afsar-ul-Mulk Mirto Muhammad Akram 

Hussain Bahadur. 

. . . . Mr. Keshav Chandra Hoy, C.I.E. 

. . . . Moulvie Abdul Kascem, Bengal. 

. . . . Hon. Captain Hira Singh, Saidar Bahadur. 

.. .. Khan Bbadur Sayid Muhammad Ismail. 

.. Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, K.C.I.E. 
.. ,, Dr. Surendra Kumar Datta. 

.. .. Lioutdnant-Coloncl H. A. J. Qidney. 

.. .. Mr. Narayan Malhar Joshi. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

PrestdefU — The Hon’ble Sir Henry Moncried Smith, Kt., O.i.k. .i.o.S; 
A.-^ELSOISP MSMfimiS (33). 


Oonstitoency* 



Name. 

Madras (Non-Muhammadan) 

•• 

- 

Diwan Bahadur Sir 3. M. Annamalai Cbottiyar, 
Kt. 

Do. 



Sir C. Sankaran Nayar. 

Do. 



Mr. V. It imadas Pantulu. 

Do. 



llao Sahib U. Rama Rao. 

Madras (Muhammadan) . . 



Syed Muhammad Padsliah Saheb Bahadur. * 

Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) . . 



Mr. Manmohandas llamjl Vora. 

Do. 



Mr. Phiroze G. Sethna. 

Do. 



Mr. Ratansi Dimramsi Morarjf. 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 



Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer. 

Sind (Muhammadan) 



Mr. All Baksb Muhammad Hussain. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce 



Sir Arthur Henry Froom, Kt. 

Rai Bahadur Nallnath Sen. 

Bengal (Non-M.uhaminadan) 



^ Do. 



Mr. Likenath Mukerjee. 

Bengal (Muhammadan) 



Mr. Suhrawardy. 

Do. 



Mr. All Baksh Mahomed Hussain. 

f 




The Council of State. 
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Constituency. 


Name, 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce Mr» John William Anderson IhdU 

United Provinces Central (Non-Muhammadan). Raja Sir Ram pal Singh, K*c.l.E* 

United Provinoea Northern (Non-Muhammadan) Lala Sukhbir Sinha. 

United ProvioccB Southem(Non-Muhammadaa) Raja Moti Chand, O.I.B, 

United Provinces West (Muhammadan) . . Saiyid All Nabl. 

United Province^ Ea^t ( Muhammadan) . . SaiyUl Raza AH. 

Punjab (Non- Muhammadan) Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran t>as, O.I.K. 

Punjab (Sikh) Sardar Jogendra Singh. 

East and West Punjab (Muhammadan) . . Rawah Saldba ida Aiyad Md» Meh.-ir Shar, 

Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muhammadan) . . Maharajadhlruja Sir Raineshawara Singh) 

o.C.t.B., K.B.R., of Darbhanga. 

Oo. .. Anugrnha Narayun Sinlia Dumraonk 

Do. .. Mr. M abend ra Pill '<ad. 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) . . . . Hhah Muhaminad Ziibnir. 

Cientral Provinces (General) Seth (iovlnd Das. 

Assam (Muhammadan) Mtiulvi Golam Mustafa ChoiidhUrv. 

Burma (General) .. .. .. Mr. P. C. 3). Chari. 

Burma Chamber of Commerce Sir Adam Bcthi Ritchie. 


R.— Nominated Members (20 excluding the President). 

(a) Official Members (not more than 19 excluding President), 


Government of India ,, *. ,, His Excellency Field Marshal Sir William Bird- 

wood, Bart, o.c.n., u.o.m.o. k.o.s,!., o,1.k., 

D.8.O. 

Do. .. SlrMuhammed HablbuIJah. 

Do. •* •« •• •* 8 . R'. Dqb. 

Do, ,1. f’rcrar, c.a.T., r.T.K. 

Do. .. .. .. .. Major General Sir Robert diaries MaeWatt, 

Kt.. M.B., F.U.d.S.. K.II.H3 

Do. .. Arthur Cecil MeWaiterB, o.i.K. 

Do. .A. II, Ley. 

Do. David Thomas Chadwick; c.s, I.. o.i.K, 

Do. .Tohn Perronct rhompson, r.s.L 

Do. .. Evelyn Robins A l>bot, c.l.K. 

Do. .lames Alexander liicliey, O.I.K, 

Do. Sir Charles George J'oaliunter, k.c 8 i. 

Madras . . . . . . . . . . . . Vai'ant. 

Bombay J K. B. Ilotson, O.s.i.. i.o.s. 

Bengal T. Emerson, n. a,, c.i.k. 

The United Provinces .. .. .. Pandit Sham Blliari Misra. 

The Punjab Diwan Tekchand, c.b.k. 

Bihar and Orissa Mr. .I. A. Hubiiaek, i.e.s. 

Central Provinces Mr. J. J). Jutar 

(b) Berar lleprenentative. 

Berar Representative . . . . . . • I Mr. Ganeah SrikriHhna Khaparde 


( c) Non-Officials M embers. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

The United Provinces . . 

Do. 

The Punjab (Indian Christian) 

The Punjab 

^ Do. 

North* West Frontier Provinces . , $, 


V^acanty 

Sir Dinshah Edulji Wacha, Kt. 

Keshav Chandra Roy, c. I.K. 

Raja Nawab All of Akbarpur. 

The Maharaja of Bnrdwan. 

Raja Sir Hamam Singh, K.O.I.E., of Loharu. 
Sirdar Charanjit Singh. 

Col. Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan, K.c.i.K. 
Major Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan, o.i.b,. 
Khan of Hoti. 
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Administrative Divisions. 


Provinces. 

No. of 

Area in 

Population 

Districts. 

Square miles. 

(1921). 

Ajmer Merwara 

2 

2,711 

405,899 

Andamans and Nlcobars 

• • . • 

3,143 

26,883 

7,508,861 

Assam 

12 

62,959 

Baluchistan 

6 

45,804 

421,670 

Bengal 

28 

78,412 

46,653.177 

Bihar and Orissa 

21 

83,205 

33,998,778 

Bombay (Presidency) . • • . 

26 

123,064 

10.838.586 

Bombay 

26 

75,918 

16,005,170 

Sind 

6 

47,066 

3,278,493 

Aden 

.... 

80 

54,923 

Burma . . . . 

41 

236,738 

13,205,564 

Ceiitral Provinces and Berr.r 

22 

100,345 

18,908,514 

Georg 

1 

1,582 

164,459 

Delhi 


480,741 

Madras 

24 

141,726 

42,322,270 

North-West Frontier Province ( Districts 

5 

16.466 

2,247,696 

and administored Territories) 



Punjab 

29 

97,209 

20,678,398 

(Jolted Provinces of Agra A Oudh . • 

48 

107,164 

45,590,946 

Agra 

36 

83,198 

33,420.638 

Oudh 

12 

23,906 

12,170,308 

Total, British Territory 

267 

1,097,001 

247,138,396 

States and Agencies 

No. of 
Districts. 

Area in 
Square miles. 

Population 

(1021). 

Baluchistan States 

1 .... 

j 86,511 

! 8,099 

878,990 

Baroda State 

■ .... 

2,121,875 

Bengal States 

— 

1 82,773 

896.173 

Bihar and Orissa 

.... 

! .... 

5.965,431 

Bombay States 

.... 

1 65,761 

7,412,841 

Central India Agency 

.... 

' 78,772 

1 31,188 

0,180,403 

Central Provinces States 

j .... 

2.068,482 

Assam States 

i 

j » • • . 

i 

c333,672 

Hyderabad State 


i ' 82,098 

12,453,627 

Kashmir State 


1 80.900 

3,322,080 

Madras States 


j 9,900 

5,460.029 

CkKsbin State 

.... 

979,019 

Travancore State 

.... 

; .... 

4,005.849 

Mysore State 

North-West Frontier Province (Agencies 

.... 

29,444 

6,976,660* 

2,828.055 

and Tribal areas). 



Pan jab States 

.... 

36,532 

4,415,401 

Bajputana Agency 

.... 

127,541 

9,357,012 

Blkklm 



81,722 

United Provinces States •• •• 

.... 

*‘’6,079 

1,134,824 

Total, Native States 

.... 

675,267 

71,93e,786~ 

Grand Total; India. • • • 


1,778468 

819.075,182 ' 
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The Bombay 

The Bombay PreBldenoy 8tretd»es 
west coast of India, from Sind In the No^ to 
Kanara in the South. It embraces, with its 
f9udat<^eB and Aden, an area of 187,074 square 
miles and a population of 26,767,648. Of this 
total 68,458 square miles are in Native States, 
with a population of 7,412,341. Geographi- 
cally Included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798. 

With effect from the 10th October 1924 the 
States in the Cutch, Kathiawar and the Palan- 
pur Agencies have been placed under direct 
political relations with the Government of 
India. The three agencies liavc been combined 
into one, the Western India States Agency, and 
placed under a first class Resident and Agent 
to the Governor General with headquarters at 
Rajkot. The territories under tlio rule of 
Indian Princes and Chiefs who are ! in direct 
political relations with the Government of 
Bombay extend now only to an area of about 
28,562 sq. miles. The population of tlicsc 
States is about 4 millions and the revenue 
nearly 5 crores. 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, waterc'd 
by the Nerbudda and the Taptl, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided Into two sr^tions by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats arc the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatic 
districts. On the sea side of the Giiats is the 
Konkan, a rice* growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 
Then in the far north is Sind, totally different 
from the Presidency Proper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from 
fhe Indus has brought abounding fertility. 


The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Sind Mahomedans predominate. 
Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism althongli 
long under the dominion of powerful Maliomc- 
dan kiilgs. Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world. The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population Is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Blahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
I ampiages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marattii 
ana Kanarese. with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 


Presidency. 

lation. In Sind the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and under the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial ; 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soli, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vit's with Broach as the best in India. There 
are no great perimnlal rivers suitable for irri- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Qliats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague during the past twenty years. The 
evils have not been unmixed, for tribulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 
rise in the values of all produce, synchronising 
with a certain development of industry, has 
induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
living. The land is held on what Is known as 
the ryotwari tenure, ttiat is to say, each culti- 
vator holds his land direct from Government 
under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
he pays this assessment he cannot bo dispos- 
sessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt' ex- 
tracted from tlio sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But the handicrafts arc widely distri- 
buted. The haudloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silver ware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines. Itombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
In the headquarter city, Bombay. 

Number of Looms In Bombay Island. 72,286 
Number of Spindles in Bombay Island. 3,450,233 
Number of hands employed in the 
Textile Industry In Bombay Island. 163,009 
Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 

Bombay Island (bales) 

Candies of 784 lbs. each 

Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 1,336,261 
Number of Looms in Ahmedabad .. 29,004 

Number of Spindles in Sholapore .. 299,324 
Number of Looms in Sholapore .. 4,759 

Number of Spindles In the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island) .. 2,336,958 

Number of Looms in the Bombay 
Presldenoy (excluding Bombay 
Island) 46,227 
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Omt Impetus has been given to Bombay 
Industries by the provision of electrlo power 
generated Arty mil^s away on the Ghats, and 
the year IdlO witnessed a phenomenal flota- 
tion of new inUustrial companies of almost ever} 
descyription^ 

I'he Situation of Bombay on the western 
sea-board In touch at once with the principal 
markets of India and the markets of the West 
has irtven Bombay an Immense sea-borne 
trade. The older ports, Surat, Broach, Cambay 
and liandvie, Were famous in the ancient 
days, and their bold and hardy mariners 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Gulf 
and the coasts of Africa. But the openint' 
of the Sues Canal and the increasing size 
of ocean steamers have tended to concen- 
trate it in modern ports with deep water anchor- 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Atofmugao, in Portuguese territory, into an 
outlet for the trade of the Southern Mahratta 
Country. 

Administration. 

The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
nor and an Executive Council of four members, 
with the as-jlstance of thnse Ministers. The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments is Indicated in tiie 
section on the Provincial Govcnimcnts v.) 
where a description Is given of the division 
of the administration Into two branches, the 
B 4 »served Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub- 
jects, administered b** the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one. In another part 
of that section the division between Itescrved 
and Transferred subjects Is shown. Tliis new 
form of administration under the Beform Act 
of 1919 came into ojicration in January 1921. 
All papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
Into seven main departments each under a Secre- 
tary (a) Finance ; (h) Revenue ; (c) Home 

and EocleslaBtical ; (d) Political ; («) General, 
Bducational and Marine ; (/) Legal ; (ff) 

Public Works. The senior of the Civilian 
Secretaries is entitled the Cliicf Secretary. 
The Government frequently moves. It 
is in Bombay from November to the end of 
March ; at Mahablcshwar from April to 
June; in Poona from June to November; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Govemor-in-Council the Presidency is 
administered by four Commissioners. The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable inde- 
pendent powers. In the Presid^mey Proper 
there are Commissioners for tlie Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmcdabad ; 
the Central Division at Poona ; and the Sou- 
thern Division at Beigauin. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A coflectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukos, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers are the pitel, who is the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 


purpose; the talati or kulkami, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of village is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 
The control of the Government over the Native 
States of the Presidency is exorcised through 
Political Agents, 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting fn Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and seven puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In 3ind the 
Ooiirt of the Judicial Commissioner <The Judi- 
cial Commissioner and four Additional Judges) 
Is the higiicst court of civil and criminaJ appeal. 
Tlic growing importance of Karachi and Sind 
has, however, u(u;essitated tlio raising of tl)o 
status of the Judicial ( 'ommissioner’s Court 
and Ctiierc is under tlic consideration of 
tile Local l-egislative Council a Bill for the 
creation of a (’liief court for 8ind consisting of 
a (,'hief Judge and three or four Puisne Judges. 
Of the lower civil courts the court of the 
ttrst instance is tliat of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of tlie local lawyers, 
Tlic Court of first appeal Is that of tlie District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordi- 
nate Judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or mem- 
bers of the Provincial Service. In cases ex- 
ceeding Rs. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judg 
and from the decision of the District Judge in 
all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise crimlna' 
jurisdiction tlirougliout the Presidency, but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers. Capital sen- 
tences are subject to confirmation by the High 
Court. In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary jurisdiction 
(Bombay has five Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising autliority over a District or a Taluka,* 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected Sy the 
pcrple, who are empowered to expend tne funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, tho 
construcWon of roads and tanks, and general 
Improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll and fen., 
funds. The tendency of recent years has been 
to increase the elective and reduce the nominated 
element to allow these bodies to elect their 
own cffiiinnen; whilst large grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage, 
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Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is under the 
control of two Chief Euginecrs who act ai 
Secretaries to the Government ; one for 
(General Works and the other for Irrigation. 
Under them are Superintending Engineers 
in charge of divisions and Executive Engineers 
in charge of districts, with the Consulting 
Architect. The cliicf irrigation works are 
in Sind and consist of a chain of canals fed 
by the annual inundations from the Indus and 
one perennial canal the Jamrao. In the Presi- 
dency proper the principal protective works 
are the Nera Canal, Gokak Canal, Mutha Canal 
and the Godavari Canal Scheme. In addition 
there is under construction a chain of pro- 
toctite irrigation works, originating in reser- 
voirs in the Ghkt regions. Thb Godavari 
canals were completed during the year 1917-18, 1 
and tl)o two most important projects, namely, tlaj 
Nera lliglit Bank Canal and the I’ravara Jtiver 
Works system, which iiave been under construe- 
tiou sinee 1912 and 1911, rcspcctlvtily, are 
mraring completion. These iirojeets Will Irrigate 
certain tracts most liable to iamlnc. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided Into three i 
categories : District Police, Railway Police 
and the Bombay Cijy Police. The District 
Police are under the Inspector-General who is 
either a member of tlie Gazetted Force or a 
Covenanted Civilian. Under liim are the 
Deputy Inspector-Generals for Sind and tlie 
Northern and Southern Ranges of the Presi- 
dency proper, for Railways and for Criminal 
Investtgation. District Superintendents of 
Police have charge of each District with a regu- 
lar cadre comprising Assistant Superinten- 
dents, Sub-Inspectors, Chief Constables and 
Constables, The Bombay City Police is a 
separate force maintained by Government 
under a Commissioner who is responsible direct 
to Government. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly tlirough 
direct Government agency, partly through tlie 
medium of grauts-in-aid. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Poona, Gujarat 
and Dharwar; the Grant Medical College, the 
Poona College of Engineering, the Agricultural 
College, Veterinary College, Scliool of Art, Law 
School and a College of Commerce. The Royal 
Institute of Science Is now open in Bombay. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands; the majority of the primary 
schools are maintained by District and Local 
Boards with a grant-in-aid. The Bombay 
Municipality is responsible for primary educa- 
tion in Bombay City. (g. v. Education). 

The Compulsory Education Act passed in 
1922 enables local bodies to enforce compulsory 
primary education, tho cost of the scheme being 
defrayetl partly by Government and partly by 
the local authority. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector tn each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy Inspector with Assistants 
in each district. Higher education is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University (established 
in 1867) consisting of the Chancellor (the Go- 
veinor of the Presidency); the Vicl-ChanceUcr 


I appointed by Government for two years), and 
I 100 Fellows of whom 10 are ex-o/ilrio i 10 
elected by the Graduates, 1 0 by the Faculties, 
and 80 arc nominated by the Chancellor, 

Proposals luivc boon recently put forward by 
tlie Coniinittce on Unherslty Reform for tiio 
reorganization of tlie Univer.-ity on sounder 
lines, Init tliosnaro still under tlie cvinsiderat ioil 
of the aiithorties. 

The principal educational institutions arc; — 
Government Arts Colleget — 

Elphinstonc College, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. A.L. Covernfcon. 

Deccan College, Poona, Principal, Mr. H. G. 
llawlinson, m.a. 

Gujarat College, Alimcdabad, Piincipa), 
Mr. N. B, l)h jitiii. 

Karnatak Collegj, Dliarwar, I'rincipal, Mr. 
II. V. lluiniitoii. 

Private Arts Colleges — 

8t. Xaviers, Bombay (Society of Jesus), 
Principal, Bcv. Fatlicr Duhr, S. j. 

Wilson College, Boniliay (Scottish Mission); 
Principal, Rev. J. Mackenzie. 

FerguJson College, Poona (Deccan Educa* 
tional Society), Principal, K. 11. Kanltkar. 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State) > 
Principal, Mr. A. B. Clarke. 

Saniaidas College, Biiavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State), Principal, Mr. T. K. Shahanl. 

Baliauddinbhal College, Junagadh State 
Principal, Mr. S. 11. Hodivala. 

Special Colleges — 

Grunt Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
lueiit), Dean, Ctvj)tain S. L. Bhatia, i.M.S, 

College of Engineering, Poona (Government) 
Principal, Mr. W. h. 0. Tiencli. 

Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Dr. William Burns. 

Cliicfs' College, Rajkot, Principal, Mr. J, 
T. Turner. 

College of Science, Ahniedabad. 

Law College, Bombay, Principal, Dr. J. 8. 
Khergaiu\ala, lu,. D. (London.) 

College of (’ommerce, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. M. L. Tannan. 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Mr. K. Hewlett, 

llalfklnc. Institute, Bombay, Director, Lt. Col* 
F. P. Mackie, t.M.R. 

Sir J. J. Scliool of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Principal, Mr. W. E. G. Solomon. 

Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. Princi- 
pal, Mr. A. J, I'urner. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is in the charge 
of the Surgeon-General and Sanitation iii that of 
the Director of Public Health, both membete 
of the Indian Medical Service. Civil Surgeons 
stationed at each district headquarters are re- 
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sponsible for the medical work of the district, 
whilst sanitation is entrusted to one of the 
Assistant Directors of Public Health. Three large 
howitals are maintained by the Government 
in Bomba}*, and arrangements are being made to 
Increase the hospital accrommQdation in the City. 
Well-equipped hospitals exist in all Important 
up-country stations. Over three million persons 
including 78,000 in-patients are treated annual- 
ly. llie Presidency contains 6 Lunatic Asylums 
and 10 institutions for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vaccination is carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of Public Health. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 


Finance. 

Under the Beform Scheme of IQIO Provincial 
Finance entered on a new phases Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was incor- 
porated in Imperial Finance. The Proyinpes 
bad certain heads of revenue of their o^ ahd 
other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
ment of India. By the new consti^tjution a 
comparatively clean cut was niade between thp 
finances of the Government of India and those 
of the Provinces. Such revenues as they eiuoy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, and In return they 
make cash contributions to the Go^rnment of 
Ipdia, fixed for a term of years. The general 
principle underlying this Settlement is that 
those contributions shall , gradually disappbar. 
The present contribution of the GovbhimdDt 01 
Bombay is Bs. SfiUkhs. 


Estimated Revenue for 192S-26i 

Principal Heads of Bevenue. Bs. 


V LandBcvcnuo 5,60,00,000 

VI Excise 4,49,69,000 

VII Stamps 1,84,69,000 

VIII Forests 74,06,000 

IX Begistratiou . . . . . . 13,50,000 

IXA Scheduled Taxes . . . 9,50,000 


Total . . 12,91,33,000 

irrigcLtiont 2>favi<jtttion, Umbankntent , d?c. 

JCllt Works for which Capital Accounts are kept 53,66,000 

XXV Work for which no Capital Accounts are kept 70,000 


Total . . 64,36,000 

Debt Service, — 

XVI Interest 1,59,27,000 


CivU Administration, 

XVn Administration of Justice 16,12,000 

XVllI Jails and Convict Settlements .. 4,80,000 

XIX R)lice 4,75,000 

XX Ports and Pilotage . . . . . . .... 

XXI Education 9,78,000 

XXII Medical 6,15,000 

XXIII Public Health 3,79,000 

XXIV Agriculture 3,26,000 

XXV Industries 27,000 

XXVI Miscellaneous Departments 2,00,0p0 


Total . . 60,92,000 


Civil Worki 

XXX Civil Works ... .. .. 14,90,000 


MisceUaneous, 

XXXIIl Becelpts in aid of Superannuation .. 15,82,000 

XXXIV Stationery and Printing 2.77,000 

XXXV Miscellaneous 6,60,000 


Total . . 28,09,000 


^XXIXds Bfiacellaneous adjustments bet ween the Central and Provincial 

XXXtX-A Governments , .. .. U, 39,000 

XL Extraordinary Beceipts i .. *• 14,000 


Total Bevenue • • 16,10,40,000 
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Estimated Revenue for 19S5-26— rontc/. 

Capital Aecouni not eharged to Revenue, 

XLTI Bombay Development Scheme 

Debts* Deposits and Advances 

Opening Balance 


0 rand Total .. 

Estimated Expenditure for 192S>26. 

Direct Demands or the Revenue. 

2. Taxes on Income 

6. Land Revenue 

6. Excise 

7. Stamps 

8. Forest 

0. Registration 

IXA Scheduled Taxes 


Total 

Irrigation^ Emlankment^ <ec., Revenue Account, 

J 4. Interest on works for which Capital Accounts are kept 
16 . Other Revenue Expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenue 

Total 


16 . Construction of Irrigation, Embankment, <frc„ Works 


Debt Service, 

19. Interest on Ordinary Debt 

21. Reduction or avoidance of debt 


Total . • 


Civil Administration, 

22. General Administration 

24. A . ninistration of Justice 

26. Jails and Convict Settlements 

26 . Police 

27. Ports and Pilotage 

30. Scientific Departments 

Si . Education 

32. Medical 

33. Public Health 

3 A. Agriculture 

86. Industries 

37, Miscellaneous Departments 

, Total .. 


40. Exchange 


Currency, Mint and Exchange, 


Civil Works, 


41. Civil Works 


MiecelUineous, 

43. Famine Relief and Insurance 

45. Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 

46. Stationery and Printing 

47. Miscellaneous .. 
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Rs. 

47,88,000 

9.43.53.000 

5.36.16.000 


31.37,96.000 


68,80,000 

62.83.000 

1.24.000 

46.02.000 

7.32.000 
21,000 


1,76,92,000 


64.63.000 

30.76.000 


95,29,000 


2,31,19,000 

25,44,000 


2,66,68,000 


2.27.74.000 

76.06.000 

27.79.000 

4.74.63.000 

21,000 

77.000 

2.08.79.000 

60.03.000 

28.04.000 

28.01.000 

99.000 
6,37,000 


8,29,22,000 


1,14,67,000 


63.60.000 

68 . 86.000 
18,16,000 
42,36,000 


1,72,98,000 


Total 
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Aiueellaneons — contd. Rs. 

61, Contribution and Assino^icnts to Central Government by Provincial 

Government 34,00,000 

51 A. MiscellaneouR Adjiistmcnta between the Central and Provincial 

Governments ll.OOo 


Total .. 34,11,000 


Total Expenditure .. 17,05,01,000 


Capital Account not charged to Revenve. 

55, Construction of Irrigation Works 3,30,47,000 

50, Bombay Devolopnuuit Scheme 1,46,69,000 

Other Expenditure not charg(i(i to Revenue .. .. .. .. 98,73,000 

Debts, Deposits and Advances . . 3,64,43,000 

Closing Balance 4,82,73,000 


Grand Total.. .. 81,37,96,000 


Governor and President in Council. 

His Erctdlcncy Lt.-Colonel The Bight Tlon’blc 
Sir Leslie Oime Wibon, p.o., o.c.i.?:,, 
o,M.o., n.B.o. 


and buildingO and the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment : while Agriculture, Co-operative 
Sotdeties, Registration and some other matters 
are In charge of the Minister of Forests and 
Excise. 


Personal Staff. 

Private Secy. — .Tames Camjdudl Kcr, o.i.K- 

B.A., 1,0, s. 

Mily. Secretary — Major H. G. Vaux, C.I.E., 
M.V.O. 

A'Mfjfcon— -Major A. G. Tri'WsidcT, m,d., i.m.s,, 

Aiies-de-Canip : — Captain C, B. Lyon, a.i.r.o,; 
( aptain T. 15. (•. Piggott, m.c., 2ii( 1 Bn., J,an- 
casliirc Fusiliers; (;a]»tain 1C. E. Previlr, 
Roy a J Marines ; and ( !aptain J . 1*. Robin-son, 
4th Queen’s Own Hussars. 

Ron. Aides- de- V tmp 1). W. Wilson, 

(M.E., v.P., Boinliay Light Horse, A.K.r.. 

Stephen (!alvoeoi'i-ssi : Capiiiin F. Seymours 
WilliainH, p.S.o.; Hon. Captain Mcdierban 
Abdul Majid Khan Diler Jung Bahadur, 
Nawah of Savannr; Hon. Ll. Kumar Shri 
Nabarsinghji of Baria ; Hon. Lt. Melmrhan 
Sir Chlntamanrao Dhundirao aliaK Ai»pasa- 
hch Patwardhan, K.c.i.K., Cluof of Saugll ; 
and Hon. Lt. Melu rban Malojirao Miidhoji- 
rao alias Nana Sahib ^.\alk. Chief of Phallan. 

Commandant, H. E. t1t£ Governor's Uodyguard . — 
Major H. do K. Lucas, 7th Light Ca\alry. 

Indian Aide de-Vamp — Bisaldiir Major Lakh 
pat Singh, 8th King George’s Own Light 
Cavalry. 

Members of Council and Ministers. 

The Hon. Sir Chunilal Vijbhiikandas Mehta, 

M.A.,LL.B., (Mnance), The lion. Mr. J. Ji. Rieu, 

C.S.I., i.e.s., (Revenue); Tlie Uon. Mr. J. E. 35. 

Hotson, C.S.I., i.c.s., (Homo), and The Hon. 

Mr. Cowasjl Jehangir, r.i.K. (General). The 

Hon. Khan Bahadur. Shaikh (Jhulam Hussain 

Hidayatallah, Tlio Hon. Mr. A. M. K. Delilavi 

and The Hon. Mr. 35. V. Jadhav, M.A., ll.h. 


Secretaries to Government. 

; Chief Secretary, Revenue Department, — G. A 
i ’J'homas, B.A., i.e.s. 

; Home and Keclesastieal Department — Alexander 
Montgomeri(s (M.K., l.o.s. -(on deimtation). 

Secretary, Political Department — J, E. B, Hotson 
O.B.K., 1.0.8. 

Secretary, (ieneral, Educational, and Marine 
Departments— C. \V. A. Turner, B.A., i.e.S. 

; ^.'kief Secretary, Finance Department : — Gilbert 
W'iles, B.A., I.e.s. 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs.- -K, W. J5arlee, B.A., l.C.S. 

Public Works Department . — 3t. T. Harrison* 
Public. Works Department, Joint Secretary — 
Kaikhosru Sorahji Framji, U.A., L.C.E., F.U.B., 
M.L.O. 

Miscellaneous appointments. 
j Advocate-General, Jamshedji Behramji Kanga, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Inspector-General of Police, F. C. Griffith, 
C.S.I., O.B.E. 

Director of Public Instruction, F. B. P.* Lory, 

M. A. 

Sargeon- General, Major-General A. Hooton 
, c'l.E., I.M.S. 

I Oriental Translator, Sayed Monlruddln S,, 

I Moulvie, 

Chief Conservator of Forests , W. B. Copleston, < 
c.s.i. 

i Palukdari Settlement Officer, 3. H. Garrett. 

: Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, F. G. II. Anderson, 

I Director of Agriculture Dr. Hrrold H. Mann, 
i D. Sc. 


The Educational portfolio Includes, among ' Registrar of Co-operative Societies, J. A. Madan, 
other subjects. Medical Administration, Pub-1 b.a., i.e.s. 

Ho Health, Sanitation and Industrial De-f i w r.i * 

yelopment. The Minister of l ocal he\i-Go\em-\ Municipa I Commissioner, Bombay ^ Cla) tf>P 

moot 6lso deals with Public Works (roadg/ o.j.e., » 
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Vict-CkanceUoTt Bombay University, Sir Chlman- 
lal H. Setalvad. 

Registrar, Bombay University, Fardunji Dastur. 
Corrmis/tioner of Police, BonUtay, P. A. Kelly. 
Director of Public Health, Lleut.-Col. William 
O’Sullivan Murphy, m.b., i.m.s. 
Accountant-General, N. V. llaghavan, b.a. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. F. O.N. 
Mell, I.M.S. 

Postmaster-General, P. G. Rogers, C.T.E., l.O.s. 
Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium ami 
Excise, Jyotsnanath (Jhosal, o.i.E., l.c.s. 
Collector of Customs, Bombay, A. M. Green*] 
M.A., I C.S. 

Consiiltimj Architect to Government, J. Mri'cir 

Consulting Surveyor to Government, Artliur 
Edward Mirains, F.s.i., F.S.A., F.R.s.i. 

Registrar of Companies, Capt. H. C. 1). 
Mitchell. 

Director of Development, Sir Lawless Hepper, 
KT., R.E. 

Director, Labour Office, G. Findlay Shirras. 
M.A. (oa leave)-, .T. F. (icnniiigs, (.!</.) 

Director, Bureau of Information, S .F. Geniiin.es. 
Sheriff, Sir Fazulbhoy Ourrinibhoy, KT. 


Governors of Bombay. 

Sir Abraham Shipman 1662 

Died on the island of Anjediva In Oct, J604 

Flumfrey Cooke 1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas . . .. .. 1666 

Dicd,2lBt May, 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey .. 1607 

Sir George Oxenden 1668, 

Died in Surat, 14th July, 1669. 

Gerald Aungier 1669 

Died in Surat, 3Uth June, 1677. 

Thomas Bolt 1677 

Sir John Child , Bart 1681 

Bartholomew Harris 1690 

bled in Surat, 10th May, 1694. 

Daniel Annesley .. .. 1691 

Sir John Gayer .. .. 1694 

Sir Nicholas Waite. . .. .. .. 1704 

William* A islabie 1708 

Stephen Stiutt (Officiating) .. .. 1715 

Charies Boone .. .. .. 1715 

William Phipps .. ,, .. 1722 

Robert Cowan ,. .. .. .. 1729 

Dismissed. 

John Home .. .. .. .. 1734 

Stephen Law 1739 

John Geekie (Oj)7cMdinfir) 1742 

WUliam Wake 1742 

Richard Bourchier 1750 

Charles Crommelin . . . . . . . . 1760 

Thomas Hodges 1767 

Died, 23rd February, 1771. 


William Hornby 1771 

Rawson Hart Boddam , . ,, , . 1784 

Rawson Hart Boddam ,, ,, ,, 1786 

h.ndTQ\r RBLUisay (Officiating) .. 1788 

Major-General William Modows .. .. 1788 

Major-General Sir Robert Abcrcromby, 1790 
K.C.B. (a), 

George Dick (Officiating) 1792 

John Griffith (Oifrcwtinii) 1796 

Jonathan Duncan 1796 

Died, 11th August, 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) .. .. 1811 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. .. .. .. 1812 

The Hon. Mountstuart EIphiBstone .. 1819 


Major-General Sir Jolin Malcolm, Q.O.B. 1827 
Lieut.-Gcncral Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1880 
with, K.O.B. 

Died, 15th January, 1831, 


John Romcr , . ,, ,, 1881 

The Earl of Clare . . . . , . . , 1831 

Sir Robert Grant, a.c.H 1886 

Died, 9th July, 1838. 

James Farish (Officiating) ., ,, 1838 

Sir J. Rivett-Carnac, Bart. . • . . 1839 


Sir William Hay Macnaghtrn, Bart, (b) . 

George William Anderson (Officiating) , , 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.o.H. . , . . 1842 

Lestock Robert Reid (Officiating) .. 1846 

George llussoU Clerk . . . . • . 1847 

Viscount Falkland . . . . . . 1848 

Lord Elphlnstone, a.c.H., r.O. .. .. 1868 

Sir George Russell Clerk, K.c.n. (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere. K.C.B. 1862 
The Right TIon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vescy FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehousc, K.O.B. . . 1872 

Sir Richard Terni)le, Bart., K.O.B.I. . . 1877 

Lion(;I Robert Ashbunier, O.S.I. (Acting). , 1880 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1380 
Bart., K.C.M.G. 

.Tarries Braithwaite Pelic, C.8.I. (Acting).. 1886 


Boron Rcay . . . . . . . • 1885 

Baron llarrls .. .. .. .. 1890 

Herbert Mills Bird wood, C.8.1. (Acting) . , 1890 

Baron Sandhurst . . . . . . . . 1890 

Baron Northcote, c.B. . . . , . . 1900 

Sir James MonteaUi, K.O.S.I. (Acfinjr) .. 1903 

Baron Lamlngton, O.O.M.G., Q.C.I.K. .. 1908 

J. W. P. Muir-Mackcnzic, C.B.i. (Acting). 1907 


Sir George Sydenham Clarke, a.O.M.G., 1907 

O.C.J.E. tc). 

Baron Willingdon, a.c.i.B. .. .. 1913 

Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G.O.I.E., l).8.O.(</)l018 
Sir Leslie Ormc Wilson, P.C., G.O.I.E., 1923 

O.M.G., D.S.O. 

(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty In Aug.,1798, 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Coramander-in-Chief In 
India on the 28th Oct., 1793. 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug., 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, he was assassi- 
nated in Cabul on the 23rd Deo., 1841. 

(o) Aft.erwardfl(by creation) Baron Sydenham. 

(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Uoyd 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Elscted Members. 

Name Rnd class of Constituency. 

Name of Member. 

Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan North) Urban 
Constituency. 

1 Vacant. 

Mr. Poonjabhai Thackersey. 

Mr. A. N. Surve. 

Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan South) Urban 
Constituency. 

i Mr. K. F. Nariman. 

Mr. M. B. Vclkar. 

Dr. K. E. Dadachanji, 

Karachi City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban Con- 
stituency. 

Mr. Durgadas Bhojraj Advaui. 

Ahmed abad City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban 
Constituency. 

Mr. Qajanan Krishnarao Mavlankar 

Surat City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban Con- 
stituency. 

Mr. Magaulal Motiram Melita. 

Sholapur City (Non-Muhainmadan) Urban Con- 
stituency. 

Mr. Nagappa Aralapi^ Abdul pnrkar 

Poona City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban Consti- 
tuency. 

Mr. Laxman Balwaut Bhopatkar, M.A., ll B. 

Ahmedabad District (Non-Muhammadan) lliiral 
Constituency. 

Mr. .l(!thalal Chimanlal Swaminarayan. 

Mr. Harilal Dalsukhram Saheba. 

Broach District (Non- Muhammadan) Rural 
Constituency. 

Mr. HIralal Harjivaudas Nariciwaila, 

Kaira District (Nou-Muhammadan) Rural 
Constituency. 

Rao Salieb Dadubhai Pursholamdas Desal. 

Mr. Dlianabhai Narsinhbhai Patel. 

Panch Maliuls District (Non-Muliammadun) 
Rural Constituency. 

Mr. Wainanrao Sitaram Mukadam. 

Surat District (Non-Muhanimodan) Rural Con- 
stituency. 

Mr. 1Iassain.al B. Shivdasani. 

Dr. M. Iv. Dixit. 

Tliana and Bombay Suburban Districts (Noii- 
Muhaminadan) Rural Constituency. 

Mr. Oovind Bui want Pradhan. 

Mr. Hhankarrao Jayaramrao Zunjarrao (already 
notilied reserved scat). 

AhmednaKar District (Non-Muhammadan) Ru- 
ral Constituency. 

Mr. Chintaman MohaniraJ Sapturishi. 

Mr. Naindco Eknath Navale (Reserved seat.) 

East Khandesh District (Nou-Muhammadan) 
Rural Constituency. 

Mr. Luxinan Shivram Chaudari. 

Dongarsing Ramji Patil. 

Mr. Purshotain Gopal Joshi. 

Nasik District (Nou-Muhammadan) Rural Con- 
stituency. 

Mr. R. G. Pradlian. 

Mr. Ramehandra Dharmaji Shiude B.A., LL.B 
(Reserved scat.) 

Poona District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural Con- 
stituency. 

Mr. Narayan Ramji Guiijal. 

Mr. Gangajiroo Mukundrao Kalbhor. 

Satara District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural Con- 
stituency. 

Mr. R. G. Soman. 

Mr. B. V. Jadliav (Minister). 

K. B. D. B. Cooper. 

Belgaum District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Constituency. 

Mr. B. K. Dalvi. 

Mr. 8. N.iVngadl. 
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]Nramo of Member. 


Bijapur District (Non-Muhammadan) Bural Mr. S. A. Sordesai of Kakkasgi. 

Constituency. 

Dharwar District (Non-Muhammadan) Bural Mr. Vishwanath Narayan Jog. 

Constituency. Mr. ShJddappa Tatappa Kambii. 

Kanaia District (Non-Muhammadan) Bural Mr. Manjunath Devarbhatt Karki. 
Constituency. 

Batnagiri District (Non-Muhammadan Bural Mr. Bhaskar Bamchandra Nanai, B.A., IL.B. 
Constituency. Mr. Venkatrao Anandrao Survey (Beserved 

scat.) 

Eastern Sind (Non-Muhammadan) Bural Con- Mukhi Jethanaud Pritamdas. 
stituency. 

Western Sind (Non-Muhammadan) Bural Con- Mr. Bhojsing Gurdinomal Pahulajaui. 
stituency. 

Sholapur District (Nou-Muhammadan) Bural Mr. Vnlchand Bamchand Kothari. 
Constituency. 

Kolaba District (Non-Muhammadan) Bural Mr. Madha^Tao Baburao Powar. 

Constituency. 

Western Khandesh District (Non-Muhaiuiiia- Mr. Shankar Slirikrishna Deo. 
dan) Bural Constituency. 

Bombay City (Muhammadan) Urban Const!- Mr. Hooscinbhoy A. laiji. 
tuency. Mr. Husseinalii M. Biihlintoolii. 

Karachi City (Muhainmadau) Urban (Jonsti- Ilaji Ab<lul!ah Huroon. 
tucncy. 

Ahmcdabad and Surat Cities (Muhammadan) Khan Salieb A. M. Mansiiri. 

Urban Constituency. 

Poona and Sholapur Cities (Muhammadan) Mr. Abdul Lat if Ilaji Uajrat Klian of Shola|'lir. 
Urban Constituency. 

'J’he Northern Division (Muhammadan) Bural Mr. Alibhai Esabhai Paid. 

Constituency. Mr. Ali MahoituHlkhan Ijchlavi (Minister.) 

Sardar Narharsinghji Iswarshitjglijl. 

The Central Division (Muhammadan) Bural Maul vi Batiiidd in Ahmed. 

Constituency. Mr. CHyasuddin Ziauddin Kokani. 

Kaji Inayalulla Khan KmzI llldayatulla Klmii. 

The Southern Division (Mubammadun) Bural Mr. Abdulkadar alim Fakirinahomed Ibrahim 
Constituency. Khan pathan. 

Kluin Pathan of Dharwar. 

Klian liahadur iBrnailsaheb Moduruaheb BeU- 
rekar of Bijapur. 

Mr. Sayad Sahajadesaheb Haidarsalieb Inaindar 
of Bdgauin. 

Hyderabad District (Mul:amma<lan) Bura] The Hon. K. B. Ghulam Husain Uidayutaiiah 
Constituency. (Minister). 

Mr. Noor Mahomed Mahomed Sljawal. 

Karachi District (Muhammadan) Bural Con- Haji Eazul Muliammud. 
stituency. Haji Kliainiso Gul Mahomed. 

'^'irkana District (Muhammadan) Kura] Con- K. B. Shah Nawazkhan Ghulam Murtaza Khan 
stituency. Bliutto. 

K. S. Karirnbaksh All Mardankhan Jatoi. 

Mr. Mahomed Ayub Sliah Mahomed Khulu’o. 

^ukkur District (Muhammadan) Bural Consti- Mr. Basulbux Shah, 
tuency. K. B. Jan Mahomed Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Pasand Kiiun Pathan; 


Name and class of Constituency. 
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Name and class of Constituency. 


Itsme of Member. 


Thar and Parkar (Muhammadan) Eural Consti- 
tuency. 


Nawabshah District (Muhammadan) Eural Con- 
stituency. 

Upper Sind Fronter District (Muhammadan)! 
Aural Constituency. j 

Bombay City (European) Constituency 

Presidency (European) Constituency 

Deccan Sardars and Inamdars Constituency.] 

Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars Constituency. 

Jagirdars and Zamindars Constituency 

Bombay University Constituency 

B :mbay Chamber of Commerce Constituency. . 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce Constituency.. 

Bombay Trades Association Constituency.., 

Bombay Millowncrs’ Association Constituency. 

Ahmodabad Millowncrs’ Association Consti-* 
tuency. 

In Man Merchants’ Cliamber and Bureau 


Mr.Ghulam Nabi Shah Moujali Shah Syed. 

Mr. Jan Mahomed Wali Mahomed Bhurgri. 

Khan Saheb Haji Serai Imambaksh Ghulam 
Easul Jatoi. 

Khan Saheb Shcr Mahomed Khan Karamkhan 
Bijaranl. 

Mr. Joe Addyman. 

Mr. Albert Clifford Owen. 

Sardar Gangadharrao Narayanrao Mujumdar* 

Sardar Bha.«iahcb alias Dulabawa Eaisingji. 

Mr. Muhammad Kamil Shah Kabul Muham- 
mad Shah Sayed. 

Mr. M. E. Jayakar. 

Mr. J. E. Abcrci'ombhs. 

Mr. Vincent AIpe Grantham. 

V.'U'aut. 

.Mr. F. W. Pctch. 

Mr. .V. N. Wadia.c.T.E. 

Mr. Gordhandas I. Patel. 

Mr. lialji Narauji. 


Kominatej). 


OfficinU. 

Mr. C. M . Baker, C.I.K., T.c.s. 

„ J. I’. Brande.-, l.c.K. 

,, K.S. Frumji. 

„ .1. Ghosal, T.c.s. 

„ E. 1’. Harrison. 

Sir J^awless Hopper, IvT., K.E. 

Mr. ,1. E. B. Hutson, o.n.K., i.e.s. 

,, J. A. Madan, l.c.8. 

,, A. Montgomerie, O.I.E., I.o.s. 

,, L. J. Mouiitford, r.n.K., i.o.s. 

,, G. A. Thomas, o.i.E., i.e.s. 

(\ W. A. Turner, I.C.8. 

„ G. Wiles, I.e.s. 

Non-Officials. 

Mr. Sliantwan Narayan Atlivale. 

Sir Vasantrao Anaudrao Dabholkar, Kt., C.B.R. 
Mr. E. E. Woods. 

» J. A. Kay. 

„ E. H. A. Delves, F.S.A. 

,, Sitaram Koshav Bole. 

,, E. S. Nekaljay. 

Dr. Cosroa.s Fernar.dcz. m.d. 

Eao Balmdur A. U. Maljl. . 

The Hon. Sir Ibrahim Babimtoola, K.o.ff./., c.i.B 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud- 
ing the Native States, most of which have now 
come under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 141,075 smiare 
miles. It has on the east, on the Hay of Ben- 
gal, a coastline of about 1,200 miles; on the 
west, on the India Ocean, a coast line of about 
450 miles. In all this extent of the coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, are 
merely open roadsteads. A plateau, varying 
in height above sea-level from about 3 00 to 
about 800 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency; on either side are the 
hlastom and the Western Ghats, w’hieh meet in 
the Nllgirls. The height of tlm western moun- 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is hlgli, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landwanl side 
of the range. Where the chain is low, rain- 
clouds are not checked in their west- ward 
course. In the central table land and on the cast 
coast tho rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer exee.ssive. The rivers, wlili^i flow from 
west to cast, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country ; but tlie deltas of 
the Godavari, Klstnaand Cauvery an; productive 
of fair crops even In time of drought and 
are tho only portions of the eastcrast where 
agriculture is not dci>ondent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1921 as 42,704,155, an Increase 
; over the figure of 1911 of 2*2 per cent. The 
[ tendency has been for the more densely popii- 
' lated portions of the province to Inercjise their 
i numbers while the sparsely Inhabited tracts have 
I still further declined in density. Hindus ac- 
! count for 89 per cent, of the population, Maho- 
[ medans for 7, Christians for 8, Anlmlsts for 1, 

[ The vast majority of the population is of the 
f Dravidlan race and the principal Dra vidian lan- 
gtlages, Tam^l and Tchigu, are spoken by 18 and 
16 million persons respt;ctively. Of every tbou- 
sjind people, 410 speak Tamil, 377 siwak Telugu, 
75 Malayalam, 37 Oriya, 35 Canarese and 23 
Hindustani. 

Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
system generally similar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and Bengal, There are associated 
with the Governor four members of the Exe- 
cutive Council in charge of the Reserved Sub- 
jects and three Ministers in charge of the Trans- 
b*rred Subjects. Madras administration differs, 
however, in some important respects from that 

i f other major provinces. There is no inter- 
lediate local authority betwepn the Collector i 
f the District and tho authorities at head- 
uarters, Commissioners q| Divisions being 
nknown in M6<1ras. • | 


Industries. 

The principal industry of the province is 
agriculture in which 68 per cent, of the popula- 
tion Is engaged. The principal food crops are 
rice, cholam, ragi and kainbu. The industrial 
crops are cotton, sugar-cane and ground-nuts. 
A spechil feature of tho agricultural activities 
In tho Presidency is the large industry which 
the planting community have built up, contri- 
luiting .substantially to the economic develop- 
ment of the province. They have organised 
tliomselves as a registered hotly under the title 
of “Tlie United Planters’ Association of South 
India,” on wdiich are represeiib'd tl»e coffee, 
tea, rubbei and a fow^ other minor planting 
products. Th( re are some 22 cotton mills in 
the rreshleney which emidoy 35,000 o|H;ratives. 
Minor industrial concern's number over 120 and 
consist of oil mills, rope, rubber and tJIe w'orks. 
Tlu; aggregate valu(‘ of the sea-borne trade of 
the Presidency has been showing a steady 
increase ami Is now in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 80 erores per annum. As In otiicr pro- 
vinces, tlie ft)rost resoiireos are exploited by 
Government. Tliero are close upon 10,000 
sfjunre miles of reserved forests. 

Education. 

The Presidency’s record in the sphere of 
education lias been one of continuons progress, 
There are at pres»>nt about 40,000 puldic ins- 
titutions, ranging from village primary schools 
to arts and professional colleges, their total 
strength lielng 2,000,000. Siieclal efforts are 
being m.ade to provide education for boys 
belonging to tlie Depressed Glasses. Tho 
total o\i)(;nditurc of the provinci; in Education 
is in tho neighbourhood of Rs. 340 laklts. 'J’ho 
prineiiial educational institutions In tho pro- 
vince arc the i^residency ("olli^ge, tho Christian 
('ollege uiul Pachaiyappa's College, Madras: 
the St. .Toseph’s College, TrlchlnopoJy ; tlio 
Government College, Kurnbakonam ; tlio Gov- 
ernment College, Rajainundry ; the Maharaja’s 
(!ollege, Trivandrum; the Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore and tho Medical and the Engineer- 
ing Colleges at Madras. 

Cochin Harbour Scheme- 

Tlie <»ov(*rninont of Madras and the aiitho- 
rltii's of tlie Coeliln and Travancore State's 
have come to an agreement regarding the 
financing of the Cochin ffariiour scheme. The 
importanoo of this iiroject lies ii^ the fact that 
a gCM>fl harbour at (’■ociiin woiild lead to the 
development of a valuable hinterland which 
is at jiresent far removed from any conveni(;nt 
port. 'Pile BidicTno is to cut a iiassage through 
the bar which i) jocks tho entrance from the 
sea to an extensive b;ickwater. A trial cut 
was inadi^ in 1923 and tlio effect of the mon- 
soon thereon observed. The results record(;d 
were examined by a con^mittoe of Harbour 
Engineers in England which re[)ort-ed favour- 
ably on tho prospects of tho scheme. Tiie 
plant necessary for effecting a deeper and 
wdder cut has been s(;eurod and tho work is 
in jirogress. if access tlirough tho bar c^in btj 
established at all periods of the year, a por: 
tlon of the backwater will be dredged to affqr 1 
anchorage for ocean-going steamers. 
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Vitagapatam Harbour Project. 

Sven more pregnant with future posslbllS- 
tlea is the scheme for the development of the 
Vizagapatam harbour. Proposals for the deve- 
lopment of the port at this place have been 
under consideration since 1859; but the suc- 
cess of the project Is bound up with the cons- 
truction of direct railway communication 
between Vlzogapatatn and the Central Pro- 
vinces ; for the quantity of trade which could 
be obtained from the littoral itself is insuffi- 
cient to Justify the capital expenditure which 
would bo required. The Government of India 
have caused the whole question of the port 
and the railway to bo re-examined. 

Local Self-Government. 

As In Bombay, the Madras District Munici- 
palities and Local Boards Act has been 
amended In various directions, all of which 
tend towards liberalisation. More recently 
legislation has been passed permitting the esta- 
blishment of Village Panchayats, or Com- 
mittees of Elders. Over 600 Panchayats have 
come Into existence in the Presidency. Gene- 
rally speaking the Local Boards In Madras 
display a courageous disposition to levy taxes 
Up to the sanctioned maximum. Even then 
many of them are unable to make both ends 
meet. 

Irrigation. 

In March 1925, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvery lleservolr Project, the 
estimated cost of which amounts to £ 4 mil- 
lions. The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view. The first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
acres ; the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of ri(!e to the food 
supply of the country. The scheme provkhis 
for a large dam at Metur on the (Cauvery to 
store 90,000 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system. The area already 
under Irrigation in th(* Madras I’residoncy 
totals 7 million acres. Of this over 3 million 
acres are served by potty Irrigation works 
numbering about 35,000. 

Co-operation. 

The progress made by the Co-operative 
Department, both in the formation of new 
societies and the development of those regis- 
tered In previous years lias been very satis- 
factory. There was a large increase, during 
the year, in the number of members and in 
the amount of share cai)itAl, of working capital 
and of reserve fund. The steadily increasing 
efficiency of many of tlic local supervising 
unions gave evidence of the success of tlie 
policy adopted by Governincnt of transferring, 
within statutory limits, the control of primary 
societies to non-official organisations wher- 
ever such a course was practicable. Some note- 
(W'orthy features of tlj^i; ( 'o-oix'rati vc mov(unent 
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during the year Were the Increased actlvitleB 
of the building societies stimulated by finan- 
cial help from Government; a mark^ deve- 
lopment in the organisation of labour societies, 
and; an Increase In the number of societies 
formed by cultivators to enable them to hold 
up their crops for a favourable market and 
for the Joint sale of their produce. The co- 
operative movement also made satisfactory 
progress among the depressed classes during 
the year. 

Social Legislation. 

An advanced piece of social legislation which 
has caused considerable excitement in the 
Presidency Is the Hindu Eellgious Endow- 
ments Act. It has for Its object the regula- 
tion of the great endowments of certain religi- 
ous institutions, such as Hindu temples. The 
profits are applied under State control to 
benevolent activities, mostly educational. The 
measure entailed a considerable amount of 
correspondence with the Government of 
Madras; the Governor of Madras found him- 
self unable to assent to the Bill as originally 
passed, and returned it for re-conslderatlon, 
recommending certain amendments which the 
Council accepted. The Act came Into force 
last year and has been working satisfactorily 
notwithstanding the obstacles placed in Its 
way by the orthodox section of the Hindu 
community. A non-offlclal Bill which has led 
to c^onsidcrablo controversy during the year 
Is the Malabar Tenancy Bill. It alms to con- 
fer, subject to certain conditions, occupancy 
rights on kanom tenants and actual cultiva- 
tors of the soli. As this edition of the Year 
[look goes to press the Bill has emerged out 
of the S(dect Committee to which It was 
referred after first reading by the Council and 
is pending final consideration. 

Law and Order. 

The Superior Court or Civil and Criminal 
judicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
eleven puisne j udges. The exLstinglaw provides 
for a maximum of 20 High Court Judges. For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
25 Session Judges in the mofussil, Additional 
and Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts In which the work Is heavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Suhordi- 
nato Magistrates and Honorar:! Magistrates. 
The administration of civil justice Is carried on 
by 24 District Judge.s, 29 Subordinate Judges 
and District Munsiffs. In the Presidency Town 
there are a City Civil Court consisting of one 
Judge and Small Causes Court consisting of a 
Chief Judge and two other Judges. Madras is 
a litigious province and tlio records show 'one 
suit for every 85 persons. The Police depart- 
ment is under an Inspector General who has 
four deputies in four ranges of the Presidency, 
a Superintendent being stationed at each Dis- 
trict. The sanctioned strength of the irerm^- 
nent police force is about 30,000. 
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Budget 


RudffPt 

ITFADS OP ACCOUNTS. 

Estimates, 

Heads op Accounts:. 

Est Imates, 

1025-20. 


1 1>25-26. 

T?r.\ f ;s; C r. 

Rs. 

Expenditure. 

1 

1 Ra. 

H — Tm -\ rs oil Ijicomr .. 


5 — l and Revenne . . 

; 42,20,400 



6 -lixcise 

1 4 5,10,500 


7. Xd, 07, 000 

/ —Stamps . . 

! 8,18.600 

Vr — Evci^o 

!.'U\2;5,t{00 

.8 - Forest 

1 51.()5,5oO 

VII— Slniiip; 

:'.dS,l0U 

0 Registration 

1 5- - Irrigation — Otlier R c- 

j 25,42,000 

VlJl~-Eor«'st 

! ,80,500 

veiino Expend iliiri' 

linanced from (hali- 

! 

IX — P.oJiist ration 

xs,72,900 

1 

narv Rcvi nnes 

1 18,04,100 


15 (1)— •Irrigation-Otlicr R(‘- 


Xlll — Tnigatiou, Xnvi- 


vt'iiuc lixjien'dit lire 


uation, Embank- 


linanced from I'a- 


ineiit and Drain- 


mine Insnraiicc 

! 

auo Works for 


Crants 


which Capital 


10 -Construction of Irriga- 

1 

Accounts arc 


lion. Navigation, Etii- 

1 

kcjd. .. ..i 

1 

' - 28 05,20(1 

1 

haiikmcnt and Drain- 
age Works 

i 

1,08,000 

XIV — Irrigation, Naviy:a- 


10-- Interest on (>rdiiiar\ 

tion. Embank- 


debt 

j 52,52,700 

merit and Drain- 


21- Iicdiiction or Avoidance 


atie Works lor 


of Debt 

‘20,44,500 

wliich no Capi- 
tal Accounts arc 


22 Ceiieral Adiiiinist rat ioli . 

i 2,21,25,800 

! 

kept 

1 000 

21 -Administration of Jus-' 



t ice 

, '.*7,70,800 

X s 1 —interest. 

17.20,801) 

25 .htils and Convict Sidtle- 

1 



iiieiits . . 

20,80,900 

XV il— Administration of 




.i list ice .. 

1 1 ,01 ,000 

2lJ — I'uliee 

i 1,02,01 ,500 


27- U .Its and thiol age 

50,800 

XVI II— Jails and (’onva-ij 




Sett l. nielits 

7.: 12 , too 

20 Seientilic Depart im tils. . 

1 ,22,200 



2.1 E(lnca11<»n 

I, .‘*0,23, 200 



22 Medical . . 

00,54,700 

XIX -I'olice 

0,1 7,:i00 

22 Public Health .. 

21,02,500 



2 1- A'jiriculturc 

20,00,000 

X Ports amt Pilotage . 

1 

100 

-Tiulu^tries 

27' Allsci'lluncous Dep.iri - 

17, 00,. 500 

! 


menf H . . 

15,78.800 

A XI -Ed lie It ion .. ... 

.5,01 ,200 

•11 — Civil AVorks .. ..| 

0.5,21,200 

• 


1 :’,-'- Famine Po lb f and Tn.sii- 


XXii -Mtalical .. ..I 

!,o:5,000 

ranee . . 

0,01 ,000 



■1.5 — SurieranrinatioM Allow- 

XXJli- Pid.rie Ih rtlth . .1 

:to,ooo 

ances and Pensions . . 

01,29,700 

1 

j 

4c. Siationery and Printing 

21,20,000 

1 

N XI V- -Agriculture .X 

2,71,800 

17 Miseellancous 

51 -Contributions to tin- 

10,81,500 


Central ({overnmeiit 


XXV — Industries .. ,.| 

10,00,100 

by Provincial do- 
vernmenta 

2,21,08,000 


.5] A- Miscellaneous adjust - 

X XVI — M isccllaueons l)c-| 


incnts between the 
(Vntral and Provin- 


partmenta . . ! 

1,06,200 

cial Governments 


Civil Works ..| 


Total — Expmidltun^ 


6.93,000 

• 

Charged to Revenue 

10,22220,800 


4 
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Heads of Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1925-26. 

Heads OP Accounts. 

Budget 

I Estimates, 

1 1925-26. 


Es. 


Rs. 

Revenue— cowtd. 


Expenditure— rordrf. 


XXXIII— Receipts in aid of 
Superannuation . 

4,57,aOO 

Capital Accounts not charq- 
KI) TO revesue. 


XXXIV-Statioiiery and 

Printing . . 

XXXV — Miscellaneous 

2,3.5,900 

0,01,700 

ri2A — (Capital outlay on 

Forests 

55 — Construction of Irriga- 
tion, Navigation, 

Embankment and 

Drainage Works 

38,500 

25, 15, .500 

XXX IX A — Miscellaneous Ad- 
justments bet- 

wei'ii the Central 
and Provincial 

Governments 

1,94,800 

i 

50(3 — Cajntal outlay on In- 
dustrial DeVelo])mcnt.. 

00 — Civil Works — not (charg- 
ed to Revenue 

OOA — Other Provincial Works 
not charged to Reve- 
nue 

1,57,900 

20,45,500 

Total Revenue 

16, .51, 79, 100 




Total Capital r.xponditure 
not charged to Revenue. 


Debts, Deposits and Advances. . 

Opening f Famine Insurance Fund’ 
Balance ( General Balances .. 

1,66,97,351 

1 14,12,739 

47,57,400 

Debts, Deposits and Ad- 
vances 

1,13,13,400 


(Closing ( Famine Insurance Fund. 

20,39,290 

OU RQ QiW) 


j 1 

k VIvlH/’lU'l A-PCt liA ilV'L D • • 


Grand Total 

1 

j 1 8,32,89,1 9o| 

Grand Total 

18,32,89,190 

Governor. 

1 Ministers. 


His ExfolicMicy the Eight Hon. Viscount Hos- 
chcn, u.cM.K., r.n.E. 

Penonal Staff, 

Private See]/., B, C. Smith, i.o.s. 

MUitary See]/., Lt.-Col. Francis Cecil Campbell 
Balfour, c.i.k., m.o. 

Surgeon, Major D. P. Johnstone, r.a.m.o. 

Aides-de-Camp, Captain James Mih^s Bindon 
Chicheley Plowdtsn, Lieut. Lionel Booth* 
Viibrabam, M. o., and Lieut. Melville Edward 
Bertram Portal. 

Extra Aide-de'Camp, Captain George Gerrartl 
Goschen. 

Indian Aide-de-camp, Ilisaldar-Major Hainir 
Singh Bahadur. 

Commandant, H, B. the Oovernor'e Body Guard. 
Major Mangel Halket Jackson, D.8.O., ii.o. 

Membere of Council. 

The Hon. Sir C. P. Eamaswami Ayyar, k.c.i.k, 

„ N. E. Marjoribanks, c.s.l., o.i.e., i.e.s. 

,, Khan Bahadur Muhammad TJsmau 
Sahib Bahadur. 

„ T. E. Molr, c.s.l. , C.I.E., I.e.s. 


The Baja of Panagal. 

Dewan Bahadur Sivagnanum Pillay 

Bao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro. 

Sborstaries to Government. 

Chief Secreiarj/, A. V. G. Campbell, c.i.k., c.b.e., 
v.D., I.e.s. 

Secretary, Fhuince Department, G.-T>. Boag, I.C.S. 

Secretary, Local Self-Gorernment Department. 
C. B. C'otterell, e.l.K., I.C.S. 

Chief Engineer and Joint Secretary to Govern- 
ment^ Public Works Department {Buildings 
and Hoads ), M. B. Kharegat. 

Chief Engineer and Secretay to Gorerrtment, 
Public Works Department, {General and irri- 
gation), P. Hawkins. 

Miscellaneous appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, R. G. Grieve (Ag.) 

Inspector-General of Police, Frank Armitage. 

Surgeon-General, Major-General Thomas Henry 
Symons, o.s.i., l.M.s. 

Director of Public Health, Major A. J. H. Euuell, 
M./ , H.D., I.M.B. 
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Accountant-General, J. C. Nixon, l.C.s. 

Inspeetor-General of Prieone, Lt. -Colonel John 
Phillip Cameron, i.M.s. 

PottnuuUr-Oenoral, B. W. Hanson. 

Cotteeior of Cuetoms, C. B. Watkins, o.l E. 

Commhsiowr of Excue, H. Ci. Stokes, C.i.K., | 

l.C.s. ! 

I tupexior-General of Registration, E. H. M., j 
Bower. j 

Meteorologist and Deputy Director, Madrafi Obuf 
vatory, S. B. U. Savur. 

Acting Director » KodaikanaJ Observatory, Thomas 
Boyds. 

Supdt., Govt. Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Library, F. 
H. Gravely. | 

Director of Agriculture, B. D. Angtead. M.A. (on j 
leave) ; G. R. Hilson {Acting). I 

Chief Conservator of Forests, (Ag.) H. Tireman.j 
C.T.E. 

Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras 


William Gyflord 1684 

Ellhu Yale 1687 

Nathaniel Hlgglnson .. .. 1602 

Thomas Pitt 1698 

Qulston Addison 1700 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct.i 1700. 

Edmund Montague (Acitny) .. .. 1709 

William Fraser (Ading) 1709 

Edward Harrison 1710 

Joseph Collet 1711 

Francis Hastings (Acting) .. .. 1727 

Nathaniel Elwick . . . . . . . . 1727 

James Macrae 1725 

George Morton Pitt 1730 

Richard Benyon 1735 

Nicholas Morse .. .. .. .. 1744 

John Hinde 

Charles Floyer 1747 

Thomas Saunders 1750 

George Pigot 1755 

Robert Palk 1768 

Charles Bourchler 1767 

Josias Dupre 1770 

Alexander Wynch 1778 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) . . . . . . 1775 

George Stratton 1776 

John Whitehill (Acting) 1777 

Sir Thomas Bumbold, Bart 1778 

JohnWhitehIU (Acting) 1780 

[Charles Smith (Acting) 178C 

|Lord Macartney, 1781 
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Lord Macartney, k.b 1785 

Alexander Davidson (Acting) .. .. 1786 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B . 1786 

John HoUond (Acting) 1789 

Bd ward J. HoUond (Acting) .. •• 1790 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1700 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. .. .. 1702 

Lord Hobart 1704 

Major-General George Harris (Acting) . . 1708 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bentlnck . . 1803 

William Petrie (Acting) 1807 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., K.B. . . 1807 

Lieut.-General the Hon. John Aber- 1813 
cromby. 

The Right Hon. Hugh EUlot .. .. 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart.; 1820 
K.o.B. Died, 6 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Oresme (Acting) . . 182? 

Stephen Rnmbold Lushington . . . . 1827 

Lieut.-Goneral Sir Frederick Adam, K.o.B. 183^ 
George Edward Bussell (Acting) . . . . 1837 

Lord Elphinstone, a.o.H.; p.o 1837 

Lieut.-Gencral the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, K.T., o.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) . . . . 1848 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 1848 

Henry Pottinger, Bart., o.c.B. 

Daniel Eliott (Acting 1854 

Lord Harris 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.o.B. . . 1850 

William Ambrose Morebcad (Acting) . . 1860 

Sir Henry George Ward, o.r.M.G. . . 1860 


Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 1860 

Sir William Thomas Denison, K.O.B. . . 1861 

Acting Viceroy, 1863 to 1864. 

Edward Maltby (Acting) 1863 

Lord Napier of Mercbistoun,K.T. (a) .. 1866 

Acting Viceroy. 

Alexander John Arbutbnot, o.s.i. (Acting) 1872 

Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

William Bose Boblnson, O.B.I. (Acting) . . 1875 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos . . 1876 

The Bight Hon. W. P. Adam . . . . 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William Hudleston (Acting) .. .. 1881 

The Eight Hon. M. E. Grant Duff . . 1881 

The Eight Hon. Bobert Bourke, P.o. . . 1886 

Lord Connemara; 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation;. 

John Henry Garstln, 0.8.1. (Acting) .. 1800 
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Baron Wcnlock 1891 

Sir Artlmr Elibank Havelock, O.O.M.O. . . 3896 

Baron Ampthill 1900 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904. 

James Thomson, C.r.i. (Acting) . . . . 1904 

Gabriel Stokes, c.s.l. (Acting) . . . , 1906 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, k.o.m.q., o.c.i.k. 3906 


Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichaol; HUl 
Bart., K.O.M.G., Q.C.I.B. (6) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April. 1912 


Sir Murray Hammick, K.O.8.I., O.I.E, 1912 
(Acting). 

Right Hon. Baron Pentland, P.O.jG.O.I.E. 1912 


Baron WiUlngdon . . .. .. •• 1918 

Lord Qoschen 1921 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Cainii- 
chacl of Skirling. 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PllESIPENT, 

The Hoik Mr. M. llatn.\.swanii. 

I.— Membekb of thk Executive Councii.. 

Er-officio. 

The Hon. Sir C. P. Rain as wan li Ayyar, K.c.i.i;, 

'J’he Hon. N. E, Marjorihaiiks, o.s.l., C.I.E., t.c.s. 

The lIon.Kliuii Bahadur Muhammad Usmau Pahib Bahadur. 

Tlic Hon. T. E. Moir, c.s.r., o.i.E., i.e.s. 

IT . — E LUOTP.l) M E .n B E us. 

(a) Ministers. 

'! he Hon. the Ilaja of Pauagal. 

The Hon. Diwan BiihadurT. N. Sivaguanam Pilhii Avargal. 

'J lie Hon. Sir A. P. Patro, Kt. 

(b) Other Memhm. 

M. H , Ry. RiU) Bahadur C. Isaiesa Mudaliyar Avargal, M.L.C. 

„ „ 0. Tanikachala (.hettiyar Avargal, M.L.C. 

,, Sami Vonkataclmlam Chetti Gam, M.L.C. 

,, Rao Sahib K. V. Rainachari Avargal, M.ii.c. 

„ T. C. Tanga vein Pillni Avargal. M.L.C. 

,, Diwan Bahadur K. Suryaaarayauaniurti Naymlu Gam, M.i .c. 
,, A. V. Blianoji Rao Gam, M.L.C. 

,, Cliavacli K. Subrahmania Pillai Avargal, M.L.C. 

,, Diwan Bahadur P. Kosava Pillai Avargal, M.L.C. 

G. Ramoswara Rao Gam, m.l.o. 

,, Adinarayana Cliottiyar Avargal, M.L.C. 

„ W. Vijiaraghava Mudaliyar Avargal, M.L.C. 

„ Rao Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Nayiidu Gam, M.L.C. 

,, K. Sitaraina Red diyar Avargal, m.l.o. 

,, R, Srinivasa Ayyatigar jVvargal, M.L.C. 

„ K. Venkatachala Padayachi Avargal, M.L.C. 

,, A. Ranganatha Mudaliyar A^-argal, m.l.o. 

,, P. Siva Rao Gam, M.L.C. 

,, A. lianiaswami Mudaliyar Avargal, m.l.o. 

„ C. Muttayya Mudaliyar Avargal, M.L.O. 

,, C. Rinialinga Reddi Garu, m.l.o. 

1-. 
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M. K 


Ry. B. Muniswami Nayudu Garu, M.L.O. 

, C. V. Venkntaramana Ayyangar Avargal, m.l.o. 

, Rao Bahadur T. A. Ramalinga Chottiyar Avargal, M.L.c. 
, V. C. Vellingiri Goundar Avargal, m.l.c. 

, K. Koti Redd) Garu, M.L.C. 

R«ii Bahadur T. M. Narasimhacharlu Garu, M.L.C. 


Srijunu Sasi Bhuahan Nath ]\lahasayo. 

Sriinan Biawanath Das Maliasayo, M.L.C. 

-M. R. Ry. .T, Kuppuswarai Garu, M.L.C. 

P. Anjanejuilu I’antulu Garu, M.L.C. 

Diwaii Bahadur P. C. Ethirajuhi Nayudu Garu, M.L.C. 

B. IMahabala ITegdo Avargal, M.L.C. 

R'lo Sahib U. Rama Rao Avargal, M.L.C. 
lil. Gangaraju Garu, M.L.C. 
j\f. Sithayya Garu, m.l.c. 

P. Peddlraju Garu, m.l.c. 

Iv. Sarvarayudu Gam, M.L.C. 

Rao Bahadur C. Vonkat^iranga Reddi Garu, M.L.C, 
Bikkina Vtuikabaraf naman Garu Avargal, M.L.C. 

K. Sarabha Roddi Gam, m.l.c. 

Diwan Bahadur lif. Krishnaii Nayar Avargal, M.L.C. 

V. INFadliava Raja Avargal, M.L.C. 

Rao Bihadur A. S. Krishna Rao I’antuUi Garu, m.l.c. 

P.. Ramachandra Reddi Garu, m.l.c. 

P. C. Muthu Cheitiyar Avargal, M.L.C. 

Rjio Bahadur P. K. A. C. Virappa Chottiyar Avargal, M.L.C. 

C. D. Appavu Chottiyar Avargal, m.l.c. 

Rao Sahib S. Ellappa Chottiyar Avargal, m.l.c. 

C. Maruthavanam Pillai Avargal, .M.L.C. 

V. Vonkatarama Ayyar alias Panluhi Ayyar Avargal, m,T.. 

S. iVluthiuh Mudaliyar Avargal, M.L.C. 

Sir K . Vcnkalaredili Nayudu (Jam, Kt., m.l.c. 

M. R. Ry. P. N. Mart hand am Pillai Avargal, m.l.c. 

T. l\r. Narayanaswaiui Pillai Avorgal. 


,, M. R. Seturatnam Ayyar Avargal, m.l.c. 

H. B. Ari Gowder Avargal, M.L.C. 

P. C. Venkata pati Raju Garu, m.l.c. 

, ,, Rao Bahadur C. V. S. Narasiinharaju Garu, m.l.c. 
P. T. Raj an Avargal, M.L.C. 

,, C. Ponnuswami Nayudu Garu, m.l.c. 

„ A. Chidambara Nadar Avargal, m.l.c. 

Muhammad Moosa Sait Sahib Bahadur, m.l.c. 

Abbas Ali Khan Bahadur, M.L.C. 

AVxiiil llyc Sahib Bahadur. 

M. Abdulla Ghattala Sahib Bahadur, M.L.C. 

V. Hamid Sultan Marakkayar Sahib Bahadur, M.L.C. 

Munshi Abdul Wahab Sahib Bahadur, m.l.c. 

Muhammad Ghouse Mian Sahib. 

Khan Bahadur P. Khalif-Ia-Iah Sahib Bahadur^ M.L.C. 
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T, M. Moidu Sahib ]iahadur, M.Ti.C. 

Kottal Uppi Sahib Bahadur, M.L.C. 

Khan Baliadur Haji Abd-iil-lah Haji Qasim Sahib Bahadur, si.L.C. 
T. N. Bava Uaviithar Muhammad Sahib Bahadur, tw.l.C. 

Mr. M. llatnaswami, m.l.c. 

Mr. J. A . Saldanha, m.l.c. 

Mr. S. Arpudaswanii Udayar, m.l.c. 

Bao Bahadur Cruz Fernando/, m.l.c. 

Mr. J. 3). Samuel, m.l.c. 

Mr. P. W, Pariridjjc, m.l.c. 

.Air. A. B. Jlenconirc, m.l.<’. 

Al. B, Jly. S. Satyamurti Avargal, .m.l.c. 

Air. C. II. 'I'. Congreve, m.l.c. 

M.ll. By. V. N. Siiryanarayaua Baju Cam, M.L.C. 

,, S. B-. Y. .■Vnhinedu I'ra.sad Bahadur Carij, M.L.r. 

Dr. P. Snl)l,iarayan, m.l.c. 

'Jdio Baja oi Rairmad, M.L.C. 

M. B. B.}'. K . V'raMiakaran Tampan .\varg.al, M.l .c. 

Sir .lames Simpson. kI. 

Mr. T. AT. Boss. 

Air. L. C. Nicholson, m.l.c. 

M. B. B.y. (!. (Jopala Alcnon .A\argnl, m.l.c. 

„ llao Bahadur A. Af. AIurnc;ai)|»a (TiolUyar Avargal, M.L.C. 
1 1 1 . — N o M I ATF 1 1 A1 1 : .M I : i : rh . 

Mr. W. B. L(^gh, o.i.i'., i.c.s^., m.l.c. 

Mr, V. \j. Aloore, c.i.r., t.i'.s., m.l.c. , 

Dr. .Tolm Alalhai, .M.i-.c. 

-Mr, .T. A. Davis. M.L.C. 

Al, Jt. By. Bao Bahadur P. B.mian Avarg.'il, M.L.C. 

,, Bao Sahib P. V. Dop-rhui .Avargal, M.L.C. 

„ h. F. Burnswaini, Avargal, m.l.c. 

, (J. Ihiunayya darn, m.l.c. 

P. V. S. Suiidaramnrti Avargal, m.l.c. 

,, B. Sriniva«au .Avarga’, M.L.C. 

,, B. Veerian Avargal, m.l.c. 

, B. Ohalesappa (I am, M.I..C. 

5 , P. K. S. A. Arnmnga Nadar Avargal, M.i^.c. 

,, P.Sagaram (lam, M.L.C. 

,, Baplimdiandra B Hal Avargal, .M.L.C. 

,, T. AIallesa])f)a (lam, M.L.C. 

,, D. AT. Narayanan Namhndiripad .Avargal, m.l.c. 

N. Dovendrudu (lani, m.l.c. 

Bony. Lt. Afadnrai, m.l.c. 

Al. B,. By. P. S. Bajappa Tevar .Av.argal, m.l.c. 

K. S. I’onnnsM'ami Pillai Avargal, M.l.c. 

, Bao Bahadur M. C. B.aja. 

r. Jv. \i nkatarama Sastri. 
r. Iv. Ilamaehandra Ayyar, A vorgal. 

„ K. 1’. B man Ab non, Avefgal. 

Alajoi -(ji'iiiTal 'r. 11. Symons, i.m.s. 

SliCRKTART TO THE COUNCIL. 

>1. K. By. B. V. Krishna Ayyar Avargal, n.A., m.l. 
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The Preskicncy of Bencral, as constituted on 
the 1st April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presivlency divisions and the district of Darjee- 
ling. which were formerly administered by the 
Lieutcnont-Governor of Bengal; tnd theRajshahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions whieh by tlie 
partition of the old Province had been placea 
under the administration of the Lientenant- 
(Jovemor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 82,277 square miles, and 
it }*ossesses a population of 47..'i92,462 persons ; 
included witiiin this area arc the two Indian 
States of OoocI) Behar and Tripura, whieh 
are now placed in direct ])oUtieal relations 
villi the Govirnnieut of India, 'ihe (Jovernor of 
I’.cngal in Council acts as Aycnt to tin- Covcrnor- 
' ioiu ral of Inuia for these States. The area of 
rhe British territory is 7(5,843 square miles. 
I’.ciisrai oompriscs the lower valleys and deltas 
**f the Caimes and Brahmaputra, and in the 
main consists of a great alluvial plain inter- 
'^ccled in its southern portion by innumerable 
waterways. In the north are the Bimalayan 
mor.ntaiiis and submontane tracts of Dar- 
ji'clinc and .laljiaiguri, and on tiie soutb-east 
The hills in I'ripura and Cliittagong, wliile on 
th(' west the Chota JS'agpiir plateau is eontiniied 
hy an undulating tract running through tlie 
uV'.steni portions of Widnapur, Bankura, 
Burdwan and Birbiium. The general range 

• if the country however is very low, 
and a great f(‘rtilo plain extends southward 
from .Talpaiguri to the forests and swamps known 
•IS file Sunclerbans, wliich lie between tlie ana of 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of tlie inhabitants of the Presidency 
2.'.. -ISC), 124 or r>;}*r>5 per cent, arc JMalK>niedan.s 
Old 21). 891), 148 Hindus. 'I'liese two major 
T' ligions embraco all, but 2*73 per cent, of the 
jmpiilation, ChiistuAMs, Buddhists and Animists 
combined, number 1,273,873. 

Bengali is spokim by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population oi tlie Presidency and iJindi and 
t'rdij by 3*8 per cent. 'I'lie Oriya-speaking 
people minibcr 298,372 and Nepali is the 
toiimio of 93,000 p<;rsons principally re.sidents 

• n the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts. 'J’hc 
great majority of the speakers of the Munda 
languages are Santals in \^■est and North Bengal. 

Industries. 

According to the returns of the t’ensus of 
1 .)21 nearly «7 millions or over 77 iier cent, of the 
i»‘'pulat.i(>u derive tlieir suiiportfrom pa.stnro and 
agrienUure, and of these more than 3(j} millions 
arc cultivators, and more than 4^^ millions farm 
S' rvants and Held labourers. The area under 
jutc in 192') is estimated at 2,5.'>2,9.30 acres 
against 2,300, 10 :', in 1924. Bengal is the most 
oiii ortant rice-firoducing area in Northern India, 
'Old it is computed that about 85 per cent, of 
the cultivated area of the Presidency Is devoted 
to its production. Other crops include barley, 
[v.lwat, pulses and oil-seeds, the area devoted 
the lust named in 1924 being 1,040,000 acres. 

^11 gar is produced both from the sugar-cane and 
tiate-palm, and tobacco m grown for 
loiai Consumption in nearly every district of, 
under tea in 1924 was i 
There were 327 plantations' 

. l a daily average of 118,820, per- j 

n ilh ut and 9,r)74 temporary hands. ’ 


Manufacture and Trade. 

The main industries in this part of India 
in addition to the agricultural industry are toe 
lute rni)> industry, the tea industry (largely an 
Assam ludiiBtry, and coal mining. The Jute 
mills in and around Calcutta constitute the 
principal manufacturing industry of the 
f^resiclency. From 1st April to 3 1st December 
1921 all jute mills worked four days per week. 
From 1st January to 31st March 1023, multiple 
shift mills M'orked four days of 13 J hours each 
per W'eck, single shift mills five days per week, 
namely four days of 11 hours each and 
one day of 10 hours. There were 83 mills 
at work during the year 1923-24 with 
48,094 looms and 1.02.5,343 spindles. The 
average number of persona employed daily was 
3,23,364. 'The labour .-upply of mills during the 
year has been fair, > ut there liave been many 
days lost through strikes at different mills. The 
value of the exports ol Raw Jiito by sea from 
Calcutta duriJiig 1923-24 (b creased from Rs. 
21 , 4 () • 7 8 la k hs to Rs . 19,12* 5 8 lakhs. '1 he q uan- 
tity exported was more than in the preceding 
year by nearly 82, .300 tons and amounted to 
(53,5,000 tons. The Jute cess benellted the Calcut- 
ta Improvement Trust to the extent of Rs. 10*14 
lakhs, while Rs. 9*72 lakhs were collected in the 
preceding year. U'hc exi>ortH of raw and manu- 
factured Jute represented nearly bait of Cal- 
cutta’s export? duiing 1923-24 and those with 
Die cxceiTion of cotton wore India’s premier ex- 
perts in I hat year. Other principal Industries 
were cotton tw’ist and yarn, silk yarn and cloth, 
hand-made cloth, sugar, molasses and paper. 
Eb'Vcii cotton mills \5ere at work during 
1923-24 CTUployiug daily on an average 11,943 
IKTsons. The silk weaving Industry continues 
to decline. There was only otui silk mill 
working duriug 192;:-24 whieh employed 158 
hands. The manufacture of tea Is carried on 
an extensive scale in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri. 
Tlie capital employed by joint stock companle.s 
in the industry in India amounted to Rs. 8i 
crorcs and about 21 million pounds sterling 
and the daily average labour force to 
811,595 during 1924. In 1923 the number 
of coal mines under the scope of the 

Indian Mines Act worked in Bengal was 270. 
'The total output for Bengal was 1,(521,578 ton.s 
against 4, '.5 28, 98 (5 tons raised in 1922, while 
the output of all the miucs In Ikmgal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and Assam arnountiTd to 18,119,510 
tons. 'The i»aid up capital of joint stock coal 
companies only in the industry employed In 
these provinces is aiiproximately Rs. 11,00 laklis. 
'The dally average of persons employed in the 
coal miues in Bengal in 1923 was 44,251 and In 
Bengal, Biliar and Orissa, and Assam 170,038. 
'three paper mills produced 21,018 tons of 
paper valued at Rs. 1,22,24,040 in 1923. 

In 192.'i-24 the foreign sea-borne trade of 
Bengal (excluding treasure but including 
GovernmejjHt stores) amounted to Rs, 21(5 
crores of wliich 83 crores represented Imports 
and Rs. 133 crores exports. Of the total 
foreign and coasting trade of Bengal, 95 
per cent, was the share of Calcutta. The 
six chief exports from Bengal are in order of 
importance : jute (raw and manufacturod), tea, 
lac, grain (pulse and Hour), seeds, hides and skin.s 
(raw), and the six leading imiiorts are cotton 
goods, metals and fires, sugar, machinery and 
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mUlwork^ railway plant and rolling stock, 
and oils. 

Administration. 

Tba present form of administration In Bengal 
dates from January 1021. In 1012 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an Important 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama' 
tion of His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi, 
the Province was raised from th? status of a 
Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Qovernor-in- 
OouQCil, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1021, 
under the Eeform Scheme, the Local Govern- 
ment was reconstituted, certain of the depart- 
ments being placed under the control of 
Ministers appointed from among elected 
member? of the Legislative Council. There are 
normally four members of the Executive Council, 
who are in charge of the “ reserved subjects,” 
and throe Ministers, who are in charge of the 
transferred subjects,*' but in 1024, owing to 
political reasons, there were only two riiluistcis. 
and these had to resign owing to the refusal 
of the Legislative Council to vote their salaries. 
On their resignation, the transferred subjects 
Were carried on by the membc.rs of the Execu- 
tive Council. Two ministers were appointed 
by H. E. the Governor iu March 1025 for the 
administration of the. transferred 8ul)j<‘( ts, but 
owing to the refusal of the Legislative ('ouneil 
to vote tlielr salaries they resigned their othces 
In the same month. The administration of 
transfernjd subjects was thereuiwn assumed by 
1£. E. the Governor of Jiengal aiui sultscquently 
the Secretary of State ordered the susj)i'U8lon 
of transfer of all transferred subjects in Jtcncal 
until the 21st January 1027. The working ot this 
system aud the division of the administration 
into these two classes of subjects is fully describ- 
ed in the sections to which refeieuce is miule. 

Bengal is administered by five Commissioners, 
the divisions being those of the Presidency, Bur- 
dwan, Rajsliahl, Dacca and Chittagong. The unit 
of administration is the ilistr'et Magistrate and 
Collector. As Collector he supervises the in- 
gathering of the revenue and is the head of all 
the Departments connected with it, while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in the dis- 
trict. The immediate superior of the District 
Magistrate Is the Divisional Commissioner. Com- 
missioners are the channels of eommuiiicatioii 
between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they arc, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of llevenue In Cal- 
cutta ; in other matters they are uuder the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of the 
Chief Justice who is a Barrister and 10 Puisne 
judges including two additional judges who 
are Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below the 
Hish Court are the District and Additional 
Jddges, the Small Causes Court and Subor- 
dinate Judges and MunslfTs. Of these 
officers, the District and Additioual Judges and 
a certain number of subordinate Judges are also 
endowed with the powers of a Criminal Court 
while the remainder have jurisdiction in Civil 
matters only. Criminal Justice Is administered 
by the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates. 


On its appellate side, the High Court disposes o^ 
appeals from the order of a Court of Session, and 
it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
ot death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has five Presidency Magistrates Including a 
Temporary Magistrate, two Municipal Magis- 
trates and also a number of Honorarv 
Magistrates and it possesses a Court of Small 
Causes with Judges who dispose of cases ot 
the class that arn usually heard m County 
Courts in England. 

In addition a number of Union Beni bos and 
Courts have bct>n established in s-eleitid rural 
i.rea3 for thf disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal eases and civil disputes. 

Local Self-Government. 

Bv Bengal Act HI of 1884 which regulates 
ntiiiicipal bodie.s in the interior and its sub- 
sequent amendments the powers of Commis- 
sioners ot municipalities have been increased and 
the elective franchise has oeen extended. Muni- 
cipal expenditure now comprises a large number 
of objects, including veterinary institutions, 
employment of Health Officers and Sanitary 
Inspectors and the training and employment of 
female medical practitioners. The Commission 
ers also have large powers in regard to the water- 
supply anJ the regulation of buildings. Tim 
municipal Government of Calcutta is governed 
by Act ITT of 102 :l This Act, which re- 
placetl Act III of 1809, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal 
iidininlstration. The Act provides for the appo- 
intment of a Mayor, who rr pi aces the Chairman 
of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, an Executive 
Officer, and Deputy Executive Officers, all elected 
by the Corporation. The appointment of the 
Chief Executive Oflicer is subject to the 
approval of Government. Q'he total number 
of councillors is 85, with 6 aldermen, elected 
by the councillors. Ten of the councillors 
are nominated by (government, and by the 
general or special constituencies There are 
Separate constituencies for Mahommedans. 
In order to improve tlie Insanitary and congested 
areas of the city, the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust has been created with extensive powers. 
Ill the mofussil, l)l.strict and Local Boards 
exercise considerable powers, with regard to 
Public Works, Education and Medical relief and 
Union Committees have been formed which 
deal for tlie most part with tiie control ol 
village roads, sanitation and water-supply. 

Bengal Act V of 1019 introduced a 
new system of self-government by the 
creation of village authorities vested with 
the power and duties necessary for the manage- 
iiient of communal village affairs and entrusted 
with powers of self-taxation. The new village 
authority, to be called the Union Board, will 
replace the existing Chaukidarl panrhaigiti 
and the Union Committee and will deal with 
the village police, village roads, water supply, 
sanitation, primary schools and dispensaries. 
The Act also empowers Government to create 
out of tlie members of the Union Boards Village 
Benche.s and Courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the 
union. The Act has been extended to all 
Districts in the Presidency except Darjeeling, 
Chittagong, and Malda and in 1923 over 2,000 
Union Boards were sanctioned, of which nearly 
1 ,460 were actually constituted. 
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Public Works. * 

The Public Works Department la under the 
charge ol a Chief Engineer who la also the 
Secretary to Government in the P. W. and 
^llway Departments. 

The P. W. D. deals with questions regarding : 
the construction of public buUdings and roads. ' 

The Railway Department deals with ques* : 
tions regarding acquisition of lands required by 
the several Railways, the alignment of new 
lines of Railways, and wilh Tramway projects, j 
Irrigation. 

'rtie Irrigation Department deals with 
irrigation, navigation, Hood protection by 
means of embankments and drainage, the latter 
in( hiding relief from congestion of drainage by 
regulating the available supplies of water to 
suit the recjalrements of agriniltiire combined 
with t he supply of water for irrigation in cases 
in which a snp]>ly is available. 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with all ques- 
tions connected with the Bengal Pilot Service, 
merchant shipping, the administrat ion of ports, 
and inland navigation. 

Police. 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Pollce,the District Police, the Railway Police, and 
the River Police. Tlie Bengal Police are under 
■ the control ot the Inspector-General of Police. 
I the present Inspector-General being a inombcr 
; of the Imperial Police Service. Under him are 
I Deputy Inspectors-General, for the Dacca Range, 
The Rajshahi range, the Presidency range, the 
I Btirdwan range and the Bakarganj range and 
aho one Deputy Inspector-General In charge 
of the C. 1. D. and the Intelligence Branch. Each 
district is in charge of a Superintendent, and 
some of the more iniportant districts have 
an Additional Superintendent. The Railway 
i Tollco Is divided Into three distinct charges 
each under a Superintendent. The River 
Police is also under a Superintendent. The 
cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
rieputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Asslst.'int Sub-Ins pcctors, 
head constables and constables. There U also 
a Village Police, composed of daiTadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary which 
Is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board. There is a training 
college and ^hool at Sardah, In the district of 
Raishahl where newly appointed gaiotted officers, 
and constables of the liciigal police learn their 
duties. The Calcutta City Police is a separate 
force maintained by Government under a Com- 
missioner who is responsible direct to Govern- 
ment. The Commissioner lias under him Deputy 
: Gonmiissionors, Assistant Commissioners, In- 
J Bpectora, Sub-Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant 
I Sub-Jnspectors, head constables and constables. 
I A school for the training of recruits for the 
1 Police force has been established at 

fc The annual cost of the Police is over 

I 181 lakhs. 

I Medical. 

I Medical Department is the 

I General with the Government of 

I ^bd Sanitation is In charge of the 

I J ircctorof Public Health, the former appoint- 
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ment is always held by a member of the Indian 
Medical Service, while the latter post is not 
so reserved . There is also a Chief Engineer, 
Public Health Department, Bengal. In the 
districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible for 
medical work. There are ‘26 hospitals in Calcutta. 
10 of which are supported by the Govern- 
ment and 416,010 persons were treated at 
the.se institutions of w'hora 40,775 were in- 
patients. In the mofussil districts there are 914 
hospital and dispensaries ; the number of 
patients treated in them was 7,082,603 including 
61,075 in-patients. 

Education. 

In the I*resldency of Bengal education is 
Imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted 
, to some extent by Government grants-in-ald. 

: Government maintains three Arts Colleges in 
: Calcutta (of which one is a college for women 
' and one the Sanskrit College), one at Htighli, 

, one at Krishnagar, three at Dacca, one at Raj- 
shahi and one at Chittagong. It also maintains 
I two training colleges, one at Calcutbi ami one at 
Dacca, for teachers who bmeh in secondary schools 
i through the medium of English, and 5 normal 
! Bchoois, one In each division, for the training 
of teachers in secondary schools through the 
j medium of the vernacular ; also an engineering 
: college at Sibpur and un engineering school 
! at Dac4?a, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
I college, a school of art and a commercial school 
' in Calcutta, and n weaving school at Seramnore. 

; It also provides at tlie headquarters of all 
j districts, except Burdwan and Mldnaporo, and 
I also at e-c^rtaiu other mofussil centres, English 
; high schools for the education of boys, 
while to some Government Arts Colleges high 
! schools are attached. In Calcutta there are 
; four Government high schools for btws, two of 
; which are attached to the Presidency C/ollege and 
. one to the Sanskrit CJollcge. Ooverriment high 
' schools for girls exist only in the lieadquarters 
. stations of Calcutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, 
and Chittagong, i’hc other secondary schools, 

! with the exception of a few middle schools 
managed either by Government or by mnni- 
i cipal and district bciards, are under private 
control. The administration of primary 
education in all areas, which are not under 
: iimnicipalitics, rests with the district boards, 
i grants being given from provincial revenues 
to the hoards, which contribute only slightly 
: from their own funds. Only in backward 
• localities are such schools either entirely ma- 
naged, or directly aided, by Government. 
Apart from the institutions referred to above, 
! institutions called Guru Training Schools are 
maintained by the Dopartmeiit for the training 
; of primary school teachers. For the education of 
' Mahomedans, there are senior madrasas at Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Chittagong and Hughli, and one 
■ junior madrusa at Rajshahi which are managed 
by Government. There are also certain Qovern- 
t ment institutions for technical and Industrial 
education. All institutions for technical and 
industrial education (except B. E. College, the 
; Ahsanullah School of Engineering, Dacca, the 
' Government Commercial Institute and the 
: Government School of Art, Calontta) are 
now nnder the control of the Director of 
i Indnstries. A large proportion of educational 
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work of every grade is under the control of 
various missionary bodies, which are assisted by 
Government grants-in-aid. 

The municipalities are required to expend 
a certain proportion of tlieir ordinary income 
on education. They are mainly responsible 
for primary education within their jurisdiction, 
but schools iu these areas are eligible also 
for grants from Government. These bodies 
maintain a high school at liurdwan, a high 
school at Sautipur and a higli school at i 
Chittagong. I 

In 1024-25 there were in the Presidency: — 
Arts Colleges 43 Secondary Schools 2,687 

Law ,, 3 Primary Schools 50,450. 

Medical Colleges 3 Six'cial „ 2,692 

Iflngrg. College 1 Private Institutions 1,283 

Training Colleg< s 5 
Veterinary College 1 

with 2,1 50,912 pupllB in all. 

The Departnumt is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, as 8 lHt(!d by an 
Assistant Director and an Assistant Din etorfor 
Muhammadan Education. Each division is in 
charge of a Divisional Inspector assisted by a ' 
certain number of Additional or Second Inspec- 
tors and Assistant Inspectors for Mahotumedan 
Education according to the requirements of the 
several divisions. Similarly the administrative 
charge of the primary education of each district 
is in the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors and Sub-lnsiM ctors of| 


Schools, the latte r class of oflOicers being in some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called itssistaiit Sub -Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis. Higher education is con- 
trolled by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, respectively, 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of IVmgal), the Vice-Chauttellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex-offlelo elected 
and nornlnatf'd fellows. The University of Cal- 
cutta maintains a Law Collt^ge, called the 
University Law College, Calcutta. Dacca 
University also ha* a I^aw D<‘partmcnt attached 
to it. Calcutta University is mainly an 
e.\:atniiiliig body, Tnit it has now made itself 
responsible for advanc: d teaching for which 
purpose It employs an agency which is mainly 
distinct from the staffs of the affiliated colleges. 

The University at Dacca is of the residential 
typ;‘. There is a Board for St'condary and 
Lytermcdiate Education at Dacca. It con- 
ducts the Matriculation and Intermediate 
Examinations for the students of institutions 
at Dacca and also the Isliruic M.itriculaticn 
and Intermcdiati^ Examinations. 

The education of Europe ms is mainly 
condiK'te.l l>y private ag('ney, assisted ty 
Government grants. (h)vernmcnt however 
maintain a siwcial Inspector, and also a school 
for boys, a school for girls (botii residential) 
atKursey, an 1 attaebed to the latter a Training 
Collcfre (101 women only). 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 

Estimated Revenue fou 1925-26. 


Heads of lievenuc. Thousands of Rs. 

Land Revenue 3,11,00 

Excise 2,31,00 

Stamps 3,41,60 

Forest 23,40 

Registration 25,50 

Scheduled Taxes . . . . 22,00 

Subsidised Companies . . . . . . . . . . 94 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which Capital 

Accounts are kept (Net) . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . , — 4^40 

Irrigation, Navigation, etc., for wliicdi no Capital Accounts are kept .. 2*, 34 

Interest . . , . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . , . v*^98 

Administration of Justice .. .. .. .. .. .. 18 ’ 7 G 

Jails and Convict Settlement s * . , 13*05 

Police 5*37 

Ports and Pilotage . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . , « 28 

Education ' . | * 10,68 

Medical 7,82 

Public Health , . . . . . . . , . , . 39 

Agriculture 3,45 

Industries 9 86 

Miscellaneous Departments '44 

Civil Works . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 5,81 

Transfer from I'Amine Insurance Funds 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation .. .. .. ,, .. .. 3,72 

Stationery and Printing .. .. .. .. .. ,, 4 ’,72 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . . . . . . . 14, *46 

Miscellaneous Adjustments between the Central and Provincial Government,-; . 25 

Extraordinary receipts 54 

Loans and Advances by the Bengal Government . . . . [ 8,08 

Famine Insurance Fujid l’,87 


Tt'tal Receipts . . 10,54,74 

Opeiiiiig !.;.iance .. 1,61,86 


Grand Total .. .. 12,16,60 
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Estimated Expenditure for 1‘J26-‘J:o. 

Thousands 

of Pb. 

Beads of EscvcyidiHne. 

Jiutia. 1 

In gland. 

Land Kcvenue 

38,:: a 

37 

Excise . . 

2 7 , IP 

9 

Stamps 

9,23 


1 orests 

13.12 

1,04 

Ivcijistratinn 

19,23 


.'clieduled Taxes 

ir. 


Interest on Woiks for which Capital Accounts are kept 

18,10 


Other llev(inue Expenditure financed from Ordinary llevcneo 

10,62 

07 

i M iier Pevtime Expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Oranls . . 



(;t)nstniction of Irrif'ution, Isuvigalidii and Ifiainagc Works. — 

; A — J'iuaueed from I'aniiiK! Insurance (Irants 



[ li-Fiminccd from Ordinary lie venue 

1,10 


t Interest on Ordinary Debt 

~7,9l) 


! General Administration 

1.17,79 

0,09 

1 Adiuinistration of Justice 

1,0 9, a 2 

3,71 

r .la ils and Convict Settlements 

34,28 

4 1 

1 rolice 

1,84,04 

4,35 

1 I’ ort and Pilotage 

0,40 

85 

1 Scientific Departments 

28 


1 Education . . . . . . . . 

1,29,00 

2,08 

^ .Afcdical , . 


2,92 

1 rublicUeaJth 

26,10 

54 

1 Agriculture 

20,30 

7(» 

1 Industries 

11,23 

89 

1 Miscellaneous Departments . . 

2,-12 

20 

1 Cdvil Works 

1.19,79 

78 

[ i 'amine Uelief and Disurance 

2,00 


1 Siif»eraiiuuation Allowances and Pensions .. 

52,28 

5,33 

k St ationery and Printing 

10, i-. 

1 ,08 

^ Miscellaneous . . 

0,15 

25 

< 'dntr;Lution.s to the Central Covcrmncnt hy Provincial (jiovei nmeuts . . 



Mi.scellaneous Adjustments between the Central and Provineial 

CovcrnmAits 

12 


iixtraordiuary Eaymeuts 



! t’onHtruction of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment iu.:l Dramag'- 

1 Works 

—2,00 


£ l oaijs .and Advances by the liengal (jiovernineut 

7,30 


1 i.uansj between the Central and the Bengal Gc /enimeut 

4,94 


\ 



— 

1 Total 

10,43,91 

33,10 

( 

1 Closing balance 

, Grand Total 

10,77,01 

1,39,59 

. . 12.16,00 
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Administration. 

Govbrnob and Pessident in Counoil. 

His Excellency The Rt. Hon. Victor Alexander 
George Robert Bulwer-Lytton, Earl of 
Lytton, P.O., q.o.i.e., took hla seatj 28th 
March 1022. 

PERSONAL Staff. 

Private Secretarj/, H. R. Wilkinson, i.O.S. 

Military Secretary^ Lieufc.-Coloiiul J. Mackenzie. 

0. 1.E. 

Surgeon^ Major E. H. V. Hodge, i.M.s. 
Aide-de-Camp, Cai)tain D. G. Maiisel Hhewen. j 

Uoriorarif Aiden-de-Camp, Lt.-Col. F. E. VVo<m 1, , 
Lt.-Col. W. M. Craddock, Capt. O, Goldsinilb 
and Sardar Bahadur S. W. Jvadcii ! 

Indian Aide-de-Camp, Rlsaldar Mai Singh. 

MbubRes of Council. 

The Hon. Sir Abdur Hiihliii, it.c.s.i. (Fn*c- 
Prerident,,) 

,, ,, Sir iluj^h l^aiisdowii Stej)honsoii> 

K.c.1.1'3., I.c.s. 

„ ,, Mr. Jamijs Donald, c.s.i., (M.i-:., l.o.s. 

,, Maharaja ICshaiinish Chandra Ray 

iialiadur of .iVadia. 

,, ,, Mr, Tlioinas Euhtsoii, (M.i:., i.r.s. 

SBOEETARIAT, 

Chief Secretary to Government, L. Birley, O.I.E., 

1. a.s. 

Secretary, Uercnue Departing nt, W. S. H>.)pkyns, 
o.b.e'., i.e.s. 

Secretary, Flnuure, Cominenr and Marine Depart- 
mentis, J, A, Woodhead, I.C.S. 

Secretary to the (Ujutudl and Secretary, Lcffislatlre 
Department , (?. Tindall, (M.i:., {on leare) ; 
J. Bartley, i.o.s., 

Secretary to Government, Puhhz Works Devart- 
ment, and Chief Kngineet , G.G. I>ey (Roads, 
Buildings and Railway) ; and C. Addaius- 
Willlams, 0. 1. B. (Irrigation.) 

Miscellaneous appointments. 

Director of Public Instnidion ; Edward, Earley 
Oaten, M.A., LL.TJ. | 

Principal, School of Arts, P, Brown. 
Inspector-General of Police, Robert Boyle Hyde 
(on leave); T. 0. Simpson iOfflg.) 

Commissioner, Calcutta Police, C. A. Tegart, 

0. 1.E, (itff'Hh) 

Conservator of Forests, R. C, Milward, (on 
combined leave) ; E. O. Shebbeare (GJ^y.) 

Surgeon-General, Dlajor-General Richard Heard, 
M.I)., C.I.E. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, G. S. Hardy, B.A., 

1. C.S. 


Commissioner of Excisi and Salt, G. P. Bogg. 
M.A., 1.0.8. 

Accountattt-Qeneral, W. H. Woollarn. 

Insnector-Oeneral of Prisons, Lt.-Col. P. S. C. 
Thompson, I. M.s,, (on leave): Lt.-Col. W. G. 
Hamilton, i.M.s. (Offig.) 

Postmaster-Ocncral, A. J. Hiighi'S, (M.k. 

Inspector-General of Regieiration, Khan Bahadur 
Amin-ul-Islam. 

I Director of Agriculture, R.S. Einlow, K.so., P.I.O . 

Protector of Emigrants, Lt.-Col. Artliur Denham 
White, I.M.s., M.I). 

Superintendent , Royal Botanic Gardens, Charles 
Cumming Calder, B.sc., f.l.s. 

LlEUTKNANT-GOVERNORLi OP BENGAL. 


Frederick J. Halliday . . . . . . 1854 

John P. Grant 1859 

Cecil Beadon 1862 

Wililaiu Grey 1867 

George Campbell 1871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.C.S.i. . . 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, c.s.i 1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley. K.C.S.I. (Offig.) . . 1879 

A. Rivers Thompson, C.S.I,, c.i.B. . . 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, C.S.I. (Officiating) . . 1885 

Sir Steunrt C. Bayley, K.C.S.I., C.I.B, . . 1887 
Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K.C.S.I. • 1890 

Sit A. P. MacDonnell, K.C.S.I, (G#^.) . , 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.C.S.I. . . 1895 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, C.S.I. (Offioiaiing) , 1897 

Sir John Woodburn, K.C.S.I 1898 

Died, 21st Nov. 1902. 

J. A. Bourdillou, C.S.I. (Officiating) . , 1902 

Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, K.C.S.I 1903 

Lancelot Hare, 0,S.l., C.I.K. (Offig.) ' 1900 

F. A. Slackc (Oj^toiaiinj^) .. ,, 1900 

Sir E. N. Baker, K.C.S.I 1908 

Retired 21st Sept. 1911. 

F. W. Duke, 0 8.1. (Ojfl^ciatiny) .. 1911 


The office of Lieutenant-Governor of Benghl 
was abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

Governors of the Presidency of Fort 

William in Bengal. 

The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 
Skirling, q.o.i.e., k.o.m.q 1912 

The I^t. Hon. Earl of Ronuldshay, Q.o.i.e, 1017 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton ., 1922 
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The Hon'blc Kumar Shlvshekhareswar l^oy, Preshli Ut, 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Deputy President. % 

Ex-officio— 

The Hon’blc Sir Abdul Rahim, Kt. 

„ ,, Sir Hugh .I.ansdowu Stt-pchfiaon, K.tM.E., I.C.S. 

j ,, ,, .Tunics Donald, c.s.i., c.r.E,, 

I ,, „ j’Maharaja Kshaiinish Chandra Ran Bahadur ol Kadiad, Bengal. 

• ,, „ Mr. Thomas Emerson, C.r.E. 

Official Nominated Members — 
i Mr. 1,. Birlcy, c.i.i:. 

I „ K. C. Do, c.l.K, 

I Lt.-Col. R. P. Wilson, P.R.C.f^., D.P.II., V.H.S., I.M.9. 

I Mr. J. H. Lindsay 

I „ 11. C. Liddell. 

I ,, S. \V. Goode. 

I ,, W. S. Hopkins, o.b.k. 

I ,, J. A. Woodhead. 

I „ (J.S. Dutt. 

I ,, C. Addains-Wllliania, (M.E. 

I „ G. G.Dey. 

„ E. E. Oaten. 

,, C. W. Gurncr. 

Nominated Non-Officials— 

[ Mr. S. C. Mukei'ji. 

Babu Cliaru Chandra Das. 

^ Mr. K. C. Roy Chaudhury. 

I ,, M. Daud. 

I Babu Debl Prosad Klialtan. 

\ Kai Abinash Ch. Banerjce Bahadur, M.i. 

I Mr. D. J. Cohen. 

I P. H. Guha. 

[ Khan Bahadur. K. G. M, Faroqul. 


Elected Members. 


Name of Meraljers. 


Babu Jatiudra Kath Basil 
Mr. Satcowripati Roy 
Dr. Pramathanath Bancrjca 
^Mr. .Nirrna] Chandra Chundcr . . 

Wr. .\r hiny Cooinar Banerjce 
|s. N. Ualdcr 

|Babu Barada Prosad Dey, b.l. . . 
[Babu Khagendra Nath Ganguly, Vakil 

|l'r- Bldhan Chandra Boy 

I 


Name of Constituency. 

(.'ttlcutta North (Non-Miihariiniadafi.; 

Calcutta North-West (Non-Muhaimnadun.; 

Calcutta East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta North Central (Non-Muhammadan 

Calcutta South Central (Non-.Muharnmudan). 

Calcutta South (Non-Muhainmadan.) 

Hooghly Municipal (Non-Muhamraadaii.) 

Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan.) 

24-Pargana3 Mnidclpal North (Non-Muham 
madan.) 
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Name of Membeis. 

Baba Burendra Nath Bay 

Bai Pyari Lai Doss Bahadur, h.b.e. . . 

Baba Sarat Ch. Basu 

Baja Maniloll Singh Boy, o.i.B 

Babu Abanish Cliandra Bay 

Babu Anllbaran Boy 

Babu Umes Chandra Chatterjee, b.l. .. 

Babu Debendra Lai Khan 
(Vacant) 

Babu Mahendra Nath Maity 

Babu Taraknath Mukerjea 

Babu Manraatha Nath Boy 

Babu Hem Chandra Nasker 

Mr. Byomker Ghakravarti 

Bai Harendranath Chaudhuri, H.&., r.l. 

Babu Hemanta Kumar Barker 

Maharaj Kumar Sris Chandra Nandy . . 

Babu Jogendra Nath Mitra 
Mr. D. N. Boy, Bar-at-Law 
Babu Sailaja Nath Boy Chaudhuri 

Mr. Kiran Sankar Boy 

Babu Manmohon Neogi 

Babu Naliniranjan Barkar 

Dr. Kumud Sankar Bay 

Dr. Mohini Mohon Das 

Mr. Nisith Chandra Sen 

Bai Satyendra Nath Boy Choudhuri Bahadur. 
Mr. J. M, Sen Gupta, Bar-at-Law 

Babu Akhil Chandra Datta 

Babu Satyendra Chandra Mitra 

Babu Sudarsan Chakravarty 

Babu Jogindra Chandra Chakravarti, h.a., b.l. 

Bai Sahib Panchanan Barma, 

Babu Nagendra Narayan Bay, b.l 

Dr. J. M. Dai Gupta 


Name of Conetituency. 

24-Parganas Municipal South (Non-Muhamma- 
dan.) 

Dacca City (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Burdwan (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Do. 

Birbhnm ; Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bankura East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Midnapore North (Non-Muhamamdan.) 
Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Do. 

Hooghly Bural (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Howrah Bural (Non-Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Bural Central (Non-Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Bural South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Bural North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Nadia (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Murshidabad (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Jcssore South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Jessore North (Non -Muhammadan.) 

Khulna (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Dacca Bural (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Myroensingh West (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingh East (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Faridpur North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Faridpur South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Bakarganj North (Non-Muhammadan). 
BakarganJ South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Chittagong (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Tippera (Non-Muhammadan). « 

Noakhaii (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bajshahi (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bangpur (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Do, 


Bo£f/a etim Pabna (Non-Muhammadan.) 
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Name of Members. 


Name of Constituency. 


Babu Romes Chandra Bagchi, b.l 

Mr. Prasanna Deb RAikut 

„ S. Mahboob Aley ; 

„ B . S. Suhrawardy | 

Maulvi Wahed Hossain 

Khan Bahadur Mirza 8hujaat Ali Beg 

Maulvi AUabaksh Sarkar , 

Maulvi Muhammad Yasin ; 

Maulvi Zannoor Ahmed 

Ur. A. Suhraward^ ' 

Maulvi Aftab Hossain Joardar i 

! 

Maulvi Ekramul Huq, F.L. ■ 

Khau Bahadur Maulvi Abdus Salam . . .. j 

Maulvi Abdul Quader ; 

Maulvi Sayyed Sultan Ali I 

^awab Saiyid Nawab Ali Cliandhuri, Khan I 
Bahadur, C.I.E. ; 

Khan Bahadur Kazi Zahiml Huq . . . . j 

i 

Maulvi Md. Abdul Jubbar Pahlowan . . . . | 

Maulvi Tayebuddin Ahmed, B.L. .. j 

Mr.AltafAli : 

„ Syed M. Masih, Bar-at*haw .. .. j 

Maulvi Saived Abdur Rob CTiaudhuri . . . . | 

Maulvi Fazlal Karim Chowdhury . . . . ! 

Kha je Nazimuddin, M.A. (Cantab.), Bur-at-Law. ! 
Maulvi Md. Nurul Huq Chaudhury . . . . i 

Maulvi Ama^at Khan, b.a j 

Stiah Syed Emdadul Haq . . . . . . | 

Maulvi Asimuddin Ahamad ! 

i 

Maulvi Abdur Rashid Khan ! 

I 

Maulvi Sayedal Hoque, b.a 

I Haji Lai Mahammed . . • • 

I Mollah Ahsanullah 

I Maulvi Kader Baksh, b.l. 

|Maulvi Basar Mahammad 
I Maulvi Mahi Cddin Kuan •• •• •• 


Malda (Non-Muhammadan). 

.lulpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta North (Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta South (Muhammadan.) 
Barrackpore Municipal (Muhammadan.) 
24-Pargunas Municipal (Muhammadan.) 
Dacca City (Muhammadan.) 

Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan.) 
Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan.) 
24-Pargana8 Rural (Muhammadan.) 

Nadia (Muhammadan.) 

Murshidabad (Muhammadan). 

Jessore North (Muhammadan.) 

Jessore South (Muhammadan.) 

Khulna (Muhammadan.) 

Dacca West Rural (Muhammadan). 

Dacca ICast Rural (Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingh West (Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingh East (Muhammadan.) 

Do. 

Faridpur North (Muhammadan). 

Faridpur South (Muhammadan . ) 
BakarganJ Nort (Muhammadan.) 
Bakarganj South (Muhammadan.) 
Chittagong (Muhammadan.) 

Do. 

Tippera (Muhammadan.) 

Do. 

Noakhali (Muhammadan.) 

Do. 

Rajshahi South (Muhammadan.) 

Rajshahi North (Muhammadan.) 

Diuajpur (Muhammadan). 

Bangpur West (Muhammadan.) 

Rangpur East (Muhammadan.) 
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Maulvi ILajib Uddin Taraldar . . 

Maulvi Abdul Gaiur, n.r.. 

Khau Bahadur Maulvi Musharruf Hossain 
Mr. I'. E, Jarno.s .. 

hkiward Villi ern 

,, J. Camplicll Torreder 

,, l‘.. J. Co:rovan 

„ W. L. Travers, C.t.i:., o.bj:. 

,, 11. Barton 

Dr. 11 . W. B. Moreno 

Babu Satya K i-diore Baiicrjee . . 

iMr. Provash Ghundor Mitter, O.l.E. 

llaja Maiirnatha Nath Hay Chaiidfiuri 
San tosh. 

Mr. Amu Chandra Sinjiha 
Kumar Shib Slickhareswar Mriy 
Babu Bejoy Kri-lina Bose 
.Mr. A. F. Itahuian, R.A. .. 

,, G. Mor'-vin .. 

V. Parrott 
„ K . (/anipbf'll . . 

,, B. K. ct. Fi l iis 
P. IT. Browne, c.b.k. 

B. Ciiartia^s 
5, II. N. Band .. 

,, E. G. Abtott 

Th ' Hon. S. J . tVersl 
.1. H. Jumav.ay . . 

.1. F. Smith 

Babu Amulya Dhono .\ddy 
Raja Heshce Case Law, c.i.t. . . 

Babu Badri das Goenlia . . 

Mr. Tarit Bhusan Roy 


. . I Bogra (Muhammadan.) 

.. Pabna (Muhammadan.) 

Malda cum Jalpaigiiri (Muhammadan.) 
I’reMdency and Burdwan (European.) 
Do. 

Do. 

Dacca and Chittagong (European. 

. . ' llajshahi (European.) 

Anglo-Indian; 

Do. 

. . i Burdwan Landholders. 

. . Presidency Landholders, 
of Dacca T.andholders. 

. . Chittagong Landholders, 
llajshahi LandhoMers. 

Calcutta University. 

Dacca University. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Indi.an .lute .Mills Association. 

Do. 

Indian Tea Association. 

.j Indian Mining Association. 

. Calcutta Trades Association. 

. Bengal National Chamber of Commerce , 

Do. 

Bengal Marwari Association. 

Bengal Mahajau Sabhn. 



The United Provinces. 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
in practically the centre of Upper India. They 
arc bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
Dorth-eafit by Nepal, on the east and soiitli- 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chotu 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbnl, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 106,205 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the two Native States of Tehri and Hainpur, 
both of which lie within tlie United Provinces. 
5,079 square miles and the newly-created inde- 
pendent State of Benares with an area of 870 
square miles, giving a total of 112,241 square 
miles. The total population is 46,510,668. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country: portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kiiinaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the Iiilis and one 
is half in the submonuino belt, the suh-llinm- 
layan tract ; the great Gangetic plain, and 
I)drbiona of the hill systems of Central India 
including Bundelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
w.iich though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of groat beneiit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are iuXor- 
tilo and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateiui is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the chmsity of popu- 
lation rises from 512 persons per square mile 
In the west, to 549 in the centre and 718 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Provinces in India. In the south 
there are low rocky hills, broken spurs of llie 
Vindhyan mountains, covered with stunted 
rrees and jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
'orest, affording excellent big and small game 
'hooting, and rising beyond in a tangled muss 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until is rcach- 
rd the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part, of yie provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated fields and water- 
ed by three rivers — the Ganges, Jumna, and 
Oogra. 


The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 85 per cent, 
ranking as such whilst Maliomedans number 14 
percent., the total of all other religions being 
a little over 1 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians) Jains, Aryas and Sikhs. 
The Aryas are the followers of the Arya 
Samaj sect, which obtains widely in the 
Punjab and has extended its infiuence to the 
United Provinces. The three main physical 
types are Dravldian, Aryan and Mongoloid, 
the latter being confined to the Himalayan and 
sub-Himalayan districts and the former to South 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-caste 
Aryans frequent the Western districts of the 


I Provinces. Most of the people, however, show 
I a mixed Arya-Dravidlan origin. Three lan- 
I guages are spoken by the great majority of the 
: people in the pl.iins— Wes^tern Hindi, Eastern 
i Hin<li itr.d Bihari; Urdu, or Hindustani is a 
j dialect of Western Hindi, though it contains a 
I large admixture of Persian and Arabic words, 
i which makes it a lingua franca. 

^ Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports no less than 75 i)er cent, of the popu- 
lation. Tim soils of the Provinces fall into three 
groups; the valley soils of the Himal- 
ayas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium; tlio chief characteristic soil of the 
Central Indian nlhivium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel. The Himalayan soili, 
arc of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rook from which th«iy have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, clay 
and loam, the loam being, naturally, tlie most 
productive, 'J'lie soil generallv yields excellent 
crops of rice, millet, maize, linsetal, cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses, barley and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly in low-lying, heavy clays. 
The gr(!;i.tcr part of the Provinces is highly 
cultivated, the raihfali varies from 50 to 60 
inches in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Be- 
nares and (lorukJipur J>ivisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 inches aimii- 
ally only. Dronght seriously affected Biindei- 
kliaiid and the Agra Division, In the past, hut 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation w’orks exists and is 
being cxt(mded) have enabhal a complete 
recovery to be made and the agricultural pros, 
perity of the Provirjces is now high, though 
it varies with the rainfall. Land Is held 
mostly on the ryotwari tenure in Bundci- 
khami and Kumaon, on zernindarl tenure in 
Agra and tahiqdari tenure in Oudh. The princi- 
pal land owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, 
some of whom own very large estates. The 
area held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 5I 
per cent, of the total area in Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The Provinces are not rich in minerals. 
Coal exists In Soutiiern Mirzapur, iron 
and coj»per are found in the Himalayan 
districts, and there were mines of importance 
there formerly, hut itiereased difficulty of work- 
ing them as veins became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them. Gold is found 
in minute quantities by washing in some of the 
rivcis in the Hills. Limestone is found in the 
Himalayas and in the- Mci rut district, and 
stone is largely quarried in the Mirzapur 
district. Cotton is ginned and spun through* 
out the provinces, as a home industry ; and 
weaving, by moans of hand-looms, is carried on 
in most districts. According to the census of 
1921,00,993 persons were dependent on 
cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing, and 
820 069 on spinning and weaving. The largest 
Industry is in the Azaragarh district, where 
there are 8,585 looms. Silk spinning is confined 
almost entirely to the district of Benares ; 
where the famous iimkhab brocade is made. Em- 
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broidery is manufactured in Lucknow, where the 
noted chikan work of silk on cotton or muslin 
is produced, and in licnares, where gold and 
silver work on velvet, silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The glass industry is important in 
some districts. Benares ^ and Moradabad are 
noted for their lacquered brass work, Farrnklia- 
bad for Its calico pririts and Agra for its carpets 
and marble ami al ibaster articles ; porcelain is 
manufactured in (ihazipur, and other indus- 
tries are those of paper- making (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leather and fireworks. The chief centre 
of European and Indian industry is Cawnpore, 
which, situated in the most advantageous 
position on the danges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen and other mills, which have 
a large and ever increasing output (the woollen j 
mill is the largest in India). There arc cotton 
factories at Aligarh (famous for its locks), Meerut 
and Bareilly ; Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpets), Hardoi and Ilatliras have 
cotton mills. Excellent furniture is made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there arc stone works, 
at llosa tlicre is a large English distillery, 
with patent still. 

The largest trade centres arc Cawnpore, I 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
.itllgarh, Jiathras, Muttra, Agra, Earukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chaudausi, Bareilly, Saharan pur, 
MuzalTarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur, 

Administration. 

Tlie Province was until the close <>1 1020 
administered by u Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Und(;rthc Reform s(;lieme tlu; Province was 
raised to the status of a Go\ernor-in-(!ouncil, 
(lie Governor being assisted by two members 
of tile Executive Council In ciiargc of the 
)l<^8e^ved Subjects and two Ministers in 
etiarge of tli- Transferred Subjeets. The 
medium for tiie transaction of public busi- 
ness is tin? Socrckiriat, the Stall of which con- 
sists of 7 Sccrexaiios and 5 Deputy S<*eretaric8. 
The Director of Pulilio Instruetion is also er- | 
Officio Deputy Seerelary in llic J^din-ation ; 
Departmenl. The Cliicf Stscrelary is in charge, 
of Appointment, General Administration, I 
Political and J’olicc Departments ; the 
Finance Secrctaiy deals mainly ivitn the 
Fiuanee Department : the Revenue Seerelary 
is in charge of the Revenue. Judicial, and Forest ' 
Departments ; tlie Education >'ceretary looks , 
to tlie Education uml Industrii s Departments; 
and the L. S. G. Secretary to the local 
Self-Government. Municipal, Medical and 
Public Health Depaitmeiits. The other two 
Secretaries belong to the Public Works 
DepaHnient, and are also Chief Engineers, 
one of whom deals with Irrigation, and 
the other with Roads and Buildings. Govern- 
ment spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
though 1 lie Secretariat remains throughout the 1 
year at Allahabad. Tlie Governor and the Secre- 
taries spend the hot weather in Naini Tal, but 
during the monsoon the Governor tours the 
plains, as he does also in the cold weather. 
The Board of Revenue is the higliest court of .| 
appeal in revenue and rent cases, and it has im- 
I ortant executive duties, being the chief revenue 


authority in the province. There are forty- 
eight British districts, thirty-six in Agra and 
twelve in Oudh, average area 2,000 square 
miles and average population a million. 
Each district is In charge of a District 
Oflicer, termed a CJolIector and Magistrate in 
Agra and a Deputy Commissioner in Oudb and 
Kumaon. The districts are grouped together 
in divisions under a Commissioner. There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
12,000 square miles and a population of from 5 
to 6 millions. The districts are sub-dlvlded 
into taksUs, with an average area of 600 square 
miles and a population of 220,000. Each TahtU 
is in charge of a Tahsildar, who is responsible 
for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. Tahsili are divided 
into parganas which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the TahsUdars are kanungoSt of 
whom there arc, on an average, three to a tuhtiX, 
These officials supervise the work of the 
patwaris, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
I signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
I tahsUa, as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
: nates, who may be covenanted civUians (Joint 
! and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
j members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
! Collectors and Magistrates). The Commissioners 
j of the RohUkhand and Kumaon Divisions are 
! Political Agents for the Native States of Rampur 
i and Tehri respectively and the Commissioner of 
; Benares is the Political Agent for Benares State. 

! Justice. 

Justice is adniiniston^d by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad in tlie provinijc of Agra 
and by the t'liicf Court in Oudh sitting at 
Lueknow wliieh are tlie hnal appellate autho- 
rities ill both criminal and (avil cases. The 
toniier consist s of a Cliii f Justice and six 
p(>Tmain )it ami two temporary ])uisne judges, 
four of whom an* Indians, and the latter consists 
of a Cliie:f .liutge ami four judge's three of whom 
.n e Indians. 'Then' are t iiirl.y-one posts (twenty- 
l<mr ill Agra ami seven in Oudb) of district 
amt srssions judges of wliieh eight art' held by 
Imiians not lielonging to the Indian Civil 
Service as they lia\'e iieeii listed to tin; provincial 
service and tin* lair. 'J'liey have both original 
and a])V)ellatc jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
eases and occasional appellate jurisdiction in 
rent castes. District OJlici^rs and their 
assistants including tahsiifiars, jin'sklc in 
eriminal conrl.s as magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant <-ollcctors, in rent and revenue 
courts ami dispose of a good di'al of the work. 
In Kunioun, tlie Commissioner exercises the 
power of a H igh I Ourt J udgo in civil cases . Th« 
di'imtv and assistant cohimissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil couri.s. In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil siUts. In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Rs. 2,000. In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
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tiou of a subordinate judge extends to suits vain- ; 
ing not more than Ks. 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a luunsif to suits of Rs. 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gether in the case of a subordinate judge aiul 
that of the munsif raised up to Its. 6,000. 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
judge while thost* from the subordinate judges 
go to the High Court or the (’hit'f Court except 
in cases oi a value of Rs. 5,000 or h^ss which arc^ 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
judges try suits to th(‘ value of R.s. 500. Then* 
arc also honorary munsifs liiiiitisl to Rs. 200 
.suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
fixed at Rs. 20. ; 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self -Government is exercised by mcan« 
of District and Municipal Boards, the former 
levying local rates on land-owners ; the 
latter deriving their revenue from octroi 
and other forms of taxation. The aim 
was to abolish octroi, but Indian opinion is 
reacting on this decision, because it interferes 
with through trade. All the principal Boards 
now have iion-otlicial Chairman, with an Ex- 
ecutive Officer who is directly responsible to 
the Board in all matters. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is divided 
Into the Buildings and Roads branch and the 
Irrigation branch, each of which is adminis- 
tered by a Chief Engineer, who Is also a 
Secretary to Government. The Province is divi- 
ded Luto circles and divisions i>oth for buildings 
and roads and for irrigation purposes. Eacli 
circle is in charge of a Superintending Eng- 
ineer, or a Deputy Chief Engineer and each 
division is in charge of an Executive Engineer. 
The whole of the irrigation works constructe<l 
or maintained by Government are in charge oi 
the Irrigation braneli. All metal road.s main- 
tained from J^rovincial funds and construction 
of all buildings costing more tlian Its. 20,000 
is in charge of the Buildings and Jioads branch. 
Under Public Works there is now a separate Sarda 
canal branch of the Irrigation Department under 
a separate Chief Engineer with a full staff 
distinct from that of the running canals. The 
Sarda canal is a project of first rate importance 
and is •under constniction. It will introduce 
irrigation into most of the districts of Oudh. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into J^istrict 
and Railway Police and is administered 
by an Inspector-General, with four Deputies, and 
two Assistants, forty-six Distiict Superinten- 
dents, tluree BLailway Suiierintcndents; fifty- 
one Assistant Supermtendents and forty-tiirco 
Deputy Superintendents. There is a Police 
Training Senool at Moradabad. There is a 
local C. I. D. forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector-General, 
with three assistants. There is an armed police, 
specially recruited, and armed with the Martini 
Rifle. The administration of the Jail Depart- 
ment is in charge of an Inspector-General of 
Prisons, who is a member of the Indian Medical 
Service, 
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Education- 

Education is inaiiitnhn'd in part by State 
and partly by moans of grants-iu-aid, 'I’hort' 
arc four univi>rsitios, nainoly, tho Allahabail, 
tlio .Lucknow, tho Aligarh iMusiim and tho 
Bonaros Hindu Univorsity, tho last throi' being 
purely toaohing and rosidt'ut ial univiTsitios. 
They all jn-osorilu- thi ir own ooiirsos «if study 
and hold their own examinations. Tho six 
associated oollogos in tier l)rovino(‘, o/.:.,tho Agra 
Uollogo, the St. John’s (‘oilege, Agra, the Abarut- 
College, tin; Hari illy CoHegi'.lhe J). V. (.'olloge, 
Cawtii»ore ami tin- St. Andrew’s College, Corukh- 
]Hir, are all atliliati il to tlu' university of Allaha- 
bad. There are a number of Intermediate 
Colleges which prepare boys for the liigh school 
ami intermediate examinations conducted by 
th(^ Hoard of lligii School ami Intermediate 
Julucation, wliieli eontiols high sidiool and 
int<Tnu‘diate ediical ion . 'I'lie Isabella 'I'boburn 
College at Lucknow and the Crosthwaite Girls’ 
Collegi'Ut Allahabad impart university e<lneaf ioJi 
to liidiun girls ami tlie Tbeo.sophical National 
Girls’ S(du)ol ami Women’s C»)llege at Itenan'S 
te.aeb up to the, intermediate stage. Tlie St. 
George’s Intermediate College, Alussoorie, tin* 
J*hilander-Smitb CulJ('ge, Naini Tal, the St. 
Joseph’s College, Naini Tal, t In* Mart iiiien^ College 
Jaieknow and tin* Boys’ I nterniediatt* College, 
Allahabad, are a few of the Well known institu- 
tions for Enroiuaii and Amdo-I ndian ehildn*ii 
, ill tin* provinet* ; h(*sitles I best*, Ihert* ari* many 
I »*X(:ellent privaU* odin ational institutions tor 
j Euro])ean l)oys and girls both in the hills and 
! jdains which an* atteinl»‘tl by studi'iifs from all 
j over India. Govi rnment. maintain 'I’raining 
I (•olIeg< s for t(‘aeh('rs in Lin,*know, Allahabad 
I and .Agra. Tht're is a goviTuim ut enginec*rin,g 
j college at Roorkev (Thomason College), a school 
i of Art ill Liieknow and an Agricultural (’oilege, 
a Teclimdogb'al liistitnti* at Cawnpon*. l*klnea- 
' tion in l;iw is given at- the four universities ami 
j at. tin* Agra and -M(*('riit (*oll(*ges. 'I’ln* Sanatan 
j Dliaram College of Comnieret* trains its j)iipils 
i for tin* B. (!om. degree examination. Tim 
I King George’s Abdi(*al College, J.mknow, now 
dnt*rged in tin* Lucknow Vniv(*j*sil y, pri'pans 
! candidal(*s for the .M.il.lLS. d( gree of the Lnck- 
i now ITiiversity. Itesides this fberti are two 
j medical schools at .Agra for males and females. 

I Pul>lic schools for secondary and primary 
i verna<*ulur (*dueation are almost. (*ntirely main- 
; tained or aided )>y district, and mnnieitial boards 
I jitid vernaeiilar cd neat-ion is almost entirely 
! in tlu ir hands, 

I Medical. 

j The Medical Department is in charge ot 
an Inspcxitor-General of Civil HospitaJs. 
A Civil Su.geon is in charge anti is 
responsible for the medical work of ca»ch dis- 
trict, and in a few of the larger stations he has 
an assistant. In two stations (Rauikhet and 
Roorkce) Medical Officers in military employ 
hold collateral' civil charge. There are tugnty- 
tlirec provincial medical stu vlcc offic.tTs in tdiarge 
of important dispensaries and a large number 
of Indian Provincial subordinati; medical service 
officers. Lady doctors and w'omen sub-assist- 
ant surgeons visit puraa ashin womenjin tiieir 
own homes and mud good work is done in 
this manner. 
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The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, King 
George's hospital and the Balrampuz Hospital 
at Lucknow. I’lie ilamsay Hospital for Euro- 
peaiis at JS'aini Tal is a first class institution and 
there are also tije Lady Dufferin Hospitals. 
King George’s Medical College is one of the 


best equipped in the country, with a staff of 
highly cfllcicnt professors, and the hospital 
Is the first in the I^rovinecs. There is an 
X-Ray Institute at Dehra Dun, where valu- 
able research work has been carried out. 
and there are sanatoria for British soldiers 
in the hills. 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES, 


As explained in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reform Act of 191 
the financial position of the Provinees underwent a remarkable change. Tile Provinces are for all 
practical purposes fluancially indcpendiait of the Government of India, subject to a fixed annual 
contribution, which it is intended shall be gradually reduced to vanlsliing point when the position 
of the Central Government permits. As tlio fluances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
importance, the position is set out in some detail in the following pages; — 

Estimatkp Revenue iok 1925*20. 

Principal Heads of Revenue, 

Rs. 


Taxes on Income . . . . .... 

Land Revenue .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0,95,12,000 

Excise .. 1,61,05,000 

Stamps .. 1,64.60,000 

Forests .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 03,66,500 

Registration . . . . . . . . . . - . . . . . 13,00,000 

Scheduled Taxes . . . . . . . . . . . . .... 

Total .. 10,87,44,400 


Railways, 

Subsidised Companies 1,50,000 


Irrigation. 

Works for wliich capital accounts are kept — 

(1) Productive Works — 

Net receipts 79,44,500 

(2) Un-productive Works — 

Net receipts 0,38,000 

Total, net receipts . , 85,82,500 

Works for which no capital accounts are kept 20,000 

Total Irrigation . . 86,02,500 


Debt Rervicea. 

Interest 11,16,000 


Total .. n.ioiooo 

Civil Adininidralioti . 

Administration of Justice 13,09,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements (),07,J(K) 

Police 2,95,500 

Education 9,21,000 

Medical 79,000 

Public Health 92,800 

Agriculture 4,81,000 

Industries 60,000 

Miscellaneous Departments 61,700 


Total . . 39,18,100 


Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous Public Improvements — 

Civil Works .. .. .. 5,50,000 


6,50,000 
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Miscellaneous. 

Il3. 

Transferfi from Famine Insurance Fund 28,64,720 

it-eoeipts in aid of superannuation .. .. .. .. .. .. 10,78,500 

Stationery ami Printing 3,08,000 

Miscellaneous 8,83,600 

Total .. 61,34,720 


Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments . . 31,000 

TotalRevenuo .. 12,82.41,720 

Debt, deposits and advances : — 

(d) Loans between the Central and Provincial Governments . . .. 1,99,63,400 

{b) Loans and advances by I’rovincial Governments . . . . 20,6(5,824 

(c) Famine Insurance Funds .. .. .. 20,54,116 

id) Deposits of Sinking Funds for Provincial Loans . . . . . . 4,09,800 

(f) General Police Fund .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,50,000 


Total . . 2,46,24,139 

Totol receipts .. 15,28,65,859 

Opening Balance .. 72,74,888 

Grand Total .. 16,01,40,747 


Estimated Expenditure for 1925-26. 

Direct demands on the Revenues. 

Taxes on Income Nil. 

Land Revenue . . .. .. .. .. .. .. 86,36,440 

Excise 14,03,200 

8tampB .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,15,900 

Forests 37,41,h0U 

Hegistratiou 4,76,600 

Total .. 1,41,16,098 


Railway Revenue Account. 

State Railways- — Interest on debt .. .. .. .. .. 10,000 

8ubsidised coiapunies . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 5,200 

Miscellaneous railway expenditure . . . . . . . . . . 2,000 

Total .. 17,200 


Irrigation Revenue Account. 
works for which capital accounts are kept — 

Interestfon debt 68,67,677 

Miscellaneoits Irrigation expenditure . . . . 2,83,000 

Do. financed from Famine Insurance grant .. .. 9,500 

Total .. 71,50,177 


Irrigation Capital Account (charged to revenue). 

Construction of Irrigation Works — 

A. — ^Financed from Famine Insurance Grants 3,70,000 

B. — Ii'inaoced from ordinary revenues 2,500 

Total . . 3.72,600 

Debt Services. 

Interest on ordinary debt .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 24,52,200 

Sinking Fund 3,48,000 

Total . . 68,00,200 
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CivU Adminifdration, Rs. 

(Jonexal Administriition .. .. 1,31,51,822 

Administration o£ Justice .. .. .. .. 68,67,690 

Jails and Convicts Settlements .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 83,32,168 

Police 1,61,69,983 

Scientific Departmonts . . - . . . . . . . . . . . . . 20,600 

lidneation . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . , . 1,71,89,000 

]\redical 29,16,723 

Public Health . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 14,80,914 

Agriculture .. .. ,, ,, 25,02,400 

Industries .. .. .. .. 10,57,468 

AfiscejJaneous Departments . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 86,600 

Exchange . . . . . . . . . . . . Nil. 


Total .. 5,83,88,115 


Buildings’, Roadf! and Muedlamous Public Imjirovements. 

Civil Works 5l,22,3{.0 


Total .. 54,22,300 


Miscellaneous. 

Famine Ileliclaud Insurance — 

A — Famine Jlclief . . 30,540 

13 — 'ITansfers to Pamiiie fiisurance Fund . . . . . . . . . . 

Sujjcranmiatiou allowances and jiensions .. .. .. .. .. .. 54,81,400 

Stationery and Printing 9,60,700 

Miscellaneous .. .. .. .. .. .. 12,90,076 


Total . . 66,12,256 


Exj)C;jdituro in England — 

Secretary of State .. .. .. .. .. 14,000 

High Corainissianer .. .. .. 20,20,790 


Contributions and assign7nents. 

Contribution to the CcMitral Coveruraent 1,83,83,000 

Miscellaneous adjustments betu ecn the Central and Provincial Uovemmenls. 22,600 


Total . . 1.84,05,500 


Irrigation and other capital not charged to revenue. 

(a) Construction of irrigation works .. .. .. 1,45,98,000 

(b) Forest outlay .. .. 3,51,000 

(c) Outlay on Agricultural improvemnd .. 26,614 

((/) Outlay on Jm])r()vemei't of public ht anh . .. .. .. .. 6,60,000 


'I'ot al . . 1,63.42,926 


Debt, Deposits and advances — 

(tt) Loans and advances by Pro vincial Governments .. .. .. 16,01,000 

(b) Loans between the Central and Provincial Governments . . . . . . 25,00,000 

(c) Civil Contingencies .Fund .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,00,000 , 

id) Famine Insurance Fund .. .. .. .. 4.8,94,720 

60 Civil Works .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 71,89,199 

60 A. Other Provincial Works not charged to revenue .. .. .. 5,04,600 

Sinking Fund Tnvestiuciit A ceov.ut .. .. .. .. 4,09,800 

Gi'neral Police Fund .. .. .. .. .. .. • 1,20,000 


Total .. J. 76, 01 ,007 


Total, disbursements .. 15,62,23.614 

Closing balance .. 39,17,133 


Grand ToUl . . 16.01,40,747 
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Administration. 


Governor . — His Excellency Sir William Marrij^,: 

K.C.I.K. 

Private Secretary . — Cai't 11. O.Chumier. 

Aides- de- Camp. — Captain 1’. E. E. Eiilin” aiul ' 
Captain B. ;). I'arlc ton. 

j:xKCirrivi: Council. 

1 he Ilon’lile IMahnraja Sir JMuhaininad Al' 
MuhainMnid Khan, XilAN Bahaduk, K.C.s.i., 

K.C.I.E. 

L' he Hon ’hie ^ir V. O'Doiiiieh, c.j'.i., 

C.I.E., i.e.s. 

MiNiSTcaa. 

i he Jlon’lilo Rai ;Rajo,>liwar Bali, o.n.E. 

riieUon’blc Inoiit. Xaw.ih Muhammad Ahmad 
Sa'id Khan, c.r.u.. m.m.m. 

Secretariat 


Chief Secretary to Government, C, B. Lamhcrt, The Hon. Edmund Dniinmoi d .. 
I.O.S. {ua lnn) ; C, 1.. Alexander (OJ/Vn) 


LlEUrENANT-GOVEnNORS OF THIS KOIITH- 

M'estern PnoviNCKy. 

; Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., (J.c.n 1S‘M) 

The Right Hon. the Govomor-Ueneral 1838 

I in the North-Western Provincias (Lord 
Auckland). 

, T. C. Robertson .. .. .. 1840 

Ihc Right lion, the Governor-Gener.al 184J 
in the North-lVestern Provinecs (Lord 
Ellcnborough). 

Sir G. R. Clerk, K.c.n 1843 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly. .. 1843 

A. W. Beghie, /n c/itfri/c .. .. .. 1853 

1. It. Colvin. Died at Agra .. .. 1853 

E. A. Reade, /a .. .. .. 1857 

Colonel H. Fraser, c.n., Chief Commis 1857 
sioner. N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right Hon, the Governor-Gcncrai 1858 
administering the N.-IV. Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstono ,, .. .. 1850 

Li. Money, In charffe .. .. JS03 

1853 
1858 

1874 

1875 


Sir William iduir, K.c.s.i. .. 
Sir John Strachey, k.o.h i... 
Sir George Couper, IJart., o.h. 


financial Secretary to Government., E. A. If 
Blunt, 0 1,1).. O.B.E., i.o.s, 

Ik venue and Judkial Secret C. E D. I'elers, : 

J.C.S. 

Secretary to Government, ViLblic. Worict Dep < . 

(liuildings <£r Roads, Railivay.s), A. C. 

Vcrriercs, c.i.e. 

Miscellaneous Appointments, 

Opium Agent, Ghazipur, W. Goskell, i.e.s. {on \ Sir Auckland Colvin, k.c.m.g., (M.e. 

tyacc) ; 1), 1\I. Stewart, i.e.S. {Gffd.) Sir Clias. H. T. Crosthvvaite, K.C.S.I. 

CJiicf Conservator of Forests, H. (1. Billson, I'.o.n. Alan Cadell {Officiating) 

Director of Public Instruction, .A. If. Mackenzie, ^ Anl(»ny P. MacDonncll, k.c.s.i, {a) 
M.A. Sir J. J. D. LaTouche, KX'.s.l. .. 


Likittknant-Govkknors op the North* 
Western Provinces and Chikp Commib- 

SIGNERS Oli OUDH. 

Sir George Conper, Bart., CMh, k.c.s.i. i877 


■ Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.c.u, 


1882 

1887 

1892 

1895 

1895 

1901 


Inspector-General of Police. A. D. Ashdown. («) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDounell. 

C.I.E. 

, . ^ . lieutenant-governors of the l^NiTED 

Inspector-General of tivd Uos]nfals, Lt.-Col. 


A. W. R. (,'oehranc, M.B., E.R.C.S., i.m.s. 


Provinces of Aoka and OVDa . 


Director of PahHc Health, Lieut-Coloncl Cuth- ! Sir J. J. D. LaTouche, K.c.s.i. ., 
bert Lindsay Dunn. 

Sir J. P. Hewntt, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. . . 

Inspector-General of Registration, Rai Bahadur j 
Brlj Lai. i 


Commissioner of Excise, T. Gibb. 

Accountant-General, HaUam iita Bhiinasena 
Ran, B.A. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Woolley. 

Postmaster- General, C. II. Ma'an, o.b.k,, i.e.s. 
Director of Agriculture, H. M, Leake^ m.a. 


1902 

1907 

1919 

1912 

1918 


L, A. 8. Porter, {Officiating). . 

Sir J. S. Meston, K.c.s.i, .. 

Sir ilaruourt Butler, K.c.s.i., C.I.E. 

GoVliRNOliS or THE UNITED PROVINCES, 

Sir Ilareourt Butler, k.c.s.3., C.i.e, lh::o 

Sir William Marris, k.c.i.e ;r:i 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Pkesident : 

'Ihc Hon’ble Ral Tiahaclur Lala Sitarani, 

DEPUir PllESIDKNT- 

11 ai Bahadur Pandit K.haragjit Misra, m.a., 

Elected Membekk. 


Body, Association or Con^titiioncy 
rorrcBcntcd. 


Agra City (non-Muhanirnadan Urban) . . . . j 

Cawnpore City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . . i 
Allahabad City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . . | 
Lucknow City (non-Muhararnadan Urban) . . | 
Benares City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . . | 
Bareilly City (non-Muhaminadan Urban) 
Meerut-cwm-AUgarh (non -Muhammadan Urban 
Moradabad-ctm-Shahjahanpur (non-Muham- 
madan Urban) 

Dehra Dun district (non -Muhammadan Itural) 
Saharan pur district (non-Muhammadan Kural) 
Miizafarnagur district (non-Muhaminadan 
Rural) 

Meerut district (North) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 1 

Meerut district (South) (non-Muhamniadan ■ 
Rural) 

Bulandshahr district ( Bast) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Bulandshahr district (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Aligarh district (ICast) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Aligarh district (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Muttra district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Agra district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Mainjmri district (non-Mul»ainraadaii Rural) . . 
Utah district (non-Muliammadan Rural) . . I 
Bareilly district (non-Muharnmadan Rural) . . : 
Bijnor district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . i 


Budaun district (uon-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Moradabad district (non-Muhamniadaii Rural). 
Shajahanpur district (iion-Muhammadaii 
Rural). 

Pilihhit district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 


Jhansi district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Jalaun district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Ilamirpiir district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Banda district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Farrukhabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Etawah district (non-Muharaniadan Rural) . . 
Cawnpore district (non- Muhammadan Rural). . 


Name. 


Seth Achal Singh. 

Balm Narayaii Prasad Arora, B.A. 

Babu Sangam Lai, M.A., LL.B., Vakil. 

Babu Mohan Lai Saksena, B.sc., LL.B. 

Babu Damodar Das, B.A. 

Cbandhri Jai Narayan Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Lula Sita Ram, M.A., LL.B. 

Babu Bhagwati Sahai Bedar. 

ThakurManjit Singh Rathor, b.a. 
i?nd-Lt. Chaudhri Balwaut Singh. 

RjU Saliib Lala Jagdesh Prasad. 

Cliaiidhri Jaswant Siugh. 

(,'ljaudhri Shcoraj Singh. 

Pandit Nanak Chand, m.a., LL.B. 

Babu Babti Lai, B.Sc., LL.B. 

Thakur Raj Kumar Singh. 

Kumar Sliiv Narayan Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Ram Nath Bhargava 
Rai Sahib Mimshi Amba Prasad. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Kharagjit Misra, m.a., LL b 
Raja Suraj Pal Singh. 

Lala Dhaka n hal. 

Babu Nemi Saran, B.sc., LL.B. * 

Chaudliri Badan Singh. 

Rao Sahcb Kunwar Sardar Singh. 

Thakur Sadho Singh, B.A. 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra. 

Pandit Bhagwat Narayan Bhargava, b.a. 
Pandit Jhanni Lai Pandc, b.a., LL.B. 

Thakur Bar Prasad Singh. 

Thakur Keshava Chandra Singh, Chaudhr 

M.SC., LL. B. 

Raja Durga Narayan Singh. 


Rai Bahadur Pandit Bal-Bhadra Prasad XI war i 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


i'ateli pur district (non- Muhammadan llural) .. 
Allahabad district (non-Muhammadan Rurai). 
Benares district (non-^Iuhammadan llural) . . 
^Vlirzapur district (non-Muhammadan llural) . . 
Jaiinpur district (non-Muhammadan*Ivural) .. 
Ghazipur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) - . 
Ballia district (non-lMuhammadan Rurai) 

Gorakhpur district (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural), 

Gorakhpur district (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Basti district (non-lSluhammadan Rural) 
Azaiiif^arh district (non-Muhaiunindan Rural).. 
Naini Tal district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Alinora district (non-Muhamrnadan Rural) . . 
Garlnvai district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
iaicknow district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Uuao district (uon-Muhammadan Rural) 

Rac Bareli district (non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Sitapur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
llardoi district (non-Muhammadiin Rural) 

Kln-ri district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Tyzabad district (non-Muhammadan llural) . . 
Goud.a district (non-Muhamniudan Rural) 
Bahraich district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
SuUanpur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Partabgarh district (uou-Muhammadan Rural). 
AIlahabad-CMwi- Benares (Muham mad an U rba it . 
laicknow-cioH-Cawnpore (IMuhammadun Urban ^ 

Agra and Meorut-eum-Aligarh (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Bareilly and Shahjahanpur-cMm-Moradabad 
(Muhammadan Urban) 
l‘ehra Dun district UMuharamadaii Rural) 

baharanpur district (Muhammadan Rural) 
Meerut district (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Muzjifaruagar district (Muhammadan Rural). . 
Bijnor district (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Aligarh, Muttra and Agra districts (Muhaiii- 
niadan Rural). 

Main purl, Etah and Earrukhabad districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

IhiiVir’ah, Cawnporc and Fatehpur districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

•Ihaiisi division (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Allahabad, Jaunpur and Mirzapur d i s t r i c ts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Benares, Ghazipur, Ballia and Azamgarh dis- 
tricts (Muhammadan Rural). 

Gorakhpur district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Basti district (Muhammadan Rural) . . 


Name. 


Pandit Sri Krishna Dntt Paliwal. 

Babu Parsidh Karayan Anand. 

Pandit Yajna Narayanupadhya, M.A., LL. u., l.T. 
I Pandit Raja Ramji. 

I R;ija Sri Krishna Dntt Dube, 
j Rai Saheb Deep Narayan Rai U.A., lit.n. 

I J hukur Hannman Singli. 

i 2nd-l.t. Sahibzada Ravi Pratap Narayau Singh, 
Rai Bsihadur. 

R:ija ludrajlt Pratab Bahadur Sahi 

Bhaj'a Hanumat Prasad Singh. 

Pandit Baijnath ^lisra, B.A., liii.it. 

Pandit Govind P.allabh Pant, u.A.,l-ri.H 
Pandit liar Govind Pant, b.a. i-L.u. 

Mr. Mnkandi I^il, n.A. (oxon.) 

Babu Ram Chandra Sluha, n.Sc. 

Raja Shankar Sahai. 

Dr. Jai Karan Naih Misra, m.a., ll.p. 

Kunwar Rajendrn Singh. 

Rjii Baliadur Tliakur Mashal Singh. 

Babu Sita Ram, ii.A., LL.B. 

Kniiwar Ivishan Pratup Singli. 

Babu Bindc.«hri Prasad. 

Thakiir Giikurn Singh, B.A.,lIj.b. 

Kunwar Surendra Pratap Safii. 

Rai Bahadur Balm Sliankar Divyal, B.A., Lt.B. 
Mr. Muhammad /aluir Ahmad. 

Dr. Muhammad Naim Ausari, h.M.s, 

Mr. Muhammad Aslam Saitl. 

Mauivi Zahur-ud-Din, B.A.. LL.B. 

Rao Sahib Abdul liameed Kiian. 

Mauivi 8Iiahab-ud-Din, B.A., ll.b. 

Lieut. Nawab Jamshed All Khan. 

Nawab/.ada .Muhammad Ija/. Ali Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Chaudhri .\mir Hasan Khan. 
Mauivi Obaidul Rahman Khan. 

Dr. Zia-iid-Din Alnnad, c.r.i:. , M..A. (Cantab.), 
Ph. J>. (Gottlng.ni), D.PO. 

UaQz llidayat Husain, b.a, 

Mr. Masud-uz-Zaman, 

Nawabzada Muhammad Yusuf. 

Khan Bahadur Sliah Badre Alain. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ismail. 

Mauivi Abdul Hakim, M.A., B.sc., ll.b. 
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liody, Association or Constituency j 

r<^ presented. 


Monidal)ad (Xorlli) (^Inliaininadan Itural) .. 

Moradabad (Soiitli) (Mnhainuiadan lliiral) .. ; 

Hudaim district (Miihaiuiiiadaii lltirj]) .. f 

Shalijalianpnr district (Midiainmadau lliira)) .. | 

Bareilly district (Muhammadan Ttural) .. j 

1\ imiaun division-a/m-Pilibliit (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Cojidaand liahraidi districts (.Muhammadan 
Itiiral). 

Kheri and Sitapur districts (.Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Ilardoi, Lucknow and Uiiao districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Fyzabad and Bara iiatiki districts (Midiain- | 
madan Rural). 

Snltanpur, Bartal)uarlj and Rac Bareli districts 
(M uhamm adan Ru ra 1 ) . 

European . . 

Aicrra Landholders (Norrhi 

Agra Landholders (South) 


Taliiqdars .. 


Upper Indii Uhamber of (.'onmicrce 


United Provinces fliarnber of Commerce 
Allahabad University 


Name. 

Dr. Shafiiat Ahmad Khan. 

Saiyed Muhammad Ashiq Husain. 

Klmn Baluidur Afanlvi Fasih-ud-IMn . 

Khan Bahadur Manlvi Muliaminad Fazl-iir 
Rahman Khan. n.A., LL.H. 

Khan Bahadur Hakim Mahbuh Ali Khan. 

Mr. AMiiq Husain Mirza. 

Khan Sahib Mun-bi Sid<liq .Mitnad. 

Qazi Habib A: lira f. 

Raja Saiyid Alanad Ali Khan Alvi. 

Khan Jtabadiir Cbaudliri .Muliammad 
Rasbid-nd- Din Ashraf . 

Shaikh .Abdus Sainad Ansari. 

Mr. St. (leorye H. S. Jackson. 

Raja Mnbciidra Man Siugli. 

Raja Ragho Prasail Narayan Singh, Rai Baha- 
dur. 

f Uala Mathura Prasad-TNlehrot ra , n.A. 

j Raja Shainbhu Daya. 

I l.icut. Shaikh Irntiaz Ra.siil Khan. 

I 

1. Raja daganuath I’.akhsh Singh. 

I Si! I'homas Smithy Kt., v.n. 

! 1 Mr. 'I'racy (Javin Jones. 

j Rai Bahadur Balm Vilvramajit Singh, n.A., LL.B. 

I Dr. (laiiesh Prasad, t).se. 


N w .u 1 N- ']• 1 . 1 > .M I : .u in; K s . 

■Mr. H. U, AlrKandcr, r.CJ.s, 

Mr. K. A. n. Blunt, o.i.i:., (.i.n.K,, LC.S. 

K unwar Jagdish Prasad, O.n.K., l.i’.s. 

Mr. tl. B. l!’. iBnir, i.e.S. 

Mr. A. C. AA’iricrea, c.i.E. 

■Mr. J. R, ML Bennett, i.o.s. 

Sir Srlw yn How,- i'n'inanl Ic. iH . r.s.i., cM.v.., T.C.S., V.l>, 

Mr. 15 . .I.K. Hallow- s Ld.S. 

M r. ('. M. King, i.e.s, 

■Mr. (L J'. R,. Chaniit'r, O.n.t;. 

Mr. A. D. A.slulown, CM.E. 

Col. A. AV. R. Cochrane, I.ai.s. 

Afr. (i. Clarke, F.c.s. 

Raja Mnliammad Kjaz Itasnl Khan, r.P.T. of Jahangirabad, 
Raja Brij Narayan Jlahadiir, Ihii of .Padrauna. 

IMr. 11. C. Do.sange.s, Barristcr-at- J.aw. 

Mr. H, David, b.a., H. C. Vakil. 

Babu Khem Ciiaud. 
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The Punjab. 


Th( Punjab or land of the 8ve rivers, is so 
called from the ftve rivers by which it is en- 
closed, namely, the Jheluni, Chonab, llavi; 
Beas and Sutlej. Toiiether with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Native State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occunies the extreme north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Bajputana and west of the river .Tumna. 
Previous to October JO 12, the Punjab with 
Its feudatories embraced an area of 12(1,330 
sqtiare miles and a population at the Census 
of JOll of 24,187,7b0 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis) that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the ■ 
Indian Emi>ire. But the format ion of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls respectively. TJu- total I 
population oj the Proviine in 1021, incindintr 
the Baloch tribes on tlie l)order of the Dehra 
Chazi Khan District was 25,101.(H»0 of who'u 
4,410,036 were in the Indian States. 

Physical Features. | 

The preatcir part of the Punjab consists of) 
one vast alluvial plain, stretclihiff from the i 
iumna in the east to the Suleman BanRc in | 
the west. 3’he north-cast is occupied by ai 
section of tiie Himalayas and tiio Salt Kange ! 
forms its north-western unule. A few small j 
spurs of the. Aravalli mountain system traverse! 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the j 
Bidge at Delhi. Tlie Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions. The Himalayan I 
I raid includes an area of 22,000 scpiare miles,! 
with a scanty population living scattertal in i 
tiny mountain humh'ts. The Salt Range ; 
tract includes the districts of At took, Bawal- j 
pindi and .Thelum and part of Sbahpur district. | 
Its physical eonflgur.ation is broken and eon- , 
fused and the mountainous tracts of ftlurreej 
and Kahiita ap])roximate closely in cliaracter- 
J'ties to the Himalayan tract. Except in the, 
lulls, the rainfall leaves little margin for protee- ! 
tion against distre.ss in unfavourabic seasons ! 
and irrigation Is almost uriknown. Skirting i 
tin base of tll(^ hillr and hieluding the low range 
of tlio Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane j 
trac.t. 'ihi.s tract, secure In an ample rainfall, 
■;n<J traversed hy streams from the lulls, com- 
prises son^ of the most fertile atul thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Jts popula- j 
tion of over four millions is almost wholly 
agneultural and pastoral but it includes one | 
largo town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
f unjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
•JbjOnC/ square miles with a population 
' t lOj millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
! ' evf^rywbere so far sutticient that cultivation ' 

Possible, without irrigation in fairly favem- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
^rea the margin is so sligJit that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
Ml the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
i‘)mine, Witliiu the eastern plains lie the large 
' irr . of I^ahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion bi comparison with the western Punjab 
IS largely urban. The western plains cover 
a I area of .59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
of a little over six millions. The rain- 


fall in this area, ■icavlost In the north and 
cast and decreasing towards the west and south; 
is everywhere so scanty tliat cultivation is only 
possible wittj the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moivt, by 
the retreating fioods. In this very eireiim- 
stanee, these tiaets find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means? 
nothing worse than a ssrarcity of grns.o. So 
little rain is siifihdent, and absolute drought 
occurs no seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony anvis on 
the Chenao and .Ihcliim Canals which now 
i challenge the titli' of llie (‘astern plains ns 
j the most fertile, wi'althy and populous poT» 

I tions of tin* iirovinee, Multan and l.yalipur 
j are the largest towns in the westeni area. 
Owing to its gengraphieul position, its scanty 
rainfall and clondle.^s skiivs, and perhaps to its 
wiile expanse of unlilled plains, the climate 
of the I’unjah jiresents gK'ater extremes of 
both licat and cold tlian any other ]>oiiion of 
India. Tin? summer, from April to .S(?j)trm- 
ber, is s(;orchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But tin* bright 
sun and invigorating air make? the climate 
of the Piinjah in the cold weather almost ideal. 
Slates. 

The Indian Stat(>s of the Vunja!? wi'.re {onuerly 
in the Bolitical charge of the I’unjah (Jovern- 
iiuiut.. In 1921, however, tin? tlurteen most’ 
important states, liKinding I’aliala, BahawaJpur, 
.lind and Nai ha, were, formeil into a separate 
“ ru'Jab States Auem y ” nndnr the cout’-ol 
of the. Agent to (ho (I'ovf^rnor-Hcni'ral, Bnnjah 
Stales. iiuM.'nty 8tat (?s remaining in the charge 
of the Bnnjab (Jovernnient, are the Simla 
Hill State.s, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla is rolilical Ofiieor, and tliree small 
States in tin? Amiiiila Division, Kalsia, Patandi 
and Dnjana, which arc supervised hy the 
Commissioner of Ambala. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one half is Maho- 
mcdaii, thre(?-(?ighth.s Hindu and otje-eighth 
Sikli. So<?ially tin? landed classes stand high 
and of thos(?’th(? Jats, iiumbiTing nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one half the Jats arc? Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikti and oric-si.xtlj Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are (?qually 
divided over the five divisions of the province. 
N(?xt in importance? conn? the Bajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. Tin? ma- 
jority of them are Mahomeduns by religion, 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They are widely distributod over the 
province. Botli Juts and Rajputs of tin? Piin- 
jal) provide many of the best rcicruits for the 
Indian Army, In fa(?t all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, exc<?pfc In the south- 
we,ftt(irn districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal forreernits in tlie great war and 
I the jirovinec-’s contribiitiori of upwards of 
! 400,000 nuui to the man power of the Empin? 
j .speaks for itself. Th(? Hu jars arc an important 
! agricultural and pastoral tribe, eJiiefly found 
I In the eastern half of the province and in the 
i extreme north-west. In organisation they 
' closely resemble the Jats and are od on abgorb(‘.d 
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Into that tribe. There are tnany minor af^l- 
cultural tribes, priestly and rellffious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatns, Aroras and Banlas) and 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Ehakhas). and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele* 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbourine 
districts In the west, who number about 
balf a million and maintain their tribal 
iystem, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mian wall districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element Is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punlabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndl, and is spoken in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which Includes Hindustani, Urdu 
(the polished language of the towns) and other 
Hindi ; Western Paharl. which Is spoken in 
the hill tracts; and Rajasthani, the language 
of Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
proportions of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province, affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 50 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of pcas^ant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
i ng five-sixths belonging to private owners. 
But a large part of the Government land is 
BO situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. Thus 
the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates nearly 
2,000,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land and the Lower Jhelum Canal, 400,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
when the colonisation scheme is completed, 
will add 1,580,000 acres to this total. 
Large areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
8,700 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
is the most important and the development 
of Irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next in importance to wheat 
is gram. Other important staples are barley, 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. Cotton is 
grown generally throughout the province. On 
the Canal Irrigated areas the Cotton grown Is 
chiefly American but elsewhere it is the short 
stapled variety, known as * Bengals.* The 
country being preiwnderantly agricultural, a 
considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies In Its live-stock. Large profits are 
derived from the cattle and dairy trades and wool 
is a staple product in the south -west in Kulu and 
Kangra and thronghout the plains generally. 
The production of hides and skins Is also an 
important industry. 


Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small 
roek salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
building being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Sfaahpur and Mian wall districts with an output 
of about 75,000 tons a year, and gold washing 
is carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results. Iron and copper ores 
are plentiful but difflculties of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing country, the total number of 
factories being only 465 the majority of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories. 
Cotton weaving as a domestic industry 
is carried on by means of hand looms 
in nearly every village. The Salvation Army 
and the five Government Weaving Schools have 
shown considerable enterprise in improving 
the hand -weaving industry. Blankets and 
woollen rugs are also produced in considerable 
quantities and the carpets of Amritsar are fam- 
ous. Silk weaving is also carried on and the 
workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and earthen- 
ware are fairly numerous and ivory carving 
is carried on at Amritsar and in the Patiala 
State and Muzaffargarh District. Mineral Oil 
is being extracted and retoed in the Attock 
District and a cement industry has been started. 
Administration. 

Prior to the passing of the Indian Reform 
Act of 1919 the system of administration was 
that of a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from the 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under that 
Act the Province was raised to the status of 
a Governorship, with an Executive Council 
and Ministers, the Governor in Council being 
in charge of tlie Reserved Subjects and the Go- 
vernor with his Ministers of the Transferred 
Subjects. The general system of provincial 
administration under this scheme is sketched 
In the section Provincial Govemmeni« {q, t>.) 
where is also given a list of the Reserved abd 
Transferred Subjects. Associated with the 
Governor and the Council and Ministers is an 
enlarged Legislative Council, with wide powers, 
whose scope and authority are given under 
the T^egislatlve Councils (g. v.), the system 
being common to all the major ^ovinces. The 
business of Government Is carried on through 
the usual Secretariat which consists of four 
Secretaries, designated (1) Cliief, (2) Home, 
(3) Financial Secretaries and Secretary, Trans- 
ferred Departments, one Assistant Secretary, one 
Deputy Secretary and two Under-Secretaries, 
The post of Revenue Secretary has 
been held in abeyance temporarily and the 
work hitherto done 1^ that officer has been 
transferred to the Financial Commissioners 
who have been designated Secretaiies to Govern- 
ment In the Revenue and Development Depart- 
ments. In the Public Works Department, there* 
are also three Secretaries (Chief Engineers), 
one in the Buildings and Roads Branch and 
two in the Irrigation Branch. The heads 
of the Police and Educational Departments 
are also Under-Secretaries to Government. 
The Government spends the winter in Lahore 
and the summer (n-om the middle of May to 
the middle of October) in Simla. Under 
the Governor, the province Is adminis- 
tered by five Commissioners (for Am* 
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bala, Jullunder, Lahore, Eawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 in number — each of 
whom Is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
misstoners (who are the highest Court of 
Kevenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the three Chief Engincrrs, ihe Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspvctor-Qeneral of Prisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspector-General of Registration, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and .toint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 
Justice. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and crimtuai cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious oflences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
six puisne judges (either Civilians or barristers), 
and four additional judges. Subordinate to the 
High Court are the District and Sessions 
Judges (22 in number) each of whom e.xcrcises 
(dvil and criralnaJ jurisdiction in a civil and 
Kos.slons division comprising one or more 
districts. In districts in which the Frontier 
Crimea Regulation is in force the Deputy Com- 
missioner on the finding of a Council of Elders 
(Jirga) may pass sentence up to four years* 
jUiprisonment. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Govcmnient is secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, each exercising authority j 
over a district; of Miinieii)al, Small Town,' 
and Notified Area Committees each exercising i 
authority over an Urban area, and of Pancha- 1 
yats, each exercising authority over a revenue; 
istate or a compact group of revenue estates. ! 
Tijc funds of District Boards are derived from I 


I Police. 

The Police force Is dhided into District and 
Railway Police. The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector- General, who is a 
^ member of the Gazetted force and has under 
j him three Deputy Inspector-Generals and a 
! fourth Deputy Inspector-General in charge 
I of Criminal Investigation Department and 
! Finger Print Bureau at Phillaiir. There is 
j a Police 'J’rainlng School at Phillaur controlled 
! by a Principal of the rank of Suiwrintcndont of 
' Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police arc controlled by Superintendents, each 
of wliom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

The strides whicli have been made in the past 
ten years especially in the concluding years of 
the period have brought the Punjab In line with 
the older and more forward provinces. What 
is still more noteworthy is that the advance 
is not confined to any one form of education 
blit is spread over all grades and varieties. In 
addition to instit utions scattered over the entire 
province through private liberality, Govern- 
ment maintains three arts colleges, one central 
training college, one arts college for women, and 
the Govcniment Training Class for FiUroiieans 
at Ghoragall, 26 normal schools for teachers of 
both sexes, 55 secondary schools for hoys and 
girls, a reformatory school and 13 centres for 
vocational training. Apart from these institu- 
tions for general education, Government main- 
tains seven higher grade professional Institu- 
tions, viz., the liyallpur Agricultural College, 
the medical and veterinary colleges at Lahore, 
the school of engineering at Rasul, the Mayo 
school of arts and the Railway technical school, 
Lahore, and the MaeJagan Engineering College, 
Moghalpura. 

The Department of Education is in charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
of l*nblic Instruction. The Punjab Univer- 
sity controls higher education. 

Forests. 


a (:e?53 on the land revenue of the district supide- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
3funi<Mp.nl,fimaHTown, and Notified Area Com- 
mittees from octroi and in some cases otlier 
forms of taxation and (Jovcrninent grants. The 
Pancliayat Is an attempt to revive the tradi- 
tional \illage community, the elected committee 
or Panchayat possessing certain powders in 
respect of taxation, local option, civil and 
criminal justice an 1 other matters. The elective 
ininciple Is now practically universal in all 
classes of local self-governing bodies. Under 
the reformed system of Government the jniblic 
ha? begun to show considerable interest in 
elections. 


Large areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are luiauited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of wliich is about 
8,700 square miles. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is controlled by 
the In i cctor-Gcneral of Civil Hospitals (a 
member of the Indian Medical Service). The 
Department of Public Health is controlled by 
Director of Public Health (also a ujcraber of the 
Indian Medical Service) who for the present 
has under him two Assistant Directors of Pub- 
lic Health and is advised by the Sanitary Board, 
with the Sanitary Engineer as Technical 
Adviser. 
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Hbads of Aocottnt. I 

Budget 

Estimate^ 

1025-26. 

Heads of Account. 

j 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1925-26. 


(In thousands 


(In thousands 

Revenue Receipts. 

of Rupees,) 

Buildings and Roads. 

of Rupees.) 

Prinmpal Heads of Revenve. 


XXX— Civil Works . . 

3,72 

T1 — Taxes on Income 

4,91 



V — Land Revenue (gross) . . 

4,69,87 

Miscellaneous. 


Deduct — Revenue cred’t- 

—1,88,66 



ed to Irrigation. 

... 

XXXII — Transfers from Insu- 

.... 



ranee Fund. 


Not Land Revenue 

2,81,21 





XXXITI — Receiptsin aid of Super- 

5,26 

VI — £x(d8C 

1.14,00 

annuation. 


Vn — Stamps 

1,11,80 





XXXIV — Stationery and Printing 

94 

VIII— Forests 

40,00 



IX—Rcgistration 

8,70 

XXXV— Miscellaneous 

21,37 

Total 

5,60.65 

Total . . 

27,57 

Irrigalion. 


Contributions and Aasignments 


XI IT — Irrigation — ^Works for 


to Central and Provincial 


which capital accounts 


Governments. 


are kept— 




Linnet Receipts 

4,06,74 

XXXIX- A — ^Miscellaneous adjust- 

5 

Indirect credit® (Land 

1,88,66 

ments between the Cen- 


Revenue due to Irriga- 


traland Provincial Qov- 


tion). 

— 

emments. 


Oross atnounl. .. 

5,95,40 



Deduct — ^Working Expenses. 

- 1,62,39 

Total Revenue Receipts 

10,77, :i4 

Net XIII-- 1 r r i g a ti 0 n 

4 ,33,01 



Receipts. 


llxtraordinanf Item s . 


XIV — Irrigation — Works for 

4,84 

XL — Extraordinary Receipts .. 

63,03 

which no capital ac- 




counts are kept. 


Capitai Receipts. 


Total .. 

4,37,85 

Loans and Advances 

16,05 

Debt Services. 


Famine Insurance Fund . . 

2,00 

XVI — Interest 

0.42 






Permanent debt, Rupee loan 

1,80,00 

Civil Administration . 






Permanent Debt, Hydro-Electric 

34,82 

XVII — Administration of Justice 

9,70 

loan. 


X Vll I — J ails and Convict Settle- 

1.83 

Loan from Governmentof India . . 

...» 

ments. 



• 



Ditto. overdraft . . 

10,70 

XIX— Police 

1,43 





Deposits to Sinking Fund 

61 

1 XVI — ^MiscellalncousDcpiut ments 

68 





Total Capital Receipts . . 

2.44,18 

Total 

16,64 



Beneficent Departments. 


balance. 


XXI — Education 

11,50 

Opening Balance in Famine In- 

7,72 

XXn— Medical 

2,44 

surance Fund. 


XXIII— Public Health .. 

1,22 

1 




! other Opening Balance . . 

46 

XXIV— Agriculture. 

8,96 

1 


XXV — Industries 

32 

1 Total Balance . . 

8,18 

Total 

24,44 

1 Total Receipts 

18,92.78 
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HEADS 07 Account. 

Budget, 

Estimate, 

1925-20. 

Heads 07 account. 


{In thousands 

! 

Expenditure Charoed to 

of Rupees.) 

Miscellaneous. 

Bevsnue. 

43 — Famine Belief tmd Insurance 

Direct demands on the Revenue 


i45 — Superannuation and Pensions 

5 — Land Bevenue 

46,92 

46 — Stationery and Printing (Be- 

6— Excise 

19,86 

1 served). 

7 — 8tami)s 

2 90 

, 46 — Stationery and Printing 

8 — Forests 

28,00 

! (Transferred). 

9 — Begistratlon 

1,05 

, 47 — ^Aliscellaneoiis (Beserved) 

! 47 -M'scellancous (Transferred). . 

Total .. 

98,23 

Total . . 

Irrigalion Revenue Accounts » 



14 — Irrigation Works for which 

1,00,56 

Contributions and Assignments to 

capital accounts are kept 

Central and Provincial Guv- 

(Interest on debt.) 


emments . 

1 ;, — Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex- 

25,03 

1 — Contribution and Assignment s 

penditure. 


to Central Government. 

52- A — ^lillscellancous adjustments 

Total . . 

1,25,59 

between Central and Provin- 
cial Oovernmeuta. 

Irrigation Capital Account charg- 


Total 

ed to Revenue. 


1 O'— Irrigation Works 

4,63 



— 

Civil Cont ingencies Fund .. 

Debt Services. 


19 — Interest on Ordinary Debt . . 

--3,50 

Total Expenditure charged to 

21— Beduction or Avoidance of 

1,86 

Bevenue. 

Bebt. 




r.tfuoiilinury Items. 

Total 

- 1,64 

52 -Extraordinary charges 

Capital Expendituhic not 

Civil Administration. 


Charged to Bevenue. 

22 — General Administration (Re- 

1,00,88 

52-A . — Forest Capital Expenditure 

served. 

55 — Construction of Irrigation, 

22 — General Admin is t r a 1 1 0 n 

1.34 

Navigation , Eini)ankinont 

(Transferred.) 


and Drainage Works. 

24 — ^Administration of Justice 

57,42 

56-C — Industrial Development — 
Capital Expenditure. 

25 — Jails and Convict Settlements 

82,68 

56-D. — Hydro-Electric Scheme — 

26— Police 

1,09,03 

Capital Expenditure. 

37 — Mlscellaneons Departments 

73 

60 — Civil Works — Capital Expen- 

(Boserved.) 


diture. 

3 7 —Miscellaneous Departments 

28 

60-A. — Other Provincial Works- 

(Transferred.) 


Capital E.vi)eTidlturo. 
Permanent debt discharged 

Total 

3,08,36 

Temporary debtdlscharged 

Loans and Advances (Beserved).. 

Beneficent Departments. 


Loans and Advances (Transferred) 
Payment made to Contra) Govern- 

30 — Scientific Departments 

27 

31 — Education (Beserved) 

0,69 

ment on account of balance of 

3 1 — Education (Transferred) 

1,35,77 

Provincial Loan Account. 
Deposits, Advonces, Suspenses 

32— Medical 

40,22 

33— Public Health 

J7,J2 

Total Capital Expenditure not 

34 — Agrlonlture 

41,63 

charged to Bevenue, 

35— Industries 

9.01 

Balance. 

Total . . 

2,60,71 

Sinking Fund balance 

Closing Balance in Famine Insur- 

Buildings and Roads. 


ance Fund. 

.. . f Beserved 

1,64 

Other Closing Balance .. 

41 — Civil Works •< 

(.Transferred .. 

1,11,90 

Total Balance . . 

Total 

1,13,44 

Total Disbursements. 

— . — 




BudROb 

Estlmute, 

1925-20, 


{In thoumnds 
of Rupeef,) 
3,81 
35,71 
8,48 

50 


5,28 

12,62 


66,30 


1,13,84 

00 


1,14,44 

1,50 


10,81,50 


1,30 

1,08,01 


l.‘^2 

34,82 

37,17 


*’ * 11,22 

10,50 


3,0(»,8 4 


Cl 

9.72 


10,33 

13,92,73 
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The Punjab. 


Administration. 

Governor, H. E. Sir Malcolm Ifaih v, K.c.??.!., 

0. 1.K., l.c.s. 

Pbesonal Staff. 

PrimU SeereUtni, (on Imre) Alajor T). 

D.s.o., M.C., C'aplaiii A. 7^.11. Amltrson, l.A. 
(Offie/Udimj). 

Aides-de-Camp, Caittain E. .T. ().’ 1). lnL'lisiui<l 
Captain JC (I. W. Johns. 

Hon. A idfis-de~Carnp. >Iira Slnuli Buhadnr, Hon. 
iAcut. Rcsaklar Major: Dhani ICnn, Hon. 
Lieut.; luid Attar Klian, Hon. Captain. 

Membfbs of Council. 

The Hon. Sir John Maynard. 

The Hon. Tf han Bahadur Mij ji Sir Fazli H u3.sain. 
Ministers. 

The Hon. Sirdar Jogendra Sin^di, Minister for 
Agricnltiiie. 

The Hon. Rai Sahih ('liundhri Chhotu Ram, 

B. A., Minister ot 1 ’.ducal ion. 

Secret ARiAT. 

Chief Seeretnnj, H. T). Craih, c.s.i., i.o.S. 

Home. Seerctaru, J. M. Dumielt , M.A., c.i.k., i.o.s. 

Financial Secretary, Miles Irving, b.a., o.b.e. 

1. c.s. 

Public Works Department 
Irrigation Branch. 

SecretarVs W. P. Sangater, c.l.E., m.t.o.e. 

BuUtiings and Hoads Branch, 

Secretarff, A. S... Montgomery, o.i.k. 

Revenue Department. 

Finanritil VounmUHioner, A. Af. Slow, n.A.. 

C. B.K., l.c.s. 

Director of Industries, E. A. Scott, O.B.E, 
Director of Agriculture, D. AUlne, b. sc. 
Inspector-Genl. of Registration, H. K. Trevaskis, 
0. B. E..I.O.P. 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, Sir George- Ander- 
son, Kt., M.A., C.T.K. 

Inspector-General of Police, L. L. Tomkins, 
O.I.E. 

Comermtor of Forests, AVilliam Afayes, F.C.II. 
M.L.C. 

Impcctor-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. C. II. 
Itakhle, T.M.S. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. W. H. C. 

Forster, m.b., d.imi., i.m.s. 

7 nspeftor-Genrrul of Prisons, Lieut. -Col. A. W. 
Greig, I.M.S. 

Accountant-General, C. W. Carson, O.B.E. 
Postmaster-General, J. R. T. Booth. 

Lieutenant-Governors op the Punjab. 

Sir John Lawrence, Bart., G.C.B. . . . . IS.'SO 

Sir Robert Montgomery, E.C.B. . . . . 1869 

Ikmald Friell AlcLcod, C.B, .. .. 1865 

Alajor-General Sir Henry Durand, K.O.S.I., 1870 
O.B., died at Tonk, January 1871, 

R. H. Davies, c.s.l. 1871 

R. E. Kgerton, 1877 

Sir Charles U. Aitchb.on, K.c.S.l., 1882 
O.I.K. 

•Tamc.s Broad wood Lyal . . . . . . 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.O.S.I 1892 

William Alack wort h Voung, C.S.I. .. 1897 

Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.c.S.l 1902 

Sir D. C. J. Ibbetson, K.O.S.I., resigned 3907 
22ud January 1908. 

l.G. Wallajr, C.S.I. (ollg.) .. .. 1907 

Sir Louis W. Dane, K.c i.E., C.S.I. . . 1908 

James AlcCronc Douic (offg.) . . . . 1911 

Sir M. F. O’Dwycr, K.c.S.l 1913 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.O.I.E., C.s.i, . , 1918 

governors of tub Punjab. 

.'lir Edward Maclagan, K.O.I.E., C.S.I, ,, 1920 

Sir Malcolm Hail y, K.O.S.I,, O.i.E. .. 1924 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’l)le Kbaii Baluidnr Shaikh Abdul Kadir, B.A., l>:ir-at-T.aw (President). 

Sardar Abnasha Singh (Secretary). 

Hakim Ahmad Shiija (.Vasiatant St-cretary) 

IsOMINATEO. 

Officials. 

Tlie Hoii'ble Sir John Maynard, k.o.i.k., c.s.i,, Finance Alemher, Lahore. 

The Hon’blc Klnn Baliadur .Mian Sir Fazli Hussain, Revenue Member, Lahore. 

Tolliiiton, Mr. Henry Phillips, O.s.l., c.l.E., l.c.s.. First Commls.siouer and S(‘cret3ry 
to G. i*. Developnient De])artmcnt, Lahore. 

Dunnett, Air. James Afacdonald, C.l.E., l.c.s., Home Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, Lahore. 

Bhldc, Air. Al. "V., l.c.s. , lA’gal Remembrancer and Secretary to Government, Pun- 
jab, Li'gislutlve Depavtmi ut, Lahore. 
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Cralk, Mr. H. D., O.8.I., 1.0.8,, Chief Secretary to GoYernment, Punjab, Lahore. 

Gill, Lt.-Col. C. A., l.M.s., Director of Public Health, Punjab, Lahore. 

Irving, Mr. Miles, o.b.e., I.O.8., Secretary to Government, Punjab, Finance Depart* 
ment, Lahore. 

Stowe, Mr. Alexander Montague, o.b.b., i.e.s.. Financial Commissioner and Sec- 
retary to Government, Punjab, Ee venue Department, Lahore. 

Bearley, Mr. John Godfrey, i.o.s.. Secretary to Government, Punjab, Transferred 
Departments, Lahore. 

Sangster, Mr. W. P., C.I.B., M.i.c.E., Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Lahore. 

Kunwar Dalip Singh, Bar-at-Law. 

Anderson, Sir George, Kt, c.i.E., Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 

Muzailar Khan, Khan Bahadur. 

Milne, Mr. David, Offg. Director of Agriculture, Punjab. 


Non-officials. 

Gopal Das, Bhandarl, Bai Bahadur, Sir, Kt., c.i.E., m.b.e.. President, Municipal 
Committee, Amritsar. 

Ja-wahir Singh, Sartiar Bahadur, Sardar, Mustafabad, District Ambala. 

Maya Das, Mr. Earnest, Secretary, District Board, Ferozepore. 

Mehdi Shah, Khan Bahadur, Sayad Sir, K.c.i.E., O.B.E., Otdra District, Lyallpur. 
Muzaffar Khan, Lieut., Malik of Wan Bachran, District Shahpur. 

Eoberts, Mr. Owen, Representative of European and Anglo-Indian Communities. 
Webb, Mr. Henry WUliam. 


Elected. 


Kame of member. 


Constituency. 


Abdul Aziz, Mian 

Abdul Qadlr, Khan Bahadur Shaikh 
Afzal Haq, Ohaudhri 
Bakhtawar Singh, Sardar 
Banke Bai, Lala, B.A., LL.B. 

Bhagat Bam, Baizada 


Bodh Baj, Lala, K.A., ll.b 

Buta Singh, Sardar, B.A., LL.B. 

Chhotu Bam, Bai Sahib ChaudhrJ, B.A., LL.B. 

Dan Singh, Sardar 

Dhanpat Bai, Bai Bahadur, Lala 

Dhan Baj, Bhasin, Captain, M.B., B.S.. . 

Dhira Siifgh, Sardar, M.b.jB.s 

Diwan Chand, Lala 

Dull Chand, Chaudhri 

Faiz Muhammad, Shaikh, B.A., LL.B. .. 

Farman All Khan, Subedar-Major 

Fazl All, Khan Bahadur Chaudhri, h.b.e, 

Fazl Khan, Munshi Kala Afghana 

Firoz Khan, Boon, Malik 

Firoz-ud-din Khan, Bana, B.A., LL.B. 

Ganga Bam, Bai Sahib Lala, b.a., ll.b. 
Ghulam Muhammad, Chaudhri . . 

Gokul Chand Barang, Dr., M.A., ph. d. 

Gray, Mr. V. F 


Lahore City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Hoshlarpur-cum-Ludhiana, Bural. 

Hoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Bural. 
South-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 

Jullundur-cum-Ludhiana (Non-Muhammadan )» 
Bural. 

West Punjab Towns (Non-Muhammadan), 
I Urban. 

I Multan Division and Sheikhupura (Sikh), Bural. 

' South-East Bohtak (Non-Muhammadan) Bural. 
Amritsar (Sikh), Rural. 

^ Chairman, Punjab National Bank, Ltd. (Pun* 

I jab Industries.) 

East and West Central Towns (Non-Muhamma- 
dan), Urban. 

Kasur (Non-Muhammadan). 

Amritsar City (Non -Muhammadan). 

; Kama! (Non-Muhammadan), Bural. 

Dera Ghazi Khan (Muhammadan), Bural. 
Rawalpindi (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Gujrat East (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Gurdaspur (Muhammadan). 

I Shahpur East (Muhammadan), Bural. 

■ South-East Towns (Muhammadan), Urban 
' Ambala-cnm-Simla (Non-Muhammadan), Bural. 
Gujrat West (Muhammadan), Rural. 

i North-West Towns (Non -Muhammadan), 

I Urban. 

: Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Trades 
AsHOclation, Commerce. 


5 
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Punjab Legidahve Council, 


Name of member* 


CoDBtitnciicy. 


Ourbakah Singb, Sardar 

Haibat Khan, Daha, M 

Har Chand Singh, Sardar 

Husain Shah, Sayad 

Jodh Singh, Sardar 

Karam Ilahl, Khan Bahadur Ghaudhri, m.b.e.. . 
Kesar Singh, Chaudhri . . 

Khan Muhammad, Khan, Wagha, Malik 

Labha Singh, H.A. 

Mangal Singh, Sardar 

Maqbool Mabmood, Mir 

Hazhar All Azhar, M., B.A., ll.b. 

Mohan Lai, Lala, B.A., LL.B 

Mohan Lai Bhatnagar, Lala, B.A., ll.b. 

Mohindar Singh, Sardar 

Muhammad Abdullah Khan, Khan 

Muhammad Husain, Sayad 

Muhammad Jamal Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
Sardar 

Muhammad Mehr Shah, Nawab Sayad 
Muhammad Baza Shah, Gilani, Makhdumzada. 

Muhammad Sadiq, Shaikh 

Muhammad Saif Ullah Khan, Khan . . 
Muhammad Shafl All Khan, Chaudhri . . 

Muhammad Shah Nawaz, Mian 

Mumtaz Muhammad, Khan, Tiwana, Captain. . 

NaJib-ud'Din Khan, Chaudhri 

Kanak Chand, Pandit, m.a 

Narain Singh, Sardar, B.A., ll.b. 

Narendra Nath, Dlwan Bahadur Baja . . 

Nihal Chand, Sikri, Lala, l.m. A b 

Nur Din, Chaudhri 

Partap Singh, Jamadar 

Pohap Singh, Bao, M.A., LL.B. 

Bam Singh, Chaudhri 

Bandhir Singh, Sardar, Kalaswala 

Buchi Bam Sahni, Lala, M.A 

Saadtillah Khan, Chaudhii, B.A. 

Sahib Dad Khan, Chaudhri 

Sewak Bam, Bai Bahadur Lala 

Shahab-ud-din, Ghaudhri, B.A., ll.b 

Shahadat Kim Bai 

Sham Lai, Lala 

Bikander Hayat Khan, Lieut. Sardar, m.b.b. . . 

Tara Singh, Sardar, B.A., ll.b. 

Tek Bam, Chaudhri 


Ambala Division (Sikh), Bural. 

Multan East (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Lyallpur (Sikh), Bural. 

Jhang (Muhammadan), Bural. 

(Sikli), Urban. 

Gujranwala (Muhammadan), Bural. 
Amritsar-cum-Gurdaspur, Bural. 

Sheikhpura (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Gujranwalla (Non -Muhammadan). 

Sikh Landholders. 

Amritsar (Muhammadan), Bural. 

East and West Central Town (Muhammadan), 
Urban. 

North-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Ur- 
ban. 

Lahore and Ferozepore-eum-Sheikhupura (Non- 
Muhammadan). 

Ludhiana (Sikh), Bural. 

Muzaffargarh, (Muhammadan), Bural. 
Montgomery (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Baloch Tumandar ( Landholders L 

Jhelum (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Multan West (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Amritsar (Muhammadan). 

Mlanwali (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Ambala Division North-East (Muhamma- 
dan), Bural. 

Lahore (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Shahpur West (Muhammadan), Bural. 
Forozeporc (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Hosliiarpur (Non-Muhammadan), Bural. 

i’Bawalpindi Division and Gujranwala (Sikh)* 
Bural. 

Punjab Landholders (General). 

Lahore City (Non-Muhammadan). 

Lyallpur South (Muhammadan), Bural. 
JuUunder (Sikh), Bural. 

Ourgaon (Non -Muhammadan), Bural. 

Kangra (Non -Muhammadan), Bural. 

Sialkot-cum-Gurdaspur (Sikh), Bural. 

Punjab University. 

Jullundur (Muhammadan), Bural. 
Gurgaon-eum-Hissar (Muhammadan), Bural. * 
Multan Division (Non -Muhammadan), Bural. 

Sialkot (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Tiyallpur North (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Hissar (Non-Muhammadan), Bural. 

I Artock (Muhammadan), Bural. 

^ Ferozepore (Sikh), Bural. 

I Bohtuk (Non-Muhammadan), Bural. 




Burma. 


Tha Pfo^moe of Burma Ilea between Ase^ 
on the Noftb-'West and China on the North- 
Beat, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
Weet and South-West and Slam on the South- 
East. Its area Is appioxiinately 268,000 
square miles, of whldi 184,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 16,000 are unad- 
minlstered and 63,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country is the series of rivers and 
hills runningfan-llke from North to South with 
fertile valleys In between, widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations In cumate. The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenasserlm have a rainfall of 
about 200 Inches, the Delta less than half that 
amount. The hot season is short mid the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 06**, the minimum about 60**. 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 Inches In the centraTdry sone which lies 
in a ‘‘rain shadow** and has a climate resembl- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
but this Is compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and east of tlie dry tone lie the 
Eachin hlUs and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Gonsequentlv it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 Indies on the average. Its area Is 
over 50,000 square miles. There is no other re- 
gion of similar area In the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges ( ITo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
Varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1921 was 18,160,090. There were 8,382,335 
Barmans, 1,017,087 Shans, 1,220,356 Karens, 
146,845 Kachlns, 288.847 Chins, 800,700 
Arakanese and 823,500 Talalngs. There Is also 
s large alien population of 149,060 Chinese 
and 887,077 innlaus, while the European 
and Anglo-Indian population numbered 25,005. 

The Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group andtlicir 
language Ho the Tibeto-Chinese family. They 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 per 
cent, of the agriculture of the country being In 
their hands. The Burmese, and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the Worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal. The Interest taken by the Bur- 
mese In the course of the war, their response 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country Is giving way to an 
intelligent loyalty to British mb. 

In appearance the Butman Is usually 
somewhat thort and thick set with Mongolian 
features. His dreui Is most dtsttnetlve and 
exceedingly comfortable. It eonalsti of a silk 
handkerchief bound round his forehead, a loose 


Jacket on his body and a long aklrt or longyi tied 
round his waist, reaching to bis ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps^e most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part In the household eco* 
nomy and In petty trading. Their dress Is 
somewhat similar to the men's minus the silk 
I kerchief on the head, and the longyi is tucked 
In at the side instead of being tied In front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
I would, for grace and neatness, challenge rom- 
pailBon with any woman In the u'orid. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
Chindwln, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work of waterways, is indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra* 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mall, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma Railways Company has a length 
of 1,670 miles open line. The principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay ; from Sagatng 
to Myltkyina, the most northern point in the 
system ; the Rangoon-Prome line ; and the 
Pegu-Martaban line, which serves Moulmetn 
on the further bank of the Salween River. 

Industry. 

Agriculture Is the chief Industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population. The nett total cropped area 
Is 15 i million acres of which more than half a 
million acres are cropi)ed more than once. Irri- 
gation works supply water to nearly 14 million 
acres. India Is very largely dependent on 
Burma for her supplies of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol which rank second to rice in order 
of importance. Teak wood is exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India. 

Forests play an important part in the In- 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves 
cover some 30,000 square miles, while unclasscd 
forests are estimated at about 115,000 square 
miles. Government extracts some 107.000 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers arc the chief extract over 841,000 tons. 
Other timber extrac;ted by licensees amounts 
to over 431 ,ooo tons and firewood over 824,000 
tons. 

The War gave a great impetui to the 
extraction of tin and wolfram In the Tavoy and 
Mergnt Districts. Since the War, there has 
been a very poor market for wolfram and the 
price of tin has been subject to considerable 
fluctuations. Wolfram and tin are found to- 
gether in most mining areas in Tavoy, the x>ro- 
portlon varying from almost pure tin to almost 
pure wolfram. In order to help the tin and 
wolfram Industries to tide over the period of 
depression, the Local Government in 1021 sanc- 
tioned a scheme by which Government gnaran- 
] teed advances made by the Bank against stocks 
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of these metals. The scheme came to an end 
early in 1928. 

In addition further help was given to these 
Industries by the remission from the 1st Jan- 
uary 1921 to the 14th February 1923 of fees, I 
rents and royalties due from tin and wolfram 
ooncessionB. Notwithstanding these oonoes* 
sions, many mines have b^ closed down. 
SOverf lead and dno ore are extracted by 
the Burma Corporation at Bawdwin in the 
Northern Shan States. Copper in small quantities 
is also found there. There are small deposits of 
Molybdenite In Tavoy and Mergul and of plati- 
num in Hidtkylna. The output of predous 
stones from the ruby mines has declined. Gold 
dredging In the Mylthyina District has proved 
unprofitable and the company has been wound 
up. From the mines in the Hnkong valley 
Jade and amber are won. Tlie oldest and 
largest oil field in the province is at Yenan- 
gyaung in Magwo district where the Burma 
Oil Company has its chief wells. But borings 
in other districts have shown that the oil- 
bearing strata extend over a large part of the 
drv sone, and the output from the smaller 
fields in Pakokku and Minbu districts is now 
considerable, while the wells sunk in Thaye- 
tmyo district are also showing satisfactory 
returns. Two-thirds of the total production 
comes from the Yenangyaimg field. The 
Burma Oil Company take their oil to the re- 
fineries at Bangoon by pipe line from Singu 
and Yenangyaung. Other companies take 
it down by river fiats. The area under rubber 
is 79,000 acres. 

Manufactures. 

There are 919 factories, nearly three-fifths of 
which are engaged in milling rice and nearly 
one-sixth are sawmillB. The remainder are 
chiefly cotton ginning mills, oil mlils for the 
extraction of oil from groundnuts, and oil 
refineries connected with the petroleum industry. 
The average daily number of operatives Is over 
91,000. At the Census of 1921, 1,033,729 or 
28*48 per cent, of the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture and production. 

As is the case in other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory made article i 
Is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigenous. 
But at Amarapura in the Mandalay District 
a revival has taken place of hand silk- weaving. 
Burmese wood-carving is still famous and many 
artists in silver still remain, the finish of whose 
work is sometimes very fine. Bassein and 
Mandalay parasols are well known and much 
admired In Burma. But perhaps the most 
famous of ati hand-made and indigenons In- 
dustries is the lacquer wmk of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, iH’eeo, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo. A new art is the making of bronse 
figures. The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away from the con- 
ventionalised forms into whiqh their silver 
work had crystallised, and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce. 

AdministraUon. 

Burma, which was at that time administered 
as a Lieutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 


excluded from the operation of the Beform Act 
of 1919. It was felt that the I^ovinoe differed 
so markedly from the other Provinces In the 
Indian Em^re that its remiirements should be 
separately considered. After repeated discus- 
sions the question was referred to a speolal 
Biirma Beforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro- 
vince. This recommendation was accepted and 
its proposals became law. Under this Act 
Burma became a Govomor’s Province, with 
> an exeentive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q.v.). The main difference 
is in the sise of the electorate. Under the franch- 
ise accepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,600,000 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as a million, though that Is proba- 
bly an exaggeration. The Legislative Council 
consists of 104 member.s, of which 79 are elected 
and the balance nominated. Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women in Burma, female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning. 

Burma Is divided administratively into 
Upper Burma (including the Bban States 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Cblefb 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner* Federated Shan States, who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
Ist October 1922, and are designated the F. S. 
States. The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Conunls- 
sioners uf the adjoining Dlvlsioni. The Civil, 
Criminal and Revenue administration Is vested 
in the Chief of the State, subject to the res- 
trictions contained In the sanad. The law ad- 
ministered is the customary law of the State. 

Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
, of dlvtslons, three in Upper, four In Ix>wer 
Burma and one In the Federated Shan States. 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice Is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
CSilef Juiitice and nine other permanent Judges. 
An additional Judge has alro been appointed 
for a period of two years up to November 1026. 
The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges ; there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 

All village headmen have limited magisteiial 
powers and a considerable number are also 
Invested with civil Jurisdiction to a limited 
extent. 

In pursnance of the policy of decentralisa- 
tion steps were taken In 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and Influence whloh 
they possessed in Bnimese times hefoze the 
centralising tendencies of British rule made them 
praotioallysnboidinateotBoersofthe adminfstra 
tion. 

Public Works. 

This Department is administered by two 
Chief Engineers who are also Secretaries to 
Government in the Public Works Department, 
There are nine permanent Superintending 
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Engineers 7 (or Buildings and Bonds and 2 
(or Irrigation) and 79 Bxeoutive Ei^lneers and 
Assistant Bxeoutive Engineers. A Deputy Chief 
Engineer for Bonds in the Provinoe, and a Finan- 
claf Adviser who Is also Joint Seoretary to 
Government in the Publio Works and Finance 
Departments, have recently been appointed lor a 
penod o( one year and two years, respectively. 
In addition there is a temporary post of Superin- 
tending Engineer for Irrigation. There are also 
a Consulting Architect; Electrical Inspector, 
and Superintending Engineer, Department of 
Public Health (Specialist posts), the Incumbents 
of which are stationed at Headquarters. 

Police. 

The Pclice Force is divided into Civil, Mili- 
tary and Bangoon Town Police, The first 
two are under the control of the Inspector* 
Genera) of Police, the latter is under the orders 
of the Commissioner of Police, Bangoon, an 
officer of the rank o* Deputy Inspector-General. 
jThere is a Dy. Inspector-General, Administra- 
tion, in charge of adipinlatrative detail of the 
Civil roKce, and four other Deputy In^ctors- 
General, one each for the Eastern and Western 
Banges, one for the Bailway and Criminal In- 
vestigation . Department and one for the Mili- 
tary Police. 

A special feature of Bnrma is the Military 
Police. Its officers are deputed from the 
ndian Army. The rank and file are recruited 
rom natives of India with a few Eachins, 
Sarons and Shans. The experiment of recruit- 
Dg Burmese on a small scale has been successful. 
The organisation is military, the force being 
ivided into battalions. The object of the force 
i to supplement the regular troops in Bnrma. 
'heir duties, apart from their military work, 

I to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc., 
nd guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts.! 


Edncatlon. 

At the head is the Director of Public Instruo- 
tion with an Assistant Director, both belonging 
to the Indian Educational Ser^ce. There are 
nine Inspectors of Schools drawn from the J^dian 
Educational Service, while the Burma 'Educa- 
tional Service provides seven Assistant Inspec- 
tors. There is also an Inspectress of i^chools . 
A University for Burma has been estahUs^ed 
in Bangoon. 

A remarkable feature of education in Burma is 
the system of elementary education evolved, 
generations ago, by the genius of the people. 
Nearly every village has a monastery fhpoongyl- 
kyaung) ; every monastery is a village school 
and every Burman boy must, in accordance with 
his relimon, attend that school, shaving his 
head and for the time wearing the yellow robe. 
At the hpoongyi'kyaungs the boys are taught 
reading and writing and an elementary native 
system of arithmetic. The result Is that there 
are very few boys in Burma who are not able 
to read and write. 

Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department Is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 41 Civil Surgeons. 
There is also a Director of Publio Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, an Ins- 
pector-General of Prisons, three whole time 
Superintendents of Prisons, a Chemical Exa- 
miner and Bacteriologist and a Superintendent 
of the Lunatic Asylum. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened In Bangoon 
in July 1915. The Director is a senior member 
of the Indian Medical Service. 


THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 

Tn common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangements between the Gov- 
rnment of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequence of the 
jconstltntion of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces. The Provinces obtained 
ibstantlal financial independence. The present position is set out in the following statement:— 


Estimated Bktbnus fob 1925-20. 

Principal Heads of Bevenus, Bs. 

I'axeB on Income ** •* 8.28,000 

Bend Bevenue .... . . 6,80,^,000 

Excise .. 1,28,01,000 

■Stamps . . . . . . . . . . 62,00,000 

t orest 1,96,10,000 

iglstiation .. 0,50,000 

Total . . 9,86.22,000 


Irrigation^ Navigation^ EmbankmeniSt etc, 

f orks for which Capital Accounts are kept • • 18,66,000 

orks for which no Capital Accounts are kept * • 10,5Q,000 

Total . . 88,16,000 

i^erest . . , . 12,20,000 
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Oivit Aiminidration» 

Admlnlitratlon of Justice 

Jails and Oonvlot Settlements 

Polioe .. 

Ports and Pilotage 

fldnoation 

Xedloal 

Pnblle Health 

Agrlcnltnre 

IndOBtrles 

Illssellaneous Departments 


Total 


Es. 

f)36*000 

6.55.000 
4,40*000 

73,060 

4.72.000 

2.03.000 

14.000 

64.000 
8.000 

1,62,000 


30,46,000 


Civil Works 11,64,000 

Miscellaneous, 

Receipts In aid of Superannuation 1,61,000 

Stationery and Printing . . . . 1,02,000 

Miscellaneous 2,87,000 


Total 

XL. Miscellaneous adjustments between Central and Provincial Government, 

Total Revenue 

Debt Heads. 

Famine Insurance Fund 

Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments 

Total Deposit and Advances 

Opening Balance 


Grand Total 

ESTIMATSD EXPRNDlTiniS fOR 1025-26. 

Direct Demands on the Hevenue, 

Taxes on Income 

Land Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps . . . , 

Forest 

Registration 


4,00,000 


8,62,000 


10.40,09,000 

78,000 

41.68.000 

42.31.000 
1,09,88,800 

12,82,28,800 


61,22,700 

29,61,000 

1.65.000 
97 ,41 ,40 J 

1 . 66.000 


ToUl . . 1,01,36,100 


State Railways 

Mlsoellaneons Railway Fxpcnditiiie 

Construction of Railways 

Interest on work for which Capital Accounts are left 

Irrigation, Embankmenttetc., Eeventte Accounts, 

Other Revenue Expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenue . . 

Irrigation, EmbankmerU. etc.. Capital Account (Charged to Revenue). 
Construction of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works 

Intere#t on ordinary debt 

Civil Administration, 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jail and Convict Settlements 

Police 

Ports and Pilotage 

Scientific Departments 

Education . . . . 

Medical . . . . . . 

Public Health 

Agriculture .. .. 

Industries . . . . 

Miscellaneous Departments 


14,62,000 

27,14,400 


86,83,600 

-14,79,000 


1,02,76,600 

62,86,600 

29,74,400 

1,88,80,800 

12.46.100 

66,000 

08,93,900 

42.60.100 
19^000 
22,47,000 

6,16,600 

8,45,000 


6,30,28,900 


ToUi 
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Citnvfieyj Mimt mnd Ezekanfft, Ea. 

Exchange on Transaction! with London 

I Civil Wortt, 

[oivil Works .. 14M3,200 


MiievUatuous. 


Famine Belief and Insurance . . . . 67,000 

Superannuation allowance and Pensions 36,86,000 

Stationery and Printing 11,56,000 

Miscellaneoas .. .. .. .. 13,88,800 


62,06,800 

Contributions and assignments to the Central Government by Provincial 

Governments 64,00,000 

Miscellaneous adjustment between the Central and Provincial Governments . . 1,00,000 

Debt Headt, 

Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments 63,20,300 


jpeduct probable savings 


Total .. 12,49.16,300 


AdnlBlstratlon. 

Governor, H. E. Sir Harcourt Butier, O.O.l.B., 
K.O.B.l. 

'Virols Secretary, Capt, Victor F. Gamble. 

iidet-dfCanp, Capt. A.D.G.S. Batty, M.v.o, 

honorary Aidee^de^Camp, Capt. A. St. Clair 

’ Bowden, R. M., Lt.-Col. B. H. Heald, Y.o., 
and Major B[. H. McGann. 

Indian Aidet-de-Camp, Snbadar-Major and Hon. 
Lt. Bhagbir Yakha, Bahadur, Haib Com- 
mandant Sanmn Singh, Sardar Bahadur, and 
Baib Commandant Jalal Din, Khan Baha- 
dur, 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon*b]o Mr. James MacKenna, o.i.e., m.a., 
I.C.8. 

Phe Hon'ble Mr. May Oung, M.A., Lt.M. .Barrister- 
at-Law. 

MtlBlmns. 

"he Hon'ble Mr. Pu, B.A., Barrlstcr-at-Law. 

the Hon'ble Mr. Maung Gycc, m.a., Barristcr-at- 


12,49,16»300 

Closing balance . . . . 33,13,000 


Grand Total .. .. 12,82,28,300 


Miscellaneoas Appointments. 

S^lement Commiseioner and Director of Land 
Records, Arthur John Page, B.A., l.C.s. 
Dvreetorof Agricutture, Andrew MoKerral, M.A. 
Consuming Architect. E. J. Pullar. 
Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern 
Shan Statee, W. F. Grahame, 1.0.8. 
SuwrirUendent and Political Officer, Northern 
Shan Statee, Frank Samuel Grose. 

Director of Public Irrdruetion, C. A. Snow, M, A. 
ImpeetoT’Oencral of Police, Lt.-Col. R, W. 
Macdonald, d.b.o. 

Chief Conservator Forests, H. W. A. Watson. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Lt.-Col. 

A. Fenton, i.M.s. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Co.E. Bisset, I.M.8, 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Major P. K. Tara- 
pore, I.M.s. 

Commissioner of Excise, Henry Ferdinand Sitsler 

B. A., l.o.s. 

Accountant-General, James Patch, O.b.b. 
Postmaster-General, (Offg.) W. D. MacGregor, 
M.I.X.B. 
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Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


Lieut.-Colonel A. P. Phayre, o.B. . . 1862 
Colonel A. Fytcho, 0.6.L .. .. .. 1867 

Lieut. -Colonel E. D. Ardagh .. .. 1870, 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, o.s.i 1871 

A. E. Thompson, o.s.i 1875 

C. U. AJtchteon, o.s.i 1878 

G. E. Bernard, o.B.l 1880 

C.H.T.Crosthwalte 1883 

Sir C. E. Bernard, k.o.s.i. . . . . 1886 

C. H. T. Crosthwaite, o.s.i 1887 

A. P.MacDonnell, O.S.I. (a) .. .. 1889 


Alexander Hackensle, o.s.i 1890 

D. M. Smeaton 1802 

Sir F. W. E. Fryer, K.o.s .1 1895 

(a) Afterwards ( by creation ) Baron 
MacDonnell. 

Uentenant-Govemors of Burma* 

Sir F. W. E. Fryer, K.O.s .1 1897 

Sir H. S. Barnes, K.o.s. 1 ., K.O.v.0. . . 1908 

Sir H. T . White, k.O.i.b 1905 

Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt., k.o.s.i., ll.d. 1010 
Sir Harcourt Butler, k.o.s.i., n.i.B. . . 1915 
Sii Eeglnald Craddock, k.o.s.i. .. 1017 
Governor of Burma. 

Sir Haroourt Butler, G C.I.E., k.o.s.i. .. 1022 


sbOebtaeibs, deputy seorbtaetes. undee-secebtaeies, eto., to 

GOVERNMENT. 


W. B. Brandor, O.b.b., M.A..,i.c.s.Chicf Secretary, Home and Political Department. 

(om 

J. D. Stuart, A.X.I.O.E. .. .. Secretary, Irrigation Branch, Public Works Department 

(Officiating.) Also Chief Engineer. 


A. J. E. Hope, O.I.E. 

W. Booth-Gravely, M.A., I.e.s. 
J. Claguo, B.A., 1.0.8. 


C. E. P. Coopar, B.A., l.O.s. 
M. 8. CoUis, B.A., 1.0.8. 

T. Lister, B.A., i.e.s. 


Secretary, Buildings and Eoads Branch, Public Works 
Department. Also Chief Engineer. 

Secretary, Finance and Eevenno Department. 

Secretary, B location, Local Government and Public Health 
Department. (Officiating.) 

Secretary, Agricultural, Excise and Forest Department. 
Deputy Secretary, Home and Political Department. 

Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, Burma. Ex-offieio 
Deputy Secretary to Government, Department of Finance 
and Kevenue. 


A. J. S. White, B.A., I.e.s. . . Under- Secretary, Home and Political Department. 

E. P. Abigail, i.C.s Umlei^-Secretary, Education, Local Government and public 

Healch Department (Officiating.) 

U. Tin Tut, K.A., I.O.S., Bar-at- Under-Secretary, Agricultural, Excise and Forests Depart- 
Law. mont. 


H. E. Aston, B.A. .. . . Under-Secretary, Irrigation Branch, Public Works Depart- 

ment.; (Officiating.) 

F. Mitihall, B.ao. .. .. Uuder-Secretary, Buildings and Eoads Branch, P. W. D. 

H. C. B. Cherry, B.Se Additional Under- Secretary, Buildings and Eoads Branch, 

P. W. D. 

K. M. Basu, B.A Eeglrtrar, Chief Secretary's Office. 

W. Pilcher Eeglstrar, Office of Secretary, Education, Local Government 

and Public Health Department. 

J. U. D'Costa . . . . . . Eeglstrar, Finance and Ecveuue Secretary's Office* 

S. B. GhOih, B.A., B.L Eeglstrar, Office of Secretary, Agricultural, Excise and Fdkest 

Department. 

W. J. Peters . , Eeglstrar, Public Works Department. 
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Sir Robert Sydney Giles, Kt., m.a., Bar.-nt-Law. 
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U Ba Pe, B.A. 

Bt-Offieio Memberi, 

OFFICXALS. 

The Hon'ble Mr. James MacEcnna, o.i.b., m.a., i.g.b. 

The Hon'ble Mrs. May Oung, M.A., ll.m., Barrister>at-Law. 

Nominated Members* 

OPnCIALS. 
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Non-officials. 

Hosain Hamadanee, Merchant. 

Abdool Baree Chowdhnry, Merchant. 

Francis Foster Goodllffe, Merchant. 

Dr. Nasarwanjl Nawrojl Parakh, i.f.f. & L.M.S. (Glass.), L.B.A. (Lon.), Medical Practitioner 
U. Shwe Llay, Merchant. 

U.Lun. 

Taw Sein Eo, O.I.N., I.S.O.M., B.A.S. 

John Ridhard Donovan Glascott, Agent, Burma Railway. 

ELECTED members^ 


Name of Member. 


Name and class of constituency represented. 


hwo Tha, Bar.-at-Law 

0 Hia, 0 J JB., K.S.M., A.T.M., M.R.A.S, 



Akyab Town (General Urban). 
Bassein Town (General Urban). 
Henzada Town (General Urban). 

^Mandalay Town (General Urban). 
[ Monbneln (Goieiml Urban). 
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Name of Member. 


Name and eiam of oongtitneney represented. 


U Ba Theln, B.A 

Dr. Ba Yin, OH.B. . . 

D Ba Pe, B.A. (Deputy President) 


Prome Towi^f General Urban). 

I East Bangoon (General UrbanX. 


L Ab Yain, Bar.>at*Law . . 

U Ba Dun, Bar.*at-Law 

Saw Ba La 

B. Nazumuddln 

Promotba Nath Ghowdhnry 
Mahomed Ayub Jan 
Mirza Mahomed Rafl, Bar.-at-Law 
AvatapalllNarayana Bao, m.a. . . 

S. M. Bolandal, B.A 

Mahomed Auzam, Bar.>at-Law . . 

J. B. Munshl, Bar.-at-Law 
Saw Pah Dwai, A.T.H., Bar.-at-Law 

U Nu 

U Ba Kin, B.A 

U Po San 

U Pyu 

U Po Yin Si, B.A. 

U Saw Hla Aung 
U Ah Doe, Bar.-at-Law . • 

U Tha Ban, K.8.1C. 

U Po Hka 

U Ba Dun 

U Thin M. 

U Tun Lin, T.P.S. 

U Ba Myin 

U Ba Gale • • . • • * 

U Nyein 

U Po 

U Ko Gyl 

U Po Pyu 

U Hteln 

W S. Lamb 

U Hla 

U Sein 

U Po Wun 

U Po Thaw 

Ebrahim Ahmed, k.b.b. . . 

U Ba Thi 


I West Bangoon (General Urban). 

Tavoy Town (General Urban.) 

Akyab Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Bassein Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Mandalay Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Moulmeln Indian Community (Indian Urban). 

( East Bangoon Indian Community (Indian 
Urban). 

I West Bangoon Indian Community (Indian 
Urban). 

Amherst Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Bassein Karen Community (lUtren Rural). 
Bfa*ubin Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Myaungmya Karen Community (Karen Rural) 
Thaton Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Amherst (General Rural). 

Akyab District Bast (Genera) Rural). 

Akyab District West (General Rural). 

South Arakan (General Rural). 

Bassein District (General Rural). 

B[anthawaddy East (General Rural). 
Hanthawaddy West (General Rural). 

Henzada District North (General Rural). 
Henzada District South (General Rural). 

Insein (General Rural). 

Katha ( General Rural) . 

Kyaukse (General Rural). 

Lower Chindwin East (General Rural). 

Lower Cldndwin West (General Rural). 

Magwe East (General Rural). , 

Magwe West (General Rural). 

Mandalay District (General Rural). 

Ma-ubin (Genera) Rural). 

Melktlla East (General Rural). 

Meiktila West (General Rural). 

Mergul ( General Rural). 

Minbu (General Rural). 
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Name of Member. 


U Po Lu 

U Than 

U Mya 

C Po Pe 

0 Me 

U Lun M.» A.T.M. 

0 Po Tha 

UTheln M., B.A 

U 8ein 

U ThI 

U Kyaw 

U Ba Pe 

U Paw Gywe 

:Khoo Hook C3i wan 

|U Thaw 

U San Saw 

U Tun Pe. a.t.k. 

U Ba Thein, B.A.. B.sc., b.l 

U Ba Cho, B.A. 

The Hon’ble U. M. Gyee, K.A.. Bar.-at-Law . . 

Lt Gyi 

D Pu, B.A., Bar.-at*Law 

/harica Haswell Campagnac. 11 .B.B.. Bar.-at- 
Law, 

)scar do Glanville. O.b.e., Bar.>at*Law 

;ir Adam Beattie Eiti hie. Kt. 

'fancis Harold Wroughton 

; Hla Pe 

'lian Chor Shine 

amea Donald 

7 Thein U.. 11 .A.. lio. 


Name and claaa of conatitutency repreaented 


Hasrungmya (General Bural). 

Myingyan North (General Rur#l). 

Myingyan South (General EuraD. 

Pakokku East (Genera) Eural). 

Fakokku Weat (General Eural), 

Pegu North (General Eural). 

Pegu South (General Rural). 

Prome District (General Ental). 

Pyapon (General Eural). 

Sagaing East (General Rural). 

Sagalng West (General Eural). 

Shwebo East (General Rural). 

Shwebo West (General Bural). 

Tavoy District (General Rural). 

Tharrawaddy North (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy South (General Eural). 

Thaton (General Rural). 

Thayetmyo (General Rural). 

Toungoo North (General Rural). 

Toungoo South (General Rural). 

Yamethin North (General Rural). 

Yamethln South (General Rural). 
Anglo-Indian (Anglo-Indian). 

European (European). 

Burma Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Do. do. 

Burmeae Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Chinese CJhamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Rangoon Trades Association (Chambers). 
Rangoon University. 
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Bihar and Orissa, 


Bihar and Orissa lies between and 

er*80' N. UUtude and between 82«-81' and 
88^-20' E. longitude and Includes the three pro* 
Vinces of Bitiar^ Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
Is bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal ; on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and BCadras ; and on the west 
by the United ravinces of Agra and Oudh and 
the Central Provinces. 

The area of the British territories which 
constitute the Governorship of Bihar and 
Orissa is 88,181 square miles inclurive of the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of petty States which He to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
under the names of the Feudatory States of 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur are governed each by 
its own Ghici nnder the superintendence and 
with the advice of the Political Agent and Com- 
missioner, Orissa Feudatory States. The area of 
these territories is 28, €56 square miles and as it 
Is usual to include them when speaking of Bihar 
and Orissa the area of the whole Province may 
be stated at 111,837 square miles. Two of 
the provinces of the Oovomorghip of Bihar 
and Orissa, vit., Bihar and Orissa, con- 
sist of great river vaHeys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, l4 a mountainous region which separates 
them from the Central Indian mateau. Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and waUed in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on the north oi the 
Province and comprises the valley of the Oan^s 
from the spot whore it Issues from the 
territories of the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh tiUit enters Bengal 
near B,iUmahal. Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpur. Foliowlnv the main ge<%ra- 

E hical lines there are live Civil Divisions with 
eadqnarters at Patna, Muzaffarpiir (for 
Tirbut), Bhagslpnr, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). 

The People. 

The headquarters of Government are at 
Patna. The new capital which lies between the 
Military Cantonment of Dinapore and the old 
civil station of Bankipore is known as ** Patna,** 
the old town being oaUed ‘'Patna City.** 

The Province has a population of 87,001.858 
persons which is very Uttle less than that ol 
France nd rather more than that of the Bombay 
Presidency. The province is almost entirely 
rural, no fewer than 063 per mille of the popula- 
tioo living in villages. Even so with 340 personi 
per square mile, Bihar and Orissa Is more 
thickly populated than Germany. There are 
only three towns which can be classed as cities, 
namely, Patna, Gaya and Bbagalpur. During 
the last thirty years the population of Patna, 
the capital desl^ate, has been steadUy dimi- 
nishing. Hindus form an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the population. Though the Muhamma- 


dans form less than one-tenth of the total popu. 
latlon they constitute more than one-flnh of 
urban population of the province. Animlsts 
account for 6*2 per cent. These are Inhabitants 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the S4ntal 
Parganos, the latter district being a contInuaticMi 
ol the plateau In a north-easterly direction. 

Industries.* 

The principal industry is anlculture, Bihar, 
more especially North Bihar, bemg the ** Garden 
of India.'* Rice la the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 15,820,700 
acres or 48 per cent, of the cropped area of 
the Province. Wheat is grown on 1,266,000 
acres, barley on 1,406,100 acres, maize or 
Indian-com on 1,637,500 acres, the latter being 
an autunm crop Otl-soeds are an important 
crop, the cultivation having been stimulated 
by the demand for them In Europe. It Is 
estimated that 2,001.400 acres of land are 
annually cropped with oil-seeds in the Pro 
Vince. There Is irrigation in Shaha bad, Gaya, 
Patna and Champaran districts In 
and in Balasore and Cuttack In Orissa. The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 84^000 
acres In 1896 to 25,000 acres in 1023. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufactuiing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale. Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Furnea 
and in Orissa, and parts of the Tirhut 
Division Jute Is grown, but the acreafte Varies 
according to the price of Jute. The last 
Serious famine was in 1806-06, but there 
was a verious shortage of foodstuffs In the 
south of the Provioce in 1010. Id any 
year In which monsoon currents from 

either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late In their arrival or 
cease abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It ma> 
be said ttuait for Bihar the *mo8t important 
rainfall is that known as the ^atia, dm 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle ol October. Bain at this time not onlj 
contributes matoriaUy to an increased outtun 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi orops^ 
Manufactores. 

Opium was formerly, with Indigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in cones- 
quence of the imreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Facto^ has been oloaed: 
At Mongbyr the Peninsular Tobacco Qpmpany 
have erects one of the largest oigarnte fac- 
tories In the world and as a result tobacco Is 
being grown much more extenslvdy. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedimr in 
Singbbbum district are also one of the largest 


* The figures gtveii In this paragraph relate to Britlab territory only. 
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In tile worid and numercmB sutoeidiary industries 
areipriaglng up In their vicinity. The meet 
important ol th^ are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agrionltnral Implements, Ltd., Lnfleld 
Cable Cwpany of India, Bitamelled Ironware, 
Limited and Indian Steel Wire Prodnets. The 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly spproaoh- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works In both Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, but the raising 
of coal is still the most important of 
the mineral industries in the province. The 
coalflckia In the Mantdium District have 
undergone an extraordinary devdonmentlnthe 
past twenty years, while valuable new fields are 
being developed at Bamgarh, Rokaro and Karan- 1 
pura in Hazaribagh. This same district is the 
most Important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of its output. Manbhum, Palaman, Banchi, the 
Sxntal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production ol lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value of ten orores annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lleutenant-Qovemor-in -Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Eelorm Act of 1010 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 

{ )rovincial administration are fully explained 
n the section. The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of the administration into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and his Executive Council, and Transferred 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and Mini- 
sters chosen from the Legislative Council, is 
set out in detail. In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other 
Provinces in India. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro* 
Vince ol Bihar and Orissa consists of two sepa- 
rate branches. viz.: — (1) the Buildings and 
Boads and (2) Irrigation which also deals with 
railways. Each has a Chief Engineer, who is | 
also Secretary to the Local Government with 
an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in the 
Buildings and Boads branch and a non-pro- 
fessional Assistant Secretai^. In the Irrigation 
branch under him. The Electrical work of 
the Province is carried out by an Electrical 
Engineer and a staff of subordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice is con- 
troUed by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Gonrtsof Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Munalffs. The Jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
oogniiable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however. Include the powers of a SmaU Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary Jurisdlotioo of a Mnnslf extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 


matter In dispute does not exceed Rs. 1,000 
though the limit may be extended to Es. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge bears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magiatrate can also be. though In point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive oomplaiDts and 
police reports, cases of difflchlty or importance 
being referred to the District Mapdatrate who is 
responsible fOx the peace of the dlstrlot. In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and bis snbordinates ezercise civil powers 
and hear rent suits. 

Land Tenures. 

Estates in the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from 179.3 which are to be found in the 
Patna, Tiihut and Bhagalpi^ divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Cbota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov- 
ernment as proprietor or managed by the Court 
of Wards. The passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIll of 1885) safeguarded the rl^ts of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Director of lAnd Records 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera- 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while in the latter there is the re-scttlo- 
ment ol rents. In the re-settlcment proceedings , 
rents are fixed not only for the landlords but also 
for all the tenants. A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on appllcatloq made by ralyats. 

Xbe tenures of Orissa are somewhat different. 
Under the zamindars, that Is, the proprietors 
who took settlement bom Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct. Is a clam of sub- 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen 
dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
authorities. They have a variety of names; 
such as mukadam, padhan, mauruzit zarbarakar, 
purzethit khariddar and zhikmi zamlndar. 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the xamln- 
dars of the estates within which their lands Ue, 
In Cbota Nagpur, Orissa and the Santal Par* 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman collects the rents 
and 18 responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration tor bis trouble. 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts, 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the g^exal direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector- General with a staff of assis- 
tants. Tlw Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector-General of Registration. 

Under the Inspector-General of PoUee are 
four Deputy Inspectors- General and 29 Super- 
intendents. There are also 28 Assistant Super* 
tntendcBts of Police and 'IS Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The force Is divided Into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has alao been formed lor the collection and 
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dittribatloii of inforiiiatloo renting to profes* 
tional oriminalft and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which ita assistance may be invoked. 
There are three companies of unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. 

Education. 

The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (q. v.) showing in great detail the edu* 
cational status of the administration. 

There Is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities, (g. V.f 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 


is a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 
Under him there are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
stationed. 65 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 626 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Ballways, private 
persons, etc. 5,164,771 patients including 
oO,y67 in-patients were treated in all the dispen- 
saries In 1^. The total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies Including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to Rs. 8,13,000. 

A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
from l^orthem India. A similar institution for 
the Indians has been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. An institute 
for radium treatment has also been established 
at Ranchi. 

A medical college has been op3ned at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in existence 
at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga. 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


As Bihar now enjoys practical financial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detail. 

(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Rt\>en\m and Receipts, Budget EsUmate, 

1925-26. 

II. — ^Taxes on Income 4,88 

V. — Land Revenue 1,64,52 

VI. — Excise . . 1,81,00 

VII. — Stamps 1,01,50 

VIII. — Forest 10,16 

IX.— Registration 13,50 

Irrigation — 

XIII. — ^Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which 

capital accounts are kept 19,74 

XIV. — ^Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which 

no capital accounts are kept 1,06 

XVI. — ^Interest 6,43 

XVII. — Administration of Justice 4,36 

XVIII. — J ails and Convict Settlements 5,74 

XIX.— Police 2.18 

XX. — Ports and PUotage . . 1 

XXI. — Education 6,06 

XXII.— Medical 7,37 

XXIII.— Public Health 17 

XXIV.— Agriculture 1,61 

XXV. — ^Industries 20 

XXVI. — Miscellaneous Department 5 

XXX.— Civil Works .. 6,60 

XXXIII. — Receipts in aid of Superannuation t 3,26 

XXXIV. — Stationery and Printing 00 

XXXV. — Miscellaneous 3,49 

XXXIX A. — ^Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Govern. 

ments . 18 


Total Rsvknpb .. 6,43,88 

Loans and Advances by the Provincial Government 4,04 

liOons between Central and Provincial Governments .... 

Famine Insurance Fund 18,27 

Suspense ** «• 4,40 

Total rkokipis .. 6,71,49 

Opening Balance .. (c) 136,81 


Gband Total .. 7,67,80 


(c) Ordinary balance «. 
Famine Insurance Fund 


1.45,02 

30,80 


Total 


1,85,81 
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In thousands of Rupees.) 


StpiniUur$» Buagti Estimaie, 1925-26. 

5^Land Eeyenue 23,23 

— ^Bzoise 23,85 

7. — Stamps 3,41 

a— Foresu .. .. 7,26 

8A. — Forest Capital outlay charged to Revenue 1,46 

Q^Registration 5,74 

Irrigation — 

14. — Interest on Irrigation Works for which capital accounts are kept .. .. 20,43 

15. — ^Irrigation Revenue Account-«>Other Revenue Expenditure Financed from 

ordinary Revenue 4,66 

15 (1) — Other Revenue expenditure Onanced from Famine Insurance Grants . . 16 

16. — ^Irrigation Capital Account — Construction of Irrigation, Embankment and 

Drainage Works 49 

1 9. — Interest on Ordinary Debt 3,56 

22«— ^leneral Administration 71,24 

24. — Administration of Justice 37,93 

25. — Jails and Convict Settlements 17,61 

26. — Police 82,75 

27. — ^Ports and Pilotage 1 

30. — Scientific Departments 34 

31. — Education 70,21 

32. — Medical .. 29,80 

33. — Public Health 15,21 

34. — Agriculture 12,36 

35. — Industries 8,53 

37. — ^Miscellaneous Departments 51 

41.— Civil Werks 77,51 

43. — Famine Relief and Insurance 10,79 

4.5. — Superannuation Allowances and Pensions ‘ .. .. 21,78 

46. — Stationery and Printing 10,32 

47. — ^Miscellaneous .. .. .. .. 1,41 

51. — Contribution to the Central Government by Provincial Government . . . . .... 

51 A. — ^Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments. 6 

Total expenditure charged to Revenue 5,68,51 

Loans and Advances by the Provincial Government 9,96 

Loans between Central and Provincial Governments 5,45 

Famine Insurance Fund 8,87 

Suspense.. 4,30 

Total expenditure not charged to revenue 23,08 

Amount earmarked for supplementary estimates 10,00 

Total expenditure 6,01,59 

Closing balance .. (c) 1,66,71 

Grand Total . 7,67,30 

provinciiu [ •• :: :: :: 


Famine Insurance Fund 64,79 


Total . . 1,65 71 

Secretary to Qovemment, Finance Depot ment, 
H. K. Briscoe, O.T.E., l.O.B, 

Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
J. R. Dain. 

Secretary to Government (P. W, D,), Irriget* 
tion Branch, Ual Bahadur BlKhun Svarup. 

BuUdinge and Roadt Branch, H. Wat die. 

MISOBLLANEOUB APPOINTMENTS, 

Director oj Public Instruction, G. E. Fawctis. 

Inepeetor-Gmcral of Police, Walter Swain, O.I.B. 

Conservator of Foreete, Albert Reginald 

Inepeclor-General of Civil Rowpitale, Col. 
Hugh Ainsworth, M.B., i.MJi. 

Director of Public UeaUth, J,t.*Ool« William 
Charles Bess. 

Inepector-Oeneral of Pritons, Lt.-Coi. W. Qllllt 
O.l.B., I.M.8. 

AeeoutUant-Getmol, A. H. Gurney, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Disector of AyHouttwre, A. C. Dobbs, 


Administration. 

* GOVEBNOR. 

Hls Excellency Blr Henry Wheeler, K.o.s.i., 
A.O.I.E., I.O.B. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Private Secretary, Capt. G. E. R. Edgeome. 

Aide-de^Camp, Oapt. 0. E. Wakeham. 

Honorary Atdes-de-Camp, Lieut. Muhammad 
Raza, Khan Bahadur, Major Cecil George 
Lees and Capt. F. C. Temple. 

EXBOUTIVE COONOIL. 

Saohehidanand Sinha. 

E. L. L. Hammond, 0 . 8 . 1 . >0.b.b., 1.0.8. 

Minlatenu 

The Hon. Sir Salyid Mahmud Fakhr-ud dln, 
{Education), 

The Hon. Babn Ganeeb Datta Singh (Local Self- 
Government,) . SBOBBTABUT. 

Chief Secretary to Qovettment, Political ami Ap- 
pointment Departments, Ojlg,, J. D. Siftoo, 
0 x 1 . 
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BIHAR AND ORISSA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Nur (President). 

Hr. John Augustas Samuel, Bar-at*Law (Secretary). 

NOMINATBl). 


Offieialg. 

Mr. Blanchard Poley, 1.0.8. 

„ Arthur Edgar Scroope, 1.0.8. 

„ John Rutherford Dain, l.O.s. 

„ Hugh Kynaston Briscoe, O.i.E., I.C.8. 

„ Bernard Abdy Ckillins, l.o.B. 

„ Arthur Loveday Inglls, i.o.s. 

„ Walter Swain. 

„ George Earnest Fawcus 
„ Edward Selwyn Hoernle, l.O.s. 

Bs! Bahadur Blshun Svarup 
Mr. John Austen Hubback, 1.0.8. 

„ John Tnrlton Whitley, o.i.k., i.o.s. 

„ Herbert Ellis Horsfleld, l.O.s. 

„ Henry Telford Stenor Forrest, 1.0.8. 

„ James David Slfton, O.I.E., l.o.B. 

Non^Offieiah. 

Baja Bahadur Harihar Prasad Barayan Singh, o.B.B. 

Khan Bahadur Nawabzada Salyid Ashraf-ud-dln Ahmed. 

Babu Devkinandan Prashad Singh. 

The Kev. Edward Hamilton Whitley (Aborigines.) 

The Bev. Prittam Luther Singh (Aborigines.) 

Babu Bishwanath Kar (Depressed Classes.) 

The Rev. E. Sukh (Depressed Glasses.) 

Mr. Dhanjishah Meherjibhai Madan (Industrial interests ether than Planting and 
Mining.) 

Bai Bahadur Jyotlsh Chandra Bhattacharji. 

Mr. Baij Nath (Labouring Classes.) 

The Bev. S. K. Tarafdar (Indian Christian Community.) 

Mr. Francis Ernest Lopes Morrison (Anglo-Indian Community.) 

ELECTED. 


Name. 


Constituencies. 


Patna Division, 


fr. Muhammad Yunus I 

laulavi Saiyid Muhammad Husein 

'he Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad 
Fakar-ud-din. 

tabu Shyam Narayan Sinha Sharma . . 
laharaja Ouru Mahadevasram Prasad Sahi . . 

iabu Gur Sahay Lai 

tabu Bajandhari Sinha 

iabu Ohandipat Bahay 

Than Bahadur Ashfaq Husain . . . • 

iabn Gupteahvar Prashad Singh 


Patna Division Muhammadan Urban. 

East Patna Muhammadan Rural. 

West Patna Muhammadan Rural. 

Patna Division Non -Muhammadan Urban. 
Patna Non -Muhammadan Urban. 

East Patna Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
West Patna Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Tjandholders, Patna Division. 

Gaya Muhammadan Rural. 

West Gaya Non-Muhammadan RuraL 
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Kamo. Constitaoncles. 


Palna Division — contd. 

Baba Btohun Prashad Central Gasra Non -Muhammadan Rural. 

Babu Rameshvar Praahad Singh . . . . East Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Salyed Athar Hussain Shahabad Muhammadan Rural. 

Babu Sharada Prashad Singh Central Shahabad Non -Muhammadan Rural . 

Babu Rajivaranjan Prashad Sinha . . . . South Shahabad Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Babu Dwarika Prashad Singh Arrah Non-Muhammadan Rural. 


Tirhut Division, 


Maulavi Mati-ur-Rahman 
Maulavi Salyid Mehdi Hasan 

Maulavi Said-ul Haqq 

Maulavi Salyid Mubarak All . . 

Maulavi Muhammad Zahuml Haqq 
Rai Bahadur Bvarika Nath 
Mahanth Ishvar Gir 

Babu Shiva Shankar Jha 

Babu Ram Nihora Singh 

Babu Ramasray Prashad Chaudhurl . . 

Babu Shivabachan Sinha 

Mahanth Darshan Dasji 

Babu Ganesh Datta Singh 

Babu Radha Krishna 

Babu Jaleshvar Prashad 

Babu Chandra Ketu Narayan Singh 
Babu Harlshaiikar Sinha .. 

Babu Kedar Nath Prashad Sail 

Kai Bahadur Krishnadeva Narayan Mahtha 


Tirhut Division Muhammadan Urban. 
Muzaffarpur Muhammadan Rural. 
DarbhangaMuhammadgn Rural. 

Saran Muhammadan Rural. 

Ohamparan Muhammadan Rural. 

Tirhut Division Non-Muhammadan Urban.. 

North-West Darbhanga Non -Muhammadan 
Rural. 

North-East Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

South-East Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Samastlpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

North MuzalTarpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
East Muzaffarpur Non -Muhammadan RuraL 
West Muzaffarpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Hajipur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

North Saran Non -Muhammadan Rural. 

South Saran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

North Champaran Non -Muhammadan Rural. 
South Champaran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Landholders/ Tirhut Division. 


Bhagalpur Division, 


Mr. Abdul Wahab Khan 

Rhan Bahadur Salyid Muhammad Naim 

M r . Shah Muhammad Y ahy a 

Maulavi Mir Faiyaz All . . 

Mr . Salyid Hoinuddin Mirza 

Maulavi Muhammad Umld All 

T. Lai 

Babu Rajendra Misra 

Babu Bhuvaneshvari Prashad Mandal • . . . 

Babu Ananta Prashad .. .. •* •• 

nhaiaja Bahadur Chandra Hauleshvar Prasad 


Bhagalpur Division Muhammadan Urban. 
Bhagalpur Muhammadan Rural. 

Monghyr Muhammadan Rural. 

Pumea Muhammadan Rural. 

KishanganJ Muhammadan Rural. 

Santal Parganas Muhammadan Rural. 

Bhagalpur Division Non -Muhammadan 

Urban. 

North Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Central Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadan 

Rural. 

South Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Sonth-Weat Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 
BmL 
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N»me« 

Constituencies. 

Bhagalpur Divition — contd. 

Bai Sahib Kharag Narayan 

Bal Bahadur Lakshml Prashad Sinha . . 

Bai Bahadur Prithi Chand Lai Chaudhurl 

Babu Jogendra-Karayan Singh 

Babu Bameshvar Lai Harwari 

Baja Bahadur Eirtyanand Singh 

North-West Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 
Bural. 

East Monghyr Non -Muhammadan Bural. 
Pumea Non -Muhammadan Bural. 

Santal Parganas North Non-Muhammadan 
Bural. 

Santal Parganas South Non-Muhammadan 
Bural. 

Landholders’, Bhagalpur Division. 

Orissa Division, 

Maulavi Saiyld Tajammul Ali 

Mr. Madhusudan DaSt O.i.E 

Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra 

Babu Lakahmidhar Mahanti 

Babu Badharanjan Das 

Chaudhurl, Bhagavat Samantarai Prasad 
Mahapatra. 

Babu Godaveri Misra 

Babu Jagabandhu Sinha 

Babu Bam Earayan Misra 

Maja Bajendra Karayan Bhanja Deo, o.n.F. . . 

Orissa Division Muhammadan Bural. 

Orissa Division Non -Muhammadan Urban. 
North Cuttack Non -Muhammadan Bural. 
South Cuttack Non -Muhammadan Bural. 
North Balasore Non-Muhamniadan Bural. 
South Balasore Non-Muhammadan Bural. 

North Puri Non-Muhammadan Bural. 

South Puri Non -Muhammadan Bural. 
Sambalpur Non-Mulmmmadan Bural. 
Landholders', Orissa Division. 

Chota Nagpur Division. 

Baulavi Shaik Muhammad Husain 

Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen 

Bai Bahadur Sharat Chandra Bay 

Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay 

Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan Bural. 

Chota Nagpur Division Non -Muhammadan 
Urban. 

Banchi Non -Muhammadan Bural. 

Hazaribagb Non-Muhammadan Bural. 

Babu Hilkanta Chattarji 

Dulu Manki 

Babu Bakhshi Jagdam Prashad Lai 

Babu Nageshvar Bakhsh Bay 

South Manbhum Non-Mahammadan Bural. 
Slnghbhum Non-Muhammadan Bural. 

North Manbhum Non-Muhammrdan Bural. 
Landholders Chota N agpur Division . 

Others. 

Mr. Sri Karayan Sahay 

Mr. William Ord MacGregor 

Mr. K. L. Mackenzie 

Mr. Archibald Arthur Forbes Bray .. 

Babu Narendra Nath Mukharji 

Patna University. « 

European Constituency. 

Planting Constituency. 

Indian Mining Association. 

Indian Mining Federation. 
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The Oentral Provinces and Berar compose a 
[areat triangle of country midway between Bom- 
!bsy and Bengal. Their area is 181»052 sq. 
miiCB, of which 82,000 are British territory 
proper, 18,000 Mz, Berar) held on perpetual 
lease from the Nisam and the remainder held 
by Feudatory Chiefs. The population (1021) 
is 13,912,760 under British administration, 
iincluding 8,076,816 in Berar. Various parts 
io( the Central Provinces passed under Brlti^ 

1 control at different times in the wars and 
[ tumult in the first half of the 19th century and 
Uhe several parts were amalgamated after the 
i Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with the Niaam 
(or the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
i contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
I the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with the Hizam. 

The Country. 

The CSentral Provinces may roughly be divid- 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
[vcning ones of plain country. In the north- 
Iwest, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
Its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Kerbudda 
v^alley. Then comes the high Satpura {bateau, 
characterised by forest- covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Kagpur plain, whose broad stretches of* deep ** 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
Important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P. proper. The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous Irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the *‘lako country** of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the far-reaching rice country of 
phattlsgarh, in the Mahanadl basin. The south- 
east of the G. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Kankar lie in this re^on. Berar lies to the 
louth-west of the C. P. and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton-soli plains. 

The People* 

The population of the province is a compa- 
ratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
tlie Gonds and these aboriginal inhabitants 
fared better from the Aryans than their like 
in most ports of India because of the ragged 
nature of their home. But successive waves 
of immigration flowed into the province from 
all sides. The early Inhabitants were driven 
into the inaccessible forests and hills, where 
they now outnumber all the other hill and 
forest tribes and form nearly a quarter of the 
whole population of the G. P. being found in 
large nnmbm in all parts of the province, 
Partlculiily In the south-east. The main divi- 
sions of the new comers are Indicated by the 
language divisions of the province. Hindi, 
brought in by the Hindustani-speaking peo- 
ples cf the KorUi, prevails in the North and East. 
jMarathiln Berar and the west and centre of 
the C. P. Hindi is spoken by 56 per cent, of the 
population and is the tranea. Marathi 

31 per cent, and Qondi by 7 per cent. The 
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effects of invasion are curiously illus- 
trated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being deMendants of fo^ 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan In- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions. The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded aa impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 
or less civilising. 

Indastrles. 

When Sir Biehard Temple became first Chief 
I Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads In all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in the last few years 
a great impetus has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These deA'elopments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress In every department 
of life. The prime industry is, of course, 
a^culture , which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
zemindari, or great landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the meat Feu- 
datory chief-ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay ryotwarl 
system. About 16,400 square miles of the 
C. P. is Government Bcserved forest ; in Berar 
the forest area is about 3,300 souare miles, 
the total forest area being one-flfth of the 
whole Province. The nigged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 55 per cent, of the total land 
is occupied for culUvation ; in the most advan- 
ced districts the proportion is 80 per cent, 
and in Berar the fl^e is also high. The culti- 
vated area is extending continuously except for 
the temporary checks caused by bad seasons. 
Bice Is the most important crop of the C. P. 
Wheat comes next, with 17 per cent., then pulses 
and other cereals used for food and oil seeds,, 
with 52 per cent, and cotton with 10 per cant. 
In Berar cotton occupies 48 per cent, of the 
cropped area, jowar covers 33 per cent, then 
wheat and oil seeds. In agriculture more than 
half the working population is female. 

Commerc« find Maniifaotiirfls* 

Industrial life Is only In Its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enternrise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for neat 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is -the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning Industry. The Empress 
Mills, owned by Parsl manufacturers, were 
opened there in 1877 and the general prosperity 
of the cotton trade has led to the addition 
of many mills here and in other parts of the 
province. The total amonnt of spun yam 
exported annually from the Province Is about 
200,000 maunds, valued at nearly 65 lakhs of 
rupees. 
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The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
medem Industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1923 employed 
12,098 persons and raised 508,116 tons. Then 
oltow coal mining with an output of 647,682 
tons and 8,575 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
. pore marble quarries and allied works, the llmo- 
'stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, &c. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 674 in 1023, the latest 
period lor which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 64,067. 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in the C. P. and 
Berar, graduiuly sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last j 
re-war reports showed an Increase in volume 
y one third in eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Councii, who i s appointed by the Crown. Ho 
is assisted by six Secretaries, five under-secre- 
taries, and one financial assistant secretary. 
Underthe Beform Scheme the administration is 
conducted, in relation to reserved subjects, by a 
Governor with an Executive Council of two 
members, one of whom is a non-oflicial, and in 
relation to transferred subjects temporarily by 
a Governor under the Transferred Subjects 
(Temporary Administration) Eules. 

The local legislature consists of 70 members 
at least 70 per cent, of whom are elected and not 
more than 20 per cent, are officials. The Go- 
vernor (who is not a member of the Council) 
has the right of nominating two additional mem- 
bers with special knowledge on any subject re- 
g^ing which legislation is before the Chamber. 
The C. P. are divided for administrative purposes 
into four divisions and Berar constitutes another 
division. Each of these is controlled by a Com- 
missioner. The divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial departments are the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Director of Land Eecords, 
Beglstrar-Genoral of Births, Deaths and Mar- 
riages and Inspector General of Eegistration, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector 
Genera] of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
the Inspector General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner, 
the Director of Agriculture, the Eeglstrar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries. the Legal Eemembrancer and the two 
Chief Engineers, Public Works Department, 
Buildings and Hoads and Irrigation Branches. 
The Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people,. Each 


district has a CflvU Surgeon, who is ^^rally 
also Superintendent of the District Jail and 
whose work is also in various respects sobiot- 
vised by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Eeglstrar 
and manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian 
Civil Service ; (b) one or more Extra As- 
sistant Commissioners, or members of the 
Provincial Civil Service, usually natives 
of India, but including a few Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and naib 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service, who are nearly always natives of India. 
The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of whidi is 
1,500 square miles. In eimh village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body, is 
executive headman. 

Justice, 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner is 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly diarged with Eu- 
ropean British subjects. 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial Commissioner and 3 Additional Judi- 
cial Commissioners of whom one at least must 
be an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not \ qu , than 10 years' standing. 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner's 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(11 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Eevenue dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Sub-Judges of 
the Ist and 2nd class. 

Local Self-Governmeiit. 

Municipal administration was first introdued 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the 0. P- 
Municipalitii B Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the poaer of the Municipal Committees. 
The C. P. Municipalities Act has recently 
been extended to Berar, Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considexed 
to have taken root successfully. The general 
basis of the scheme is the Local Board 
or each tahsil and the District Council 
for each district. The larger towns have 
municipalities, there being 61 such bodies in 
the Province. « 

Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1920 the Local ]^ards 
consist of elected representatives of olrdes 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding m number one-fourth of 
the Board, and the constitution of the District 
Council is a certain proportion of elects 
representatives of ZiOcal Boai^, of members 
selected by those representatives and of mem- 
bers, other than (ioverament servants, nointaa- 
ted by Government. 
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The IHftriot Ckmnoiteth the Central Provlneei 
have power of taxation within eertain 
limits and Looal Boards derive their funds In 
allotments from the District Councils. The 
new Central Provinces Local Relf«Oovemment 
Act has now been applied to Berar. l^e 
OIBce Bearers of the District Councils and Local 
Boards are with few exceptions non-offlcials. 

Bural education and sanitation are among 
the primary objects to which these bodies 
direct their attention, while expenditure on 
famine relief is also a legitimate charge .upon 
the District Council funds. 

Public Works. 

The PubMc Works Department is controlled 
by two Chief Engineers, who are also Secretaries 
to the G^rnment. There are two Superinten- 
ding En^i^rs for Roads and Buildings and 
three for Irrigation. The Province .Is well covered 
by a network of roads, some of - which have been 
constructed as famine relief works. In most 
cases these roads are not fully bridged and are, 
therefore, Inmassable to tiiai&c at times during 
^tho rains. During recent years Oovernment 
has adopted the policy of tiransfer of State roads 
to District Councils for maintenance and a 
number of roads have been handed over to these 
Bodies, in pursuance of this policy. 

State Irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the recom- 
mendations of the Irrigation Commission (lOOl* 
03). The Irrigation Branch of the department 
was Berated from the Roads and Buildings 
Branch in 1020. During the last twenty years 
a sum of about Rs. 6 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more im^rtant arc the Wainganga, Tandula, 
Mahanadi, ICharung and Maniari projects. 
Two works only, the Wainganga and Mahanadi 
Canals, have been sanctioned as productive 
works and the remainder are protective wprks. 
The normal area of annual Irrigation is at present 
about 450,000 acres, and the income from these 
works is approximately equal to the expenditure 
incurred on their maintenance and manage- 
ment. 

PoUce. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantouments and 
tbe Miinlcipallties, is under one fcwco. The 
strength is equal to one man per 9 square miles 
of area. The superior officers comprise mi 
Inspec^-Qeneral, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy InspectQCS*Qeneral, lor 
assistance in the admiaistratlve control and 
supervision of the Police fmree, including the 
Criminal Investig^ion Department, and the 
usual oadee of District Superintendents of 
Polioe, Assistant and Deputy Suprintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Polioe wiUi headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 600 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers ol the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted PoUoe. The Central Provinces hM 
no rural police as the term is un^eistopil | 
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.Other parts of India. The village watchman is 
the. subordinate of the village headinkh and 
not a , police official and it is considered 
very dbslinble to maintain his position in this 
respect. 

Education. 

Tlid Education Department of the Centrld 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc- 
tor of Pnblic Instruction, a Deputy Director, 
four Inspectors and two Inspectresses who 
in their turn are assisted by eight Assistant 
Inspectors and four Assistant Inspectresses. 
All Agency Inspector supervises the sohools in 
the Feudatory States. Schools are divided 
into schools for general education and schools 
for special education. The latter are sohools 
in which Instruction is given in a special branch 
of technical or professional education, or for spe- 
cial classes of the community such as Euro- 
peans girls and Rajkumars. The main divi- 
sions of schools for general oduoation is into 
Primary and Secondary. In the Primary 
Schools the teaching is conducted wliolly in the 
vernacular and these schools are known as Ver- 
nacular Schools. The Secondary Schools are 
divided Into Middle and Uigli Sohools. The 
former may be either Vernacular Middle Schools 
in which the instruotlon is given wholly in tlie 
Vernacular, or Anglo-Vernacular Middle Sohools 
in which instruction is given both in English 
and the Vernacular. In t)\o High School classes 
the instruction until recently was given in Eng- 
lish but the vernacular was adopted as the 
medium of instruction at the beginning of the 
school 'year 1922^23. For administrative pur- 
poses schools are further divided according to 
their management into schools under public 
management and scliools controlled by private 
bodies. The former consist of (a) schools cont- 
rolled by Government and (b) scliools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter con- 
sist of (a) Schools which are aided by grants 
from Government or from Local and MuDlclpal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools. All sohoobi 
under public management and all aided schools 
conform in their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general nues governing schools of this type. 
They are “ recognised ’* by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates (or 
any prescribed examination for which they are 
otherwise eligible. Unaided sohools do not 
follow the nues of the Department, nor are 
they subleot to Inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools 
which have been too % recently opened 
to have acquired ** recognition.’* Their pupils 
may not appear as candidates at any of the 
prescribed examinations without the previous 
sanotion of the Department. 

As an experimental measure the inspection 
and administration of Board Vernacular schools 
have been irantf erred to the District Couneilf 
at Bbaudara, Balagbst, Amraotl and Hosm* 
gabad- 

The Primary Educatiem Bill which was passed 
by the Looal Legislative Council in Manffi 1920 
marks an important stage by giving Doeal 
Bodies TOwer to introduce compulsory educa- 
tion in the areas under thf^ jurisdlotioiui. 
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Higher educatlbn is at present given in ilvn 
0(41e^. In Kagtor Morris Ck>Dege teaches 
in>to the M.A. standard in Arts and up to the 
Final LL.B. standard In Law. HIslop Ck)llege 
is aflUiated up to the M.A. standard in Arts. 
The Victoria College of Science teaches up to 
the M.Sc. standard m Science. Up to the B.Sc. 
standard it works in conjunction with Morris 
College and HIslop Gdlege. In Jubbulpore 
Bobertson College teaches up to the B.A. and 
B.So. standards. The King Edward College, 
capable of accommodating 360 students with 
spacious grounds and well-built hostels for 
two hundred boarders, is now established 
at Amraoti. It teaches up to the B.A. degree 
in Arts and the Intermediate degree in Science. 
The province contains also a Teacher’s Training 
College at Jubbulpore, and Normal Schools 
at different centres, and an Engineering School 
at Nagpur. There is a Technical Institute at 
Amraoti, which is controlled by the Dept, of 
Industries. There is also an Agricultural College 
at Nagpur under the Department of Agriculture. 

Collegiate Education is now under control 
of the University of Nagpur to which the 
colleges of the province are affiliated. The 
Nagpur University Act of 1023 provided for a 
University which ’’in the first instance, will be of 
an examining and affiliating type though it may 
subsequently and without further legislation 
undertake wider functions as necessity arises 
and funds permit.'* In this connection the 
speech with which the Hon'ble the Minister 
for Education Introduced the BUI is interesting. 
He pointed out that from the outset the Uni- 
versity wiU exercise a marked control over its 
GoUeges with regard to instruction, the qualifi- 
cations of taaehers, the residence and disdpiine 
of students. It will also act as adviser to the 
Local Government with regard to the financial 
needs of Uie colleges and Institutions connected 
with it. " FinaUy, the BiU is so drafted that 
the University may, at any moment without 
farther Legislation, supplement or replace coUe- 
giate instruction by instruction of its own. It 
may take over the management of existing 
collegei^ with the consent of their managing 
bodiw, whether Government or private, or it 
may institute and maintain coUeges of its own." 
The second important point of difference bet- 
ween th^ Nagpur Act and other University Acts 
subsequent to the pubUcatlon of the Calcutta 
University Commission's Beport is with regard 
to Intermediate Education. The BUI definitely 
follows . the recommendations of the Central 
Provinces University Committee of 1014 and 
of the Sadler Commission in freeing the High 
schools from the control of the University, it 
differs from the Sadler Commission Beport and 
subsequent University legislation in adopting 
the High School Certificate Examination as 
the standard of admission to the University 
and in placing Intermediate Education 
undet the control of the University. The 
constitution of the University as provided 
in the Act Is in accordance with other recent 
University legislation in India and is to consist 
of a Conn, an Academic CouncU and an Execu- 
tive CouncU with the Governor of the province 
as Ex-officio Oiaiieellor. 

Ai a corollary to the Central Provinces 
University Act the Central Provinces High 
School Education BOl was pasted in 1928 on 


the lines of the United Provinces Intermediate 
and Hi^ School Educaticto Act. Its aim Is to 
free the High Schools of eht Province from the 
control of the University ahd from this point of 
view to substitute for the University a Board 
of Secondary Education for the regulation and 
control of Secondary Education. In order, 
however, that the conned ion between Secondary 
and University Education may stUl be maintained 
the Bill provides that one-third of the members 
of the Bcmrd wUl be drawn from men experienced 
in university affairs and that of this one-third 
not less than two-thirds shall be teachers In the 
University or in colleges affiliated thereto. At 
the same time teachers engaged in school work 
wUl bo adequately represented on the Board. 
MedfeaL 

The medical and sanitary services of the 

f rovinoe are respectively controlled by an 
nipector-General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Director Of Public Health. The medical depart- 
ment has made much progress since the year 
1911. A striking advance has been made in recent 

S ears with urban sMiitatlon and the opening of a 
ledical School at Nagpur. The principal medical 
institutions are the Mayo Hosi^tal, at Nagpur, 
opened in 1874, with accommodation for 84 in- 
patients ; the Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore, 
opened in 1886 and accommodating 99in-patlent8, 
the Lady Duflerin Hospital and the Mure Mem- 
orial Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump ChUdren's Hos^tal at Jub- 
bulpore, these last four being for women and chil-' 
dren and containing together accommodation for 
126 in-patients. The Mayo Hospital, Nagpqr 
was provincialised in 1923. The Main Hospitat 
at Amraoti was provincialised in 1926. In 
accordance with the recent polimr 96 local fund 
dispentarles have been transferred to the 
administrative and executive control of local 
bodies. The Province has one Mental Hospital 
at Nagpur. Vaccination is compulsory in some 
Municipal towns to which the Vaccination 
Act has been extended. The Government 
in 1913 sanctioned the opening of peripatetic 
dispensaries in unhealthy areas. There is at the 
present time one such dispensary at each district 
in the Province. There is also 1 peripatetic 
dispensary in the Hatta Zamindsrl of Balaghat 
district which is contributed by the Zamlndar 
of Hatta. 

FlnuBee. 

The main source of Government income in 
the province has always been the land revenue, 
but under Mahratta rule many petty imposts 
were added in all branches of trade and industry 
and life in general. Thus there was a special 
tax on the marriage of Banias and a tax of a 
fourth of the proceeds of the sale of houses. 
The scheme of Provincial finance was introduc- 
ed in 1871-72. Special settlements under this, 
system have been necessitated in view of the 
special circumstances of the province and the 
recurrence of famine, which at the end of the 
19th century caused a severe economic strain 
upon the province. The wave of prosperity 
wnich has spread over the country in the past 
^ years nas more than trebled the funds 
available for the administration, compared 
with what they were before the several irears 
of scarcity, and the progress of the administra- 
tion and of expenditure has incieased oorres- 
poodinglyi 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTBAL PBOV1NCE8. 

E8T1MATSD BETBNUB VOB 1925-26. 

Principal Bcad$ of B$venu$» Ri. 

T«Xet on Income .. .. 

Land Revenue 2,80,02,000 

Szciie 1,55,00,000 

Stamps 72,50,000 

Forest 54,50,000 

Registration 7,80,000 


Total .. 5,10,82,000 


IrrigcIRon. 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which Oapital 

Accounts are kept 48.000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works lor which no 

Capital Accounts are kept 1,42,000 


Total .. 1,90,000 


DtM Scrvieci, 

Interest 1,88,000 


Civil Admimittralion, 

Administration ofJustice 6,60,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 8,25,000 

PoUoe .. 1,71,000 

Education 4,84,000 

Medical 44,000 

Public Health 58,000 

Agriculture 8,16,00C 

Industries 77,000 

Miscellaneous Departments 65,000 


ToUl .. 21,00,000 


Civil Worii. 

4,50,000 


Civil Works 
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Miteellaneous, Hi. 

H^oelpUinald of BnperaonnaMon 1,10,000 

Stationery and Printing .. .. .. .. .. .. •• .. 49,000 

maceUaneons 0,06,000 

Total .. 6,26,000 

MUcellaneoni adjustments between the Oentral and Provincial Governments . . ' 28,000 

Extraordinary receipts . . 2,60,000 

Total Provincial Revenue . . 6,50,68,000 


DeU Beads, 

Dijmttiand Advances — Famine Insurance Fund 

Appropriation! for Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 

Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments 

Loans between Central and Provincial Governments 

Total Revenue and Receipts 
Opening balu.ce | vHni ‘.I 

Grand Total 


Estimated Expenditurs roe 1926-26. 

Direct Demands on the Ttevenue, 

Land R^venucr . . .. .. 26,69,600 

Excise .. 22,80,000 

Stamps .. 2,32,000 

Forest 86,62,000 

Registration 2,47,000 


Total .. 90,80,698 

IrrigaiUm, 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage 
Worka— 

Interest on Woiks for which Capital Accounts are kept 23,36,000 

Other Revenue expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenues . . . . 2,42,000 

(1) Other Revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Grants.. 1,98,000 


ToUl .. 27,i0,000 


Capital Account of In'igation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works 
charged to Revenue. — 

Construction of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Worksw-* 

A. — ^Financed from Famine Insurance Grants 

• B^Financed from Ordinary Revenue •• •• .. .. • 

Tctal • 


DeUServioes. 

Interest on Ordinary Debt • • • . « • 2,24,000 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt . . • * 8,06,000 


Total • • 82,000 


46.87.000 
3.06,000 

11.81.000 
15,00,000 

6.33.32.000 

1.18.77.000 

1.12.96.000 

8.06.04.000 
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Civil AdministratUm, Rs. 


General Administration BeaerYed 
Do. Tranafened 
Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settlements 

police • 

Scientific Departments 
Education — 

Beeerved 

Transferred 

Medical . . 

Public Health .. 

Agriculture 

Industries — 

Reserved 

Transferred 

Miscellaneous Departments — 
Reserved 
Transferred 


63,20,200 

2 

^0,96,000 

12,000 


1,34,0C0 

52.46.000 

13.50.000 

4.42.000 
15,00,600 

27,000 

8.37.000 


1,34,000 


Civil Works* 

Civil Works — 

Reserved 

Transferred 


Miscdlaneous. 

Famine Relief and Insurance. — 

A. — ^Famine Relief 

B. -^Transfers to Famine Insurance Fund 
Superannuation Allowances and Pensions . . 
Stationery and Printmg — 

Reserved 

Transferred 

Miscellaneous — 

Reserved 

Transferred 


ToUl . . 2,54,16,702 


31,000 

. . . . 71,40,000 

Total . . 71,80,000 


37. 52. 000 

21.80.000 

5.67.000 
17,000 

5.88.000 
0,35,000 


Total .. 70,83,000 

Provincial Contributions and miscellaneous adjustments between Central and 
Provincial Governments. — 

Contributions .. .. 22,00,000 

Miscellaneous Adjustments .. .. 22,000 

Total .. 22,22,000 

Extraordinary charges .. .. 80,000 


Expenditure In England . . . . 11,40,000 


Total Provincial Expenditure 5,69,13,208 


Capital Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankments, Drainage and other 
Works not charged to Revenue — 

Forest Capital outlay . . . . 16,80,000 

Capital outlay on Station^ and Printing .... 

Construction of Irrigation works . . . . 30,45,000 


Debt Heads. LJ 

Deposits and Advances — 

Famine Insurance Funds . . . . . . . . 6,06,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial Government 8,06,000 

IxMins between Central and Provincial Governments . . 24,88,000 


Total Expenditure and Disbursements 
For rounding 

Closing balance | famine insurance Fund *, 


6,80,78,208 

~—208 

70,50,000 

1,64,76,000 


Grand Total 


8,65,04,000 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


GOfERNOB. 

H. B. Sir Montagu Butler, Kt., c.B., 

OJ.E., <}.T.O., O.B.R. 

BtBMBERfl Of THB EXEOTTTITB COBNOXL. 

Tbo Hon. Mr. John Thomas Marten, x.A. 

The Hon. Mr. Shrlpad Balwant Tambe, B.A., 
XlhB. 

BEOBETABIAT. 

Chief Secretary, Mr. A. E. Nelson, c.i.b., o.b.b., 
X.O.8., J.P., X.L.O. 

Financial Secretary, Mr. Hyde Clarendon Oowan , 
V.D. 

Heeems Secretary, Mr. Stewart Waterston, i.e.s., 

(om. 

Legal Secretary, Mr. David George Mitchel» 
X.O.B. 

Undersecretaries, Noel Tindcl Porter, i.o.s., 
Muhammad Inamur llahlm and Chhotc Lai 
Varma. 

Financial Assistant Secretary (Officiating), Dat- 
' tatraya Damodar Ranade. 

Secretary, Putdic Works Department (Buildings 
and Roads Branch), John Alfred Baker, 
M.8C., X.I.E. (Ind.). 

Secretary, Public Works Department (Irrigation 
Branch), Lieut. -Colonel H. de L. Pollard- 
Lowsley, o.i.E., d.s.o., r.f.., o.m.o. 

MIBOELBANEOUB AfPOlNTMENTB. 

Director of Public Instruction, Mr. 0. B. W, 
Jones, M.A., M.L.O., (on leave) ; Richard Henry 
Beckett, b. bc., (Ag.) 

I nspeetof ‘General of Poliee, Mr. Thomas Henry 
Morony. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, Sir Henry A. 
Farrington. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. W. J. 
Powell, I.M.B. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Lt.-Col. 

B.W. Anthony, 1 . 11 . 8 . 

Direetor, Public Health, Lt.-Col. T. G. N. Stokes, 
I.X.B. 

Commissioner of Excise, Bircndra Nath De, B.A., 

I.o.s. 

Income Tax Commissioner, Khan Sahib Wall 
Muhammad, b.a. 

Postmaster-General, Mr. J. 31cNcll, (Offg.) 

Direolor of Agrieutture, Mr. David Clouston, 
O.I.X. 

CHiEf Commissioners. 

Colonel E. K. Elliot i860 

Lleut.-Colonel J. E. Spenoe (Officiating) 1862 

B. Temple (OgMating) 1862 

Colonel E. K. EUiot 1868 

J.8. Campbell (Q^leiating) .. •• 1864 

B. Temple 1866 


J.B.Camj^niOfficiating) .. .. 1865 

R. Temple 1S65 

J.fl. Morris (0.^ting) 1867 

G. Campbell 1867 

J. H. Morris (QPleiafing) 1868 

Confirmed 27th May 1870. 

Colonel B. H. Keatinge, T.O., 0.8.1. 1870 

J. H. Morris, o.B.l. 1872 

C. Grant (Officiating) 1879 

J. H. Morris, o.s.l. 1879 

W. B. Jones, o.s.l. 1888 

C. H. T. CroBthwaite (Officiating) . . 1884 

Confirmed 27th January 1886. 

D. Fitzpatric (Officiating) . . . . 1885 

J. W. NelU (Officiating) 1887 

A. Mackenzie, o.B.l. 1887 

B. J. CroBthwaite (Ofiicittfiny) .. .. 1889 

Until 7th October 1889. 

J. W. Neill (Officiating) 1890 

A. P. MacDoneU, O.B.l. . . . . 1891 

J. Woodburn, O.B.l. (OjSciofiny) .. .. 1893 

Confirmed 1st December 1893. 

Sir C. J. Lyall, O.B.I., R.O.I.E 1895 

The Hon*ble Mr. D. C. J. Ibetson, o.s.l. . . 1898 
„ Sir A. H.L. Fraser, K.O.B.l. . . 1899 
(Officiating ) Confirmed Otb March 1902. 

The Hon'blo Mr. J. P. Hewett, O.s.l., O.I.E. 1902 
(Officiating) Confirmed 2nd November 1903. 

The Hon’ble Mr. F.B.P. Lely, O.B.l., K.O.I.E. 1904 
(Officiating) Ckmfirmed 28rd Dec. 1904. 

The Hon'ble Mr. J. O. Miller, 0. s.l. . . 1905 

S. Tsmay, O.S.I. (Cipiciatinp) .. .. 1906 

Until 2lBt October 1906. 
F.A.T.PhUlipB(Ojffldat*iv) •• •• 1»07 

U ntil 24th March 1907. Also from 20th 
May to 2lBt November 1909. 

The Hon'ble Sir R. H. Craddock, K.o.s.1. 1907 

„ Mr. H. A. Crump, o.s.l. '.. 1912 
Sub. pro tern, from 26th January 1912 to 16th 
February. 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. FOX-Strangways, 0.8.1.1912 
(Sub. pro fern.) 

The Hon'ble Sir B. Robertson, K.O.b.i„O.I.b. 1912 ^ 
„ Mr. Crump, 0 . 8 . 1 . (Officiating) ..1914 
Sir B. Robertson, K.O.B.I. .. 1914 

Sir Frimk George Sly, K.O.B.I., 

1 . 0.8 1919 

GOVERNORS. 

H. E. Sir Frank Sly, K.0.8.1. .. 1920 

H. B. Sir Montagu Butler, Kt., o.b., 

OJ.E., O.V.O., o.b.b. .. .. 1925 


the Central Provinces and Peraf. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

(0 OfieMt. 

Hr. Arthur Bdwurd Nelsou, o.i.B., o.u.v., I.O.8., Chief Secretary to the Oovemment of the Central 
Provinces. 

Mr. David Oeorge Mitchell, c.i.K., I.O.8., Legal Remembrancer and Legal Secretary to the Govern* 
ment of the Central Provinces. 

Hr. Richard Henry Beckett, I.E.8., Secretary to Government; Education Department. 

Hr. James Ferguson Dyer, m.a., Commissioner of Settlements and Director of Land Records. 


(t'O Non-OJficial^. 


Mr. V. B. Kekro (Mandla). 

Raja Thakur Raghnra| Singh of Pandaria (Zamindari and Jaglrdarl Estates). 
Mr. William Pasley (European and Anglo-Indian Communities). 

Mr. Qanesh Akaji Gavai (Depressed Glasses). 

Mr. Sukhaji Urkuda Eatangale (Depressed Classes). 

Mr. Ramkrlshna Raoji Jayavant, x.B.B. 

Mr. Ohulam Mohlddin. 

Sit a Charan Dube. 

Membbrb Eubotbp. 


Name. 


Constituency. 


Mr. Prabhat Chandra Bose 
Mr. Oyanchandra Verma 

Mr. Raghvendra Rao 

Mr. Chandra Oopal Misra 

Dr. N. B. Khare 

Dr. B. S. Mun]e 

Mr. Balvant Baghav Deshmukh . . 

Mr. Eancbhedilal 

Mr. Kashi Prasad Pande . . 

Mr. Gohulchand Singal . . 

Mr. Gopal Rao Ramchandra Wakhale 
Mr. Prabhakar Dhundiraj Jatar. . 

Mr. Sheodass Daga 

Mr. Ravishankar Shukla . . 

Thakur Chhedllal 

Mr. Ghansiham Singh Gupta 

Mr. Beni Madhava Awasthi 

Mr. Gopal Rao Rambhau Josh! 
Chaudhry Daulat Singh 


Jubbiilpore City, Kon -Muhammadan Urban. 

Jubbulpore Division, Non -Muhammadan 

Urban. 

Chhattisgarh Division, Non -Muhammadan 

Urban. 

Nerbiidda Non-Muhammadan Urban. 

Nagpur Clty-cum-Eamptee Non-Muhammadan 
Urban. 

Do. do. do. 

Nagpur Division, Non-Mnhammadan Urban. 

Jubbulpore District (South), Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Jubbulpore District (North), Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Damoh District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Saugor District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Seoni District, Non-Muhhammadan Rural. 

Raipur District (North), Non -Muhammad an 
Rural. 

Raipur District (South), Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Bilaspur District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Drug District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Hi^hai^bad District, Non-Muhammadan 

Nimar District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Narsinghpur District, Non -Muhammadan Rural 
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Th^ Cmfral Provincts and. B'erar^ 




j . . CJoiut^iieiicj. 


Mr. Vlshwanath Damodar Salpekar 
Hr. Krigbnarao Habadeo Dharmadblkarl 
^r.^rlsboa Pandurang Valdya 


Obhlndwara District. Non -Mubammad an Aural. 
Betul District, Non<Mubanimadan Aural. 
Nagpur District (East), .Nop-Mubaminadan 
Aural. 


Hr. Ijiaman Aao Waman Aao Halde . . 

Hr. Namdeo Yeshwant Dhopte 

Hr. Q. Y. Desbmukh 

Hr. Deorao Hukund Patil 

Hr. Aagbunatb Aamcbandra Patliak . . 

Hr. A. A. Mohariker 

Mazulvi Saiyid Muhammad Amin Shams-ul- 
ulma. 

Mr. Muhammad Masud Ehan 

Mr. Syed Hifarat All 

Mr.M.E.SIddlqui 

Mr. Shyam Sunder Bhargava 

The Hon’ble Mr. 8. M. Chitnavis, l.s.o. 

Mr. M. E. Golwalkar 

Aao Sahib Laxminarayan 

Aai Bahadur E. S. Nayudu 


Nagpur District (West), Kon-Muhammadan 
Aural. 

Wardha Tahsil jjNon-Mubaminadatt Aural. 
Wardha District, Non -Muhammadan Aural. 

Ohand a District , Non -M ubammadan Aural. 
Bhandara District, Non-Muhammadan Aural. 
Balaghat District, Non -Muhammadan Aural. 
Jubbulpore Division, Muhammadan Aural. 

Chhatisgarh Division, Muhammadan Aural. 
Nerbudda Division, Muhammadan Aural. 
Nagpur Division , Muhammadan Anral. 
.Tubbulpore and Nerbudda Landholders.] 
Nagpur and Clihatiisgarh Landholders. 

Nagpur University. 

I Central Provinces and Berar Mining Associa- 
I tion . 

I Central Provinces, Commerce and Industry. 


M ember i elected Jrom 'Berar. 


Hr. Shripad Balwant Tarobe 
Hr. Aamcbandra Anant Eanitkar 

Mr. Janrao Bajirao Doshmukh . . 

Mr. Panjabrao Bajirao Deshmukh 
Mr. Aamrao Madhavrao Deshmukh 
Mr. Tukaram Sheoram Eorde . . 

.Mr. Umedsinh Narayansinh Thakur 
Mr. Jansrdan Bhalchandra Sane 

Mr. Y. M. Eale . . 

Mr. Nathu Aagbo Patil 

Hr. Mahadeo Palkaji Eolhe 
Mr. Dattatraya Erishna Eane . . 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Abdur Aahman 
Mr. Syed Muzaffar Husain 

Mr. Mansur Ali Ehan 

Mr. Balkrishna Ganesh Khapardo 
Mr. Shirratn Surajinai 


East Berar, Municipal, Non-Muhammadau 
Urban. 

West Berar, Municipal, Non-Muhammadan 
Urban. 

Amraoti (Central), Non -Muhammad an Aural. 
Amraoti (East), Non -Muhammadan Aural. 
Amraoti (West), Non -Muhammad an Aural. 
Akola (East), Non -Muhammadan Aural. 
Akola (North-West), Non-Muhammadan Aural 
Akola (South), Non -Muhammadan Aural. 
Buldana (Central), Non -Muhammad an Aural. 

Buldana (Malkapur-Jalgaon), Non-Muhamma 
dan Aural. 

Ycotmal (East), Non-Muhammadan Aural. 
Yeotmal (West), Non -Muhammadan Aural. 
Berar, Municipal, Non -Muhammad an Urban. 
East Berar, Non -Muhammad an Aural. 

West Berar, Non-Muhammadan Aural. 

Berar Landholders. 

Berar, Commerce and Industry. 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The Korth-West Frontier Province, as Its 
name denotes. Is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It Is In form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
tiie Sulaiman Bange oventui^y closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
jits greatest breadth 270 miles and its total 
area about 39,000 square miles. The terri- 
tory falls into three main geo^aphical divi- 
sions: the Cis-Indus district of Hazara; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Banu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
iH^tween those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,418 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the Chief Commissioner in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. 
'J'ho area of this tract Is roughly 25,500 square 
miles and In it are situated, from north to 
south, the political agencies severally known as 
the Malakand, Khyber, Knrram, Tochi and 
Wuna Agencies. Each of the Deputy Com- 
missioners of the five administer^ districts 
is responsible for the management of political 
K'lations with certain tribes or sections of the 
ibribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
^liles of the trans-border Territory are Inter- 

i mlly administered by the Political Agents, 
Hit the bulk of the trans-border population 
s free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
Allowances are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
130 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 166. 
The k^ to the history of the people of the 
N.-W. F. P. lies In the recognition of the fact 
that the valley of Peshawar was always more 
closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though In pre-Maho- 
medan times Its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Greek Invasion under Alexander 
he Great, In P* 0. 827 then the invasions of 
he Sakas, and of the White Huns and later 
be two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Ust came the Sikh invasion beginning in 


1818. The Frontier Territory was annexe 1 
by the British in 1849 and placed under ths 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred witli the border tribes. The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan In 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Waziiu in 1010-1920. These have 
resulted in the establishment at Basmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsud Wazirl country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 trooiis drawn 
mostly from stations lying in the Plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannii, through Bazmak to Sororogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat provides communica- 
tions transport with tills force and facilities Its 
mobility. The effect of this measure has been 
a marked improvement in the internal peace of 
the Tribal area. 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab has frequently been discussed, with 
the double obiect. In the earlier stages of these 
debates, of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of Improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1001. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Gk>vemor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in the Fore- 
ign Department. In political questions there is 
no intermediary between the Chief Commission- 
er and tlio local officer; an arrangement 
designed to secure both prompt disposal of 
references and the utilisation of the expert 
knowledge of frontier conditions for which 
the head of the administration is selected. The 
advisability of re-unltlng the Province with the 
Punjab has recently been much discussed In 
certain Indian political circles and ns a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
.Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
unofficials to investigate it. The Committee, 
presided over by Mr. D. deS. Bray, IC.L.A., 
Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Us members were Messrs. Baza 
All, M.O.S., T. Bangachari, Chaudhri Shaba- 
buddln, N . M. Samarth and K. B. Abdur Bablm 
Khan, members of the /.cglslative Assembly, H, 
N. Bolton, I.C.S., (Foreign Dept.) and A. H. 
Parker G.o.s, Punjab) (members.) The Inquiry 
developed practlcallv Into a contest between 
31abomedan8 and Hindus on communal lines. 
The Hindus, alUed In sympathy with their 
co-rellgionists in the Punjao demanded the 
reunion of the administered districts of the 
Province with the Punjab or, if that were not 
attainablo then the plaeing of the Jndloial 
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admlnlftmtioii of the Evince under the Punjab 
Bigh Court at Lahore. The Mahomedana on 
the other hand claimed the right of their Province 
to a itatus eorrespondSng with that enjoyed by 
other PiDVlnoeB of India and to immediate re- 
forma initiating and providing for progress along 
that line. The Hinans argued that a separate 
Pathan Province on the l^ontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental diviiton from the rest of 
India, with leanings towajrds the allied racial 
elements outside British India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
eeling across the Border. The Committee’s de- 
Uberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all its other members, recmnmending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for — 

Betentlon of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India . 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled Districts and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister ; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commis- 
sioner and reform of the Judicial administra- 
tion in various directions, including inters 
change of officers with the Punjab, so that the 
members of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 

“If fooncluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed self-determination and 
given scope for that self-development within 
the Indian Empire under the Reforms Scheme 
after whldi it is now striving we are assured 
that with a contented Frontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her.'* 

No action on the report has yet been taken 
and an important reason for the delay is under- 
stood to be the sharp accentuation of commu- 
nal bitterness throughout the Frontier region as 
a result of political agitation at Kohat leading 
to a murderous and incendiary outbreak between ' 
the members of the two communities there last 
Spring. 

The People. 

The total population of the N.-W. F. P. (1921) 
is 6,076,476, made up as follows: — 

Hazara 622,S49 

Trans-Indus Districts .. .. 1,628,991 

Trans-Border Area . . . . 2,825,136 

This last figure Is estimated. There are 
only 561 *3 females per 1,000 males in the towns, 
and 872*2 females per 1,000 males in rural 

areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the K.-W. F. P. any 
more than in other parts of Korthem India 
where it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Provinoe of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 


phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnonnally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is £3*7 and the death- 
rate 21*7. The birth-rate was 17 per cent, below 
the average for the preceding quinquennium — in 
Hasara 36 per cent below It— a figure indicating 
the unusually low vitality of the people after a 
preceding severe epidemic of malaria. The 
Population is naturally increasing but emigra- 
tion reduces the net result. 

The dominant language of the Provinoe is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. ^ey own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race, 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribiu 
divisions. Gurkhas have reoentlv settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 6 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The oconpational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianriiip, and religions usages and Insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to Justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mahomedan or Hindu law 
is applied only in the absence of special 
custom. 

Climate. Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P.. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Talley and the riverine 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of tho Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
fr^uently very large. The Provinoe has 
two wet seasons, one the S.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall faiM 
almost entirely. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, ocours in an account 
written some years ago by Captain Croat* 
waite: “Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day. Washing is an impossible 
luxury. ... It is possible in the hot 
weather to ride thirty miles and neither heaz 
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a dog haxlt nor soe the smoke of a siogioflre*** 
With the exception of the Konhar Eiver^ in 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhelum, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus. The 
flora of the Provinoe varies from Uie shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain vaUeys. 
Tigers used to aboipd in the forests but are 
DOW quite extinct; leopards, hyenas, wolves. 
Jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bear, 
deer and monkeys are found ; a great variety 
of fish is caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnifloent. 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the fcfllowing are the principal: — 

Takht-i-Sulaiman, Sulalman Bange, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet; 

Pir Ghal, Sulaiman Bange, in Mahsud Wa- 
ziristan, 11,583 feet. 

Sika Bam, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,021 feet. 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 

Istri^h Peak (18,000 ft.), Kachin Peak <22,641 
ft.), Tirich Mir (25,426 ft.), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Chltral Agency. 

Trade and Occopatlons. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from a^culture. The Provinoe is 
practically without manufactures. There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect tho trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south-west of the N.- 
W. F. F., via Nushki with south-east Persia. 
The line connects with the north-west railway 
system of India and extends 843 miles to Duz- 
dap, within the Persian border. Two weekly 
trains run each way and the freight carried large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per- 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will be ctmsiderable. The travelling traders 
(or Powindahs) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
targe cities in India, The approaching comple- 
tion of a railway throng the Khyber Pass will 
similarly, in course oi time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade. The new roads in Wazlrlstan 
are already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor trafiSc. Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been hi{|^, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
^n deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to inroflt by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agrioultural classes. The 


effects of recent extenaions of irrigation have 
been important. Luid tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. Hie cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 82 per cent, and unooltivated 
to 68 per cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise. Belations with the tribes 
have improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed m the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, thouw in this 
respect there is complaint against the limitations 
imposed by financial embarrassments. In the Bri- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent, males 
and 7 per cent, females of the total Population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the hi^ literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 18*8 per cent, are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of tbb people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the idmi- 
nUtra^n over wem. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat Biver Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 

AdminlstratioB. 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Provinoe is conducted by the CShief 
Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
General in Council. His staff consists of — 

(1) Officers of the Political Department mr 
the Government of India* 

(2) Members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

(3) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 

(4) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police. 

(5) Officers recruited for the service of de- 
partments requiring ^olal knowledge— 
Militia, Engineering, ]^uoatk>n. Medicine 
and Forestry, 

The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the first head above are 
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'Chief Commissioner A ^ 
Agent to the Gov- 
eincKr-Genoral 
Secretary 

Under-Secretary » 6 

Personal Assistant 
Bevenue Commis- 
sioner and Bevenue 
Secretary 

Besident in Wasiristan . , 1 
Deputy Commis- \ 
Stoners .. 6f 

Political Agents .. 5412 
District Judges ..21 
Assistant Commis- 1 
sioners and Assist- vis 
I , ant Political Agents J 
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f OneJttdioialCommis- > 
•toner. 

Two Divistonni nnd 4 
Beisions Judges. 

One Additional ditto. 

The dlstrietM under the Deputy Gommis* 
•loners are divided Into from two to five sub- 
ooUeotorates, in charge of tahsildare, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powerB, and are assisted by naib-tahsildarst 
who eimrcise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some suh4ivislons are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Gommissioner<j. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Fatnans. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
bv ^ tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the cndlnary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of rollce, a Civil Surgeon, 
who is also the Superintendent of Jail and a 
District Inspector of Schools. The Province 
forms a single educational circle and only pos- 
sesses one forest division , that of Hazara . There < 
are four divisions of the Hoads and Building 
Branch of the Public Works Department, 
each under an Executive Engineer. The 
Irrigation Department of the P. W. D. is in 
charge of a Chief Engineer, irrigation, 
who is also ex-officio Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
force, of Prontler Constabulm^. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are whoUy 
Imperial. Of the Agencies only Kuiram and 
Tochl Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government. The revenue administration of 
all five administered districts is controlled 
by the Revenue Commissioner. For the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal Justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions divisions, each 

5 resided over by a Divisional and Sessions 
udge. The Judicial Commissioner is the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and his Court is the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunal In this 
Province. The improvements needed to bring 
the Judicial administration up-to-date, in accord 
with the growth of the business of administra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which reference was made above. 
The principal officers in the present Administra- 
tion art » 

Agent to the Oovemor-Qenoral and Chief Commie- 
eioner. The Hon. Mr. H. H. Bolton, o.B.l., 
O.l.B. , L0.8. (Assumed charge, 7tb July 1923.) 
( On leave.) 

The Hon*ble Lt.-CoL W. J. Keen, O.I.E., O.B.B. 
(Oflfg.) 

Pertonal AeeittatU, A. D. F. Dundas. 

Resident, Waziri 8 t 0 n, E. B. Howell, O.8.I., O.I.B. 


Judicial Oommiecimer, (Offlg.) J. H. E. Fraser, 

B.X. 

Revenue Committioner, <Offg.) T. B. Copeland, 

1.0. 5. 

Secretary to Chief CommieHoner, Bfajor H. E. 
Roe. 

Undersecretary to Chief Oommieeionef, Captain 

I. W. Galbraitb, M.O. 

Aeeietant Financial Secretary to Chief Commie- 
eioner^ Lala Cffiuni Lai. 

Indian Personal Assistant to Chief Commissioner, 
Khan Bahadur Risaldar Moghal Baz Khan, 

1.0. M., I.D.8.M. 

Secretary, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads Branch, Col. H. Evans, D.6.O., 
R.E. 

Seerdtary, Public Workk Department, Irrigation 
Branch, S. Walker. 

Deputy Conservator of Forests, £. A. Greswell, 

B. A. 

Chief Medical Officer, Lieut.-Col. C. I. Brierley, 
I.M.S. 

j Inspector-General of Police, F. C. Icemonger 

0. B.B. 

Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, E. C. 
Handy Bide, o.i.B., o.b.b. 

Director of Public Instruction, J. H. Towle, 

1. B.B., M.A. 

Superintendent, Archceological Survey, H. Har- 
greaves. 

Divisional and Sessions Judges, R. B. Bbai 
Lehna Singh, M.B.B., (Derajat), Major W. A. 
Garstln, o.b.b., BessioDS Judge (Peshawar). 

Pditical Agents, 

H. A. F. Metcalfe, M.v.o., Dir, Swat and 
Chitral. 

Lt.-Col. R. Garrett, Khybcr. 

J. G Acheson, i.o.B., North Waziristan. 

Major E. W. C. Noel, o.i.B., D.8.o.,Kurram. 
Captain W. R. Haige, i. A., South Waziristan. 

Deputy Commissioners, 

A. W. Fagan, l.o.S., Hazara. 

Major R. E. H. Griffith, O.i E., I.A., Peshawar. 

G. H. Gidnoy, I.O.S., Bannu. 

Lt.*Col. C. E. Bruoe, O.I.E., O.B.E., Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

C. Latimer, o.i. B., Kohat. 

Former Chief CommissUmors, 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Harold Deane, k.o.b. 1. Died 7tli 
July 1908. 

Liout.-Col. Sir George Roos-Keppel, Q.O.I.B., 
K.O.8.I., to 9th September 1910. 

The Hon. Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, no.i.B-, 
E.O.8.I., from September 1910 to 8th Marcli 
1921. 

The Hon. Sir John Loader Matfey, K.O.V.O., 
O.BJ., O.I.B., I.O.8., from 8th March 19S1 to 
eth November 1025. 
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The Province of Assam, omitting the partly district, where about 350,000 tons are raised 
administered and unadndnistored tracts on Its annually. Limestone is quarried In the Khasl 
northern and eastern borders comprises an h rea and Jaintla Hills, in Sylhet, and in the Garo hills, 
of some 03,510 square miles. It includes the Petroleum is worked only in Laklmpui and 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and Cachar. 

Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It An account of the petroleum occurrences 
owes its importance to its situation on the in Assam was recently publl^ed in the me* 
north-east frontier of India. It is surrounded inoirs of the Geological Survey of India, It 
by mountainous ranges on three sides wliile on states that the petroleum localities in this 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal province are confined to a curved belt of country 
on to the plains of which debouch the two along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and tlie Surma Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
which form the plains of Assam. These two of some 800 miles from N. K. Assam through 
valleys are separated from each other by the Kachar and Chittagong to the Ari^an coast, 
Assam Bange, which projects westward from the where it has a S.S.E. trend, 
bills on the eastern border. Manufactures and Trade. 

Population. Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 

The total population of the Province in 1921 , the •weaving being done by the women* 
was 7,090,246, of whom only 384,016 were In Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
Manipnr. Of the population in 1921, 2i millions by the women, and almost every house 
were Mahomedans, 4^ millions Hindus and li contains a loom ; the cloth is being gra* 
millions Animists. 44 per cent, of the population dually displaced by import^ goods of finer 
speak Bengali, 22 per cent, speak Assamese ; texture and colour. Tea manufaotnra Is the 
other languages spoken in the province are moat important industry of the province. Boat 
Hindi, Uriya and a great variety of languages building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
classified under the general heading of the and limestone burning are the other Indusl^s 
Tibeto-Chlneae lang\inges. Owing to the great apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the about 89 per cent, of the popnlatlon. Assam 
province is oniy 130, which compared with carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
that of most other parts of India is low, but is joining foreign tribes and countries, 
more than double that of Burma. Communications. 

Agricultural Products. The trade of Assam is chiefly carried by 

It has agricultural advantages for which it river, but increasing use is being made of 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part the Assam Bengal Railway which runs from 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- the port of Chittagong through the North Cachar 
t.ems all being alike favourable to cultivation. Hills to Tinsukla, a station on the Dibru- 
Rlce is the staple food crop, nearly 5 million Hadlya Railway, and connects the Surma and 
acres being devoted to this crop. Except in the Brahmaputra Valleys. A branch of the line 
Himalayan Terai irrigation is unnecessary. Tea runs from Badarpur to Silchar at the eastern 
and Jute are the most important crops grown for md of the Surma Valley and another runs 
export. Tbo area under tea consists of 411 ,8U7 through the west of the Assam Valley from 
acres. Wheat and tobacco are also grown and Lumding to Gauhati where It effects a Junction 
about 6C square miles are devoted to sugarcane, with the Eastern Bengal Railway. The 
Meteorological Conditions. Eastern Bengal Railway connects Assam with 

Rainfall is everyT^icrc abundant, and ranges the Bengal system via the valley of the Brahma- 
from 67 to 229 Inches. The maximum is reached putra. The excellence of Its water communlca- 
at Clierrapunji In the Khasl Hills, which is tion makes Assam less dependent upon roads 
one of the wettest places In the world, having than other parts of India; but In recent years 
a rainfall of 458 Inches. The temperature the road system has been develop^ and there is 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84*8 an unmetalled trunk road through the whole 
In July. Earthquakes of considerable severity length of the Brahmaputra Valley and an 
have taken place, by far the worst being that excellent road from Gauhati to Shillong. A large 
which occurred in 18i)7. fleetof steamers maintained by the India General 

. Mines and Minerals. Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers 

The only minerals in Assam worked on Steam Navigation Company plies on the rivers 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and of both valleys. An alteraate day service of 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- passenger boats runs between Goolnndo and 
siires are in the Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur Dibnigarh. 


THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 

In common with the other Provinces of India, .^ssam secured substantial financial autonomy 
under the Reform Act of 1919. The present financial position is set out in some detail in the 
following table; — 

Estimate Revenue in 1025-26. 


Taxes on Income 

Land Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forest 

Registration 


(In Thousands of Rupees.) 

6,40 

1 , 08,94 

73,75 

20,00 

21,60 

.. .. 1,94 


Total 


2 , 20,63 
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Sdlmattd Rennug in 1025'2d.*>-(contd.) 

(In Thousands of Rupees*) 


State Railways (net) . .. .. 

Intefost 65 

Adniinlstratlon of Justice 1,73 

Jails and Convict Settlements 1,28 

Police 1,70 

Education 2,40 

Itadlcal 22 

Public Health 67 

Agriculture 10 

Industries 6 

Misoellaneous Departments 1 

Total . . 8,77 

Civil Works 4,74 

Total . . 4,74 

In aid of Superannuation 1,17 

Stitaimiery and Printing 12 

tfiseeUaniK>us 2,30 

Total . . 3,69 

Provincial loan account (net) 23 

Famine Insurance Fund 12 

Total Receipts 2,44,31 

Opening Balance 27,15 

Orand Total .. .. 2,71,46 


Estimated Expenditure on Reserved Subjects, 


lAUd Revenue 17,03 

Excise 15,02 

Stamps 86 

Forest 14,15 

Total.. 47,96 

State Railways 50 

Subsidised Companies S2 

Miscellaneons Railway expenditure 2 

Total . . 84 

Construction of Railways 67 

Total.. 67 

Navigation, Embankments and Drainage Works 47 

Interest on ordinary debt — 66 

Expenditure in England 7,37 

Doans between the Central and Provincial Governments 

Qoalpara Tramway Scheme (Capital Account not charged to Revenue) .... 2 

Government Account 


Closing balance 
Grand Total 
Suralns 

Dtaeit 

General Administration . . 
Administration of Justice .. 
Jails and Convict Settlements 
I^ioe 

Police (Assam Rifles) 


Total Disbursements . . 2,40,84 ^ 

30.62 

2,71,46 

24,90 

8,60 

4,78 

21,42 

2,78 
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EsUmatad BsBpmdaure an Rmarved SubjaeU (eontd.) 

(InThousands of Rupees.) 

Ports and Pilotage • .. 47 

Scientliic Departmsnts 11 

Education (European) 76 

Miscellaneous Departments 21 


TOTAL . . 

68,99 

Civil Works 

Famine Relief and Insurance 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 

Stationery and Printing 

Miscellaneous 


85,42 

10 

7,78 

2,98 

1,86 

Contributions and assignments to the Central Government by the 
Government 

Total . . 
Provincial 

12,12 

9.00 


Total . . 

1,70,58 

Estimated Expenditure on Transferred Subjects, 

Registration 

General Administration 

Education (other than European) 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 


1.41 

1.21 

28,60 

10.66 

9,87 

4.59 

1.60 
2 


TOTAL . . 

52,66 


civil Workg 6,80 

Htationery and Printing 62 

Mlscellaneout 2,06 


Total .. 10,88 


Administration. 

The province ol Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
lileutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1906, as the result Of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then i 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Gommissionershlps 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Govemor-in- 
Council, Bihtr, Cl»ota Nagpur and Orissa were ! 
formed into a separate province, while the old | 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Beforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in etatus to that of adminis- 
tration by a Governor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provisions i 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older ' 
major provinces of India. j 

Tlie capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Eange which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 


GOVERNOR. 

Sir John Kerr, K.O.B.I., k.c.i.e. 

Executive Council. 

Sir William James Bold. k.O.i K.. O.B.I. 

Khan Bahadur Kutabbuddin Ahmed. 

MlNlBTER. 

Rai Bahadur Pramod Chandra Datta. B.L. 
ACauluvi Sayid Muhammad Saaduila, m.A.B.l. 
Secretariat. 

Private Secretary, J. n. Grace. 

Chief Secretary, A. W. Botham. 

Second Secretary, G. E. Soames. 

Secretary, Public Works Department, O. H. 
Desenno. 

Inepettm General of Registration, W. L. Scott, 
M.A., I.C.B. , « , u 

Director of Public Instruction, J. R. Cunningham, 
Inspector-General of Police, W. C. M. Dundas, 
C.I.E. 

Diredor of Public Health, Major T. D. Murison, 
I.M.B. 

Director of Land Records and Agriculture, W, 
L. Scott, MA., B.BC., 1.0.8, 

Conservator of Forests, F. Trafford, 

Senior Inspector of Factories, R. P. Adams. 

GOVERNORB OF ABBAM. 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, 1920. 

Sir William Harris, 1921. 

Sir John Kerr, K.O.I.B., aS.x., 1922* 
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Assam Legislative Council. 
ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Karnes. 


Goostituency. 


EiaSCTED MEMBERS. 


Rev. James Joy Mohao Kicholas-Roy . . 

Bai Bahadur Bipin Chandra Deb Laskar 
Bal Sahib Har Kishore Chakrabatti . . 

I^bu Baaanta Kumar Das 
Babu Brajendia Karayen Chaudhuri . . 

Babu Upendra Lai Das Chaudhuri 
The Hon* ble Rai Bahadur Pramod Cliaiidra 
Datta. 

Babu Krishna Sundar Dam 
Babu Khirod Chandra Deb 
Babu Biia} Mohan Datta 
Srliut Bipin Chandra Ghosh 
Sri ut Kamakhyaram Barua 
Sri ut Kamala BUmta Das 
Sri ttt Mbhadeva Sharma 
Srt ut Padmanath Sharma 
Srijut Blshnu Charan Borah 
Mr. Taraprasad Chaliha . . 

Sriiut Rc^ni Kanta Hati Barua 
BrOut Kuladhar Chaliha 
Smut Sadananda Dowerah 
SfQut Sarveswar Barua 
Maulavi Rashid Ali Laskar 
Maulavi Abdul Hamid Main 
Maulavi Dewan Abdul Rahim Chaudhuri 
Maulavi Abdul Hannan Chaudhuri 
Maulavi Muhammad Mudabbir Hussain Chaud 
hauri. 

Maulavi Saiyid Abdu 1 Hannan 

Khan Bahadur Alauddin Ahmad Chaudhuri . . 
Maulavi Kajmul Islam Chaudhuri 
Maulavi Abual Mazid Ziaosshams 

Maulavi Maflzuddin Ahmad 

Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Seadullah 

Maulavi Faiznur All 

W. K. Warren 

Lieut.-Col. H. C. Garbett, d.s.o. 

M. H. Clarke 

E. W. Hobson 

J. C. Dawson 

Eustace Alexander Acworth Joseph . . 


Shillong (General Urban). 
Silchar(Kon-Muhammadao Rural) 


Hailakandi Ditto. 

Sylhet Sadr Ditto. 

Sunamgan j Ditto . 

Habiganj North Ditto. 
Habiganj South Ditto. 

South Sylhet Ditto. 

Karimganj Ditto. 

Dhubri Ditto. 

Goalpara Ditto. 

Gauhatl Ditto. 

Burpeta Ditto. 

Tezpiir Ditto. 

Mangaldai Ditto. 

Nowgong Ditto. 

Sibsagar Ditto. 

Jorhat Ditto. 

Goiaghat Ditto. . 

Dibrugarh Ditto. 


North Lakhimpur Ditto. 
Cachar (Muhammadan Rural). 
Sylhat Sadr, Nortli Ditto. 
Sylhet Sadr, South Ditto. 


Sunamgan) Ditto. 

Habigan] North Ditto. 

Habiganj South Ditto. 

South Sylhet Ditto. 

Karimganj Ditto, 


Dhubri excluding South Salmara Thana 
(Mulhhamadan Rural). 

Goalpara cum South Salmara Thana 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Kamrupand Darrang cum Nowgong 
(Muhammadan Rural) . 

Sibsagar cum Lakhimpur (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Assam Valley Planting. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Surma Valley Planting. 

Ditto. 

Commerce and Industry. 


ASSAM REPRESENTATIVE TO THE COUNCIL OP STATE. 

Elected. 

The Hon’ble Maulvi Culam Mustafa Chow-. Assam (Muhammadan). 

dhury, \ * 


ASSAM REPRESENTATIVE TO THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Srijut Tarun Ram Phukan 
Mr. Kaminl Kumar Chanda 

Maulavi Ahmad Alt Khan 
Mr. Eustace Joseph 


Elected. 

. . Assam Valley (Non-Muliammadan). 

. . Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhamma' 

dan). 

. . Assam (Muhammadan). 

. . Assam (European). 
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Balachistaii. 


Baluchistan Is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879; <2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under Britirti officers ; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 78,434 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1021 it contains 
799,625 inhabitants. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the 3afed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the oast and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Bugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with and deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable sise in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to bo carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Maatung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
It now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Balnch and Brahui Chiefs Into a close con- 
federacy. I» the Afghan War of 1879 Plshln, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Ghotiaii 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
Britisn Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 


Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than Ilf inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing In some 
cases to 3. The majority of the Indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
and transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
the Balnati, as a rule, omtivate their own lands. 


The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if ho rcap^ his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase In the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast Is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 84 public schools of 
ail kinds, with 4,615 scholars. There isadis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta-Pishin 
and other centres where the Local Government 
with its officers stays at certain seasons, such as 
Sibi and Ziarat ; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it lias made little or no advance In 
the outlying districts. The mineral wealth of 
the Province is believed to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploited until railways are deve- 
loped. Coal is mined at Khost on the Sind- 
Pishin railway and in the Bolan Pass. The 
output of Coal In 1922*23 was 9,8151 fons 
and of coal dust 50.68^ f^ons. Cffiroinite is 
extracted in the Zhob District near Hindu- 
bagh. Tlie Chrome output fell off owing to 
poorer demand. Lime-stone is quarried In 
small quantities. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Govornor-Gcncrul 
and Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comes 
the Revenue Commissioner who advises the 
Agent to the Governor-General In financial 
matters and generally controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is sclf-governinent by the 
tribesmen, as far as may bo, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary linns of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punldimcnt 
of a crime. The district levies which normally 
numbered 2,300 odd play an unobtrusive but 
invaluable part in the work of the Civil 
administration not only In watch and ward and 
the Investigation of crime, but also In the 
carrying of the malls, the serving of processes 
and other misceUaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily two 
irregular Corps iii the Province ; the Zhob 
Levy Corps and the Mekran Levy Corps. 
The Province does not pay for itself and receives 
large subsidies from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

Agent to the Oovemor-General and Chief Com- 

missionert The Hon'blc Mr. F. W. Johnston, 

O.8.I.. O.X.E., I.O.B. 
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Revenue and Judicial Oommieeionert Lt.*Col. 
B. H. Chenovlx-Tronch, C.I.E., o.b.b. 

Secretary t Public Worke Department, CJol. Comdt. 
G. H. Bolleau, o.B., O.M.a., D.s.o. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Oovemor-Qeneral 
and Chief Commieeioner, Cdpt. P. Qaineford. 

Political Agent, Zhob, Khan Bahadur Sharbat 
Khan, O.I.E. 

Political Agent, Kalat and Bolan Past, Lt.-Gol. 

T. H. Keyes, O.M.G., o.i.B., i.a. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissi ner, 
Quetta, Major J. L. B. Weir, i.a. 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Crm* 
missioner, Quetta — Pishin, J. E. Lidicrth,* 
M.B.E. 

Political Agent, Chagai, Major G. L. Bethim, ' 

M. 0. 

Political Agent, Sihi, Major S. WilMaiiis. 

Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, Captain \V. E. 
Campbell. 

Political Agent, Loralai, Major 0. T. Daukes, 

0. 1 .E. 

Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer 
Lt.-Col. B . J. M. Beas, I.M.S. 

CivU Surgeon, Sibi, Lt.-Col. J. Andorson. 

Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, (offg.), Mir Yakub 
Shah. 

CioU Surgeon, Quetta, Lt.-Gol. F. E. Wilson, 

1. M.S. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
of wnich tlie headquarters ore at Fort Blair, 
by sea 780 miles from Calcutta, 740 miles from 
Madras and 360 miles from Bangoon, wi^ 
which ports there is regular communica- 
tion. 

The land area of the islands under the ad- 
ministration is 3,143 square miles, namely, 
2,508 square miles in the Andamans and C35 
square miles in the Nicobars. The total popu- 
lation is 26,459. The Islands are adminis- 
tered by the Chief Commissioner of the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands who is also the Super- 
intendent of the Penal Settlement. The penal 
settlement, which was established in 1808, is 
the most important in India. 


Chief Commissioner of Port Stair, Lient.oCoL 

M. L. Ferrar, o.i.E., o.B.B., i.a. 

Comnuindant, Military Polire, Major E. J. B. 

Poole, M.O. 

Senior Medical Officer and CivU Surgeon, Capt. 

J. M. B. Henoessy, l Jf.S. 

COORG. 

Coorg Is a small ^tty Province in Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
Is 1,582 square miles and its poi^ation 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seringapatam. in May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who is the Besident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combing all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Amistant Besident 
Is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties e3ctend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative (^nncil con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat- 
ed members was created in 1923. The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee. Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coff^ no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to France. 

Commissioner, Coorg — ^T. J. Tasker, o b.b., i.o.S. 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

AJmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Bajputana. The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor General in Bajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,895. At the close of 
the Pindarl war Baulat Bao Scindla. by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, coded the district to the 
British. Fifty -five per cent, of the population 
; are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
! population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries. The principal 
crops are maize, mJUct, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 
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Aden was the first new territory added to the | 
Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acq 'Viition in 18S9 was the outcome of an 
outrage committed by the local Abdali chief 
upon t: e passengers and crew of a British bug- 
galow wrecked in the neighbourhood. Various 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti- 
ations regarding the buggalow outrage and Aden 
was captured by a force sent by the Bombay 
Oovernmeni under Major Balllle. The act has 
iK&n described as one of those opportune poli- 
tical strokes which have given geographical 
continuity to British possessions scattered over 
the world* 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, Jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 miles 
and connected with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus of flat ground. This is nearly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, but the causeway 
and aqueduct are always above, though some- 
times only Just above, water. The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old ci'ater which constitutes Aden is 
J,775 feet above soa levtl. Rugged spurs, with 
valleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
circumference of the crater. A great gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
the magnificent harbour. The peninsula of 
Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by purchase in 1868 and the adjoining 
tract of Shaikh Othman, 30 square miles in 
extent, was subsequently purchased when, in 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an over-flowing population. 

Attached to the settlement of Aden are the 
Islands of Perim, an island of 5 square miles 
extent in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandcb, in the 
entrance to the Arabian Sea ; Sokotra island, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, in the Ara- 
bian Sea, came under the British ^hore of in- 
fluence by a Protectorate treaty in 1886 and 1 ,382 
miles in extent ; and the five small Kuria Muria 
islands, ceded by the Imam of Maskat in 1854 
for the purpose of landing the Red Sea cable, and 
otherwise valuable only for the guano deposits 
found upon them. They are on the Arabian 
coast about two-thirds of the way from Aden to 
Maskat. The*whol6 extent of the Aden settle- 
ment, including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh 
Othman and Perim, is approximately 80 miles. 
The 1921 census showed Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a population 
of 56,571. The population of Perim is 2,07.5 
largely dependent on the Coal Depot maintained 
there by a commercial firm. That of Sokotra 
is 12,000, mostly pastoral and migratory inland, 
fishing on the coast. 

Strategic Importance. 

Aden’s first importance is as a naval and 
military station of strategic importance. Ihis 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonel A. M. 
Mmay, in his **lmperial Outposts.” He 
points out that Aden is not a naval base In the 
same sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong-Eong 
Were made, but a point d’appui, a rendezvous 
and striking point for the fleet. It was seized 


In 1830 because of its usefulness as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strategist’s 
point of view this is its primary purpose and the 
raison d’etre of its forts and garrison, Aden 
under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and valuable to 
its owners as a oommorclal emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and is divided into two bays by a spit of 
land. The harbour is dredged to 80 below I.S. 
L.W. and is approached oy a dredged cut of 
Che same depth. Tlds emt extends seaward to 
join the 5 fathom contour and tins gives a 
depth at low water spring udes of 5 fathoms for 
vessels entering the Port. The junction of this 
cut with the fi fathom contour is marked by tlie 
fairway buoy which carries a flashing red light. 
The bottom is sand and mud. There are seve- 
ral islands in the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Perim and by a Protectorate 
treaty with the Sultan of Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
under the political jurisdiction of the Resident. 

The Arab chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendiaries of the British Govern- 
ment. Colonel Wahab and Mr. G. H* 
Fitzmaurice, of the Constantinople ICmbassy, 
were appointed in 1902, as Commissioners to 
delimitate the frontier between Turkish Arabia 
and the British protectorate around Aden. A 
convention was signed in 1905 settling details, 
the frontier line being drawn from Shaikh Murad, 
a point of the Red ^a coast opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the river Bana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north- 
east of Dthala, and thence north-east to the 
great desert. ’Che area left within the British Pro- 
tectorate was about 9,000 square miles. The ar- 
rangement gave to Turkey Cape Bab-el-Mandeb, 
which forms the Arabian bank of the eastern 
channel post Perim into the Red Sea. A sani- 
torium and small British garrison used to be 
maintained at Dthala, which is 7,700 feet high, 
but the garrison was withdrawn in 1906, Lord 
Morley explaining this step as being in accord- 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords in 1903, — that His Majesty’s Government 
had never desired to interfere with the internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the British 
side of the boundary, but had throughout made 
it plain that they would not assent to the 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs. Affairs in tills respect have been dis- 
arranged considerably by tlie war. 

British Policy. 

There has been much criticism of a policy 
under which Aden has failed to advance with 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
the development of other British dependencies. 
It is said that the former Persian possessors of 
Aden built its wonderfni water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the British have done nothing except mount 
guns to protect their coal yards. Trade, it is 
argued, flourishes because this is a naturol 
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emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention its needs get from Government. Lord 
Boberts, writing on thib point a few years ago, 
said: **lt is not creditable to British rule to 
make use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
purposes of political necessity without attempt- 
ing to extend the benefits of civilised Govern- 
ment to the neighbouring native tribes, espe- 
cially when those tribes are living under the 
aegis of the British Crown. The Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Aden in 
their time than we have done during our seventy 

years* occupation Aden has always 

suffered under the disadvantage of being an 
appanage of the Bombay Presidency, with 
which it has neither geographical, racial nor 
political affinity. Probably the best solution 
of the matter would bo to hand over the place 
to the Colonial Office, relieving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge which is only looked upon 
as an incubus.** This question is still under 
discussion but some important steps have 
been taken in the past few years to satisfy the 
eommeroial needs of the port. 

Trade. 

The trade of Aden is mostly transhipment, 
the port serving as a centre of distribution. The 
total seaborne trade of the official year 1024- 
25 was Ba. 16,06,08,083 as compared with 
the preceding year's total of Bs. 14,01,33,07 1 
showing an increase of Bs. 2,04,75,012. Merchan- 
dise increased by Bs. 1,41,81,725 and Treasure 
increased by Bs. 62,03.287. The trade with 
the interior of Arabia amounted in imports and 
exports to Bs. 32,00,006 and Bs, 35,00,674 
respectively, as compa^ with lost year’s total 
of Bs. 81,81,845 and Bs. 48,72,725. 

Language. 

The language of the settlement is Arabic, but 
several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. The 
TOpulation is chiefly returned as Arabs and 
Shaikhs. The Somalis from the African coast 
and Arabs do the hard labour of the port. So 
far as the settlement is concerned the cliief 
industries are salt and cigarette manufacture. 
The crops of the tribal low country adjoining 
are Jowar, sesamam, a little cotton, madder, 
a bastard saffron and a little indigo. In the 
hills, wheat, madder, fruit, coffee and a 
considerable quantity of wax and honey are 
obtained. The water supply forms the most 
Important problem. Water is drawn from four 
sources — wells, aqueducts, tanks or reservoirs 
and condensers. 

Administration. 

The administration of Aden has been continu- 
ously under the Government of Bombay. In 

1020, the political control of Aden, which was 
exercised during the period of the war by the 
High Commissioner of Egypt, was retransferred 
to the Political Besident, Aden, who was to be 
directly responsible to the Foreign Office. In 

1021, this responsibility was taken over by the 
Colonial Office with whom it at present remains. 
The future of the Protectorate has been the 
subject of no little discussion and various 
proposals have been put forward. At one 
time the idea that it should be transferred 
to the Colonial Office was seriously entertained. 
The proposals met with warm disapproval, from 
the important Indian community in Aden whose 


views were supported in India. There is constant 
friction between India and the Colonial Office 
Dver the status of Indians in the Dominions and 
K)me of the Crown Colonies, and the Inkewarm- 
ness of the Colonial Office In protecting their 
rights is much resented. Therefore transfer 
to the Colonial Office was opposed as transfer 
bo an unknowing and unsympathetic adminis- 
tration. On the 11th July 1022 the Under- 
S^retary of State for the Colonies stated in the 
House of Commons that there was no prospect 
of the Colonial Office taking over the control 
of Aden in the near futiure. The administration 
is conducted by a Besident, who is assisted by 
four Assistants. The Besident is also ordinarily 
General Office Commanding and has hitherto 
usually been an officer selected from the Indian 
army, as have his assistants. The Court of 
the Besident is the Colonial Court of Admiralty 
under Act XVI of 1801, and its procedure 
as such is regulated by the provisions of the 
Colonial Courts of the Admiralty Act 1800 
(53 and 54 Vice, Chapter 27). The laws In 
force in the settlement are generaUy speaking 
those in force in the Bombay Presidency, sup- 
plemented on certain points by special regula- 
tions to suit local conditions. The management 
of the port is under the control of a Board of 
Trustees formed in 1888. The principal busi- 
ness of the Port Trust has been the deepening 
of the harbour, so as to allow vessels of all sizes 
to enter and leave at all states of the tide. The 
Aden police force consists of land and harbeur 
police who number 320 and 54 respectively. 
There are hospitals and dispensaries in both 
Aden and Peilm, in addition to the military 
institutions of this character. The garrison 
comprises a troop of engineers, three companies 
of garrison artillery, one battalion of British 
infantry, two companies of sappers and miners 
and one Indian regiment. Detachments from 
tho last named are maintained at Perim and 
Shaikh Othmau respectively. 

Climate. 

The average temperature of the station is 
87 degrees in the shade, tho mean range 
being from 75 in January to 08 in 
June, with variations up to 102. The lulls 
between the monsoons, in May and September, 
are very oppressive. Consequently, long resi- 
dence impairs tho faculties and undermines the 
constitution of Europeans and even Indians 
suffer from the effects of too loifg an abode in 
the settlement, and troops are not posted in the 
station for long periods, being usually sent there 
one year and relieved the next. But Aden Is 
exceptionally free from infectious diseases and 
epidemics, and the absence of vegetation, the 
dryness of the soil and the purity of the drinking 
water constitute efficient safeguards against 
many maladies common to tropical countries. 
The annual rainfall varies from i inch to 8i 
inches, with an irregular average of 3 
inches. 

PolUical Resident, Major-General J. H K. . 
Stewart, O.B., D.s.o. 

Assistant Residents, 

1. Major B. B. Beilly, O.b.e. 

2. ,, T. C. W. Fowlo. 9 

3. Captain, M. 0. Sinclair. 

4. „ B. P. Boss-Hurst, M. 0 . 

5. u H. P. Bich. 
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The Home Government of India repre- 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the TOverning board of the old 
jj^ast India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the Llntm precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1868, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
Government and revenues of India. 

The Secretary of State. 

Until the Beform Act of 1910 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power of giving orders to every ofiicer in India, 
including the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Council no express statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the con- 
ventions governing these relations should be 
modified; only in exceptional circumstances 
should be be called upon to Intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 

Of the wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
In consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting at a meeting 
is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the rigidity <ft the law maintained for sixty 
years as to the relations of the Secretary of 
State with his Council, and he has fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
which bufiness is to be transacted. Though 
in practice the Council meets weekly (save 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting' at least once in 
every month. 

The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council was 
reduced by the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint within those limits. The period 
of oilioe was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
the Secretary of State may, for special reasons 
0 ! public advantage to be communicated toi 


Parliament, re-appoint a member for another 
five years. Half the Council must be persons 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
Act restored tlie old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India. Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall. Appoint- 
ments to the establishment are made by the 
Secretary of State In Council, and are subject 
to the ordinary Home Civil Service rules in 
all respects. 

In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions in lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
total net cost including pensions has been 
about £250,000 per annum. In conformity 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act, an arrangement 
was made whereby the salary of the Secretary 
of State is placed on the Home estimates and the 
cost of the controlling and political functions 
I exercised in Whitehall is also met from British 
revenues, while agency functions alone are 
chargeable to Indian revenues. 

The High Commisaionersbip. 

The financial readjustment has been accom- 
panied by a highly important administrative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments. From 
October 1st, 1920, the late Sir William Meyer 
became the first High Commissioner, and took 
over control of the purchase of Government 
Stores In England the accounts section con- 
nected therewith, and the Indian Students 
Branch, together with the supervision of the 
work of the Indian Trade .Commissioner. 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the Higl^ Commissioner have 
included such agency work as the payment of 
Civil leave allowances and ijensions, supervision 
of I. G. S. and Forest probationers after first 
appointment, the making of arrangements for 
officers on deputation or study leav^ repa- 
triation of dei>tltute lascars, safe of (iovern- 
ment of I'loia publication'*, etc. The clerical 
staff of the Stores Department has been 
transferred to tbe Stores Depot off the 
Thames in Belvedere Boad, Lambeth. The 
High Commissioner and the rest of the staff 
transferred, have separate office accommodation 
at 42, 44 and 40. Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1 . 

Another highly Important change was the 
setting up by Parliament of a Joint Standing 
Committee on Indian affairs consisting of eleven 
members of each House. The purpose is to 
keep parliament in closer touch with Indian 
aflaliB than has recently been possible, and to 
refer to tbe Committee draft rules and also 
Parliamentary Bills after they have received a 
second reading* 
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INDIA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State. 

The Bight Uon. The Earl of Birkenhead. 

Under-Secretaries of State. 

Kajor Et. Hon. Earl Winterton. 
dir Arthur Hirtxel» K.O.B. 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Malcolm Seton, K.o.B. 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 
Sir Louis KershaWf k.O.b.1., o.i.b. 

S. F. Stewart, o.B.i.,c i.B. 

Council. 

Frederick Craufurd Ooodenough. 

Sir Edward Albert Oalt, K.o.e.i.. o.i.K. 
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The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of | 
India is 1,773,168 square miles, witli a popula- | 
tion of 815,132,537 of people — nearly one-fifth | 
of the human race. But of this total a very ^ 
large part is not under British Administration. 
The area covered in the Indian States is 075,267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
millions. The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Bajputana, with an area of Id square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, which ar' 'ittle more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen millions. I'hey include the inhospi- 
table regions of Western Bajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face of the globe. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
into politieal relation willi the Government of 
India, that it is impossible even to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To this general policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an Important departure. 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousle 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, the. 
states of Satara and of Kagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was followed by the transference of th<> 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that “We desire no extension of our present 
territorial nossessions ; and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with Impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own ; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy tiiat prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government.” Sii ce 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 the Mate of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling Louse. In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted mling powers over his extensive pos- 


sessions. On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovemment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long minority ; but 
Mways with the undcvlatlng intention of re-, 
storing the territories as soon as the neooesity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperla) 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them In relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States. The in- 
habitants of the Indian States arc the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over Britlsli subjects, these ruhrs 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
capitig to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities ; they cannot be arrested 
by the police of Britisli India without tne per- 
mission of the ruler of the State, lire Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them In all external aifairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the Internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened. Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
I'ower obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and tlie markets of British 
India. Except in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their omu 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to most 
of the public ofllces of the Britisli Government. 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states; the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories, llieir subjects outside 
their dominions la come for all intents and 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign 
Interests are conccjrned, the Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cause of offence is 
given by its subordinate allies. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the Britisli every question of dispute with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no use for a military establisliment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operaticn 
witli the Imperial Goverament, their military 
forces, tlK'ii equipment and armament are 
prescribed by the Paramount Power. Although 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
Britisli Government will have no manner ol 
concern with any of a Maharajah's dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and public oplnlcv 
have end oned the principle which lord Can- 
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Ding set forth in his minute of 1800, that the | 
‘‘Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb* 
ance, nor from assuming temporary charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so.*’ Of this necessity the Gov- 
erno^GeneraI in Council is the sole judge 
subject to the control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other speclfled i)er8ons 
in foreign territory, that power Is exercised 
by the British courts which possess it. The 
subfocts of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing. Wlicre can- 
toninents exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exercised by the suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
exorcised through Political Officers M^ho, as 
a ruJC; reside in the states themselves. In the 
larger states the Government is representtni 
by a llcsldent, in grooim of states by an Agent 
to the Governor- General, assisted by local 
Kesidents or Political Agents. These Officers 
form ttio sole channel of communication be- 
tween the Indian States and the Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Indian States. They are expected to advise 
and assi.-'.t the Ituling Cliiefs in any adminis- 
trative or otlier matters on which they may 
be consulted. Political Agents are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro* 
vinciul Governments but in the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Comml.isionor in whose district they lie. 
Ali questions relating to the Indian States 
are undci the spt^oial supervision of the Su- 
preme GfAcrnmunt, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States into 
closer harmony. Special care has been de- 
voted to the education of tlie sons of Huling 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, and 
afterwaids by the establishment of special 
colieges for the purpose. These are now es- 
tablished at A j mere, Bajkot, Indore and La- 
hore. The Imperial Cadet Corps, wiiose licad- 
quarters are at Dehra Dun, imparts military 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 
noble families. The spread of higher educa- 
tion has placed at the disposal of the Indian 
States tile products of the Universities. In 


Hyderabad, Uie premier Indian State in India, 
is in the Deccan. Its area is 82,6U8 square miles 
and popuiotlOQ 12,471,770 The general physi- 
cal characteristics of the State are an elevated 
plateau, divided geographically and ethnologi- 
cally by the Manjra and Godaveri rivers. To 
the North-West is the Trappean region, peopled 
by Ifarathas a country of black cotton soil 


these ways there has been a steady rise in the 
character of the administration of the Indian 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British ideal. Most of the Indian States have 
also come forward to bear their share in the 
burden of Imperial defence. Following on 
the spontaneous offer of military assistance 
when war with liussia appeared to be inevi- 
table over the Penjdeh incident in 1886, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the troops in the Indian 
Anny. These were until recently termed Imperial 
Service Troops; but are now designated 
Indian State Forces ; they belong to the States, 
they are officered by Indians : but they are 
insTCcted by a regular cadre of British officers 
under the general direction of an Inspector- 
General. Their numbers are approximately 
22,000 men • their armament is the same as that 
of the Indian Army and they have done good 
service often under their own Chiefs, on 
the Frontier and in China, in Somaliland 
and in the Great War, Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
resjKict their rights and privileges, the Buling 
Chiefs have lost the suspicion wdiich was com- 
mon when their position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1005-06, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
to the Crown. The improvement in the 
standard of native rule has also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degree of interference in the internal affoirs 
of the Indian States, The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord Minto, the 
then Viceroy, in a speech at Udaipur in 1909, 
when he said 

“Our policy is with rare exceptions, one of 
non-interference in the Internal affairs of the 
Native States. But in guaranteeing their in- 
ternal independence and in undertaking their 
protection against extenial aggression It natu- 
rally follows that the Impenal Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness of their administra- 
tion and could not consent to incur the reproach 
of being an indirect instrument of misrule. 
'J’here are also certain matters in which it is 
necc.8sary for the Government of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as those of the paramount 
power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
services of an Imperial ciiarader. But the 
relationship of the Bupreme Government to 
the State is one of suzerainty. The founda- 
tion stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests between the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minimum of 
interference with tlie latter in their own affairs.** 


producing wneat and cotton. To the South- 
East is the granatic region of the Telugu.s pro* 
ducing rice. 

History.-— In pre-historic times Hyderabad 
came within the great Dra vidian zone. The 
date of the Aryan conquest is obscure, but the 
dominions of Asoka 272 to 231 B.C. embraced 
the northern and western portions of the State. 
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Three great Hindu dynasties followed, those of 
the Pallavas, Ohalukyas and Yadavas. In 
1294 the irruption of the Mahomedans under 
Ala-ud-din Khillji commenced, and thence for- 
ward till the time of Aurungzebe, the history of 
the State is a confused story of struggles against 
the surviving Hindu kingdom of the South, and 
after the fall of Vijayanagar, with each other. 
Aurungsebe stamped out the remains of Maho- 
medan independence of the South, and set up 
his General, Asaf Jab, of Turcoman descent, as 
Viceroy, or Subhedar of the Deccan In 1718. 
In the chaos which followed the death of Au- 
rnngzebe, Asaf Jah had no difficulty in estab- 
lishing and maintaining his independence, and 
thus founded the present House. During the 
struggle between the British and the French for 
mastery in India, the Nizam finally threw in his 
lot with the British, and unshaken even by the 
excitement of the mhtiny, has been so staunch 
to his engagements as to earn the title of *‘Our 
h'aithful Ally". The present ruler is His 
Exalted Highness Sir Usman All Khan Bahadur 
Fateh Jung, g.o.b., o.c.s.i. 

The Bkraks. — A most important event in 
the history of the State occurr^ in November 
1902, when the Assigned Districts of Berar 
were leased in Mrpetulty to the British Govern- 
ment. These districts had been administered 
by the British Government on behalf of the 
Nizam since 1853 ; under the treaties of 1853 
»nd 1860, they were "assigned" without 
limit of time to the British Government to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
contingent, a body of troops kept by the Bri- 
tish Government for the Nizam's use, the sur- 
]>lus revenue, if any, being payable to the 
Nizam. In course of time it had become 
apparent that the maintenance of the Hydera- 
bad contingent on its old footing as a separate 
force was inexpedient and unnecessary, and 
that similarly the administration of Berar as 
a separate unit was very costly, while from 
the point of view of the Nizam the precarious 
and fluctuating nature of the surplus was finan- 
cially inconvenient. The agreement of 1902 
le-afflrraed His Highness’ sovereignty over 
Berar, which Instead of being indefinitely 
‘'assiimed" to the Government of India, was 
leased in perpetuity to an annual rental of 25 
lakha (nearly £167,000) ; the rental Is for the 
present charged with an annual debit towards 
the repayment of loans made by the Govem- 
raant of India. The Government of India 
were at the same time authorised to administer 
Berar in such manner as they might think 
desirable, and to redistribute, reduce, re-organise 
and control the Hyderabad Contingent, due 
provision being made as stipulated in tiie 
treaty of 1863, for the protection of His High- 
ness* dominions. In accordance with this 
agreen.ent the Contingent ceased in March | 
1903 to be a separate force and was re-organised 
and redistributed as an integral part of the 
Indian Army, and in October 1903 Berar was 
transferred to the administration of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 
Amonistration.— The Nizam Is supreme In the 
State and exercises the power of life and death 
over his subjects. The roim of government was 
chansed In 1919, an Executive Council being 
c'stablished which consists of sevmi ordinary and 
one extraordinary members under a president. 


Below the Secretariat the State is divided 
into two broad Divisions — Telingana and 
Mahratwada — and Districts and Talukas. 
Fifteen District and 103 Taluka Boards are at 
work In the District. A Legislative Council, con- 
sisting of 23 members, of whom 15 are official 
and 8 non-official, is responsible for making laws. 
'J’he StAte maintains its own currency. In 1904 
an improved coin known as the Mahbnbla rupee 
I after the name of the then Euler of the State 
with a subordinate coinage was struck. The 
current coin known as the Osmania Sicca after 
the name of the present Euh r exchanges with 
the British rui)ee at the ratio cf 116-10-8 to 
100 ( Government rate ). It has its own postal 
system and stamps for Internal purpose. It 
maintains its own Army, comprising 19,582 
troops, of wliich 6,0 .S4 are classed as Eegular 
Troops and 12,480 as Irregular. There are in 
addition Imperial Service Troops numbering 
1,068. 

Finance. — After many vicissitudes, the 
financial position of the State Is strong. For 
the year 1922-23 receipts amounted to Es. 718*46 
lakhs and expenditure to Es. 614*31 lakhs. 

Production and Industry. — The principal 
industrv of the State is agriculture, which 
iiiaintains 67*1 per cent, of the population. The 
common system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
As no reliable figures are available to show the 
gross produce It is impossible to say what pro- 
portion the land revenue boars to it, but ft is 
collected w’ithoiit difficulty. The principal 
food crops are millet and rice ; the staple money 
crops cotton, which Is grown extensively on the 
black cotton soils, and oil-seeds. The State Is 
rich in minerals. The groat Warangal coal 
measures are worked at Singarenl, but the 
efforts to revive the historic gold and diamond 
mines have met with very qualified success. 
The manufacturing Industries are consequent 
on the growth of cotton, and comprise four 
spinning and weaving mills and 285 gmning and 
pressing factories in the cotton tracts. 

Communications. — One hundred and thirty- 
seven miles of the broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State. At Wadi, on 
this section the broad gauge system of the 
Nizam's Guaranteed State Eailway takes off, 
running East to Warangal and South-East 
toward Bezwada, a total length of 330 miles. 
From Secunderabad the metre gauge Godavari 
Hallway runs North-West to Manmad on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Comi)any’B system 885*66 
miles and the Secunderabad -Kumool line as far 
as Godwal, a distance of 116*92 miles. There 
are thus 467 miles of broad gauge and 602*5 of 
metre in the State. The Bars! Light Hallway 
owns a short extension to Latur. The roads are 
generally inferior. 

Education. — The Osmania University at 
Hyderabad imparts Instruction In all the 
faculties through the medium of Urdu, English 
being taught as a compulsory language. The 
Nizam College at Hyderabad (first grade) is, 
however, affiliated to the Madras University. 
In 1928*24 the total number of Eduoatlonal 
institutions rose from 8,566 (1918-19) to 4,040> 
the number of Primary schools in particular 
having been largely increased. 

BrUi»h NrAidfnf-— The Hon, Mr. W. P. Barton, 
CJ9.I., O.I.E. 
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The State of Myeoro Is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it Is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Ganara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Ooorg. It is naturally divided into two regions 
of distinct character ; the hill country (the mal- 
nad) on the west and the wide spreading valleys 
and plains (the maidan) on the east. The State 
has an area of 29»4dd sqiuare miles excluding 
that of the Civil and Military Station of Banga 
lore and a population of 6,078,892 of whom over 
92 per cent, are Hindus. Kannada is the dis- 
tinctive language of the State. 

History. — The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the table land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Rama- 
vana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
historical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asoka's Empire in 
the third Century B.C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A.U. 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Eadambas, the eastern 
and northern portions by the Falla vas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Gangas. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
and indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributory to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijayanagar the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of Vija- 
yanagar in 1665. In the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth centui^ the real sovereignty passed into 
the hands of Hyder All and then his son, Tippu 
Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Seringapatain, 
the British Government restored the State 

omprised within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country, the management was assumed by 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881 the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the i>erson 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down in 
the Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
drl Iyer, k.o.s.i., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a State of great prosperity. He died in 1894, 
and was succeeded by the present Maharaja 
Colonel Sir Sri Krlshnarajendra Wadayar 
Bahadur, G.o.s.i., q.b.e., who was installed 
in 1902. In November 1913 the Instrument of 
Transfer was replaced by a Treaty which indi- 
cates more appropriately the relation subsisting 
between the British Government and the State 
of Mysore. 

ADHiNiSTRATtoiv.— The City of Mysore is the 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore Oi^ is the 
Adnsiaistrative headquarters. His Hlghiiess 
he Maharaja is the ultimate authority In the 
tate, and the administration is conducted under 


his control, by the Dewan and Members of Coun< 
cll including the Extraordinary Member. The 
Chief Court consisting of three Judges is the 
highest Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two constitutional Assemblies in the State — 
the Bepresentative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council . The Representative A ssembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme ol 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923 the Representative Assembly has 
been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation of the Representative Assembly Regula- 
tion XVIII of 1923. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote has been removed. The privilege of mov- 
ing resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters ot 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre- 
sentations about wants and grievances and of 
interpellating Government. The Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for one 
or more special sessions of the Assembly to be 
summoned by Government when the State or 
Public business demands It. 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 80 to 60, of whom 20 are ofiSclal 
and 80 are non-ofilcial members. The Council 
which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of the resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
ministration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the powers of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the Ex- 
ofllcio President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council has also a Public 
Accounts Committee which examines all audit 
and appropriation reports and brings to the 
notice of Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant. 

Standing Committees. — With a view to en- 
large the opportunities of non-ofiftclal represen- 
tatives of the people to influence the every day 
administration of the State three Standing Com- 
mittees consisting of Members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the Legislative Council, * 
have been formed, one in connection with Rail- 
way, Electrical and P. W. Departments, one in 
connection with Local Self-Government and the 
Departments of Medicine, Sanitation and Public 
Health and the third in connection with Finance 
and Taxation. 

All the important branches of the administra- 
tion are controlled by separate Heads of Depart- 
ments. The combatant strength of the Military 
Force at the end of 1923-24 was 2,768 of whidn 
462 were in the Mysore Lancers, 892 in the 
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Mysore Horse, 22K in the Transport Corps, and 
the remaining 1,679 in the Infantry. The 
total annual cost is about 16 lakhs. The cost 
of the Police Administration during the same 
period was about 15 lakhs. 


PiNANOBS.— The actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Eevenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget estl- 
mate for 1921-25 and budget for 192^6 were 
as below 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1921-22 

3.12,05.389 

3,27,45,479 | 

.... 

— 15,40,091 

1922-23 

8,30,70,534 

3,30,47,897 

-1-22,637 


1923-24 

3,32,57,202 

3,32,02,060 

-f55,202 


1924-26 

(revised) 

3,35,59,000 

3.34 6 .'.000 

-f 9 7,000 


1926-26 

(budget). 

3,40,79,000 

3,40,05,000 

+ 74,000 



Agriculture. — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed In agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotwarl. 
Thf* principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugar cane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and san-hemp. Nearly fifty 
thousand acres are under mulberry, the silk 
industry being the most profitable in Mysore 
next to Gold Mining. A Superintendent of 
Sericulture has been appointed and the Seri- 
cultural Department aililiated to the Agricul- 
tural Department. Arrangements are being 
made for the supply of disease-free seed, and a 
central and five taluk popular schools have been 
doing good M’ork. The department of Agri- 
culture is popularising agriculture on scientific 
lines by means of demonstrations, investigations, 
and experiments. There Is one central farm at 
Hebbal to deal with all classes of crops and 
three others, one at Hiriyur In connection with 
cotton and crops suited to localities where the 
rainfall is liglit, and the other at Marathur In 
the region of heavy rainfall and another at 
Nageenhalli, where experiments in Sugar-cane 
and paidy cultivation are carried on among 
other items of work. A live-stock fectlon ha« 
been organised which has boon taking necesfary 
steps for the improvement of live-stock. 

Industries and Commerce. — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 wltlf a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other aratance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
burean of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters. The sandal-wood oil factory started 
on an experimental basis is now working 
on a commercial scale. A factory is working at 
Bangalore, and another at Mysore. A large 
plant at a cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupees 
has been constmeted at Bhadravathi for purpo. 
ses of manufacturing charcoal, pig-iron, dis- 
tilling wood-alcohol, and developing subsidiary 
industries. The works are on the borders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hl^ containing ndh deposits of Iron, 


manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Oersoppa Water Falls estimated to be capable 
of producing 100,000 horsepower of electric 
energy. 

Education. — A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1916. 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the central Engineering and Medical 
Colleges at Bangalore and the Maharaja's 
College at Mysore, with headquarters at Mysore. 
An Important feature is that the University 
course is one of three years, what corresponds to 
the first year in other Universities being in the 
Collegiate High School which specially trains 
students for one year to fit them for the Univer- 
sity course. The colleges are efficiently equip- 
ped and organised, and there is a training 
college for men located at Mysore. There Is 
also a College for Women at Mysore, i.e., the 
Maharaui’s College. 

With the Introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion in select centres and the increase in the 
number of village schools, primary education 
has during recent years made considerable 
advance. Schools have been started for im- 
parting instruction in agricultural, commercial, 
engineering and other technical subjects. There 
were altogether in 1923-24 7,091 public and 
1,093 private educational institutions in the 
State. This gives one school to every 8*24 
square miles of the area and to every 645 of the 
population. 

Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg. —The Hon. Mr. G. B. Pears, O.8.T., O.I.E. 

Detsan.—Eajamantradhurina .Sir Albion UaJ- 
kumar Banerji, Kt., m.a., o.8.i., o.i.b. 

Extraordinary Member of Council. — BT. H. Sir 
Sri Kantirava Narasimharaja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
O.O.I.E. 

Members of the Executive Council.-— Mushlr- 
ul-mulk Mir Hamza Hussein, Esq., B.A.. B.L* 
(On leave) and K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, Esq., 

! M.A. Offg. First Member of Council ; K. 

I Chandv, b,a. Offg. Second Member of Council ; 
and Rajatsntra Pravina Dr Brajendra Nath 
Seal, M.A , Ph.D., D.Sc., Extra Member of 
i Council, 
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BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Ga]arat and partly in Kathiawar. It is divided 
into four district blocks: (1) the southern 
district of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti 
river, and mostly surrounded by British terri- 
tory; (2) central district, North of the Nar- 
bada, in which lies Baroda, the capital city; 
(3) to the North of Ahmedabad, the district of 
Kadi; and (4) to the West, in the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar, the district of Amrcli, formed of 
scattered tracts of land. The area of the 
State is 8,135 square miles; the population 
is 2,126,522 of whom over four-fifths are 
Hindus. 

HisrORr. — The history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break-up of the Muf^hal 
Empire. The first Maratha invasion of Gujarat 
took place in 1705. In later expeditions 
Pilaji Gaikwar, who may be considered as 
the founder of the present ruling family, 
greatly distinguished himself. Songhad was 

the headouarters till 1766. After 1723 
Pilaji regularly levied tribute in Gujarat. 

His son Damaji finally captured Baroda in 
1734, since then it has always been in the 
hands of the Gaikwsrs ; but Mughal authority 
in Gujarat did not end until the fall of Ahmeda- 
bad in 1763, after which the country was 
divided between the Gaikwar and the Peshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Pan! pat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dis- 
pute between two rival sons. He was suc- 
ceeded in turn by his sons Sayaji Rao I. 
Fattesing Rao, Manaji Rao and Govlnd Ran. 
The last died in 1800, and was stiecccded by 
Anand Rao. A period of political Instability 
ensued which was ended in 1802 by the help 
of the Bombay Government, who established 
the authority of Anand Rao at Baroda. 
■3y a treaty of 1805 between the Britisli Govern- 
ment and Baroda, it was arranged inter 
alia that the foreign policy of the State should 
bo conducted by the British, and that all 
inferences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arrant^. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
Britlim during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 
the Pindar i hordes and Holkar. But from 
1820 to 1841, when Sayaji Rao II was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Govern- 
ments, which were settled by Sir James 
Oamao, Governor of Bombay in 1841. 
Ganpat Rao succeeded Sayaji Rao in 1847. 
During his rule, the political supervision of 
Bar^a was transferred to the Supreme Gov- 
ernment. His successor Khande Rao, who 
ascended the Qadi in 1856, introduced many 
refoms. He stood by the British in the Mu- 
tiny. He was succeeded by his brother Malliar 
Rao in 1870. Malhar Rao was deposed in 
1876 for “notorious misconduct *' and “gross 
misgovernment,*’ but the suggestion that he 
h^ instigated the attempt to poison Col. 
'raayre, the Resident, was not proved. Sayaji 
Rao III, a boy of 18 years of age, who wa^ 
deimended from a distant branch of the family, 
was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 1876 
and is the present Gaikwar. He was invested 
with full powers in 1881. 


Administration. — An executive council 

consisting of the principal ofilcers of the Btato, 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers. A number of 
departments have been formed, which are 
presided over by officials corresponding to 
those in British India. The State is divided 
Into four prants each of which is sub-divided 
into Mahals and Peta Mahals of which there 
are in all 42. Attempts have for some years 
been made to restore village autonomy, and 
village panchayats have been formed which 
( form part of a scheme for local self-government. 
There is a Lcigislative Department, under a 
f^gal Remembrancer, which is responsible for 
making laws. There is also a liCgislative Council, 
consisting of nominated and elected members. 
A High Court at Baroda possesses jurisdiction 
ov(‘T the whole of the State and hears all final 
appeals. From the decisions of the High Court, 
j appeals lie in certain cases, to the Maharaja, 
j who decides them on the advice of the Huzur 
I Nyaya Sabha. The State Army consists of 5,086 
Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular forces. 

Finance — In 1923-24, the total receipts of 
the Stat-e were Rs. 2,18,61,360 and the disburse- 
ments Rs. 1,88,94,454. The principal Revenue 
heads were: — Land Revenue, Rs. 1,07,32,468; 
Abkarl, Rs. 30,90,440; Opium, Rs. 6,17,624; 
Railways, Rs. 18,05,862 ; Interest, Rs. 11,89,507 ; 
Tribute from other States, Rs. 6 , i 4,606. Britisli 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 

Production and Industry.— Agriculture 
and pasture support 63 per cent, of the people. 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, 

; 3astor-oil, rapesced, poppy, cotton, sau-hemp, 
tobacco, sugarcane, in{iizi>, and garden crops. 
The greater part of the State is held on ryotwari 
tenure. The State contains few minerals, 
except sandstone, which is quarried at Songar, 
and a variety of other stones which are little 
worked. There are 88 industrial or commer- 
cial concerns in the State registered under the 
State Companies* Act. There are four Agri- 
cultural Banks and 609 Co-operative Societies 
In the Baroda State. 

Communications. — The B. B. & C. I. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prants, 
and the Rajputana-Molwa Railw/iy passes 
through the Kadi prant. A system of branch 
lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four prants^ in addition to which the 
Tapti Valley Railway and the Baroda-Godhra 
Chord line (B. B. & C. I.) pass through the 
State. The Railways constructed by the 
State are about 652 miles in length. Good roads 
are not numerous. , 

Education. — The Education Departmout 

controls 2,947 institutions of different kinds, 

I In 57 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
I College is affiliated to the Bombay University. 

I There are a number of high schools, technical 
I schools, and schools lor special classes, such 
as the jungle trli^es and unclean castes. The 
State Is “in a way pledged to the policy of 
free and compulsory primary edueation.** It 
maintains a system of 'rural and travelUiig 
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libraries. Ten per cent, of the population is 
returned in the census as literate. Total 
expense on Education is Rs. 28,00,235-1-4. 

CAPITAL City. — Baroda City with the can- 
tonment has a population of 04,712. It con- 
tains a public park, a number of fine public i 
hulldines, palaces and offices ; and it is crowded 
with Hindu temples. The cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. An < 


Improvement Trust has been formed to work 
in Baroda City and has set itself an ambitious 
programme. 

Ruler. — His Highness Farzand-i-Khas-i- 
Dow'lat-i-Englisliia Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwar Sena Khas Kliel, Samsher Bahadur, 
O.O.S.I., G.C.I.E., LL.D., Maharaja of Baroda. 

Resident. — E. H. Kcaly, i.o.S. 

Dewan . — Sir Manubhai N. Mehta, Et., o.B.i. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of Las Bela. 

Kalat is bounded on the North by the Chagal 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The State includes the tribal territories of 
the Chiefs of the Brahui Confederacy of which 
the Khan of Kalat is Head. The divisions of 
the State arc, Sarawan or the Highlands, Jhala- 
wan or the Lowlands, Kachhi, Makran, the 
khanate of Kharaii and the feudatory State of 
Tab Bela. The inhabitants are for the most part ] 
Brahuis or Baloch, both being Muhammadans 
of the Sunni sect. The area of Kalat with Ijsis 
B ela is 80,410 sq. miles. The country is sparsely 
inhabited, the total population being about 
:{,79,000. 

The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed i 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the ! 
British Government. There are also agreements I 
with Kalat in connection with the construction j 
of tlic Indo-European teh^graph line, the cession i 
of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan j 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta; I 
Xushki and Nasirabad. I 


; The Khan is assisted in the administration 
! of the State by a Wazir-l-Azam, at present a 
: retired officer of the British service. The 
Governor General’s Agent in Baluchistan oon- 
i ducts the relations between the Government 
i of India and the Khan, and exercises general 
political supervision over the State. The revenue 
of the State is about Rs.l3, 70.000, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Rs. 3,50,000 ])cr 
annum. Tlie present Khan is Uls Highness 
Beglar Begi Sir Mir Mahmud Khan of Kalat, 
Q.O.i.E. He was born in 1864. 

: I^as Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 

of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
^ of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
j Sind, and the greater i)art. of tln^ State consists 
! of the valley and the. delta of the Purall river. 

! Area 7,132 square miles ; pojmlation 50,696, 
chiefly Sunni Muhammadans. The estimated 
average revenue is about Rs. 3,26,000. The 
Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is bound 
by agreement with the. British Government to 
conduct the administration of his State in accord- 
^ ance with the advice* of the Governor-General’s 
Agent. This control is (^xerclsc'd througli the 
Political Agent in Kalat. ’Fho Jam also employs 
an approved Wazlr, to w hos(^ advice he is subject 
and who assists him generally in the transaction 
of State business. 

Agent to the Governor General for BaloohUian , — 
Honblc Mr. F. W. Johnston, c.s.i., O.I.E., i.c.k. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 

Rajputaua is the name of a great territorial 2 States (Bundl, Alwar and Kotah and Tonk) 
circle with a total area of about 130,462 square and the fhlefship of Slmlipura; Jaipur Rcsi- 
miles, which includes 18 Indian States, two de.ncy, 2 States (principal Stat(!, Jaipur); Mewar 
ehiefships, and the small British province of Residency and Soutlu'rn Rajputana Statens 
AJmer-Merwara. It is bounded on the west by Agency, 3 States (principal State Banswara) and 
Sind, on th^north-west by the Ihinjab State of the Kushalgarb (hif fsliip ; Western Rajputana 
Bahawalpur, on the north and north-cast by States ResUh^ney, 2 States (principal State, 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- Marwar). 

Vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in The Aravalll Illlla intersect the country 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
17 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur and Dholpur) are west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
Jat, and one (Tonklis Mahomedan. The Chief and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
administrative control of the British district is being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
vested ex-officio in the political officer, who holds tlvely fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
the post of Governor-General’s Agent for the south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
supervision of the relations between the several more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
Indian States of Rajputana and the Govern- ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
ment of India. For administrative purposes rivers, 
tlieyare divided into the foUowing groups: — 

Bikaner, Sirobi and Jhalawar In direct relations Communications.— The total length of rail 
with the Agent to the Governor-General; ways in Rajputana is 1,576 miles, of which 739 
I'-astcrn Rajputana Agency States (Bharatpur, are the property of the British Government. 
Bholpux, KaruaU) ; Haraoti and Tonk Agency, The Rajputana-Malwa (Government) runs from 
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Ahmodabad to Bandikui and from there bran* 
dhc8 to Ana and Delhi. Of the Indian Stat? 
railways the most important is the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner line from Marw ir Junction to Hydcr.a- 
bad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 

Inhabitants. — Over 60 per cent, of the popu- 
lation arc engaged in some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances ; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 6 per 
cent, and commerce for 2^ per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Bajahthanl. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, 
Baiputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Mails and 
Baiais. The Bajputs are, of course, the aris- 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
position as Integral families of pure descent, 
os a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India ; and their social prestige may be measured 
by ob^rvlng that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) In India which 
docs not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Bajput stocks. 

Tlic population and area of the States arc as 
follows : — 


Name of State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 

in 

1921. 

In direct Political rela- 
tions with A, (7. Q . — 
Bikaner 

Sirohi 

Jhaiawar 

23,316-12 

1,964 

810 

6,69,686 

1,89,127 

96,182 

Mewar Residency — 
Udaipur 

12,691 

13,80,063 

Southern Rajputana States 
Agency — 

Banswara 

Dungarpur . . 
I’artabgarh . . . . 

Kushalgarh .. 

1,606 

1,447 

886 

340 

1 ,‘)0,362 
1,89,192 
67,114 
29,1C2 

Western State Residency-— 
Jodhpur 

Jaisalmer 

34,968 

16,062 

18,41,642 

67,652 

Jaipur Residency — 

Jaipur 

Kishangarh 

Lawa 

15,579 

358 

19 

26,36,647 

77,806 

2,262 

HaraoU-Tonk Agency — 
Bundi 

Tonk 

Shahpura 

2,220 

2,653 

405 

2,1 «, 730 
2,87,898 
47,897 

Eastern States Agency — 
Bharatpur 

Dholpur 

Karauli 

Alwar 

Kotah 

1,983 

1 1,200 

1 1,242 

3,221 
5,684 

4,96,437 

2,30,188 

1.33,730 

7,01,154 

6,30,060 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found* 
ed in about 646 A .D. The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situate on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highness the Mah%rana*s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two Island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chitor Bailway, 697 miles north of 
Bombay. The present ruler is His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji 
Bahadur, o.o.s.i., g.c.i.b., o.o.v.o., who was born 
in 1849 and succeeded in 1884. Ho is the head 
of the Seesodia Bajputs and is the j^emier Chief. 
Tlic administration is carried on by the Maha- 
rana, assisted by Shriman Maharaj Kumar 
Sir Bhopal Singh ji Bahadur, K.O.I.B., to 
whom certain powers have been delegated. The' 
revenue and expenditure of the State are now 
about 45 and 43 lakhs a year respectively. 
Udaipur is rich in minerals which are little 
worked. Its archteoiogical remains are numer- 
ous, and stone inscriptions dating from the 
third century have been found. 

Banswara State, is the Southernmost State 
of Bajputana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Bajputana States. The area of the 
; State is 1,946 square miles, and population 
219,824 souls, including Patta Kushalgarh. It 
is thus in regard to sise eleventh among the 
States of Bajputana. Banswara with Dungar- 
pur originally formed a country known as Bagar, 
which was, from the beginning of the 18th 
century until about the year 1529, held by 
certain Baj put Chiefs oftheGhelot or Slsodiu 
clan, who claimed descent from an elder branch 
of the family now ruling in Udaipur. After the 
I death of Udai Singh, the ruler of Bagar, his 
I territory was divided between his two sons, 
Prithi Singh and Jagmal Singh, about 1629, 
and the descendants of the two families arc 
the present Chiefs of Dungarpur and Banswara. 
Where the town of Banswara now stands there 
was a large Bhll pal or colony under a powerful 
Bhil Chieftain, named Wasna, who was defeated 
and slain by Jagmal about 1580. The name 
Banswara is by tradition said to be a corruption 
of Wasnawara or the country of Wasna. Others 
assert that the word means the country (wara) 
of bamboos (bans). Nearly three centuries after 
its foundation by .Tagmal, Maharawal Bijai 
Singh, anxious to get rid of the supremacy of the 
Mahrattas, offered to become a tributary to the 
British Government. In 1818 a definite treaty 
was made with his successor, Maharawal Umed 
Singh. Banswara has been described as the 
most beautiful portion of Bajputana ; it looks 
at its best just after rains. The principal rivers 
are the Mahi, the Anas, the Bran, the Chap and 
the Haran. 

The present Chief Is His Highness Bai Bayan 
Maharawal Sahib Shree Prithi Singbji Bahadnr 
who was bom on July 15, 1888, and is the . 21st 
in descent from Maharawal Jagmal ^ghji. 
His Highness was educated in the Mayo Couege 
and succeeded his father In 1913. His 
Highness is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. The 
State is ruled by the Biaharawal with the assist- 
ance of the Diwan and the Judicial and Legisla- 
tive Council, of which theDiwanisthe President. 
The Bovenue of the State is about 9 lakhs and 
the normal e.xpenditare is about the same^ 
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Dimn: — Mr. N. Bhattacharya, m.a. 

Dun^Brpur Stat6» with Banawara, for* 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar. 

It wa» invaded by the Malirattas in 1818. 
AS in other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bblls. The State represents the 
Oadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodiyas 
and dates Its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century. Samant Singh, 
King of Chitor, when driven away by Kartlpal 
of Jalor, fled to Bagad and killed Chowrasimal, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur. The present Chief Is His Highness 
Kai Bayan Maharawal Shri Lakshman Slnghji 
born on 7th March 1908 and succeeded on 15th 
November 1918. His Highness being minor, 
the administration is carried on by the Executive 
Council of the State under the supervision of 
the Political Agent, Southern Kajputana 
States. No railway line crosses the territory, 
the hearcst railway station, Udaipur, being 65 
miles distant. Bovenue about lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country .was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Mahafawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to i)ay Holkar a tribute of 
Salim Shahi Rs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States), in lieu of 
Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connexion of the State with the Britisli Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804; but the treaty 
tlieh entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty by 
which the State was taken under protection 
was made in 181 8. The tribute to Holkar is paid 
through the Britidi Government, and in 1904 
was converted to Rs. 36,350 British currency. 
The present ruler is His Highness Maharawat 
Sir Ragh’-nath Singh Bahadur, k.o.I.k., who was 
born in 1859 and succeeded in 1890. The 
State is governed by the Maharawat with the 
help of the Dewan, and, in judicial mat- 
ters, of a Committee of eleven members styled 
the Raj Sabha or State Council. Revenue about 
« lakhs; e:y?enditure nearly 6 lakhs. The 
financial administration is under the direct 
supervision of the State. 

Jodhpur State, the largest in Rajputana 
also called Marwar, consists largely of sandy 
country. The Maliaraja of Jodhpur is 
the head of the Rathor Clan of Rajputs and 
claims descent from Rama, the deified king of 
Ayodhya. The earliest known king of the clan 
lived in the sixth century from which time on- 
wards their history is fairly clear. After the 
breaking up of their Kingdom at Kanauj they 
founded this State about 1212 and the found- 
ations of Jodhpur City were laid in 1469 by Rao 
Jodha. The State entered into a treaty of 
alliance with the Britisli Government m 1818. 
Jaswant Singh succeeded in 1873 and reformed 
the State. His son Sardar Singh was Invested 
with powers in 1898, the minority rule liavlng 
been canled on by his uncle Maharaja Sir 
Pratab Singh. Be died in 1911 andwas suc- 


cc'cded by his eldest son Midiaraja Sumer 
Sengh Bahadur, who was then 14 years of age. 
The administration of the State was carried 
on by a Council of Regency, presided over 
by General Maharaja Sir Pratab Singh. 
On the outbreak of the European War both the 
Maharaja and the Regent offered their services 
and were allowed to proceed to the Front. Tlie 
young Maharaja was, for his services at the 
Front, honoured with an Honorary Majority in 
the British Army and K.B.E. and was invested 
with full ruling powers in 1916 and died 
on 3rd October 1918. He was succeeded by 
ilia younger brother Major Maharaja Sir Umed 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur, K.‘".8.i., K.c.V.o., wl o, on 
attaining majority, has taken over charge of the 
administration from the 27th January 1923. 
Revenue Rs. 1,20,00,000; expenditure Rs. 100 
lakhs. 

Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
square mUes. The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Krishna. Jaisalmer City was founded in 1166, 
and the State entered into an alliance of perpe- 
tual friendsliip with the Britisli Government in 
1818. In 1844 after the British congeest of 
Sind tlie forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Ghotoru, 
which had formerly htdonged to Jaisalmer, 
were restored to the State. The prest'nt Ruling 
Prince is His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maha- 
rawal Shri Sir Jawahar Singliji Bahadur, K.c.s.1. 
Revenue about four lakhs. 

Sirohi State is mucli broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Ahu, 5,660 feet. 
'File Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the, famous Chauhan clan whlcli furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi, The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425. Tlie city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from tlie wars with 
.Todhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but ibis was disallowed and British T>rotectlon 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadldraj Maljarao Shri Sir 
Sanip Ram Singh Bahadur, K.o.s.i. The State 
is ruled by the Mahorao with the assistance of 
Ministers and other officials. Revenue about 
9i lakhs; expenditure 9 laklis. 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Rnjpu- 
tana. It consists lor the most part of level and 
open country. It was known to the ancients as 
Matsya Desh, and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
in whose court, the five Pandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided. Bhoiiat 
in the Jaipur State has been identified , 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
from Kush, son of Rama, King of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, tlie 
Hamayana. This dynasty in Eastern Rajpu- 
tana dates as far back as ninth century A.D. 
Dulha Ral.ono of its most early rulers, made 
Amber the capital of the State in 1087 A. D. 
About the end of 12th century one of the ruleis 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prithvl Raj, 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Prithvl Raj had given his sister in 
marriage to him. History of India xecorda 
several distinguished rulers of Jaipur from 
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amongst whom tho following require particuki 
moatloD. Man Singh 1590-1615. He was a 
victorious general* intrepid commander and 
tactful administrator, whose fame had spread 
throughout the country. During most 
troublous times, he maintained Imperial autho- 
rity In Kabul and was the brilliant charactei 
of Akber'stlme. Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh 11 
(1700-44) was the first town planner in India. 
He removed the capital of the State to Jaipur, 
so named after him. During his time, the State 
acquired great power and fame. He was a 
great mathematician and scientist of his age, 
and is famous for his astronomical observa- 
tories which he built at several important cen- 
tres in India. His court was visited by foreign 
astronomers. Maharaja Sawai Bam Singh, 
1835-1880. He was one oi the most enlightened 
princes in Inaia at that time. He encouraged 
art and learning. He embellished the city 
in various ways and improved the administra- 
tion and material condition of the people. 
Maharaja Sawai Madho Singh II, 1880-1022. 
He was a very wise and intelligent ruler who 
followed in the foot-steps of his father. He 
maintained and steadily improved all the 
useful measures initiated by the late Maharaja. 
His administration is characterized by great 
liberality, catholicity and a broad outlook 
on affairs. His deep religious devotion and 
piety and unrivalled generosity and genuine 
and active sympathy are well known. His 
staunch loyalty and maintenance of the tradi- 
tions of his house raised him in the estimation 
of the paramount power. He passed away after 
a long reign of 41 years. His late Highness* 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 
are enormous and too numerous to detail. 
His Highness the present Maharaja Sawai Man 
Singh ll Bahadur was born on 21st August 
1911. Ho was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He Is a scion of the 
Bajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922. He is 
studying at the Mayo Colllego and promises 
to be an ideal ruler having given abundant 
evidence already of tho keen and sympathetic 
interest he takes in all that concerns the welfare 
of his people and mankind in general. 

The administration is carried on by Cabinet 
assisted by a Council, and there is a Chief 
Couit of Judicature. Tho army consists of 
Cavalry, Infantry, Transport ani the Artillery. 
The normal revenue Is above one croro and the 
expenditure about 95 lakhs. Tho population 
of Jaipur at the last Census of 1921 w'as 
2,338,802. In area it Is 16,579 square miles. 

KishaniEarh State is in the centre of Baj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 77,734), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile. The Buling Princes of Eishangarh 
beloi^ to the Bathor clan of Bajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Hdai Singh of Jodlipur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611. The 
present ruler Is Lleut.-Col. His Highness Maha- 
rajadhiia] Sir Madan Singh Bahadur, K.C.8.I., 
Umdal Bajhai-Buland Makan, who was 
bom In 1884 and was invested with powers in 
1905. He administers the State with the help 
of a Council. His Highness served In France in 


1914-15 and was mentioned in despatches by 
Field-Marshal J ord French. Bevenue 6 lakhs. 
Expenditure 5 lakhs. 

Laws State, or Chief of Rajputana is 

a separate chief ship under tho protection of the 
British Government and Independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawah of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sept of the Kach- 
waha Bajputs. The present Thakur, Bagliubir 
Singh, was horn in 1869, and succeeded to the 
estate In January 1923. Bevenue about 
Bs. 20,000. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Bajputana. The Chief of 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sept of the great 
clan of Chauhan Bajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sept has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti. The State was 
founded In the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in tho sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathas and Pindarics and came under Britifdi 
protection in 1818 at which time It was paying 
tribute to Holkar. The present ruler of the 
State — which is administered by the Maharao 
Baja and a Council of 8 in an old-fashioned but 
popular manner — is His Highness Maharao Baja 
Sir Baghubir Singh Bahadur, g.c.i.e., a.c.v.o., 
G.C.B.I. Ho was born in 1869 and succeeded In 
1889. Bevenue about 10 lakhs: Expenditure 
9 '6 lakhs. 

Tonk State — Partly In Bajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six Parganas sepa- 
rated from one another. The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzal Clan of the Bunerwa 
Afghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Nawab Mahomed Amir Khan Bahadur, General 
of Holkar’s Army from 1798-1806. Holkar bes- 
towed grants of land on him in Bajputana and 
Central India and the land so granted him was 
ratified by the peace made between the British 
and the Chiefs of Bajputana in 1817 and was 
consolidated Into the present State. His grand- 
son was deposed. The present ruler of the State 
is His Highness Aminud-Doula Whzlrul-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim All Khan 
Baliodur, a.O.s.i., g.o.t.e., ascended the masnad 
In 1866. The administration is conducted by 
the Nawab assisted by a Council of four members, 
viz : — (1 ) Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Moham- 
mad Ishaque Khau (Home Member) ; (2) 
Captain N. D. O. Toole (Judicial Member) (3) 
Sahibzada Mohammad Abdul Wahab Kban 
(Financial Member); (4) Captain W. F. 
Webb, I. A., (Revenue Member and Vice-Presi- 
dent) Bevenue Bs. 21,10,342: Expenditure 
Bs. 20,55,624. 

Shatapura Chief ship : —The ruling family 
belongs to the BetsodiaClan of Bajputs. The 
Chiefship came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganoh of Phulla was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-l-Jehan to Maharajf 
Sujan Singh, son of MaharaJ Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur. 
Later on Baja Ban Singhji received the Para- 
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ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 

The present Chief is Raja Dhiraja Sir N ahar 
Singhji, K.C.I.E., who enjoys a personal honour 
of 9 guns sah.te. 

Bharatpur State. — Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban^ 
ganga and other rivers. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the elevenUi century. Tlie family 
derives its name from its old village Sinslni. 
Bliaratpur was the first State in Rajputana that 
made alliance with the British Government 
in 1803. It helped Lord Lake with 5,000 horse 
in his conquest of Agra and battle of Loswari 
wherein the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received .5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Uolkar against tlie British 
Government which resulted in a war. Peace was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force. Tlie Gad! being 
usurped by Barjan 8al in 1825, the British Qo* 
vernment took up the cause of the rightful 
lieir Maliaraia Balwant Singli Sliaib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Comber mere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. During the great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government. The Bharat i)ur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa and the 
Mule Transport Corps served in all theatres of 
war except Africa. The fcllowlng are among 
the most important contributions made by the 
State during the great war : (1) reinforcement 
sent to B. Africa for the Imperial Service 
Infantry. 714 rank and file, and 64 followers ; 
(2; reinforcements for the Imperial Service 
Transport Corps, 430 rank and file and 64 
followers; (3t State subscriptions to war loans 
20 lakhs; (4) State subscriptions to Imperial 
Indian Relief Funds, Soldiers* Comfort Fund, 
Aeroplane Fleet Fund, Lord Klt'^hener’s 
Memorial Fund .St. John’s Ambulance, Serbian 
Relief Fund, and Red Cross 2 lakhs; (5j public 
siibscriptioitf to various war funds Rs. 26,000 
and (6'i puDllc subscriptions to war bonds 
ils. 69,000. Immediately upon their return 
from Eurore the Bharatpur Transport Corps 
sent to the North West Fron ier, and remained 
on active service there during the Afghan War. 
The Corps returned to Bharatpur at the 
eonclusion of peace in February 1920. The 
present Chief is His Highness Lieut. -Colonel 
Shri Maharaja Vrijendra Sawai Kishen Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, who was bom in 1899 
and succeeded in the following year bis father 
itfaharaja Ram Singh, who was deposed. 
Revenue 32 lakhs : Expenditure 31 lakhs. 

Dholpur State- — The family of the ruling 
(liiefs of Dholpur belongs to the BamroUan 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors. 
I'he family takes the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs in their 


struggles against the Emperor's Officers. Even- 
tually tile Bamrolia Jats settled near Johodi 
and 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Rona Bhtm Singh in 1761 pos* 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later. In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Maharattas, a treaty was mode 
with the Rana In 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the Joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of tlie 13th October 1781 between 
the British Government and Sclndla, It was 
stipulated that so long as the MaharaJ Rana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Sclndla 
should not interfere with his territories. The 
possession of Qohod however led to disputes 
between the British and Sclndla, and in 1805 
the Governor- General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Sclndla, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Bascri, Sepau and Rajakhcra to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Singh. Maharaj Rana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Rana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Nchal 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi. Major His 
Highness Rais-iid-Daiila Slpahdar-ul-Mnlk Sa- 
ramad Rajhai Hind Maharajadhlraj Sri Sawai 
Maliaraj Rana Sir Udal Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, K.o.il., K.c.v.o., 
the present ruler, is the second son of Maharaj 
Rana Nehal Singh and was bom on the 12th 
February 1893. On the death of his brother 
Maharaj Rana Ram Singh His Highness succeed- 
ed to the gadi on March 1911. He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the 
Diploma Examination and won several prizes. 
After a short course of training in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps at Debra Dun, His Highness went 
on a tour to Europe in 1012 and was invested 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1013. 

By clan and family the Maharaj Rana is con- 
nected with the Jat Chiefs of Patiala, Jhind, 
Nabha and Bharatpur. His mother was the 
second sister of late Shahzada Basdeo Singh 
Sahib Bahadur of the family of Maharaj Ranjit 
Singh of Lahore, His Highness is married to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badmkha In the 
Jhind State. 

Karauli State- — A State In Rajputana under 
the Political >ntrol of the Political Agent, Eas- 
tern RajpiP .a States Agency, lying between 
26® and 27® v-oHh latitude and 76® 30'and 77® 30' 
cost longitude. Area, 1,242 square miles. Tlie 
river Cbambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing It from Gwalior 
(Scindliia’s Territory) on the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur ; and on the north-east 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpur. 
The State pays no tribute to Government, 
l^anguages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 

Ruler — His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Sir Bhanwar Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul 
Chandra Blia], O.o.i.E. Chief Mcmberf State 
Council, Rao Saheb Pandit Shanker Nath 
Sharma. 

KotBh State belongs to the Hara section 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house Is, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundl family from 
which they are an offshoot. Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1621.* It came under 
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British protection in 1817. The present mler 
is H. H. Lieut. -(Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur. a.o.s.i., o.o.i.E., q.b.e., who was 
bom in 1873 and invested with full powers in 
1806. In administration he is assisted by 
two members, Bai Bahadur Pandit Bishwam- 
bhar Nath, X.A., ond Major(>eneral Onkarsingh, 

0. 1.B. The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1888 to form that principality. Bevenue 63 
lakhs : Expenditure 48 lakhs. 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate tracts 
in the south-east of Bajputana. The ruling family 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Bajputs. The last 
ruler was deposed for misgovernment in 1896, 
part of the State was reassigned to Kotali, and 
Kunwar Bhawani Singh, son of Thakur Chhatar- 
salji of Fatehpm*, was selected by Government 
to be the Buler of the new State. He was born 
In 1874 and was created a K.o.s.i. in 1908. He 
is assisted In administration by a Council, has 
establidied many useful institutions, and has 
done much to extend (ducation in the State. 
Bevenue 7 lakhs. 

The Bikaner State In point of area is the 
7th largest of all the Indian States and the se- 
cond largest in Bajputana. The population 
of the State is 659,685 of whom 84 per cent, 
are Hindus, 11 percent. Mohommadans and 1*6 
per cent, Jains. The Capital City of Bikaner, 
with Its population including the suburbs of 
69,410, is the 8rd City In Bajputana. 

The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating. The 
average rain-fall is about 12 inches. The water 
level over most of the State is from 160 feet to 
800 feet deep. 

The Belgning Fainily of Bikaner is of the 
Bathore clan of Itajputs, and the State was foun- 
ded in 1465 A.D. by Bao Bikuji, son of Bao 
Jodhaji, Buler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
him both the Capital and the State are named. 
Bai Singhji, the first to receive the title of Bajuh , 
was ** one of Akbar's most distinguished Gene- 
rals ** and it was during his reign that the prcK-nt 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593. The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Bajah Anujj 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re- 
cognition of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
vices of Maharajah Sardar Singhji who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally led his trooi s 
to co-operate with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowicdgt d 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub-Tehsil of Tibi, consisting of 41 villafjes 
from the adjoining Slrsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 

The nresent Buler, Major-General His Higl.- 
neM Mahaiajah Bhiraj Bnj Bajeshwar Nu- 
reacira Shire moni Sri Sir Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 
G.03.I.. G.O.I.E., O.C.V.O , G.B.B., K.O.B., A.D.O., 

1. L.D , is the ^Ist of a long line of distinguished 
rukn renowned for their bravery and states- 
manship. He was born on the 3rd Oetober 
1880, and assumed full ruling powers in Decem- 
ber, 1898. He was awarded the firsts olas Kalsar- 
1-Hind Medal for the active part he took in re- 
lieving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 


he went on active service to China in connec- 
tion with the China War of 1900-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Bisala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
dal and K.o.lJB. The State Forces consist of the 
Camel Corps, knoAvn as * Ganga Bisala,* whose 
sanctioned strength is 466 strong, an Infantry 
Begiment 443 strong, a Begiment of Cavalry 
342 strong, including Body Guard, a Battery 
of Artillery (6 guns), and Camel Battery 60. 

At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, His 
Highness immediately placed the services of 
himself and his State forces and all the resour- 
ces of the State at the disposal of His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor, and the (langa 
Bisala reinforced by the Infantry Begiment, 
which became incorporated In the Camel Corps 
In the field, rendered very valuable services in 
Egypt and Palestine. An extra force was also 
raised for internal security. His Highness per- 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both In 
France and Egypt, and thus has the dlstincv 
tion of having fought for the British Grown 
on three Continents, viz,, Asia, Europe and 
Africa. He was mentioned in despatches both 
In Egypt and France. His Highness also played 
a very conspicuous political i)art during the pe- 
riod of the War when he went twice to Europe 
as the Representative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the {M^rmaneiit local salute of the 
State is also 19. His Highness has also the 
honour of having be(m elected the first Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes in 1921, a post 
wldch he still fills. 

His Highness Is assisted in the administra- 
tion of the State by the State Council consisting 
of 6 Members under the Heir- Apparent as Chief 
Minister and the President of Council. A Legis- 
lative Assembly was Inaugurated in 1913, and 
consists of 46 Members, 15 out of whom are 
elected Members, and which meets twice a year. 

The revenues of the State are over ninety 
lacs of rupees and the State owns a large Rail- 
way system, the total mileage being 56S*48. 
Several projects for its extension are under con- 
I templation, including the new scheme of rail- 
way line connecting Delhi with Sinhh and run- 
ning through the Bikaner and Jalsalmere States. 
At present there Is y Tactically no irrigation in 
the State, the crops depending wholly on the 
scanty rainfall.; but the Sutlej Onai Project 
wldch is now under eonstruc^tion will irrigate 
annually 620,000 acres in the north and help 
to protect the State against the serious famines , 
from wldch it has suffered in the past. Even 
larger expectations are held out fron. the Bhakra 
Dam Project from which it is hoped that the 
remaining level lands in the north of the State 
will be irrigated. A coal mine is worked at 
Palana, 14 miles south from the Capital. 

Alwar State is a hilly tract of land In the 
East of Bajputana. Its Rulers belong to the 
I^Uawat Naruka branch of Kshatrias, Solar 
Dynasty. This ruling family is descended from 
Baja Udai Karanji, who was the common 
ancestor of both Alwar and Jaipur. The State 
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Was founded by Pratab Singh, who before his 
death in 1791 bad seoured possession of large 
territories. His successor sant a force to co- 
operate with Lord Lake In the war of 1803 and 
an alliance was concluded with him in that year. 
Disputes about successions mark the history 
of the State during the earlier part of the uinc- 
teenth century. The present chief, H. H. 
Veerendra Shlromani Dev Col. Shrl Sewal 
Maharaja Sir Jey Slnghjl Bahadur, o.c.i.E , 
K.C.S.X., who was born in 1882, succeeded his 
father in 1892 and was invested with powers 
in 1903. He carries on the administration 
with the assistance of four Ministers, Membei's 
of His Highness* Council and various heads 
of departments. The normal revenue and ex- 
penditure are about Bs. 40 lakhs a year. The 
State besides maintaining other forces, maintains 
also the Imperial Service Troops which His 
Highness the late Maharaja was the first prince 
In Bajputana to offer (In 1888) in the defence of 
the Empire. Alwar stood first In recruiting in 
Bajputana at the time of the Great War and 
enjoys a salute of 17 guns. The capital is 
Alwar on the Bajputana-Malwa Railway, 08 
miles west of Delhi. 


1S3 


Agent to Oovernor-Gemral — The Hon.Lt.-Col. 
8. B. A Patterson, c I.E. 

Udaipuk. 

Resident— Co\. G. D. Ogilvy. c.l.is. 

Jaipur. 

Resident — Major D. M. PJeld. 

Eastern Bajputana States. 

Political Agent — E. 0. Gibson. 

Western Bajputana States. 

Resident — Lt.-Col. A. D. Maciiherson. 

Haraoti and Tone. 

Political Agent—yLsL}OT K. B. I-AHrence. o.i.E. 
Southern Bajputana Staibi. 

Polilkitl J-j/enf-— Major II. V. Biseoe. 


Bajputana. 


CENTBAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency Is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of the 
Political Officer who is designated the Ag(>nt to 
the Governor-General in Central India with head- 
quarters at Indore. As constituted in 1921 — 
that is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Besidency— it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying In two sections, the Western comprising 
Bundolkhand and Baghelkhand Agencies 

between 21‘’-22* and 24‘’-47* North and 74®-0* 
and 78®*-50' East and the Eastern consisting 
of the Bhopal and Southern States and Malwa 
Agencies between 22“-38' and 26®-19' North 
and 78‘’-10' and East. The British 

districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two sections. 
The total area covered is 51,505 square miles 
and the population (1921) amounts to 69^97,023. 
The great majority of the people arc Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagement with 
the British Government Indore, Bhopal, 
Rewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthw and 
Jaora. Al of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
and Jaora which are Muhaminedan, Besides 
these there are 63 Minor States and Guaranteed 
Estates. Excluding the Indore Stete and 
the Hirapur and I^lgarh 
are divided into following groups for admiifis- 
trative purposes .‘—Bhopal 
and Estates (principal State Bhopal) ; ^ghel- 
khand Agency, 12 States and Estates (principal 
State Bewa) ; Bundelk^nd Agency, 22 St-tes 
and Estates (principal State 
States and Malwa Agency, 46 States and Estates 
(principal States Dhar. Dewas 

Dewas Junior Branch. .^5^. mto^wo 

The Asenev may roughly be divided inte two 
M ®uraf dMsioni. " &nU»l India West com- 
tSVlormi Plateau dWtelou 
hiUyJ^d as lies on this side and Central India 


East comprising th(^ former lb wlying area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts.” The hilly tracts lie 
along th(^ ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras. 
They consist of forest ari'as and agriculture Is 
little practised there, the iiilmbltants being 
mostly iiieinbcrH of the wild tribes. The 
terrltork's of the different States are much 
intermingled and their polilleal relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. 

Th(^ following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above : — 


Name. 


Indort; . . 
Bhopal 
Rewa . . 
Orchha 
Datia • • 
Dhar . . 
Dewas, Stmior 
Branch 
Dewas, Junior 
Branch 
Samthar 
Jaora . • 


Area in 
square 
miles. 


9,519 

6,902 

13,000 

2,070 

on 

1,777 

440 

410 

180 

601 


Population. 


n. 51, 578 
6,92,448 
14,01,524 
2,81,948 
1,48,659 
2,30,333 

77,005 

66,998 

33,216 

85,778 


Revenue. 


I^khs 

Bs. 

125 

56 

65 

10 

19 

16 

11 

6 

3 

11 


ruraiinr — >The house of Scindla traces Its 
doSmt tS ; taLly of which 
hereditary post of patcl In a village new Satwi^ 
^^ad of the famUV ft oLSS 

from Aurangsebe. The founder of the 
House was Banojl Bclndia who held a 
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military rank under the Peshwa Baji Bag. 
In 1726 the Pe^wa granted deeds to Pnar, 
Holker and Sclndia, empowering them to levy 
“Chauth” and “Sardesmnkhi** and retain half 
tlie amount for payment to their troops. In 
1786 Banoji Scindia accompanied Baji Bao to 
Delhi where he and Mnlhar Bao Holker distin- 
guished themselves in military exploits. Banoji 
fixed his headquarters at the ancient city of 
UJjain, which for the time became the Capital of 
the Scindia dominions. During the time of 
MahadjiScindinand Dowlat Bao Scindia Gwa- 
lior played an important part in shaping the 
history of India. Despite the partial reverses 
which Mahadli Scindia's troops suffered at the 
hands of the British in 1780, reverses which led 
to the treaty of Salbai (1782), Scindia's power 
remained unbroken. For the first time he was 
now recognized by the British as an independ- 
ent sovereign and not as a vassal of the Peshwa. 

In 1700 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi. While he was indulging ambitious hopes 
ho fell a prey to fever which ended his remark- 
able career on 12th February, 1794. Himself a 
military genius, Mahadji Scindia's armies reach- 
ed the zenith of their glory under the disciplin- 
ed training of the celebrated French adventurer— 
Do Bolgne. Mahadji was eucceeded by his grand- 
nephew Daulat Bao in whose service Perron, a 
Military Commander of great renown played a 
loading part. The strength of Scindia's Army 
was, however, considerably weakened by the 
reverses, sustained at Ahmednagar, Aesayc, 
Asirgarh and Laswarl. Daulat Bao Scindia died 
in 1827. Till his death he remained in undis- 
puted possession of almost all the territory 
which belonged to him in 1805. 

Daulat Bao was succeeded by Jankoji Bao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
domiM in 1843 intrigue and party spirit were 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into collision with 
the British forces at Maharajpore and Pannihar. 

Jankoji Bao was succeeded by Jiaji Bao, 
whose adherence to the British cause during the 
dark days of Mutiny, when his own troops de- 
serted him, was unshakable. In 1861 he was cre- 
ated a Knight Grand Commander of the Most Ex- 
alted Order of the Star of India and in 1877 was 
made a Councillor of the Empress. Subsequ- 
ently he received other titles and entered into 
treaties of mutual exchange of territories with the 
British Government. He died on the 20th June 
1886 and was succeeded by his son Lieutenant- 
General H. H. Maharaja Sir Madho Bao Scindia, 
Alljah Bahadur, o.o.v.o., o.o.s.i., q.b.k., A.D.C. 
to the King. He succeeded in 1886 and obtained 
powers in 1804. In 1901 he went to China during 
the war ; he held the rank of honorary Lieuten- 
ant General of the Briti^ Army and the hono- 
rary degrees of ll.d., Cambridge, and d.o.l., 
Oxon. He was also a Donat of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England. He died in 
June 1925 and was snoceeded by his son H. H. 
Jeewajirao Scindia in September 102 r> during 
whose minority the administration of the State 
will be carried on by a Council of Begency. 

The ruler of the State enjoys a salute* of 21 
guns. The State is in direct i e.lations with the 
Government of India. 

The northern part of the State is traversed by 
the Q.I.P. Bailway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to Ujjain and from Blna to Baran. The 


Gwalior Li^t Bailway runs for 250 miles from 
Gwalior to Bhind, from Gwalior to Sheopur and 
from Gwalior to Shivpuri. The main industries 
are cotton ginning, which is done all over the 
State ; fine muslins made at Chanderi, leather 
work, etc. The State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Impexial Service Infantry and a transport 
corps. Ladikar, the capital city, is two miles 
to the south of the ancient city and the fort of 
Gwalior. Annual income about 2 crores and 
expenditure about 175 lakhs. 

Indore.— The founder of the House of the 
Holkars of Indore was Malhar Bao Holkar, 
born in 1693. His soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front under the Peshwa, who took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
conquests. When the Maratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panipat in 1761, 
Malhar Bao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a military commander. He was 
succeeded by his grandson. On his death with- 
out issue his mother Ahilya Bai became the 
Buler and her administration is still looked upon 
with admiration and reverence as that of a 
model ruler. She was succeeded by Tukoji 
Holkar who indeed had been associated with her 
to carry the military administration and had 
In the course of it, distinguished himself in va- 
rious battles. Tukoji was sueceeded by Kashi- 
rao, who was supplanted by Jeswant Bao, his 
step brother, a person of remarkable daring and 
strategy as exhibited in a number of engage- 
ments in which he had taken part. The brilli- 
I ant success he obtained at the battle of Poona 
against the combined armies of Peshwa and 
Scindia made him a dictator of Poona for some 
time and he declared in consequence the inde- 
pendence of Holkar State. During 1804-5 he had 
a protracted war with the Britii^, closed by a 
Treaty which recognised the independence of 
Holkar State with practically no diminution 
of its territories and rights. J a.swant Bao showed 
signs of insanity from 1808 onwards and suc- 
cumbed to that malady in 1811, when he was 
succeeded by his minor son Malhar Bao II. 
During the ]^gency which followed, the power 
of the State was weakened by various causes, 
the most Important of which was the refractory 
conduct of the Military Commanders. On the 
outbreak of the war between the English and the 
Peshwa in 1817, some of these commanders, with 
a part of the army, rebelled against the authority 
of the State and were disposed to befriend the 
Peshwa, wliile the Begent, mother and her Minls- 
tors were for friendship with the British. There 
was a battle between the British Army and this 
refractory portion of the Holkar Army which 
culminated in the latter's defeat. Holkar had 
to come to terms and to cede extensive territo- 
ries and rights over the Bajput Princes to the 
British, but the internal sovereignty remained 
unaffected. The Treaty of 1818 which embodied 
these provisions still regulates the relations 
between the British Government and the State. 

Malhar Bao was well served by his able Mi- 
nister Tatya Jog. He died a premature death 
in 1838. Then followed the weak administra- 
tion of Harl Bao and his son. In 1844 Tukoji 
Bao II ascended the throne ; but as he was a 
minor, the administration wai carried on by 
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a Regency which was fortunate in having Sir Ro- 
bert Hamilton , the Resident ag its Adviser. The 
prosperity of the State revived a great deal 
during this administration and the progress was 
maintained after the Maharaja assumed powers 
in 1852. It was intCiTupted by the outbreak 
of Mutiny in 1857 in British India. This wave 
of disaffeotion did not leave some of the State 
troops untouched. The Maharaja with his 
adherents and the remaining troops remained 
however staunch to the British and gave every 
possible assistance to the British authorities at 
Indore, Mhow and other places, which was re- 
cognised by the British Government. The 
Maharaja died in 1886 after having effected va- 
rious reforms In the adminlatrathm and raised 
the position of the State to a high degree of 
prosperity and honour. He was succeeded by 
Shivaji Rao who reigned for 16 years and will 
be specially remembered for his beneficent 
measures in matters of education, sanitation, 
medical relief and abolition of transit duties. 
The present Maharaja succeeded in 1903 while 
yet a minor. The Regency Administration 
continued till 1911 and it deserves credit for a 
number of reforms effected in all the branches of 
administration. The policy of the Regency 
has been maintained by the Maharaja and since 
his assumption of powers the State has advanced 
in education in general including female educa- 
tion, commerce and industrial developments, 
municipal franchise and other representative 
Institutions. This prosperity is specially re- 
flected in the Indore city thej^pulatlon of which 
has risen by 40 per cent. The city has a first 
grade College, 3 High Schools and 1 Sanskrit 
College, with a number of other Medical and 
Educational institutions. An Institute of 
l^lant Industry for the Improvt-ment of Cotton 
is located at Indore. It has also 7 Spinning 
and Weaving Mills with two more nearing 
completion and a number of factories. 

During the War of 1914 the Maharaja placed 
all his resources at the disposal of the British 
Government. His troops took part In the va- 
rious theatres of war and the contribution of 
the State towards the War and Charitable Funds 
in money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to 
the War Loans amounted to Rs. 82 lakhs, 
while the contributions from the Indore people 
amounted to over one crorc. This assistance 
received the recognition of the British Govern- 
ment. In the administration His Highness is 
assisted by^his Prime Minister and a Council. 
The State Army consists of about 3,000 officers 
and men. The State is traversed by the Holkar 
State Railway the principal Station of which 
is Indore, R. M. Railway and B. B. <fe C. I. Rail- 
way and the U. B. Section of the G. I. P. Rail- 
way. Besides the trank roads, there are 600 
ndles of roads constructed and maintained by 
the State. The reforms introduced were the 
( stablishmcmt of State Savings Banks, Scheme 
of Life Insurance for State Officials, establish- 
ment of a I.eglslative Committee, comprising of 
seven elected Members out of a total of nin(^ 
Members, introduction of the scheme of Com- 
pulsory Primary Education in the City of In- 
dore, and measures for expansion of education 
in the mofussil. 

The chief imports are : — Cloth, Machinery, 
Coal, Sugar, Salt, Metal and Kerosine Oil of the 
value of 3,16,24,000. 


The chief exports are : — Cotton, Cloth,Tobacco 
and Cereals of the value of 4,12,00,000. 

Cloth manufactured at the local mills was 
valued at n»*arly two crores and the local trade 
in wheat was estlmati^d at one crore. 

The area of the State is 9,520 square miles 
with a revenue of about one crore and forty -two 
lakhs. 

His Highness Is a keen sportsman and has 
travelled extensively in India and Europe. 
He has one son Prince Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
and one daughter. 

Bhopal. — The principal Mussalman State in 
Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Muhammadan States 
of India. The ruling family was founded by 
Dost Mohammed Khan, a Tirah Afghan. He was 
granted a Sanad of Bairasia and Nazlrabad 
Purgannaha in recognition of his meritorious 
services to the Emperor of Delhi. With the 
disintegration of the Mogul Empire Bhopal State 
developed into an independent State. In the 
early part of the 19th century, the Nawah 
successfully withstood the inroads of Scindia 
and Bhonsla and by the agreement of 1817 
Bhopal undertook to assist the Brltlsli with a 
contingent force and to co-operate against the 
Pindari bands. 

The present ruler of the State, Her Highness 
Nawah Sultan Jahan Begum, 0 . i., G.o.s.i., 
Q.O.I.E., G.B.E., is the third In the successive 
line of lady-rulers, wlvo have ruled the destinies 
of the State with marxed ability. Having 
succeeded in 1901, she personally conducts, 
and lias introduci^d a number of reforms in the 
administration of her State. The names of 
members of Her Highness* State Council are 
given below In order of precedence: — 

1. Khan Bahadur Mulvi Moliammed Ma- 
tlnuzzamaii Khan, d.a., f.B.B-, Member, Revenue 
Department. 

2. Dabirulmulk Khan Bahadur Sir Israr 
Hasan Khan, Kt., o.i.E., Member, Home Depart- 
ment. 

3. Ral Bahadur Munshi Oudh Naraln Biser* 
ya, B.A„ Member, Council Affairs and Education 
Department. 

Her Highness has kept the Political 
Department under her direct control. The 
Secretary in charge of the Department is 
Kazi Ali Haider Abbasi. Along with other 
Troops, thj State maintains one full strength 
Pioneer Battalion for Imperial Service. The 
Capital, Bhopal city, situated on the Northern 
bank of an extensive lake Is the Junction for 
the Bhopal UJJaln section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 

Rewa. — This State lies in the Baghelkhand 
Agency, and falls into two natural divisions s^a* 
rated by the scarp of the Kaimur range. Tlif 
area is 13,000 sq. miles with a population ol 
14 laklis. Its Chiefs are Bi^hel Rajputs des- 
cended from the Solanki clan which ruled over 
Gujarat from the tenth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 1812, a body of Pindaries raided 
Mirzapur from Rewa territory and the Prince, 
who had previously rejected overtures for an 
alliance, was called upon to accede to a treaty 
acknowledging the protection of the British 
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Government. During the Mutiny, Bewa 
offered troops to the British, and for his services 
then, various parganas, which had been seized 
by the Maurathas, were restored to the Bewa 
Chief. The present chief is H. H. Maharaja 
Gulab Singh jl Bahadur who was bom in 1908. 
He was married in 1919 to the sister of His 
Hi^ness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. Upon 
the death of his father Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Venkat BAman Singh Bahadur, on 80th Octo- 
ber, 1018, H. H. Maharaja Gulab Singh Baha- 
dur succeeded to the gaddl on 31st October, 
as a minor. During the period of minority the 
State was administered by a Council of Eegcncy 
with H. H. Maharaja Sir Sajjau Singh Bahadur 
Colonel. K.O.B.I., K.O.V.O.. A.d.o.. of Butlam af^ 
Regent. H. H. Maharaja Gulab Singh Bahadur 
attained majority in 19^2 and was Invested 
with full ruling power on Slst October, 1922, 
by H. E. the Viceroy and the administration of 
the State is now carried on by him with the 
aid of four Commissioners. His Highness has 
got a son and heir named Maharaj Kumar 
Martand Singh ji, born on 15th March 1923. 

His Highness’ second marriage with the 
daughter of H. H. Maharaja Kishengarh was 
performed on the 18th February 1925. 

Dhar. — Tliis State, under the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
from tUe old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Pavamara Rajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thlrteentli 
century and from whom the present chiefs of 
Dhar — Powar Marathas— claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century the 
Chief of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, sharing with 
Holkar and Sclndia the rule of Malwa. But in 
1819, when a treaty was made with the British, 
the State had become so reduced that it consist- 
ed of little more than tlie capital. The ruler is 
Lt.-Colonel H. H. Maharaja Sir Udaji Rao Powar, 
Sahib Bahadur, K.c.s.i., k.c.v.o., k.b.e., who was 
born in 1886, and has control of all civil, crimi- 
nal, and all administrative matters. There are 
22 feudatories, of whom 13 hold a guarantee 
from the British Government. The average ex- 
penditure is about 18 lakhs. Rao Bahadur K. 
Nadkar Is Dewan of the State. 

JIaora State. — This State is in the Malwa 
Agency covering an area of about 699 square 
miles with a total population of 85,817, and 
has its headquarters at Jaora town. The Chiefs 
of Jaora claim descent from Abdul Majid Khan, 
an Afghan of the Tajik Khel, from Swat, who 
came to India to acquire wealth. The first 
Nawab was Ghafur Khan who obtained the 
State about the year 1808. The present chief 
is Lt.-Colonel H. 11. Fakhniddowlah, Nawab Sir 
Mahomed Iftikhar All Khan Saheb Bahadur 
Saulat Jang, k.o.i.b., who was born in 1883 and 
is an Honorary Lt.-Coloiiel in the Indian Army. 
The administration is at present controlled by a 
Council of Stat« of which His Highness the 
Kawab is the President. Khan Bahndur Sahib- 
sada Mohammad Serfraz Ali Khan is the Chief 
Secretary and Vice-President of the State Council. 
The Council is constituted of a President, a 
Vice-President and seven other members whose . 
names are (1) Pandit Amar Nath Katju, B. Sc.. 
LL.B. (Revenue ^eoretofy); (2) Munshi Ram Dayaf 


(Financial Secretary) ; (3) Mr, Sirajur Rehman 
Khan, Bar-at-Law, {Judicial Secretary); (4) 
Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohammad Sher Ali 
Khan, {MUUary Secretary); (5) Sahibzada Mo- 
hammad Mahbub Ali Khan, (Private Secretary), 
(6) Sahibzada Mohammad ^fdar Ali Khan, 
(Council Secretary) ; and (7) M. V, Gopala 
Krlshnan, (Secretary^ Development Department 
and Director of Commerce and Industries). The 
soil of the State is among the richest in Malwa 
being mainly of the best black cotton variety 
bearing excellent crops of poppy. The average 
annual revenue is Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Butlam — Is the premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an area of 871 square 
miles, including that of the Jagir of Khera in the 
Kushalgarh Chiefship, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Rutlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansinghji, a great grandson 
of Raja tJdai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers. The present Ruler of Rutlam is Colonel 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
K.O.8.T., K.o.v o. , A.D.O. to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, who was born in 1880, educated at 
Daly College, Indore, received military training 
in Imperial Cadet Corps and Invested with full 
powers in 1898. His Highness served In 
the war in France and Egypt from 1915 to 1918, 
was mehtlODcd in despatches and received 
the Criox d’OtBciers de legion d’Honneur. 
Salute : 13 guns, local 15 guns. 

Dewan — Rai Bahadur B. N. Zutshl, o.B.B.> 
B.A., LL.B. 

Datia State. — The rulers of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house. The tc^rritory was granted 
by the chief of Orchlia to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, and this was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Delhi emperors. The present 
ruler is H. H. Maharaja Lokendra Sir Govind 
Singh Bahadur, K.o.s.l., who was born in 1886 
and succeeded in 1907. H. H. enjoys a 
salute of 15 guns. The heir-apparent. Raja 
Bahadur Balbhadra Singh (b 1907), has married 
a daughter of the Maharaja Bahadur of Bal- 
rampur. 

Orchha State. — The rulers of this State are 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to be de:icendants of 
the Gaharwars of Benares. It was founded 
as an independent State in 1048 A.D. It entered 
into relations with the British by the 
treaty made In 1812. The present ruler 
is His Highness Sir Pratap Singh, O.O.B.I., 
a.o.l.E., who was born in 1854. He has the 
iiereditary titles of His Highness Saramad-i« 
rajhai-Bundelkhond Maharaja Mahendra Sawai 
Bahadur. The present chief enjoys a salute 
of 17 guns. The State has a population of about 
330,032 and an area of 2,080 square miles. The 
capital is Tikamgarh, 36 miles from Lalitpur Sta- 
tion, on the G.l.P. Railway. Orchha, the old 
capital, has fallen into decay but is a place of 
interest on account of its magnificent buildings 
of which the finest were erected by Maharaj Bir 
Singh Deo, the most famous ruler of the State 
(1605-1627). 
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Qwaliob. 

Uetidetd — L. M. Crump, o.lb. 

Bhopal. 

Political Major 0. H. Gabriel, c.v.d. 

Bundelkhakd. 

Political Agent-S. A. O, Fltapatricv, o.i.e., 
G.B.E. 

Baqhelkhand. 

Political Agent— J, A. O. F spatrick, c.i.E., 
O.B.B. 

Sikkim. 

Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population conedsts 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley In Tibet. 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
cast and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Ghola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kinchinjunga (28,146 feet), one of 
the highest mountains in the world. The Ohola 
range which is much loftier than that of 
Singalila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya 
Li. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tili^t. 
'J'he State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
tile end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Raja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1836 the 
llaja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and received Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 
The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1006. 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 sq^re miles, and the population 81,721, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There arc 
Several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
signed. Trade with the British has increased in 
recent years, and is now between 40 ^nd 50 
lakhs yearly A number of good roads have been 
constructed in recent years. The present ruler, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
K.O.I.S., wasbom lnl893 and succeeded in 1914. 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 6th April 1918. The title of 
a O.I.E. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
the Ist January 1918 and K.o.l e. on 1st Janu- 
ary 1923. The average revenue is Rs. 4,02.422. 

Political Officer in Sikkim : — Major F. M. 
Bailey, o.i.E. 

Bhutan. 

Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 


adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced In 1772 when the Bhotlas Invaded 
the principality of Cooch Behar and BritlBh aid 
was invoked bV that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865, by which the State's relations with the 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders, l^is 
allowance was doubled bv a now treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
nese Government bound itself to bo guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1004, the Bhotlas gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Ohumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a K.O.I.E., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as H.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, K. 0 . 8 . 1 ., K.o.i.u. 
At the head ^ the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Ronipoche, the 
spiritual head ; and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 
tcmjmral ruler. The Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there arc several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Chojc, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation Is backward and the chief crop is 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military value. 

Nepal. 

The kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract of 
country extending for about 520 miles along the 
southern slope of the central axis of the Hima- 
layas. It has an area of about 56,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 5,580,000, 
chiefly Hindus. The greater part of the country 
is mountainous, the lower slopes being culti- 
vated. Above these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock leading up to the chain of snow-clad peaks 
which culminate in Mount Everest (29,002 feet) 
and others of slightly less altitude. The country 
before the Gurkha occupation was split up 
into several small kingdoms under Newar 
kings. The Gurkhas under Frithvi Narayan 
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Shah overran and conquered the different 
IttngdomB of Fatan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, 
and other places during the latter half of the 
ISth century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 
Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Bana, 
obtained from the sovereign the i)erpetuat 
right to the office of Prime Minister of Ne> 
pal, and the right is still enjoyed by his descend- 
ant. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a visit to Eng- 
land and was thus the first Hindu Chief to leave 
India and to become acqwlnted with the 
power and resources of the British nation. The 
relations of Nopal with the Government of 
India are regulated by the treaty of 1816 and 
subsequent agreements by which a representa- 
tive of the British Government is received 
at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same treaty 
Nepal maintains a l^presontative at Delhi 
and her treaty relations with Tibet allow her 
to keep a B^dent at Lhassa of her own. 
Her relation with China is of a friendly 
nature. Ever since the conclusion of the 
treaty of 1816 the friendly relations with the 
Britidi Government have steadily been main- 
tained and during the rule of the present Prime 
Minister it has been at its height as is evidenced 
by the valuable friendly help in men and money 
which has been given and which was apprecia- 
tively mentioned in both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and by Mr. Asquith in his Guildhall speech 
in 1915. The message from His Majesty the 
King Emperor to the Nepalese Prime Minister 
sent on the termination of hostilities and pub- 
lished at the time as also the Viceroy's valedic- 
tory address to the Nepalese contingent on the 
eve of their return home after having laudably 
fulfilled their mission in India eloquently and 
gratefully acknowledged the valuable help 
rendered by Nepal during the four and a half 
yeua of war. To further strengthen and 
cement the bonds of friendship that have 
subsisted so long between the two countries, 
the present Prime Minister and Marshal signed 
a new Treaty tf friendsiiip concluded between 
the Governments of Nepal and Great Britain 
on the 21st December 1928. 

From the foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
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Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Blr 
Bikram Jimg Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shm^e 
.Tung Deva ascended the throne on the death 
of his father in 1011. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Gommander-in-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

The present Minister at the head of affaiTS of 
Nepal is Maharaja Chandra Shum Shore Jung 
Bahadur Bana, G.C.B., Q.o.s.i., g.o.m.g., g.c.v.o. 
D.O.L., Hon. Qenl., British Army ; Hon. Col., 
Fourth Gurkhas ; Thong- Lin-Plmma-Kokang- 
Wang-Syan ; (Highest rank in the Chinese organi- 
sation) ; Grand Offleier de la Legion d’Honneur, 
Prime Minister, Marshal and the Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the Nepalese Forces, 
Nepal, June 1901. 

Bice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the low lands. Mineral wealth is supposed to be 
great, but, like other sources of revenue, has not 
been developed. Communications in the State 
are primitive, but since 1910 the Government 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
from Baxaul to Bhtmphedi — the base of a steep 
ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British India-and also has installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capital 
proper covering a distance of 14 mUes. He has 
also put up a telephone over this route con- 
necting the capital with the frontier township 
of Birgunge near Baxaul. The revenue is about 
two crores of rupees per annum. The standing 
army is estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
in it being filled by relations of the minister. 
The State is of considerable archeeological 
interest and many of the sites connected with 
scenes of Buddha's life have been identified in 
it by the remains of inscribed pillars. 

British Envoy — W. H. J. Wilkinson, 

O.V.O. 


STATES. 


The Indian states of the North-West 
Frontier Provinces are Amb, Chitral, Dir 
and Phulcra. The total area is about 
7,704 square miles and the population, mainly 
Mahom^an, is 1,622,094. The average annual 
revenue of the first three is about Bs. 4,65,000, 
that of Phulera is unknown. 

Amb. — Is only a village on the western 
Bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Chitral. — Buns from Dir to the south of 
the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,500 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly b^n at war with 
its neighbours. It wu visited in 1885 bv the 
Lookhqrt Mission, ana in 1889, on the establish* 


ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Ghirral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amara-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sadden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A war was declared by Umra- 
kban of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
the Agent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Ghitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1895) to their relief. 

The three valleys of which the State consists 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
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vated. The internal administration ot the 
country is conducted by His Highness Sir 
Shujaul-mulk, k.o.i.e., the Mehtar of Chitral, 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakaiid. 

Dir. — The t^ltorlcs of this State, about 
6,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the Junction of the former river with the 
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BaJawEud. ThoKawab ofDirlsthe overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
^tty chiefs of the clans. I)ir is mainly held by 
Yu^zai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants l^ing now confined to the upper por- 
Mon of tile Panjkora Valley known as the 
Bashkar. 


PolUical Agent for Dir, Swat and Chilral 
Lleut.-Colonei B. H. S. James, O.I.K., I.A. ’ 

STATES IN THE MADBAS PRESIDENCY. 

l“4uar^ ‘he ‘iO-m' 

Sn report I ‘I*® '» "fl"? 


Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
colled the Tondiman, Banganapidlc and Sandur, 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two British districts. 


Kamo. 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Estimated 
Gross 
Revenue 
in lakhs 
of rupees. 

Travancore . . 

7,626 

4,006,062 

1 198-26 

Cochin 

l*417f 

979,019 

68-56 

Pudukottai . . 

1,179 

426,813 

22*72 

Banganapalle . 

255 

36,692 

8*46 

Sandur 

167 

11,684 

1*46 


Highness the Idaharanl Setu Lahshmi Bayl, 
aunt of the Maharnja. The Government is 
conducted by a Begent. The work of legislation 
18 entrusted to a Council brought into 
existence in 1888 and as last reconstituted 
in 1921, has a majority of non*offlcial 
elected members. Tiie Council is invested 
with the powers of voting on the budget, 
j moving resolutions and asking questions includ- 
ing supplementary questions. Women are 
placetl on a footing of complete equality with 
men in the matter of both franchise 
and membership. This Is the largest measure 
of constitutional reform introduced in any 
Indian State. A representative assembly 
known as the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly meets 
once a year. Its members who arc the elected 
representatives of the people are given an 
opportunity to express direct to the Dewan 

with the Government of India on October 1st. [ to time. The State supports a military force of 
* 1 1,478 men. Education has advanced oonsider- 

Travancore. — This State, which has an arc a uWy In recent years and the State takes a lead- 
o£ 7,624’84 square miles and a population of : Ing place in that respect. The principal food- 
40,06.002 with u revenue ofBs. 2 05 54,700 ■ grain grown is rice, but the main source of agri- 
occupies the south-west portion of the ' cultural wealth is the cocoanut. Other crops are 
Indian Peninsula, forming an Irregular triangle • pepper, areca-nut, Jack-fruit and tapioca. Cotton 
with ite apex at Cape Comorin, The ' weaving and the making of matting from the 
early history of Travancore is in great ' coir are among the chief industries. The State 
part traditional; but there is little doubt : is well provided with roads, and with a natural 
that H. H. the Maharaja Is the represen- ! system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the three navigable for country crafts. One line of 
great Hindu dynasties which exercised sovere- . railway about one hundred miles in length 
ignty at one time in Southern India. The ; cuts across the State from east to west and 
petty chiefs, who had subsequently set up as , then runs along the Coast through Travancore 
independent rulers within the State, were all ; territory. More railway lines are In contem- 
sutHlued, and the whole country, included | platlon. The capital is Trivandrum, 
within its present boundaries, was consolidated Agent to Vie Qorrrnor-aeneral: C. W. K. 

M^araja , Cotton, O.I.E., i.o.s. 

Marthanda • Varma (1729-58). The English! Dewan: Maurice E. Watts, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 
, j Anjongo, a few miles to the north ! Cochin. — This State on the south-west coast of 

?«q 7^ built a factory there in ; India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 

i o84. In the wars In which the East India Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore. 
i^ompany were engaged in Madura and Tinne- ) Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
SK* the middle of the l8th century, the ' cording to tradition, the Eajos of Cochin hold 
assistance to the British the territory in right of descent from Cheraman 
aucnormies. ^avancore was reckoned as one j Perumal, who governed the whole cotmtry of 
I the staunchest allies of the British Power and I Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Treaty made in i Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
viriu « # India Company and the of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 

!EP Protect the State from ‘ lished himself as an independent Euler. In 


possible inroads by Tlppu, an arrangement was 
1788 with the East India Company, 
S u formal treaty was concluded, by 

Company agreed to protect Travan- 
irom all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
^ ^ '^y Travancore was 

«\ed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 


1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what Is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations In the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorln of Calicut, they assisted the 
Eajas of Ck>chin. The Influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
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^he latter part of the seventeenth oentniy, and | 
m 1668 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Baja 
entered Into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later» in 1750, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Baja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rln of Calicut, who was expelled with the assis- 
tance of the Baja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder Ali, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1701 between the Baja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territories which were then in 
the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy. 

His Highness Baja Sri Sir Bama Varmah, 
O.O.B.I., G.O.I.E., who was born in 1852, and who 
ascend^ the Hasnad in 1805, having abdicated 
in December, 1014, His Highness Sri Sir 
Bama Varmah, g.o.t.e., who was bom on 6th 
October, 1858, succeeded to the throne and was 
duly installed as Baja on the 2l8t January 1015. 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 
and Executive Officer is the Dewan, Bao 
Bahadur T. B. Narayana Iyer, m.a., B.n. The 
forests of Cochin form one of its most valuable 
assets. They abound in teak, ebony, 
blackwood, and other valuable trees. Bice 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuts are 
largely raised in the sandy tracts, and their 
prcmucts form the chief exports of the State. 
Communications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State owns a line of railway from 
Shoranore to Emakularo, the capital of the State, 
and a Forest Steam Tramway used in develop- 
ing the forests. The State supports a force 
of 25 officers and 250 men. 

Agent to the Governor Genera ^ : C. W. E. Cotton, 
O.l.B. I.O.S. 

Pudnkkottai. — This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinopoly, on the south 
by Bamnad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Bclations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars. Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1752, the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English. In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tinncvelly 
countries. Subsequently ho was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ali. His services were 
rewarded by a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie- 
nated (1806). Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Baja. The presemt 
ruler is His Highness Sri Brihadamba Das, Sir 
Marthanda Bhairava Tondiman Bahadur, 
G.O.I.B., who is eighth in descent from the foun- 
der of the family. Ho succeeded in 1886. The 
Collector of Trichinopoly ia ox-offlcio Assistant 
Agent to the Governor- Genera I for Pudukkottai. 
The administration of the State, under the Baja, 
is entrusted to a Begont. The various dejmre- 


ments are constituted on the British India model 
The principal food crop is rice. The 
forests, which cover about one-seventh of the 
State, contain only small timber. There are no 
large industries. The State is well provided 
with roads, but Pudukkottai is the only munlci. 
pal town in the State. 

Agent to the Governot-Qeneral, — C. W. E* 
Cotton, Esq., c.i.B., I.C.S. 

AssUtant Agent lothe Oovemor* Generali P* 
Macqueen, i. 0 ;B. 

Banganapalle. — This is a small State In two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. Tiic control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800. The present ruler is Nawab 
Mcer Fazic Ali Khan Bahadur. The chief 
food-grain is cholam. The Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains no military force. The 
revenue of the State is over 8 lakhs. The Nawab 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 

Agent to the Governor-General : C.W.E, Cotton, 
I.O.S. 

Aeeislant Agent to the Governor -General, — L.A. 
Cammiadcr, B.A., Bar-at-law. 

Sandur. — The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellary, the Collector of which is 
the Assistant to the Governor- General 
Agent. After the destruction of the 
Empire of Vijayanagar in 1565 the State canto 
to be held by semi-independent chiefs under the 
nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one of these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present Baja named Siddoji Bao of the 
Bhosle family of the famous Maharatta Chief 
Sivaji; they were Senapathies of Sivaji. In 
Siva Bao’s time the State came under the Mad- 
ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers, Civil and Criminal. In 1876 
the title of Baja was conferred on the C!hief as a 
hereditary distinction. The present Buler is 
Baja Srimanth Venkata Bao Bao Saheb. He 
was born in 1802. He married Ban! Srimanth 
Tarn Bale, sister of the late Baja of Akalkot, 
in the Bombay Presidency. The State is 
administered by the Baja and the Dewan 
(MehcrbanT. Llamachandra Ayyar). The Baja 
pays no tribute and maintains no military force. 
The most important staple crop is cholam. 
Teak and sandalwood are found in small quanti- 
ties in the forests. 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest. The hematites found in it are pro- 
bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, whicli apparently con-* 
sists entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness. Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper Englii^i 
iron. Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and during 1011 to 1014 over 
228,000 tons of manganese ore were transported 
by one company. 

Aeiidant Agent to (he Governor-General : A. G. 
Duff. 1.0.8. 
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STATES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


Owing to the Inrge number of States coocern- 
ed and tbe interlacing of their territories with : 
neighbouring British districts, the transfer of 
States under the Bombay Government to direct ; 
political relations with the Government of India 1 
(Which was advocated in the Montagu- ! 
Chelmsford Report on the Constitutional Re- 
form) had been delayed. The first stage of tliot 
process, however, was carried out in October, ! 
1924, when a new Bessidency was created in i 
direct relation with the Government of India ! 
romprising the whole of the compact area 1 
miking up the Kathiawar, Cutch and ! 
Palanpur Agencies under the Government of 
Bombay. 

Resident of the First Class and Agent to the 
Covernor- General in the States of Western ' 
India: — C. C. Watson, o.i.E., i.c.8. ; 

Judicial Commissioner i n the States of 
Western India : — J. Murphy, l.C.S. j 

Kathiawar Agency.— Kathiawar is the i 
peninsula or western portion of the Province of 1 
tiujarat, Bombay. Its extreme length is about ! 
22U miles and its greatest breadth about 165 j 
miles, the area being 28,4 45 square miles. Of ! 
this total about 20,882 square miles with a 
population of 2,542,535 Is the territory forming 
the Agency formerly subordinate to the 
Government of Bombay, established in 1822, 
having under its control nearly 200 separate 
States whose chiefs divided amongst them- 
selves the greater portion of the peninsula. 
The Kathiawar Agency was divided for adminis- ' 
tratlve purposes into two divisions, Western 
and Eastern Kathiawar States (four prants — 
Jhalawor, Halar, Sorath and Gohilwar) and 
the States have since 1863 been arranged in 
seven classes, 

Bhavnagar. — Tin’s State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar , 
belongs, are said to liave settled In the country I 
about the year 1200, under Sajakji from whose 1 
three sons— Banojl, Saranji and Shahji— are 
aesronded respectively the chiefs of Bhavnagar, 
liathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion 
formed between the Bombay Government 
Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the chief of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiav^r wereedivided between the Peshwa and 
t^ Gaekwar ; but the various claims over 
BhavnagOT were consolidated in the hands of 
tiie British Government in 1807. The State 
ao annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Rs. 3,581-8-0 as Pcshkashl 
„ 22,858 as Zortalbl to Juna- 

the minority of His Highness 

Krishna Kumarsinliji who 
W(«eed^ to the on the death of his father, 
K.O.8.I., on 17th July 
administration of the State has been 
^ of Administration. Tlie 

Sir Prabhashankar D.Pat- 
President, and Lt. Colonel B.C. 
the CnfmH The other members of 

1ft? q®“"®liare Rao Bahadur T.K. Trivedi and 
One nnt:» 28?*^*^* » Bar-at-law. 

Is feature in the administration 

exeratl??^S!SSi ®®Pafatlon of Judicial from 
executive functions and the decentralisation of 


authority is another. The authority and 
powers of all the Heads of Departments have 
been clearly defined, and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others, being 
directly responsible to the Council. 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt. The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth. Tile Bhavnagar State Railway is 282 miles 
in length. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carries 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 268 State 
Lancers and 222 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1021) was 426,404 of whom 
86 per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Mahomedans. The average income for tiie last 
five years was lls. 83,19 936 and the average 
expenditure Rs. 72,75,729. 

Dtarangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh ai.d an area of 1,167 square miles exclu- 
sive of who Dhrangodhra portion of the Bunn 
of Kutch. The ruler of Dhrangodhra 
is the head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, 
originally called the Malcvanas. This Rajput 
clan is of great antiquity having mig- 
rated to Kathiawar from the North, esta- 
blishing itself first at Patri in the 
Ahmcdabad District, thence moving to Halvad 
and finally settling in its present scat. Being 
the guardians of the North-Eastern marches 
of Kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly from 
the successive inroads of the Maliomcdans Into 
that Peninsula, but after sulTering the various 
vicissitudes of war thi'y were confirmed in their 
possession of Halvad, Its surrounding terri- 
tories and the salt-pans attached thereto by an 
Imperial Firman issued by Emperor Aurangzeb. 
The States of VankaniT, Limbdl, Wadliwan, 
Chuda, Sayla and Than-Lakhtar are offshoots 
from Dhrangadhra. His Highness Maliarana Shri 
Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, q.o.i.e., K.c.8.1., Maharaja 
Raj Saheb, Is Uic ruler of the State and the 
titular head of all the Jhalas. The adminis- 
tration is conducted under the Matiaraja's 
directions by the Dewan Rana Shrl Mansinhji 
S. Jhala, O.I.E. The soli being eminently fit 
for cotton cultivation, the principal crops are long 
stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds. 
Excidlent building and ornamental stone is 
quarried from the hills situab^d within the State. 
Wadagra salt of an excellent quality with 
Magnesium chloride and other bye-products of 
.salt arc also manufactured at the State Salt 
works at Kuda which offer practically In- 
exhaustible supplies for their manufacture. 
The capital town is Dlirangadlira, a fortified 
town, 75 miles west of Ahmcdabad. 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B. B. A. C. I. 
Railway. An extension of this line to Maliya is 
under contemplation. 

Gondal State. — Tiie Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock 
with the title of H. H. Thakore Sahib, 
the present Ruler being H. H. Shri Bhagvat 
Sinhjl, Q.O.I.E. The early founder of the 
State, Kumbhojl I., had a modest estat? 
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of 20 villages. Kumbhoji II. » the most powerful 
Chief of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest; but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop its 
resources to the utmost, and in the words of 
Lord Eeay, Governor of Bombay, by its “im- 

K ortance and advanced administration” to get 
i recognised as a First Glass State. The State 
pays a tribute of B.s. 1,10,721. The chief pro- 
ducts are cotton and grain and the chief manu- 
factures are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line, it owns the 
Dhata-Jam Jodhpur section called the Qondal 
Hallway and manages It along frith the 
Jet alsar- Rajkot Railway and H. H. Gaekwad'n 
Khijadiya-Dhari line ;* it subsequently biiili 
the Jetalsar- Rajkot Railway in partnership 
with other Native States in Kathiawar. There 
are no export and import dues, the people being 
free from taxes and dues. Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first In Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education. Compulsory femali* 
education in the State has been recently ordered 
by His Highness. Rs. 13 lakhs have been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals and water supply 
to the town of Gondal. The Capital is 
ifondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar. 

Jnnagladh State* — This is a first class State 
under the Kathiawar rolitical Agency and lies in 
the south-western portion of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula between 24® 44' and 21® 53' North 
latitude and 70® and 72® east longitude with 
the Halar Division of the province as its 
northern boundary, and Gohelwad Prant to its 
east. It is bounded on the south and west by 
the Arabian Sea. The State is divided into 13 
Mahals. It has 10 ports of which the principal 
are Verawal and Mangrol. The principal rivers 
in the State are the Bhadar, Uben, Ozat, Hiran, 
Saraswati, Machhundri, Slnghaoda, Meghal, 
Vrajni, Raval and Sabll. The capital town of 
Junagodh, which i? one of the most picturesque 
towns in India, is situated on the slope of 
the Girnnr and Datar Hills ; while in antiquity 
and historical interest it yields to none. 
The Upperkote or old citadel contains interesting 
Buddhist caves and the whole of the ditch and 
neighbourhood is honeycombed with caves or 
their remains. There are a number of fine mo- 
dem buildings in the town. The famous Ashoka 
inscription of the Buddldstlc time carved out on a 
Idg bolster of black granite stone is housed at the 
foot of the Glrnar Hill which is sacred to the 
Jains, the Shlvaites, the Vaishnavaltcs and other 
Hindus. To the south-west of the Girnar Hill 
lies the extensive forest of Gir comprising 494 
sq. miles, 823 acres and 10 gunthas. It sup- 
pfles timber and other natural products to the 
residents of the State and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts and is unique as the sole stronghold of the 
Indian Hon. The area of the State is 3,336*9 
square miles and the average revenue amounts 
to Ra. 70,01,082. The total population accord- 
ing to the census of 1921 was 465,403 of whicii 
368,003 were Hindus, 00,001 Mahomedans, 
7,216 Jains, 00 Christians, 53 Parsis, while 40 
were of other castes. Until 1472 when it was 


conquered by Sultan Mahomed Begra of Ahme- 
dabad, Jnnagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Chudasama tribe. During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a depend- 
ency of Delhi under the immediate authority 
of the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat. About 
1785 when the representative of the Mughals 
had lo.st his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan Babl, 
the ancestor of the present Babl Rulers, 
exp(dled the Mugbal Governor, and established 
his own rule. The ruler of Jnnagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British 
Government in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar. 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugarcane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed , fl»h. country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc., while 
those of manufacture arc ghee, molasses, 
sugarcandy, copper and brass-ware, dyed cloth, 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo fuinltnre, etc. The State 
pays a tribute of Rs. 28,394 annually to the 
Paramount Power and a Peshkashi of Rs. 
37,210 to His Highness the Gaekwar. On the 
other hand, the State of Jnnagadh reotiives a 
tribute styled Zortalbi amounting to Rs. 92,421 
from 134 States, a relic of the days of 
Mahomed an supremacy. The State maintains 
Jnnagadh State Forces the sanctioned strength 
of which is 173. 

2. The Chief bears the title of Naw.ab ; the 
present Nawab His Highness Mahabat Khan III 
Is the ninth in succession and seventh in 
descent from His Highness Bahadurkhanji I, 
the founder of the Babi family of Junagadh 
in 1735 A. D. FIs Highness the Nawab Saheb 
Is born on 2n,l August 1900 and succeeded to 
the gadi in 1911, visited England in 1913-14, 
received his education at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, and has been invested with full powers 
in March 1920. His Highness the Nawab Saheb 
is the Rnlcr of the Premier State In Kathiawar, 
ranks first amongst the Chiefs of Kathiawar, 
exercising plenary powers and enjoys a salute 
of 15 guns personal, 13 permanent and 15 local 
within the territorial limits of the Junagadh 
State. 

Ruler : — His Highness Mohabatkhanj I Rasul- 
khanji. 

Heir’ Apparent : — Maliomed Dilawarkhanji. 

Print e Mabomad Hlmatkhanji (bom on I6th 
February 1924). 

Prince Moliomad Shamsherkljanji (born on 
2nd July 1924^ 

Navanatfar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jade j a 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of JoMiwas then 
established at Ghumli. The town of Navanagar 
was founded in 1540. The present Jam Sahib is 
the well-known cricketer, H. H. Jam Sahib 
Shrl Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, who was bom in 
1872 and succeeded in 1007. The principal 
products are grain, cotton and oil-seeds, ship]^ 
from the ports of the State. A small pearl fishery 
lies off the coast. The State pays a tribute 
of Rs. 1,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh. The State maintains 
two squadrons of Imperial Service Lancers. The 
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Capital is Jamnagar, a flourishing place, nearly 
4 miles in circuit, situated 5 miles east of the 
pmrt of Bedi. Population 345,358. Eevenue 
nearly Bs. 80 lakhs. 

BwtwM Secretary, CK)k\ilhhai B. Desai, 
Bar.-at-law. 

Poliiical Secretary: Parsburam B. Junnarkar, 
B.A., LL.B. 

General Secretary: Hirabhal M. Mehta, B. A. 
(CantabJ, Bar-at-law. 

Catch. — State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Falanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Oulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Bann of Cutch, is 7,610 square miles. The 
caidtal is BhuJ, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness MahaBao Sri Khengarji 
Saval Bahadur, a.o.B.1., a.oi.B., resides. From 
Its isolated nodtion, the s^ial character of 
its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct national- 
ity than a^ other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. Ilie earliest historic notices of the 
State occur In the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Bajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family In Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or *children of Jada*. The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton ure cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with Ju^dictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own Estates and over their own 
ryots. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat. These are Bajput 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the mo. 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
tlie ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an emer- 
gency. The number of these chiefs is 137, and 
the total number of the Jadeja tribe in Cutch 
is about 10,800. The British military force 

INDIAN STATES UNDER 

The territories under the rule of Indian 
Princes and Chiefs in the Bombay Presidency 
extend over an area of 28,030 square miles. 
The characteristic feature of the Bombay States 
is tile great number of petty principalities. 
The recognition of these very numerous juris- 
dictions is due to the circumstance that the 
eariy Bombay administrators were induced 
to treat the de facta exercise of civil and olmlaal 
jurisdiction by a landholder as carrying with 
It a quasi-sovereign status. In no part of India 
is there a greater variety of principalities. Some 
of the largest are of modem origm, having been 
founded by the Marathas in the geneml scramble 
P?wor in the middle of the 18th century but 
the Baiput houses in the Gujarat Agendas date 
from earlier times. Interesting traces of 
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having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the State 
now pays Bs. 82,257 annuallv as an Anjar 
equivalent to the British Government. 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
irregulat infantry, and the Bhayats could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand. 

Palanpar Agency.— This group of States 
in Gujarat comprises two flrst class States, 
Palanpur and Biulhanpur, and a few minor 
States and petty talukas. Its total area is 
6,303 square miles and the population is 518,566. 
The gross revenue is about 27 lakhs. The 
territory included in the Agency has, like the 
more central parts of Gujarat, pass^ during 
historical times under the sway of the differ- 
ent Bajput dynasties of Anhilvada, the early 
KhiUl and Tughlak Shahi dynasties of Delhi, 
the Ahmedabad Sultans, the Mughal Emperors, 
the Mahrattas, and lastly the British. The 
State from which the Agency takes its name is 
under the rule of Captain His Highness Zubda- 
tul-Mulk Dewan Mahakhan Tiuey Muliam- 
mad Khan Bahadur, k.o.i.b., k.o.v.o., Nawab 
of Palanpur. His Highness is descended 
from the usafzal Lohanl Pathan, an Afghan 
tribe who appeared in Gujarat in the 14th 
century. The connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with the State dates from 1810 in 
which year the Buler was murdered by a body 
of nobles. Two high roads from Ahmedabad 
pass through the State and a considerable trade 
in cloth, ^ain, sugar and rice is carried on. 
The State pays tribute of Bs. 38,462 to the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. The capital Is Palanpur 
i<ituated on the B. B. & G. I. Bailway, and is 
the junction station of the Palanpur-Deesa 
Branch of B. B. & C. I. Bollway. It is a very 
old settlement of which mention was made in 
the 8th century. 

Radhanpnr is a first-class State, with an area 
of 1,150 square miles, which is hold by a branch 
of the Babi family, who since the reign of Hiima- 
yun have always been prominent In the annals 
of Gujarat. The present chief Is H. H. Jalal- 
iid-din Kbanji, the Nawab of Badhaninir. 
He has powers to try his own subjects even 
for capital offences without permission from 
the Political Agent. The State maintains a 
Police force of 200. The principal products 
are cotton, wheat and grain. The capital 
is Badhanpiir town, a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

ancient history arc to bo found at Sachin and 
Janjira, where Chiefs of foreign ancestry, des- 
cended from Abyssinian admirals of the Deccan 
fleets, still remain. A few aboriginal Chiefs- 
Bhils or Kolis cxerclso very llmiUHl authority 
in the Dangs and the hilly country that fringes 
the Mahi and the Narbada rivers. 

The variety of the relations which, under 
the terms of the several treaties, subsist Iwtween 
the British Government and the rulers of the 
different States, and the general superintendence 
exendsed by Government as the Paramount 
Power, necessitate the presence of an Agent or 
repreeentatlve of Government at the Principal 
Courts. The smaller and less Important States 
are cither grouped together under the general 
supervision of a Political Agent or are looked 
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After by the Collectors of the districts which 
they adjoin. The position of the Agent varies, 
roughly speaking, with the importance of the 
Bta^. In some cases he does little more than 

f ive advice and exercise a general surveillance, 
n other cases the Agents are invested with a 
direct share in the administration, while States 
the Eulers of which are minor are directly 
managed by Government Officers or under 
arrangements approved by Government. Some 
of the States are subordinate to other States 
and not in direct relations with the British 
Government. In these cases the status of the 
feudatories Is usually guaranteed by Govern- 
immt. The powers of the Chiefs are regulated 
br treaty or custom, and range downwards to 
«' lucre right to collect revenue in a sliaro of a 
village, without criminal or civil jurisdiction, 
as in the case of the petty Chiefs in the Mam 
Kantha and Eewa Kantha Agencies. 

The number of Indian States in the Bombay 
Presidency is 151, with an area of 28,039 square 
miles and population (1021) of 38,79,095. They 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
the following Agencies : Belgaum Age.ncy, 
Savant vai ; Bljapur Agency, Jath : Bliarwar 
Agency, Savanur : Kaira Agency, Cambay : 
Xolaba Agency, Janjira : Kolhapur Eosideucy 
and Southern Maratha Country States Agency, 
Q States (Kolliapur with 9 feudatories Jam- 
khandi, Kurundwad Senior, Kurundwad Junior, 
I^taj Senior, Mlraj Junior, Mudhol, liamdurg 
and Sangli): Mahi Kantha Agency 51 States 
(principal States Idar and Bauta) : Kasik Agency 
Surgana : Poona Agency, Bhor : lUtwa Kantha 
Agency, 62 Statics (principal Statc‘s, Balasinor, 
Baria. Clihota Udeipur, Lunawada, Eajpipla 
and Sunt) : Satara Agency, Aundh and Phaltaii : 
Bholapur Agency, Akalkor : Sukkur Agency, 
Khai^ur: Surat Agency, 3 States (Bansda, 
Dharampur and Sachin) and 14 Dang Chiefs: 
Thana Agency, Jawhar. The table below gives 
details of the area of the more important 
States : — 


state. 

Area 

in 

sq. miles. 

Popula- 

tion 

(in 1921). 

Balasinor 

189 

44,030 

* Bansda 

215 

40,125 

Baria .. 

813 

137,291 

Caml>ay 

350 

71,715 

Chhota Udepur 

890 

125,702 

Danta . . 

347 

19,541 

Dharampur . 

704 

95,171 

Idar . . 

1,669 

226,355 

Janjira 

377 

98,530 

Jawhar 

310 

49,662 

Khairpur 

6,050 

193,152 

Kolhapur 

3,217 

833,726 

Lunawada 

388 

83,136 

Mudhol 

368 

60,140 

: 

1,617 

40 

168,454 

19,977 

San^i.. 

1,136 

221,321 

Savantvadi . . 

025 

206,440 

Sant .. 

■ 

394 

70,957 


Approxi- 
mate 
Ee venue. 


Rs. 

3,91,952 

7,65,098 

12,54,264 

9.23.761 

13,58,557 

1,47,598 


11,96,728 

14,48,448 

7,80,923 

5,45,280 

23,41,050 

09,84,133 

3,71,784 

3,86,987 

18,93,851 

3,78,098 

12,00,685 

6,81,030 

3,57,189 


Bilapnr AieBey.—Thisoompriaes the Saiata 
Jaghir of Jath (080*8 square miles In 
area). On the annexation of Satara, in 1840, 
Jath and Daphlapnr like other Satara Jaghirs, 
became feudatories of the British Government. 
The latter has more than once interfered to 
adjust the pecuniary affairs of the Jath Jaghir 
and in consequence of numerous acts of oppres- 
sion on the part of the then ruler was 
compelled to assume direct management from 
1874 to 1885. The small estate of Daphlapur 
with an area of 96*8 square miles lapsed to 
the Jath Jaghir on the demise of its la^ ruler 
Eanibai Saheb Dapble in January 1917. The 
Chief of Jath who belongs to the Maratta 
caste, ranks as a first cl^s Sudar. He holds 
a sanad of adoption, and the succession follows 
the rule of primogeniture. The inoss revenue 
of the State is about 3 lakhs ohlefiy 
derived from land revenue. The Jath State 
pays to the British Government Es. 6,400 per 
annum in lieu of horse contingent and Es. 4,847 
on account of Sardeshmukhi rights. 

PolUical Agent. — E. 0. Gordon, I.C.S., 

Collector of Bijapur. 

Dharwar Agency. — This comprises onlv the 
small State of Savanur. The founder of the 
reigning family who are Mahomedans of Fathan 
origin was a Jagirdar of Emperor Aurangseb. 
At the close of the last Maratha War the Nawab 
of Savanur, whose conduct had been excep- 
tionally loyal, was confirmed in his possessions 
by the British Government. The State pays no 
tribute. The principal crops are jowari and 
cotton. The area is 70 square miles and popula- 
tion 16,830. The revenue is Es. 1,70,306-11-3. 
The present chief is Captain Meberban Xawab 
Abdul Majid Khan Diler Jang Bahadur, Nawab 
of Savanur. 

PolUical Agent : J. Monteath, 1.0.8. 

Kaira Agency.— This Includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name. Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Auhllva^ Kingdom. 
At the end of the thirteenth century it is said to 
have been one of the richest towns in India ; 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century also it 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce in 
Western India. Factories were established 
there by the English and the Dutch. It was 
established a distinct State about 1730, the 
founder of the present family of Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan /Governors of 
Gujarat. The present Nawab is His Highness 
Mlrxa Hussein Yawar Khan who is a Shiah 
Mogul of the Najumisanl family of Persia, and 
was born on the 16th May 1911. HU father, 
the late Nawab Jaffar All Khan, died on filst 
January 1915, leaving him a minor. The 
State is therefore under BritUh AdminUtration. 
The State pays a tribute of Es. 21,024 to the 
British Government. Wheat and cotton are 
the princiral crops. There Is a broad gauge 
line from Cambay via Petlad, connecting 
the B. B. A C. I. Hallway at Anand. Cambay 
is a first class State having full Jurisdiction. 
Revenue is about eight lakhs. The area of the 
State is 350 square miles, population 71,715. 
PolUical Agent: J. W. Smyth, i.c,8. 
AdminUlraUiri V. K. Namjoebi, 

Kolaba Agency.— This Agency includes 
the State of Janjira in the Konkan, a country 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and mn(« 
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intersected by creeks and backwaters. The 
ruling family is said to be descended from an 
Abyssinian in the sendee of one of the Nisam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
it idone, of all the States of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas. The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from interferi^ in the internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahoroedan ; 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
Nawab. He has a sanad guaranteeing suc- 
cession according to Mahomedan law and pays 
no tribute. Till 1368 the State enjoyed sin- 
gular independence, there being no Political 
Agent, and no interference whatever in its 
internal affairs. About that year the mal- 
administration of the chief, especially in matters 
of police and criminal justice, became flagrant ; 
those branches of administration were in con- 
sequence taken out of his hands and vested in a 
Poiitical Agent. The last ruler, H. H. Nawab 
Bid! Sir Ahmed Khan, g.c.i.b., died on 2nd May 
1022, and was succeeded by his son Sidl Muham- 
mad Khan, born on the 7th March 1914. The 
area of the State Is 377 square miles, and the 
population 98,530. The average revenue Is 7 
lakhs. The State maintains an irregular military 
force of 281. The capital is Murud on the 
main land, the name of Jan jlra being retained 
by the island fort opposite. The Chief is 
entitled to a dynastic salute of 11 guns. In 
recognition of services rendered in connection 
with the war the last ruler’s salute was raised 
on the Ist January 1918 to 13 guns personal 
and 13 permanent within the limits of his own 
State from the Ist January 1921, 

Kolhapur Agency* — Kolhapur is a State 
with an area of 3,217 square miles and popula- 


tion of 833,726. Subordinate to Kolhapur 
are nine feudatories, of which the foUowina 
four are important: Vlshalgarh, Bavda, Kagid 
(senior), and lohalkaranji. The ruUog house 
traces its descent from a younger son of 
Shivajl, founder of the Maratha power. The pre- 
valence of piracy from the Kolhapur port 
of Midvan compelled the Bombay Qo\- 
ernment to sendf expeditions against Kol- 
hapur in 1765, and again in 1792, when 
the Raja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta- 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapui . 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by wbidi, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production are rice, joowar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 692. The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders, 
except In the case of one whose holder Is a 
minor. Kolhapur proper is divided into seven 
pethas or talukas and two mahals and is man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
and death. The Southern Mahratt<a Railway 
passes through the State and Is connected witii 
Kolhapur City by a line which Is the property 
of the State. 

Rendfnt and Senior Political Agent for 
Kolhapur and the Southern Atahraiia Ctyuntry.’^- 
Lleut.-Col. 12, O’Brien. 


Southern Maratha Country States. — The Agency consists of the following eight Statesr— 


Name of State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Tribute to 
British 
Government. 

Average 

revenue. 

Sangli 

Miraj (Senior) 

Mira] (Junior) 

Kunindwad^Senior) 1 

Kurundwad (Junior) 

Jamkhandi 

Mndhol 

Ramdurg 

1,136 

342 

196t 

182 

114 

524 

368 

169 

221,321 

82,580 

34,665 

38,760 

34,288 

101,195 

60,140 

33,997 

Rs. 

1,35,000 

12,558 

7,389 

9,610 

20‘.616 

2,672 

Rs. 

12,58,086 

3,91,458 

3,40,158 

2,49,035 

2.00,531 

7,19,457 

3,97,266 

1,90,338 

Total 

3,032 

606,046 

1,87,754 

37,47,229 


Mahl Kantha. — This group of States has 
a total area of 3,124 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 450,478, including that of Idar, which 
is 226,851. The revenue is about 14 lakhs. 
The Agency oonsists of the first class State of 
Idar and 61 small States. Idar covers more 
than half the territory. It has an area of 1,668 
square miles and an average revenue of Rs. 
12,24,732. The present Ru'er of Idar. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel H. H. Maharaja Sir Bowlat Singbjl, 


K.o.8.i.,is a Rajput of the Rathod clan. He 
was bom in 1878 and ascended the Qadl in 
IQl 1 . His Highness had been on active service 
In Egypt during the great war. The subordi- 
nate feudatory Jagirdars are divided into 3 
classes. The Jagi roars comprised in the class 
of Bbayats are cadets of the Ruling House to 
whom grants have been made In maintenance 
or as a Jivarak. Those known as Sardar Pat- 
tawats are deroendaLts of the military leaders 
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wlio acoornps&lcfl Anand Singli and Kaf Singh, 
the foundM’Of the present Marwar dynasty 
when they took possession of the State in the 
flffft iiuarter of the eighteenth century and to 
whom grants of iand were made by Maharaja 
Anand Singh in 1741 A. D. on oonditlon of mi- 
iitiury rervlce. In the class of the Bhoomiaa 
are included all subordinate Feudatorioi who 
were in possession of their Pattas prior to the 
advent of the present Marwar dynasty. Ihe 
Pattas which they hold were acquired by their 
ancestors by grant from the former Bao rulers 
of the State . The Maharaja receives Bs. 62,427 
annually on account of Khichdi and other Baj- 
Haks from its subordinate Sardars, the tribu- 
tary Talukas of the Mahi Kantha Agency and 
others and pays Bs. 30,340 as Oltasdana to 
Qaekwar of Baroda through the British Govern- 
ment. Of the smaller states Polo and Danta 
are two important second class States. The 
names of their Chiefs are Bao Shrl TTamir 
SinghjI and Maharana Shri Hamlr Singhji. 
Bine other States are of some importance 
and the remainders are estates l^longing 
to ]^]put or Koli Thakurs, once the lawless 
feudatories of Baroda and still requiring 
the close supervision of the Political Officer. 

PolUical Agent — Major A. S. Meek, c.m.g. 

Naslk Agency. — ^Thls consists of one State 
Surgana, lying in the north-west corner of the 
Basik District. Surgana has an area of 360 
square miles and a population of 14,012. The 
ruling chief is Prataprao Shankarrao Deshmukh, 
who is descended from a Maratha Pawar family. 
He rules the State subject to the general 
control of the Collector and Political Agent. 
Basik. The revenue of the State is about 
Bs. 62,035. 

Rewa Kantha Agency.— This Agency, with 
an area of 4,956 square miles and a population 
of 665,099, comprises 61 Stak*s, of which Raj- 
pipla is a first class State, 5 are second class, 
one is third class and the rest arc cither i)ctty 
States or talukas. Amoug those ptdty States 
are Sanjeli in the north, Bhadarva and Umeta 
in the west, Jambhughoda in the south-east, and 
two groups of Mehwas. The 26 Bankheda 
Mehwas petty estat<>s lie on the right hank 
of the Barhada, while the 24 Pandu Mehwas 
petty estates including Dodka, Anghad and 
Balka, which together form the Dodka 
Mehwas are situated on the border of the 
Mahi. 

Sntarn Jahagirs.— Under this heading arc i 


The following are the statistics of area and 
population for the principal States: — 


State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Balasinor 

189 

44,030 

Bariya 

813 

137,291 

(Tihota Udaipur 

873 

125,702 

Liinavada 

38S 

83,136 

Barukot (Jambhughoda) . . 

143 

9,540 

Bajpipla 

1,517 

168,425 

Sunth i 

394 

70,957 

Other Jurisdictional States, 
Civil Stations and Thanu! 
Circles 

639 

113,977 


Under the first Anhilvada dynasty (746-961 ) 
almost all the Bewa Kantha lands except 
Champaner were under the government of the 
Bariyas, that is, Koli and Bhil chiefs. In the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries chiefs 
of Bajput or part Bajput blood, driven south 
and east by the pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the place of the Koli and Bhil 
leaders. The first of the present States to be 
established was the house of Uie Maharaja of 
Bajpipla, aGohel Bajput. 

Rajpipla.— This State lies to the south of 
the Narbada. It has an area of 1,517) square 
miles. The lands are rich and very fertile and 
except a few forest-clad mils are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities in the 
south-east talukas. The family of the Maharaja 
of Bajpipla, H. H. Maharana Shri Sir Vijaya- 
sinjhi, K.O.8.I., is said to derive its origin 
fi.im a Bajput of the Gohel clan. Cotton is the 
most important crop in the State. In the hills 
there are valuable teak forests. The capital is 
Bajpipla which is connected with Anklesvar by 
railway built by the State. 

rouped the following States: — 




State. 

An>a 
in sq. 
miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Revenue 

in 

lakhs. 






Bs. 

Aundh 

.. 

.. 


64,560 

4 

Phaltan 


.. 

397 

48,286 

8 

Bhor 

.. 

.. 


180,420 

5 

Akalkot 

.. 

.. 


81,250 

9 

Jalh 

•• 



82,654 

3) 
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These were formerly feudatory to the llaja of Satara. In 1849 five of them, iaolndlngthe 
Daflaptir list ate, which has since reverted to the Jath State, were placed In relations with the 
Collector of Satara, and Akalkot with the Collector of Sholapur. Subsequently, the Jahagir of 
Bhor was transferred to the Collector of Poona, and Jath to the Agency for the Southern 
Mahratta Country States. The latter has since been placed in relation with the Collector o! 
Bijapur. Themlliig Chiefs are as follows: — 


Tribute to 


State. j 

Ruling Chiefs. 

British 

Government 

Aundh 

.VIeherban Bhavanrao Shrinlvasrao alian Bala Saheb, Panl 

Rs. 

Phaltan 

Pratinidhi. 

2nd -Lieutenant Meherban Malojirao Mudhejirao aliah Nana 

9,600 

Bhor 

Saneb Naik Nlmbalkar. 

Meherban Raghunathrao Shankarrao alian Baba Saheb, Pant 

4,684 

Akalkot . . 

Sachiv. 

Meherban Shrlmant VI jayasinh Faieheinh Raje Bhonsle Baje 

14,502 

Jath 

S.vheb of (minor). 

Meherban Ramreo Amritrao aliaK Aba Sahib Dafle 

10,129 


Savantwadi- — ^This State has an area of 
925 square miles and population of 206,4 4U. 
The average revenue is Rs. 6,81,030. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Qoa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions tal.e 
the history of the State bock to the sixth cen- 
tury. So late as the nineteenth century tlie 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed. The 

S resent chief is Khcm Savant V. tdias Bapu 
aheb Bhonsle. Rice is the principal crop 
of the State, and it is rich in valuable teak. 
The sturdy Marathas of the State are fa- 
vourite troops for the Indian Army and 
supply much of the Immigrant labour in the ad- 
jacent British districts. The Capital Is Savant- 
vadi, also called Sundar Tadl, or simply Vadi. 

Sbolapur Adoncy. — ^This contains the State 
of Akalkot which forms part of the tableland 
of the Deccan. It has an area of 498 square 
miles and a population of 81,250. In the 
lieginning of the eighteenth century the Akal- 
kot territory, which had formerly been part 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Ahmednagar, 
was granted by the Raja of Satara to a Maratha 
Sardar, the ancestor of the present chief, subject 
to the supply al a contingent of horse. In 1849 
after the annexation of Satara, the Akalkot Chief 
became a feudatory of the Britisti Government. 

Baria.— The State has an area of 813 
square miles with a population of 137,291 and 
is situated in the heart of the Panchmahals 
district. The Capital Devgad Baria is reached 
by road from ^plod station on the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway, at a distance of eight miles. 
Ihe average revenue of the State is about 8 
lakhs. The State enjoys plenary powers The 
Ruler Captain His Bfighness Maharao Shree 
Sir Ranjitslnhji, K.o.s.l., is the direct descendant 
of the Great House of Klchhi Ohowhan Bajputs 
who ruled over Gujrat for 244 years wHh their 
Capital at Champaner, with the proud title of 
^Avspatis. His mmily has the nobl^t historical 
^sditioos. The state pays no tribute either to the 
British Government or any otb«r Indian State. 


He enjoys a salute of eleven guns. He served 
ill France and Flanders in the Great European 
War and in the Afghan War, 1919. Ihe staple 
crop is maize. The forests are rich in teakwood 
and all sorts of jungle produce. There is a large 
scope for forest industries. 

The Snkkur Agency .—This consists of the 
Khairpur State, a great alluvial plain in 
Sind. It has an area of 6,050 square miles 
and a population of 193,152, and revenue of 
over 26 lakhs. The present chief, H. H. Mir All 
Nawaz Khan, belongs to a Baloch family 
called Talpur. JPrevious to the accession of 
this family on the fall of the Kalohra dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of Khairpur belongs 
to the general history of Bind. In that year 
Mir Fateh All Khan Talpur established him- 
self as Rais or ruler of Sind ; and siibsequently 
his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur branch of the Talpur family. In 
1832 the individuality of the Khairpur State, 
as separate from the other Talpur Mlrs in Sind, 
was recognised by the British Government in 
a treaty, under which the use of the river Indus 
and the roads of Sind were secured to the Bri- 
tish. The chief products of the State are 
oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, fuller's earth, 
carbonate of soda, cotton, wool and grain. 
The manufactures comprise cotton fabrics and 
various kinds of silverware and metal work. 
There is an industrial school at the capital 
where lacquer work, carpets, pottery, etc., are 
produced. The Railway from Hyderabad to 
Rohri runs through tlie whole length of the 
State. The rule of the Mir is patriarchal, but 
many changes have been made in recent years 
introducing greater regularity of procedure into 
the administration. The Wazir, an officer sent 
from British service, conducts the administra- 
tion under the Mir. The State supports a 
military force of 830 rank and file comiosrd of 
216 Infantry, 72 Transport, 24 Cavalry end 42 
Band and Bag-pipes including an Imperial 
Service Camel and Baggage Corps which is 189 
strong and served at the Front. 

Fwitical Agent : The Collector of Sukkur, 
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Sanit Agency. — This is « small group of three second class States under the Political 
Agent, Surat. 




Area 

Fopula- 

State. 

Ruling Chiefs. 

in sq. 
miles. 

tion 

(1921). 

bharampur .. 

Maharana Shri Yljayadevji Mohandevji 

704 

96,171 

Bansda 

Maharaval Shrl Indraslnhji PratapsinhJI 

215 

40,125 

Sachin 

His Highness Nawab Sidi Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut Khan 
Mubazarat Daula Nasrat Jiing Bahadur. 

49 

19,977 


Tlie Joint revenue of these States is 22 lakhs. 
Tribute is paid to the Britisii Government of 
Bs. 9,154. There is also attached to this 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dangs, 
which has an area of 653 square miles and a 
population of 24,576 and a revenue of 
Bs. 24,397. The country is divided into 14 
D^ngs or States of very unequal area, each 
under the purely nominal rule of a Bhil Chief 
with the title of Baja, Naik, ]h*adhan or Povar. 

Thana Agency. — ^This includes the State 
of Jawhar, in the Thana District, on a plateau 
above the Kunkan plain. It has an area of 


310 square miles and a population of 49,662 
and rev^ue of 6 lakhs. Up to 1294, the period 
of the ffrst Mahomedan invasion of the Dec- 
can, Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Koli 
chief. The first Koli chief obtained his foot- 
ing In Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Dido, when he asked for and received as much 
land as the hide of f. bull would cover. The 
Koli chief cut a hide into strips, and thus 
enclosed the tt'iritory of the State. The present 
chief is Baja Vikramshah Patangshali, who 
administers the State, assisted by a Karbhari 
under the supt^rvision of the Collector of Thana 
who is Political Agent of the State. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Bchar. — This State, which at one time 
comprised almost the whole of the Northern 
Bengal, Assam and a part of Bhutan now known 
as the Duars, is a low-lying plain in North Ben- 
gal. It has an area of 1,307 square miles, a 
population of 592,472 and a revenue of nearly 30 
lakhs. By the demise of the late Maharaja 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Jitendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur in December 1922 in England, 
his eldest son Yuvaraj Kumar Jagaddipendra 
Narayan (born on December 15, 19151 succeed- 
ed to the gadi at the age of 7, which necessitat- 
ed a minority administration under the guid- 
ance of a Regent. His Highness the Maharaja 
belongs to the Kshatriya Varna of Kshatrlya 
origin. The present Maharaja has three sisters 
Manarajkumarls Ha Devi (aetat 9), Ayer ha 
Devi (aotat 6) and Menaka Devi (aetat 4) and 
one brotlior Maharajkumar Indrajit Narayan 
(aetat 6). Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba 
of Cooch Behar was appointed Begent under 
the withes of the late Maharaja and adminis- 
ters the State on belialf of her minor son with 
a Council of Regency, comprising four mem- 
bers at present, of which Her Higlmess is 
the President. Cooch Behar once formed 
part of the fameus kingdom of Kamrup. 
British connection with it began in 1772 when 
owing to inroads of the Bhutias, the assistance 
of the East India Company was Invoked. The 
chief products of the SUte are rice, jute, mustard 
seed and tobacco. The capital is Cooch Behar, 
which is reached by the Cooch Bohar State 
Bailway, a branch from the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway System. 

Tripura. — This State lies to the east 
of the district of Tippera and consists largely 
of hills covered with dense . jungles. It has 
an area of 4,116 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 394,437. The revenue from the State 
is about 14 lakhs and from the Zemindar! in 
British territory a slightly smaller sum. The 
mesent ruler is Maharaja Bir Blkram Kishore 
Deb Barman Manlkya Bahadur, who Is a 
Kshatrlya by caste and comes of the Lunar 
race and is entitled to a salute of 18 


guns. He Riiccee^ed the l"te Maharaja 
Blrendra Kishore Manikya Bahadur on 13th 
August 1923 and Is only 17 years of age* 
The military prestige of Tripura dates 
back to the fifteenth century and a 
mythical account of the State takes the 
history to an even earlier date. Both as 
regards its constitution and its relations 
with the British Government, the State 
differs alike from the largo Native States 
of India, and from those which are classed 
as tributary. Besides being the luler of 
Tripura, the Maharaja also liolds a large landed 
property situated in the plains of the Districts 
of Tippera, Noakhali and Sylhet. This estate 
covers an area of 600 square miles, and is 
held to form with the State an Indivi- 
sible Baj. Disputes as to the right 
of succession have occurred on the occasion of 
almost every vacancy in the gadi producing 
in times gone by disturbances and domestic 
wars, and exposing the inhabitants to serious 
disorders and attacks from the Kukis, who 
were always called in as auxiliaries by one 
or other of the contending parties. The prin- 
ciples which govern succession to the State 
have recently, however, been" embodied in a 
sanad which was drawn up in 1904. The 
chief products of the State arc rice, cotton, til, 
tea and forest produce of various kinds, the 
traffic being carried chiefly by water. Owing 
to the feet that the Maharaja Is too 3 ronng to 
have full administrative powers the adminlstin- 
tion is conducted by a Connell of Administra- 
tion conshting c f the following members; — 

President . — Maharaj K uirar Navadwlp Clisn- 
dra Deb Barman. Viee-Preiid^nl . — Bal J* C. 
Sen Bahadur, (lent to the State by the British 
Government.). 

Maharajkumar Brojendra KUhnre Deb Barman 
and Thaknr Protap Chan Ira Boy, Memberi, 

The St^te Courts arc authorised to inflict 
capital rnnishment. 

PolUical Agent : Magistrate and Ccllector of 
Tippera {ex- officio). 
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UNDEB THE GOVEBNMENT OF BIHAB AND OBISSA. 


Under this Oovomment there are the Chota 
Nagpur Feudatory States of Kharsawan and 
Seraikela, and the Orissa Feudatory States, 24 in 
numl)er. The total area is 28,656 square miles, 
and the total population 3,057,703. The average 
revenue is 81,65,601. The Inhabitants 
arc hill-men of Koiarian or Dravldlan origin 
and their condition Is still very primitive. The 
chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Porahat Kaja's family. The State first 
came under the notice of the British in 1703, 
when, in consequences of disturbances on the 
frontier of th3 old Jungle Matials, the Thakur 
of Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saraikcla 
wars compelled to enter into certain agreements 
relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels. 
Tlie chief is bound, when called upon, to render 
service to the British Qovemment, but ho has 
never had to pay tribute. His present sanad 
was granted in 1010. Ho exercises ail admi- 
nistrative powers, executive and judicial, 
subject to the control of the Political Agent 
and Commissioner) Orissa Feudatory States. 
The Bengal Nagpur Hallway runs through a 
])art of the State. The adjoining State of 
Seraikela is held by the elder branch of the 
Poraliat Baja's family. 


Orissa Feudatory States.— This group 
of 24 dependent territori^ is situated between 
:ttie Hahanadi Delta and the Central Provinces, 
aud forms the mountainous background of 
Orissa. The names of the individual States 
are Athgarh, Talcher, Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri 
Keonjhar, Pal Lahara, Dhenkanal, Athmallik, 
Hindol. Narsinghpur, Baramba, Tigiria, Khan- 
para, Nayagarh, Kanpur, Daspallaand Baud. 
To tliese there were added in 190.5 the follow- 
ing States: Bamra, Balrakhol, Son pur, Patna 
and Kalahandi from the Central Provinces, 
and Gani^ur and Bonai from the Chota Nagpur 
States. The total population Is 3,804,755 
with an average revenue of Its. 78,31,124. The 
I Feudatory States have no connected 
I or authentic history. Comprising the west- 
;em and hilly portion of the province of 
I Orissa they were never brought under the 
c<mtral govomrifent, but from the earliest 
times consisted of numerous petty princli>a- 
lities which were more or less Independent of 
one another. They were first inhabited by 
aboriginal races, who were divided into innu- 
merable communal or tribal groups each under 
Its own chief or headman. These carried on 
^ncessant warfare with their neighbours on 
he one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
orests on the other. In course of time their 
lull retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad- 
'’‘‘P^urers, who gndually overthrew the tribal 
miefs and established themselves la their 
f'lwse. Tradition relates how these daring 
uierlopers, most of whom were Ridpuis from 
-no nor^, came to Purl on a pilgi^age and 
«^malned behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
It was thus that Jal Singh became 
Jiier of Mayurbhanj over 1,300 years ago, and 
Bucoe^ed by his eldest son, while his second 
^n seised Keonjhar. The chiefii of Baud 


and Daspalla are said to be descended from 
the same stock; and a Bajput origin is also 
claimed by the Kajas of Athmallik, Narslngh- 
ptir. Pal Lahara, Talcher and Tigiria. Naya- 
garh, It is alleged, was founded By a Rajput 
from Rewah, and a scion of the same family 
was the ancestor of the prestmt house of Khand- 
para. On the other hand, the chiefs of a few 
States, such as Athgarh, Baramba and Dhen- 
kanal, owe their origin to favourites or dis- 
tinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns of 
Orissa. The State of Ranpur is believed to 
be the most ancient, the list of its chiefs cov- 
ering a period of over 8,600 years. It is 
noteworthy that this family is of Khond 
origin, and furnishes the only known instance 
in which, amid many vicissitudes, the supre- 
macy of the original settlers has remained in- 
tact. The States acknowledged the suser- 
ahity of the paramount power and were under 
an implied obligation to render assistance in 
resisting invaders ; but in other respects neither 
the ancient kings of Orissa nor their siiccossors, 
theMughals and Morathas, ever interfered 
with their internal administration. All the 
States have annals of the dynasties that have 
ruled over them ; but they are made up in 
most part of legend and fiction and long genea- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
tain very few features of general interest. The 
British conquest of Orissa from the Maraihas, 
which took place in 1803, was immediately 
followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
tary States, the chiefs of which were the first 
to enter into treaty ongagemonts. 

The States have formed the subject of frequent 
legislation of a Bi)ccial character. They were 
taken over from the Marathas In 1803 with the 
rest of Orissa; but, as they had always been 
tributary states rather than regular districts of 
the native governments, they were exempted 
from the operation of tiic general regulation 
system. This was on the ground of cxptKliency 
only and it was held that there was nothing 
In the nature of British relations with the 
proprietors that would preclude their being 
brought under the ordinary jurlsdlotion of the 
British courts, if that should ever be found 
advisable. In 1882 it was held that the States 
did not form part of British India and this was 
afterwards accepted by the Secretary of State. 

The staple crop in these States is rice. The 
forests in them wore at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was iH'actically 
unknown. The States have formed the sub- 
ject of frequent legislation of a special character. 
The relations with the British Government 
are governed mainly by the sanads granted 
In similar terms to all the chiefs in 1894. They 
contain ten clauses reciting the rights, privi- 
leges, duties and obligations of the chiefs, provid- 
ing for the settlement of boundary disputes, 
and indicating the nature and extent of the 
control of the Political Agent and Commissioner. 
Political Agent and Oommiseioner : C. L, Philip* 
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UNDEB THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States: Rampur, Tehri and Benares 
are Included under this Government : — 


State. 

Area 

Sq. Miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Revenue 
in lakhs. 

Rampur 

Tehri (Oarhwal) 

892 

453,607 

1 64 

4,600 

818,482 

1 12 

Benares 

876 

362,735 

1 


Rampur is a fertile level tract of country. 
The ruler Colonel His Highness Alijuh Farzandl 
Dilpizlr-i-Baulat-Inglishia, Mukhlis-ud-Daulah, 
Nasir-ul-Mulk, Amlr-uMImra, Nawah Sir Syed 
Mohammed Hamid All Khan Bahadur 'Mustaid 
Jung, a.o. 8 . 1 ., O.O.I.K., o.o.v.o, a.d.g., to 
His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor. Born 
31st August 1876, descended from the famous 
Sadats of Bahera. Succeeded in February 1889, 
His Higlmess is the sole surviving representative 
of the once great Itohilla power in India. He is 
the premier liuler in the United Provinces, and 
rules over a territory of 892 square miles with 
a population of 453,607. His Highness is an en- 
lightened Prince and is well educated in Arabic, 
Persian and English languages. He is a keen 
supporter of education for Mohammedans, and 
has travelled extensively in America and Europe. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 the then Nawab of 
Rampur displayed his unswerving loyalty to the 
British Government by affording pecuniary aid, 
protecting the lives of Europeans, and rendering 
other valuable services which were suitably 
recognised by the Paramount Power. Under 
the reorganisation scheme, the State forces 
consist of Rampur Pioneers (including one 
training company) formerly known as Rampur 
Infantry 501 ; Rampur Lancers 331 ; Rampur 
Infantry (formerly called 2nd Battalion) 6.52; 
Artillery 205,* Goorkha Company 153; Palace 
Guards 025 ; Band 40 ; and Cyclists 20. 

During the great War the then Kaininir 
Infantry was sent to East Africa where it rendered 
valuable services to the Imperial cause and 
returned to Rampur aft<er a stay of about four 
years. A detachment of Rampur lAnocrs trained 
Government Horses at the Remount Depots of 
Bellary and Aurangabad while another escorted 
Government horses to Europe. During the 
Afghan War the two Regiments were sent on 
garrison duty in British India. 

His Highness has three sons, the eldest 
Nawab Syod Raza All Khan Bahadur being 
the hoir-apparent. 

The State has an income of over fifty lakhs 
of rupees a year. 

His Highness enjoys a permanent salute of 
15 guns. 

Tfihrl State (or Tehri-Garhwal).— 'This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con* 
tains a tangled scries of ridges and spurs ra> 
dlatlng from a lofty series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early history 
of the State is that of Oarhwal District, the 


two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty. Pradyumna Shah, the last 
Raja of the whole territory, was kill^ in battle, 
fighting against the Gurkhas ; but at the close 
of the Nei^ese War in 1815, his son received 
from the Britidi the present State of Tehri. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government. He died in 1859 
Mdthout issue, and was succeeded by his near 
relative Bhawani Shah ; and he subsequently 
received a aanad giving him the right of adop- 
tion. The present Raja is Captain H.H.Narendra 
Shah, o.s.i. The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides. The 
State forests arc very valuable and there Is 
considerable export of timber. The Raja has full 
powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces is 130. The capital is Tehri, 
the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 8,000 
feet above the sea'lcvcl. 

Agent to the Governor-Genial : The Governor 
of the U. P. of Agra and Oudh. 

Benares. — ^The founder of the ruling family 
of Benares was one Mansa Bam, who entered 
tbo service of the Governor of Benares under 
the Nawab of Oudh in the early eighteenth 
century. His son, Balvant Singh, conquered 
the neighbouring countries and created a big 
state out of them over which he ruled till 1770. 
Raja Chet Singh succeeded him, but was ex- 
pelled by Warren Hastings in 1781. In 1794, 
owing to the mal-ad ministration of the estates 
which had accumulated under the Raja of 
Benares, an agreement was concluded by which 
the lands held by the Raja in his own right 
were separated from the rest of the province 
of which he was simply administrator. The 
direct control of the latter was assumed by 
the Government, and an annual income ut 
one lakh of rupees was assured to the Raja 
while the former constituted the Domains. 
Within the Domains the Raja had revenue 
powers similar to those of a Collector in a 
British District, which were delegated to 
certain of his own officials. There was thus 
constituted what for over a century was known 
as the Family Domains of the Maharaja of 
Benares. On the 1st of April 1911 these Do- 
mains became a State consisting of the parganas 
of Bhadohi (or Konrh) and Cliakia (or Kera 
MangrSur) with the town of Ramnagar and Its 
neighbouring villages. Tlie Maharaja’s powers 
are those of a ruling chief, subject to certain 
uonditions, of which the most Im- 
portant are the maintenance of all 
rights acquired under laws in force prior to the 
transfer, the reservation to Government of 
the control of the postal and telegraph systems,* 
of plenary criminal Jurisdiction within ihe 
State over servants of the British Government 
and European British subjects, and of a right 
of control in certain matters connected with 
excise. The present ruler is Lleut.-Colonel 
H. H. Maharaja Sir Frabhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, Q.c.SJ.. o.o.i.s.. ll.d., who was bom In 
1855 and succeeded' to the State in 1S89. He 
is entitled to a salute of 15 guns and is a 
Hon. Lt.-Golonol in the Indian Army. His heir 
apparent Is Maharaj Komar Adjiya ^araip 
Singh Bahadur, 
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PUNJAB STATES. 


The 13 Salute Sutes of the Punjab were trans- 
ferred to the Political charge of the OoYemment 
of India with effect from the Ist November 1921. 
Area 30.746 square miles. Pojralation (1921) 
4 008.077. Bevenue Bs. 8.02,95,684. 

These States may be grouped underthree main 
dasses . The Hill States which lie in the Punjab 


Himalayas are held by families of ancient Bajput 
descent. To the south-west lies the large Moha- 
madan State of Bahawalpur, The remaining 
Sikh States of Patiala. Jind, Nabha. K^urthala 
and Faridkot and the Mohammadan dilefshlps 
of Malerkotla and Loharu lie east of Lahore in 
the eastern plains of the Punjab. 


The list below gives details of the area, population and revenue of the 13 States 


Name. 

Area fn 
«quar<‘ miles. 

Population 
(Census of 1921) 

Revenue approximate 
in lakhs. 

Balia wulpur 

Bllaspur (Kahlur) 

Chamba 

Faridkot 


lf»,000 

448 

3,216 

642 

781,191 

98,000 

141,867 

150,661 

44,48,260 

3,20,760 

4,76,279 

17,62,227 

H 

JInd 

Kapurthala 

Loharu 

Malerkotla 


1,269 

630 

222 

167 

808,183 

284,276 

20,621 

80,322 

25.00. 000 

37.00. 000 
1,06,676 

14,03,626 

26 

87 

1 

14 

Mandi 

Nabha 

Patiala 

Slrinur (Nahan) 

Suket. 


1,200 

928 

6,412 

1,198 

420 

186,048 

263,394 

1,499,739 

140,448 

64,328 

8,00,000 

22,46,337 

1,16,18,000 

6,00,000 

3,86.600 

8 

22| 

116?, 

6 

31 


‘Total .. 

30,746 

4,008,077 

3,02,96,084 


Bahawalpur.— 'I'his State, which is about 
3U() miles in length and about 40 miles wide, 
is divided lengthwise into three great strips. 
Of these, the urst is a part of the Great Indian 
Desi^rt; the central tract is chiefly desert, not 
capable of cultivation, identical with the Bar 
or Pat uplands of the Western Punjab; and 
the third, a fertile alluvial tract in the river 
valley, is called the Sind. The nillng family 
is descended from the Abba side Khalifas of 
Egypt. The tribe originally came from Sind, 
aud assumed independence during the dis- 
ineinberment of the Durrani empire. On the 
rise of Kanjit Singh, the Nawab made several 
applications to the Britisli Government for 
an engagement of protection. These, however, 
Were dedined, although the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809, whereby Ban jit Singh was confined to 
the right bank of the Sutlej, in reality effected 
his object. The first treaty with Bahawalpur 
Was negotiated in 1833, the year after the treaty 
witli Banjit Singh for regulating traffic on the 
Indus. It secured the independence of the 
Nawab within his own territories, and opened 
up the traffic on the Indus and Sutlej. During 
the first Afghan War the Nawab rendered as- 
sistance to the British and was rewarded by 
a grant of territory and life pension. On his 
death the succession was disputed and for a 
time the administration of tlm State was 
In the hands of the Biithdi authorities. 
The present Nawab Is Capt. H. H. Euku-ud- 
Daula, Nasrat-l-Jang. Hafis-ul-Mulk, Nawab 
Sir Sadiq Mohamad Khan Bahadur Abbasi V., 
! k.o.v.o., who was bom in 1904 and succeeded in 

1907. During his minority the State was 
managed by a Council of Begencywblch ceased 
to exist in March 1924, when H. H. the Nawab 
was Invested with full power. HJs Highness is 


now assisted in the administration of his State 
by three Ministers and a thief Minister) 
Nawab Maula Bakhsh, Khan Bahadur, o.i.s. 
The chief crops are wheat, rice’ and millet. 
The Lahore-Karachi branch of the North- 
Western State Hallway passes through the 
State. The State supports an Imperial Service 
combined Infantry, in addition to other troops. 
The capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built 
in 1748. 

Agenitothe OovemofOeneral^ Punjab Slate* 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. B. St. John, c.i.k., i.a. 

Chamba. — This State is cnclored on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Giirdaspur, and It Is shut In on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whole country 
is mountalnoue and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series 
of copper plate Inscriptions from which Its 
chronicles have been completed. 

Founded probably in the sixth centnry by 
Mamt, a Surajbansl Bajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Chamba was ex- 
tended by Mem Vaima (68(') and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahll Varma about 920. The 
Htwte maintained Its Independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals It became i rlbutary to the 
empire, but Its Internal administration was 
uot Interfered with, and It escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British inffuenceio 1846. 
The part, west of the Bavl, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, hut subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and It was declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief Is H. H. Bajs 
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Kam Singh, who was born in 1891, and 
luooecded in 1910. The principal crops are 
rice, maize and millets. There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Oovemment in 1864 for a term of 00 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. The 
mountain ranges are ri«di in minerals which 
are little worked. The principal road to C!hamba 
town is from Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the Nortii- 
Westem Railway. Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the lUvi, contains a number of inter- 
esting temples, of which that of Inkshmi 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, is the most famous. 

Faridkot.~-Tho ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhii- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as tiio Piiulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Farid kot and Kot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 

The present Ruling Prince, Farzand-i-Soodat 
Nlshan Hazarat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Brur Bans itaja 
Har Indar Singh Bahadur was born in 1915 and 
succeeded his father in lOlO. Under tlie orders 
of the Government of India the administration 
of tlie State has been entrusted to a Council 
of Administration consisting of a Prt'sident, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardo^ Indar Singh, b. a., 
and four members. The State has an area of 
043 square miles with a population of 150,661 
and has an annual income of 18 lakhs. The 
Ruler la entitled to a salute of 11 guns and 
a visit and return visit from the Viceroy. The 
State Forces consist of State Sappers and 
Household Troops (Cavalry and Infantry). 

Jind.— Jind is one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area Is 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 808,183 souls and an income of 25 lakhs. 

The history of JInd as a separate State dates 
from 1763, when Raja Qajpat Singh, the maternal 
graiidfatlier of Maharaja Jtanjit Singh, and great 
grandson of the famous Phui, estabJished his 
principality. Ho was succeeded by Raja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Ixjrd Lake In 1805. 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeetied 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1837. In tlie crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dodri territory. He 
was succeeded by bis son Maharaja Raghblr 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was bom in 1870, 
succeeded In 1887, and invested with full powers 
In 1800. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War. It sup- 
plied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troope and doubled the strength 
of ita Imperial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution amoimted to nearly 35 laklis. In 
gifto of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Railway with the Nortli- Western Railway. 
The principat executive OiRoer of the State is 
aaHed OhleT Minister. 


Huler, — lieut.-Coi. His Highness Farzandd- 
Dilhand Rasikh-ul-lUkad, Daulat-i-lngllshia 
Raja-i-Raj|^n Maharaja Sir Riubir Singh 
Kajendra Bahadur, a.o.i.B., K.0.8.1., etc. 

Kapnrtiula. — This State oonsieu of three 
detached pieces of tsrrltory in the great plain 
of the Juilundiir Doab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu, 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of AhiuwaJia. When the Jnl- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Ahluwalia Raja, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in casli for the 
service engagements by which he had prevlonsly 
been bound to iianjit Singh, w’hich was remitted 
by tile Government of India in perpetuity last 
jear (1924) in recognition of the splendid war 
record and uniformly etfleient administration 
of the State. The Bari D«mb estates are held 
by tile l»ead of the liouse as a jaghir in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of tlie British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, tlie present 
Maharaja's grandfather was reward(*d with a 
grant of otlu r States in Omlli which yield a 
very larg(‘ annual Ineomo. The prestmt Ruler 
Is H. II. Maharaja Sir Jagatjlt Singli Bahadur. 
O.C.8.I., O.C.I.K., who was born in 1872 and 
succeeded in' 1877. He was granted the title 
of Maliaraja as an hereditary distinction In 
1911. His salute was raised to 15 guns and 
he w’as made an Honorary Lieut/cnant -Colonel 
of the 46th Siklis. The Maliaraja was recently 
decorated by tlie King of Egyiit with the Grand 
Cordon of the Nile and the French Government 
has conferred on him the hlgli distinction of 
Grand Oifleer of I^egion d’Honmmr. The rulers of 
Kapurthala are Sikhs and claim descent from 
Jtana Kapur, a member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmer. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, tlie majority 
being Mahoinodans. The clilef crops are w'heat, 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Siiltatipiir in this State is famous for hand- 
painted clotbs. Tiio main line of the North- 
Western Railway passes through part of the 
State and the Grand Trunk Road runs parallel 
to it. A branch railway from Julinndur City 
to Feroz<*pur passes through the State. The 
Imperial ^rvice and local Troops of the State 
have been re-organized and are now designated 
as Kapurthala State Forces. The State 
Troops, the strength of whidi was raised 
during the Great War, served the Empire In that 
crisis in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. Primary education is free 
throughout the State, which spends a large 
proportion of its revenues on Its education 
department. The State also possesfies a 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the ^ 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the SOvet 
Jubilee of his reign in 1916. The capltaL Is 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 

{ iresent Maharaja with a Palace of remarlcable 
leauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utility. The town boasts modern 
aimuiities such as etectrio light, water-works, 
etc. 

PotUieai Officer' The Agent to the Govemor- 
Genersl, J^nMh Ststes, Lahore. 
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Maler Kotl«.--ThiR State oonslsta of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or eireain« 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on ilia 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
Kabha territories on the west. The Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Maler Kotia are of “ Kurd ** 
descent who came originally from the Province of 

Sherwan ’* and settled in the town of “Sherwan** 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Afo/er, the old capital of the 
State in 1442. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lod hi and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decav they gradually became independent. They 
were’ in constant feuds with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States. After the vitHory 
of Laswarl, gained by the British over Sindhia 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Maler Kotia joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
'I'be State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Ruler is Lt.-Col. Bis Highness Kawab Sir 
Ahmad All Khan, Bahadur, K.c.s.i., k.c.i.k., 
who was liorn in 1881 and succeeded in 1908. He 
was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
ani-sced, mustard, ajwan, methi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains a company of Sappers, 
Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery. The capital 
l^t Maler Kotia. The population of ilie town is 
30,000 souls. Annual revenue of the State is 
about 16 lakhs. 

Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
I’olitical Agency lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly all its area. 
Us area is 1,200 square miles and It lies between 
:U° 23' North Lat.; and 76°-22' East Long.; 
and is bounded on the cast by K ulu ; 011 the 
south hy Suket and on the north and west 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
considerable length wliich finally resulted in 
its entering into a treaty with the Britisli in 
1846 A.D. 

The present Ruler, Lieutenant His Highness 
Raja Joginder Sen Bahadur, assumed full 
IKiwers in February 1925. His Highness was 
inaiTlrd to th* only daugliter of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Kapurihiala in February 1923 
and was blessed with the birth of an heir-ap- 
I>arent in December 1923. 

Tlie Chief Executive Officer of the State is 
Captain Sardar Dina Nath, Bar-at-Law, w1io 
lias been designated as His Highness’ Chief 
Secretary. The principal crops arc rice, maize, 
wheat and millet. About three-fifths of the 
State are occupied by forests and grazing lands. 
It is rich in minerals. The capital is Mandi, 
founded in 1527, which contains several temples 
and places of interest and is one of the cliief 
marts for commerce with l.adakh and Yarkand. 

, Nabtaa. — Nabha which became a separate 
btate In 1768 is one of the S Phiilklan States 
pNabha, Patiala and Jtnd, and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 


from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portimi comprising 
12 sepaiate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Dtstrlcts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the NizamaU of Phul 
and Amloh; the second portion forms the 
Nizamat of Dawal in the extreme Bouth*oaet 
of the Punjab on the border of Rajputana; 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Goverument for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs. The State supports one battalion 
of Imperial Service Infantry consisting of about 
500 men. For the preservation of the peace there 
is a Police force consisting of about 500 men. 

The State is traversed by the main and 8 
branch lines of the N. W. Railway and the 
B. B. A C. I. crosses the Nizamat of Bawal. A 
largo portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. Tlie crops of the State are 
grain, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wlieat 
and barley , to facilitate trade the Durbar lias 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway station wiUiin the Btata 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and gola, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully. In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durnars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
througli the Patiala Durbar. The Maharaja of 
Nabha who was born in 1883 and succeeded his 
father in 1911 abdicated in favour of his son 
who is a minor as the result of this affair and 
the adminbtration of the State has been 
handed over to the Government of India. 

Patiala- — This is the largest of the Phul- 
klan States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small states and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British dlstrlets. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwaf 
States. Area 5,932 square miles. Population 
1,499,739. Gross income Rs. one crore and 
t.hirty>flve lakhs. Its history as a separate 
State begins in 1762. The present Rulen Major 
General His Highness Farzand-l-Khas Daulati* 
Iiiglishla Mansur-ul-Zaman Amlr-uI-Umra Mal a- 
raja DhiraJ Rajeshwar, Sri MaharaJa-i-Rajgan Sir 
Bhupindra Sing Mohlndcr Bahadur, G.o.s.l., 
G.C.I.E., a.c.v.o., G.B.K., A.D.O.. was bom in 1891 
and succeeded in 1 900, and assumed the reins of 
Government in 1009 on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
personal salute of 19 guns and he and his suc- 
cessors the distinction of exemption from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity. The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wiieat, sugar-cane, rapese^ki, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The State Is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Plnjanr, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Nomaul, 
etc. Besides possessing a Railway line of its 
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own» known as Ra}pnra<Bhstinda Eailway of 
lOS mllei in length, the Korth- Western Rail* 
mtkjt the B. I. Railway, the B.B. A G.I. Rail* 
way and the J. B. Railway traverse the State. 
His Highness maintains a contingent of two 
regiments of cavalry and lour battalions of 
infantry*-^ne battery of Horse Artillery. 

Since the State has entered into allianoe with 
the British Government in 1800, It has render- 
ed help to the British Government on all 
critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh War, 
Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878*79, Tirah 
and N. W. F. campaign of 1807. 

On the outbreak of the European War His 
Highness placed the entire resources of 
his State at the disposal of His Majesty 
the King-£rapcror and offered his personal 
services. The entire Imperial Service Con- 
tingent was on active service throughout 
the period of the War and served on 
various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, Mesopota- 
mia and Palestine, winning numerous distinc- 
tions. Two mule and one camel corps wore 
raised and placed at the service of the British 
Government for the period of the War, and in 
addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 recruits for 
the British Indian Army and maintaining the 
State Imperial Service Contingent at full 
strength, contributed substantiaiiy in money 
and material. 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes of 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet In June 1918 and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
the different and principal fronts In Belgium, 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments: — (a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, (6) Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, France, and (c) Grand 


Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy and (d) 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Kile, Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Ronmania, 

Again in 1919 on the outbreak of hostilities 
with Afghanistan His Highness served personally 
on the frontier on the Staff of the General Officer 
Commanding, and the Imperial Sarvice Contin- 
gent was on active service towards Kohat and 
Quetta fronts. For his services on the K.-W. 
Frontier His Highness was mentioned in des- 
patches. 

Sirmur (Nahan). — ^This is a hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political con- 
trol of the Agent to the Govornor-Gensral, 
Punjab States, Lahore. Its history is said 
to date from the 11th century. In the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The 
present Chief is Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Amar Prakash Bahadur, K.O.B.i., k.O.i.e., 
who was born in 1887 and succeeded in 1911. 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 

f ;ram, rice, maize and other crops. The State 
drests are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nalian which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crushing mills. The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served 
in the Great War. It was captured with 
General Townshend's force at Kut-al-Amara 
but the Corps has since been reconstituted 
and has again gone on service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shan States which are included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
administered area of the Province and the 
Karenni States which are not part of BritiMi 
India and are not subject to any of the laws In 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma. 

The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Slngaling Hkamti in 
the Upper Chindwin District under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagalng Division, 
the eight petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
Long in the Myit-Kyina District and the two 
main divisions of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
five and thirty-five States respectively which 
are under the Commissioner, Federated Shan 
States. 

Hsawnghsup with an area of 629 squsre 
miles and a population of 7,043 lies between the 
24 and 25 parmlels of latitude and on the 96 par- 
allel of longitude between the Chindwin river 
and the State of Manipur. 

Slngaling Hkamti has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,287 and lies on the 
2Sth and 00th parallels of latitude and longitude 
fMpeotIftly. 


The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 6,520 and 
He between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N*Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northern Shan States (area 20,156 square 
miles and population 502.813) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 847,618), form with the unadmini- 
stered Wa States (area about^ 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karenni States, a huge triangle 
lyins roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 00th and 102lld 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
of Burma and its apex on the Mehkong Hver. 

The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
belong to the Shan group of the Tai Chinese, 
family; the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Austro- Asiatic brand of the Austric 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir GeoKe 
Grievson now proposes to separate from the 
Tai Chinese family. There are also a number 
of Kachins and others of the Tlbeto-Burman 
family. The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
ceptibly Into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontier. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions. 
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The dimate over so large an area varies 
gieatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
heat In summer Is excessive. Elsewhere tile 
summer shade temperature Is usually 80 to 
03 Fahr. Tn winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
taro on the hills is more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 60 to 100 inches in different local- 

The agricultural products of the States are 
rice, pulses, maize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rules 
for non-natives of the Slates. Great spaces of j 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the latter 
a very paying proposition. 

The mineral resources of the States arc still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver and lead in the Northern 
States which they claim to be the richest in the 
world. The Mawson area in the Southern 
Stiitcs is also rich in lead. Lignite and iron 
ore of a low grade arc found in many places. 

Jjashio, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States District, is the terminus of the Myoh- 
aung-Lashio Branch of the Burma Railways 
(178 miles) and is also connected with Mandalay 
by a cart road. 

The Burma Corporation's narrow gauge 
private railway track 46 miles long connects 
their Bawdwin mine with the Burma Railways 
system at Namyao. 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Thazi to Heho 
(87 miles) which it is proposed to extend 
shortly to Tayaw in the Yawnghwe plain. 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
in size and importance. The largest State is 
Ecngtung with an ares of 12,400 square miles 
and population 208,761. The smallest State is 
Namtok with an area of 14 square miles and 
population 830. 

Hslpaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 131,450 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Ra. 7,30,971. 

The Sawbwas of Kengtung, Hsipaw and 
Yawnghwe and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Tawngpeng Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 

Administratioii. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1808. the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions si>ecifled In 
the sanad of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administerad 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it is In aecordanee with Justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law in force in the rest of British India. The 
enstomary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
ofBoezs to take part in the administration of 


any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such oflieers. The Chiefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made In 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil Justice have more or less maintained the 
semi-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burpia, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalJse the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
j previously largely d^ndent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
no interference 1 8 contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own oifloials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. But the Federation is responnibie 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Fiducatlon, Agrioutture 
and to a small extent police. In place of the 
individual tiibute formerly paid by them the 
Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propo*^- 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders to 
the Fe ieration all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States and makes an annual 
contribution to enable it to maintain Its 
services at the same degree of effleienoy 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the 
other hand pays a dxi'd proportion of its 
revenue to the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
In place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation Is a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progress. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of aU Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of tbe lesser 
Chiefs. The Superintendents, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Sliau States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ex-officio 
members of the Council. The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought Into force with effect 
from October 1022. The first oMfsting of the 
Council of Chiefs wasforrrally Cpened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcouit 
Butler, O.O.I.E., k.0.b.i.,i.o.b., Id March 1928. 
tfarennl. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 3,550 square miles and a population of 48,780. 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Tonngoo. The largest State is KantarawadI 
with an area of 8,000 square miles and a 
population of 86,621 and a revenue of nearly 
li lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Bed Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent 
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Soatbern Shan States, who exoxolses in praotloe 
much the same control over the Ohiets as is 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours. Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karenni, belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government. In the past substantial contribu- 
tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
service. The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 


surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might acoriie f rom their doing so. 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timber and a large alien popula- 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined In the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Mailtpar. — The only State of importance, 
under the Government of Assam is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,456 square miles and 
apopulationof 3,84,016 (1021 (^nsus).ol which 
about 60 percent, are Hindus and 34 per cent, 
animistic hill tribes. Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous country, and a valley 
about 60 miles long and 20 miles wide, whlcn 
is shut in on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
the reign of Pamheiba or Qharib Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace In 1826 Manipur was declared 
independent. The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the (jhlef Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
• .ihe escort which accompanied him. From 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H. H. 
Chura Ghand Singh. The llaja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi in 1908. For his services diirii g 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja w: s 
conferred on him. He is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. 

The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaja, assisted by a 


Durbar, which consists of a President, who 
is a member of the Indian Civil Service, hts 
Si‘rvicc8 being lent to the State by the Assam 
Government, three ordinary and three additional 
members, who are all Manipuris. The staple 
crop of the country Is rice. Forests of various 
kinds cover the great part of the mountain 
ranges. 

Khasi and JainUa Hilla.—These petty 
chiefships, 25 In number, with a total area 
of about 3,900 square miles and a population 
of 136,000, are included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government. 
The largest of them is Khyrim. the smallest 
is Nonglwai, which has a population of 246. 
Most of them are ruled by a Chief or Slem. 
The Siemship usually remains in one family. 
The succession was originally controll^ 
by a small electoral body constituted from the 
heads of certain clans but In recent 
years there has been a tendency to broaden 
the elective basis. The constitution of a 
Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Stem exercising but little 
control over his people. Among many of the 
north-east frontier tribes there is little 
security of life and property, and the people 
are compelled to live in large villages on sites 
selected for their defensive capabilities. The 
Khasi s seem, however, to have been less dis- 
tracted by internal warfare, and the villagos, 
as a rule, are small. 


UNDEB THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Central Provinces include fifteen feuda- 
tory States subordinate to the Government 
with an area of 81,176 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 2,066,900. One of the States, Makrai, 
lies within Hoshangabad District ; the 
remainder are situated in the dihattisgarh Divi- 
sion, to the different districts of which they 
were formerly attached. Their relations with 
Government are controlled by a Political Agent. 
The States vary greatly in size and importance. 
Saktl, the smallest, having an area of 138 square 
miles and Bastar, the largest, an area of 18,062 
square miles. They are administered by here- 
ditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty 
and good government set forth in patents and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally free 
from direct interference save in the case of 
sentences of death, which require His Excellency 
the Governor’s confirmation. But, as a fact, 
the Government has exorcised a very large 
amount of control, owing mainly to the fre- 
qjeney with which tlie States have been taken 
under direct management, because of either 
t >46 minority or the misconduct of the chief. 


The States pay a tribute to Government 
whlcii amounts In the aggregate to about 2^ 
lakhs. 


Statistics relating to the chief States are 
contained in the following table 


State. 

Area. 

Popula- 

tion. 

1921. 

Revenue 
(approxi- 
mate) 
in Lakhs. 

Bastar 

Sq. 

Miles. 

13,062 

464,407 

6 

Jashpur 

1,963 

1.431 

154,156 

2 

Kanker 

124,928 

8 

Khairagarh . . 

931 

124,008 

5 

Nandgaou 

871 

147,906 

10 

Raigarh 

1,486 

241,684 

5 

Sirguja 

6,055 

877,679 

8 

Eight other 
States 

6,877 

482,182 

1C 

Total .. 

81,176 

2,066,900 

44 
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Bastar.^This State, which lies to the 
Bouth-east c^er of the^Viovinoeft, is the most 
impo^nt oi the group* It has an area of 
13,002 sqnare miles and a popnlation of 433,310. 
The family of the Baja is very ancient, and is 
stated to belong to the Rajpnts of the Lunar 
race. Up to the time of the Marathas, Bastar 
occupied an almost independent position, but 
a tribute was imposed on it by the Nagpur 
government in the eighteenth century. At 
this period the constant fends between Bastar 
and tne neighbouring State of Jeypore in Madras 
kept the country for many years in a state of 
anarchy. The chief object of contention was 
the Kotpad tract, which had originally belonged 
to Bastar, but had been ceded in return 
for assistance given by Jeypore to one of 
the Bastar chiefs during some family dlssen* 
slons. The Central Provinces Administra- 
tion Anally made this over to Jeypore in 1803 
on condition of payment of tribute of Rs. 3.000, 
two-thirds of which sum was remitted from 
the amount payable by Bastar. By virtue 
of this arrangement the tribute of Bastar was, 
until recently, reduced to a nominal amount. 
The cultivation of the State is extremely sparse. 
Rice is the most important crop. The State is 
under Government Management. The Superin- 
tendent of the State (Mr. W. A. Tucker, J. P.) 
is an extra Assistant Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces on deputation who has two Assis- 
tants under him. After a recent period of 
disturbance the State has returned to complete 
tranquillity and precautions are being taken 


to remove all causes of unrest by better anp^r- 
vision over the minor State officials and a very 
considerate forest policy. The chief town is 
Jadgalpur on the Indravati River, The famous 
falls on the Indravati called the Chitrakote are 
23 miles away from Jagdalpur. 

Slrgu]a*~*Untll 1005 ■ this was Included 
in Chota Nagpur State of Bengal. The most 
important feature is the Mauipat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the southern barrier 
of the State. The early history of Birguja 
is obscure; but according to a local tradition 
in Palamau, the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from a Raksel Raja of Pala- 
man. In 1758 a Maratha army overran the 
State, and compelltxl its chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Baja. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conse- 
quence of the Chief having aided a rebellion 
in Palamnii against the British, an expedition 
entered Sirguja ; and, though order was tempo- 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the Chief and his relations, necessi- 
tating British interference. Until 1818 the 
State continued to be the scene of constant 
lawlessness; but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi- 
sional agreement concluded with Mndhoji 
Bhonsla of Berar, and order was soon estab- 
lished. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals. Tiie present Chief of tlie State is 
Maharaja RamannJ Saran Singh Deo, o.b.u., 
who succeeded to the gadi in 1918 and enjoys 
full powers of a Ruling Chief. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


Tlie territory know'u generally as the .Tammn 
liMd Kashmir State lies to the east of the Indus 
and west of the Ravi between 32^ and .37® N. 
and 73® and 80° E, It is an almost entirely 
mountainous country with a strip of level land 
along the Punjab Frontier and its mountains, 
valleys and lakes comprlw; some of the gramlest 
sevnery in the world. The State may be divided 
physically into three areas ; the upper comprising 
the area drained by the River Indus and its 
tributaries ; the middle drained by the .Theliim 
and the Klshengaiiga Rivers and tlie low'er ar«?a 
lying between the lower Jlielum and the Ravi 
mainly drained by the Chenab River. The divi- 
ding lines between the three areas are the snow 
bound inner and outer Himalayan ranges known 
as the Zojila and the Fanchal. The area of tlie 
State is 84,258 square miles. Beginning in the 
south where the great plain of the Punjab ends, 
it extends northwards to tht^ high Himalayas 
*' where three Empires meet.” 

Briefiy described, the State consists of the 
valh'ys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, viz,, the upper reaches of the (3ienah and 
the Jhehim and the middle reaches of the Indus. 
The total population is 3,220,518 souls. 

History. — Various historians and poets 
have left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the Valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 1586 it was annexed to the 
Moghul Empire by Akbar. Srinagar the capital 
originally known as Pravarapura had by then 
been long established though many of the fine 


buildings said to have be«*n erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed by the MohUni* 
inadan Kings who first appeared in the four- 
teenth century. In the reign of 81kandar a largo 
number of Hindus was converted t-o Islam, 
.rehangir did mueh to Iteautify the Valk^y but 
aft4‘r Aurang7.<?b them was a ]s<r!o<l of disorder 
,ind decay and by the* middle of the eighteenth 
tt'iitury the Kuba or Gowrnor of Kashmir had 
iKjemne practically independent of Delhi, There- 
after the eo!intry exfH'rieneed the oppmssion 
of Afglmn rule until it was rescMied in 1819 by an 
army sent by Maharaja Ranjit Bingh and Bikh 
rule was less oppressive than that of the Afglian. 
The early history of tlm State as at present 
constituted is that of Gulab Singh, a Rajput of 
distinguished eharaeter wl»o wlilk^ In the army 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh brought .Tamtnu 
and the adjaecint hilly tracts under siibj<‘etioo. 
For Ids services to the HIkh this remarkable 
pers<^nag<^ was mad(t Raja of .Tammu in 1820. 
He was the great-grandson of Raja Snehet 
Singh, the youngest brother of Kaja lUnjit 
ruler of .Tammu In the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Hi* held aloof from the war between 
the British and the Sikh, only appearing as 
mediator after the battle of Sobraon (1846) 
when the British made over to him for rupees 
sevi*nty-flve lakhs the Valt(>y of Kashmir. His 
son HLs Highness the Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 
O.C.B.I., G.o.i.E., a model Hindu and one of the 
staunchest allies of the British Government, 
ruled from 1857 to 1885. He did much to con- 
solidate his possessions and evolve order in tb 
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frontier districts. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son His Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap 
Slnsh, 0.O.8.I., G.o.i.R., O.B.K., who died on 
28ra September 1925 and was succeeded by 
His Highness the present Maharaja Shri 
Hariainghji Bahadur. 

The most notable reform effected in the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja Is the 
Land Hevenue Settlement driginally carried out 
under Lawrence and revised from time to time. 

Adminifttnitioii.— For some years after the 
accession to the gadi of the late Maharaja, the 
administration of the State was conducted by 
a Council over which the Maharaja presided. 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in cliarge of different portfolios. This 
system continued until the 24tn .January 1922 
when an Executive Council was inaugurated. 

The British Resident has his headquarters 
at Srinagar and at Jammu and there is also a 
Political Agent at digit and a British Officer is 
stationed at l>h to assist in the supervision of 
the Central Aslan Trade with India which 
passes through Kashmir. 

Tn the Dogras the State has splendid material 
for the Army which consists of 7,798 trooprf and 
thousands of Dogras siirve in the Indian Army 
in addition. 

Finance. — The finandal position of the 
StattJ is strong. Tin? total revcuiue is about 
Ks. 2, 25, (K), 000, the chief sources being land 
revenue, forests, customs and excise and sericul- 
ture, Th(Te is a big reserve and no debt. 

Production and Industry .--Tl»o population 
Is pre-eminently agricultural un<l pastoral. The 
principal food crops are rice, maize and wheat. 
Oilseed is alst) an important crop. Burley, cot- 
ton, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, almonds 
and hops are also grown. Pears and apples, the 
principal fruits of the Valley, are exinn'tod in 
large quantities. The 8tat<? forests are extensive 
and valuable. The principal siiecies are deodar, 
blue pine, flr, the broad-leaved and bamboo 
forests. The most valuable fon^ste occur in 
Kishtwar, Kamah and Kamraj Illaqas. A 
survey of the mineral resources of the State is 
being conducted under an expert. The most 
noteworthy of the minerals are bauxite, coal, 
iuller’s earth, kaolin, slate, zinc copper and 
talc. Gold is found in Baltistan and Gilgit, 
sapphires in Paddar, aquamarines in Skardu 
and lead in Uri. The silk filature in Srinagar 
is the largest in the world. Manufacture of 
silk to a very ancient industry in Kashmir. 
Zain-ul-Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 


THE CHAMBER 


The Report on Indian oonatltutional reforms 
by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford stated 
that it was desired to call into existence a per- 
manent consultative body which would replace 
the conference of Princes which had periodi- 
cally met at the invitation of the Viceroy. 
After pointing out the need for regular meetings 
9l the Council, the Report said: — We contem- 


is said to have importsd cilk wearers from 
Khiunssan and settletKgtoem here. The woollen 
cloths, shawls, papier madhie and wood carving 
of the State are world-famed. The State parti- 
cipated in the British Empire Exhibition of 
1924. The Kashmir Court was ityled ** Gem 
of the smaller courts’* and attra<^d many 
visitors. 

Communleations.— Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State. 
The Jhelum Valley road (19® miles) which links 
the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab and the 
North-Western Frontier Province is considered 
to be one of the finest motorable mountain 
roads In the world. 

The Banihal Cart Road, 205 miles long which 
has recently been completed, joins Kashmir with 
the North-Western Railway system at Jammu- 
Tawi and is also a fine motorable road. 

Roads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the Biiinmer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Leh. internal village 
communications have also been much improved. 

The Jammu-Siichetgarh Railway, a section 
of tile Wazirabad-Sialkote branch line of the 
North-Western Railway system, is the only 
Railway in the State. The mountainous nature 
of the counrty has made the extension of the 
line Into the heart of the State so far impracti- 
cable. 

Public Works. — In 1904 a flood spill channe 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise the 
constant danger of floods in the River Jhehiin 
and it was hoped tliat the danger would be still 
further red\iced by the carrying out of a scheme 
of lowering a part of the bed of the River Jhelum 
by dredging which has btH;n taken in hand. It 
is Interesting to know tliat dredging operations 
were oncje before carried out in the reign of 
Avantivarman (A.D. 855-883) by his Engineer 
Suyya near Sopore, with the same object. Good 
progress lias been made with irrigation but the 
most important scheme of recent years has been 
the Installation of a largo Elec^trlc Power 
Station on the Jhelum RIv(*r at Mahora which 
was completed in 1907. 

Education. — Of the total population of 
3,259,527, excluding the frontier illaqas, where 
literacy to not recorded, there are 72,228 persons 
who are able to read and write, of wliom 4,007 
only are females. In other words, 26 out of 
every 1,000 persons aged five or above can read 
and write. Among males 46 in eve^ 1,000 are 
literate. The number of educational institu- 
tions including the two colleges and two 
technical institutions is 764 and to being 
steadily increased. 


OF PRINCES. 


plate that the Viceroy Miould. be proskleilt. and 
should as a rule preside, but that in his absence 
one of the Princes should be chairman. The 
rules of business would be framed by the Viceroy 
after consultation with the Prinoes, who might 
from time to time suggest modifications in we 
rules.** 
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It was further suggested In the Joint report 
tliat the Council of Princes should be Invited 
annually to appoint a small sUmdintf eommit* 
tMf to wlitoh the Viceroy or the Political Ue> 
partment night refer decisions affecting the 
Native States, particularly questions dealing 
with custom or usage. The Joint Report also 
made reconnaendations for the appointment of 
commissions to inquire into disputes in which 
Native States might be concerned and into 
cases of misconduct, and for arranging for Joint 
deliberation on matters of common interest 
between the Council of State and the Council 
of Princes. 

At the end of January 1919 a Conference of 
the Ruling Princes was held at Delhi, to 
consider this scheme. The subject which gave 
rise to the longest discussion was the proposal 
in the Reform Scheme to divide the Native 
States into two categories, those possessing 
“full powers** of internal Government and 
those not having such powers. Some of the 
Princes held that membership of the Council 
of Princes should be limited to the rulers en- 
joying full powers, whilst others considered that 
some measure of r<mresentatiott ought to be 
given to the smaller States ; and the Conference 
came to no agreement on the matter. The pro- 
posal to institute a Council of Princes received, 
however, general support, and it was suggested 
that the new House should be called the 
Narendra Mandal (House of Princes.) 

The recommendations of the Conference were 
then placed before the Secretary of State, and 
in the next Conference held in November 1919. 
Lord Chelmsford propounded a general scheme 
for a Chamber of Princes a^roved by His 
Majesty's Government. The Conference after 
debating the question passed a resolution warmly 
accepting the scheme and expressing an earnest 
liope that the Chamber might be brought into 
existence during the ensuing year. On the 
occasion of the formal inauguration of the 
Chamber of Princes Lord Chelmsford, describ- 
ing how he enlisted the advice and criticism of 
the Codification Committee of Princes which 
iiad been appointed by the Conference and how 
with their assistance the drafts of the Constitu- 
tion of the Chamber with the first Regulations 
and Rules of Business, and the draft resolution 
conc(?rning Courts of Arbitration and Commis-i 
sions of Enquiry were moulded into practical 
shape, explained that difficulties had arisen in 
the selectioa of a suitable Indian designation 


for the Cliamber wh^h would for the present be 
known by the Ens^uh title of the Chamber of 
Princes. He also said that another poir4fc on which 
the published constitution difmied from the 
wording favoured by the Committee of l^inoes 
was the absolute prohibition of the discussion 
in the Chamber of the internal affairs of individu- 
al States and the actions of individual Enlms. 
The main function of the Chamber was to discuss 
matters affecting the States generally or of com- 
mon concern to the States and to British India 
or the Empire at large. As regards the question 
of direct relations between the Government of 
India and the important States, a recommenda- 
tion had been made to the Secretary of State 
for the transfer of the more important States 
in the Bombay Presidency, accoiding to a scheme 
prepared by a special Committee, to be carried 
into effect at some future date, when the condi- 
tions appear to be favourable. A scheme 
would also shortly be placed before His Maje8ty*8 
Government for tlie bringing of the important 
States of the Punjab into direct relations with 
the Government of India as soon as the necessary 
arrangements could be made. Gwalior State 
would soon be brought into direct touch with 
the Central Government through a Resident 
who would be independent of the Central India 
A^ncy and some of the Rajputana States, 
which were formerly in relations with a Local 
Resident, wore now in direct relations with the 
Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana. 

The Chamber was formally inaugurated by the 
Duke of Connaught on February 8th, 1921, 
ano has quickly developed a vigorous life. Its 
Presidential duties are entrusted to an elected 
Chancellor, now 11. 11 . the Maharajah of Bikaner 
and its detailed business is attended to bv an 
elected Standing Committee of six members, 
'i’his meets twice or thrice a year at the head- 
quarters of the Government of India and one of 
its most important functiom> is to dlscups with 
the various Departments of that Government 
maittere in which the Ad minlst rations of both 
the States and British India are concerned . 
lm{)ortant questions of this class which have 
recently received attention are the division of 
revenue from Customs and Posts and I'elegraphs 
and the control of the Police on railway lines 
running for considerable dlstancea through 
State territory. The Committee rej>orte to the 
Cliamber, which meets annually. The number 
of Princes who attended the last meeting was 
between forty and fifty. Its proceedings htvt 
hitherto always been conducted In private. 
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Indian States* Tribute. 

Ma&y of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the eircomstanas of caoh 
ease, to the British Oovemmont. This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory of 
settfement of claims between the Governments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to aup- 
piy or maintain troops. The actual annual receipts In the form of tribute and contributions from 
Indian States are summarised in the following table. The relations of the States to cme 
anothn in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Ka*hia* 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central India 


SUtes paying tiibnte directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute from Jaipur 
„ „ Kotah 

„ „ Udaipur 

„ „ Jodhpur 

„ „ Bundl 

„ Other States 


Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Erinpiira Irregular Force 
„ of Kotah towards cost ot Oeoiii Irregular Force . . 

„ of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal T^vy . . 

„ of Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contingent 
Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps 

Central Provinces and Berar* 

Tribute from various States . . 


Tributes from Shan States 
„ „ other States 


Burma. 


Assam. 


Tribute from Manipur 

„ „ Uarobrai 

Bengal. 

Tribute from Cooch Beliar 

United Provinces. 


Tribute from Benares 

„ ,, Kapurthala (Bahraich) 

Punjad. 


Tribute from Mandl . . 

„ „ other States 


Madras. 


Tribute from Travancore 

Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore 

„ Cochin 

„ „ „ „ Travancore 

Bombay, 

Tribute from Kathiawar 

„ „ various petty States 

Contribution from Baroda States 

„ „ Jagirdars, Southern Maharatta Country 

Tribute from Cuteh 


€ 

26,667 

15,64S 

13,333 

6,533 

8,000 

15,170 

7,667 

13,333 

10,763 

0,142 

2,280 


15,696 


28,524 

1,367 


833 

7 


4,514 


14,600 

8,733 


6,667 

8,086 


63.333 
233,333 

18.333 
888 


81,129 

2,825 

25,000 

6,765 

5,484 


It was announced at the Cormiaticm Durbar of 1911 that there would In future be no 
Nasarana payments on sncoesiions. 
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Foreign Possessions In India. 


Portngal and Fiance both hold sQiall terrl- with the small territory called Pargana-Nagar 
torlal posseaiioiui in the Indian Peninsula. Av^ly on the Qujarat CkMist, at the entrance 

to the Gulf of Cambay ; and the Utile l^nd 
The Portuguese possessions in India consist of Diu, with two places caUed Gogla and Simbor, 
of the province of Goa» situated within the on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
iimits of the Bombay Presidency, on the i Peninsula. All these three territories constitute 
Arabian Sea Coast ; the territory of Daman I what is called the State of India. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadl State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Eanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara. The 
extreme length from north to south Is 62 miles 
and the ^atest breadth from east to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of 1,801 
(square miles and consists of the Velhas Conqtiis- 
tasf or Old Conquests, comprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsctte, Bardes, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1543 ; and of the 
yovag Conquistas, or New Conquests, comprising 
tlie municipalities of Pemcm, Sanquelim, Ponda, 
Qiiepem, Canacona, Satari and Sangucm ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18th century. 
I'hc small island of Angediva situated opposite 
(he port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505, The whole country is hilly, 
( Specially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
be sides bounding the country along the north- 
cast and south-east, jut off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsctte. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cado, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into two anclioragcs, known as 
Aguada andsMormugao. Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of commercial Importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines. A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade Is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. The international transit of Mormu- 
Sao port, in 1028, was Bs. 2,96,05,280. 

The Peopto. 

The total population In the whole Goa territory 
was 6.08,058 at the census of 1921 (subject to 
oorractlOB as the census works are la oontliiua- 


tion). This gives a density of 348 persons to the 
square mile and the population showed an in- 
crease of 6 per oent. since the census ten years 
previously. In the Velhas Conquistaa the majority 
of the p^ulation Is Christian. In the Novas Oon- 
quistas Hindus are more numerous than Christi- 
ans. The Moslems in the territory are numbered 
in a few thousands. The Christians still very 
largely adhere to caste distinctions, claiming 
to be Brahmans, Charades and low castes, 
which do not Intermarry. The Hindus are 
largely Maratha and do not differ from those 
of the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. The 
official language is Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in ilie capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has ine titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a great portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mocamblque (Portu- 
guese East Africa). Proiwrly in the territory 
of the Portuguese India, there aio the Dioceses 
of Goa (Archidiocesc) and Dam in, lx sides those 
spread out of the territory. (The Clirlstlans 
! of Daman and Diu are subject to a Blslu p who 
I bears the titles of Bl^bp of Daman and Arch- 
bishop of Cranganore.) ITiere are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Frandscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders In Portuguese territory. The 
churches are in charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy wrfect freedom 
in religious matters and have tneir own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages wore strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The Country. 

One-third of the entire territory of Goa is stated 
to be under cultivation. The fertility of the 
soil varies considerably according to quality, 
situation and water-supply. The Velhas Con- 
quistas are as a rule better cultivated than the 
Novas Conquistas. In both these divisions a 
holding of fifteen or sixteen acres would be consi- 
dered a good sized farm, and the majority of 
holdings are of smaller extent. The staple pro- 
duce of the country Is rice, of which there are 
two good harvests, but the quantity produced 
is barely sufficient to meet the needs of the popu- 
latlou for two-thirds of the year. Next to rtoe, 
the oulture of coeoaintt palms is deemed most 
important, from the variety of uses to which the 
ivoducts arc api^icd. Hilly {daces and luhnlor 
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Portuguese Possessions. 


Boilsareset apart for the cultivation of oereale 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an Important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Vclhas Con> 
quistas has improved during recent years, 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to Briti^ territory. 
Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found In 
parts of the territory; but has not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and was worked 
to an important extent a few years ago. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant. 


The rommcrical movement in 1028 has been 
as below : — 


Bs. 


Imports 1,64,23,900 

Exports 89,39,171 

Be exports 4,11,402 

Transit 2,98,95,280 


Total .. Bs. 5,06,60,843 


Few manufacturing industries of any moment 
exist and most manufactured articles in use are 
imported. Exports chiefly consist of cocoa- 
nuts, betel nuts, mangoes and other fruits and 
raw produce. A line of railway connects Mor- 
raugao with the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Bailway. Its length from Mormugao to Castle 
Bock, above the Ghats, where it joins the 
BritU^ system, is 51 miles, of which 49 are in 
Portuguese territory. The railway is under the 
management of the Madras and Southern Mah- 
ratta Bailway administration, and the bulk of 
the trade of Mormugao imrt is what it brings 
down from and takes to the Interior. The tele- 
graphs in Goa territory are worked as part of 
the system of British India, and are maintained 
jointly by the Britisl; and Portuguese Govern- 
ments. The Ooa territory was formerly subject to 
devastating famines and the people now suffer 
heavy losses in times of drought. They arc 
then supplied, though at great cost, with rice 
from British territory. 

The Capital. 

Nova*Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends, Panjim and Bibandar, 
as well as the old city of Goa, and is six miles 
in extent. Old Ooa Is some five miles distant 
from the new city. Panjim occupies a narrow 
strip of land leading up to the Cabo, the cape 
di^^ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and maimy slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 


of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very plctur, squo and this impression is not 
belied by a closer Insprction of Its neat and 
ipaciouB roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Lyceum, the Public Library and the Govern- 
ment Press. Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and var'ous churches, the vice* 
regal palace, the High Court and so on. The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life-sized sta.ue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was caplu-ed for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso do Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- 
que promptly fort! fled the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power In 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Lijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held tlicir own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as tbe Velhas 
Conquistas. 

The subsequent history of (he town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magniflctmce wiiich has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. But the 
Portuguese based their dominion in India on 
conquest by the sword and they laboured to 
consolidate it by a proselytizing organisation 
which tlirows the missionary efforts of every 
other European power in India into the shade. 
Old Ooa, as the ruins of the old capital are 
called to-day, had a hundred churches, many 
of them of magnificent proportions, and the 
Inquisition which was a power in the. land. 
The result showed how rotten was this basis 
and how feebly cemented the superstructure 
reared upon it. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
in 1741 the Maratbas invaded the nci^bourhood 
of Goa and tlireatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Banes of Satari,lQ the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolUd. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Banes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expklition 
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from Lisbon. The Banes a^in broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported concluded in the summer of 
1913. 

Admialstratton. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since Ist July 1919. This Charter, 
regaMing civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920. 
and decrees Noe. 7008 and 7030, dated 9th 
and 16th October. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
C:apital of the State, at Panjlm alia* Nova-Goa, 
and is divided into three districts : Goa, Daman 
and Din. The last two are each imder a Lieut- 
enant-Governor. The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintendency of the Governor-General. 

Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working: Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs , Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works. There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W. 1. P. Eallway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General, and In collaboration 
with him, are working two councils — Legis- 
lative and Executive. The Executive 
Council is composed by the Governor- 
General, His Excellency tfariano Martino, 
Attorney-General and four chiefs of Services 
and one non-official member appointed yearly 
by the Governor-General subject to the approval 
of the Executive Power. These dilefs in the 
present year are the Secretary General, the 
Chief of Health Department, the Director of 
Agriculture and Forests and the Director of 
Finances. 

The Legislative Council is constituted by the 
member of the Executive Ouncil and by non- 
official members. These members are elected : 
one by th^sub-district of lihas, one by that of 
Salsette and Mormugao, one by that of Bardes, 
one by the Novas Couf^stas (oomprlslng 
tiio sub-districts of Perucm, Ponda, Sanquelim, 
Quep^m, Canacona, Bangui in and Satarf), one 
by the district of Daman and one by that of 
Diu ; one citizen elected by the (k)mmercial and 
Industrial Associations; one citizen elected by 
90 highest tax payers; one citizen elected 
by the Associations of Agriculture and of Land- 
owners; one citizen elected by the Attorneys 
of the Communities and one citizen elected by 
the Associations of Class. 

Under the Presidency of the Governor of 
each district there Is District Council, which 
in Goa is composed of — the Secretary General, 
President; the Attorney General’s Delegate at 
the Civil Court of the Islands; the Deputy 
Chief Health Officer; the Engineer next to the 


Director of Public Works ; the Deputy Director 
of Finances; the Chairman of the Municipal 
Corporation of the Islands; one member elected 
by the Ck>mmerclal and Industrial Associations 
of tlie district ; one member elected by the 
60 highest tax payers of Goa; one member 
elected by the Associations of Landowners and 
Farmers of the District, and one member ad- 
vocates elected by the Legislative Council among 
the legally qualified. 

At Daman and Diu the corresponding body 
is composed oJ the local Governor as President, 
the Delegate ol the Attorney General, the Chief 
of the Public Works Department, the Health 
Officer, the Financial Director of the district, 
the Chairman of the Municipal Corporation, 
two members elected by 40 highest tax payers 
of the District and one member elects by the 
Merchants, Industrialists and Farmers 01 the 
district. 

Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree is also officiatlDg in the capital of Por- 
tuguese India a special tribunal to take cog- 
nizance and decide all litigious administrative 
matters, fiscal nucstions and accounts. It is 
named Tribuned Administraliro Fiscal * de 
Contaa and is composed of the Chief Justice 
as President, two High Court Judges, the Fiscal 
Auditor and the citizens who are not Govern- 
ment officers nor belong to the administration, 
bodies of corporations, whether they may be 
or may not bo on actual duty, elected by the 
Legislative Council, two of whom are advo- 
cates and the third a merchant, industrialist 
or landowner or a highest tax payer. In the 
decision of matters of account the Director of 
Finxuices also sits on the special tribunal. 

Under the presidency of the Governor-Genera) 
the following bodice are also working:'— 

Technical Council of Publie Works . — Its mem- 
bers arc all engineers on permanent duty in 
the head office, a military officer of highest 
rank in the anny or navy, the Director of Fin- 
ances, the Attorney-General, the (ffiicf Health 
Officer and a Secretary being a clerk of the 
Public Works Department appointed by the 
Director ol Public Works. 

Council of Public Instruction . — This is com- 
posed ol six members appointed by Government 
and seven elected from among the professors, 
there being one elected by the Medical 
College of Nova-Goa, two by the Lyceum of 
Nova-Goa, one by the Municipal Lyceums of 
Mapuga and Margao^wo by the Corporation of 
the Teachers of Portuguese Primary Ins- 
truction, and one by the Teachers ol Marathi 
and Guzerathi Primary Instruction. 

There is also Financial Council composed by 
the Fiscal Auditor and by the Judges of both 
Civil and Criminal Jurisdictions ol the Judicial 
division of lihas. 

There is one High Court in the State of India, 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General; and 
Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapuy.'i, 
Bicholim, Quepdm e Damao ; and Municipal 
Courts of Justice at Mormugio (Vasco da Gama), 
Ponda, Diu and Nagar-Avel), 
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PORT OF M0BMU6A0. 


Hormimho is situated towards the south of 
Agnada Bar. on the left Bar, on the left bank 
of Zuary Elver in Lat. 16* 26 Tf. and Long. 
78* 47^ E., about 226 miles south of Bombay 
and di miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India, The Port of Mormugko is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whom area 
served by the M. S. M. By. (metro-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugho is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoirs and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoistM, a 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render 
such assistance. 

MormugHO Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Bailway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Bail way Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. Goods are snipp^ direct from Mor- 
mugio to any Continental Ports every fadllty 
being afforded for such direct sliipments. Cargo 
can be unloaded from or loaded direct into 
Bailway wagons, which run alongside steamers, 
thus reducing handiing. Warehouses arc 
built on the quay and have railway sidings 
alongside. Steamers of over 5,000 tons net 
register, from any Continental Ports can be 
discharged or loaded rapidly and in complete 
safety, in a working day of 10 hours 660 tons 
iron work or 800 tons bale or bag cargo can 
easily be loaded or discharged. The port is 
provided with steam cranes and all other appli- 
ances for quick loading and discharging of 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy lifts. The 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are 
very low, special concessions being granted 
for steamers arriving from European or American 
Ports touching Lisbon. Freoii water can be 
obtained at a Tow cost. 

The Bombay Steam Kavigation Company’s 
(Shepherd) steamers between Bombay and Man- 
galore call at Mormugao twice a week. The Bri- 
tish India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 
between Bombay and Africa call at Mormugao 
at least once a month. The Ellerman Strick line 
maintains a regular service from Liverpool 
to Mormugao calling occasionally at Lisbon. 
This service offers every facility for shipment 
from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M. & 8. M. Bailway under the ** Combined 
Sea and Bail Through Bills of Lading.** There 
are several stevedoring firms, the maximum 
rate for discharging or loading coal and general 
cargo being fixed by Government at 6 annas 
per ton, deadweight. Goods for British India 
pass through Goa without any charge being 
collected by Portuguese Government. British 
Customs duty payable at Castle-Bock can be 
paid by the Bailway Company and collected 
at destination. Goods from stations on the 
M. A 8. M. By. System to Mormugao or 
vtcs-psrsa are railed without transhijunent, 
thus avoiding a seoond handling. Steam tugs, 
barm etc., for unloading in the stream can 
be had at a very low charge. 


With a view to promoting the economical, a 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the "Mormugfio Improvement 
Trust ** with Its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
fadlity to those intending to raise buildings 
for rc^dcntial and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, conmrising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour. There are over 2,000 plots, 
each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard— 0,8361 square metre), 
available for residential quaiters, granted on 
permanent lease on each payment of 2 annus 
to Bs. 1-8 per square metre, according to their 
situation, in addition to an annual payment 
of 4 pics per square metre as lease-hold rent. 
Within about 60 days from the date of applica- 
tion for a plot, the same is made over to the 
applicant or to the highest bidder, should there 
be more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot. The plan of buildings is in all cases 
subject to the approval of the Cliairroan of the 
Improvement Trust., such plan being required 
to be submitted within 60 days from the date 
the plot is made over to the lessee, and the 
period within which building is to be completed 
is 2 years. Importation of building materials 
is allowed free of Custom duties. In addition 
to the above, there is an extensive area avail- 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
C!ommerciaI Establishments, this area being 
known as “Free Zone”. Within this “Free 
Zone,” in addition to plots, which are leased 
at a very low rate for building factories, bonded 
warehouses or for establi hment of any kind 
of industrial or commercial concerns, in 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
issued by the local Government, special conces- 
sions and privileges arc granted, such as: 

(/) For EstabiUhmerU of Factories or Indus- 
trial Concerns,— All machinery, building 
materials, tools, raw materials, etc., required for 
construction, maintenance and regular working 
of the Factories are permitted free of import 
duty, likewise export of the goods manufactur- 
ed within the “Free Zone,” 

(II) For Establishment of Depots of Manu- 
factured or Manufactured or Unmanufactured 
Goods t Bonded Warehouse'^, etc., etc . — All goods 
imported by the ConcoBsionaire for the purpose 
of such depot are allowed to be exported to any 
Foreign Territory, after being improved and 
repacked, if necessary, without payment of either 
import or export duty. 

(III) Exemption of Government Tarss.—ln 
addition to the above privileges, all Fac- 
tories, Commercial Establishments, buildings, 
etc., within the “ Free Zone ” arc exempt from 
all Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 1923. Applications for any of the 
above concessions have to be addressed to H.E. 
the Governor-General of Portusuese India and 

resenttd at the office of the Mormugao 
mprovemrnt Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein full particulars of the area and plot, 
etc., required. Such applications are disposed 
of within as little time as possible. Full 
information can be obtained from the Mormugkc 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gama. 
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DAMAN. 


The setUement of Daman liea at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It ia composed of two por- 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar AtoU, 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British 
territo^ and bisected by the B. B. <k C. I. Ball- 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 20 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1921) of 17,560. Nagar Aveli has an 
area of 00 square miles and a population (1021) 
of 31,048. The town of Daman was sacked 
by the Portuguese In 1531, rebuilt by the natives 
and retaken by the Portuguese in 1558, when 
they made it one of their permanent establish- 
ments in India. They converted the mosque 
into a church and have since built eight other 
places of worship. Of the total population the 
number of Christians is 1,751. The number of 
houses is 10,104 according to the same census. 
The native Cliristlans adopt the European cos- 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
after the present European fashion, and others 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement Is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in the Pargana of Nagar Aveli, 
but despite the ease of cultivation only one- 


twentieth part of the territory is under tillage. 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, the inferior 
cereals of Gujarat and tobacco. The settle- 
ment contains no minerals. There are stately 
forests in Nagar Aveli, and about two-thirds 
of them consist of teak, but the forests are not 
conserved and the extent of land covered by 
each kind of timber has not been determined. 
Before the decline of Portuguese power in the 
East, Daman carried on an extensive Commerce 
especially with the east coast of Africa. In those 
days it was noted for its dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa. The judicial department Is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney- General 
and two clerks. In Nagar Aveli the greater 
part of the soil is the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct. A tax is levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of the State. 
The chief sources of revenue are land-tax, 
forests, excise and custems duties* 


DIU. 


Diu is an island lying off the southern ex- 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
which it is separated by a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp. It is composed 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), 
the village of Gogia, on the Peninsula, separated 
by the channel, and the fortress of bimbor, 
about 5 miles west of the island. It has a small 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
early period with a desire to obtain possession 


of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arms. Diu became opulent and famous for 
its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
is about seven miles and its breadth, from 
north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
square miles. The population of the town of 
Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the Island, according to the census of 1021, 
is 13,844, of whom 228 were Christians. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise 
five Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, 
or plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, 
and had a total population in 1924 of 277,516. 
The first French expedition into Indian waters, 
with a view to open up commercial relations. 
Was attempted in 1003. It was undertaken 
by private merchants at Bouen, but it failed, 
as also did several similar attempts which 
followed. In 1042 Cardinal Richelieu founded 
the first Camps gnie d 'Orient, but its efforts 
met with no success. Colbert reconstituted 
the Company on a larger basis in 1064, granting 
exemption rrom taxes and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty years. After having 


twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itseii in Madagascar, Colbert's Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and Its President, Caron, founded in 1608 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city uusuited for a head establishment 
ho seised the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the (k>romandel coast, in 1072, seised 
St. T^me, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch In 1074. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
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French Possessions. 


When one of Its agents, the celebrated 7ran- 
cols Martin, suddenly restored It. Baliying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St. Thome, be took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small viUage, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Bala of 
Qingae. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up ; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1668, and held it until it was res- 
tored to the French by the Peace of Byswi, 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this year 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlements In India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandemagar, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the IJrench Company in 1688, by 

ant from the Delhi Emperor; Mah^, on the 

alabar Coast, was obtained in 1726-0, under 
the government of M. Lenoir; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1730. Yanam, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and admlnistration- 
In-chief of the French possessions in India are 
vested In a Governor, whose residence is at 
Pondicherry. The office is at present held 
1^ Monsieur L. Gerbinis. He is assish^ by a 
Chief Jurtice and by several “Chefs de Service” 
in the different administrative departments. In 
1879 local councils and a council-general were 
established, the members being chosen by a sort 
of universal suffrage within the French terri- 
tories. Seventeen Municipalities, or Communal 
Boards, were erected in 1007, namely, Pondi- 
cherry, Ariancoupatn, Modellarpeth, Oulgaret, 
Vlllenour, Tlroubouvane, Bahour and Nettapa- 
cam, for the establishment of Pondicherry; 
Karikal, Neravy, Nedouncadou, Tirunalar. 
Grande Ald^, Cotchth'y, for the establishment 
of Karikal, and also Chandemagar, Mah^ 
and Yanam. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the Judicial 
machinery. The army and establimments 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Poi^lcherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandemagar, Yanam, Mahe and Karikal, 


together with other headquarters charges, 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
IS effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the Fren^ Government is worthily 
maintained in the Bast. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 
French India; and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlei^nts, 
a large proportion of its Christians are ^tlsh 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
I tender within French territories. A line of rail- 
way running via Vlllenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karikal is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and presents, especially 
from the sea, a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 

People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented in Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator is Mons. P. Bluirsen. The 
Deputy is Mons. G, Angoulvant. There were in 
1924 64 primary schools and 3 colleges, 
all maintained by the Government, with 240 
teachers and 8,009 pupils. Local revenue 
and expenditure (budget of 1926) Rs. 2,806,230. 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, 
and ragi. There are at Pondidierry 3 cotton 
mills, and at Chandemagar 1 jute mill ; 
the cotton mills have, in all, 1,662 looms 
and 68,631 spindles, employing 7,975 persons. 
There are also at work one oil factory and 
a few oil presses for groundnuts, one ice 
factory, one iron works and a cocotine factory. 
The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil 
seeds. At the ports of Pondicherry, Karikal, 
and Mah^ in 1924 the imports amounted to 
37,428,978 francs and the exports to 
44,874,164 francs. At these three ports in 
1924, 699 vessels entered and cleared. Tonnage 
78,884 T419. Pondicherry Is visited Tt)y French 
steamers, sailing monthly between Colombo 
and Calcutta in connection with the Messageries 
Maritimes. The figures contained in this para- 
graph a e the latest available and are corrected 
up to D.'fember 1924. 
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PONDlCHERfiY. 

Pondicherry is the chief of the French Settle- and its population in 1924 was 177,483. It 
ments In India and its capital is tlio head- consists of the eight communes of Pondi* 

S tarters of their Governor. It is situated on cherry., The Settlement was founded in 
e Coromandel Coast, 106 miles from Madras 1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693, 
by road and 122 by the VUlupuram-Pondi- it was captured by the Dutch but 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway, was restored in 1699. It was besieged four 
The area of the Settlement is 116 square miles times by the Englidi. The first siege 
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under Admiral Bowaweu in 1748 was nntno- 
cessful. The second* under Eyre Ckmte in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captuied in 1778 by Bir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1770. The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement c<Hnpriaes a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border 00 the sea. The Collector of 
South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Government, 
who is usually an officer of the Indian Army. 


The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at rl^t angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevaids, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of its kind in British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pile pier, udiich serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population, l^oro 
is no real harbour at Pondicherry; iffiips lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual miwiifa boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CHANDE&NAGAR. 


Chandemagar Is situated on the bank of the 
Hooghlv, a short distance below Ghinsura. 
Population (1924) 26,941. The town was 
permanently occupied by the French in 1688, 
though previously it had been temporarily 
occupied by them at a date given as 1672 or 
1676. It did not, however, rise to any import- 
ance till the time of Dupieix. It changed 
hands between British ana French various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1816. 

The former grandeur of Chandemagar has 


disappeared, and at present it is little more 
than a qniet suburban town with little external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
Hallway is just outside Frencii territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
administrative officer is the Administrator 
who is subordinate to the Governor of ;1 e 
French PossessioiiH. Tlie chief public insti- 
tution is tlio College Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Mary’s institution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct control of the French Gov- 
ernment. 


KARIKAL. 


Karlkal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the 
of Bengal. The settlement Is divided into 
six communes, containing 110 villages in 
ail, and covering an area of 53 square miles. 
It Is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to tlm Otovernor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
lation has In recent years rapidly decreased. In 
1883 it was 93,055 ; in 1891, 70.526 ; in 1001, 
56,595; In 1912, 56,579 ; in 1921, 54,356 ; in 1922, 
51,603 ; in 1923, 57,023 ; and in 1924, 56.922 ; 
but the density is still very high, being 1,068 
persons per square mile. Kumbakonaiu is the 
only taluk in Tanjore District which has a higher 
density. Each of the six communes— namely, 
Karikal, La Grande Aldee, Nedungadu, Oot- 
chcry, «6ravy and Timoular— possosses a mayor 
and council. The members are all elected by 


universal suffrage, but in tlie muniolpality of 
Karikal half the number of seats are reserved (or 
Europeans or their descendants. The country is 
very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
the Cauvery, besides many smaller channels. 

The capital of tlie settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
1^ miles from its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
in rioo with Oeylon, and to a less extent with 
ibA Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a ligt^honse 142 feet 
high, the light In which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was connected 
with ParaloiD on the Tanjore District Board 
Uailway. Karikal finally capie Into French 
possession on the settlement alter 1815. 
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The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of pollUos In 
the wide sense of the term. It will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier Problem, vddch has loomed 
so lergB In the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two*fold cliaracter— the local 
Issue ami the international issue. For almost 
a century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Gk>vemment, both directly and as the 
esieoators of British Imperial policy, had to face. 
But the tendency of recent times has been for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in ImTOrtanoo, until now 
it may be said, with as much truth as characte- 
rises all generalisations, that the local issue 
dominates. If it does not absorb the situation. 

The Local Problem. — ^The local problem, 
in its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of Nepal is a wild and troublous sea of the high- 
est mountains in tlie world. The thin valleys 
in these immense ranges are poorly populated 
by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers, rendered 
the fiercer and the more diflicult by professing 
the martial Moslem faith, accentuate by the 
most bitter fanaticism. But sparse as the popu- 
lation Is. it is in excess of the supporting power 
of the country. Like mountaineers In all parts 
of the world, these brave and fearless men have 
sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture by 
raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. Wo may 
And a fairly close mrallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion of 1745 the English Govern- 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career In the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering military operations easier by the 
construction of wade’s road. The High- 
land problem ha3 disappeared so long from 
English politics that its inrognant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious student will 
read ajpdn that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
**The I^w Boad,” he will appreciate what Wade’s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem. So far as the area with which 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
wme tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir 
Bobert Sandeman demised the method of enter- 
ing Into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country. 
At the same time close engagements were entered 
Into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were kept in order. That policy 
was so Bucoessful that whilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Oovemment of India , 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land. Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful. Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the 
general tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 
In, 1010. But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brimgbt peace to Balu(flustan, and to the large 
fronUor area which is embraoed in that generic 
tarm. So far as this section of the frontier is ' 


I concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
I blem exists, save the need for an economical 
and constructive policy. 

Towards Afghaalstaii.— -Far otherwise is 
it with the section of the frontier which stret- 
ches from Baluchistan to the confines of Nepal. 
That has, for three quarters of a century, been 
the scene of almost ceaseless military operations, 
which have constituted a devastating drain on 
the Indian exchequer. One seeks in vain for 
a clear and definite policy guiding the actions 
of the Government of India. One explanacion 
of these inconsistencies is found in the existence 
of two schools of thought. Once the frontier 
with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed for the armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
posts, linked with good communications, which 
would dominate the country. But those who 
looked at policy not only from tlie military 
standpoint, were conscious of two considerations. 
They saw that occupation up to the Afghan 
frontier only meant the shifting of the frontier 
problem farther North. Instead of the differing 
tribes, we should have to meet the Afghan on 
our border line. If Afghanistan were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amir's writ run but 
lightly on the southern confines of his kingdom. 
Under his successor, Habibullah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
still less firmly. The Amir was unable to control 
the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakka Khcl and Hohmand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley. Nor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against Ids own Governor in Khost. The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
difficulties when they were moved against 
the rebellious Khostwalis, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore tne occupation of the frontier up to what 
is called the Durand Line, because it is the 
line demarcated by 8ir Mortimer Durand as the 
British Plenipotentiary, would simply have 
I meant that in time of trouble we should have 
I to deal with Afghanistan instead of a tribe 
I or two, and with the irreconcilable tribesmen 
; along our difficult line of communications. 

I There was the further consideration that flnan- 
; ciers were of the sound belief that even if the 
i Forward Policy was wise from the military 
standpoint, it would involve charges over an In- 
I definite period ^ater than the Indian flnanc(‘a 
I would bear. Moreover on this section of the 
I Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
I expansion of Eussia in Central Asia. The easiest 
passes, and the passes down which for centuries 
from the time of Alexander the Great Invaders 
have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
control, if not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
dchool, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that Is to say up to the Afghan irontior • and the 
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Close Border School, which would have ns remain 
out of the dlfRcuH monntalDons cone and mrat 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. 

The Two PoUides.— The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a series of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises wag profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We pushed forward poets here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their prised Independence, 
without controlling them. These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked with their supporting 
]K)8ts by adequate means of communication, 
we preserved between our administrative 
frontier, and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The IndependentTerriiory.ln which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
inrisdiction. This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled It. Now it has 
often been asked why we did not follow the 
precedent of Baluchistan and **Sandeman!8e** 
the Independent Territory. That Is one of the 
ercnnlai topics of Frontier discussions. It Is 
owever important to bear in mind that there 
were essential dltTerences between this zone and 
Baluchistan. Sir Bobert Sandeman found a 
strong tribal system existing in Baluchistan, and 
he was able to enter into direct engage- 
ments with the tribal chiefs. There Is no such 
tribal organisation in the Independent Terri- 
tory. The tribal chiefs, or malfks, exercise a 
very pjpearious authority, and the Instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will Is 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the roost democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same 
Influence, in time of excitement perhaps more 
influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
W'tts reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochl Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into n rising which involved 
the whole of the North-West Frontier, from the 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal. A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
deal with It. Even this large force, owing to 
the immense difficulties of transportation, was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace was made. The emergency thus 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord 
Ciirzon as Viceroy. He dealt with it in master- 
ful fashldb. In the first place, he separated 
the frontier sone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
for Its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a 8i)ecial force of Frontier, soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force. 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry It through, In the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments. The area so separated was 
constituted Into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advanc- 
ed military posts and concentrated the Kegulni 
troops in bases better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially Important 


Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
Belves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks x>f the Indian Army. Later 
it was s^plemented by a fine development 

g ollcy. The oonstrootlon of the Upper Swat 
anal, afterwards developed Into the Swat 
Canal (g.c. Irrigation) led to such an Increase 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a means of livelihood and were Invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property. The 
irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole border lino. 
Lord CnrxoB*s Success.— Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful. It did not give us complete peace. 
There were occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Khel 
and Mohmand expeditions, and the Wazlrls, and 
In particular the truculent Mahsud Wazlrls, never 
ceased raiding. But in comparison with what 
had gone before. It gave us relative peace. It 
endured throughout the War, though the Wazlrls 
built up a heavy bill of offences, whleh awaited 
settlement when Government were free from 
the immense preoccupations of the war. It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Hahibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although he does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as hla iron 
father Abdiiirahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdur* 
rahaman Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
up the population ot the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
this Hahibullah did. On occasion his attitui'e 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to assemble In Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and Mohinand expeditions. But we must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards ; the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops. At the outset of the 
War he warned the Government that he might 
often have to do things which seemed unfriendly, 
but they must trust him. In truth, the position 
of the Amir when Turkey entered on the war, 
and called Moslems everywhere to arms on the 
side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult; 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul, from which British represent- 
atives were still excluded. But he kept Afghani- 
stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 
his success was the cause of his assassination. 
The irreconcilable elements lu the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother,NagniIlah Khan, was proclaimed Amir b; 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the Idea of NasruJlah, the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, atoending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of hie 
brother. A mlUta^ movement in Kabul iteelf 
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brushed him aside and installed the son of 
HabibuUah, Amanulla Khan, on the throne. 
But Amanulla Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed 6n which he lay, and encouraged by the 
disofden in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his trooM in motion in Ai^il 26,1919, 
and ioeaching a jehad promised his soldie^ the 
tradilional loot of Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dacca was seised, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
cuj^tlon of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but it Is quite another 
to set up a steble government in its stead. The 
Government of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty | 
was signed on the 8th August 1919. | 

But an Untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Oomal to the 
Khyber ablate. With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia could not stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or Joined the rising. This has often ; 
been described as the failure of the Curson 
policy, which was based on the tribal militia. ; 
But there is another aspect to this issue, which i 
was set out In a series of brilliant articles which I 
Mr. Arthur Moore, its special correspondent, 
contributed to The Times. He pointed out that 
the militia was meant to be a military police 
force. The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of its real purpose, had converted the militia 
into an imitation of the regular army. The 
Militia was meant to be a police. When the 
war broke out its units were treated as a covering 
force behind which the Begular Army mobilised. 
This is a role which it was never intended they 
should serve ; exiMsed to a strain which they 
should never have been called upon to bear, 
they crumpled under it. If this reasoning 
is correct— and a strong case can be marshalled 
in support of it— then what has been called the 
failure of the Curzon policy arose from the 
misconception and misdirection of that policy, 
Hniftla and tha Frontier.— On the other 
hand, if it be admitted that the Curzon policy 
was sound, and that its success was marked — a 
proposition with which we are in general agree- 
ment— it can also be claimed that the Curzon 
policy owed no small measure of its success to 
extraneous events. The greatest external 
force in moulding Indian frontier policy was 
the long struggle with Eussia. For nearly 
three quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for prraominance In Asia was waged between 
Great XMtaln and Eussia. There am few pages 
in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Eussia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which faced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old Bast India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior clvllisatioo, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
slope, Eussia had to advance. True, the adven- 
turous spirits in her armies, and some of the 


great administrators in the Tsarist capital, 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain for 
the Crimean War, and for what the Enssians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Enssians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after the 
Eussian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term ** Mervousness." This external force 
involved the Government of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress. It involved us in the 
second Afghan War of 1878, which left the baff- 
ling problem of no stable government in Afghani- 
stan. There was a gleam of light when AMur- 
rahaman Khan, whom we set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a Strong and capable ruler, if one ruthless in his 
methods. But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the verge of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it. The old controversy 
broke out in another formTwhen intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord Curzon’s 
vicerovalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
so long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Angio-Eussian 
agreement of 1907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Lord Harding, formerly British 
Amtossador in Petrograd, but it had been desir- 
ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the Intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
until Eussia was chastei.ed on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a conuderable price in the attitude 
of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully Justified Itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of excur- 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
Henceforward Eussia ceased to be a material 
factor in the Indian Frontier Problem, with 
the exception of a brief period when the Bed 
Army was trotted out as another bogey. 

G«raian Innaenca. — But as nature abhors 
a vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher civilisations, no sooner does one strong 
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inflaence recede than gome other takea Its 
place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Btissian Aimement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horiton. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Eussian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by German interests of the 
principal railways In Anatolia. Later It fructi-j 
tied more effectively in the Baghdad Bailway 
concession, under whichGerman interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
C onstantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf. 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-hold In the Persian Gulf by any power — 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view — would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the period of 
alarums and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Progress in pow'er entailed a 
temporary interruption of their influence at 
(’onstantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to exidorc the potentialltlt^B 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Kow'elt to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending theBaghdad r^lway 
from Basra to Koweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bublan Island. 
They commenced the most difficult part of 
the w'ork In piercing the 'Amanus and Taurus 
ranges by aperies of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Ras-al-Alh. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
Indicated in what became known In Germany 
as •* B.B.B.*’ — Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, If they could ’ 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without ' 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement < 
of the war the protracted negotiations with ' 
London which had this end in idew ended in a 
definite agreement between the two Powers. < 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the ^ 
line was to have been British, and’ the other ^ 
portion German. But this agreement which ' 


I had not been signed became waste paper with 

• the outbreak of the war. and the German plans 
I vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
, of Turkey and Germany. Nevertheless the rail- 
‘ w'ay did not stand still during the war. Germany 
i made immense efforts to complete the dlfiloult 
I tunnel sections and the work was substantially 

• finished when the Armistice was signed. 

k The Sltfiiineaiice of the Baghdad Railway . 
— ^The real significance of the Baghdad Railway 
w'as little appreciated in Great Britain. It was 
I constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and Uie essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise. The ruah of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
India, and the return traffic is chiefly concentrat- 
ed in October and November. From April to 
June the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling. To 
imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London, for such a land route was an amazing 
chimera. The Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweit or Basra, then a joumev across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantin^Ie, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would in any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak ioumey in 
comparison with the sea route. Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra. The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra, 
is about one pound sterling a ton ; before the 
war it was often down to fifteen shillings. The 
freight from Basra to Baghdad was from thirty 
shillings to two pounds a ton. To imagine 
again that merchandise would desert this roiite 
for a land and sea route, which would have 
involved a double break of bulk at Constantinople 
and Haidar Pasha. Is again a chimera; ^ 
freight charges could not have been less than 
fifteen to twenty pounds a ton. 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic, it was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- 
tinople — and that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed should be Germany — complete master of Asia 
Minor and The Middle East, and the route selec- 
ted, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the stratetfle ceninres. 
As a commercial line, the Railway, if completed, 
would have served three zones. The western 
area of Turkey In Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached Immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to Inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf thronigh 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg- America corporation. 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
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Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus. 
We doubt If the Germans were ever serious 
Id their alleged designs on Kowelt, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg ; 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an unohallengeable geographical and natural 
mltion to be the great port of The Middle 
East. These considerations have no more than 
an academic value now. Germany has been 
defeated. The Turks, now they are eroeni;ing 
from an Isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, are confronted with the immense 
problem of re-building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the 
old population~the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion— are a very uncertain 
factor. The completion of the through line 
is Indefinitely postponed . But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through tine is only a matter of time, 
BO we have placed these authoritative charac- 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project ^f the through route is revived, 
as it must be. 

Turkey and the Frontier.— The position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable Importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the amnt 
courier of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long established 
in MeMjpotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country ; the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
adxninistration it is understood never paid 
its way. For a brief period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
Bevolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey reTnained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-one’s interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. Wlien however 
Germany developed her "B.B.B.** policy, ^urkey 
was used as a stalking horse. She hioved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, i 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
Into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force. These efforts fad^ before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which con- 
cluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak 
of the war however the situation changed. 
When the sound and careful I y-executed ex- 
pedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed into the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves involved in military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character. These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occupation af Baghdad. 
After the Busslan debdde we found ourselves 
Involved in a new front, which stretched from 
the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 


Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercismg little influenoe 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Atlenby scattered the Turks like ehaff. But 
the aftermath of the war left us lu an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers. This enabled the Turks, If they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through merllla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirnng up 
the Kurds, who aru the Ishmaeiites of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
I^ausanne In 1023 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations. Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
but it was immediately found that there could 
be no mutual agreement ; the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak. The 
Issue therefore went to the League of Nations. 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot ; this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prcdong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commissibn came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave ithe necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak. The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
The League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by its decisions. So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which is known as The Brussels Line. After 
at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
when tlie year closed negotiations were in 
progress between the British and Turkish 
Governments, which seemed to promise a 
mutual accommodation. 


France and the Frontier.— If we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because tl^y 
have any present day significance, but in oroer 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external infiuences on Indian frontier 
policy. It is difficult to find any sound policy 
^ behind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
etation at Maskat, in the Persian Gulf, and her 
long opposition to tlie steps necessary to extir- 
pate the slave trade, and hold in check the 
immeuse traffic In arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of ^clslon and a large supply of 
ammunition, we can find no more definite 
purpose In It than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of RussIh, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in Wert Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassmenta were 
slowly removed one by one after the conciusloa 
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of tlM Anglo-French Entente. Fnr otherwise 
w»s It in the Fisst. The oonsolklatlon of French 
enthority in French Indo-China wm the iwelude 
to desii^ for the expansion of this aothority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Bg3i)t . 
There had earlier been mutterim in Burma. 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties, and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France In this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule. Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Slam. It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire, and 
French Indo-China. This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam. 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States. But as in the case of Penjdeh. 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about. They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
Integrity of Siam. That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours. 

The New Frontier Problem.— -The whole 
purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three generations— most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838 — 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem. It nas been dominated by 
external influences — in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Euasia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
All these ex^rual influences have disappeared. 
There is no such prospect of their revival as 
justified us in taking them into consideration in 
the measures which are forced on the Govern- 
ments resiransible. The Indian frontier Question 
has therefore developed from an Imperial into a 
local question— a condition on which we must 
lay fast hold, because people are tenacious of old 
ideas, especially when they are nearly a century 
old, and no proper understanding of the present 
poslUon is possime, unless our considetation of it 
is governed by this essential fa(% that the fron- 
tier question is purely local. But whilst these 
world changes were taking place, others were In 
progress whidi powerfully influence the difficul- 
ties of the situation. The tribesman was always 
an opponent to be respected. Brav^ hardy, 
fanatical, he has always been a first-class 
fighting man. Knowing every Inch of the 
inhospitable country in which punitive opera- 
tions must of necessity take place be has hung 


on our rearguards and given them an Infinity 
of trouble. Even when armed with a Jezal, 
and when every cartridge had to be hnsbanded 
with jealous care, the tribesman was a respectable 
antagonist. Now the tribesmen are every- 
where armed with magatine rifles, eithw 
Imported through the Persian Gulf when min- 
running was a thriving occupation, stolen from 
British magasines, or secured from Eussian 
and Afghan sources. They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Gonsiderahle numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Eegulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in thi tribal 
militias. We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Wazi'istan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier ; their marksman- 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia, the keystone of the Curson system, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared : 
what was to tak its place? 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier poslttons were garrisoned by regular 
troope, but this was only a temporary measure. 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
was in Wazlrlstaii. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most dlffloult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghaalimo 
they had In the past evaded effective punishment, 
in view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
state, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case can be made out for 
withdrawing Iroin It. On the other hand, 
there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if tiiey 
emerged Irom their fastnesses. The military 
standpoint was that the Wasiris are absolutely 
intractable; that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points In Waziristan, 
as far north as Laddha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particular with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 

This controversy has not ended yet ; Indeed 
one feels inclined to say that it never will end. 
It has resulted In a typically British compromise. 
The present policy nas been aptly described 
as the “half-forward ** policy. There has been 
no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 

of the term, but the limits of the 

Waziristan occupation have been fixed at 
Eamzak, not at Laddha. The network 
of consequential roads is being pushed forward. 
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Tbe IndiMi rail-head, which for so long tormina- 1 
ted at Jammd, at the southern entrance' 
to the K^ber Pass, has now been extended to 
Iiamii Kotal and the frontier between India 
and Afghanistan. The regular troops have 
Iteen withdrawn, and their place taken by 
khassadars. The difference between the kassa • 
dars and the old tribal militia is material. 
The Hilitia were armed and equipped by the 


Indian military authorities ; if they disappeared 
they took their arms and ammunition with 
them, and constituted a powerful reinforcement. 
The khassadars bring their own rifles with 
them, and therefore if they desert they do not 
constitute any reinforcement to those in arms 
against us. Many of these khassadars have 
I already done good work in the punishment of 
tribal raids. 


I.-THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the kovnote of this discussion of Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace 
has disappeared, and that it Is now a purely 
local question. No part of the frontier is more 
powerfully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struj^e for sumemacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
cession of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work it quietly and ofHclently 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Eoyal 
Navv kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast. In return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Left to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was Involved in European affairs. France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Moaka^ and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the Immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. All causes of difference were 
madually removed by agreemeuts following 
t^he Anglo-French Entente. Russia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to *'8how the flag" in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no Interests of preserye. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abbas. This menace declined 
after the signing of the A nglo-B ussian A greement, 
and disappeared with the collapse of Russian 
powerfollowing the Revolution. Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the avani courier 
of Germany, under whoso domination she had 
passed, bemn to stir. She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
Ql the peninsula ot A1 £atr, and moved troops 


to enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 
best port in the Persian Gulf, and a possible 
terminus of the Baglidad Railway. Further 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany [sent the heavily- subsidized 
ships of the Ham burg-Am erica line to the Gulf, 
whore they comported themselves as the In- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen. She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
waters of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
Influences were taken during the vigorous vice- 
royalty of I^rd Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features in his monumen- 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the hc^ of affairs, esta- 
blished several new consulates, and was ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports. The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that "Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control will imperil 
Great Britain’s naval position in the Farther 
East, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia." The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne in 
words of great Import — "Weti.e., His Majesty's 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Fersiaflr 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal." The 
negative measures following those declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Bakhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-FCrslan 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis- 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out In the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
in importance, until they are now more than 
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they were before these external Influences deve- 
lop^ — a local question, mainly a question of 
police. They are therefore set out more briefly 
thin in earlier editions of the Indian Year Book, 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 192S, 
pp. 178-183. 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf pro wr. It lies three hundred luileB south 
of Cape Musandim, which is tlic real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, vlth which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, witli Bunder Abbas on the Persinn 
shore. Zanzibar was sejMirated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices tliat the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our con- 
sent. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering tln^ 
Gulf Proper, wo imiss the Pirate CJoast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs. Tiie ili-namc of this 
territory has now' ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The jjirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always rvithout 
success, the Comjmny’s shijjs of war. Large 
expeditions were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been necessary. The 
Trucial Chiefs are bound to Groat Britain by 
a scries of engagements, beginning with 1800 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid all 
hosUlitiea at sea, and the sulMJcquent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether the traffic in slaves. The relations ! 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Eesldent at Bushire, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of Insjwctlon. 

The commercial Importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debal. 
Formerly lingah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms oflicials in the employ of Persia has driven 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are — Debai, Abu Thabee, Sbargah, 
AJman, Um-al-Gawain and Has-el-Kheyma. 

Bahrein. 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi* 
pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their importance is out of all proportion to 


their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pear] fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails ana cargo have to be 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein Is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand ponnds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf, 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archaeologists. The generally accepted theory 
is that it is a relic of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded in thes** waters. 

Political Agent : Captain G . L. Mallam. 

Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is the 
one possible. Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane-' eo called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Eoweit bo called a good 
or a promising port.. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to bo incurred to render it 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers. It 
is slieltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted foi 
their boldness and hardihood. 

Political Agent Ma] or J. C. More, d.b.o, 

Muhammerah. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
8hatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
Kbazzal of Mubammeran. The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun River, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Biol^herH. This route provides the* shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan anrd the central tableland, and 
ilready competes with the older route by wa]? 
of Bushire and Shiraz. This importance has 
grown since the Anglo-Persian Oil (Company 
ostablishod refineries at Muhammerah for the 
oil which they win In the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance wlli^ 
be still further accentuated, if the scheme for a 
railway to Khorremabad by way of Dlzful 
matures. A concession for a road by this route 
has long been held by a British Ciompany. 

VxcC’Connil at Ahtoat : Captain C. G. L. Ryan. 

Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Torkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be consiaered in relation thereto. 
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Bafira la the inevitable sea tennlnus of the 
Baehdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-ol- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphratos Rivera. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date grovea on cither side of the Shat- 
tel-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra Is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route riu Kerman- 
shah and Hamadan. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which we have set up in Meso- 
ixitamla under King Felsal. When the war 
was over we fonnd ourselves committed to 
immense, undeflnsed and burdensome rosponsi- 
bliities in that land. The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
In the foolish advance to Baghdad; then the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to f-he Persian boundary, and west to tlie confines 
of Trans-Tordania. Amongst ardent Imperia- 
lists, there was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would be In one way or another an 
Integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
lit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose In a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would bo prodi- 
gious. Under these circumstances King Felaal 
was Imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain. 
Still, we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arose— responsibility without any real power 
unless King Felsal was to be a mere puppet. 
Immense expenditure and indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 
that end, but a definite step was taken in 1923. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference. 
Addressing the House of Lords on May 3rd ho 
said— 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some time, and decisions have now been taken. 
Sir Percy Cfex has accordingly been authorised 
l)y His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terma of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Felsal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 

The announcement is as follows ; — 

“It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
keisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered Into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the terra of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision gt tjic desire 


of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent Indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary' Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

“ Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independent 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility, 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government In respect of Iraq should 
lie terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decid^ to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

“Accordingly a protocol has now bcensigned 
by the parties in the following terms : — 

“ It is understood between the High Contrac* 
ting Part-ies that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty shall terminate 
upon Iraq bceomiug a member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties ; and negotiations 
for that object shall bo entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period.” 

It will bo noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form Is to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the lieague of Nations 
or In four years, whichever may be earlier. 

The position of Iraq as regards the T^eague 
Is that when the Treaty has been ratified His 
Britannic Majesty will be bound under Article 
0 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty's Government 
will be in a position to take this step on the fulfil, 
ment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Iaw. 

Under the Treaty of I^iusanno between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the Important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the liCague of 
Nations, should Great Britain and Turkey be nn- 
ablo to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
of the League In September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn In the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on In the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to ^e League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, whlcjh 
was accepted by both paj'tles. 
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Map of Mesopotamia. 
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Here tbe nutUer remained until the autumn 
of 1925. In order to secure the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
lone and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential In the 
Mosul \ilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for incori»oration 
in the State of Irak. If therefore, the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Irak for a further period of twenty-flve 
years — a guarantee of stable government — 
then Mosul should be incorporat'd in Irak ; 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole comiietence of 
the Council to give an award under f.be t?rms of 
the Treaty of lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International .Tu.stiee at 
Tlio Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About t.hls time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonlan General, General Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the I^ciague to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
in deporting Christians from their own zone, 
and this r<iport was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given the. 
necessary assurance, that she was preimred to 
extend her mandate over Irak for a further 
twenty-flve years, thereupon the Council of 
the liCague alk^cated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier — 
commonly calle<l The Bniss«us Line — to Irak. 
Tlie Turks refused to ae^'-pt the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
lAh'r wiser counsels seemed to i)revail, and when 
the year closed negotiations were in progress 
between Great Britain and Turkey for a mutual 
accommodation. A formal treaty was concluded 
l>etween (treat Britain and Irak ext<uiding the 
mandate for a furtlu^r twenty-flve years. The 
British Government express tlu^ hope that a 
shorter jwriod will he sufticlent to set Irak on 
its feet ns an independent and stable 8tat<? ; 
hut these hopes are not sharcul by any who 
knows the country. They are convinced 
that at least two generations must pass before 
Irak can stand alone. 

It la Importaftit to remember that there Is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King Felsal’s 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 

II.-Sl 

Tbe ooDcentratlon of public attention on the 
Persian Gnlf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Seistan. Yet It was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Bussla, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 


ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to he the 
groat port of tbe Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
administration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest. The importance of Bu- 
atiirc is administrative rather than commercial. 
It la the headquarters of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Kesident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade cf Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage l.s 
wretched and dangerous, the road tn Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the Idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland la opened, the commer- 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to Insigni- 
ficance. Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian const, 
put its tiade is being diverted to Debat on the 
Pirate t!k>nst. In the narrow rhannel which 
forms the entrance to' the Gulf from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf, Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is of still more importance ns a 
possible naval base, the west of the town 
between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
arc less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there Is the posslhility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gnlf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
shorj, under the shadow of Cape Miisandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there Is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. On the Mekran coast, there ia tiie 
cable station of Josk, and the possible port of 
Cliahbar. 

Offg. Political Jlaideni in the Pertian Qulf-- 
Lt.-Col. G, G, rrosthwalte, o.ii.T?. 

Offg. Retidenetf Surgeon at Buthire — lifajor 
M.A. Nicholson. 

Contul at Bunder Abbae and Auiitant to the 
Reeident — G. A. Richardson, o.b.e. 


Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of oar Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattar. It marches on Its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
Its Immense resources os a wheat-producing 
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Map of the Middle East. 


Railway Position in the Middle East. 
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region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base tor future 
military operations ; it is also midway athwarr 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Jb^shed w’ero built, the 
temptation to extend it through Hcistaii would 
bo strong. M iiilsl. the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance througli Kandahar 
to Quetta, and tiirough Kabul to Peshawar, 
tlicre can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Scistan, if tlio day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Whether with this pur|)ose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active In Sclstan in 
the tMirly years of the century. Having Russi- 
Ilcd Khorassan , her agents moved into Soistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, “ scientific missions '* and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
fiuence, and to stifle tlio British trade which 




was gradually being built up by way of Nushkl. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which. In pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Hclmand. They finally 
ce.ascd with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russlan 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 

The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic imixirtanco persist. Meantime 
Rritish influence is being consolidated through 
the Seistan trade route, 'i'he distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it has 
now been provided with fortifled posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
traffic. The railway was pushed out from 
Spezand, on the Bolan Railway to Nushkl, 
so as to provide a better st-arting point for the 
caravans than Quetta. This lino was extended 
to the Persian Frontier, during the war as 
a military measure, but the traffic supports 
only two trains a week. 


III. 

From causes wJiicli only need to be v(iry 
briefly set out, the Per, dan qu( stion as alfeeting 
Indian frontier policy lias receded until it is of 
no account. Reference is made in the intro- 
duction to tliis section to the fact that the 
conclusion of tlie Anglo-Russian Agrcoincnt left 
ns a bitter legacy in IVirsia. That Agreement 
divided Persia into two zones of inffuenc*', and 
the Persians bittcily resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view. 
Qortnan agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect- 
ed, and when the war broke out they w<;rc able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut-al-Amara, 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, hut 
at that time there was no authority in Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forCos In the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organiBcd under British officers and called The 
South Persi m Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
wag reached with the then Persian Government, 
tile main features of which were 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion ; 

To supply oflacers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order ; 

To provide a loan for these purposes : 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway instruction and other forms 
of trabsimn. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a Joint committee to examine and revise the 
Costoms tariff. 


The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to bo made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable In 20 years. It was secured on tlio 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1011 loan and should 
these bo iusufilcient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources. 

I The Present Position. — Wo have given 
! the main points in the Anglo-Pcrslan ugreo- 
incnt, because few documents have betm 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it In greater detail will find it set out in tlie 
j Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 et seq. 
It has been explained that most Persians 
I construed it into a guarantee of protection against 
i all cxbirnal enemies. When the Brltisii trooim 
in tlio nortii-west retired before the Bolslieviks, 
the Persians had no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead mstniment. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist- 
ecl Persia under It withdrew. 

A remark frequimtly lieard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India after the War was tliat 
Great Britain must take an active hand in Persia 
liecause slio could not bo a passive witness to 
chaos in that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that tlio internal 
affairs of Persia woro her own concern ; if she 
I>referrcd chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would liuinmer out some 
fonn of Government. Tliat jiositlon has been 
justifled. The Sirdar Bipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Persian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled miUtary dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and resiiocted through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Kasr-ed-din. A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugb restored order 
to the obaotlo finances. Thos.: two forces 
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Operating In unison gave Persia the best gov- , made without disturbance and for the time, at 
emment she had known for a generation. But j any rate, the new Shah is flnnly sea'^ d in the 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularity's jdace of authority. 

of his ])Osition, with a Sliah spending his time Sir Percy liOrraine assumed office as British 
in Em^pe and wasting the resources of tlie Minister at Teheran in December 1021. 
country. He move<l to have his position re- ; //. B. M Comul-Genmtl and Atjent. of the 
gulaiised by the deposition of tlm absentee Govemtnent of Imlia in Khoraunn : — Captain 
Shah and hia own ascent of the throne. At E. T. B. Wickliain. 

first he was defeated by the opiwsition of tlie ' TI. B. Af.’s Consul in S&istan and Kain : — Major 
Mollahs, but in 1926 prevailed, when the Shah , (1. T. Fisher. 

was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah Medical Officer and Virc-Comul: — ^Major A. N. 
chosen monarch in his place, The change was Dickson, M.c, 

IV.-THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King's writ docs not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the (Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and the Durand lino 
there lies a belt of territory of varying widtli 
extending from the Oomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this in generically 
known as the Independent 1’errltory. Its 
future is the keynote of the interminable dis- 
cussions of frontier policy for nearly half a 
century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origm, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian. 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. Thev had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said “ the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam." It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone. They value their 
Independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They most find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the j^assadars; 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have otiUBed from time Immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed In a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inaotl^ty. which would leave the tribesmen 
eattrely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territofy. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Bussian invasion, and th.%t coloufud our ffon- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Bussian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and fietire 
tacties; in the half century which ended In 


1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Qomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the roagnitudo of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from the Hecro- 
tary of State for India, which proscribed for 
the Government the " limitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory." It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to socuro our 
imperial Interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal in lependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselveo 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they bad been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
bead is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901, the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed It in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
bad slipped for lack of driving TOwor. Next 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops eo 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most sucoesstu] of these was the Khybcr Rifles; 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass Until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
Railway system. In pursuance of ibis policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargaf, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since (Converted to the 
bh>ad-gaage. was constructed from Knshal 
garh to Kohat at the entrance of the Kohat 
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PasA, and to Thai at the month of the 
Kurram \"alley. These rallwaire completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a poRwerful stimulus to trade, 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen Into successful agrleulturisto. 
This policy of economic development Ik» re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (q. v. Irri- 
gation). Now it is completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely Justlfled by results. 

A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to bo entirely satis- 
factory particularly in Waziristan, peopled i 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line with a bolt hole into Afghanistan ' 
when pressed from the British side. It 
endured throughout the war and did not break 
down until the Amir of . Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his Internal troubles in a jehad 
against India. In this insane enterprise thci 
Afghans placed loss reliance in their regular 
troops, which have never offered more tlian a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces, 
than in the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
jiistiflod, for the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afrldis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the Nortli* 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later, it was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Ohora. But tlie Mahsiids and the Waziris 
broke into open hostllltle.8. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the we.st, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dehra Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent, armed with modern 
weapons of precision, they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace, 
even when the Afghans caved in . They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia or in the Indian Army ; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by the fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submissioh in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time daring theiroareer. 


A New Chapter. — As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922. 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country liad suffered a scries of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings, 
Fimther heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer W’cre 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 
ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual pr.ac- 
ticc the discussion is really focussed on 
Waziristan. In essentials It is the aged con- 
troversy — shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 

The Curzon Policy. — The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermatli of 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- 
tion *’ and the “ close border ” policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students. Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final polify. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas : 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My dcsiic 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees npd 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops.’* The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it should be 
said bearable — frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not withstand the wave of fanaticism, and other 
conditions set lip by the Afghan invasion of 
1919, The Khyber militia faded away; the 
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Wazlri militia either mutinied, 'as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar ol the Curzon system fell; 
in the military phrase of the hour, it could not 
stand tho test of religious fanaticism or an 
Afghan War. Tho very word Militia became 
anathema. 

The Policy. — The new policy adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, In a 
speech which ho addressed to the liuUan Le- 
gislatures. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in WaZiristan ; to 
open up the country by roads ; to extend the 
main Tndi.iii railway system from its then tcr> 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afglianjstan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far as 
the garrisoning of these frontier positions by 
llegular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
immensely unpopular In the regular army, which 
Is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character. Irregulars have always existed on 


the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia, it was necessary to recreate them. 
The new form of irregular was what have been 
called Khassadars and Scouts. The Ehas- 
sadar is an extremely irregular irregular. He has 
no British ofQccrs and no uniform, except a dis- 
tinguishing kind otpagri. In contradistinction 
to the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that so long as the Khussadurs, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 
are asked. If tliey desert in the day of trouble, 
they lose their pay but t lie Governmeot loses 
no rifles, nor does It risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian ofllcers. But the applicatiou 
of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
in Waziristan should be retained; it was 
another to decide what tliese posts should be. 
We must therefore consider tho special problem 
of Waziristan. 


.—WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan, What 
follows is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed to the January number of “The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India,” written by Lt.-Col. G. M. Bouth, D.B.O. 

Geographically Waziristan Is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Bange gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and tho Helmund Bivers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India 
from Afghanistan . This is the western boundary. 
On the east is the Indus. North is the water- 
shed of the Kurram Biver running East and 
West about 30 miles north of Bannu soparatlnK 
Waziristan from the Kohat District. South is 
u zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus. 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless disarray. The more inhabited 
portions lie up the slope at heights of four 
to six tliousand feet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
important villages of Kaniguram and Makin. 

The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from tlie highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sandy desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu. 

Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfaU. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
mm up the margin by aimed robbery ol 


their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
tho actual founders' of the race. Of tlie four 
main tribes Darwoshkhel, Malisuds, Dawars 
and Batannl, only the first two are true Wazlrs. 
Their villages are separate thougii dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and inter-marriage 
is the exception — in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like tlie Afghan War of 
1919 joined them together, as materially aided 
our dealings with them. 

Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of thorn as his following. 

Policy. — Tlie policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference witli tlie tribes. Even 
now only part of the country Is administered. 
Gradually it was found that mure and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with Begulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Begulars, built up from 1904 onws^s a force 
of some 3,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail ^an. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied in 1896 at the rMuest of 
the Wana Waztrs. Similarly the Tochi In 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1896-96 when this policy was put Into effect, 
the British arms were shown In every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsnds. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying InfliieDce and a rallying ground for 
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Goteroment Bupportera. From 1004 to 1010, 
they were held by If ilitfa. Beads and communi- 


augmented by Bales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 

A Programme. — Lt.*Col. Boutb then out* 
lined a possible policy for Waziristan. We 
give it texiually, b^use we believe it substan- 
tially reflects military opinion in India : — 

To the unprejudiced mind it appears move 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dominate i 
the iiiiiabited tracts. Wtiy should not the road 
now being made to Ladlia be continued 30 mil«*u 
north to the Tochi road at Datta Klicl and 
29 miles south to Wana f Why should we not 
occupy the healthier portions of Waziristan 
rather than the foothills or Cis-Indus zones t 
The Bazmak district round Makin 0,000 feet up 
is both healthy and fertile. The same applies 
to the Shawal valley laying behind Pir Gul, the 
national peak near Ladha rising to a height of 
11,550 feet above tlie st)a. The Wana plain, 
5,000 feet up, 30 miles by 15, could with railways 
support an army corps ; there is no doubt that 
a forward railway policy will help to solve 
the problem. A line has been surveyed from 
Tank to Uraban and thence up the valley to 
Fort Sandeman, so connecting with the Zhob 
and perhaps later to Wana. The Oumal Tangi 
from Murt^a to Khajmi Kach is the apparently 
obvious route, but would be prohibitively 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling. Beyond Khajuri Kacli via Tanai 
and Bogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles, offers 
no difficulty. The old policy of the raiders 
working westwards and our retributive expedi- 
tions stretching their very temporary t-entacles 
eastwards seems to suggest betU^r lateral com- 
munications. The broad gauge at Kobat 
might witliout undue cost be extended to Thai 
and thence to Idak via Spinwam. From here 
till further extension proved desirable, a motor 
road through Bazmak, Makin and l)watoi to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on. Eventually such 
communications, road, rail, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
via Hindu Bogh, a strategic line offering great 
defensive possibilities substituting Bazmak, 
which resembles Ootacamund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly feVer spots now occupied. 
iBo very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
these works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to oaclfy the country as well as providing 
healthy oboesaible hill stations in place of the 
proverbially comfortless cantonments which now 
exist in this part of the Frontier. 

The Compromise. — ^Tho now policy, which 
has been called ** the half forward policy,*' was 
announced in 1923. It was a compromise 
between the two extreme schools of thought. 


This involves the completion of various roads 
fit for mechanical transport within Waziristan 
and along the Dem Jat border ; the holding of 
certain posts. Jandola and Bazmak, by Begular 
troops until this road programme Is completed ; 
and thereafter the location of Scouts, who are 
mutato nomine militia, at certain points on the 
roads within Waziristan, assisted by KhauMdarB^ 
or local levies, finding their own arms and led 
by their own leaders. 

The Result. — The (Jovernmeut of India, 
as is natural, tak(‘. a very optimistic view of tlio 
result of this policy. Tiiey say that n^gular 
troops liavii been withdrawn from the Mahsud 
country alid replai’cd by a system of internal 
control based partly on scouts witli British 
officers and imrtly on tin' Kliassjidars. Tl»ia 
system is rcinforci'd by cxU'riial supervision 
from the two posts of Maiizui and Bazmak 
whicii thoiigli ontskio Mahsud kurltovy effec- 
tively control it. Bazmak, it is claimed, ill 
addition to constituting a dominating strak^gic 
position, is an almost Ideal location for Bcgnfar 
troops, being healthily situated nearly seven 
thousand feet above sea level. An ink'gral 
jiart of this policy is tin? construction of roads, 
A mechanical trans]H>rt road links Bazmak k) 
the Tochi t>ii one sUU?, anil U) Jandola on tlie 
other. Anotlier road lias been constructed 
from Jandola k> 8aiwi?kai. Although prokc- 
kd tliroughout tin? greakr part of tln'ir lengtli 
only by Scouts and Kliassadars, it is riqHjrkd 
tliat tlie roads already construckd ai\? begin- 
ning k) cari'y the trade of tlie country and k) 
exercise a paeille influence. The circular 
road from Idak to Manzal is further being 
adapk'd for continuous lii;avy lueelianical 
transport tliroughout its lengtli ; bridges liavo 
been opened over tlie Kurruin at Tlial and iiie 
Tochi at Tal. “ Wliile the jirogrcss is satis- 
factory, hotli outlaws and certain liostUo sec- 
tions have nevertlielcss been busy with raids 
and ambushes. Tlieso liavo been met by 
bombing operations iu two iustauces, and 
aerial denionstratious in others. If only 
Waziristan can be adcqiiakly safeguarded 
from cxkrnal inllucsnco hostile to the British 
(loveniment, the gradual betterment of the 
circumstances of tlie country seems to bo 
inevitable.’* 

The inklUgent reader will remark the inevi- 
table “if”. Wo have given the official view 
in justice to the Government. Fairness demands 
recognition tiiat the new policy has for the time 
given us greakr p»*aee. But caution makes 
it necessary to add tiuit exj»erieneed soldiers 
view with grave anxiety tlie lant^ming of sol- 
I dlers in thesi? wild and iiiliosjiitable places, and 
asks what will be tli(?ir iiosition in tlie event of a 
[ recrudeseeiice of widespread trouble on the 
Borderland. 


VI.-AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
Empire were forlong dominated by one main con- the influence of Bussia that the first Afghan 
sideration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Bus- War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
sian Invaaion of India. All other considerations episode in Indian frontier history, it was be- 
were of secondary importanon. For nearly cause a Bussian envoy was received at Kabul 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of whilst the British representative was tunied 
Great Britain toward suooesslve Amin has been back at All Masjld that the Ai^han War of 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
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ol BritlBb policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we i^ould be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
cesbting aggression 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the traus-frontlor geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only tnro main 
gates to India — through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate lialf open. To this end having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand. Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Rushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the tran -Caucasian 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Antral Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Chapper Rift, Ihies which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Kiiwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar In sixty days. In view 
of the same menace the whole of Balucliistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positiens 
of the world, and notliing has been left undene 
which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way 01 
Kandahar, or the direct route through Seistan. 

Further cast the Indian ra’lway system has 
been carried to Jamrud and up the Khyber Pass 
to Land! Kotal. A first class military road 
•ometimes double, sometimes treble, threads 
the Pass to our advanced post at Landl Kotal, 
and then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Land! Khana. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilman Rail- 
way, which, starting from Pesliawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the MuUagori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for ^he movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul. For unexplained reasons^ 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powert 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Qhazni-KabulUne. 

Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of A^banistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly In the first particular it has 


largely succeeded. When the late Abdur- 
rahaman was invited to ascend the throne, 
as the only means of escape from the tangle 
of 1870, none realised his great qualities. Pre- 
viously the Amir of Afghanistan had been the 
chief of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nbh it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Ck)mmission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west ol 
the Khyber which remained a fruitful source 
ol trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1019, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determhied shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand in Seistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event ol war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. AU that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed ,a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Residetut, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs Were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed fox the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War.-— These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. Be 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
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and consolidated his antbority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
htilieyed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but they 
must trust him; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German ** missions ** at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that tho Amir was In a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
ho committed no act of hostility ; as soon as 
It was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justiflod ; he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority in the kingdom and In Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 

Murder of the Amir.—It is believed that 
if he had lived Hablbullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
Ho was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation. At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 20th February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
roaotionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning hod come ; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep. His brother, 
Nasrnllah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
Impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicatq^ his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adliere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan ; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment ol Nasrul- 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divertits thoughts. A further element of 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
llowlatt Act was at its height. The disturb- 
ances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place, Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar* flooded 


Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set In motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open In- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance. 

Speedy Defeat.— The war caught the 
Array in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khybcr and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the nlr and also Kabul. 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelnla- 
bad. In ton days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, hut as they w’cre met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi On the 26th July. On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which Is 
.set out In the Indian Year Book, 1023, pp, 
198-197. 

Post War Relations. — It will bo seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1920 there wore prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Re- 
presentatives and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs. The.«e were private, but it Is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an Interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a deflnlto treaty of peace. 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
dgned. 

Tlie main points of the Treaty are set out In 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 197, 198-199. 

Afghanistan after the War.— Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and impro\ing. 
There were painful fipisodos In 1923 when a mur- 
der gang from witliin Afghanistan committed 
raids in British India, murdering English people 
and kidnapping PInglish women. In coun^ 
of time this gang was broken up. His Majesty 
the King of Afghanistan lias had troubles within 
his own bord(!rs which have made him ghwl of 
British help. The main object of his goveni- 
ment has been to strengthen the resources of 
the country and to bring it into closer relation 
with mod(;rii metliods of administration. But 
Afghanistan is an intensely conservative country 
and no (changes are popular ; especially violent 
was the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in tlio Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop ttkelr successes, and with the aid of 
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aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms Initiated by His Majesty ; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his admlnis- 
tmtlve code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
law which was previously in force. 

Bolshevik Penetration.— Taking a long 
view, a much more serious dctvehjpment of the 
policies of Afgliosilstan was tiie ])enctration of 
the Bolsheviks. Those astute propagandists 
have converted tlu^ former Trans-Caspian 
States of Tsarist Bussia into Soviet Bepublics, 
where the rule of tlie Bolslieviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was talk'd the dtjspotism of t.he Bomanoffs. 
Tlie object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and of Afghanistan. Tn 
Persia this policy has been foiled by the vigour 
of the Sijiar Salah, Keza Khan, since declared 
Shah. In Chinese Turkestan it Is pursued with 
ciualified success. In Afghanistan it has made 
rjertain progress. Tire first steps of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Ilepublics 
of Tajikistan, TIzbekia and Turkmanistan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This lias 
apparently been abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle ])enetration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, have been given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines arc being erected 
all over the country ; roads are being constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition arc being 
supplied, whilst an air force with KuBslan pilots 
and mechanics has been created and is in process 
of development. In return the Bolsheviks 
have received important trading facilities. The 
whole ]nirixise of this policy is ultimately to 


attack Great Britain in India through an absorbed 
Afglianlstan. 

It is very doubtful If the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
all they could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to theBolshevlks. 
But it is easier to let the Bolshevik in tlian to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghans were asking 
themsedves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
10^ and in the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier; 
these events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amir coram publico. 
There the matter remained at the end of the 
year. There is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changed 
ill lliissia the aims of Russian policy are the 
same. It used to be said that the test of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russinti Agreement 
would bo the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 
Tormes. That lino has been constnujtiHl by 
the Bolsheviks. The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened, with what results remains to be 
seen. 

A British Minister is established in Kabul 
as w^ell as the representatives of other European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into cfh^et. 

JirUish Jlepresentatice : Major Humphreys, 


VII.— TIBET. 


Recent British policy In Tibet is really another j Tibet was recognised, and to whose views 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great j until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The j were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
eariiest efforts to establish communication the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
with that country were not, of course, inspired | to be most unsatisfactory, Tibetans 

t^thls apprehension. When in 1774 Warren | were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the \ view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
Tashi-Lama of Shigatse, — the spiritual equal, < tlon, a Convention was negotiated between 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — : Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
his dmiro was to establish facilities for trade, ' down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power It admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
which was giving us trouble on tha frontier, and paved tbe way tor arrangements for thcp 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- j conduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
derstanding between the two countries. After , frontier. These supplementary arrangements 
Warren Hastings' departure from India the ’ provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit ; Yatung, on the Tibetan side of tbe frontier, 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition to which British subjMts should have the right 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, ’ of free access, and where there should be no 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulayq of restrictions on trade* The agreement proved 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further att^pt useesis in practice, because the Tibeti^ re<> 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, fused to recognise it, and despite their estab]iidi«- 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- ed suzen^ty, the Chinese Government were 
id^on of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over ' unable to secure respect tor it. 
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Rnstlan Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1800 Lord 
Cnnton, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
with the Tsir of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian DorJIeff, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai liama. After a few years* residence at 
Lhasa Dorjleff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1809. At the end of 1000 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan ntis- 
sion, of wliieh the head was officially described 
in Russia as **the senior Tsimite Khomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.** This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1000. 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadia. Dorjiefli returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1001 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of aa 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhoff. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several iD.telUgcnce 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjiefl had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
€K)vernment. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1008, to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghosband 
was the Bntlsh representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance t(^ Lhasa, and on August Srd, 1004 ^ 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the jigbt to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questtons. If necessary. 
Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time^^but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 1 


nity was reduced from seventy-Bve lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British TradeAgent to LhLa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
^reod neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
® tlie internal administration of 
libet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down tolegiaph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
md it was provided that the provisions of the 
of 1800, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1803, renaalned In force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the Indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct r^BSult of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Raa°ian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
Men jw^fi^P^cted. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
Buddhists in 
internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Fronds 
Younghusb^d’s great difficulUes was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffimed. It was assorted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet, In the past tide suzerainty, 
having been a consUtutionaJ action, '* it was 
tneyit^lo tlmt China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her will res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Cfhao Brh fong, 
Acting Viceroy in the ndghbouring province of 
S^huen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
rtty, marohlng through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with groat severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff’ 
irksome, had taken refuge In Si-nlng. Tbence 
where he arrived in 
1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
I arrived there at Christmas, 

5“.^ }t was soon apparent that the ideas 
Chinese Govern- 
ment had little In common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
had exercised prior to 
Chinese intended to deprive him 
^-praporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans bad already 
bcOT exacMreted by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama tlmt he^ed from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sou^t a refuge in India. He 
was chas^ to the frontier by Chinese tioons. 
Md took up his abode in Daijceling, whlsM; 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 
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Later Stages. 

The Britiah Government, acting on the re> 
preaentatlons of the Government of India; 
made atrong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the Jnternal administration of Tibet, could not 
be iodJfferent to dJaturbancee in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, on intimate 
terms with other noighbonring States on our 
frontier, especially with 14epal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wislies 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Cliiuese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erh-feng. Gut off from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops In Tibet were 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
sougnt escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darieellng and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1913. 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the British Gkivernmenf 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President ot the Chinese 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the 
sphere of Chinese Intomal administration; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on ao 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government, The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
In the Internal administration of Tibc^, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chon, reprosentlrq 


China ; and Mr. Long Chen Sbatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no, official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it U understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tl^t 

g roper, with the right of China to maintain a 
.osldent at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semt-autonomous zone was to be constitute In 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much strooger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threW off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty. When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin *was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 

From what has gone before, it will be seen that 
the importance which formerly attached to the 
political condition of Tibet was much less a 
focal than an external question, and was in 
fluenced by our relations with Bussia and 
China rather than with our relations with Tibet. 
Russia having relapsed into a state of consider- 
able confusion, and China having relapsed into 
a state of absolute confusion these external 
forces have disappeare d, and Tibet no longer 
looms on the Indian political horizon. The 
veil has been drawn afresh over Lhasa, and 
affairs in tiiat country pursue an isolated 
course, with this considerable dillere nee. The 
Dalai Lama Is now on terms of the greatest 
cordiality with the Gov. rmnent of India. In 
1920 he requested that a Britisli officer should 
be sent to discuss with him the position in 
Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
in Russia and tiu; collapse of Oovornmeut in 
China, and Mr. Bell, C. M O., I. C. S., Political 
Officer In Sikkim, was depuied for this purpose. 
In 1922 telephonic communication between 
Lhasa and India was established. 

BrUUh Trade Agent^Quaniue.— ¥, Williamson. 
Itritish Trade Agent, Tatung. — F. Williamson. 


VIII.~THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were con- 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This is not so. 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral •to Gilgit, 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
Of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory between British India 
and the true frontier. The firet of these fron- 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics or 
this State are considered under Indiah States 
(g.v.); it Is almost the only Important Native 
State In India with frontier responslblUties. and 
it worthily discharges thorn through the agency 


of its efficient Indian Stale froops — four 
regiments of Infantry and two Mountvn Bat- 
teides, composed mainly of the Rajput Dogras, 
who make excolleni fighting material. One 
ot the most im^rtant trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir— that through Ladak. 
Then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal. • 
This Gurkiia Slate stands in special relations 
with the British Government. It Is for all 
practical purposes independent, and the British 
resident at Knatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing ma- 
chine in Nepal Is also peculiar. The Mahara) 
DhiraJ, who comes from the Sesodia Ralput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administraUoo. Ail power vests in the Prime 
Ifinister. who occupies a place equivalent to 
t|^t of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
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Shogons of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of bis 
attachment to the British Government, 
hepal ts the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
or agamst Chinese aggression through Tibet. The 
fricuou between the Chinese and thj ftlepalete 
01 ^ to be frequent, ana In the eighteenth cen> 
tury the Chinese marched an army to the con- 
fines of Kbatmandu — one of the most remarK- 
able military achievements in the history of 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting i 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressious in Tibet, the Government 
of India In 1010 stren^hened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes-— 
the Dafias, the Mlris, the Abors and the Mlshmla. 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes have 
recently given trouble. The murder of Mr. 
Williamson and Br. Qregorson by the Minvong 
Abors in 1011 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1011 to April 1012 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up. The cost (d the expedition was 
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Rs. 21,00,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mtahm i and Mirl 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not eocouraged any 
desire to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasarcs 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Hills is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
part Included In the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
aistricts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and the 
! Eachlns. Civilisation is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. There 
is a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 1,800,000. 
These States are stiU administered by the 
Sawbwaa or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Supermtenaents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Slum Bail- 
way to Lashio, opened In 1003, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this Idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would Justify the heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Slam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom ol 
Siam are excellent. 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap- 
pointed executor ol the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If tlie will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will. All the 
property left ^^y the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immoveable properties are 
usually assessed at 16| years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Bs. 10,000 the probate duty payable is 
2 %; between Bs. 10,000 and Bs, 60,000 the 
duty payable is 2^%. Over 50,000 rupees the 
duty payable is 3%. In determining the 
amount of the value of the estate for the pur- 
poses of probate duty the following items are 
allowed to be dcductea : — 

1. Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances. 


2. The amount of funeral expenses. 

3. Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not benefldaliy or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 

Thu k/articulars of all these items have to in: 
stated in a separate schedule. It is the prac- 
tice Ol the Hl^ Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Bevenue authorities and if 
the propex-ties particularly immoveable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to bo pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no-obJection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
is ordered to be granted. 
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Railways to India. 


Tbe prospect of llnkloa Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men's minds for genera* 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain In the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Eowelt, at the head of the Persian Qulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin* 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of tbe Bosphorus, opposite Con* 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Ballway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
TranS'Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after tbe conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Russian agreement regarding Persia. 

Tbe Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdners 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over* 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
In inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans In 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Eisibin and 
Moinil. The Germans had also by that time 
oonstmoted a lino to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
oonsiderable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
8hat*el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Gulf . The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vUt 
Easarieh, on the Euphrates, thence north' 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Kut-l-Amara, 


riuif eastward approMmately to tbe loot of the 


pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branches 
off in the neighbourhood of Eilrl in the direction 
of Mosul. A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates. With 
the Turkish Nationalists in control of Ana- 
tolia any question of the completion of the 
through Baghdadi Line is Indefinitely delayed. 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian ss^tem and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical Import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. Botiti the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems wore by ti^n 
well developed up to the point likely to bo the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system readied JuUa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war 
this lino has been carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Urumia. The Indian railway system, on 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and improved during the war. 
No details have been published of proposals 
for the continuation of tbe Rnsso-Indkn link 
under the restored conditions of peace. A new 
agreement which was negotiated between 
England and Persia spedally provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic but tbe agreement 
oamc to naught. 

There remains the possibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often 
been made in recent years that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to tbe Indian 
line which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on Chaman. The distance between the 
railway beads Is about 250 miles. But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after the death of the late 
Amir HabibuUah the Ah^ban Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
Indian or Russian railway system within their 
borders. What the present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, out the 
strango situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the eady removal of the strategic difficulties. 

Britain's special Interests In regard to Per- 
sian oommnnicatioQS have httheno pclroaillf 
been associated with lines running InlsM from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mule 
routes. Special Importance has for many years 
been attached to schemes for a railway from 
Mohammerab, at tbe opening of the Earun 
Valley, where the Eamn River runs into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Basra, northwaids 
into tbe rich highland country of Western 
Persia where the valuable West Fenian oU 
wells also lie Britain has long estahlWied 
special relationf with the Emm Valley *od 
' has a large trade thtts. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Name. 

Appointment. | 

Port. 

Afghanistan. 



Mr. Hail Muhammad Akbar Khan •• ' 

Mirza Baz Muhammad Khan 

Mr. Abdul Qhafur Khan 

Oonsul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Delhi. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Argentine Republic- 



* Mr. J. Barton .. .. •• 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Austria. 



•Mr. E. Stella 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Belgium. 



Moneleur F. Janssens • 

Monsieur B. Ohaldron 

•Mr. J. It. Baxter 

•Mr. F. E. L. Worke 

•Mr. E. L. WIIliaruBoii (oil leave) 

Mr.H. S.Novls (Ag.^ 

•Mr. J. Lowry 

•Mr. J. Lince 

Consul-General . . 

Do. 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. .... 

Do. .... 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Karaclii. 

Madras. 

Ilangoon. 

Do. 

Akyab. 

Calcutta. 

Bolivia. 

•Mr. Abanl Mohan Tagore • • • • 

•Mr.a.B. NeUson 

Ckmsul-Gcneral 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Bangoon 

Brazil. 



Dr. ManscI Agostinhu da Heredia 

•Mr. H. V. Simmons 

• Mr. V.E. Nazareth 

Vacant 

•Mr.C.H. Straker 

•Mr. A. E. Donaldson 

•Vacant 

Consul 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Commercial Agert 

Boniliuy. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Karachi* 

Bombay, 

Madras. 

Bangoon. 

Do. 

Chili. 



Senor Don F. Pacheco 

Vacant 

•Mr. W. A. Archbakl 

•Mr.J. O.Bendien (Ag.) 

• Mr. A. B. Loishman 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul . . 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Itaugooii. 

Bombay. 

Chittagong, 

China. 

Mr. Shung Ai Sune 

Consul 

Bangoon. 

Costa Rica. 

* Dr. Benode Bebari Boneriee 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Cuba. 



Sanor W. F. Pals 

Senor Don B. Martinez Y. Montalvan . . 

8enor Don Enrique Molina Y. Enriquez 

Cav. E. Benasaglio 

Consul 

Do. 

Do 

Do .. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Czechoslovak Republic. 



Dr. A. Lalar 

Vacant .. •• .. .. •• 

Consul •• •• 

Vice-Consul . . . . 

Bombay; 

Do. 


Honorary ConsuL 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Port. 

Denmark. 

‘ 


Vacant ^ 

V acunt .. .. .. .. •• ^ 

* Mr. W. M. Browning 

♦Mr. 0. .1. J. Brltt-oii (on leave) 

♦Mr. L U. <1. Tripp (Ag.) 

♦Mr. A. Hanson 

♦ vir. H. B. Whitby (Ag. Consul on leave) . . 
♦Mr. A. b. B. J'licker (Arting as Vi e-Consul 

jinfl in charge of Consnlatc). 

Vacant 

/onsnl* General 

bonsai 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

^Ice-CJonsul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

llangoon 

Do. 

Calicut. 

Calcutta 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Moulmein. 

Ecuador. 



♦Afr. W. Howes . 

Consul 

Oalcuttr., 

Finland. 



♦Mr. H. A. B. Hardcastlo 

•Mr. M. Jon kirn 

♦Mr. J. W. Macfarlane (on leave) 

•Mr. I). li.Scott(\g.) 

Consul 

Do. .... 

Vice Consul 

Do. 

Bombay, 

Rangoon. 

Madras. 

Do. 

France. 



Monsieur L. E. R. Laronce (on leave) . . 

Mr. E. lUtton (Ag.) 

Monsieur D. A. Levi (on leave) 

Monsieur P. Papouasamy (Ag.) 

♦MousicurM. Garreau .. .. .. 

•Mr, E. L. Price (on leave) 

Mr. T. 0. Beaumont (Ag.) 

♦Mr. F. E. L. Worke 

Vacant 

♦Mr. J. K. Mlchle (on leave) 

Mr. W.T. Milne (Ag.) .. 

Vacant 

Consul-General •• 

Do. 

(!k>n8ul .. •• .. 

Do 

Commercial Agent 

Consular Agent .. 

Do. 

Do. ^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Calcutta; 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Madras. 

Chittagong. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

A kyat). 

Telllcherry. 

Germany. 



Baron H. Bucdt Von Collenberg Boedlghelm 
(on leave). 

M. Von Pochliammer (Ag.) 

Dr. Hans Koster 

Consul-General . . ^ . 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Greece. 



*Mr. Byron CoBsentelH 

Consul-General ,, 

Calcutta. 

Guatemala. 



♦ dr. H. J. SaudeiB (on leave. No locum tcnens 
appointed). 

1 Consul 

Calcutta. 

Hungary. 



♦Mr. Eugene Ludwig 

Consul 

, Madras, 

Italy. 



Vacant 

C^av. A. Maiizaio (In charge ol Consulate) . . 
Cav. Edo.ardo Pervan (In charge of f'ousiilafe) 

. Oonsnl-Genoral .. 

. Vioe-Consul 

• Consul 

» Calcutta. 

. Bombay. 

. Calcutta 

* Honorary Consul, 
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Foreign Consular Officers, 


Name. 

Appointment. 

Port. 

Italy — contff. 

*Mr. B. Benasaglio (Acting ConBiil-Oeneral). 

•Mr. J. Melkle 

Vacant 

* Major A. Duguld 

Vacant 

Vice-Consul 

Consular Agent .. 

Do. 

Do. 



Calcutta. 

Uaxmoon 

Madras. 

Karachi. 

Akyab. 

Japan. 

Mr. Yoahiolwatc 

Mr. H. Ichikawa. . 

Mr.T. Watanabi 

Mr.K.Nalto(Ag.) 

Oonsiil-General 

Vice-(7onsui 

Consul 

Do, 

Galontta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon . 

Uberia. 

*Dr. E. F. Underwood 

* Dr. Benode Beharl Boner jee 

Consul 

Do 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Netherlands. 



Monsieur P. Staal (on leave) 

Mr. B. Kleyn Molekamp (Acting Consul- 
General). 

Monsieur J. 0. Bendlen (on leave) . . 

• Mr. J. T. Groothoif (Ag.) 

•Monsieur D. Van Wijngaarden (on leave) . . 

• Vir. G. Van Amerongen (In charge) . . 

•Mr. W. J. U. Turnbull 

• dr. W. Massink (on leave) 

•Mr. A. Verhage (Ag.) 

•Mr. D. Allart (on leave) 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Ca1cuit4i. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vice-Consul . . . . 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Madrap. 

Bangooh . 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Nicaragua. 

Mr. 0. n. A. B. Hardcostio . . 

Ck)nBui 

Bombay. 

Norway. 



•Mr. G. LOohen 

* Mr. F. E. Hardcastlo 

• ^Ir. J. F. Simpson, Kt. (on leave) . . 

♦Mr. B. C. M. Strouds (Ag.) 

♦Mr, H. W. Child (on leave) 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Bombay, 

Madras. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

•Mr. 0. H. llardcastle 

Mr. J. C. Clarke 

•Mr. C. M. Penny . . . • 

•Mr, G. Howison (Ag.) (on leave) . . 

•Ifo. K. 0. Tomlinson (Ag.) 

Mr. J. B. Baxter , . 

Vice-Consul 

Do, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bombay. 

Akyab. 

Basselr . 

Moulmeln. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Panama. 

•SenhorDon B. Bfartlnez Y. Montalvan .. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Persia. 



Mlrza Taghl Khan Nabavi 

Mirza Asadullah Khan, Behnaro, o.b.r. 

•Vacant 

Vacant 

• Khan Bahadnr Mirza All Akbar Shiraz 1 
•Aga Muhammad Hussain Shushtnry (on 
leave). 

•Mr. An Akbar Shushtary (Ag.) 

Consul-General 

Consul 

I>o 

Do 

Consul . . . . 

Vlce-CJonsul 

Calcutta. 

Horabuy. 

Calcutta, 

Madras 

Itangoon. 

Karacli^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Pern. 



•Mr. H. 0. BtUrgess .. 

Vacant .. .. 

CfonBul-Oeneral .. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Rangoohj 


Bcmonury Consul. 
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Hame. 

Appointment. 


Pott. 

Portugal. 

Dr. Amadeu da 81lva ( Ag.) 

Consul-General 



Bombay. 

*Seiihor A. A. Teixeira (on leave) 

Consul 


a-e ' 

Calcutta, 

♦Mr.O. W. Metcalle(Ag.) 

Do. 



Do. 

*SeDhor A. M. DeSousa 

Do. 



Rangoon* 

♦Senhor W. B. deSonza 

Vice-Consul 



Do. 

•Senhor A. P. J. Fernandee 

Do. 



Bombay. 

^Senhor A. B. da Fonseca 

Do. .. 



Karachi. 

*Senhor A. M. Teixeira 

Do. .. 


•• 

Madras. 

Siam. 





Phm Sarasasana Balakhauda 

Consul-General 



Calcutta. 

Sir Henry Hacnaghten 

Consul 


, . 

Bombay. 

♦Mr. F. H. Wroughton 

Do. 


, , 

Rangoon. 

^Hr. 0. Van*der-Qucht 

Do. 


• • 

Moulmein. 

Spain. 





Senhor Don Albert de fa Guardia Y. OJea . . 

Consul 



Bombay, 

Dr. D. 8. Fraser 

Vice-Consul . . 



Do. 

*Mr. M. Ciezoux 

Do. .. 


, , 

Calcutta. 

♦Mr. L. Walker 

Do. .. 



Madras. 

♦Mr. W. Young 

Do. .. 

u 


Karachi 

♦Mr. W . Archbald 

Do. . . 

•• 

•• 

Rangoon, 

Monsieur C. A. B. Slifwerhjelm (on leave) • . 

Ck^nsul-fiieneral 



Calcutta. 

Mr. V. H. Tliornblad (Acting) 

Do. 


, , 

Do. 

♦Bfr.K.p.warmington 

*Qiacoma Zino Melf 

Consul 



Madras* 

Do. .. 


. . 

Bombay. 

♦Mr. W, Arohbald 

Do. .. 

, , 

, , 

Rangoon . 

♦ Mr. T. H. Wheeler (on leave) 

Vice-Consul 



Calcutta. 

Vacant 

Do. 

•• 

•• 

Moulmein. 

Switzerland. 




Bombay* 

Monsieur K . Bingger . . . . . • • . 

Consul-General 

• • 


♦Monsieur M. M. Stanb 

Consul 



Calcutta. 

♦Mr. E. C. Flury (on leave) 

Do. 

, , 


Madras. 

Mr. B. Butz (Acting) 

Do. •• 

•• 

•• 

Do. 

United States of America. 





Mr. J. G. Lay 

Consul. General 

.. 


Calcutta. 

Mr. W. L. Jenkins 

Consul . . 

, , 

• . 

Do. 

Mr. W. B. Kebllnger (on leave) 

Mr, E. V. Bichar^on 

Do. 

, , 

, , 

Bombay. 

Do. 


, . 

Karachi. 

Mr. A. B. Thomson .. .. .. 

Do. 

, , 

.. 

Madras. 

Mr. 0. J. Pisar 

Do. 


. . 

Rangoon. 

Mr. T. E. Burke 

Vice-CouBul 

, , 

. . 

Bombay. 

Mr. C. Everett (Acting Consul and in 

Do. .. 

, , 

, , 

Do. 

charge of Coniulatc). 




Do. 

Mr. W. H. Beach 

Do. .. 


, , 

Mr. B. B. Willey 

Do. .. 

. , 

, . 

Calcutta. 

♦Mr. B. D. Simonson 

Do. .. 

, , 


Do. 

Mr. W. B. Dou^as (Junior) 

Do. .. 

. . 

, . 

Do. 

♦Mr. W. H. Minor 

Do. .. 

. , 

, , 

Do. 

Mr. B. S. Parker 

Do. .. 

, , 

, . 

Madras. 

Mr. Koyn V. Gram 

Do. .. 

, , 

, , 

Rangoon. 

Dr. H, B. Osborn 

Do. .. 

, , 

, , 

Do. 

Vacant .. .. 

Consular Agent 

, , 

, , 

Bassein. 

Vacant 

Do. 



Moulmein* 

Vacant 

Do. .. 

• • 


Akyab. 

Umguay. 




Calcutta. 

Mr. T. P. Barton .. 

Consul • • 

• • 

• • 

Venezuela. 





♦'Mr. A. M. Tagore 

Consul 

• • 

*• 

Ckilontta. 


Honorary Contiil. 





The Army. 


Thd great sepoy army ol India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position w'lis occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. Qooi^c consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 03 were English and the rest 
Frenchi Portuguese, and natives. 

After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Bladras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The Englisli foothold in 
India was then precarious and the I'rcnch under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a laigcr military eitablishmcnt. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which I^wrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native Infantry were simi- 
larly organised by I.awrence and Clive. By 
degrees Eoyal Regiments were sent to India, 
the firat being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1764. 

Struggle with the French.— From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the mwer of England was 
establlE^ed by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandewosh in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1701. 
A number of Independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musaiman adventurers such as Hyder All of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Soringapatam 
in 1799. 

Heorganisatlon of 1796.— In 1796 the 
native armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troq^s were 13,000 strong and 


thn naiives numbered some 07,000, the infantry 
being generally forened Into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
comT>aDics each with largo establishments of 
Engiisb officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies wore nt tlie same time roomanised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
infiticuco. In pursuance of this policy iuj 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
wltli tlie French, and then turned liis attention 
to the Mahratta States, in wlilch Sindliia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a largo regular army offi- 
cered by Euremeuns under tlie French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindiiia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under Genera] 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Borar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duko of Wellingttjn, 
the pow(T of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assay e. Freiicli inttuenee 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released *from the domination of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequeutly Ilolkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore. — The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks ocourred at the fort of Vellore in 1800 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arect 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas Expeditions. — Several import- 
ant overseas exi)edition8 wore undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken trom the French ; Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, ana Java was conquered in 1811 by a • 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place In which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with ttie 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British durini^ 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
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Mabraita Ohiefa of Poona, Nagpnr, and Indore 
rose in anooession, and were beaten re^cUvely 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldl, and Mehldpur. Tbia waa 
tbe last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came Into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double- battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army waa 
organised In three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 08 of native infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of leaser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars. — 

In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous ictreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some incaaiires retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
rPAChing ctreets on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
tbe avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former eyes. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 184r}-46, when a iarge por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chilian wala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place In 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our array. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force «was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny. — On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 native troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
native troops ; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 46,000 native troops. The proportion 
of native to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; Interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 


Introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
c^v(>r, which had to t)e bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 


Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangul Pandc attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
waa tlie refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the olmoxioua cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
tt‘rma of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the Otii May. Next day tlie 
troops in Meenit rose, ami, aided by the mob, 
burned the house of the Europeans and murdered 
many, ^’ho troops then went off to Delhi. 
Unfortunately there was In Meerut no senior 
officer capable of .dealing wltli the situation. 
The European troops In tlie place remained 
inactive, and the mutineers were allowed to 
depart unmolested to spread the flames of rebel- 
lion. 


Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the preatige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contaiued a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few native battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans wlto did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capitaV constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime muti- 
ny had spread. The massacres of Oawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Bose's operations in 1858 ended In the 
defeat of the Banl of Jhansi. 

Minor Campaigns.—During the period 
until 1870, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 186JT the Arobeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian war. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Boberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns In 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1014, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1890, had 
little severe flghving, although engaged In many 
arduous enterprises. 
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Reorganisation after the Mntiny.~ln 

1857 the Bast India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was organised into three 
armies, viz; Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 05,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Re^ments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands 'were formed viz: Puniab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener's Scheme.— This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was aboli- 
shed and the Army divided into three tJoni- 
mands — ^the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal C’ommands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay In the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies — tho Northern and Southern— each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administmtivc 
responsibilities. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the held and were not replaced until 1910 
and 1917 when lK)th had practically the same 
functions as their i)redeces8ors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation “ Army ” to “ Command " 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two (k)inmandB 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those defiling with matters 
of policy, new principles or war. 

OThe commands were increased to four in 1020. 


Present System of Administration 
of the Army in India, 

The essential features of the Army, as cons- 
tructed on its present basis, will be found In the 
bibliography of The Army in India and its 
Evolution,** a publication issued with the an- 
thMlty of the Government of India In 1924. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responstbiUty and autho- 
rity In regard to the military administration 
In India. 


The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office. 
The post is filled by an officer of the Indian 
Army of high rank ; he is usually a 
General with recent Indian experience. The 
Military Secretary is assisted by one first grade 
staff officer, selected from the Indian Army. 
In order that he may keep in touch with the 
current Indian affairs, the Military Secretary Is 
expected to visit India during the tenure of 
his office. In addition, by a practice which has 
obtained for many ycais, a retired Indian Army 
officer of Idgh rank has a seat upon the Secretary 
of State's Council. 

The snperlntendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor-General In Council, 
who is required to pay due obctllenoe to all such 
orders as ho may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Army mlmlnistralion the same 
authority and functions as they exercise In 
respect of other departments of the Government: 
in the first phase of the representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by t-be Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Army ex]«ndlture 
and the direction of military policy have been 
excluded from the cont rol of the Tjcgislature. 

The Commander-In-Chief.— Tho next 
authority In tho chain of administrative arrange - 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, who by custom Is also the Army Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Heisabo 
a member of the C-'oimcil of State. All the 
work connected with the administration of the 
Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant. 
In a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centered in one authority,— the Commander- 
In-Chief and Army Member. In addition, he 
administers the Royal Indian Marine and the 
Royal Air Force In India. The Commander-in- 
Chl«f is asslsbid in the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers 
viz., the Chief of the General Staff, ilie Adjutant - 
General, the Quarter Mast or-Gencral and th<‘ 
Master-General of Sui>ply. 

The Army Department— The Staff of the 
Army Department Secretariat consists of a 
Secretary who, like the Secretaries In the civil 
departments. Is a Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India as a whole, pMsessing the 
'jonstltutional right of access to the Viceroy ; a 
Deputy Secretary, an Establishment Officer and 
three Assistant Secretaries, one of whom is also 
Secretary of the Indian Soldiers’ BoaM. The 
Inspecting Officer of Military Lands and Can- 
tonments is attached to the Army Department 
for advice, etc., on such matters. 

The Army Department deals with all army 
‘fCrvioes proper, and also the administration 
of the Royal Indian Marine and the Royal 
Air Force in India, in so far as qaestions reqnlr* 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
are oonoemed. The Army Department Seore- 
bariat has no direct relatioiis with commanders 
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or troops or the staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarters : it has continuous 
and Intimate relations with Aimy Headquarters 
in all administration matters and is responsiltle 
for the administration of Cantonments, the 
estates of deceased olhccra and the compilation 
of the India Army List. The Army administra- 
tion la represented in the TiCglslature by the 
Army Member In the Council of State, and by 
the Army Secretary in the Tjcgislative Assembly, 

The Military Council— Is composed of 
the Commander-in -Chief as President, and the . 
following racml>ers, namely : The (Jliief of 
the tleneral Staff, the Adjutant-General, the 
Quartermaster- General, the Master-Gi-neral of 
Supply, the Secretary to the Ooverninent of 
India in the Army Department and the 
Financial Adviser, Military Finance, repre- 
senting the Finance Dei)artment of the 
(Jovernraent of India. It is mainly an advisory i 
body, constituted for the piiriK)se of assisilng • 
the Commander-in-Chief in the performance of j 
his administrative duties. It has no collociivo 
responsibility. It meets when convened by the ' 
Commander-ln-Chlef for the consideration of 
cases of sufficient imporiance and dIfTiculty to 
require examination in conference, nie heads 
of the minor Independent branches of Army 
Headquarters and the directors of tcchnicjll j 
services attend when required. i 


(3) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operat ions, to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force normally consists of 12i Infantry l>rigades 
with n dne proi>ortlon of other arms. 

Tlie Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 6 
Cavalry Brigades. The Fi(‘ld Army is India's 
striking force In a major war. 

Army Headquarters. 

The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commandcr-in-Chief as tlie head, is 
founded n])on four Principal Staff Oflicers 
charged witli tlm administration ()f : — 

(a) Tim General Staff Branch ; 

(ft) The Adjutant- General's Branch ; 

(c) The Quartermaster-General's Branch, 
(rf) The Idaster-Gcncrai of Snpidy's Branch. 

The General Staff Branch deals with military 
policy, with plans of operations for the defence 
of India, with the organization and distribu- 
tion of the army for Internal security and external 
use. 


Military Territorial Areas. 

Indian Territory Is divided In four commands, 
CAch under a General Officer Commanding-iii- 
(!Jhief. The details of t,he organisation are given 
in the tablr on p. 252 and it will be seen tliat the 
Omimands comprise Iff districts: and 3 Inde- 
l)eiuleut Brigade Areas. Tlio Nortliern Command, 
with its headquarters at Murrec, coincides 
roughly with the Punjal) and North-West 
Frontier Province ; tlie Southern Command, 
witli he^adquarters at ]*oona, coincides roughly 
with the Bombay and Miulras J’rcsldencles 
and i>art of tlie Central Provinces; tiie Eastern 
Command, with headquarters .at Nalni Tal, 
cxilncides roiiglily with the Bengal Presidency 
and the United Provlnc-cs; while the Western 
Command, whose hejidquarters an* at Qnetta, 
covers Sind, Rajputana and Bjilucliistan. 

The General Officer Commandlng-in-Cliicf 
of eacli Command is responsible for the command, 
adminlstratioin training and general efficiency 
of tlie troops stationed witliin Ills area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements. 

Apart from the four Commands, the only 
formations directly controlled by Army Head- j 
quarters arc tho Burma district and the Aden j 
independent Brigade, which, mainly because of i 
Uieir geographical situation, cannot conveni- | 
e-ntly be included In any of tlie four Command i 
areas. j 

The distribution of the troops allotted to the ! 
Commands and districts has been determined j 
by the principle that the striking force must : 
be ready to function in war, commanded and ' 
constituted os it is in peace. With this end In I 
view, the Army in India is now regarded as ! 

comprising three categories of troops ; | 

(1) Covering Troops, | 

(2) The Field Army, ) 


I Tlie Adjutant-General’s Branch deals with all 
j mal.tcTB apiiertainlng l-o the raising, organising 
I and maintenance of the military forees, the 
I imacc dist ribut ion of the army, cllsrlidine, etc. 
I The .iudge A(lvocat-c-Geii(M*al forms ]>arts of 
» the Brandi. Tlie Director t»f Medical Hcrvicca 
; 111 India, wlio was iml<*pcmlcnt Ixjforo the war, 

I is now Iiu lmled in tli(i Adjutant-General’s 
I Branch. 

Tho Quartermaster-Gencrars Branch is 
concerned with tlie siK'ciffcation, provision, in- 
spection, maintenance and issue of suiipllcs, i.e., 
foodstuffs, forage, fuel, clothing, armaments, 
ammiiiiitioii, equipment, etc. 
i Tiio Master- General of Supply’s Braneh 
; coni.rols the ordnance and clotliiiig factories, 

I tlie Military farms and conducts ail matters 
! relating to contracts in respect of footl-stutfs, 


j Tlierc are other l>Tanches of Army Head- 
i quarters administered by officers who are not 
I classified ns Principal Staff Offltjers, Init are not 
I directly subordinate t o any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are ; 

(1) The Military Secretary, usually a Major- 
General, who deals with the' appointment, 
promotion and retirement of oflicers liolding 
tlie King’s (Commission, and tho selection of 
officers for staff appointments. 

(2) The Engineer-in-Chlef, also a Major- 
General and head of the Corps of Royal Engineers 
in India. 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff Includes certain technical advisers, 
of whom the most important are the Major- 
General, Gavidry, and the Major-General, 
Royal ArtIUery. 
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Chain of Command, 
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General Officer Commanding 
Madras District. 

(2nd class.) 
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General Officer Commanding 
Bombay District. 

(2nd class.) 

General Officer Commanding 
Poona District. 

(1st class.) 

General Officer Commanding 
Central Pro\inces District. 
(1st class.) 



General Officer Commanding 
i’rosiderjcy and Assam 
i)i.strlct. 

(2nd class.) 

Allahabad (Tndeivndent) 
Brigade Area. 

Delhi (Independent) Brigade Area. 

General Officer Commanding 
Unitod Provinces District. 

(let class.) 

General Officer Commanding 
Slnd-Rajpntana District. 

(2nd class.) 

General Officer Commanding 
Baluchistan District. 

(Ist Cla88.i? 

Zhoh (Independent Brigatlc) Area. 
General Officer Commanding 
Wazlrlstan District. 

(2nd class.) 

General Officer Commanding • 
I^ahore District. 

(Ist class.) 

General Officer Commanding 
Kawalpindi District 
(1st class.) 

General Officer Commanding 
Kohat District. 

(2nd class.) 

General Officer Commanding 
Peshawar District. 

(1st dass.) 
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Regular British Forces in India. ) congUt of three batteries, each armed with six 


The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit is 
located permanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India. In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas. The tour of overseas service 
of a British battalion is usually 16 years. In the 
case of British cavalry the same arraugcincnt 
cannot bo applied, as one unit only comprises 
the regiment. The normal tour of overseas 
duty for a regiment of Britisli cavalry is 14 
years. In Great Britain, in peace-time, units 
arc maintained at an establishnicut smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the ix5acc 
establishments exceed tlie war establishments in 
view of the fact that re.serve8 of British personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavalry. - Tlierc are 5 British 
cavalry regiments In India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
571 other ranks. 

British lofantry.— The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India is 45, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 882 
other ranks. 

In 1921, an Important change was made in 
the composition of a British infantry battalion 
in India by the Inclusion of a proi>ortion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British, In 1921, on the abolition of the Machine 
Gun Corps, eight machine guns were included 
in the equipment of a British infantry battalion. 
Tlie peace establi^mcnt of Indian combatant 
])ersonnel is fixed at one Indian officer and forty* 
one Indian other ranks. Tlie Indian platoon, 
as it is called, is transferred en Uoe to another 
British battalion when the battalion to which 
it was oilginally attached proceeds on relief out 
of India. 

Royal Artillery. — Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Boyal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
and as drivew, gunners and artificers in )mck 
batteries. In the frontier Brigade they are 
employed as gunners and artificers and in the 
Indian Heavy Battery as gunners only. 

The peace organisation of the artlliery at 
the pr^nt day is as follows: 

Uoyal Horae Artillery.— One brigade, consisting 
of headquarters, three batteries and three 
ammunition columns, and one unbrigaded 
battery and ammunition column. Each battery 
is armed with six 13-pounder guns. 

FieldiEigher and Lower EalcUdiahmenDJlrigadea. 
— Seven brU^ades on the higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries. ^ree brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries. 
Of the seven brigades on the hi^er establishment , 
four-brigades consist of two batteries, each armed 
with six iS-pouL-dcr guns, and two batteries 
cadb with six 4*5* howitsers. Three brigades 


howitsers. Of the three brigades on the lower 
establishment two consist of three batteries, 
each armed with six 18-pounder guns, and one 
battery with six 4 5* howitzers, and one brigade 
of two batteries armed with six 18-pounder 
guns, and two batteries armed ^vitli 4'5*howltzers. 
Two guns in each battery are immobile. 

Field ( Reinformnent) Brigade. — llie reinforce- 
ment brigode consists of two double batteries, 
each armf'd with six 18-poundcr guns, and two 
4*5* howitzers. 

Ammunitim Colimm.— 'JCwo Divisional 
ammunition (^luuuis arc maintained for 
tlie artillery of the first and second divisions, 
and one field arninunitJon column for the co- 
vering force brigade on the frontier. 

Indian Pack lingndcif. — Six brigades, cacli 
consisting of headquarters, one Brit ish and three 
Indian batteries, also one unbrigaded bat«tery 
and one section. Tiio Britisli battery and two 
Indian batteries i»cr brigade arc armed, or in 
process of being armed, with four 3-7* how 
itzers : the remaining batteries are armed with 
four 2*75“ guns. 

Medium lirigadea.^Hy/o brigades, each con- 
sisting of one horsedrawn and two tractor- 
drawn batteries. In addition, there are tlio 
1 tractor-drawn batteries, two armed with 6*. 
26 cwt., howitzers and one with 60-|K)undor 
guns on a lower establishment, each witli 
only one section mobile. For admlnist.ratlvc 

{ )uriK)8cs one of these lower establishment 
itttteries is brigaded with each of the two 
Medium Brigades : the third battery (armed 
with 60-poundcr guiis) is unbrigaded. In 
each brigade, therefore, tlioro are thrcotraclor- 
drawn and one horsedrawn batteries : in one 
brigade, the horse-drawn battery is armed 
with 60-pounder guns, In the other, with 6*' 
howitzers. 

Heavy Brfgcule. — Headquarters and one 
battery at Bombay, one battery at Karachi, 
and one at Calcutta. 

Frontier Brigade . — One brigade with licad- 
quarters at Kchat and detachments at Fort 
Lockhart, SaidgI, Idak, Bazani, Damdll, wlilch 
man the armaments of these posts: Tlial; 
Cliaman ; Bannn ; Peshawar ; Hindubagh ; Mala- 
kand ; Shagai ; Chakdara ; Fort Sandeman. 

Artillery Training CerUrea. — One centre for 
Indian ranks of II. H. A. and of field and 
medium batteries and another centre for Indian 
ranks of park batteries. These centres wore 
created for the recruitment and training of 
Indian personnel. 

Engineer Services. 

The Enjfineer-ln-Chlef.—Tbo head of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers In India is directly 
roBiionBible to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief. The Engineor-in-Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters Is responsible for: 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 

(2) The preparedness for war of the englnecr- 
, ingservi^. 
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(3) The supply of engiueer stores during war 

and peaoe. 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

(5; The constructional efladcncy, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 

The Organisation . — Tlio Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
vtz., the “ Bappers and Minors” and “ Pioneers*’ 
and the Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Cori)8 of Sai>pcrs 
and Miners is as follows: 

King George's Own Bengal Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Boorkec. Queen 
Victoria’s Own Madras Sapi)era and Minorca- 
witli headquarters at Bangalore, Boyat Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, with headquarters at 
Kirkce. Burma SapiKjrs and Miners, with 
Headquarters at Mandalay. ’ 

Tlio ])ersonncl of the Corps consists of Boyal 
Engineer officers, Indian officers holding the 
Viceroy’s commission, a certain number of Britisli 
non-commissioned officers, Indian non -com- 
missioned officers and Indian otlier ranks. 
Tlie first three Corps are commanded by a 
Liout.-Coioncl, who is assisted by two Majors, 
as Superintendents of Park and Instruction, 
an Adjutant, a Quartermaster, two Subadar- 
Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a Jemadar 
Quartermaster. Tlic staff of the Burma Sappers 
and Miners is proportionately less. 

Fl^d Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watcrsupply 
work. Field companies arc trained to accompany 
Infantry. Divisional headquarters* companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
'‘tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they arc required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e.g., heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical Installation. The Bridging Train 
comprises a sufficient number of pontoons to 
make a number of fioating bridges. 

The Military Engineer Services control 
all military works in India, Burma and Aden, 
except in the case of a few small outlying 
military stations, which are in charge 
of Public Works Department. They control 
all works for the Boyal Air Force and for the 
Boyal Indian Marine; and they are charged 
with all civil works in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the ordew. 
In each of these two areas, of the Chief Com- 
missioner and Agent to the Governor-General. 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government, and In Aden. 

The Engineer-in-Cliief is assisted by a Deputy 
Englneer-in-Cbief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechanical). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 


Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works In the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the CThief Commissioner. The CJhief 
Engineer, Western Command, is.thc Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Baluchistan. Both at Army Headquarters 
and in Commands there are Staff Officers, B. E., 
and Technical Officers. At the headquarters 
of each district there is a Commanding Boyal 
Engineer, assisted in the ten Ist class districts 
by A. C. B. Es. Officers of the Barrack Depart- 
ment are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers jvre in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
(ffiarges being divided into subdivisions under 
Hub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Bonds, Electrical and Mcchani- 
<‘al, and Furniture and Stores. Tliere are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Boads and the 
Barrack Deixirtment subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores arc assisted by store- 
keepers. 

Royal Air Force in India- 

Tlio Boyal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Cominander-in-Oilef in India as part of 
the defence services of the Indian Empire. 
The Air Force budget is incoriKirated in the 
Army estimates. The Commander of the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in India 
is an Air Vice-Marshal, wliose rank corresponds 
to tliat of a Major-General in the Army. 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the scat of the Govern- 
ment of India. Tlio Air Officer Ckimmanding 
has a headquarters staff constituted in four 
branches, .namely, air staff, personnel, 
technical and stores and medical, llie system 
of staff organisation is similar to the staff system 
obtaining in the Army. Broadly speaking, the 
duties assigned to the three divisions men- 
tioned are those which are performed by tlie 
General Staff Brandi, the Adjutant-Gonerars 
and Military Secretary’s branches, the 
Quartermaster-General's branch, and Medical, 
respectively, of Army Headquarters. Tlie forma- 
tions subordinate to Boyal Air Force Head- 
quarters arc: (1) The Wing Commands, which, 
in their turn, comprise the squadrons of 
aeroplanes. (2) The Aircraft Depot. (3) The 
Aircraft Park. 


The Wing Commands.— There are throe 
Wing Commands in India, namely, at Peshawar, 
Bisalpur and Quetta. The Wing Ckimmander 
is an officer with Air Force rank corresponding 
to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army^ 
Ho is equipped with a staff organised on the same 
system as the headquarters staff of the Air Force, 
iho Wing Headquarters establishment consists, 
approximately, of six officers and fourteen other 
ranks. 


The Squadrons. — Of tlie six squadrons, five 
are extended along the Nortli-West Frontier 
from Quettu to Bisalpur and one is station^ 
at Ambala. Tlio squadron is the primary air 
force unit and it consists, normally, of a head- 
quarters and three filghts of aeroplanes. A 
flight can bo detached temporarily but not 
permanently from its squadron, as repair fad- 
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litles, workshops, and stores cannot economi- 
cally he organist on anything lower than a 
squadron basis. The squadron headquarters 
comprises the officers and other ranks required 
for the command and administration of the 
squadron as a whole ; it includes the workshop 
and repair units, the armouries and equipment 
stores of the squadron. The number of aero- 
planes in a squadron varies with the type of 
aeroplane of which the squadron is composed ; 
but, speaking generaUy, all squadrons on a peace 
basis have twelve aeroplanes, four In each 
of the three flights. 

Of the six squadrons, two are equipped with 
De Havilland dA aeroplanes and are allotted 
to distant reconnaissance and bombardment 
duties ; tho other four, which are allotted to 
army co-operaliou duties, have Bristol fighter 
aeroplanes. The establishment of officers in 
a squadron consists of six ofticers in tho hcad- 

S ' Jrs and fifteen officers allotted to flying 
. Tliis allowL a reserve of one officer for 
each of tho operative flights. 

The Aircraft Depot — May conveniently 
be described as the wholesale store and pro- 
vision department of tho Royal Air Force. 
Technical stores from tho United Kingdom 
are received and, in the first instance, held In 
the Aircraft Depot. It is also tho main work- 
shop and repair shop of the Force, wlicro all 
engine repairs, mechanical transport repairs, 
and 'aircraft repairs of any magnitude are car- 
ried out. The Depot is located at Karachi, 
tho chief reason for selecting this place being, 
first that the climate of Karachi permits of 
European artiflwirs working efficiently for tho 
greater part of tho year, and, se<!ondly, it is 
contemplatod that tho projected Cairo-Baghdad- 
India air-route will enter India at Karachi. 
If this anticipation is realised, it will obviously 
be convenient to have in existence there a large 
Air Force maintonanco establishment. 

The Aircraft Park.— Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may bo des- 
cribed as a central retail establishment, inter- 
mediate between tho squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from tho depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
stocks held in the park arc, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept 
as low as distance from tho depot and local 
conditions will admit. In war, the Aircraft 
Park is intended to be a mobilo formation. 
In peace, the Aircraft Park is located ut Lahore. 
New aeroplanes, received from tho United 
Kingdom, are erected there, but no major re- 
pairs are undertaken. 

Composition of Establishments.— The 

personnel of tho Royal Air Force In India con- 
sist of officers, non-commissioned officers and 
airmen of the Royal Air Force of the United 
Kingdom, and Indian artificers and mechanics 
belonging to the Indian technical section. The 
officers are employed on administrative, flying 
and technical duties; but all are required to 
be capable of flying an aeroplane. A proposal 
to employ ncm-oommissioned officers as pilots; 
has been agreed to by the Government of India 
and there are now six of those in India. Other 

1 ) 


airmen are employed solely on tedi- 
nical work. The only flying personnel who 
are not officers are those numbering above and 
a few aerial Mnners who are airmen from vari- 
ous troops, non-commissioned officers and 
airmen are emjdoyed both With squadrons and 
at the Aircraft Depot and Park. The personnel 
of tho Indian technical section are employed 
entirely at the Depot and Park on technical 
trades, and consist of carpenters, fitters, fabric 
workers, Instrument repairers, machinists, etc. 

Thp total establishment consists of 218 
officers, 1,767 British non-commissioned officers 
and airmen and 138 Indians. 

In India, as in tho United Kingdom, tho Air 
Force has a medical service of its own. 


Rejrular Indian Forces. 

Indian Cavalry. — Tho present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21. 

TIio peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises : 

14 Britisli oflicers. 

19 Indian officers. 

512 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 

Indian Infantry and Pioneers.— The 

establislimcnt of the Indian Infantry is con- 


stituted as follows : 

Battalions. 

20 Infantry regiments consisting of . . 100 
3 Pioneer regiments consisting of . . 12 

1 Independent Pioneer battalion (4tJi 
Hazara Pioneers) 1 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of . . 20 
34 130 


The uornial strength of an active battalion 
is — 



Brltihli 

indian 1 

[ iiidian 


Otliccrs. 

OfhcCTH. 

other ranks 

1 nfaiitry . . 

12 

20 

742 

IMonecrs . . 

12 

10 

720 

GurkhaH . . 

13 

20 

921 


1’hc streugth of a training battalion de])ends 
upon tho number of battalions forming 
the regiment. 


Reserves for these units have to bo sufficient 
to proviio for an actual shortage on mobilisa- 
tion as well as for the maintenance of the mo- 
bilised unit at full strength for the first 8 months 
after mobilisation. 

Beserve. — The conditions of the reserve 
are as follows ; — 

(a) There are two classes in the reserve. 
Class A and Class B. A reservist is eligible to 
servo in Class A dp to 8 years combined army 
and reserve service, and In Glass B up to 16 
years’ combined service. 
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(b) Servico in the reserve is compulsury. 
Oh enrolment a man engages to servo at least 
6 years in army service, and to serve up to 15 
years in combined army and reserve service, 
tf required to do so. 

(e) Beservists will be trained tor not more 
than 1 month annually in the cases of Class A, 
and biennially in the case of Class B. During 
training the reservist will receive the full pay 

<a serving soldier. 

(d) Wme not under training, the reservist 
. ill receive pay as follows 

Class A, Bs. 7 per mensem. 

Class B, Bs. 4 per mensem. 

(e) A reservist will be discharged from the 
service after 16 years* combined army and re- 
serve service, when ho will receive a pension 
of Bs. 8 per mensem, or, if ho desires it, a gra- 
tuity of Bs. 300 in lieu. A reservist who is 
Invalidod from the reserve is granted a gratuity 
varying between 3 and 6 months pay and good 
conduct pay according to service. 

The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows : — 

Cavalry 2,043 

Artillery 2,r>2(» 

Sappers & Miners . . . . 1,710 

Indian Signal Corps . . . . 001 

Infantry 24,320 

Qurkasli 2 , 0(»0 

Pioneers . . . . . . l,24(i 

Independent Pioneers . . 81 


Total 


27,641 


The Signal Service.— Tlio Corps Is orga- 
nised on the sumo lines as a Sapper and Miner 
Corps, with a headquarters for rceniiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. The 
bead of the corps is the Signal OflQcer-in-Chief, 
who is attached to the General Staff Branch at 
Army Headquarters as a technical adviser on 
questions connected with signals, and is also 
responsible for the technical inspection of all 
signal units. A chief signal officer with similar 
functions is attached to tho headquarters of 
each Army Command. 


The headquarters, termed tho Signal Ttain- 
ing Centre, India, are located at JubbulTOie, 
and are commanded by a Colonel, assisted by 
a staff, British and Indian, organised on very 
much the same lines as the headquarters of a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

Tno various types of field units and the num- 
her maint^ed are : — 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops . . 4 

Divisional Signals 7 

Corps Signals 2 

Signal Parks 2 

In addition, there is an Array Signal School 

which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 

Royal Tank Corps.— Six Armoured Car 
Companies arrived in India in 1921. Two 
I more Companies arrived in 1926. Two Group 
! Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. They 
are located as follows; — the Northern Group at 
Bawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
mands Companies at Peshawar, Bazani, Lahore, 
Delhi and BarciUj for Cawnporc. The Sou- 
thern Group at Poona. This Group Head- 
quarters commands ComywinicH at Kirkee, 
Bangalore and Quetta. Tliere is a school at 
Ahmednagar for tlic training of U. T. C. per- 
sonnel and the conduct of experiments. Col., 
R.. T. C. at Army Headquarters, acis as Tech-, 
ideal Adviser on Tanks and Armoured Cars. 

Tho HmaUest Tactical Unit is the sub-section 
(Two Annoured C-ars). I’hcre are two sub- 
sections in a section, and 3 sections in a Com- 
pany. Each section is commanded by u (Cap- 
tain or a subaltern, and the Company by a 
Major. In addition to 12 Armoured (Jars 
(4 in each stretion), tliere is a mechanical re8er>'e 
of 4 cars on the Headquarters of each Company. 

5 Comi)anie8 are equipped with Crossley 
Armoured Care. 

1 Company is equipped with Kolls-Boyce 
1921 Pattern. 

1 Company is equipped with liolls-Royce 1914. 

1 Company is equipped with Austin Armour- 
ed Cars. 

With the exception of the Company with 
Rolls-lloyce 1914 pattern which have only 
one Vickers Gun, all the remiilnlng Armoured 
Cars are armed with two Vickers Guns. 


The establishments of the Royal Tank Coryis formations are sliown below; — 



Medical Services. — military medical 
services in India are cornyHiscd of the following 
cat^ories of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations : — 

(a) Officers and other ranks of tho Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving In India; 

(b) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
n military employment ; 


(c) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, viz.^ (1) assistant surgeons 
and (il) sub-assistant surgeons. 

(d) The Queen Alexandra's Military Nur- 
sing Service for India. 

(e) Tho Army Dental Corps. 

(/) The Indian Troops Nursing Service. 

(y) The Indian Hospital Corps. 
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Of these categories, the ofBoers and men of 
tlie Boyid Annv Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Carps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian MediofU Department and the Queen 
Alexandra's Military Nursing Service for India 
are primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the offleers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur^ 
eons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
ndian Troops Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Indian Army Service Corps and the 
Mechanical Transport Service- — ^The In- 
dian Army Service Corps is the counterpart of 
the Boyal Army Service Corps of the British 
Army. It has developed from the Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and its 
immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to a short time ago. Tlio Indian 
Army Service Corps is administered by the 
Quartermaster- General, and is one of the prin- 
cipal services included in the Quartermaster- 
General's Department. 

The Indian Army Service Corps is consti- 
tuted in two main branches, namely: (a) 
Supply, (b) Animal transport, and is supple- 
mented by the Mechanical Transport Service, 
which, in India, is constituted upon a special 
basis, but which is, generically, a sub-division 
of Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establirfiment at the 
present day is shown by categories in the 
following table : 

Supply. 


Offioers with King’s commission . . 28^ 

Indian oiHccrs 39 

Britisli other ranks 386 

Civilians 091 

Followers .. .. .. 3,008 

Total . . 4,067 

Animal Transport. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 01 

Indian officers 184 

British other ranks 88 

Civilians 148 

Silladar sarwans 720 

Sljladar iiSnoe Naiks .. .. 240 

Indian non -commissioned officers 

and drivers 14,748 

Artificers and followers . . . . 2,184 

Total . . 18,403 


The total numbers of mules and camels main- 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachments in Aden, 
Kadimlr and the Persian Gulf, are 10,771 and 
5,808 respectively. There are also 747 pack and 
draught horses and 612 pordes. Wheeled and 
pack transport are combined. The company 
on the lower establishment represents the 
pre-war '' cadre," other companies being man- 
tained in peace-time at full war establishment. 

The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following; 


Xofftc* ; 8 companies with 0 sections 
(higher establishment), 2 sections (lower 
est iblishmont.) and 15 sections in cadres. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed on 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor vehi- 
cles for iDediuin artillery brigades, armoured 
car companies and the tank corps centre sAd 
motor vehicles and drivers for the sappers and 
miners, the signal corps, motor ambuianoe con- 
vo 3 ^ for hospitals and field medical units, and 
vehicles for other miscellaneous purposes. The 
organisation as a whole is completed by a train- 
ing centre, a central stores depot, mobile repair 
units and worksliops, of which the most impor- 
tant is the large heavy repair workshop construc- 
ted after the war at Chakala. Like the Indian 
Army Service CJorps, the mechanical transport 
I 8er\ice is administered by the Director of Supply 
and Transport under the control of the Quarter- 
master-General. Exclusive of motor bicycles 
the total establishment now provisionally con- 
templated consists of 2,224 vehicles, of whidi 
1,156 will be actively employed In peace-time, 
while 1,068 vehicles will be spare and reserve. 

The mechanical transport is at present not 
actually a part of the Indian Army Service Gorpe. 
The officers of the service are mainly drawn 
from the Itoyal Army Service Corps, since aO 
present there are no facilities in India for train- 
ing officers in every branch of mechanical 
transport duties. The establishment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Boyal Army 
Service Corps. The establishment is com- 
pleted by Indian officers with the Viceroy’s 
commission, and Indian other ranks by the 
I.A.8.0. employed as drivers. A large number 
of Indians with non-combatant status are 
employed as artificers and followers. The 
strength and categories of the present provi- 
sional establishments are shown in the following 
table ; 


Officers with King’s commissions. 140 

British other ranks 400 

Indian officers and other ranks . . 1,020 

Indian driver reservists. . . . 1,228 

Civilians . . 282 

Indian artificers 1,106 

Followers 663 

Total . , 4.767 


The Ordnance Services which are partly 
Under the Q.M.G. and partly under the M.O.8. 
may be broadly described as the agency 
whoso duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a tectoi- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores. 

Army Remount Department.^-^The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
imposed on the remount service: (1) The 
mounting of the whole of the mounted services 
In India. (2) The provision of camels and 
draught bullocks for all units and services. (3) 
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The mainteoanoe of 66,410 animals. (4) The entt* 
meration throughout India of all animals avail- 
able for transport in war. (6) The animal 
mobilisation of all units, services and depart- 
ments of the army. (6) A general responsi- 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both in peace and war. (7) The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
in 1022 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. (8) Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character and a new horse- 
breeding area. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom. Its v.mposition is as follows: 
The Remount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Director, a Deputy Direc- 
tor, and a Staff Captain, 4 Remount officers, 
one attached to each Command Headquarters, 
6 Superintendents of Remount Depots, 6 
District Remount officers of horse-breeding areas 
and the Ahmednagar Stud, 16 Assistant 
Remount officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 

Veterinary Services in India—The Veteri- 
nary Services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of mounted British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery. I. A. 8. C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The Veterinary 
Services include : The cstablislimcnt of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unatta^ed List. All Veterinary Assistant Sur- 
geons. Ihe clerical establishment of the Army j 
veterinary Service. 

The Indian Army Veterinary Corps is orga- 
nised in 12 sections, attached in peace-time 
to Class I veterinary hospitals at certain impor- 
tant stations. 

Terms of service in the Indian army arc 
as follows : — 

Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army. 

Artillery, 6 years’ service in army for gunners, 

6 for drivers and 4 for the Heavy Battery 
personnel. 

S. <fe M. Corps, 7 years' service in army (5 for 
the Burma S. & Bf). 

Indian Signal Corps, 5 years' service in army. 

Infantry and Pioneers (except Gurkhas, 
the 4th Hazara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry), 6 years in army 
service and 10 years in the reserve. {Note : 
This is the minimum period of service with the 
colours. 16 years In Colour and Reserve sersdee 
must be done). 

Gurkhas, 4th Hazara Pioneers, trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry, and Indian comba- 
tant personnel of British Infantry Battalions, 

4 years* service in armv. 

Indian Military establishmontB of the Indian 
Army Oidnanoe Corps, 4 years' service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years* service in army and 
4 in the reserve. 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years* 
service in army. 


Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, dmmmers, 
buglers, lifers and pipers, 10 years' . service in 
army. 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of tliosc who are non-combatants, 
all School-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years* service in army. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
may be extended. Combatants may be enrolled 
direct Into the Reserve, In which case there Is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve In the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations In force. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 

These forces arc “ Civil *' troops, they are 
adminlst-ered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
Those forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following r — Kurram Mi1itia,Tochi Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts. CJhitral Scouts, Oilgit 
Scouts, Zheb Levy Corps and the Mekran Ijevy 
Corps. The various names show the localities 
in which each force is situated. 

Tbe Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects 6ame 
up for cx>n8idCTation, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service wonld be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
ciency ; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
is limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of memners for training and service 
is clearly defined . Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
i varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the powe** of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions’ 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all brandies 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
infantry — in which are included railway bat- 
talions, — machine gun companies, R.A.S4C. 
sections, and the Medical and Veterinary 
Corps. Units of the Auxiliary Force are 
under the command of the local military 
authoritv, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally ui a case 
of emergency. Their role Is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throui^out 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of tbe sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enroUsd 
member of the force is entitled to a oertalo 
bonus. Men enrol in the Anxillmry Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person Is entitled 
to claim fails discharge on the completion of frnr 
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yeart* eervloe or on attaining the am of 46 
yean. Till then he can only be dw^arged 
on the recommendation of the advtaory oom- 
mlttee of the area. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force Is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianlsatlon of the military 
services. The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
i.fi 08 e classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 

S rofesaion. It is intended, at the same time, 
) be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
fdiip of the force for this latter reason carrks 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
in certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It lias been modelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of two main categories, provincial 
uattallons, and the univenily training corps 
baitalioni. The latter are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities. They are 
tridned all the year round, and are equipp^ 
with a permanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps battalions, it is not 
intended to enforce the liability to render 
actual military service. Theii purroso is main- 
ly educative, to inculcate discipline and form 
character. But, incidentally, they are expected 
to be a source of supply of both omcers and men 
for the provincial battalions. 

The members of the provincial battalions 
acoopt the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions wore 
constituted in the first instance. The number 
has since beem raised to twenty and, though i 
the unit ostabllshment has not been completely I 
filled in all cases, the movement has already I 
adiieved a greater degree of success than might j 
have been anticipated at so early a stage. It 
is in contemplation to diversify and extend 
the scope of the force by constituting some 
ancillary units. Althou^ for the present the 
infantry arm only has been created with the 
addition of the I.T.F, Medical Corps, the force 
by law may Include every other army service. 

Hen enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases. On the com- 
ptetion of the first period they can re-enrol, i 
woiuntarUy, for further spedfled periods. | 
During his first year, every man does twenty- 
eight days* preliminary training, and during 
every year he receives twenty-eight days* perlo - 
dieal training, I 


I The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
*• Imperial Service Troops,** consist of the miU- 
i tary forces raised and maintained by the Bulers 
• of Indian States at their own expense and for 
I State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to bo lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
I discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
' Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of Brh'i^ officers, termed 
" Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,'* to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
I of their States. 

I After the war had ended, the Indian States, 

■ like the Government of India, undertook a 
i military reorganisation, which in a number of 
j cases, has already been carried out. The prln- 
i cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
] ed more or less generally, Is that In future the 
Indian State Forces should be composed cf three 
categories of troops, namely: 

^ Class A. — ^Troops In this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army systun and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons os correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

CUus B. — ^These troops consist of units wliich 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A; but they are 
not orgmised on present-day Indian Army 
establishments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
tliat of Class A troops. 

i Class C. — These troops consist In the main 
I of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline, and armament, proscribed for this 
class, is generally lower than tiio standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 

! The actual strength of the Indian State 
I Forces, on the Ist October 1025, amounted to 


Cavalry 


.. 8,207 

Infantry 


. . 19,862 

Artillery 


.. 854 

Sappers 


.. 791 

Camel Corps 


■ . 462 

Transport Corps 


.. 1,662 

Motor Macliino Gun Batteries 

18 


Total 

..31,241 


I Officers. 

There are two main categories of offloers in 
the Indian Army ; those holding the Ring's 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy's 
Commission. The latter are all Indians (apart 
from the Gurkha officers of Gurkha battaUons 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules mode thereunder. 
Until recent years Indians were not eligible for 
Ring’s Commissions. 
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King's Commissioned Officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two sources: from 
aniong the cadets who pass throi^h the Royal 
MiHtary College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of Officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, roqulrements 
cannot be complete by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst. When a cadet has qualified at 
Bandhm^ and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Admininrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential 
that every offieor should, In the first instanee, 
receive a thorough grounding in combatant 
duties, and acquire at first hand an intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the combatant 
arms. 

The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
oourse, attained at about 26 years’ service; 
promotion beyond this rank is determined by 
selection. 

Indian Officers. — One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold a King’s com- 
mission in the army. It was proposed that 
King's commissions should bo obtainable by 
Indmn gentlemen In the following three ways : 
(1) By qualifying as a cadet through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst ; (2) by the selec- 
tion of specially capable and deserving Indian 
officers or non-commissioned officers of Indian 
regiments who had either been promoted from 
the ranks or joined their regiments on direct 
appointment as Jemadar; (3) by the bestowal 
of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
officers who had rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of education precluded 
their being granted the full King’s commission. 
A number of honorary King's commissions are 
still granted annually to a limited number of 
Viceroy's commissioned officers of the class 
described in the third category mentioned above. 
The second of the sources of selection mentioned 
has since been almost entirely abandoned 
for the reason that a Viceroy’s commissioned 
officer of this class cannot, as a practical matter, 
hope to have a normal career as a King’s com- 
mibloned officer. It is the first of the three 
avenues of selection mentioned which gives the 
fullest opportunity to the Indian of satisfying 
a military ambition and of enjoying a military 
career on terms of absolute equality with the 
British officer, who, as a general rule, also 
enters the army by qualifying at Sandhurst. 
It was decided that, in the first instance, ten 
vacancies at Sandhurst should be reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 


A further measure adopted by the Govern* 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for a King’s coinmiaslon in the army 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years. 
These dispositions will render it possible to 
provide from Dehra Dun sufficient candidates 
to fill the ten vacancies at Sandhurst whidi 
are at present allotted annually to Indians. In 
February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should bo completely 
Indianized. Tlio units selected f or Indianixation 
were : 7th Light Cavalry ; 16th Light Cavalry ; 
2/l8t Madras Pioneers; 4 /19th Hyderabad 
Regiment; 6th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry; l/7th Rajput Regiment (Q. 
V. O. L. I.); l/14th Punjab Regiment; 2 /1st 
Punjab Regiment. 

Training Institutions. 

The following institutions exist In India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units: 

Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers School, Belgaum. 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms School, Pachmarhi. 

School of Physical Training, Ambola. 

Machine Gun School, Ahmcdnagar. 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Education, Belgaum, 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Array Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 

Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta- 
blishment, Rawalpindi. 

Their object is to ensure to all formations 
and units throughout the army a constant 
supply of officers, warrant officers; non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, provided with a thorough 
up-to-date knowledge of various technical 
subjects, and with the ability to pass on this 
knowledge. 

The King George Royal Indian Mllitaiy 
Schools at .Thelum and Jullandur also exisji for 
the education of the sons of Indian sc^dlers 
with a view to their finding a career in the 
Indian Army. 

Army In India Reserve of Offlcerg.— 

Previous to the Great War there had been what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Ofikseis, 
a body of trained officers available to replacfi 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proven 
that for many reasons this reserve did not meet 
the requirements and in September 1922 sane* 
1 tlon was given to reconstitute the I. A. R. O. 
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Tile reconstitution proposed and sanctioned 
was as follows: — 

(a) The following gentlemen could be granted 
commissions in the Keserve. 

(1) Officers holding King's commisBlons who* 
having retired from H. M/s forces, were not liable 
for further service. 

(2) Officials, other than Military Officers, 
serving under the Government of India. 

(3) Private gentlemen residing in India. 

(b) Commissions would not usually be given 
to any one over the age of 28, unless he had pre- 
vious commissioned service in the Begular Army, 
I.A.R.O. or I.D.F. 

(c) The new Reserve would supply the Army 
in India and not only the Indian Amy as before. 

(d) The Reserve would be formed on a fixed 
establishment lor each arm and branch of the 
Amy. 

(e) In the Indian Army the officers would 
be TOsted to definite groups and units. 

(f) Officers would be divided into two groups 
(i) those immediately available for service in 
emergency and (ii) those who would not be avail- 
able until the first group was exhausted. 

(ff) All officers would do periodical training 
of 30 days a year either with a regular unit or 
if that were impossible with the Auxiliary 
Force. 

(h) All officers would receive Rs. 750 for 
each period of 30 days* training in lieu of pay 
and allowances. 

^ The Fighting Races. —The fighting classes i 
that contribute to the composition of the j 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly j 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army have since the war un- 
dergone fiuctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Frovious to the war the Slhiis 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution 
of the Gurhhas was also large; it is probable 
that these amasses preserve their preponder- i 
ance. The Sikhs, who Inhabit the Puniab | 
originated in a sect founded near Lahore by a i 
peasant in the early part of the sixteenth con- I 
tnry and in the course of a hundred years grew i 
into a formidi!ble militant power. Muhamma- 
dans of various races contribute a still larger 
proportion to both the cavalry and infantry. 
These are drawn both from the north and the i 
south of India, as well as from beyond the Fron- I 
tier. They are all excellent fighting men, hardy I 
and warlike, who have furnished sodlers to all j 
the great powers of India for many hundreds of ! 
yean. As cavalry the Muhammadans are per- ^ 
haps unequalled by any other race in the East, i 
being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms, i 
Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas ' 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete ; 
liattalions, which during the war were cou- ! 
siderably increased. As fighters in the bills ^ 


they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans of 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalls 
and Kumaonis are equally good mountaineen. 
The professional mliita]^ caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput, inhabit- 
ing not only Rojputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East. Their high caste and ooiMequent 
prejudices in no respect inteifere with their mar- 
j tial instincts and efficiency in war. Theyfumlth 
! many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any owier troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in tlie East. The two battalions which 
wore all wc had in 11)14 liavo since been added 
to. The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the DcUii and Rohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was th^o 
people wlio held out so bravely at Bharatpur 
and repelled liord Lake's army in 1805. They 
liave proved tticmsclves good soldlors on the 
battlefields of Europe. Dogros are good and 
steady soldiers found in tlie lilUy districts of 
the Punjab. They fought well in Flanders and 
in Mesopotamia. 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re- 
vived the reputation held by their race in the 
days of Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. It is probable that their proved effi- 
ciency in war will lead to their recruitment in 
larger numbers in future. 

In addition to the castes that have boon men- 
{ tioned, low caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the Pio- 
; neer regiments and Sappers and Miners, and 
I done their duty well in every campaign in which 
: they have been engaged. 

j During the war the Victoria Cross was 
I awardiid fur (OusplcuouH gallantry to 4 Indian 
I offijxTS and 7 other ranks of the Indian Army. 

Summary of India's Effort in the War.— 
In a despatch by the Commander-in-Ohief 
published in July, 1019, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war ore review- 
ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India's contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 104,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 701,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards nou-combatonts, the pre-war sbrength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indisji per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 048,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594^ which include 36,606 deaths from 
ail causes. The number of aulmals sent over- 
seas was 175,000.* 


# 1 * ^5® * record of the services of the Indian Army in the War, see The Indian Year Book 

for 1020, p. 152, if tt^. 
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effectives, 1025. 



Combatant Services . . 


Dopartmootal and Administrative 
Services 


Other Sor Vicos .. 


British 

Officers. 

BritUh 

other 

Banks. 

Indian 

Officers 

and 

other 

Banks. 

Others. 

Total. 

4,460 

59,450 

139,722 

22,752 

226,384 (tf 

2,090 

2,075 

14,980 

12,975 

32,420 (6) 

400 

993 

17,378 

5,674 

23,840 (e) 

•• 



(a) to (6) 

(cOjitO 1 


iV.if. — ^All reserves arc excluded. 

Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


A part of the Dofenco expenditure on the 
Indian Budget is incurred in England » the 
nature of such expenditure being indicated in 
the detailed Tables of Army, Marine and Mili- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. Tliis 
exTCnditure is met by transfer of funds from 
India. Since April 1st, 1920, the accounts have 
been prepared on the basis of the rate of 2 /-per 
rupee for the conversion of English sterling 
transactions into rupees. The sterling value of 
the rupee has, however, stood at a lower level 
in recent years — it is anticipated that the 
average rate for 1925*20 will work out at O.y^jd. 
In consequence of this variation from the 2 /- 
rate, largo sums have to bo brought to account 
as credits or debits on account of exchange 
In respect of transactions involving remit- 
tances to or from India. All these exchange 


tion attributable to the various headings in 
respect of outlay incurred in England is cal> 
culated every month on the basis of the ave- 
rage of the daily telegraphic transfer rates from 
Calcutta to London, and transferred to these 
accounts; and It is considered, with reference 
to the circumstances of each year, whether the 
balance remaining under the snsj^nso heading 
after those transfers arc made should be written 
of! to revenue or kept in suspense against tho 
possibility of opposite results in succee^g years. 

As a rule, tho receipts collected by the va- 
rious departments are not set off against ex- 
penditure as appropriations In aid, but aro 
shown separately on tho receipts side of the 
budget. I’his is especially the case with the 
receipts of tho Military Departments, which 
amount to considerable sums. 

Tho Provincial Governments incur no ox- 


instance under a 

suspense heading ; the por- • iicnditure for Military purposes. 

Summary of Defence Expenditure (Gross.) 

Table 1. 

— 

1923-24. 

1024-25. 

1925-26, 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Kevised 

Estimates. 

* Budget 
estimates 
as passed. 



Bupees (OOO’s omitted.) 

1 1 

Army 


55,f)4.58 

58,61,10 

65,47,21 • 

Marino 


96,54 

77,32 

83,00 

Military Works 


4,13,20 

4,11,54 

3,95,96 


Total • • 

61,04,32 

60,40,96 

60,26,17 
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Note8.--<1) This Bummary IndudeB the j <2) All Expenditure for Military pnrpoeea 
cost of the Eoyal Air Force, which is included | incurred in tlie United Kingdom by the Indian 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- 1 Government, as also all contributions to the 
dituro on non-cifectlvo services, but does not ■ Imperial Guvcnimeitt for those purposes, aro 
include debt servia*. included in the above figures. 

Analysis of Defence Expenditure. 

1. The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, shown for India and 
England separately : — 

Table 2, 


1 1923-24. 

1924-26. 

1925-26. 


Closed 

Revised 

Budget 


Accounts. 

Estimates. 

Estimates. 

India. 

Enpccs (OOO’s omitted). 

A. Standing Army : 

(1) Effective Services : 




Maintenance of the Standing Army 

28,59,50 

26,95,37 

27.37,36 

Educational, etc., establishments and 
Working Excuses of Hos])ltal8, 




Depots, etc 

9,02,53 

8,40,28 

8,24,18 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 




monds, etc. 

2.03,42 

2,04,70 

2,02,74 

Stock Account 

— 3,64.03 

—2,57,04 

—1,16,70 

Special Services • . 

1,88,40 

40,84 

58,85 

Miscellaneous charges 

23,47 

2,22,8.3 

90,78 

Unadjusted expenditure 

— 13,52 

•• 

•• 

Total' Effective Services 

:J7,99,80 

.37,01,98 

37,97,20 

(2) Non-effective Services: 




Non-effective charges 

5,74,71 

5,29,51 

6,11,09 

B. Auxiliary and Territorial Forcer : 




Effective 

1,05,42 

1,05,45 

1,09,32 

0. Boyal Air Force : 




Effective 

1,46,14 

1,27,27 

1,41,11 

Non-effective 

3 

1 

21 

Total: India: 

— 

— 

— 

Effective 

40,51,42 

39,94,70 

40,47,63 

Non-effectiye 

5,74,74 

5,29,52 

6,11,30 

1 Total 

— 

46,26,16 

45,24,22 

45,58,93 
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Table 2 — contd. 


1923-24. 

1924-26. 

1925-26. 

Closed 

Revised 

Budget 

Accounts. 

Estimates. 

Estimates. 


ENGLAI7D. 

A * standing Army : 

(1) Effective Servlcjes : 

Maintenance of the Standing Army 
Educational, etc., egtablisbmontB and 

Working Expenses of Hospitals, 

depots, etc. 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com* 

mands, etc. 

Stock Account 

Sjpedal Services 

Miscellaneous charges 

Total Effective Services 

(2) Non-effective Services 

B. Royal Air Force : 

Effective 

Total: England 

Total Army Expenditure — 

Effective 

Non-effective 

Grand Total 


(Rupees OOO’s omitted) 


2,87,67 

2,49,00 

2,47,60 

21,47 

29,85 

24,67 

4,07 

4,70 

4,40 

1,11,56 

1,84,08 

1,03,67 

61,16 

82,00 

1,20,00 

65,99 

24,88 

63,10 

"5,61,82 

6,04,51 

6,63,34 

3,64,70 

3,72,10 

8,69,68 

51,90 

60,27 

66,41 

9,68,42 

10,36,88 

9,88,28 

48,65,14 

46,59,48 

46,66,38 

9,89,44 

1 9,01,62 

8,80,83 

65,1)4,58 ■" 

1 65,61,10 

56,47,21 


The amounts expended in England on effee-' 
tlve services consist of such charges as pay- 
ments to the War Office in London in rcsi)cct 
of British Forces serving in India, the transport 
to India of those forces, and payments on ac- 
count of stores taken to India hy British troops, 
educational establishments in England for 
Indian Services, etc. The expenditure on non- 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for services in India and to non-effective 
and retired officers of the Indian Service, and of 
various gratuities. 

Of the sum of Rs. 562*5 millions allotted In 
the Budget for 1925-20 to meet the net expen- 
^ture on Military Services (i.e,, after deduct- 
ing Defence Iteccipts;, Its. 52 40 millions 
will be available for expenditure under 
the heading “Army,” made up of Rs. 429*8 
millions for expenditure in India and Rs. 94 * 8 
millions In England. The former ffgurc includes 
Rs. 81 *6 millions for exchange on net expen- 
diture in England, Jts. 1*2 millions being the 
cost of Stationery and forms supplied to, and 
printing work done for the Army by the Civil 


Department which from 1925-26 will be borne 
by Military Estimates, Rs. 1 million for payment 
in India of gratuities and allo^anoes to suridaB 
officers of the Indian Army and Rs. 5*2 millions 
'on account of cost of water and electricity, etc. 
supplied by Military Engineer services to Army 
units and establishments which will be charged 
under the appropriate heads in the Army Esti- 
mates from 1925-26. It also allows for a credit 
to Army of Rs. i* l millions representing the 
present value of the Dera-Ismail Khan Tank 
DecanviUe Railway to be taken over from Army 
by the Railway Department. The English 
expenditure includes £1,200,000 for payments In 
England of gratuities and allowances to surplus 
officers of the Indian Army. 

The gross working expenses of military esta- 
blishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and i^rage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base me- 
chanical transport workshops are included in 
the Budget. 

The division of expenditure on MUUary 
Engineer Services between India and England 
is shown below ; 


— 

1923-24. 

1924-26. 

1926-26. 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

India (including exchange) 

England 

Total 

(Rup 

4,05,97 

7,23 

CCS 000*8 omitted 
4,05,99 
6,56 

i) 

1 3,91,42 

4,64 

4,13,20 

4,11,54 

3,96,96 


The estimate for 1924-25 includes about Rs. 3,00,000 for special expenditure in Waxirlstan. 
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The following table gives the average strength of Enropean troops, Regulars and Territorials 
and the main facts as regards their health in 1921 with comparative figures for the quinquennial 
periods 1910-14 and I9lfi-19 and for the years 1915 to 1924: — 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent homo. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 average 

60,440 

89,380 

303 

488 

2,094*67 

1915 

44,891 

86,952 

267 

889 

1,764*19 

1916 

60,737 

46,802 

397 

1,343 

2,414*56 

1917 

80.825 

62,372 

300 

1,337 

8,686*46 

1918 

87,982 

90,637 

1,424 

2,007 

5,286*61 

1919 

66,561 

54,982 

438 

4,324 

8,246*84 

1915-19 average 

66,199 

58,;167 

583 

1,980 

3.277*63 

1920 

67,332 

61.429 

3S6 

2,314 

3,488*08 

1921 

58.681 

60,53 5 

408 

749 

3,070*04 

1922 

60,166 

37,836 

284 

714 

1,902*32 

1923 

63, *39 

37,595 

237 

970 

1,793-31 

1924 

58,014 

38,560 

246 

870 

1,857-95 


THE INDIAN TROOPS. 

The average strength of Indian troops including those on duty In China and Kcpal and other 
stations outside India, but excluding those on X'lcld Service, was 220,731 in 1019 us compared 
with 841,458 in 1018. 

The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and Invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods I9i0-14 and 1015-10 and for the years 1915 to 1024 inclusive : — 







Aver- 

Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 

Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

DcatlM. 

Invalids. 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

Aver- 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

1910-14 

average.. 


71,218 

673 

609 


544*6 


6*4 

20*’ 


119,985 

89,315 

1,026 

6,415 


744*4 

8*55 

46*1 

38*{; 

1916 



1,248 

3,746 

6,260 

767*4 

8*97 

26*9 

87*7 

1017 

191,242 

141,787 


3,421 

6,556 

741*4 

11*61 

17*9 

84*S 

1918 

341,458 


0,959 

6,539 

13,897 

866*3 

29*17 

19*2 

40*7 

1910 
1916-19 
average . . 

229,731 

176,313 

2,742 

4,999 

9,191 

767*6 

11*94 

21*8 

40 *C 

204,298 


3,436 

4,824 

7.792 

7^8* i 

16*81 

23*6 

88*] 

1920 

216,445 

164,987 

2,124 

4.564 

9,265 


9*81 

21*1 


1921 

176.384 

119.215 

1,782 

3,638 

6,031 

670*7 

10*16 

20*7 

84*4 

1922 

147,840 

77,468 

1,014 

2,659 

3.639 

5-M-O 

6*86 

18*0 

24*€ 

1923 

143,234 


856 

2,-528 


466-7 

5-98 

16*3 

20 -ea 

1924 

134,742 

57,014 

772 

1,731 

2,432 

423-1 

5-73 

12*8 

18 Of 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1008 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known as the East indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- 
rally varied in strength from time to time, and 
of late years in particular there have been 
several changes In its composition, the most 
recent being in the direction of strengthening 
It, owing to the disappearance of strength in 
the other squadrons of the Eastern Fleet. In 
1908 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 1906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 
ated, it oonsisted of two second class and two 
third olasB cruisers, and remained at this 
strength until 1910: when one second class 
cruiser ^as withdrawn and two smaller vessels 


substituted, and three cruisers were lent from 
the Mediterranean to assist in the suppression 
of the arms traffic in the Gulf. By 1918 the 
position of the East Indies squadron bad con- 
siderably improved. The battleship Swift- 
sure had taken the place of the second class 
cruiser which had been flagship, and a modem 
second class cruiser replaced the Perseus. 

The Squadron in 1925.--The composition 
of the Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
is as follows : — 

“ Effingham " (Flag), Cruiser : 9,770 tons. 
“Cairo,*’ Cruiser; 4,190 tons. “Colombo,.** 
Cruiser ; 4,190 tons. Sloops “ Crocus,’ ** Cycla- 
men ’’ and “ Lupin *’. Special Servi’eo vessel 
“ Triad ” (Senior Naval Ofiicer, Persian Gulf.) 
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The proMrtlon of contributions from the overseas Dominkms towards naval expenditure 
Is shown in the following table Issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave details : — 

Aecelved from 

Nature of Service. ’ 

1 ToUl. 

India 

Australiaa Common- 
wealth Dominion of 
Canada. 

Australian Commonwealth. 
Do. 

Dominion of New Zealand. 

Unba of South Africa . • 
Newfoundland 

Maintenance of His Majesty’s Ships In Indian Waters.. 
Indian Troop Service (on account of work performed by 

the Admiralty) 

JElepayment on account of services rendered by His Ma- 
j^ty's Ships engaged in the suppression of the Anns 

Traffic in the Persian Gulf 

Contributions on account of liability for Retired Fay of 
Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 

Survey of the N. W. Coast of Austratia 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 

of the Royal Navy Reserve 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im- 
perial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 

Naval Reserve 

General maintenance of the Navy 

Maintenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve . . 

1 £ 
100,000 

8,400 

04,000 

10,800 

7.600 

41.000 

100,000 

65.000 
3,000 


Total 

4i6.8( 0 


Indians Marine Expenditure. 

Since 18C0 india has paid a contribution of varying amounts to tho Imperial Uovemmect 
In consideration of services performed by the Itoyal Ifavy. Under existing arrangements 
which date from i830-7, the subsidy of £100,000 a year is paid for the upkeep of certidn 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India. The expenditure amounts to nearly £400,000 
annually. 

ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Boyal Indian Marino (The Sea Service 
under tho Government of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoscander 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England 
in 1012 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 

The periods and titles have been as follows: — 
Hon. E. I. Co.’s Marine . . 1012 — 1086 
Bombay ii • . 1080 — 1830 

Indian Navy .. 1830 — 1803 

Bombay Marine .. .. 1803 — 1877 

H. M. Indian Marine . . . . 1877—1802 

Eoyal Indian Marine . .1802, Present day. 

The Bfarine has always been most closely 
connected with Bombay, and in 1008 when 
the E. India Ck>. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine Es- 
tablishments were amalgamated into on Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Director. 

. War Service of the Marine. 

1012-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch, 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
OhNUt of India. 1744 War with France, cap- 


ture of Chandemagorc; and French ship In- 
dienne. In 1750 Capture of Castle of Gheria. 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah. letter 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondlcherryi 
Trincomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ealph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship in Port Louis. Early part of the nine- 
teenth century suppression of Jowaaml Pi- 
rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
Tara. 1813 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Sevemdroog. 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf- 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against the Beni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade oi Berbera and 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. 
1S40-42 War in China. 1843 Scinde War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1845-40 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Bangoon, MarUiban, 
Bassoln, Prome and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Bushlre, Muhammerah and 
Ahwaz. 1850-57 War in China. 1857-59 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Island of B^t. 1860 China War, Canton, 
laku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys- 
sinian War. 1882 Egyptian Camp^gn. 1885 
Egyptian Campaign. 1885 Third Burma War. 
1889 Chin-Lshal Expedition. 1890 Suakin 
Expedition. 1897 Expedition to Iifitirbe, 
Mombossa B. Africa. 1899-1902 8. African 
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War. 1000>01 Boxer RebelUon In China 
relief of Pekin. 1002>04 Somaliland Expedition , 
Suppreasion of Arms Traffic operations, Persian 
Gulf, 1012-14. 

During the War 1914-1918 Eoyal Indian 
Marine Officers were eniployed on many and 
var ious duties. Eoyal Indian Marine Ships 
“Duiibbin,** ** Hardinge," “Northbrook/’ 

Lawrekob,” ** Dalbousib ’’ and “ Minto ’’ 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Officers also served in the Boyal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea, North Red Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Peurts, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and In Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to e a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 res- 
pectively for these and other duties. 

When the War Office assumed full control 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a largo number 
of Regular and Temporary Officers and men 
were seconded to the Royal Engineers and 
General Service respectively for duties in the 
Inland Water liransport which controlled all 
River Transport work in that country, and 
these officers held many important executive 
appointments in that unit. • 

The moveinonis of all sea transt>orts between 
India and the various theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers. 

Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Dockyards and mine sweeping operations 
were carried out with these and launches off 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing duties. 

Retired Royal Indian Marino Officers were 
employed on naval t ransport duties lu Eng- 
land and France, and also in very responsible 
positions with the Inland Water Transport 
in France. 


Service In the War 19t4-18.— The Royal 
Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a very 
active and conspicuous part in the European 
War. These arc set out In detail In the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editions 
(?. ». PP. 202 et 9eq.), 

Personnel, 1926t 

DIRBOTOB. 

Captain E. J. Headlam, o.s.i., O.X.Q., D.8.O., 
R.I.X. 

(The Director, R.I.M., advises the Govern* 
montof India on all maritime malters. Is also 
Principal Naval Transport Officer, East Indies.) 

Defutt Dirbotor. 

Capt. E. W. Huddleston, o.l.E.,O.B.B.,E.i.if. 

Financial Advises. 

R. E. Odling, Esq. 

Chiee sttpekintkndbnt to the 
DIRECTOR, R. I. M. 

E. O. Carey, Esq. 

Officers. 


Captains .. .. 9 

Commanders 24 

Licutcnant-Coinmandcrs, Lieutenants, 
Sub-LioutcuaiitB and Midshipmen . . . . 68 

Eugiuccr-Captain 1 

Engineer-Commanders 9 

Enginccr-Licutciiant-Cummanders, Engi- 
ncer-Lieutcuauts and Engiiiccr-8ub- 
Lieutenants .. .. 44 

WARRANT Officers. 

Boatswains, European 11 

Clerks 14 

Boatswains, Indian 9 

Engine Drivers, 1st class . . • . • . 1 


Petty Officers and Men 

i^ho aio mostly recruited from the Ratnagirl District of the Bombay Presidency, 





Ships, 





R. I. M. S. 

DuSerln 

..8,260 tons 

., 10,191 Horse 







Power 



Station Ship . • 


Clive 

..2,100 ii 

.. 2.422 


Burma 

and 





Andamans. 

Bloop .. •• 

it 

Cornwallis 

..1,290 .. 

.. 

it 

Aden. 


Despatch Vessel Light 
Honse Tender. 

$s . 

Lawrence 

..1,259 „ 

.. 2,020 

it 

Persian Gulf. 

Surveying Ship 

tt 

Investigator .1,185 

.. 1,600 

a 



It • . 


Palin urus 

.. 444 „ 

.. 486 

i. 



Receiving Ship 

i» 

Dalhousie 

..2,195 iJ 

.. 2,200 

it 

Bombay 

Ship. 

DoP2t 

Patrol Ship .. 

tt 

Patban 


.. 3,^0 

ti 


•a • • • • 

ti 

Baluchi 

a 

#5,00 
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In addition to the above there are 88 vessels composed of steam trawlerS) service laiinohef, 
taraet towina tugp, powder boatSi military sorvloe launchesa distributed at Bombay) Oalcuttn, 
Adeti> Bangoon and Earadii. 


Dockyards. i 

There were two Boyal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
neing the m(n*e important. The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories. 

Pbxvoipal OmoERs, Bombay Book Yard. 


B. I. M. Officers, 


Assidard Marine Transport Officer, Ist Grade, 
Lieutenant-Commander Q. T. D. Wells, RJ.M. 

Assistant Marine Transport Officer, 2nd 
Grade, Lieutenant G. V. G. Beamish, R.I.H. 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships of the Eoyal Indian Marine, and in 
the B. I. M. Dockyards, the following appoint- 
ments under local Governments are held by 
the officers of the Boyal Indian Marine 


Oommarider of the Yard, Comdr. B. H . Garstin 

03;B.»R.I.M. 


Ohief Engineer of the Yard, Engineer-Captain 
F. B* Phillips, O.B.E., R.i.M. 

Marine Store Officer, Engineer-Commander 
W. W. Collins, R.I.M. 

Ist Assistant to the Chief Engineer of the Yard, \ 
Engineer-Lieutcnuiit-Commandcr W. G. Mau- 
flcld, R.I.M. 


2nd AssisUini to the Chief Engineer of the Yard, 
Bngineer-Lieutenant-Cominandcr J. E. Moloney, 

a.LM. 

Maintenance Offifier, Lieutenant-Commander 
C. J. Bicoll, D.8.0. , R.I.M. I 

Civilian Officers. 

Chief Constructor, Mr. E. F. Newnham,o,i.E. 
Eledrioal Engineer, Mr. S. W. Bedolift. 
Oonetrucior, Mr. E. 'Williams. 

,, Mr. W. J. Kenshott. 

Ajssistant Constructor, Mr. W. G. J. Eraneis, 

Medical Staff. 

Marine Surgeon, Lieutenant-Colonel W. M 
Houston, M.B.,I.M.6. 

Warrant Officer in suh-medical charge, DocI*- 
sranf Assistant Surgeon J. B. D’Sousa, 

1.1C.P. 

B. I. M, Warrant Officers. 

Boatswain of the Yard, Mr. C. Mahon, 
Boatswain, R.I.M. 

Boatswain-in-Charge, Arsenal Stores, Mr. P* 
O’Hara, Boatswain, r.i.m. 

Master-at-Arms, Dockyard Police, Mr. E. E. 
Hayes, Boatswain, rj.m. 

Master- at- Arms, Dockyard Police, Mr. F. C. 
D, Meade, Boatswain, rj.m. 

Police Boatswain, Mr. Sk. Xurudln, Boat- 
swain, R.i.M. 


BOMBAY. 

Port Officer; Assistant Port Officer, Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor and 2n)i.8rdand 
4th Engineers and Ship Surveyors to the 
Government of Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Port Officer, Deputy Port Officer and 
Deputy Shipping Master, Principal Engineer 
and Ship Surveyor, 2nd and 3rd Engineer and 
Ship Surveyors to the Government of Bengal. 

Narayanganj ( Bengal). 

Engineer Superintendent of the Police 'Vessels, 
Bengal Government. 

Burma. 

Principal Port Officer, Burma, 1st and 2nd 
Assistant Port Officer, Bangoon, Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor and Superintend- 
ing Engineer to the Government of Burma, 
Assistant to the Principal Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor and Superintending Engineer to the 
Government of Burma and Engineer Superin- 
tendent of Government Vessels in Lower 
Burma. 


Mandalay. 

Marine Transport Officer and Superintending 
Engineer. 

Akyab. 

Port Officer. 

Bassein. 

Port Officer. 

Moulmkin. 

Port Officer. 

Chittagong. 

Port Officer and Engineer and Ship Surveyor. 


Madras. 

Presidency Port Officer and Deputy Consei* 
vator of the Port. 


Aden. 

Port Officer. 


Poliee Boatswain, Mr. Sk. Gliulam Husain, 
Boatswain, r.i.m. 

Afortne Transport Appoindments, 
Bombay. 

Divisional Marine Transport Officer, Com- 
mander M.P. Cooper, R.I.M. * 


Karachi. 

Fort Officer, Assistant Blarlne Transport 
Officer and Engineer and Ship Surveyor. 

Port Blair. 

Sngince rand Harbour Master. * 
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THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


The official aimouncomcnt of the proposal 
to reconstruct tho Iloyal Indian Marine os a 
Government department, to bo called the 
Royal Indian Navy, was made by the Viceroy 
in the Council of State in February, 1926. Ho 
said that tho creation of an Indian Navy had 
been under tho consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India for some time past, and the 
intention of Government to take measures was< 
strengthened by the recommendations of the 
Mercantile Marine Committee to reorganise the 
Royal Indian Marino on tho linos of a comba- 
tant naval service. After consulting several 
naval experts tho Government of India appoint- 
ed a committee to formulate doiinito pro- 
posals. 

The following were the members of tho Com- 
mittee: President. — General Lord Rawllnson, 
Commander-In-Chief, India ; Members. — His 
Excellency Rear-Admiral (now Vice-Admiral) 
H. W. Richmond, Commandor-in-Chief, His 
Majesty's ships and vessels. East Indies station ; 
Sir B. N. Mitra, member of the Council 01 the 
Governor-General of India ; Mr. E. Burdon, 
Secretary to tho Government of India, Marine 
Department; Capt. E. J. Headlam, Director 
of the Royal Indian Marine. 

Tho Committee met at Delhi during February 
1925 and prepared their report which was 
approved in draft form by the late Lord Raw- 
liiiaon before his death in March 1925. It 
stated generally : " The scope of the task 
entrusted to us is to draw up a scheme for the 
purpose of putting into effect a policy defined 
as in the following formula : ' The recons- 

truction of the Royal Indian Marino as a com- 
batant force to enable India to enter upon the 
first stage of her own naval development, and 
ultimately to undertake her own naval defence.’ 

Our terms of reference arranged for 
convenience in tho order in which wo shall deal 
with them are as follows : — 

To prepare a scheme for the reorganiza* 
tion of tlm Royal Indian Marino so as to form 
the nucleus of an Indian Navy with special 
reference to (1) tlie functions to bo ultimately 
performed jpy the Indian Navy and tho methods 
of employment with a view to its undertaking 
those functions. (2) The number and class of 
vessels that can be maintained with available 
budget allotment. (3) Recruitment, strength, 
training and conditions of service of personnel. 
(4) Relations between the higher command of 
the Indian Navy, tho Government of India 
and the Gommander-ln-Chief, East Indies, 
including tho proposed cmi)loyment of a Chief, 
Naval Staff, India. (5) Provision for and 
maintenance of vessels including tho continu- 
ance or abolition of tho Royal Indian Marino 
Dockyard." 

A Force. — The Committee ob- 

serves that by far the most important aspect of 
the new force in its early stages will be its duty 
as a training sauadron. The new personnel 
will need to bo thoroughly trained in gunnery, 


inincsweoping, harbour defence and seaman- 
ship. Ill tills connection wo cannot insist 
too strongly on ships of tho Indian Navy 
becoming from tho first a sea-going force. 
ElUciency and enthusiasm alike will melt away 
if the new navy remains in port and practise 
nothing but liarboiur defence. A valuable 
service which we think that the Indian navy 
should be able to undertake in the near future 
will be the responsibility for policing the Per- 
sian Gulf in iieaee timo, by which means tho 
three vessels maintained in those waters by 
tho Imperial Government will be set free of 
other duties at present performed by the Royal 
Indian Marine. Wo consider that tho Maiino 
Survey should bo retained, as its work in peace 
and war is essential to a fighting sea service. 
Control of station ships at Aden, Port Blair, 
Rangoon and the Persian Gulf, to attend to 
tho conveyance of troops and officials and to 
supervise the work of lighting and buoying in 
adjacent waters should not be a function of 
the new navy. Retention of these responsi- 
bilities would not be. In oiur opinion, compatible 
with development of a fighting force. Tho 
work of carrying troops can bo contracted for 
commercially at rates which could hardly faU 
to be cheaper than existing arrangements. 
Tho how service should also bo responsible for 
marine transport at present carried out by tho 
Royal Indian Marine. The cost of storage 
and maintenance in this connection will bo a 
charge against tho Indian Navy. 

Peace Time Functions. — The functions of 
the new Indian Navy in peace time will there- 
fore be as follows: (a) Training of personnel 
for service in war; (ft) Services required by 
the Indian Government in the Indian Ocean 
and Persian Gulf ; (c) organization of the naval 
defences at the port;S which are under the con- 
trol of the Indian Government ; (d) survey 
work in tho Indian Ocean; (e) Marine trans- 
port work for tho Government of India. 

We recommend that in accordance with 
its new functions tho service should be known 
as tbe Royal Indian Navy and should fly the 
White Ensign, which is the recognised flag of 
the naval fighting forces of the Empire. 

As regards tho number and class of vessels 
the Oommitteo says ; *' On the assumption 
that these will bo the functions of the L^lan 
Navy we consider that a squadron of four 
sloops, two patrol craft vessels, four trawlers 
and two survey ships, together with one depot 
ship, as already suggested, would sufiEice to 
begin with." 

The Committee estimate that the net annual 
cost of maintaining such a force would amount 
at first approximately to Rs. 63 lakhs. This 
figure is exclusive of the following items: (1) 
Rs. 12,50,(X)0 cost of lighting and station ships 
which should be met from lighting fees and 
debited to other departments. At present two 
lakhs of this expenditure is debited to political 
estimates and the remaining ten and a half 
laklis to marine estimates. (2) Rs. 4,00,000 
for military launches which will be included 
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in military estimates. (3) Rs. 1,14,000 on 
account of transport establishment, hitherto 
debited to His Majesty’s Government. (4) 
Pension chaises for ratings wliic^h will bo a 
negligible figure for tJie first few years. 

The Committee then refer to the estimates 
of the last two under marine department and 
observe that, taking the present cost of the 
Boyal Indian Marine to be an average of the 
years 1024*25 and 1925-20 the annual cost of 
the proposed forces would compare as follows : 

Boya ] Indian Marine total net cost, 
Ks. 61,62,000. 

Net annual cost of Indian Navy, Rs. 62,60,000. 

The cost on lighting and station ships and 
military launch^ would remain the same, 
namely, Bs. 16,50,000. Tims the excess of 
the/atuiual cost in respect of the Indian Navy 
oVBt that of the Royal Indian Marine would he 
Rs. 10,98,000. This excess, however, is likely 
to be reduced to a considerable extent by the 
^easing of dockyards and still further if, as is 
contemplated, the Government of India ins- 
titute a system for the levy of fees for lighting 
on shipping companies. 

Apart from recurring expenditure the Com- 
mittee estimate that there will be initial expen- 
ses, assuming that new sloops will be provided 
by the Home Government on loan to the Indian 
Navy costing nine lakhs. 

The Establishment.— The following esta- 
blishment of officers and warrant officers will he 
required:— Flag-Officer Commanding, 1 ; Cap- 
tains, 9.; Commanders, 19 ; bt.-Ckimmanders 
and Lieuts, 42; Sub-Lleuts., 8; Midshipmen 
4 ; Boatswains, 14 ; Knglneer Capt., 1.; Engi- 
neer Commanders, 5 ; Engineer Lieut.-Com- 
inanders, Engineer Lieut., and Engineer Sub- 
Liouts. 38 ; Assistant Surgeons, 6. 

The figures for the executive and engineer 
officers Include provision for the following j>ort 
appointments at Calcutta, Rangoon, Madras, 
Bombay, Karachi and Aden ; —Captains, 5 ; 
Commanders, 6 ; Lieut. -Commander, 1 ; Engi- 
neer Commanders, 3 ; Engineer Lieut. -Com- 
manders, 10 ; Boatswain, 1. 

Commissions for Indians.— The nature of 
the Commissions to be granted to officers in 
the Indian Navy is of importance. >Ve recom- 
mend that King’s Commissions similar to those 
now held by officers in the Royal Indian Marine 
be granted to British and Indian officers alike. 
(Commissions should confer an authority limited 
to the force in which they are granted, namely, 
the Royal Indian Navy. We strongly depre- 
cate the use of any form of commission which 
might convey the impression that the officers 
of the Indian Navy held a purely subordinate 
status, such as is held by the Viceroy’s com- 
missioned officers in the Indian Army. With 
the proposed initial strength of the force the 
recruitment of executive officers will be required 
at a rate of about three a year. We agree 
generally with Admral Richmond’s recom- 
mendation that British and Indian boys should 
enter by competition at the age of 18 exactly 


in the same way as public school cadets are 
now taken Into the Royal Navy. 

Recruitment of Cadets.— We also ame 
with the proj)os{il that Indian cadets should be 
mainly recruited through the Brinco of Wales 
College, Dchra Dun. The examination for the 
cadotsliip would Im) hold simultaneously in 
England and in India. One ap|K>intmeat 
every year should he reserved for an Indian by 
either from Dchra Dun or an English public 
school, subject to reaching a minimum qualify- 
ing standard in examination. For some time 
at any rate standard of education at Dehra 
Dun will be appreciably lower than at an En- 
glish public schoool. It will, therefore, probably 
b.i n ecssary to raise the age limit for Indians 
recruited from Dehra Dun to the Indian Navy 
from 18 to 19 years on the analogy of a similar 
rule which already obtains in the case of Indian 
cadets for the Army. As the age of study at 
Dehra Dun is 12 to 18 it is likely that several 
years will e’ai )80 before any Indian cadets 
enter the navy from that institution. We do 
not see how this can be avoided. Cadetship 
should, liowcvor, bo open to Indian boys at 
Englisl) public schools from the l)eginning. We 
understand that there is a considerable number 
of these, some of whom might be attracted 
towards the service in the Indian Navy. On 
passing the examination British and Indian 
cadets should undergo a course of two years’ 
training in naval technical schools in the United 
Kingdom. On the completion of their training 
cadets would be given their commissions In 
the Indian Navy and would proceed to Join 
a squadron in Indian waters. 

Tecbnical Troinlntf — “ We have considered 
the possibility of conducting initial tecbnical 
training in India but this would ebtall very 
great expenditure on establishment, and would 
reduce to the vanishing ix)lnt tlie funds avail- 
able for ships. It occurs to us that Indian 
entrants into the navy vi'i Dehra Dun will 
normally liave no sea experience whatever 
before passing their entrance examination into 
the Navy and that fthey are then sent straight 
to the United Kingdom and made to undergo 
sea training in small vessels in home waters 
there is a possil>ility of undue discouragement. 
We therefore propose that candidates for the 
Indian Navy in the last two years of their 
education at Dehra Dun would be given oppor- 
tunities for short cruises and some i^a training 
in sliips of the training squadron for officers 
and warrant officers of the new service. 

W’e do not proimsc any departure from the 
rates of pay and pension now drawn by 
offi(‘crs of tlie Royal Indian Marine. These 
rates were revised in 1920 and are in our view 
likely to prove suitable. We need not, there-, 
fore, complicate our scheme for reorganization 
by introducing any proi)osals under this head. 
Ratings will be drawn from the same class and 
in the same manner as lascars are at present 
recruited for the Royal Indian Marine. The 
rates of pay will also be the same, but provision 
will have to be made for pensions and for fur- 
lough. We are confident that this class will 
provide suitable material for manning a com- 
batant force and that if the terms of service 
are made attractive they will be forthcoming. 
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li might be found advisable to open up new 
fields m recruitment on the Malabar coast, 
Coromandel coast, at Chittagong and elsewhere. 
The training of recruits which will also include 
educational training will bo carried out at 
llombay In deiK)t ship and the training squa- 
dron. It will l)c necessary in the initial stages 
to obtsin the service of two 8|)ecialist officers, 
(gunnery and minesweeping) to 8Ui)erviso the 
training of recruits. We have considered the 
question of employing British petty officers 
Instructors, but in view of the language diffi- 
culty we are doubtful whether their services 
would be of any value. 

We recommend that engineer officers 
should be recruited for the Royal Indian Navy 
in precisely the same manner as they now are 
for the Royal Indian Marine, that is to say, 
appointments are made by the Secretary of 
State for India. A candidate must have served 
at least five years as an apprentice in a recog- 
nized engineering firm or a Government dock- 
yard. A candidate must not be less than 2L 
or more than 25 years of age. In order to 
facilitate the entry of Indians into this branch 
of the service we recommend that the Govern- 
ment of India should give financial assistance 
to suitable Indian candidates who are anxious 
to undergo the necessary training and qualify 
for selection. This assistance might take the 
forms, inter alia of passage concessions and 
payments of premia to engineering firms and 
Government might also exert their influence 
to induce such firms to take Indians as appren- 
tices. One vacancy in tliree should also be 
definitely reserved for an Indian if a suitable 
candidate is forthcoming. The terms of servico 
should remain as at present. The port engi- 
neering appointments mentioned will continue 
to be available for promotion of these officers.” 

The report then discusses the important 
question of the command : “We propose that 
the command of the force should be vested 
in a flag-officer with the title of ‘Flag Officer 
Commanding.’ This officer should be 
appointed from the Royal Navy at first, but 
later on the appointment should normally be 
held by an officer of the Indian Navy. We 
prefer the title of Flag Officer Commanding to 
that of Chief of the Naval Staff as more des- 
criptive of his status and duties. ‘ Chlef-of- 
Staff’ implies an advisory position without 
executive powers. The tenure of office in our 
opinion 8houlc> be for a minimum period of 
three years. In the early stages an Indian 
^'avy could be administered by a single com- 


mander with a small staff. The simpltr the 
organisation the more ecouomloally will it be 
controlled. 

In his relation to tlie Government of India 
the officer (ximmanding should bo in a position 
substantially analogous to that of the Air 
Officer Commanding the Royal Air Fori«, that 
is to say he should be suboidinate to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India in the latter’s capacity 
of minister of defence and responsible to him 
for the administration and efficiency of the 
Navy. I/lke the Air Officer 'Ck>mmanding, he 
should also have the right of personal aeoess 
to the Viceroy for the purpose of consultation 
on Important questions, relating to the 
Navy. 

His headquarters should be in Bombay, 
but we propose tliat he should be at liberty to 
pay periodical visits to the headquarters of 
the Government of India in order to confer 
with the marine dei)artmont. 

In war time unity of command is essen- 
tial, and we therefore recommend in war the 
ships and the personnel of the Indian Navy 
should automatically come under the direct 
control of the Commander-in-Chief, Bast Indies. 
For this reason as well as others we think it 
desirable that the post of Flag Officer Com- 
manding should never be held by an officer 
senior on the navy list to the Naval Comman- 
der-in-Chief.” 

Leasing of Dockyard!— As regards the 
maintenance of vessels, etc*, the Committee 
state : ” We have considered very carefully 
the question of the dockyard. There are three 
possibilities open to the Government of India : 
First to sell the yard outright ; second to retain 
it under their own management ; third to lease 
it for a term of years to a private firm. We 
have no hesitation in rejecting the Idea of a 
sale.” 

After examining all suggestions the Committee 
state : ” We recommend that the dockyard 
be offered for lease, and we consider that the 
lease should be for a period of fifteen years 
in the first instance. An essential condition 
should be that work for the Indian Navy should 
be given priority whenever requlr^. The 
refit, however, of ships of the Indian Navy 
should not be a perquisite of this yard, but 
should be open to competitive tonders. The 
existence of other yards in Calcutta and C^- 
lomlK) and of Mazagaon dockyard in Bombay 
itself should act as a safeguard against mono* 
lK>ly and (xuisequont intlation of charges.” 
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Indian finance has undergone such remarkable 
nhangas daring the last few years that some 
general introduction of the present position is 
required. Originally there was one budget 
for the whole m India, the provinces receiving 
fi;imd allowances with which to meet their ex- 
penses. As the provinces grew in importance and 
la power, it was obvious that these conditions 
could not continue, and there developed a long 
ataruggle between the Provinces and the Govern- 
nentof India, the former claiming a larger share 
cf the revenues raised within their borders and 
aiaater freedom in the spending of them, and 
w Ck>vemment of India, perhaps not unna- 
tuially, striving to retain its control. But by 
^degrees the situation was improved into a work- 
lag compromise. Ck>ntracts were made between 
the Government of India insuring to the provin- 
ces adequate and growing funds, an important 
element in those contracts being the division 
of certain heads of revenue between the Province 
and the Government of India, so as to give the 
Province as the tax collecting agency an incentive 
to develop revenues to a reasonable extent. 
Iiotar, the provinces were given the product of 
certain fixed heads of revenue instead of the 
usufruct of divided heads, such fixed heads 
being decided by negotiation and agreement. 
A change of this character went deeper than 
appears at first sight. When the Government 
cl India was entitled to half of any particular 
head of revenue it naturally kept a jealous eye 
on expenditure charged to that revenue, and 
changes of policy which might affect the yield 
of that revenue. This gave occasion to much 
interference with the provinces which was 
increasingly resented. But when there was a 
cleaner cut between the revenues of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the provinces occasions 
forinterference and control were naturally fewer. 
It may be said that by the time of the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1019 a satisfactory adjust- 
ment between the financial roles of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provinces had been 
Cenohed and the real friction was small. 

The Clean Cut. — Progress went very much 
Initber in the Reform Act of 1919. By that 
instrument there was made what is for all prac- 
tical porpoees a clean cut between Imperial 
and Provincial finance. The Government of 
India took unto itself the whole product of those 
taxes which experience and usage have reoog- 
uiMd as federal rather than State, which is 
a better description of the relations between 
the Government of India and the Provinces 
than Imperial and Provincial. Such taxes are 
customs, income tax, posts, and telegraphs, 
railways and the salt tax. It made over to the 
provinces, for their free and unfettered disposal, 
the yield of the other great taxes, such as land 
revenue, exol8e,foiestB,6tamps,and miaceilaneous 
heads. The full definition and dividing line 
Aiawnunderthlsscbemewillbefoundinthe sec- 
tion The Government of India (g.v.) But when 
u balance sheet on these lines was draan it was 
found that the Government of India vr&» 
Insoffloiently provided with money to carry 
nut its lesponaibilitles. The deficiency was 983 
lakhs of rupees. It was very difficult to adjust 
thia contribution equitably amongst the provin- 
ces oonoemed, beoanse under the various settle- 
ments offeoted there was a wide dispiirity bet- 
ween the oonditioos of the various province^. 


Ultimately the following decision was arrived 
at, with machinery for the gradual extinction 
of the provincial contributions, if ever the 
Government of India is in the happy position 
to be able to do without the funds. Meaatime 
all that needs to be said is that whilst the dispa- 
rity of the contributions from the various pro- 
vinces is at first sight glaring, in practice tnere 
is no such disparity, and the financial authorities 
of Bombay can be found to argne that that 
Province is much worse off than l^ras, though 
the Madras contribution is so much larger. 
The only other point is that this scheme lias 
already broken down in part, the great and 
wealthy Province of Bengal having secured 
temporary evasion of its payment on the plea 
of poverty. 

In the financial year 1921-22 contributions 
shall be paid to the Governor General in 
Council by the local Governments mentioned 
below according to the following scale 


1 

Name of Province. 

Contribu- 
tions (In 
lakhs of 
rupees). 

Madras 

848 

Bombay 

58 

Bengal 

68 

United Provinces 

240 

Punjab 

175 

Burma 

64 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

22 

Assam 

15 


From the financial year 1022-23 onwards a 
total contribution of 983 lakhs, or such smaller 
sum as may be determined by the Governor 
General in Council, shall be paid to the Governor 
General in Council by the local Governments 
mentioned in the preceding rule. When for 
any year the Governor General In Council 
doterininea as the amount of tlie contribution 
a smaller sum than that payable for the preced- 
ing year, a reduction shall bo made In the 
contribution of those local Governments only 
whose last previous annual ooutiribution exceeds 
the proportion specified below of the smaller 
sum so determined as the total contribution ; 
and any reduction so made shall be proportionate 


to Buoh excess: — 

Madras 17— fiOtbs. 

Bombay 13— 90thB. 

Bengal .. •• •• ..19 — 90th8. 

United Provinces .18 — 90thB. 

Punjab .. 9— 90thB.' 

Burma .. .. •• --fil — 90thfi. 

Central Provinces and Berar .. 6 — 90tba 
Assam •• •• •• ..21— 90ths. 


It is however the fixed policy of the Govern- 
ment of India to abolish these provincial contri- 
butions altogether as soon as the finances will 
allow. Indeed this is inevitable. The Provinces 
are ctiarged with the service of the great growing 
heads of expenditure, such as that on education, 
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sanitation, and what arc broadly termed the 
** nation building’* forces. At the same time 
the provincial sources of revenue show no signs 
of oonsiderable expansion. There is strong 
public sentiment against large enhancements 
of Uie land revenue ; indeed Indian opinion leans 
rather toward the wholly Illogical procedure 
of stabilising the land revenue by permanent 
settlements, despite the disastrous expe- 
rience of Bengal; the excise revenue, which 
is a big item in the provincial budgets, especially 
of Bombay, must inevitably decline in r^ponse 
to the strong Indian movement towards the 
reduction of the drink traffic and ultimate prohi- 
bition. On the other hand, the new taxable 
sources In the Provinces are very small, and are 

overhaul of the In^n revenues wh^h has been 
made by the Taxation Committee, whose report 
is now awaited. But owing to the financial 
embarrassments of the Government of India 
no progress in this direction could bo made 
until the presentation of the Budget of 1925-26, 
save the elimination in toio of the contribution 
of the Province of Bengal. In the Budget of 
1925-26, with whch we deal below, there was rea- 
lised a surplus of Its. 3*24 ci ores, which was treated 
as a continuing surplus on the existing scale of 
taxation. In deciding what should be done with 
this the Government of India came to the 
conclusion that the claims of the Provinces to re- 
lief should bo the first charge. Bengal was there- 1 
fore excused the whole of its contribution for 
a further period of years. A sura of lls 74 lakhs 
was kept in reserve as i)ro vision for contingencies. 
The balance of Ks. 2J^ crores was distributed 
amongst the Provinces in the i)roportit)n set 
forth in the table above. Under this allocation — 

Madras — contribution of Bs. 348 laklis reduced 
by Bs. 126 lakhs. 

United Provinces — contribution of Bs 240 
lakhs reduced by Bs. 56 lakhs. 

Punjab — contribution of Bs. 175 laklis reduced 
by Bs. 56 lakhs. 

Burma — contribution of Bs 64 laklis reduced 
by Bs 7 lakhs. 

Apart from the Bengal contribution this left 
a Provincial Contribution of Bs 6i lakhs to be 
further reduced or abolished os soon as the 
financial position jiermitted. 

Whilst these remissions were in strict accord 
with the Devolution Buies which fixed the propor- 
tions set out in the table above, those rules 
have never been accepted by the Provinces which 
are hardest hit by them and the demand for their 
revision Is so insistent that it will not be sat- 
isfied so long as any provincial contributions 
remain, and even then some Provinces like 
Bombay maintain that they can never carry 
on without larger revenues, and esj^cially aslmre 
of growing revenues like Income Tax. To meet 
this demand a further contribution was made 
to the Provina^s. It lias been noted above 
that the Government of India intended to keep 
of their estimated surplus a sum of Bs 74 lakhs 
in reserve against contingencies. It decided to 
sacrifice Bs» 60 lakhs of this. Non-recurrhig 
grants were made to four Provinces for one year 
only, Bombay receiving Bs. 22 laklis, '‘Burma 13 
lakhs, the Central Provinces Bs. 9 lakhs and 
Assam Bs. fMakhs. 


a?5 


Railway Flnanea.—Tho year 1924-25 wa^ 
marked by another step of great importance in 
the better organisation of Indian finance. As 
is explained in detail under the section Ballwaya 
{q.v.) the Government of India is a great railway 
owner. It owns and operates Itself a very largo 
proportion of the railway system through v^t 
are called State Hallways ; it is the principal 
sliareholder in other lines which are Irasod to 
Companies which operate them. Prior to, the 
year in question, the railway finances were 
incorporated in the general finances of ^e 
country. The effects of this were unfortunate. 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines, the railways wejc not conducted 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were . not 
determined by tlie needs of the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Government of India. The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed In the report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
called after the name of its chairman, the Acworth 
Committee, which recommended the entire 
separation of the Bailway Budget from the 
general financtis. Some delay incurred in giving 
effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
out in the year 1924-25. The bases of the settle- 
ment wore complete separation of finance; a 
definite anTiual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues ; and the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they arc placed l^fore 
the Assembly. The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent, on the capital 
at charge, plus one-fifth of thA surtdus promts; 
f urtiier, if after the payment of the contributions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Bailway Beserves exceed the sum of Bs. 3 
crores, one-third of the excess should bo paid to 
the General Be venues. The effects of this change 
arc expected to be yield to the General Bevenucs 
a fixed contribution from the railway property 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usuf- 
ruct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commercial principles. 

1. Recent Indian Finance. 

The year 1024 marked a distinct and very 
i mportant stage in the finances of India. Thoae 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember th^eneral trend of the country’s 
balance sheet. Up to the outbreak cf the 
war it was a record of very oarefni finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, all such surpluses, save when they 
wore in the nature of “windfalls’* going to 
the avoidance of debt. Throughout the war 
the finances were carefully handled and with 
certain moderate increases In taxation the 
accounts were made to balance. But com- 
mencing in 1919 a lamentable change oamo 
over the situation. The wanton invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directly some 34 crores of rupees. 
Nor was this all. whilst the military resis- 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to easy 
seizure if It had been thought worth white to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
large part of the Korth-West Frontier ablaso 
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and to thrust on the Ooverument ol India a 
stales of ooctly expeditions. ben these were 
completed, there remained the necessity of 
estaolisbing a new Frontier system to talte 
the place of that which collapsed in 1910. 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
country of Waziristan, {q. v. Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating posts 
and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
bv a aeries of very expensive roads. This 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
equilibrium of the whole country. Nor is it 
possible to acquit the Finance Department of 
the CK>vemment of India in the difficult post- 
war period ol a relaxation of that close control 
of expenditure which in previous years hod 
balanced the accounts, even in the years of 
(amine and plague. The result was that the 
accumulated deficits of the Government of 
India reached the very high figure of Es. 100 
crores. This led to two results. 


Beirenchment and Taxation.~Bowlng to 

the insistent demand for retrenchment the 
Government of India appointed in 1922 a 
retrenchment committee, on the model of the 
Geddes Committee which overhauled the extra- 
vagant post-war expenditure of the British 
Government. This committee is generally called 
after its chairman, the Inchcape Committee, 
ft sat in 1921, and presented a report which 
recommended reductions in expenditure which 
amounted in the aggregate to Es. 18 crores. 
Then in the Budget of 1923 it sought for fur- 
ther sources of revenue which would, accord- 
ing to the then estimates, produce funds which 
would permanently balance the accounts. 
The source* of these additional funds was the 
Salt Tax, which it was proposed should be 
doubled from one rupee four annas to two 
rupees eight annas a maund of 82 pounds. The 
oircumstanoes were unusual. The Salt Tax is 
always unpopular in India. The public was so 
alarmed at the growth of expenditure and the 
ia<»rease in taxation that its representatives 
in the Legislatures were not disposed to place I 
further funds at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment until the possibilities of economy had 
been fully explored. Then the first Assembly! 
elected under the Constitution of 1919 was 
approaching the end of its term of office That 
Asiemblv had voted increased taxes, direct 
and indirect, amounting to approximately 
Es. 60 crores per annum. The members felt 
that they bad done their utmost and that they 
could not face their constituents after agreeing 
to a further increase in taxation and that in 
a most unpopular form. The rise In the Salt 
Tax was rejected by the Legislative Assembly. 
It was nowever accepted by the upper cham- 
ber, the Council of State, and acting on the 
advice of his Financial Ministers, the Viceroy 
** certified ** the higher Salt Duty under the 
exceptional powers reserved for him In the 
<^Temmeat of India Act of 1919. Tne effect 
of this measure was seen when the next elec- 
tions were held. It is not open to doubt that 
this ** certification** of the higher Salt Tax 
bad a powerful infiuence in returning to the 
Legislative Assembly towards the end of the 
year a majority of Swarajists and Indepen- 
dents who were on the whole hostile to the 


form of Government established in the Act 
of 1919. 


EquiUbrium EstabU8hed.->Fortunate]y 
financial equilibrium was established and a sur- 
plus realised in the Budget of 1928-24. As the 
Indian Budgets are framed before the financial 
year has actually expired on the 31st March, 
there are always adjustments in the accounts. 
The estimated deficit for 1922-28 was ever 
the actual figure ; the deficit estimated was 
Es. 17i crores; the actual deficit, owing to 
reductions in military expenditure was 
Es. 15*02 crores. The Budget for 1928*24 
was framed in the expectation of a surplus of 
Es. 81 lakhs. The commercial history of the 
year however did not realise expectations, for 
the recovery of trade was slow. The higher 
duty on salt did not yield the revenue antici 
pated, and although this is not the official 
view we maintain that the double duty ac- 
tually decreased consumption. The revenue 
(ell Es. 5*88 crores below the estimate. On 
the other hand there was a considerable saving 
in expenditure, aggregating Es. 4*19 crores. 
with the result that the estimated surplus in 
I he Budget was converted into a deficit of 
Es. 38 lakhs. Against this the Government 
benefited from a providential windfall. They 
had at their disposal a sum of Es. 4*73 crores 
profits from the control of enemy ships belonging 
to India. After various adjustments, this 
windfall left the Government with a surplus 
of Es. 2*39 crores, which was applied to 
the reduction of debt. 

Statement comparing the actual Eevenuc 
and Expenditure of the Central Government 
(Imperial Eevenue and Expenditure before the 
Eeforms) with the Eevised Estimates for each 
year from 1913-14 to 1923-24. 


[In thousands of EupeeSi] 


— ^ 

Eevenue. 

Expen- 

diture. 

Surplu8(-1‘) 
Defloit(— ) 

1913-14 . . 

81,32,71 

77,85,85 

-1-3,46,86 

1914-15 . . 

70,15,35 

78,83,14 

—2,67,70 

1915-16 . . 

80,00,96 

81,79,'i6 

—1,78,80 

1916-17 .. 

98,63,10 

87,31,37 

-fll, 21,78 

1917-18 . . 

1,18,70,68 

1,00,67,52 

-1-12,13,06 

1918-19 . . 

1,30,40,86 

1,33,13,72 

—6,78,06 

1919-20 . . 

1,37,13,98 

1,00,79,27 

—23,66,20 

1920-21 . . 

1,35,63,82 

1 1, 61, 64, 17 j 

—26,00,86 

1921-22 . . 

1,15,21,60 

1,42,86,52 

—27,66,02 

1922-23 .. 

1,21,41,29 

1,36,43,05 

—16,01,76 

1923-24 . . 

1,33,16,88 

1,30,77,08 

-1- 2,39,00 
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11. THE PRESENT HNANCIAL POSITION. 


Tills marked improvement in the financial 
position was maintained. There was a steady 
revival of trade in 1024-25. The cliaracteiistic 
feature of the year was the movement of a 
greater bulk of commodities both for export and 
for home consumption, and this was reflected 
in an improvement of the general revenues. 
Great economy in expenditure was exercised. 
In the result in place of a modest surplus of 
Bs. 18 lakhs allowed for in the Budget, the 
year dosed with an estimated surplus of Rs. 4 
crores. This improvement was mainly attri- 
butable to the substantial savings in Military 
expenditure, savings In Exchange, Improved 
Customs receipts and to the increase in the 
contribution from Railways to general revenues. 
These variations arc set out in detail in the fol- 
lowing table 

[In laklm.l 
-[-Better. — Worse. 


Railways (net, including cx- 


change) 

-4-106 


Military Ser\’ices (net, iiulud- 

ing exchange) 

-f392 


Posts and ’Telegraphs (not. 

including exchange) 


—27 

Total Civil revenue (cxclud- 

ing cxcliange) 

- 

—172 

Total Civil exiHuiditure 

(excluding exchange) 


—57 

Kxcliangc on Civil tran- 

sactious (net) 

-[-140 



-f638 

—256 

Net . . 

-[-382^ 


Original Budget surplus . . 

+18 



•4-400 

Details:— 1 

Civil revenue (excludhig ex- 


change) : — 


Customs 


—25 

Taxes on Income 


—174 

Salt . ; 


—131 

Oplimi 


— 66 

Interest 

-4-51 


Extraordiiiury rec(?ipts 

-4-169 


Other revenue heads . . 

+11 



-f223 

—396 

Civil expenditure (excluding 
exchange) : — 

Opium expenditure 

—172 

—28 

Other expenditure 


—29 


—57 


Bailways. — The result of the separation 
of the Railway from the General Revenues, 
described above, are too remarkable that they 
should be set out in detail. Hero they are : — 

Net receipts from Railways after Crores. 
deducting all payments including 
working expenses, but before adjust- 
ment of contribution and transfer 


to Railway Reserve .. .. .. 9*74 

Contribution to general revenues . . 5 '09 


Balance 4*65 

Central Government’s share represent- 
ing one-third of the excess of this 
balance over 3 crores . . . . 0*65 


Net transfer to Railway Reserve .. 4*10 

Net credit to general revenues 6 '09-4* 

0-55- 6*64 


After many years, the hope that the contri- 
bution of the Railways to the General Revenues 
would make good the loss of Opium Revenue 
Bticms to bo in a fair way of realisation. The 
Opium revenue lias declined to Rs. 1'60 crores. 

Debt — Before proceeding to a discussion of the 
Budget for 1925-26 the position in regard to tlio 
debt should bo considered — a question of the 
greatest importance to a country like India, 
whicli is always a borrower. Ttio actual debt 
position Is set out in the table on the following 
liage and its main features can now be hidlcated. 

These figures include the debt duo by the 
Provincial Governments to the Government 
of India, amounting to Rs. 106*95 crores on 
the 31st March 1925. The productive debt was 
Rs. 725*15 crores; the unproductive debt 
Bs. 288 '50 crores. Exclusive of Provincial 
Government’s debt, wlilch Is almost entirely 
productive, the increase in the productive debt 
during the financial year was Rs. 42 * 17 crores ; 
it is almost entirely accounted for by railway 
development. Unproductive debt decreased 
by Rs. 6 *68 crores, but the real figure is still 
larger by Rs. 1^ crores through conversion. 
The increase in the external debt is purely 
nominal because the figure includes the sum 
of £184 millions of East Indian Railway Com- 

E any’s debentures, which are not a real increase 
1 debt but necessitated by the acquisition of the 
property of the East Indian Railway on buying 
out the old company’s share. Apart from 
nominal changes the external debt was reduced 
during the year by nearly £24 millions. Under 
the definite sinking fund s<meme laid down 
provision is made for the reduction or avoi- 
dance of debt of Rs. 4*78 crores during the 
year. 

The estimates for the year 1925-26 were 
based on the assumption of a normal season, 
a reduction in military expenditure, and eco- 
nomy in all the spending departments. The 
revenue was put down at :m. 133*68 crores, the 
expenditure at Rs. 130*44 crores, leaving a 
surplus of Rs. 3*24 crores. But before con- 
sidering the allocation of the surplus we nmst 
summarise that very important part of a Budget 
which deals largely with capital expenditure 
and remittances to England for debt and other 
services. This is classed onder-^ 
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Ways and Maans.— The following state- 
ment summarises the Ways and Means position 
in India and England taken together during 
1924-25 and 1926-26:— 


[In crorcB.] 



Revised, 

1924-25. 

Budget, 

1925-26. 

Railway capital outlay 

12*9 

230 

Delhi and Posts and Tele- 
graphs capital outlay . . 

30 

3-7 

Discharge of funded debt, 
dcbentiures, etc 

4*6 

no 

Discharge of Treasury Bills 
with the public . . 

* 21 


Loans to, and drawings by, 
Provincial Governments 

120 

140 

Miscellaneous outgoings . . 

7.7 

•• 


42-2 

51*7 

Revenue surplus 

40 

0*7 

Rupee loan 

13-2 

120 

Cash Certificates 

4*0 

4-2 

Savings Bank deposits and 
otiicr unfunded debt 

61 

56 

Appropriation for reduction 
or avoidance of debt 
(including sinking fund 
payments) 

3-8 

5 0 

Railway Reserve Fund and 
Railway and Posts and 
Telegraphs depreciation 
funds 

6-2 

4-9 

Miseellaneous receipts 


1*4 

Reduction of cash balance . . 

6-3 

17-9 


42-2 

61*7 


AllocaAon of Sorplus.— The allocation 
of this surplus has been described on the first 
page of this section ; it went to the relief of the 
contributions from the Provinces. In giving 
his reasons for this allocation, the Finance 
Member said : — 

*' The Government of India therefore propose 
that 74 lakhs out of the surplus of 3- 24 crores 
should be kept in hand os a margin against 
possible disappointments or misadventures during 
1925-26, and by way of security against any 
deterioration in the position of Central finances 
in 1926-27 ; that the remainder of the surplus, 
namely, 2|^ crores, should be devoted to the 
reduction of Ib'ovincial contributions and 
should be applied in accordance with th? 
order of priodty between the Provinces defi- 
nitely established under the Devolution Rules ; 
ujid timt n addition tliu contribution of 63 


lakhs due from Bengal should be remitted 
for a further period of three years. The 
provinces entitled to a share in the 21 crores 
in accordance with the Devolution Rules, 
arc — 

Madras, whoso contrU)ution of 348 lakhs, 
will be reduced by 126 lakhs, 

United Provinces, whose contribution of 
240 lakhs will bo reduced by 56 lakhs,. 

Piinlab, whose contribution of 175 lidchs. 
will be reduced by 61 laklis, and 

Burma, wliosc contribution of 64 lakhs will 
be reduced by 7 laklis.** 

In addition to tills relief, a non-rocurring: 
grant of Ks. 50 lakhs was made to Provinces, 
which did not benefit under the Devolution. 
Rules, the rcsc;rvo of Rs. 74 lakhs being drawn, 
upon to this extent. 

The Outlook. — In discussing the genera! 
outlook for Indian fliianco the Finance Member 
was cautious but on the whole optimistic,, 
remarking — 

“ If by contrast with the past our position 
now seems a brighter one, wo cannot bo blind 
to the vastness of the work still to bo done. 
Apart from the Bengal contribution, there are 
still 6} crores of Provincial contributions bet- 
ween us and the day when the Central Govern- 
ment's Budget can be balanced without assis- 
tance from Provincial sources, and the task of 
reducing the level of CJcntral taxation actively 
begun. In all countries of tlio world the war 
and its afterinatii have raised the level of taxa- 
tion high. Few countries have escaped as 
lightly as India, but the level of taxation hero 
is nevertheless much above the pre-war figure. 
Our disposable surplus in 1925-26 takes us only 
a step towards our Immediate goal. The 
steep hill which we have painfully climbed 
has but brouglit us within distant view of the 
liigher iieaks towards wliich we aspire. Wo 
have grounds to-day for sober satisfaction : 
wo liave none for premature elation or for any 
Blackening in our endeavour. 1 can offer 
India no better motto to-day than my own 
old family device : nnwt travaiUmma en. 
esperance, ‘ wo will work in hope*.*’ 

Reception of the Budget.— A Budget 
of Bucli a generally favourable nature fore- 
stalled criticism. On tlio whole, it was treated 
on its merits. There was a strong demand for 
the abolition of tlio Excise Duties in cotton 
cloth produced in India, and for the better 
treatment of the Provinces which did not 
benefit under the Devolution Rules. The latter 
plea was met by the distribution of Rs. 50 
lakhs of the Reserve, but the Excise did not go 
until the end of the year. The only serious 
conflict was a reduction of the Salt Duty to one 
rupee a maund ; this was carried in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, restored by the Cmmcil of 
itate, and finally accepted by the Assembly 
vhen it was realised that the effdCt of the vote 
ivould be a corresponding reduction of the 
allowanoes to the Provinces. Certain minor 
changes were made in the Budget by the Assem- 
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bly, some of which were accepted by the 
Government, some restored; the actual results 
are set out l^low. 

Tlie following reductions wore made by the 
LeKislatlve AHseinbly iu tlic courae of tlie voting 
of the demands : — 

ExpendUure charged to reeenue. 


Demand. — lls. 

1. Eailway Board 78,100 

4 . Working Expenses . — 

Administration . . . . 30,00,100 

6. Working Expenses. — 

Operation and Maintenance . . 3.5,00,000 

16. Customs . . . . . . . . 77,000 

17. Taxes on Income . . . . 100 

18. Salt .. 100 

10. Opium 100 

20. Stamps . , 17,00,000 

28. Executive Council . . . . 62,000 

ExpendUure charged to Capital. 
Demand.— Be. 

8. Bailways : Open line works . . 20,00,000 


Of these, the Governor-General In Council 
under section 67A (7) of the fJovernraent of 
India A<*t, decided to restore the reductions 


under demands Nos. 16 and 28 and also 
Ba. 10,00,000 out of the reduetkm of 
Bs. 20,00,000 under demand No. 8. For the rest 
it is considered that an allowance should be 
made lor suppleiniuitary grants in resjiect of 
reductions under demands Nos. 1, 4, 5, 8 and 
20, as follows : — 

Expenditure charged to Itevenue. 
Demand. — Ks. 

1. Bailway Board 40,000 

4. Working Expenses : Administra- 
tion 39,00,000 

f>. Working Expenses : Operation 

and Maintenance . . . . 36,00,000 

20. Stamps 17,00,000 


91,40,000 


ExpendUure charged to Capital. 

Demand. — Bs. 

8. Bailways : Open line works . . 10,00,000 

The not result of these changes was that 
the total Bevenue and Expenditure charged 
to Bevenue for the year 1025-26 were esti* 
mated at Bs. 1,30,67,97,100 and 1,30,1.3,83,600 
respectively, leaving a surplus of Bs. 24,13,500. 


General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure. 


■ 

Accounts, 

1923-24. 

Bevised 

Estimate, 

1924-25. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1925-26. 

BEVENUE— 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Principal Heads of Bevenue — 





Ciistems 

Taxes on Income 

Salt 

Opium 

Other Heads 


39,69,64,296 
18,23, .5.5, 51 6 
10,01,50,870 

4.24.81.0. 54 

2.28. . 56. 225 

44.76.44.000 

10.47.26.000 

7.73.78.000 
3,08,30,0(M) 

2.08.21.000 

46,35,00,000 

17,34,87,000 

6,95,00,000 

3.55.85.000 

2.23.14.000 

Total Principal Heads 


74, 48, 08, .501 

74,73,99,000 

70,43,86,000 

lEtailways : Not Becelpts (as per Ballway 

Budget) 

Irrigation : Not Iteceipts 

Posts and Telegraphs : Net Beec'ipts . . 

Interest Beceipts 

Civil Administration 

Currency and Mint 

Civil Works 

Miscellaneous 

Milit^ Beceipts 

Provincial Contributions and inlscel- 
laneons adjustments between Cential 
and Provincial Governments . . 
Extraordinary Items 

32,09,42,393 

10,54,004 

96,12,987 

3, 16, .59,020 
68,51,292 
3,12,73,991 
37,05,24.5 
94,7.8,180 
4,81,56,397 

9,21,54,718 

2,59,65,851 

34,19,37,000 

8,91,000 

91.14.000 

3.79.59.000 

70.70.000 

3.94.93.000 

12.12.000 
33,.50,0(K) 

4,16,96,(KK) 

9.25.16.000 

2.55.89.000 

3.3,83,44,000 

10.42.000 

68.11.000 

3.60.44.000 

72.60.000 

4.08.07.000 

10.18.000 

43.21.000 

4.01.17.000 

6.22.14.000 

38.33.000 

Total Bevenub 


1,33,16,63,305 

1,34,82,26,000 

1,30,67,97,000 

Deficit «, 

.. 

— 

— 

.... 

Total 

•• 

1,33.16,63,305 

1,34,82,26,000 

1,30,67,97,000 


I 
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General Statement of tlie Bevenne and Expenditnre^conld. 



Accounts, 

1923-24. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1924-25. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1925-26. 

EXPENDITURE— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

lU. 

Direct Demands on tlio Revenues 

5,44,04,114 

5,45,62,000 

5,28,91,000 

Forest and other Capital outlay charged 
to Revenue 

.21,11,000 

32,93,000 

Railways: interest and MiscellancouH 
Charges (as iwr Railway Budget) 

26,25,21,458 

28,56,02,(M)0 

21,94,(M10 

28,66,58,000 

Irrigation 

16, 42,139 

17,79,000 

Posts and Telegraphs 

25,37,942 

—62, (HR) 

—28,17,000 

Debt Services 

17,33,44,971 

17,92,04,000 

18,18,06,000 

Civil Administration 

9.33,97, :508 

10,26,87,000 

10,97,98,000 

Currency and Mint 

99,07, :j98 

73,20,0(K) 

73,47,000 

Civil Works 

1,70,;)1,590 

1 ,93,27,000 

1,68,47,000 

Miscellaneous 

4,46,49,882 

4,47,9.5,000 

4.01,91,000 

Military Services 

61,04,31,760 

60,49,96,000 

60,26,17,000 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the 
Central and Provincial Governments. . 

37,98,778 

56,32,000 

15,74,000 

Extraordinary Items 

3,40,96,207 


25,00,000 

1 

Total Expenditure Charged to 
Revenue 

1,30,77,63,547 

1,30,82,68,000 

1,30,43.84,000 

Surplus 

2,38,90,758 

3,99,58,000 

24,13,000 

Total . . 

1,33,16,63,305 

1,34,82,26,000 

1,30,67,97,000 


THE LAND 

The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
Byitem In India has operated from time imme* 
mortal. It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land la equivalent 
to rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex* 
eeption may be taken to tills statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
ocvrect description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of bis 
holding. The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is 
** Settlement.’* There are two kinds of settle* 
ments in India — Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed In perpetuity, and is payable by tlie 
landlord as distinguished from the actual cuitl* 
vator. Tlie Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers In Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
In Burope. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holdins from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and In the greater 
part of Oodh since 1850. It also obtains In 
certain districts of tfadras. 


REVENUE. 

Temporary Settlements. 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments iL in operation. At intervals of thirty 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
Is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Bach 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is In vogue; has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately deilneateiL and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement In Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Sertlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus deserlbed In Stracbey’i Xfufta 
(revised edition, 1911): — **He has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand, 

; and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the oo^try. and the settlement 
of tbe district asslgnea to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishment of agrtcnltural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
fed to much slmphfloatlon of the Settlement 
Officer’s proceedings; and to mneh greater 
rapidity In tbe eomiuetlQn of tbe Settlements, 
All the work of the settlement officer Is liable 
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Land Rtoenue. 

to tho tttpervIflOD of soperfor offlcerti the as- Government of India were invited in an infill* 
sessinents propoaed by him reonlre the eanotlon entially sUmed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 


of the Government before they become finally 
bhuUnfi: and his jndicial decisions may be 
revleired by the Civil Ooniia. It is the dnty 
of the settlement oflioer to make a record 
of every right which may form the snblect of 
fntnre dispntei whether affectmg the interestE 
of the State or of the people. The intenticHi 
is to alter nothing; but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists.** 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temi>orsry Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes— peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Hyotwari and Zemin-’ 
dari tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Eyot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct: in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwari holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in which the land is held 
by vlUa^ communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
^mbay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
Is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was ieved on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his bolding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by * unearned incre- 
ment.** The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicintty, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. Bui 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The Incidence of the revenue charges varies 
accords to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stahoes of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Sei^ement in Bengal Government derive rathei 
less than £8,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Setiilements, 60 percent, of the rental In the 
ease of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 86 and even 26 per 
cent, and only rarely Is the proportion of one- 
balf the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
laeai tracts It is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Gpy^nient*s snare. But one-fifth of the 
groil produce is the extreme limit; below 
whk;^ the inddence of the revenue charge 
vartci greatly. About slkteen years ago the 


gross produee as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Govemmem* of India 
(LordCurzon being Viceimy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
In it was stated that ** under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now Invited to 
exact** and '*the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade." ^is Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Rcvmiue Policy of the Government of India, 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
points are noted:— (11 In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government's policy, and the standard of 60 
per cent, of the assets Is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2)in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to Interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
bands of the landlords ; (81 in Ryotwari tracts 
the ot long-term settlements is being 

extended, ?^d the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (6) 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause ol 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per ealtum ; (6) greater elasti • 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
(c) a more general resort to redaction of assess- 
ments in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have oeeq 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, aud in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
[his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation. Ao^ 
passed at the instance of Lord Corson, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
(nterfere in the Interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
ol his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been pamed 
froin time to time in other provinces, and It 
baa been called for more than once in Bengal, 
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Where under the Permanent Settlement (In 
the words of the Besolntion quoted above); 
** BO far from being gsneroiisly treated by the 
SSemlndars, the Bengal cultivator was rack* 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed.** 
Governmeiit and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus Interferes be* 
tween landlord and tenant in the hiteresti 
nf the latter, its own attitude towards the cul* 
tivator Is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the a^coltural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Liifibts carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay lor 1911-12, it is stated The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again, 
'ilie extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon j 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the 8tate.no less than to the indivtdua!;| 
whereas under a Zetnindari or kindred S 3 rstem 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation had extended throughout | 
the whole of 80 years’ leases.** On the other 


EXCISE 


The Excise revenue In British India Is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxica- 
ting Uqnors,bemp, drugs, toddy and opium. It Is 
a commonplace amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic In 
intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. 
There Is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice; 
beer made from grain ; country brands of mm, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
Import^ wine, beer and spirits. (Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except In the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mbowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm Juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large reveniM is derived from fresh toddy. 
The Britidi inherited from the Native Admin- 
istration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some oases a erode Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an Improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but It only enabled 
Government to Impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of pnnty or a fixed strength of liquor., 
Moreover for poUtleal and other reasons the 
e3^t of control could not at first be complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 


band, the system is of advantsge to the rgofi 
in reducing settlement operatiws to a nunl- 
mum of time and procedure. In the coilso- 
tion of revenue the Government consisisiitly 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, BUBpensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

Land revenue la now a provinofal head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. It may be taken roni^ly at 
million, as oompa^ with £84 million said to 
^ve been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 

The literature of the subject Is eonslderable. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who reoulre fuller information :— ** Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,** 1905 
(Snperintendent of Government Anting) ; 
Baden Powell's ** Land Ssrstems of Brtusb 
India”: Sir John Strachey’s ** India, Its 
I Administration and Progress, 1911,** (MaemU- 
! Ian A Co.) ; M. Joseph Challley’s ** Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India ** (Mac- 
millan A Ck).; 1910), and the Annual Admlnh* 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
^Government, 


the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homos as a long established right ; 
and who believed that liquor poured as lilto- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any system amongst those peoples bad to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually, as 
the Administration began to be consolidated, 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be ooUected Into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Dfetil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect Its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervfelon ; 
and to r^Iarize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments It has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, Im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Varlons Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to In- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been — 
First: farms of large tracts; Second: farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed ris^t to manufacture and sell nt particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: farms of similar rl^t 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject In 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to ibe higher has not been 
always everywhere identical In details. Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 



Mminlstratkm in most provinoM of British 
has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
mite lying in attempts, where it has not been 
nosilble to work with the fixed dnty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secnr- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
toin amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
S3nitem. ^e Free-supply system Is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lem in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
we lease. 

The recommendations of the Indian Bxcise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 1 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis> j 
tillery Sjrstem under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
regtdations, and the conditions of manufacture, j 
vend, storage and transport, an Improvement j 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved 83^m 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and I 
re-distributlons of riiops under the guidance; 
and control of local Advisory Committees i 
an4 gradual enhancement of taxation with a | 
view to checking consumption. 

Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
Committee 1906-06, no less than 218,000 square 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out-still to the distilling system. In 1905-06 
89 per cent, of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent, of the population of that area were served 
by out-stills, the proportions in 1912-13 were 
only 16 and 8 per cent, respectively. 

Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
comi^ible with the prevention of illicit dis- 
tillation. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920-21. 
From that consumption reduced to proof gallons. 
10 per cent, is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 5 per cent, elsewhere and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920-21. This is the most importantstep taken 


SALT 

The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Cavemment from Native rule, together with a 
mtoccdlaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 


by the new Government to reduce consumption. 
Two large distilleries in the Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management* 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system. 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and coooanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
Juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various jiarts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion. The uniform fee of 8 annas per gallon is 
levied all over India at the time of issue. 

Foreign liquor Is subject to an import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (g.o.). It can only be sold under 
a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda. 

' The base used is the Mhowra fiowor. It is 
drunk in big so wns as a substitute for German 
I spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 

Drugs. — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry fiowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately : and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage In Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 

uantitative duty before Issue, retail sale undtf 

censes and restriction on private possesslOii. 
Licenses to retail all forms of bemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of dharas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the Ist April 1922. 

Opium. — Opium is consumed to aU provin- 
ces In India. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; but In some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial oooasionr, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns- 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dons Is 
now under contemplation. 

The estimated opium revenue In 1925-26 le 
Es. 8,55,85>000. 


and raised. There are four great soureci of 
supply; rock Mlt from the Mlt range and 
Kohat Mines In the Punjab; brine salt from 
the 8ambhac Lake in llajputana, salt brine 
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condensed on the borders of the lesser BAnn of 
Gutcb; and sea salt factories in Bombay; Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 

The Salt Bange mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Bajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Bann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product Is known as Baragara 
salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dhrangadhra State in 
1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let Into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
tbroughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
togdther with the large volume of fresh water 
from tbe Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
sea salt diflScult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 


Broadly; one half of tbe indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and excise systems. 
Tn the Punjab and Kajpatana the salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Borthem 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Local Governments. Special treaties ulth 
Native States permit of tbe free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 

f ;aese territories of Goa and Damaun, on the 
rentiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt Into British India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Ba. 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1908, it was reduced to 
Be. 2 ; in 1905 to Ks. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Re. 1 and 
In 1916 it was raised to Rs. 1-4-0. The suooesslTs 
reductions In duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 26 per cent, 
between 1903-1908. In 1023 the duty was dou- 
I bled bringing it again to Rs. 2*8. In 1024 it 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0. The estimated salt 
[ revenue In 1925-26 is Bs. 6,05,00,000. 


CUSTOMS. 


The Import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent. ; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent., but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers wlio felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1894 five per cent, duties were re- 
imposed, yams and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial stringency brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
8} per cent, on all woven goods — an import 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 
roduoed Tn the country. The products of tbe 
and-looms are excluded. These excise dutle.? 
are Intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In^910-ll, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 5 per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
spirits; and beer. These were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually. 

Tbe Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by tbe war. The general Import 
tariff, which had been at the rate of 6 per cent, 
od valorem since 1894 was raised to 7i per cent, i 
od valorem, except in the case of sugar ; as India I 
is the largest producer of sugar in the world 
the Import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
per cent. There was also a material curtailment 
of the free list. The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufkc- 
tuies. For the past twenty years the position 


has been that cotton twists and yams of all 
kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of 84 per cent, is imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether Imported or manufactured In 
Indian mills. The Budget left the position as 
it stood. The Government of India would have 
been glad to see the tariff raised to 5 per cent, 
without any corresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
come up for discussion alter the war. Finally 
the Budget Imposed export duties on tea and 
jute. In the case of tea the duty was fixed a'i 
Be. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs. ; in the case of jute the ex- 
port' duty on raw jute was fixed at Rs. 2-4-0 per 
bale of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of 6 per cent. ^manufactured 
jute was charged at the rate of 10 per ton 
on sacking and Bs. 16 per ton on Hessians. 

The Customs Tariff was further materially 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18. In the 
previous year an export duty on jute was 
imposed at tbe rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per bale of 
400 lbs. In the case of raw jute and Bi;. 10 
per ton on sackings, and Bs. 16 per ton on 
Hessians; these rates were doubled, with a 
view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£500,000. The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from 8i per oent. to 7^ per cent, 
without any alteration in tbe Excise, wlileb 
remained at 8| per oent. This change was 
expected to produoe an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000. Tbe question of the Excise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £820,000, whibh it was 
expected to produoe. With these changes in 
operation tbe revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
was Bs. 32,87,29,000. 

Tbe Customs Tariff was further raised in tbe 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which bad then to oe faced. The 
general ad valorem duty was raised from 7^ tc 
11 per cent.; a special duty was levied or 
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nifttobes of 12 amiM per g^osa bojcea la pUoe 02 
tlw ezlaUng ad valorem duty of 7^ percent; 
ilie dutSet on Imported liquors was ralaed to 5 
amsas per degree of proof per gallon ; the 
aaikdoftm duty of 7^ per cent was raised to 
20 percent. In the case of certain articles cf 
luxury ; the import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased from 10 to 16 per cent, and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
60 per cent. The Customs duties were farther 
increased in the Budget of 1022-23. The Govern- 
ment proposals in this direction have been des- 
cribed in an early passage. They were to rai'^c 
the general Customs duty from 11 to 15 per 
cent., the cotton excise duty from 3| per cent, to 
7| per cent., the duty on sugar from 16 to 25 
per Cent., a duty of 6 per cent, on imported yarn, 
a rising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rail- 
way materlm from 2i per cent, to 10 per cent, 
together with the general duty on articles of 
luxury from 20 per cent, to 80 per cent. In the 
course of the passage of the Budget through 
the Legislatures the cotton excise duty was 
retained at 8| per cent., the duty on machinery 
was retained at 2i per cent, and the duty on cot- 
ton piece-goods at 11 per cent, the other increases 
being accepted. Full details with regard to the 
customs duty are set out in the section on Indian 
Customs Tariff (9. «.). The estimated revenue 
from the customs in 1025-26 Is Bs. 46,35.00,000. 

The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
lians specially chosen for this duty, before the 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in 
1006. Since that date, of the five Collectorships 
at the principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Bangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 
reserved for Members of the I. C. 8. ( i. «., ** Co- 
venanted Civilians"). The other two are 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service. 


Assistant CoUcctors in the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service-^ vacan- 
cies, and (6) by the Secretary of State— 10 vacan- 
cies. There are in addition a few Gasetted 
Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 
the Government of India, and are usually filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Go- 
vernment sense of the word) service. The " su- 
bordinate " staff is recruited entirely in India. 

Income Tax. 

The income tax was first Imposed in 
India in 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than 0)d. in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 
changes have from time to time been made In 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in the Act of 1886. This imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
Incomes of 2,000 niDees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
6id. in the pound ; on incomes between 600 and 
2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rujpee 
or about &d. in the pound. In March 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions. 

Since then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the autho- 
rities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 
in the Budget of 1022-23, when the scale was 
fixed as follows : — 


BATES OF INCOME-TAX. 


A. In the case of every individual, every unregistered firm and 
everyundivlded Hindu family : — 

(1) When the total income is less than Bs. 2,000.. 

(2) When the total income is Bs. 2,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Bs. 5,000 Five pics in the rupee. 

(8) When the total income is Bs. 5,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Bs. 10,000 Six pies in the rupee. 

(4) When the total income is Bs. 10,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Bs. 20,000 Nino pies in the rupee. 

(5) When the total income is Bs. 20,000 or upwards, but • 

is less than Bs. 80,000 One anna in the rupee. 

(6) When the total income is Bs. 30,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Bs. 40,000 One anna and throe pies in the 

rupee. 

(7) When the total Income is Bs. 40,000 or upwards ..One anna and six pies In the 

rupee. 

In the case of every company, and every registered firm whatever 

its total income One anna and six pies in the 

rupee. 


Bate. 

NU. 


BATES OF SUPEB-TAX. 

In respect of the excess over fifty thousand rupees of total income; — Bate. 

(1) In the case of every company One anna in the rupee. 

(2) (0) In the case of every Hindu undivided family— 

(<) in respect of the first twenty-five thousand rupees of 

the excess Nil, 

(ii) for every rupee of the next twenty-five thousand 

rupees of such excess . .One anna in the rupee. 
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(6) In ttie case of every individual and every unregistered 
Ann, lor every rupee of the first fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess One anna in the rupee. 

(c) In the case of every individual, every unregistered firm 
and every Hindu undivided family — 

(0 for every rupee of the second fifty thousand rupees 

ox Bueh excess .. .. .. .. ..One and a half auo* in tLe 

rupee. 

(t») for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Two annas in the rupee. 

(fit) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Two and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(te) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Three annas in the rupee. 

(v) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Three and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(vii for every rupete of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess . . Four annas in the rupee. 

(eu) for every rupee of tlie next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Four and a half annas in the 


(viii) for every rupee of tlie next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess . . . . Five annas in the rupee. 

(ix) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Five and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(*) for every rupee of the remainder of tlie excess . .Six annas in the rupee. 

The head of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
is appointed by the Governor-General in Council. The rest of the income-tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him. His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal is, under section 6 (4) “ subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Council/* but the Governor-General in Council exercises tills control through the local Government. 

The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1925-26 is Bs. 17,34,87,000. 


THE INDIAN MINTS. 


The silver coinage executed for the Govern- 
ment of India during 1923-24 consisted of 
Bs. 60 lakiis of whole rupees and half rupees 
coined from silver obtained from melting 
uncurrent coins. Ifo other coinage of rupees 
was undertaken during the year. 


Nickel and Bronxe Coinage. — The coinage 
during 1923-21 consisted of 12,781,667 nickel 
two-anna pieces and 8,876,090 nickel one-anna 
pieces. Bronze coinage coniisted of half pioe 
and pice pieces of the aggregate value of 
Ks. 1 39,300. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26th June 1898, and Act VIII of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 10 to 26 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1870, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of the Government of India. 
After 1893 no 'Government rupees were coined 
until 1807, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhdpal and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these 
rupees proceed through the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1800 there was no coinage of 
rupees ; but in the following year It seemed that 
coinage was necessary, and It was begun in 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the 
silver required, and paying for it mainly with 
we gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 
fieserve. In that and the following month a 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
rupees in the year ending the Slst March 1010 
Including the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
a separate fund called the Gold Eeserve Food 


as the most effective guarantee against tempo" 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
Onterest from which was added to the fond. In 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund; six crores 
should be kept In rupees in India, instead of 
being invested in gold securities. The Gold 
Eeserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan- 
dard Eeserve. It was ordered tn 1907 that onW 
OQo-bidf of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. The Gold 
Standard Eeserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out. Exchange tnmed 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
State np to half a million sterling, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
order to meet such demands. During April to 
August, further sterling blUs were sold for a 
total amount of £8,058,000. On a represent- 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the apidloation 
of coinage profits to railway conwruetion 
until the sterling assets of the Gold Stsndsid 
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BeffiNrye AmonnW to £25,000,000. On tho 
outbmk of the war In Angost 1014 the Beserve 
vms drawn npon to meet the demands for 
sterling remittances, and Government offer to 
sell £1,000,000 of Bills weekly. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
doable mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1018 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891>92, 

A Koyal proclamation was issued in 1018 
establtBhing a brooch of tho Boyal Mint at 
Bombay, it stated ; — Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation tho Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of tho Mint, and accord* 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and- (t) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx imder section 12 
of the Oolnage Act, i870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
Bugland or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
M the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Bunt and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of tho arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Eoyal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of lls. 3,10,45,545, 
were struck at tho Bombay Mint, llie actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns wore coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Boyal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, o^ving to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

Act XXII of 1899, passed on tho 15th Sep- 
tember 1899, provided that gold coin (sovereign 
and half-sovereigns) shall be a legal tender in 
payment or on account at tho rate of fifteen 
rupees for one sovereign. 

With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Blint made special arrange- 
ments lor the refining of gold by the cliloiine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Itoflnery Department was capable of refining 
a dally amonnt of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. The 
Eefloery turned out 16,62,466 fine tolas of refined 
gold in 1920-21. 


Silver. , 

The weight and fineness of the sflver coins 
are : — 
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SlLVEE 

AbLOV 

TOTAL 


grains. 

grains. 

grains. 

Bunco 

Half-rupee . . . . 1 

165 

824 

15 

74 

180 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 

41i 

3* ! 

45 

anna piece .. 

Eighth of a rupee or 

20| 

U 

224 

2-anna piece 


One rupee r= 165 grains of fine silver. 

One shillingrr: 80 A grains of fine silver. 

One rupee == shillingB 2 *0439. 

Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Bladras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. . * , j 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained tho same as It was 
in 1835. It was as follows ^ , 

Grains 
troy. 

Double pice or half-anna .. .. 2^ 

Pice or quarter- anna Iw 

Hall-plce or one-eighth of an anna . . 60 

Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna . . . . • • 331 

The weight and dimensions of bronze Coins 
are as follows : — 

Standard 
weight in 
grains troy. 

Pico 75 

Half-pice . . . . 37i 

PIo 25 

Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed tliat the nickel 
oDo-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issue. The notification also prec- 
cribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19*8 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half anna nickel coin was considered 
by tho Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments It w« 
decided not to take action in this direction ^til 
tho people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. Tho two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; 
four-anna and eight- anna nickel coins in 1919. 
The eight-anna nickel Is now being withdrawn 
from circulation. 


Diameter 
in miUi- 
metres. 
26*4 
21*16 
17*45 
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the Arorking of the Indian ourrenoy eyatem 
which has commanded a Hrge amount of public 
attention since 1808, was forced to the front In 
1020, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee after the flue* 
tuatlons caused by the war. These assumed so 


much Importance, and they Cbutihue to bulk 
so largely in all Indian economic questions, that 
wo propose to give here a short summaryof the 
Indian currency system In non-technical lan- 
guage. 


I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 

Prior to 1803 the Indian currency system was Closing the Mints. — The whole questlcli 
a mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- was examined by a strong committee under the 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees pre3idency of Lord Herschell, whose report is 
and notes based thereon. But with the opening commonly called the Herschell Heport. It was 
of new and very productive silver mines in the decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
United States of America the supply of silver restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
value. The result was that the gold value of the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
therupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell value of its silver content. Government ceased 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood to add rupees to the circulation. Rupees remafn- 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial standard of value for all internal transactions, 
to the finances of the Government. The Govern- Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
ment of India has to meet every year in London the power to coin rupees, as soon as clrcumstan- 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of ccs led to an increased demand for rupees, the 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
large payment for stores required for State enter- and fourpence. Meantime, in response to the 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the undertaking of Government to give notes or 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt Paper Currency Reserve. These purposes having 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable cd under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
Increase in taxation, which should be avoided toconsRlcr what further steps should be adopted 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take in the light of these conditions. The report of 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. the second stage In Indian currency policy. 


II. THE NEW STANDARD. 

The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver, of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
They proposed that the exchange value of the ' halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four - 1 one and fourpence, the profits wore consider- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They ' able ; they were to have been kept in gold, .so as 
further suggested that the British sovereign | to bo freely available when required for the 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin support of exchange, 
in Indi>>. : that the Indian mints should be 

thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; A 16 pence Bupee. — The Government of 
BO that the rupee and the sovereign should freely India professed to accept all the rocommenda- 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard portion of them was put in practice. The offi- 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
condition which compelled the Government of pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
India to give either rupees or- rupee notes for were declared unlimited legal tender in India, 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
rupees to the sovereign, it was Impossible for the came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
rate of exchange to rise abov^one shilling and to supi>ort the gold standard by an active gold 
fourpence, save by the fraction whieh covered currency. The gold mint was not sot up. The 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the ; Gold Standard Reserve was established, but 
balance of trade turned against India, it was instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To i invested in British securities. These practices 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended , gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be plated t y the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
alMorbed in the general revenues, but should be j oecn made to the Home Charges of the Gove rn- 
slt aside In a special resorvoi to be called the 1 me t of India, which at the time amounted to 

10 
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About scveutoen miliionB sterling a year. These 
«fe met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India 
sold Bills against gold deposited In the Bank of 
England in London. These Bills when presented 
in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intentiem of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shilling fourpence one-eighth — that is to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Bsypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the Punjab and parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Sterling Remittance.— This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold ! 
Standard Reserve. There had been very heavy i 


coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Eeserve was ample. But the Boserve was in 
securities not in gold, and was tiierefore not in a 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Eeserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty - 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty -nine thirtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold. These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Eeserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Ihus 
wore gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sove- 
reign. or one and fourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gald point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
I of India. It was described by one of the most 
i active workers in it as a “ limping standard." 


111. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
08 forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange wore so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there nadu- 
ally grew up a formidaole body of criticism 
directed i^ainst the administrative measures 
taken by the India Office. These criticisms were 
chiefly directed at the Investment of the Gold 
Standard Eeserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway exmndi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Currency Eeserve from India to London : at the 
bolding of a portion of the Gold BtandardEeserve 


in silver in order to facilitate the coining ol 
rupees ; and at the unlimited sa'es of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow oi 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in quantities in excess of the require- 
ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of interest to the ikindon 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian Influence was 
excluded, and on which London bankiug influ- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this oriticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of articles in The Timet, and public 
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opinion was focussed on the discussion through I branch of the Gold Standard Eeserve should be 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a mg abolished ; that Beverse Councils should be sold 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs. ; on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
Montagu & Co., Instead of through their recog- ! made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of ; Indian representatives out of three on the 
England. The Government could no longer | Finance Committee of the India Office. The Com* 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency i mittee dealt inconclusively with the accumula* 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- i tlon of excessive balances In London, the general 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This is known < tenor ot their recommendations being ** not 
as the Chamberlain Committee. I guilty, but do not do it again." They gave a 

; passing commendation to the idea of a State 
New Measures. — The conclusions of this, Bank. Sir James Begbio, the only Indian 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; ; minute of dissent. In which he urged that the 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- j true line of advance was to discourage the eaten- 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; s aion of the token currency by providing further 
that the Internal currency should be supported facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and creases to the currency became necessary, Includ- 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the ; ing the issue of en Indian gold coin of a more 
amount of the Gold Standard Beserve, one half ; convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
of which should be held in gold ; that the silver the half sovereign. 


IV. CURRENCY 


The report was i n the hands of the G overnmen 1 1 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboil- ' 
tlon of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Itcscrve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
£8,707,000, being sold up to the end of January 
1916. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Bs. 8 
crores was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Rs. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold . 
But these were transient features and did no^ 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency, 
they arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour oi India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy e^ondJture in 
India on behalf of the British Glovernment ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver. 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the pre^ous quinquennium. The disburse- 
monts in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and exi>endlture for Imperial purposes 
could not bo financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securities in theUnited Kingdom, 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


THE WAR. 


rupees. But simultaneously there was a redne 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver in 1916 
wa8 27i ponce per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 68 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year It was 78 pence. The main diffi- 
culties In India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
16 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 

Rise in Exchange. — The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
following table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence : — 


1 

Date of Introduction. | 

Minimum Bate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers. 

"rd January 1917 

1 

28th August 1917 

1 6 

12th Apri! 1918 

1 6 

13th May 1919 

1 8 

12th August 1919 

1 10 

15th September 1919 

2 0 

22nd November 1919 

2 2 

12th December 1919 

2 4 
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Else In Ezohantfe.—Sllver for coining was purchased In large quantities, the following table 
showing the amount acquired by the Government of India in the last five years : — 


— 

In open Market 
(Standard 
Ounces). 

IFrom United States 
I Dollar Reserve 

1 (equivalent in 

I Standard Ounces), 

1915-16 

8.686,000 


1916-17 

124,635,000 

— 

1917-18 

70,928,000 

— 

1918-19 

106,410,000 ! 

162,618,000 

1919-20 (to 80th November 1919) 

14,108,000 

60,875,000 

Total 

324,612,000 

213,398,000 


The total amount Is thus 538,005,000 standard ounces. 


Gold and silver were taken under control and measures taken to prevent export and melting. 
Gold went to a premium and ceased to function as currency. The Note Issue was expanded, and 
small Notes of one and two and a half rupees were specially prepared to economise the use of 
silver rupees. The nature of this expansion is shown below : — 


Date. 

1 Lakhs of Rupees. 

Gross 

Note 

Circula- 

tion. 

Composition of Reserve, 

Per- 
centage of 
Total 
Metallic 
Reserve 
to gross 
Note 
Cirrnla> 
tion. 

1 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Securities. 

Total. 

SlstMar^h 1914 

66,12 i 

i 

20,53 

31,60 

14,00 

1 66,12 

78-9 

., 1915 

61,63 i 

^ 32,34 

15,20 

14,00 

1 

' 61,63 

77*3 

„ 1916 

67,73 
’ 1 

23,67 

24,16 

20,00 

67,73 

70-5 

, 1917 

86,88 

19,22 

18,67 

1 48,49 i 

! 

86.38 

43*9 

„ 1918 

99,79 

10,79 

27,62 

61,48 

99,79 

. 38*4 

„ 1910 

153,46 

37,39 

17,40 

98,58 ! 

j 

153,46 

35*8 

.30th November 1919 .. 

179,67 

47,44 

32,70 

99,53 j 

179,67 

44*6 


The facilities for the encashment of Notes were 
reduced. In these ways the Government were 
able to maintain the broad convertibility of the 
j\ote issue and finance the essential trades and 


expenditure for the Imperial Government. It 
often meant sailing very near to the wind, but 
these measures carried the country through the 
war. 


V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE. 


The effect of these measures however was to 
jettison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
l^ing over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


currency. It eat in 1910 and reported towards 
the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
are summarised below : — 

(i) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system. 
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(ii) The reduction of the flnecesB or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3*rapee eolns 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rnpM, or the Issne of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(tit) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming Inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(«e) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise In Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(v) Indian trade Is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(«<) The development of Indian Industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(tni) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(viit) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control. 

(ia;) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
mpee In terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

ix) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Ks. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words, 
at the rate of one rupee for 11*30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for ' 
internal circulation. 

{xi) If silver rises for more than a brief period 
above the parity of 28. (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note Issue 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of j 
Council Bills ; (h) abstention from purchase of j 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- i 
lie currency. If It should bo absolutely neces- ' 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should j 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such tliat 
ruMos would be coined at a loss. ! 

(«if) Council Drafts are primarily sold not j 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term, i 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 1 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience | 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a '• 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate | 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, | 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing I 
the location of the reserves. 

Oounoll Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterlmg cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary ; but when sterling is 
again equivalent to gold* it will remain 
unifonp, 


The Government of India should be authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Eeverso 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from India to the U niled 
Kingdom. 

(xiii) The Import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

(aiie) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency lleserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 1 0 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores should beheld in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Beserve should be revalued at 28. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but anv savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years. 

(xv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
bo made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Henort.—The main object of the 
Committee, 1 1 will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without Impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would bo debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes witli- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations arc 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous : an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadaba Dalai, of Bombay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses • 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(b) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(e) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 166 grains of 
fine silver at present In circulation to continue 
foil legal tender. 
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ifi) ABlong as the price of silver ItkKew York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not mann* 
facture silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver. 

</) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

ig) Government to sell Council Bills byycom- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget os required to bo remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headi^ the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(h) ** Beverse ** drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is. 3 29-32d. The proceeds of “Reverse' * 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below Is. 4 3-82d. per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings Instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this. But it is very 
Important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
whioh confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
the rupee were to be maintained, and if the rupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratio should be one at which the G overnment 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully Influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted. — The Currency Com- 
mittee's Beport was signed in December 1919 ; 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action I 
would be taken thereon, lliis action covered a | 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion. — This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point In London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchaMe from falling 
heiow the official standard. Now when the 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of theReport and the taking 
of offielal action, there was a sensational fall In 
the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factor in the situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee's Report was issued . 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two sliillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eightpcnce. 

Effect of the Rise.— The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described In the words 
of the Currency Committee's Report ; It Is that 
a rising exchange stimulates imports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, bad not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated. — ^In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Oomraittee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled an important place. 
Afterwards other forces Intervened which aceen- 
tuated the diffionltiee of the situation. There 
was a severe comn^eroial crisis in Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest buy^r of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-scll in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rtte. Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stocks In Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabiiisa* 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attcm])ted a 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure. — 0 overnment 
struggled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for lleverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpeuce half penny. They sold two millions of 
lleverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their ; 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 1 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat* i 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise : 
converse was demanded, their action created an i 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 1 
from India to England. Large war profits ' 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly = 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then i 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate ' 
and the market rate, w’hich on some occasions 
was several pence, induced gigantic speculations. 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resources for the purjiose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings foi 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro* 

f iortions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
akhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. • 

Sterling for Gold.— The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of June, when the Govern- 
ment announced that instead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-Bterling rate beca^ue par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fiuctuating rate in- 
volved in the fiuctuations of dollar-stcrling s 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen thirtyscconds. j 
But this had little practical effect. The biddings i 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big I 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was ! 
always twopence orthreepence below the Reverse ; 
Ooundl rate. This practice continued until the 
end of September.when it was offldally declared 1 
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that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
I narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
j stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
I attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures. — Apart from the effort 
to stabilise exchange, which hadsuch unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the rocominenda- 
! tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
j the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
I always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 
i Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
: ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was gi vci: 

I to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mobiirs 
I which were coined as an emergency measure in 
I 1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
w’as extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note is.suo was fixed by 
statute and it could bo altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of tlie Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs. 20 crores 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securiticB of not more tlian twelve months cur- 
i rcncy. The invested portion of the Paper Cur- 
I rency Reserve was revalued at tlie new rate of 
' exchange, and an undertaking was given tliat 
j the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
1 to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
‘ the intere.st on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
i the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
; issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores of 
j emergency currency in the busy sciison against 
I commercial bills. These measures, save the 
. alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
^ by the commercial public, 
i Results. — It remains to sum up the results 
' of these measures. In a pregnant sentouco in 
i their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
i impedes exports and stimulates imports, a falling 
; exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
' policy att 2 mptcd. At the moment when It was 
I souglit suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
i of exchange by the introduction of the new 
I ratio of two shlUings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
monded. Tlie rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
financia I crUds in Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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ttrtiflclally high rate of exchange Btimnlated 
these forces, hut they had their origin In the 
attempt by administrative action artinclally and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
It. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached. Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers. The Government sold £66 
millions of Xteverse Councils before abandoning 


tlicii effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loss on these — ^that Is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down In 
London and in bringing them back to India— 
was Es. 85 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£63 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure oh behalf of the Imperlid 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia— 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
by payments In London. The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 


Vll — RECENT EXCHANGE AND CURRENCY HISTORY. 

These unfortunate experiments induce<l a on the statutt; book, the demand for an authorita- 
period of great caution In dealing with Indian tivc inquiry to fix the ratio of the ruixje to gold or 
currency. The currency quacks having had their sterling was insistent, and the C^ommitteo fore- 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of shadowed in the last issue of the Indian Ye^r 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving Book was appointed in the autumn of 1926. Of 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- this Commander Hilton Young was chairman, 
lowed. Left alone Exchange established itself with Sir Henry Strakosch as the diief gold 
round about the old ratio of fifteen to one, expert. The iwirsonnel of the Committee was 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee, strongly criticised in India, on the ground that 
Meantime great improvements were made in the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three that the individuals seleded were not autho- 
Presidency Banks were merged in The Im- ritatlve; a resolution was passed in the 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but Assembly hostile to the whole body. Nover- 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract theless the Committee arrived in India 
with Government to open a hundred new in November 1925 and took evidence in 
branches in the first five years of its existence. Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
The Bank has mobilised and strengthened and England in February 1926, and is to resume its 
widened Indian credit. The nietmlic backing hearings in London, possibly the Committee, 
of the Paper Currency has been strengthened or a delegation will visit the United States to 
and the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought confer with the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
within negligible proportions. Greater elasti- serve Board. The Report is expected sometime 
city has been established in the currency in 1926. 
by the power to issue emergency currency up 

to Rs. 12 crores against commercial paper Although the (Committee in India took evi- 
endorsed by the Imperial Dank when there is dence in camera, witnesses were allowed to publish 
a tightness of money, and the practice of also their written statements in the newspapers. 
Issuing emergency currency against sterling in These showed a strong demand for an cffortlve 
England. The Government of India now pur- gold standard in India, and not a gold excliango 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- standard and for a gold coinage. In Bombay the 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead general demand was for a rctmn to the pre-war 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills ratio of the rupee to gold, fifteen rupees to the 
in London. A notable feature in Exchange sovereign, or one shilling and fourpence to the 
history during the past eighteen months has rupee; in some othi^r quarters the evidence was 
been the rise of Exchange, of its own strength, in favour of stobilising the rupee at the market 
above the one and fourpenny figure. Towards rate, one Bhilling and sixpence. Beyond Indlca- 
the close of 1924 it gradually rose to one shilling ting tlieso schools of thought wc cannot go at the 
and sixpence and stayed there. present juncture. 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 

Government, though the state of trade might The character of the Beserves which are 
have led to a liightu figure. But as the wholly the backbone of the Indian currency system 
artificial ratio of the two shlUiug rupee remained i arc shown below * 
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• Made up of : — 


The Reserves. 


— 

Nominal Value. 

Cost Price. 

Bupee securities— 



Bs. 

Bg. a. p. 

31 per cent, loan ef 1842-43 

.. 

.. 

8,15,05,000 

8 ,00,00,000 0 0 

S per cent, loan of 1890-97 

.. 

•• 

2,04,86,500 

1,99,99,945 10 0 




10,20,81,500 

9,99,09,945 10 0 

Indian Treasury Bills 

.. 

•• 

49,65,00,000 

47,12,63,000 0 0 




59,85,81,500 

57,12,02,945 10 0 

Sterling securities — 



£ s. d. 

£ 8. 

British Treasury Bills . . 

.. 


20,190,000 0 0 

19,996,115 14 11 




i 


Details of the laUmce of He Gold Standard Deserve on the 81 sf March 1925. 


Jn England — £ 

Estimated value on the Hist March 1925 of the Sterling Securities of the nominal 

value of £ 39,116,352 (as per details l)elow) 39,990,814 

Cash at the Bank of England 3,186 

Total . . 40,000,000 

Details of investments 

Face value 
£ 

British Treasury Bills 10,040,000 

Dominion of Canada Bills, 1925 1,000,090 

Jfational 5 per cent. War Bonds, 1925 750,000 

Treasury 5 per cent. Bonds, 1927 4,050,000 

Treasury 4i percent. Bonds, 1927-34 3,276,000 

National 6 per cent. War Bonds, October 1927 3,480,000 

National 6 per cent. War Bonds, April 1928 3,410,000 

National 5 per cent. War Bonds, September 1928 4,355,000 

Notional 5 per cent. War Bonds, February 1920 1,990,000 * 

Treasury 6i per cent. Bonds, April 1929 .. .. .. .. .. .. 150,000 

National War Lean 31 per cent. 1925-28 Stock 1,050,000 

Treasury 5J per cent. Bonds, May 1930 3,625,000 

Treasury 4 per cent. Bonds, 1931-83 1,000,000 

National War Loan 1929-47 Stock 941,352 

Total .. 89,116,352 
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As cropt depend on the ezlatonce ot plant < 
food and moistare in the soli so the character | 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on Its soil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not incon^derable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend to the production o! a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
S3t of conditionB. 

The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degree, In most respects is remark- 
ably similar is character throughout the coun- 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. These have the effect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, th^Kharif 
or Monsoon and the Rabi or Winter Season each 
bearing its own distinctive crops. From early 
June till October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry although North-Wes- 
tern India beneflts from showers in December 
and January. The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year, which is of considerable 
impo^nce to agriculture, is none too favour- 
able, 'but is not quite so bad as is often represent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, vtr., 
mid-summer and when it is most needed. It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent showers are practically valuelesii 
as evaporation is very rapid. The distribu- 
tion of rainfall such as is common ip England, 
for example, would be of little use to Indian 
soils. 

Soil. — For the purpose of soil classification 
India may be conveniently divided into two 
main areas in (1) The Indo-Gangetic plains, (2) 
Central and ^uthern India. The physical 
features of these two divisions are essentially 
different. The Indo-Gangetic plains (includ- 
ing the Punjab, Sind, the United Provinces, 
Ben^, Bihar and Assam) form large level 
stretches of alluvium of great depth. The top soil 
varies in texture from sand to clay, the great- 
er part being a light loam, porous in texture, 
easily worked, and naturally fertile. The great 
depth of the alluvium tends to keep down the 
soil temperatwe. Central and Southern India 
on the other hand consist of hills and valleya. 
The higher uplands are too hot and too near 
the rock to be suitable for agriculture which is 
mainly practised in the valleys where the soil 
is deeper and cooler and moisture more plenti- 
tul. The main difference between the soils of the 
two tracts Is in texture and while the greater 
part of the land in Northern India is porous 
and easily cultivated, and moist near to the 
■urface, large stretches in Southern and Central 
India consist of an intractable soil derived from 
the Deccan trap, sticky in the rains, hard and 
crumbly in the dry weather and holding its 
moistare at lower levels. 

, Agiicnltnral Capital and Equipment.— 
Ilidia is a country of small holdings and the 
uast majority of Ihe people cultivate patches 
varvlsa in sise from one to eight acies. Larm 
holdings are praotioally nnknown, and are mainly 
coaiaadto thaplaotii^lndiistfles. VanniDiii 


carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically uo outlay on fencing, build- 
ings, or implements. The aocumuiation of 
capital is prevented by the occurrence of fa- 
mine and the high rate of interest, and extra- 
vagance of expenditure in marriage celebra- 
tions. The organization of co-operative credit 
which has been taken In hand by Government 
and which has already proved successful in 
many provinces will undoubtedly lead to an 
increase in Agiicultural capital. 

Equipment. — For power the ryot depends 
chiefly on cattle which, a? a rule, are light and 
active but possess little hauling power. The 
necessary tilth for crops is brought about by 
frequency of plougbings, the result being that 
the soil 18 seldom tilled as it should be. This 
is not chiefly due to wont of knowledge on 
the part of the people but through want of pro- 
per equipment. The Indian agi^iilturist, as a 
rule, ])OsscsscB an intimate though limited imow- 
ledge of the essentials of Ms own business, and 
fails, not only through ignorance, but also 
through lack of ways and moans. 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped with iron points, and 
there is. a great similarity in their shape and ge- 
neral design. The introduction of iron ploughs 
has made much progress in the lost few years 
and many hundred thousand aie now in use. The 
lovoIUug beam is used throughout the greater 
part of the country in preference to the barrow 
and roller ; and throughout Northern India the 
plough and tbo levelling beam are the only im- 
plements possessed by the ordinary cultivator. 

In the heavier soils of the Deccan trap a cul- 
tivating implement consisting of a single blade, 
resembling in shape a Dutch boo, is much used. 
Seed drilte and drill hoes aro in use in parts of 
Bombay and Madras but throughout the greater 
part of the country tbo seed is either broadcast- 
ed or ploughed In. Hand implements consist 
of various sizes of hoes, the best known of which 
aro the koddl or spade with a blade set at an angle 
towards the labourer who does not use liia feet 
in digging, and the hhurpi or small hand hoe. 
Of harvesting machinery there is none, grain 
is separatod either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by hand, and winnowing by the 
: agency of the wind. 

i Cultivation. — Cultivation at its best is 
' distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
: country it has plenty of room for Improvement. 

: As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry. In most places considering the 
large population cultivation is none too good, 
i Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment. Owing to the necessity 
of protection against thieves^ in most parts 
i the people live in villager; many of them at 
! considerable distances from their land. Again, 
holdings, small though they are, have become 
sub-divided witlmut any regard for convenience. 
Preparatory tillage genermly consists of re- 
peated plougbings, followed as seed time ap- 
proaches by harrowings with the levelling 
beam. The Rabi crops generally receive a 
more tbozoagh cultivation than the Ehatif, a 
finer seed b^ being necessary owing fie the 
1 dryness of tbe growing season* luniiieis 
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^eoeratly applied to the maximum extent availa- 
ble, both to Kfiarif aUd to Babt oiopa. Seeding ie 
eltner done bzoadoaet or by drilling behind a 
wo oden plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
intercultivation is generally too superficial, 
nar vesting is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there is little waste involved. 
On the whole the methods of the ryot if car- 
ried out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory, 
but it is doubtful if this could be done with the 
number of cattle at his disposal. 

Irrigation is necessary In order to grow 
full crops on the land, over a large 
part of the country owing to insufficient rain- 
fall and the vagaries of the monsoon. Canal I 
irrigation has been greatly extended over the 
Punjab, Sind, United Provinces and Madras 
through Gkivemment canals which, in addition 
to securing the crops over existing cultivated 
land, have converted large desert tracts into 
fertile areas. The Punjab and parts of the Unit- 
ed Provinces are naturally well suited to canal 
irrigation owing to the frequency of their rivers. 
Ihe water is generally taken oil at a point a | 
little distance from where the rivers leave 
the hills and is conducted to the arid plains 
below. The main canal splits up into diverg- 
ing branches, which again subdivide up into 
distributaries from which the village channels 
receive their supplies. Water rates are levied 
on the matured areas of crops. Government 
thus bearing a part of the loss in case of failure. 
Much of the land is supplied by what is termed 
flow irrigation, i.s., the land is directly com- 
manded by the canal water, but a great deal 


thus does not exist. This is partially it not 
entirely made up for by the large numbeis 
rei^red for tillage and the amount of cows and 
buffaloes kept for milk. Unfortunately fuel 
IS very scarce and a greater part of the dung 
^ animals has to be used for burning. 
Most of the trash from crops is used up for the 
same purpose and the net return of organic 
matter to the soil is thus insignificant. In 
some parts cakes of oil seed are used as manure j 
for valuable crops like tea and sugarcane but in 
the greater pa'rt of tlie country the only manure 
applied is the balance of farm yard manure 
available after fuel supplies have been satisfied. 
Farm yard manure is particularly effective 
! and its value is thoroughly appreciated but the 
people have much to leam In the way of storage 
of bulky manures and the conseivation of 
urine. 

Rice.-— A reference to the crop statistic 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country, m., in Bengal, 
Bihar and Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous, differing greatly in qua- 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better quaiitles are 
sown in se^d beds and transplanted, in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowlyiiig areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon ae it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 


has to be lifted from one to three feet the canal 
running in such cases below tne level of the 
land. Bates for lift irrigation are, of course, 
lower than those for flow. 

Irrigation oanals are generally classed into 
(1) perennial and (2) inundation canals. Peren- 
nial canals, which give supplies in all seasons 
generally have their head works near the hills, 
thus commanding a great range of country. 

Farther from the hills, owing to the very 
gradual slope of the land and the lowness of the 
rivers In the cold weather, perennial irrigation 
is difficult and inundation canals are resorted 
to. These canals only give irrigation when 
the rivers are liigh. As a rule. In Northern 
India they begin to flow when the rivers rise 
owing to the melting of the snow on the hills 
in May andidry up in September. 

Irrigation from Wells. — About one- 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of Irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattie and 
the increasing cost^of their maintenance. 

Tank irrigation lb common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted daring the drier seasons of the year, 

The system of distribution is the same as that 
by canal. 

Maniires.— Feeding of animals for slaught- 
er being ptacticaUy unknown in India, the,—- ^ ^ 

amount of farm yard manure generally ' tmeta. depends largely on the conservation oo 
available In other countriee from this son/oe the soil molstture from the prevloiis moosooX 


For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted in small bunches containing 
from 4 to 0 plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 0 to 12 
inches apart. Where available, irrigation water 
is given at frequent intervals and the fields 
are kept more or less under water until the crop 
begins to show signs of ripening. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the Species Triticium Vulgare. Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed- as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view. The grains are generally 
plump and well filled but the samples are spoiled 
through mixtures of various qualities. Indian 
wheat is generally adulterated to some extent 
with barley and largely with dirt from the 
threshing floor and although there is a good 
demand in England and the Continent for the 
surplus produce, prices compare unfavourably 
with those obtained for Canadian and Austra- 
lian produce. The crop is generally grown 
after a summer tallow and, except in irrigated 
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Bains in January and February are generally 
beneficial but an excess of raiafall in these 
months usually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yield. On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings 
are generally given. The crop is generally 
harvested in March and April and the threshing 
and winnowing go on up till the. end of May. 
In good years the surplus crop is bought up 
at once by exporters and no time is lost in 
putting it on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of famines the local price is generally 
sufficiently high to restrict exports. 

The Millets. — These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops in the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soli conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar {Sorghum 
vulgar e) tall growing with a large open head, 
and Bajra with a close rat-tail head and thin 
stem. Generally speaking the iowars require 
better land than the bajras and the distribu- 
tion of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied and cultivation is not so 
thorough as for wheat, the main objective 
being to produce a flue seed bod. The crop 
is generally sown in the beginning of the mon- 
soon and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded. 
In the case of jowar, however, very large areas 
are sown as a rabi crop. 1 1 is often grown 
mixed with the summer pulses and other crops 
in which case thin seedings are resorted to. 
The subsidiary crops are harvested as they rinep 
either before the millet is harvested or after- 
wards. The produce is consumed in the country. 

Pulses are commonly grown throughout 
India and the grain forms one of the chief 
foods of the people i Most kinds do well but 
are subject to failure or shortage of yield owing 
to a variety of circumstances among which 
rain at the time of flowering appears to be one 
of the most important. They are therefore 
more suitable to grow as mixed crops especially 
with cereals, and are generally grown as such. 
Being deep rooted and practically independent 
of a Nitrogen supply in the soil they withstand 
drought and form a good alternation in a cereal 
rotation. The chief crops under this heading 
are gram, mash, mung and moth, gram forming 
the main winter pulse crop wmle the others 
are grown in the summer. The pulses grow 
best on land which has had a good deep culti- 
vation. A fine seed bed is not necessary. 
For gram especially the soil should be loose 
and well aerated. Indian pulses are not largely 
exported although they are used to some extent 
In Europe as food for dairy cows. 

Cotton is one of the chlex exports from India 
and the crop Is widely grown in the drier parts of 
the countiy. The lint from Indian cotton is gen- 
erally spealdng short and coarse in fibre and un- 
suited for English mills. Japan and the Contin- 
ent have, in the past, been the chief buyers. The 
crop is grown during the summer months and 
requires a deep moist soil and light rainfall 
for its proper growth. Bain immediately after 
sowing or during the flowering period is 
injurious. In pairs of Central Western and 
Bouthem India the seed is sown In lines 
and the crop leoeives eaiefnl attention but OTet 


Northern India it is sown broadcast (often 
mixed with other crops) and from the date of 
sowing till the time of picking is practically 
left to itself. The average yield, which decs 
not amount to more than 400 lbs. per acre of 
seed cotton, could doubtless be greatly Increaged 
by better cultivation. 

Sugarcane. — Although India is not natur- 
ally as well suited for sugarcane growing as 
many other tropical countries, some 8| millions 
of acres are annually sown. The crop is mostly 
grown in the submontane tracts of Northern 
India. The common varieties are thin and 
hard, yielding a low percentage of juice of fair 
quality, but cane of the highest quality and ) leld 
is mwn in South India. In India wliite sugar is 
not made by the grower who simply bolls down 
the juice and does not remove the molasses. The 
product called gur or sul is generally sold 
and consumed as such, although in some paxt^ 
a certain amount of sugar-making is carried 
on. The profits, however, are small owing to 
the cheapness of imported sugar and there 
appears to be some danger to the crop if the 
present taste for gur wore to die out. The 
question has been taken up by Government 
and a cane-breeding station has been recently 
opened near Coimbatore in Madras with the 
object of raising seedling canes and otherwise 
improving the supply of cane sots. A number 
of sugar factories of a modem type have been 
set up within recent years in Bihar and the 
United Provinces and more recently InBombay. 
The chief difficulty seems to be the obtaining of 
a sufficiently large supply of canes to offset the 
heavy capital charges of the undertakings. 

Oilseeds. — The crops classified under this 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, otc.X 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops tbemsehes are 
more or loss precarious by nature — they cover 
an immense area. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is thus grown chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 
the Urlted Provinces and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The crop is grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe. The yield varies greatly from practically 
nothing up to 600 or 600 lbs. of seed per acre. 
The seed is mainly exported whole but a certain 
amount of oil pressing is done in the country. 

Sesamum (or Glngelly) is grown mostly 
in Peninsular India as an autunm or winter 
crop. The seed is largely exported. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. They are one of the most 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to their 
dense growth leave the soil clean and In good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality of seed. The best known are rape, 
toria, and sarson. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. The crop is 
subject to the attack of aphis (green fly) at the 
time of flowertaig and sometimes tuners doo* 
sldeiabie damage from tbie pest* The seed 
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is gobject to injury from rain and great of tobacco are obtained. A black tobacco Is 
care has to be taken in the drying. The produce required for Hooka smoking and this is the 
U largely efxported whole, but there Is a con- most common product but a certain amount 
siderable amount of local oil-pressing — the of yellow leaf Is grown for cigar making, 
rake being in demand for feeding purposes. Live-stock consist mainly of cattle. 
Jute. — Two varieties of the plant are culti- buffaloes and goats, horses not being used for 
voted as a crop; Capsularis and OJitoriuB. agricultural purposes. Sheep are of secondary 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to importance. 

Eastern Bengal, in the Ganges-Brahmaputra For draught purposes cattle are in more 
Delta. The crop requires a rich moist soil, general use than buffaloes espeoiidly in the 
Owing to river Inundation this part of India drier parts of the country, but buffaloes art 
receives a considerable alluvial deposit every very largely used in the low lying rice tracts, 
year and the land is thus able to sustain this For dairying buffaloes are perhaps more pro- 
exhausting crop without manure. The crop fitablo than cows as they give richer milk and 
is rather delicate when young, but once estab- more of it : but they require more feeding, 
lished requires no attention, and grows to a The poorer people depend largely on the milk 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening of goats of which there are an enormous number 
the crop is cut and retted in water. After throughout India. Cattle breeding is carried 
about three weeks submersion the fibre is on mainly in the non-cultivated tracts In Centra* 
removed by washing and beating. At the and Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
recent high range of prices jute may bo con- Bajputana, where distinct breeds with definite 
sidered to have beenj for the last few years, characters have been preserved. The best 
the best paying crop in India. known draught breeds arc Hansl, Kellore, 

Tobacco is grown here and there all over Amritmohal, Oujrat, Malvl, and the finest 
the country chiefiy, however, in Bengal, Bihar, milk cows are the Saniwal (Punjab) Qir (Ka- 
Bombav, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- thiawar) and Sind. Owing, however, to the 
ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabacum is by far the encroachment of cultivation on the grating 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained on areas well-bred cattle are becoming scarce 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- and some of the breeds are threatened with 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring extinction. Efforts to improve the quality 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to email of the cattle in the non-breeding districts by 
holdings where laboui is plentiful as the atten- the use of selected bulls have hitherto been 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very frustrated by the promiscuous breeding which 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds goes on in the villages, 
and the young planto are transplanted when Dairying* — Though little noticed, dairying 

a few inches high, great care being taken to forms a very large indigenous industry through- 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very out India. The best known products are 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after native butter (ghee) and cheese (dahi). During 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers recent years a considerable trade In tmned 
are removed. The crop ripens from February butter has sprung up in Gujrat (Bombay 
onwards and is cut just before the leaves Presidency). While pure ghee and milk can 
become brittle. By varying the degree of be procured in the villages, in the towns dairy 
fermentation of the leaves different qualities products can scarcely be bought unadulterated. 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 

The Agricultural Departments in India as i were made, so that by March 1006 there were 
they now exist may be said to be a creation of altogether 20 sanctioned agricultural posts; of 
the last twenty years. There have for a good rnmiy these seven were Imperial, including a number 
years past been experimental farms, under offl- of specialist appointments attached to the Agri* 
cial control, in various parts of India, but they cultural Eesearch Institute and College, the 
were in the past to a large extent in the hands establishment of which at Pusain Bengal was 
of amateurs, and the work of the Agricultural sanctioned in 1008. A great impetus was given 
Departments, with which all the major provin- to the development of the Agricultural Depart- 
oes were provided by about 1884, was in the ments by the decision of the Government of 
main confined to the simplification of revenue India in 1005 to set apart a sum of 20 lakhs 
settlement procedure and the Improvement of (£138,000) a year for the development of agri- 
the land records system. In 1001 the appoint- cultural experiment, research, demonstration 
ment of an Inspector-General of Agriculture and instruction. Their ultimate aim, as then 
gave the Imperial Agricultural Department expressed, was the establishment of an experi- 
for the first time an expert head, and placed mental farm in each large tract of country in 
the Government of India in a position to en- which the agricultural conditions are approxl- 
large the scope of their own operations and to mately homogeneous, to be supplemented by 
co-ordinate the work being done on iadei)endent numerous small demonstration farms; the 
lines in various provinces. At that time the creation of an agricultural college teaching up 
staff atta^ed to the Government of India to a three years* course in each of the larger 
oonslsted of an Agricultural Ghemist and a provinces : and the provision of an expert staff 
Oryptogamic Botanist, while trained Deputy In connection with these colleges for purposes of 
Directors of Agriculture were employed only research as well as education. The eventual cost, 
in Madras, Bombay and the United Province it was recognised, would largely exceed 20 lakhs 
and the Economic Botanist in Madras was ^e a year. The Pusa Besearoh Institute and Ool- 
only provincial representi^ive of the more lege alone has cost nearly £160,000 indudlng 
specialised type of appMntments. Within the equipment. A part Of the cost was met from 
next few years a number of new appointments a sum of £80,000 plaoed at Lord Ourion*s dis- 
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AEBi, CiTLTIFATSD and D NOTTLTiyATBD, In 1923-24 : in BAOU Pbovinob. 



Area 

Deduct 

Indian states. 

NET ABBA. 

Provincas. 

according 
to Survey. 

According to 
Survey. 

According to 
Village Papers. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

Bombay 

91,719.712 

1,19,701.824 

46.891,840 

91,719,712 

78,869,984 

00,351.958 

78,809,984 

Bengal.. 

United Provinces. , . 

52,043,436 

72,648,741 

2,011,360 

4,348,232 

40,132.076 

68,300,509 

49,132,076 

68,106,426 

Punjab 

Burma 

65,474,908 

155,652,067 

8,215,022 

62,259,886 

155,652,607 

60,327,193 

156.052,667 

Bihar and Orissa 

71,441,560 

18,334,720 

63,111,840 

63,111,840 

Central Provinces and 
Berar, 

Assam 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

AJmer-Merwara and 
ManpurPargano. 
Coorg .. 

83,926,648 

41,229,440 
8,4 97,568 

1.802,267 

1,012,260 

19,960,727 

8,061,440 

140,800 

63,965,921 

33,168,000 

8,356,768 

1,802,267 

1,012,260 

64,115,086 

33,168,000 

8,516,347 

1,802,267 

1,012,260 

Delhi 

368,103 

.... 

868,103 

368,103 

Total 

765,584,124 

97,864,141 

667,710,083 

~ 864,633,200 



Cultivated. 

UNCULTIVATED. 


Provinces. 

Net Area 
actually 
Sown. 

Current 

Fallows. 

Culturable 
Waste 
other than 
Fallow. 

Not 1 

available 
for 

Cultivation. 

Forests. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aores. 

Madras 

Bombay 

32,287,088 

30,923,788 

11,087,96] 

11,880^02 

12,419,459 

7.044,359 

21,399,0,r6 

19,750,083 

13,157,794 

9,291,652 

Bengal 

22,805,700 

4,778,878 

6,263,175 

10,775,081 

,4,509,242 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

35,649,188 

28,576,058 

2.7 ?4, 886 
3,329,190 

10,411,570 

16,004,459 

9,966,530 

12,515,918 

9,325,251 

1,901,683 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

16,258,041 

24,674,300 

3,926,902 

5,930,099 

60,962,577 

7,010,084 

54,765,273 

8,394,768 

19,754,274 

7,102,589 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Assam 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

AJmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana. 

Coorg 

Delhi 

24,382,894 

6,867,284 

2,896,889 

310,026 

188,616 

225,296 

3,427,978 

1,743,003 

434,070 

187,641 

170,724 

8,109 

15.013,289 

16,388,612 

2,679,513 

340,113 

11,690 

63,397 

4,841,622 

5,510,500 

2,645,891 

852,068 

334,045 

71,241 

16,449,303 

3,668,f01 

359,534 

112,419 

357,185 

Total 

222.490,718 

49,619,703 

154,602,297 

151,841.176 

85,979,312 
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posal by Mr. Phipps, an American visitor to i 
India. This cxam^e of munidcence has rc> 
C 3 ntiy been followed by Sir Sassoon J, David, 
whP placed the sum of £53,800 at the disposal 
of the Government of Bombay for the establish- 
ment of vernacular agricultural schools and the 
Improvement of agricultural methods, in com- 
memoration of the visit of Their Imperial 
Majesties to India. The headquarters of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture at Pusa 
are maintained at a cost of slightly over £65,000 
and the total expenditure of all Provincial 
Departments Is Ks. 92,62,842, or £614,522, or 
about one half penny per acre per annum. 

Recent Progress. — A survey of the results 
of the activities of the Agricultural Department 
— including the Central ilesearcli Institute at 
Pusa and the Provincial departments in relation 
to tile chief crops of India shows valuable results. 
Of all the grain crops of India, rice stands first 
in importance and its yield is a vital factor in 
tile welfare of the land. The Department is i 
devoting much attention to tlie evolution and 
introduction of improved varieties. An area 
of 150,000 acri^s is now grown witii the heavy 
yielding races of Indrasail, Dudsar and Katak- 
tara in llengal alone, whil(5 some of the selected 1 
strains are steadily gaining ground in otlier j 
provinces. The hybridisation of a race of trails- i 
planted rice shows promising results. 

Wlicat is the next important crop. The types 
evolved by thc! Agricultural Departments posses- 
sing high yielding and rust resisting qualities and 
good milling and baking properties arc becom- 
ing very popular all over the land and give satis- 
factory n'sults even under adverse conditions. 
Some of thl^ now series of liearded wheats evoivi^d 
at Pusa for tracts of country where the crop 
is liable to damage by birds possess eiiually satis- 
factory milling and baking qualities and yield 
as heavily as tin; popular Pusa wheat (12 and 4). 

With a view to meeting India’s requirements 
of refined sugar, which are greater tlian her 
production, the Agricultural Department is 
vigorously experimenting on high yielding canc.s. 
Some of tlu^ new varieties evolved at Coimbatore 
CaiK! IJroeding Station arc doing remarkably 
well and Coimbatore 210, 213 and 214, the demand 
for which far exceeds 8”.pply , Ivave well establisli- 
ed their superiority over the old indigenous 
canes. Experiments arc also, with the aid 
of the Indian Sugar Producers’ Association, 
being ma<Je with field and factory tests on all 
the more Vo’^'lssing seedlings. 

There has recently been a considerable increase 
in ttie area under cotton, especially roscum, 
a high ginning quality. The Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, riiprcscntative of all branches 
of cotton growing, manufacturing and trading 
interests, is co-operating with the Departments 
of Agriculture in thc Provinces and with allied 
institutions, to which it has given grants-in- 
aid for the investigation of scientific problems 
relating to cotton. It has also established a 
Technological Laboratory, including an experi- 
mental spinning plant and research laboratory 
in Bombay. The laboratory whl. it is hoped, 
prove of great value to cotton workers in furnish- 
ing accurate information regarding the spinning 
qualities of new strains. At the instance of the 
Oommittoo, a Cotton Transport Act has been 
pawed by the Indian Legislature, to regulate 


the transport of raw Cotton and thus prevent 
the adulterations of loug-sti^lo crops oy the 
admixture by merchants of coarse varieties 
before markcttlng. An accompaniment to this 
law is another for the control of gins and presses 
in order to prevent fraudulent malpractices in 
them. 

The Agricultural Department liavc selected 
strains of jute which maintain their superiority 
over the older varieties used by the cultivators 
and they are rapidly spreading. lYogress has 
been made in the extraction of fibre from sauu 
hemp. 

Thc Department has been experimeutlug iu 
thc selection of a tobacco plant wliieli will result 
in an increase in the outturn of tlie better (luall- 
ties of Indian cigars ami thus assist hotne grown 
tobacco l)etter to hold its own in co!n|)eti<.lon 
with imported cigars, tobacco and cigarettes. 

Departmental investigations liavc meanwliilo 
been conducted in regard to ilio reclamation of 
saline, lands, the conservation of soil moisture, 
the movement of nitrates iu the soil, tlie storage 
of farmyard manure, the efiieieiiey of dilferent 
methods of green manuring, tin; solubilisation 
of mineral phosphates, the control of iuseet 
pests and diseases of crops and probleuis 
j relating to animal nutrition. 

Improvements are being attained by thc De» 
partiueut in tlie Indigenous milk breeds of cattle, 
by better feeding and selective brei'dlng and l»y 
crossing indig(‘iK)U9 breeds with the famous 
milch breeds of Ayrsliireaud Holsteiu. Sterilised 
milk i.snow being carried over distances up to 
1,000 miles and should the experiments being 
made in tills connection prove successful it will 
open a new vista of possibiilties for tlie dairy 
industry in India. Much attention is being 
paid to the question of cattle feeding. For 
instance, extensive trials liave been made with 
ditferent methods of storing silage. Tublic 
interest in dairying and cattle iirceding appears 
to be growing throughout India. 

Tlie introduction of improviid tillage imple- 
ments from the West has already done mucli to 
raise tlic standard of farming in India and work 
in this direction is being pressed forward . Thou- 
sands of improved implements are now to be 
seen in thc countryside. A great difliculty 
ill the introduction of improved drills, mowing 
i machines, fodder cutters, thresluTS, winnowing 
! machliK^s, cane mills and so on, suitable to the 
' dliferent needs of various parts of the country 
: is the low purchasing power of tlie ncoplc and the 
j Agricultural Dopartiucnts iu the Provinces have 
engaged thc servieos of agricultural engineers 
I and adopted other means to encourage and facili- 
, tate tlio desired iirogress by the invention of 
i simpler and cheaper implements of the necessary 
I kinds than tliosc imported from overseas. 

I Expansion of Work— “It has long been in- 

I creasingly evident that the agricultural revivalist 
I activities whicli liavc thus grown up in the past 
! two decades have reached a stage when their 
i processes need overhauling and reorganisation 
j on broad lines. The achievements of research 
require better means for their applications and 
to secure their popular adoption. Agricultural 
Interests have for some years been demanding 
as much official effort for their improvement 
as has lately been given, by the utilisation of 
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fiscal measures and in other ways, for the ins- 
titution and fostering of Indian industrial 
ventures. The awakening of i>opular intelligence 
during recent years has amost certainly in an 
IniTOrtant degree prepared the mind of the 
cultivating classes for a more advanced policy 
of agricultural improvement than was 
previously practicable. The Government 
of India have been aware of the development 
of this new phase in the situation, but post-war 
financial stringency has prevented their making 
funds available for Its proper development. 
The financial position has, however,' during 
the past two years considerably cased and con- 


sequently proposals have been formulated for 
an important expansion of agricultural policy. 
These were, in particular, discussed between 
H. B. the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
for India during the former's visit to England 
last summer and they have since been the subject 
of correspondence between the Government of 
India and the Provincial Government. There is 
expectation that the next stage will be a far-rea- 
ching public inquiry, possibly by a Royal Com- 
mission, and that there will be produced an im- 
portant new programme for agricultural improve- 
ment is certain. 


Abba undbb Irrigation in 1923-24 : in baoh Protinob, 


Arba Irrigated. 


Provinoec. 

Total Area 
Sown.* 

By Canals. 

t^L. 

By Wells. 

Other 



Govem- 
1 ment. 

I Private. 

Sources* 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

36,417.466 

3,474,261 

178*360 

3,180,125 

1,732,068 

426,618 

Bombay 

31.921,806 

3,116.048 

63,161 

87,831 

587,379 

163,677 

Bengal 

26,025.600 

155,645 

110316 

593,703 

24,973 

536,347 

United Provinces . . 

(6) 

44,179.017 

1,612,589 

23,270 

63,376 

4,252,443 

2,030,474 

Punjab •• 

30,606,406 

0,293,959 

430,617 

12,248 

3,213,760 

110,687 

Burma 

16,827,074 

616,453 

280,610 

227,022 

17,660 

300,242 

Bihar and Orissa 

30,131,100 

070,063 

954,211 

1,704,981 

639,299 

1,167,722 

Central Provinces & 
Berar 

26,805,802 

(a) 

933,430 

(o) 

124,074 

43,238 

Assam 

6,397,821 

120 

193,845 

650 

• • • 

238,586 

North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

2,592,618 

359,410 

400,419 

, , 

81,445 

40,921 

AJmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 

342,934 

•• 

•• 

30,202 

67,678 

8 

Coorg 

139,621 

2,594 

•• 

1,421 

•• 

• • 

Delhi .. 

288,094 

24,738 

•• 

208 

16,168 

• • 

Total 

<») 

2S8,«07,O4g 

19,624,870 

3.677,684 

6,916,767 

10,767,882 

5,048,614 


A Indhides utuM sown mote than onoe. 

(а) Included •* Private canals.** 

(б) Indodit 448,272 acres for which details are not available* 
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Absa 

IBXUOITBI). 

■■ # 

OROfS IBRIOATBP 

a 


provinces. 

Total Area 
Irrigated. 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 

or 

cholum 

(great 

millet). 

Bajra 

or 

oumbu 

(spiked 

millet.) 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AcrM. 

lUdras 

9,000,422 

7,360,280 

4,068 

SO 

689,376 

294,272 

Bombay 

4,OOd,OD6 

1,819,518 

452,044 

25,190 

690,047 

659,805 

Bengal 

1,426,483 

1,232,633 

15,429 

2,567 

130 

65 

United Provinces . . 

7,982,158 

348,218 

2,347,016 

1,606,129 

36,120 

7,126 

Punjab 

13,070,271 

091,176 

5,006,208 

•305,627 

100,670 

306,603 

Burma . . 

1,440,877 

1,398,359 

108 



• • 

Bihar and Orissa •. 

5,436,266 

3,551,264 

309,650 

87,340 

500 

555 

Central Frovinoes and 
Berar . . , , 

1,101,642 

1 944,716 

55,012 

2,100 

441 

3 

Assam 

433,200 

423,253 

.. 


• • 

• • 

North'West Frontier 
Province . . 

882,204 

25,607 

339,063 

58,616 

19,083 

7,206 

AJmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pbrgana .. 

97,878 

45 

8,820 

27,682 

761 

164 

Coorg .. 

4,016 

4,015 

- 

•• 

• • 


Delhi 

41,114 

19 

16,171 

8,762 

227 

74 

Totai. •• 

44,924,626 

17,299,003 

8,661,589 

2,118,888 

1.627,246 

1,174,772 


• lactaOw tiM uw iBUrted it botb bMVWtfc 
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OAOP8 IRBIOATED, • 

% 



Provinces. 

1 

Maize. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugar- 
1 cane. 

Other 

Food 

crops. 

Cotton. 

Other 

Non-food 

crops. 

Total. 


Acre". 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

7,360 

1,440,508 

103,183 

321,921 

233,464 

579,425 

11,033,887 

Bombay 

33,142 

371,360 

73,379 

171,757 

357,931 

377,448 

4,331,621 

Bengal 

4,014 

68.075 

30,618 

116,361 

664 

97,867 

1,569,328 

United Pfovincos .. 

156,064 

1,843,0^8 

1,112,704 

284,051 

230,673 

349,709 

tt)8, 361,748 

Punjab • . • . 

451.658 

1,193,271 

403,767 

226,694 

1,542,409 

3.036,576 

13,352,550 

Burma . . 

•• 

3,497 

1,824 

55.591 

•• 

18,436 

1,477,816 

Bihar and Orissa 

59,455 

908,025 

144,915 

148,841 

3,203 

136,849 

5,440,597 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

175 

4,787 

20,234 

70,454 

1,105 

4,322 

1,103,430 

Assan^^ 

•• 

1,845 

•• 

6,894 

•• 

1,208 

433,200 

North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

231,024 

20,686 

42,845 

27,881 

14,784 

104,314 

886,808 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 

28,280 

12,601 

81 

10,137 

22,545 

877 

111,680 

Coorg .. »• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

4,015 

Delhi 

863 

2,942 

7,784 

4,258 

721 

5,803 

41,114 

Total 

071,641 

5,961,585 

1,941,834 

1,444,840^ 

2,418,589^ 

4,712,834 

48,148,015 


-* Includes the area Irtigated at both harvests. 

(«) InclodM 86,000 amt for which detetls an aot afailablo. 
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AfiBA miDBB DIFTBRBKT CROPS OUIiTlTATB]) IN 1023-24 IN BACH PROTINCB. 



Food Grains. 

Provinces, 


Elce. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar or 

CSiolum 

(Great 

MiUet). 

Bajra or 

Cumbu 

(Spiked 

Millet). 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Kadras 


10,517,682 

18,577 

3,274 

4,647,085 

2,646,076 

Bombay . • 

Bengal 


3,001,76.5 

20,346,300 

1,563,155 

120,100 

33,745 

81,700 

7,902,019 

6,000 

6,362,607 

2,60(» 

United Provinces . . 


7,014,686 

7,246,242 

4,277,650 

2,478.069 

2,332,540 

Punjab 


886,183 

9,671,513 

1,245,858 

986,417 

2,850,028 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa , . 


11,561,731 

13,996,800 

52,321 

1,226.100 

1,290,800 

782,024 

79,300 

*(l«*600 

Central Provinces and Berar 


5,170,283 

3,276,713 

16,127 

4,081,732 

151.389 

Assam 


4,696,197 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

North-West Frontier Province 


25,528 

1,054,637 

158,196 

76,578 

180,219 

AJmer-Merwaraand Manpur Pargana. 
Coorg . . 

486 

84,238 

18,715 

46,699 

67,729 

30,674 

Delhi 

.. 

32 

61,274 

27,095 

32,629 

5US7 

Total 


77.200,711 

24,294,647 

7,181,144 

21,138,172 

13,674.670 



Food grains. 

Provinces 


Eagl or 
Marua 
(Millet) 

Maize. 

Gram 

(puisB). 

iiiii 

Total, 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

.. 

2,592,199 

138,676 

105,943 

6,643,411 

27,811,673 

Bombay 

Bengal 


604,124 

5,300 

207,937 

81,900 

624,642 

130,400 

2,816,260 

964,700 

22,116,254 

21,738,200 

United Provinces . . 


173,335 

1,838,224 

6,365,575 

6,784,890 

38,601,«01 

Punjab 


19,935 

1,050,284 

4,201,630 

1,436,263 

22,846,111 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


807,100 

188,412 

1,679,800 

111,997 

1,426,800 

232,084 

5,043,400 

12,928,560 

25,618,600 

Central Provinces and Perar 


14,414 

15 ',.597 

1,188,451 

4,777,S05 

18.881,011 

Assam 


.... 

.... 


(a)184,427 

4,780,624 

North-West Frontier Province 

.. 

.... 

438,424 

228,385 

78,767 

2,240,724 

AJmer-Merwara and Manpur Pargana. 
Coorg 

126 

3,906 

61,358 

10,463 

41 

35,460 

1,076 

266,650 

89,259 

Delhi 

.. 

5 

2,181 

58,585 

12,739 

230,677 

Total 

•• 

4,220,442 

5,841,668 

14,437,912 

29,010,771 

197,000,162 


(a) Inoliulei gram. 
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ARIA VHDBB DUTBRRHT OBOM OVIffXTATBD !> 1028-24 IH lAOB mTlVOB. 
I OIL-SBEDS. 


Provinces. 

im 

Sesftmnm 
(til or 

BApe 

and 

Qronnd- 

Cocoa- 

jcastor. 

Other 

Oil- 

Total. 


■I 

jlnjili). 

Mustard. 

nut. 

nut. 


Seeds. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

4.703 

605,768 

43,576 

1.807,353 

546,960 

330.020 

130,900 

3,577,360 

Bombay 

112,317 

231,381 

210,047 

360,404 

50,680 

00,314 

176,234 

1 ,200,386 

Bengal 

122,000 

197,500 

732,700 


600 

.. 

27,200 

1,040,000 

United Provinces.. 

340,160 

201,580 

167,081 

6.322 

•• 

7,180 

28,033 

761,266 

Punjab 

20.588 

116.450 

1,141,200 



107 

13,263 

1,300.707 

Burma 

615 

1,035,355 

3,487 

8cb,l20 

11.820 

308 

7,503 

1,440,114 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

724,100 

103,300 

604,700 

200 

28,500 

30.100 

278.700 

2,066,600 

Central Provlnc e s 




nnd Berar 

1.200,528 

11,380 

561 ,026; 

61,470 

22.034 


30,966 

337,608' 

2,323,432 

Assam 

18,533 

340,480 


4,874 


384,276 

North-West Frontier 

23 

3,0711 

1 

114,884 


• • 

252 

118,230 

Province. 






Ajmer-Merwara and 

707 

20,272 

140 




346 

21,447 

Manpur Pargana 
Coorg 

Delhi 


46 

1 10 




14 

70 

•• 

77 

1 13,257 

•• 

■■ i 

•• 

178 

13,512 

Total 

2,045,120 

3, 235.240' 

8,652,040 

2.580,342 

1 

638,500 487, 950 j 

1,000,237 

14 254,516 



Condi- 
ments & 
Spices. 


Sugar 

Others. 

t 


Fibres. 


Provinces. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Other 

fibres. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

714,782 

121,208 

81 ,207 

2,031,621 


173,600 

2,805.221 

Bombay 

180.924 

73.049 

3,741 

4,888,901 

.. 

120,868 

5.000,859 

Bengal 

161,600 

207,000 

57,600 

55,000 

1.086,100 

76,000 

2,118.000 

United Provinces .. 

162,525 

1,643,90? 

.. 

638,608 

151,957 

790,655 

Punjab 

42,937 

483.161 


1.740,328 


44,471 

1.793,700 

Burma 

106,417 

28,483 

21*,600 

300,790 


1,921 

302.71 1 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces and 

55,800 

307.300 

200 

1 

80,000 

223,200 

29,500 

333,000 

Berar 

85,837 

21,063 


4,032,877 

.. 

1 02.434 

5,035,811 

Assam 

1 

41.072 


30,200 

119,032 


159,231 

North-West Frontier 
Prf'Vlnoe. 

Ajmer-Merwara and 

V.38iJ 

42,874 

• • 

23,440 

*681 

24,021 

Manpur Pargana .. 

2,851 

229 

, , 

41,325 


114 

41,430 

Coorg 

3.387 

33 

, , 

5 


352 

357 

Delhi 

1,298 

8.190 

1 



2,904 

.. 

734 

3,638 

Total . . 

1,6257746 

2,880, 354j 

164.357 

16,385,178 

2,320,232 

703,432 

18,417,842 


t Aiea under ■u8A^yielding plants other than sugticone sueh as date palm, palmyra i«lm . 
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Aria xhidbr diffrrbnt crops ocititatbd ir 1023-24 in each protinoe. 


Provinces. 

Dyes and Tan- 1 
ning materials. 

Drugs and Narcotics. | 

Fodder 

Crops. 

Indigo. 

Others. 

Opium. 

Coffee. 

Tea. 

Tobacco. 

(e) Otiier 
Drugs and 
Narcotics. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras ... 

Bombay • . . . 

91,090 

2,131 

8,439 

506,331 

•• 

65,626 

38 

46,819 

20 

219,841 

104,958 

132,963 

28,836 

370,794 

2,110.077 

Bengal 

United Provinces . . 

900 

20,590 

l‘,819 

140,441 

, , 

180,700 

6,971 

287,700 

72,033 

4,700 

2,402 

104.600 

1,278,310 

Punjab 

Burma 

36,452 

684 

4,832 

10 

1,711 

"101 

9,881 

56,061 

62,368 

119,022 

1,430 

08,114 

4,111,060 

172,629 

Bihar and Orissa . 
CentrM Provinces 
A Bcrar 

24,800 

0 

3,700 

104 

•• 

•• 

2,100 

117,000 

20,311 

2,077 

42,500 

468,060 

Assam 

N orth- WestFrontie 
Province 

AJmer-Merwara an 
Manpur Pargana 

17 

18 

•• 

•• 

411,907 

9,122 

12,407 

62 

20 

88,727 

2,042 

Coorg 

Delhi 

“ 3 

. , 

. . 

40,230 

672 

6 

654 

237 

23,734 

Total 

176,076 

625,258 

142,152 

1 95,095 

I 713,161 

1,025,474 

240,779 

8,764,333 


Provioces. 

Fruits and 
Vegetab- 
les. 

including 

Boot 

Crops. 

Miacoll 

Cro| 

Food. 

Einoous 

) 8 . 

Non- 

Food. 

ToUl 

Area 

Sown. 

Deduct 
Area 
Sown 
more than 
once. 

Net 

Area 

Sown. 



Acres. 

. Acres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 


661,674 

72,019 


166,621 

36,417,460 

4,1.30,378 

32,287,088 

Bombay . . 


515,927 

4,613 


49,752 

31,921,896 

998,108 

30,023,788 

Bengal 

.. 

642,500 

270.900 


110,300 

23,925,600 

4,119,900 

22,805,700 

United Provinces 

.. 

453,797 

104,686 


6,467 

t44,179,017 

8,530,729 

35,040,188 

Punjab •.. 


290,728 

115,957 


3.292 

30,605,400 

4,029,348 

26,576,068 

Burma 

• • 

1,356,599 

22,723 


196,128 

16,827,974 

574,833 

16,253,041 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


670,500 

581.700 

307,700 

30,131,100 

5,456,800 

24,674,300 

Central Provinces A Berar. 

113,842 

2,128 


817 

26,895,802 

2,512,008 

24,382,804 

Assam 


479,145 

• 


131,544 

6,397,821 

530,537 

6.867,2 y 4 

North-West Frontier 

Pro- 








Vince 


23,687 

38,173 


2,349 

2,592,618 

195,770 

2,300.830 

A j in e r-M e r w a ra and 








Manpur Pargana 

•• 

847 

5,338 

1,976 

842,034 

32,908 

310,026 

Coorg 


5,270 

.. 


, , 

130 521 

905 

138,616 

Delhi 

•• 

6,328 

303 

1,057 

288,004 

63,608 

225,206 

Total 

.. 

6,209,844 

1,218,640 

908,593 

253,067,0 4C 

► 31,170.331 

222,400,718 


* Indnded under non*iood crops. 

t Inemdei 848,272 acres loi wnlolk details are not available. 
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Crop Fweeasls. 


I’oe fotlowlng iB a Bammary of the yaiiooB erop foreoaats lelatlag to the BaaBon 1 824-25 
issu id by tho Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, India : — 


Crop and 
Forecast. | 

Tracts comprised in the figures 
and percentage of total 
Indian crop reproBented 
by them. 

Estimated 

Area. 

Per cent, ol 
preceding 
year (100=» 
flgnre of 
same date 
preceding 
year.) 

Estimated 

outturn. 

Per cent, of 
preceding 
year(100«* 
figure of 
same date 
preceding 
year.) 

Jut?*- 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 

Acres. 

2,733,000 

08 

Acres. 

8,045,000 

95 

Final. 

Suitarcaiie— 

Assam (10 U per cent, of the 
total Jute area in India.) 

U. P., fFunJab, Bihar and Orissa, 

2,532,000 

87 

bales. 

2,637,000 

77 

Final. 

Cottoii-" 

Bengal, Madras, Bombay and 
Slndt, Assam, N.-W. F. Pro- 
vlnce> C. P. and Berar, Delhi, 
Mysore and Baroda (94 per cent 
of totai sugarcane area of 
India.) 

All cotton growing tracts 

20,461,000 

112 

tons. 

6,058,000 

117 

Supplementary. 

Sesanium — 

U. Provinces, Burma, Madras, C. 

6,138,000 

100 

bales. 

501 ,000 

114 

Sui)plcim;ntary. 

IndluC' - 

P. and Berar, Bombay and 
Sindf, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Punjab, Ajmer>Merwara. Hy- 
derabad, Baroda and Kotaht 
(9*) per cent, of total sesamum 
area of India ) 

Madras, Bihar and Orissa.United 

101,900 

55 

tons. 

19,100 

53 

Final. 

Groundnut — 

Provinces, Punjab, Bengal, 
Bombay, and Sindf (about 85 
per cent, of total Indigo area of 
India.) 

Madras, Burma, Bombay f and 

2,773,000 

99 

cwts. 

1,407,000 

130 

Final. 

Jjior- - 

Hyderabad (94 per cent, of 
total Groundnut area of India). 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Madras, 

80,575,000 

102 

tons. 

31,000,000 

110 

Final. 

It a p 0 and 

Burma, United Provinces, f C. 
P. and Borar.t Assam, Bombay, 
and Sindf, Coorg, Hyderabad, 
Mysore, and Baroda (97 per 
cent, of total rice area of 
India.) 

United Provinces, Punjab, Ben- 
gal, Bihar, and Orissa, Assam,* 
Bombay f, North-West Frontier 
Province, Delhi, Baroda, Hy- 
derabad and Alwar} (96 per 
cent, of total Itape and Mus- 
tard area of IndlaO 

Central Provinces and Berar, f 

6,376,000 

1(3 

tons. 

1,173,000 

102 

Mustard- 

Final. 

Linseed — 

3,695,000 

! 

9J 

tons. 

541,000 

117 

Final. 

Wheat — 

United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal, Bombay, f 
Punjab, Hyderabad and Ko- 
taht (about 93 per cent, of the 
total 1 inseed area of In dla.) 

Punjab, t United Provinces, f 

31,773,000 

102 

tons. 

8,696,000 

90 

Final. 

Central Provinces and Berar, f 
Bombay (including Sind), f 
Bihar and Orissa, North-West 
Frontier Province, Bengal, 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Centra! 
India, Gwalior, Hajputana. 
Hyderabad, Baroda and 

Mysore (98 per cent, -of total 
wheat area of India). 


tons. 



* Issued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, the outturn figure Include Bepal. 
t Inoluding Indian Statee, ^ Rajputana. 
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The chief oharacterlstics of the Izkdian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 inches at Cherrapunji in the Assam lillls to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Gherrapunji in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
is received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rain falls during the | 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or Juno, is prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently It happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days. From the agrlcul- i 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory i 
feature of the Indian rainfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average i 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about ; 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 1 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some loss than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 

Scarcity.’-Giassing a year in which the 
deficiency is 25 per cent, as a dry year and one 
in whieh it is 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
In ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 


works consist of an earthen embankment 
constructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs now under construction in tho Deccan 
which will be capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By nadually 
escaping water from a work of the latmr type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other- 
wise be dry and useless. 

The Three Classes.— Previously all irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes. 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
tho triennium 1921-24 th(^ method of deter- 
mining the source from which the fun<ls for tho 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, wiio- 
tlier major or minor, for which capital accounts 
> ar(5 kept, have been re-idasslfled under two 
heads, Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. Tho main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can b(! classed as productive 
is that it shall, within t^en yciars of the (»m- 
idction of construction, jiroduco snindent 
revenue to cover its working expenses and tho 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to tho productive class. The capital outlay, 
direct and Indirect, amoiinte<l t ;0 Its. 54 crores 
at tho end of 1923-24. 

Unpro<luctive works anj constructed primarily 
witii a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from tho current revenues of India, generally 
from tiie annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of oacii such work being sepa- 
! rately justified by a comparison of tlie value of 
I each acre protected (baso<l upon such factors 
' as the prolmblo cost of fuiniuo relief, tho popula- 
; tion of tho tract, tlio area already protected 
: and the minimum area wliich must be protected 
I in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 

, with the cost of such protection. A sura of Kv, 
i 29J crores has, up to date, been expended on 
j works of this natiu'c. 

1 Nearly a fifth of tlio whole area irrigated 
1 in India from Government works is effeebid 


in order to •remove the menace of these years ; 
that the great irrigation systems of India have > 
been constructed. 

Government Works. — ^The Government 

irrigation works of India may be divided Into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 
storage, and those dependent throughout the i 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from ! 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind or another hut, in many 
cases, this is provided by nature without man’s 
assistance. In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 1 
cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 

The exigent of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilization during the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from time imme- 
morial. In their simplest form, such storage 


by minor works for wtdeb no capital accoutit 
is kept. 

Growth of Irrigation. — There has, during 
tho last fifty years, been a steady growth in 
the area irrigated by Government Irrigation 
works. From 101^ million acres in 1878-70 the 
area annually irrigated rose to 19i million acres 
at the beginning of the century and to 28 million 
j acres in 1919-20, tho record year up to thiit 
i date. Ihis record was. however, again sur- 
passed in tho year 1922-23. when the total area 
irrigated by all classes of works in India, ex- 
cluding the Indian States, amounted to 28 1 
million acres. The main increase has been in 
I the class of productive works, which irrigated 4| 
million acres in 1878-79, lOj^ million acres in 
1900-01 and nearly 20 million acres in 1923-24. 
Tho area irrigated by unproductive works has 
increased, in the same period, from nil to over 
three mHUon acres, whilst 4| million acres are 
served by non-capital works. 
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IrHgtaioH Changes. 


Some idea of tbe probable fntnre develop 
mont of irrigation can be obtained from tne 
forecasts appended to the project estimates of 
the works now under construction and awaiting 
sanction. The irrigoted area in 1922^28 was over 
28 million acres. Schemes completed but 
which have not yet reachedtheir full develop* 
ment, and projects submitted for sanction will 
bring the total in British India to about 36 
million acres Irrespective of the natural exten- 
sion of existing areas and of new projects, of 
which several are under consideration, which 
may be put forward in future. 

The figures given are exclusive of the areas 
irrigated from the Punjab canals by branches 
constructed for Indian States, which amounted 
in 1919-20 to 650,000 acres. The Sutlej Valley 
scheme will add nearly 3i million acres to this 
area, so that a gross total of some 40 million 
acres from Government works is confidently 
looked to. 

Capital and Bavenue* — The total capital in- 
vested in the works has risen from Us. 42,36 lakhs 
in 1900-01 to Ba. 89,26 lakhs in 1923-24, an 
average increase of Ks. 180 lakhs a year. As 
regards revenue, the Government irrigation 
works of India, taken as a whole, yield a return 
of from 7 to 8 per cent, on the capital invested 
in them * this is a satisfactory result as Rs. 33,25 
lakhs of the total have been spent on unproduc- 
tive works, which return less than 1 per cent. 
The capital outlay also includes expen<lltnre on 
a numoer of large works under construction, 
which have not yet commenced to earn revonin^. 

Charges for Water.— The charges for 
water are levied In different ways In the various 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, tlie 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, O/lOths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may 
however be regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually Irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation Is by ‘‘lift**, that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to It by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 

The results o btained i n each provi nce ar e given i 


animal sum, or by ohazghig according to iho 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under; 
stands the principle of **No crops, no charge’ 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area and quality of his crop. 

The rates charged vaw considerably with the 
crop grown, and arc different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Bs. 7-8-0 to B-8. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Bs, 4 to Es. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from Bs. 
8-4-0 to Bs. 6-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Bs. 3 to Bs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Bs. 2 to Bs. a-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
No extra chaise is made for additional water- 
ings. Ih’actlcally speaking. Government guaran- 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available. If the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yield is much below normal, eitlier the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 

A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely e.ssential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and 1 he 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
throughout the season. 

Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 

Triennial Comparisons.— The average area 
irrigated in British India by Government works 
of all claRses during the triennlum 1921-24 
was nearly 27 J million Here.s, as compared 
with 26J million acres in the previous trleu- 
niiim. The areas for each of the throe years 
were 27,578,308 acres In 1921-22, 28,302,303 
acres in 1922-23 and 26,639,390 I’l 1923-24. 
The area irrigated in 1922-23 was the hlghc^st 
on record, 
the table below : — 


Provinces. 

Madras ~ . . . . . . 

Bombay (Deccan) 

Sind 

Bengal . . 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Province 

Bajpntana 

Baluchistan 

Total 


1 Average area irrigated 

Average area Irrigated 

in triennlum 

in triennlum 

1 1918-21. 

1921-24. 

7,276,257 

'7,151.988 

398,676 

428,750 

3,040,020 

3,436,821 

108,618 

100,492 

.3,501,848 

2,433,695 

9,273,009 

10,406,404 

1,461,466 

1,630,794 

988,368 

960,505 

331,661 

431,679 

341 ,809 

390,840 

20,947 

19,422 

24,888 

23,685 

26 , 707,800 

27 , 477,884 


IrrigaHon^Prodactive Works. 
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Productive Works. — Taking productive works only, a similar comparison is given in the 
following tabic. Tt will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trlcn- 
nlum was over a million acres more than in the previous period. 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1918-21. 

Average area irrigated 
In triennium 
1921-24. 

Madras 


3,7.55,814 

3,081,946 

Bombay Deccan 


2,973 

2,851 

Sind 


1,950,811 

2,. 545,065 

United Provinces 


3,1 1 5,207 

2,243,989 

Punjab 


8,480,798 

9,714,815 

Burma 


951,975 

1 ,005,402 

Central Provinces 


127,374 

181,032 

North-West. Frontier Province .. 


204,808 

210,814 

Total 


18, .580, 700 

10,0.52,514 


Taking the productive works ns a whole, 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of 
1923-24, Rs. 50,08 lakhs. The net revenue for 
the year was Rs. 056 lakhs giving a return 
11 '70 per cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in 
1818-19 and 9J per cent, in 1919-20. Tn consi- 
dering tliese figures it must bo remembert'd that 
tlie capital invested includes the expenditure 
upon several works which have only lately come 
Into operation and others which are under 


construction, which classes at present contri- 
bute little or nothing in the way of revenin^ ; 
moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to th(^ 
introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so that the returns Include nothing on 
account of tlw» largo addition to the general 
revenues of tlio country which follows in the 
wake of their construction. 


Unproductive Works. — Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas Irrigated in the 
various provinces during the triennium were as below : — 


Provinces. 

Average area Irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1918-21. 

Average area irrigate< 
in triennium 
1921-24. 

Madras .? 

281,008 

290,654 

Bombay-Deccan 

242,388 

268,863 

Sind . . 

1,047,208 

838,891 

Bengal 

87,109 

79,121 

United Provinces 

228.418 

180.8.38 

Punjab 

46,149 

05,844 

Burma . . 

3,808 

0,379 

Bihar and Orissa 

985,955 

958,607 

(Vntral Provinces 

175,2.35 

202,220 

North-West Frontier Province 

137,001 

174,035 

Bajputana 

20,947 

19,422 

Baluchistan . . 

24,833 

2.3,035 

Total 

3,280,839 

3,108,509 
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Non-capital Works — The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below - 

Provint es. 

Average area 
irrigated in pre- 
vious trionnmra 
1918-21. 

Avejage area irri- 
gated in trlenniuin 
1921-24. 

Madras 

Bombay-Deeean 

Hind 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 

Total 

3,238,835 

153,214 

41.941 
21,449 

158,223 

740,002 

505,622 

2,413 

28.942 

3,179,388 

157,030 

52,305 

21 ,371 
8,708 

684,745 

559,012 

1,898 

47,728 

4,890,701 

4,712,311 


The drop in the area irrigated by iion-eapltal 
works in the United Provinces and Punjab Is 
duo to the ex elusion of certain works owing to 
a change having been made in their ojiginal 
(dasslflcation. 

Capital Outlay. — The tot-al capital outlay, 
direct and indirect, on irrigation and navigation 
works, Including works under construction, 
amounted at the end of th(^ year 1023-24 to 
Jls. 89,25 lakhs. The gross revenue for the 
year was Rs. 10,05 lakhs, and the working ex- 


penses Rs. 3,77 lakhs ; the net return on cax)ltal 
was therefore 7*71 per cent. In considering 
these figures it must be remembered that the 
cajntal invested iiu'ludcs considerable expendi- 
ture upon three i)roject8 of the first magnitude, 
\viz., the Sarda Oudh canals, the Sutlej Valley 
and the Lloyd (Sukkur) Baivage i)roject8 which 
arc und(‘r construction and contribute nothing 
at x)resent in tlie way of revenue, as well as upon 
otlu^rs which have l)ut recently been completed 
and irrigation upon which is only now commenc- 
ing. 


Irrigated Acreage.-— A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1923-24 by 
moans of Government irrigation systems with the total area urder cultivation In the several prc. 
Vinces is given below : — 


Provinces, 

Net area 
cropped. 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
irrigation 
works. 

Percentage of 
irea irrigated 
to total 
cropped area. 

Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1923-24 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriga- 
tion. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Madras 

36,424,000 

6,891,000 

18*9 

1,207 

3.556* 

Bombay-Deccan 

39,000,000 

4,134,000 

418,000 

1-0 

881 

538 

Sind 

3,427,000 

82-9 

479 

1,064 

Bengal 

22,803,000 

93,000 

0-4 

422 

1 78 

United Provinces . . . . 

35,011,000 

1,979,000 

5*7 

1,577 

1 348 

Punjab 

26,731,000 

10,207,000 

38-2 

2,543 

5,505 

Burma.. 

13,857,000 

1,730,000 

12*5 

363 

812 

Bihar and Orissa 

21.605.000 

17.427.000 

1 954,000 

1 3*9 

627 

022 

Centra] Provinces 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

» 438,000 

1 2*5 

483 

281 

vince 

2,593,000 

) 359,00C 

> 13*8 

276 

226 

Rajputana 

2«1,00C 

) 16.00C 

) 6-8 

35 

5 

Baluchistan 

286,000 

) 26,00C 

) 9.0 

32 

5 

Total . . 

223,21 5, 00( 

) 26,538,00( 

) 11-9 

8,925 

14,030 


* ?!^clU8|ve of the vi^ne of esrops raised on sonie 3 n^lliton actes iitigalied by nou-capitsl wofkd 
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New Works.— Duriog Uie tricnnium 1921- 
24 two major works of exceptional Importance 
were commenced, namely, tlie Snkkur Barrage 
and Canals in Sind, and the Sutlej Valley Canals 
in the Punjab. The Sukkur Barrage, when com- 
pleted, will be the neatest work of its kind in 
the world, measuring 4,725 feet between the 
faces of the relators on either side. The 
total cost of the sdicme is estimated at Us. 1,836 
lakhs, of which the barrage accounts for about ' 
Ils. 569 lakhs and the canals for Rs. 1,266 lakhs. 
A gross area of 7^ million acres is commanded, 
of which 6ji million acres is culturable and an 
annual area of irrigation of 6^ million acres is 
anticiimtcd, of which 2 million acres represent 
existing inundation irrigation which will be 
given an assured supply by the new canals. 
The ultimate annual net revenue forecasted 
as obtainable from the project, after paying 
working expenses, Is Its. 194 lakhs, which 
represents a return of 10^ per cent, on capital. 
This is the return from wratcr rates alone, but 
a further large increase in general revenues 
may safely be reckoned upon from the area of 8 
million acres t)f waste which will be brought 
under cultivation. There will be increases on 
this account under practically every head of 
revenue, such as railways, customs, stamps, 
excise and the like, not to meution the addition 
to the country’s wealth owing to the proiiuc- 
Aon, on land at present barren, of crops to the 
value of Ks. 2,500 lakhs per annum. 

The Sutlej Valley Project consists of 
four w’cirs, tlirce on the Sutlej and one on the 
Panjnad, as the Chenab is called below its 
junction with t!ie Sutlej, with twelve canals 
taking off from above them. The total area to | 
be irrigated from tlie project is 5,108,000 


acres, or nearly 8,000 square miles. Of 
this, 2,075,000 acres will be iicronuial and 
3,033,000 acres non-perennial Irrigation, 1,942,000 
acres will be in British territory, 2,825,000 
acres in Bahawalpur and 341,000 acres 
in Bikaner. 

The total cost of the project is estimated at 
lis. 1,460 lakhs. Upon this a return of 12} per 
cent, is anticipated from water-rates alone. 
But the scheme has another, and even more 
important source of revenue. On tlie intro- 
duction of irrigation, no less than 3} millioD 
acres of desert; waste, the property of the thrive 
parties concerned, at present valueless, w'ill 
become available for colonisation and sale. It 
is customary, in the pro-forma accounts of 
Irrigation projects, to credit a scheme with the 
interest on the sale proceeds of Crown waste 
lands rendered culturable by its construction; 
if tliis is included, tlie annual return on the 
project will amount to nearly 38 iicr cent. 
It bids fair, indeed, to rival the Lower 
Chenab Canal, the return from which dur- 
ing the past seven years has averaged 
over 41 per cent. 

The Cauvery llosorvolr project, which will 
cost over 6 ciores of rupees and will extend 
Irrigation to a new area of 301,000 acres, was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1025. 

[ In Bomliay Presidency the Bhandardara 
I Dam, 270 feet In height, was ooinpletod 
at the end of 1025 and the Bhatgar Dam is 
due for completion during the present year. 
The Damodhar River (Canal) project was 
sanctioned in 1921, but is now being re-oast 
In view of the rise In the price of labour. 
Excellent progress Is being made with the 
Sarda-Oudh canals in the United Provinces. 


WELLS AND TANKS, 


So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation Bcbcmcs. They are csBentially exotic, 
the products of British rule ; the real eastern 
Instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area in India 
as bchig under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When the cultivator lias to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. • Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It Is 
estiumted that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal- watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals In- 
creases the possibilities of well Irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells.— Wells In India arc 
of every description. They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, br with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
tew rupees to the masonry well, which will rub 
Into thousands, or In the sandy wastes of Bikanir,i 


where the water level Is three hiUKUod feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary In equal degree. There 
Is the picottah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted iiole, just as Is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mof, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the dept it 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
bag, more often it Is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
ueans from thirty to forty gallons of water arc 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct - 
cd and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed in efflcieiicy. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
ts running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
ve been made, particularly in Bladras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This lias been found 
economical where the water supply is sufflciontly 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked. Government have systematically 
encouraged well Irrigation by advancing funds for 
Repurpose and exempting well watered lands 
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from extra asscBsment due to improvement, 
these advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the geneial rate of 
interest being 6i per cent. In Madras and 
Hombay ryots who construct welle, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generafiy being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
Instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of ttie most conspicu* 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like I^es Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Perlyar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great cliains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civili* 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 

The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Cbingleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 


Meteorology. 

The meteorology of India like that of other year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
countries is largely a result of its geographical land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
position. The great land area of Asia to the Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
uortiiward and the enormous sea expanse of of the cold weather from October to February 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are over India are ; — Westerly winds of the tern- 
determining factors in settling its principal perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
meteorological features. When the North- to the south of these the north-east winds of 
ern Hemi^here is turned away from the sun, the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
lu the northern winter. Central Asia becomes the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 
an area of Intense cold. The meteorological Ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
southward and we have over the northern pro- mnd and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
Vinces of India the westerly winds and east- fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
*''*ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate viz.i the Madras coast and the north-west of 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere India. In the former region the north-east 
is turned towards the sun, Soutliern Asia be- winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
It an immense current of air wliicb carries retreating summer monsoon, which current 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour carves round over the Bay of Bengal, and, 
which it has picked up in the course of its long blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
Ocean, BO that at One season of the year parts weather of the whole year, for while the total 
of India are deluged with rain and at another rainfall for the four months June to September, 
persistent dry weather prevails. La., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 

Monsoons. — The all-important fact in the servatory amounts to 15*36 inches the total 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the rainfall for the three months October to Be- 
‘ seasons known as the summer and winter mon- cember amounts to 20*48 inches. The other 
aoons. During the winter monsoon the winds are regiDn in which the weather is unsettled, durinff 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine woa- this period of generally settled conditions, ir 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air Korth-west India. This region during January; 
movement are the characteristic features of this February and part of March ie traversed by 
season. The summer rains cease In the pro- a suocessloo of shallow storm* from the wesi> 
vinoea of the North-West Frontier Province ward. The number and character of these 
and the Punjab about the middle of September storms vary very largely from year to vear 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds and in some years no storms at all are recorded, 
set in over that area and the weather becomes In normal years, however, in Northern India 
fresh and pleasant. Those fine weather con- periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
ditlons extend slowly eastward and southward of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
so that by the middle of October, they embrace passage of these storms) and Light to moderate 
all ports of the country except the southern and even heavy rain occurs. In the case of 
bail of the P en l n sq la, and by the end of the Peshawar the tow rainfall foi the foot months* 


to be over 1,100 years old. TauK irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
bnt it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the rj'otwarl 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindar! tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuse m famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 

Bibliography. — ^ITiennlal Beview of Irriga- 
tion in India, 10*21-1924. Calcutta. Superintendent 
of Government Printing. Ihrice One Rupee. The 
annual irrigation reports in India used to be 
as arid as the Sahara, consisting of a dull statis- 
tical record. They have been greatly improved 
of recent years and have now assumed a quite 
satisfactory form. The major review appears 
once every tluee years ,The first of these triennial 
reviews was issut^ in 1922. Between the triennial 
reviews there is issued a briefer statement 
recording the progress of each imrticular year. 
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December to M^b, amounts to 6*26 Inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to Semembcr, is 4*78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary “ rains*’ 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Biadras Is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months.— March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceedmg 
100, occur in the Deccan ; In April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
105°, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country wbUe in Juno the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jaoobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind, Rajputana: 
the West and South Punjab and the west ot 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 126° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1807. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the air movements over India, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circuiation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and increasing land and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive. Initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity ' 
wmoh result in the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of < 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there i 
is inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 1 
winds from the interior. These storms are ' 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- < 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and < 
are on tha^account very destructive. 1 

By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over North-west India, in the i 
last week of May or first of June, India hae < 
become the seat of low barometric pressures ^ 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole < 
character of the weather obanges. During 1 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the c 
winds and weather are mainly determined i 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 1 
and Lat. 80° or 85° south the wind circulation 1 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 1 
from about Lat. 8t0-36O south a wind from 1 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 1 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises c 
into the upper strata to How back again at a c 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic c 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, a 
between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° i 
North, there exists a light unsteady ciroula- s 

11 


s tion, the remadns of the north-east trades, that 
B is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north- 
B east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
r the thermal equator where side by side with 
- the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
* air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 

> dtill further to the northward and in the im- 
; mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
I circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
' which are attributable to the difference in the 
! heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
! which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator is also pre^essing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress. At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas. 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circuiation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unst>eady 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
taden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeiling between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India Is invaded by oceanic conditions-^ 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° S. to Lat. 30° N.,the southern 
halt being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important fact about it is that It is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
I over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bav of Bengal up to tbPir 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion Is directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still rarther and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetlc plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three and a half to four 
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months, vis., from the beginning of June to ( 
the middle or end of B^tember. During Iti 
nrevaleoce more or less general though far I 
from continuous rain prevails throughout | 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
dlrectlv on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range. Is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the hilly range, 
the total averaging about 100 Inches most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out Into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Quiarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
ives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
istricts and frequent showers to the Aravalll 
Hill range but very little to Western Bajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Bajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this r^ion ' 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows fronc south 
west and Is thus directed towards the Ten* 
asserim hills and up the valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low* 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengal, is then de- 
flected westward by the barrier of the Hi- 
malayas and gives general ra n over the Gan- 
getic plain and almost dally rain over the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas from Slkhim to Kash- 
mir. 

To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Cboia Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(Jane to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 6 inches in South Madras ; it is over 100 
Inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 


Burma; It is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 6 InchM in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the 


whole of India is: — 
May 

2-6 

inches. 

June 

.. 8*8 

tf 

July 

..11*9 

1* 

August . . 

..10*6 

•t 

September 

.. 7-2 


October . . 

.. 8*2 
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Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, viz.^ 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded durhig the period 1877 to 
IftOl and shows the monthly distrihution : — 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal .. ..1 4 18 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 84 22 8 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 

krabian Sea % 2 15 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov, Dec. 

Arabian Sea 2 .. 1 1 5 •• 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the nc»rmal procession of the seasons througii- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year p»-oduces varia' 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This Is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this element which may occur 
are : — 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in Jnly or August or 

both. 

(3) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than nsual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appeur in the extreme 
north-west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the sontD 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region, fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifleations which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year 


{For monsoon of 1925, cm pago 327), 
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MONSOON OF 1925. 


The special features of the S.-W. Monsoon 
of the year were its early advent and abrupt 
and early recesHion. The onset on both sides 
of the current was markedly feeble and erratic 
in character affecting the rainfall over the greater 

E ortion of the country, the Deccan specially 
eing ill served where the current continued 
feeble throughout the season. The amount 
of rain gather(‘(l during the month of June, when 
averaged over the whole of India, was practl- 
mlly normal. But its distribution was intensely 
irregular and uneven, heavy excesses beins 
returned from JSorth-West India, WestlTnited 
Provinces, Kujputanu and (luzerat, while Assam, 
Bihar, the Deccan. Hyderai)ad North, and 
Mysore returned niod<'r;tte to hea\ y defects. The 
monsoon appeared on the West Coast on the 
27th May, a week earlier than the normal date, 
which, while giving fairly Iicavy mins over tlie 
coastal stations, failed to penetrate elhs-tlvely 
further inland. It exteiuled to the Konkan 
coast somewhat ra)tidly — by the 1st June — and 
was furtJier accelerated in its advance northwards 
hy the development of a depression off the 
Katliiawar Coast. Heavy rains were thus 
gathen'd itetw'ccn the 1st and 5tb June, in North 
Konkan, Khandesh, and Kathiawar. On the 
Hay side the initial onset of the numsoon M'as 
not strong cither, its atrtivity Ixdug in tl»c main 
confined to Burma alone. With the disappear- 
an(^e of the disturbance off tlie Kuthiawur <*oast 
almost eomvdete break in tin; current on the 
Arabian Sea side suf)ervene(i, while on the Jkiy 
side its uetlvlty continued also to l>e restricted 
to Burma witli spasmodic attempts now and 
again to extend furtlier into North-Kast India. 
Altoiit tlie third wi^ek however the current on 
both sides strengt liened sullleieiiily to give fairly 
lieavy rains over a largo iHiiilon of the country. 
A depression forming once again aliout this 
time off the Konkan Ctwist together witli another 
formed later in the Bay, eontribiiteii kirgely 
to the total full of the iiiontli. 

During the first half of .Inly botli branches 
of the current remabuMl weak, tlic major portion 
of the rainfall being gatficrcd during the Ijiter 

The following table gives detailed information < 


half. Tliri'c disturbances off the Bay consider- 
ably contributed to the total fall enabling heavy 
exc^esses to be returned by stations extending 
from Orissa to east Fuujab~-along the tracks 
of the storms. The total fall In July over the 
whole of India was 8 per cent, in excess — made 
up of hi 2 ivy excesses in Orissa, United Provinces 
and the Punjab balanced by moderate to heavy 
defects in the Konkan, Hydembad, the Deccan, 
Guzerat, 8ind and Hajputana During August 
the Bay laiirent continued normally active, 
but the A ra Ilian Hea braneli liebaved most 
erratically. 

The average over the wliole of India in August 
was la defect liy 10 per ( eni. — moderat e to heavy 
defects being returned by a large number of sub- 
divisions — by Uajputana, Sind, Guzerat, Central 
India. Punjab, and the Cnited Provinces, while 
.Malabar and Central Provlne<*s Paist alone 
reported heavy excesses 40 and 4 7 jier cent, 
respectively. 

During the first half of Scjitembor the activity 
of the Bay current was eonsidiiralily aeeentualetl 
fiy the development and advance! eif tbre'e! Bay 
elepre*ssions aeross Neirtb-Kost liiclla defermln- 
ing moilerute te> heavy rains ov(‘r the belt of the 
e'ouutry freim the Uniteei J^rovlnces and (’entral 
India to Assam anel Bengal, unel later ove?r the 
eiangetlc plains anel also ove'r tlie grt*ntor part 
of Bengal, re‘sultliig in tloeiels in the (Soomtl, 
Some, and Padnia. 

Owing to the early wit lielrawal of the monsoon 
winter emiditions we‘re ])ra(’tle‘ally e‘stabUslie*d 
enirly in Oedoiier in Nortli-We'sf, liieiia eharae'ter- 
ise'd liy the ])erslstf*nt liu iirslons of Westerly 
disturbaiiea'S, seiveui being Meiteal eluring the 
iiiemth. Not only was tlii! Nortli-Kast Monsoon 
n.s|ie‘re>d in tlie Seiiitli of the l>eiilnHUla. 10 days 
earlier than to I, lie! norma 1 elate i»nl. owing to 
ahnoriiml pre*ssnre eonditleuis It was nnusiinlly 
aedlve giving Iie!a,vy rains feir the tiiiies eif tlie 
yeNir In HydeTaiiad, Orissa and Bengal. Tlie 
totjil fall feir tlie month eiveu* tin! M’hole of India 
was (} per cent, in e*xe ess. 

[ tho rainfall of the period June to Septeunher : — 


DIVISION. 


.Bnrnia 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar and Ori ^.sa . . 

United Provinces . . 

Punjab 

North-West Frontier I'roviiice 

Sind 

1 Hajputana 

I Bombay 

i Central India 

i t ’entral Provinces . . 

; Hyderabad 

Mysore 

Madras 

: Mean of India 


ItAiNPALL, Junk to Srptkmbkk 


Actual. 


1 Departure 
from 

j Percentage 

Normal. 

departure 



1 normal. 

1 from normal 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 


82 '9 

83-8 

- 0-9 

1 

tf0*7 

01 • 1 

04 

— 1 

53*9 

60 • 9 

r> • 0 

8 

49-5 

45 *.'» 

f 4*0 

-f 9 

41 1 

36 • J 

! 5 • 0 

+ 14 

l«-7 

1.5 -7 

1 1*0 

-f 0 

4r» 

n-0 

- or> 

— 10 

2-8 

4-7 

1 • 9 

— 40 

11-8 

18- 1 

— 6 3 

— 35 

29 7 

37*9 

8-2 

-- 22 

29?. 

33 8 

4-5 

18 

431 

40 r. 

4 2-6 

+■ 6 

20 fi 

26-7 

— 0-2 

— 23 

11 7 

1.5 5 

3-8 

— 25 

24-7 

26-3 

— 1 -6 

— 6 

381 

39-7 

— 16 

— 4 






Famine. 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the backgroimd. This 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India. For nearly forty 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bod or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furbished up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry. 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a i)Oor season, but western 
countries offer no parallel to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. Tlie irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfall for their reserves. The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armoiiries, because the conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered with a network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required. The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of even the “dry" zones. The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of hl^ prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit. 
The spread of manufacturing enterprise has 
listened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
eion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 


bad year it may create administrative diffi- 
culties; it has ceased to be an administrative 
and social problem. 

Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines were frequent under Native rule* 
and frightful when they came. “ In 1680," 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of British India, ** a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
( were left bare of inhabitants." In 1631 a Hutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at S wally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded city, he could hardly see any living 
persons ; but “ the corpses at the comer of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine." Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the l^ono- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there is now no such a thing as a food 
famine ; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when it comes is a money famine, and the task 
of the State is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved. 

History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured Into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one 
person supported for one day) at a cost 95 lakhs. 
Tile mortality was very heavy,an<i it Is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; it is estimated tbaf 
out of a total population of a million and a hilf 
In Marwar, one million emigrated. There was 
famine in Bchar in 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1876-78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab. The total area 
affected was 267,000 square miles and the pouu* 
lation 58,500,000. Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Be^r and actuated by the desire 
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to secure economy the Qovemment relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 
mortality in this famine is said to have been 
5,250,000 In British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Be. 8^ crores. Charitable contri- 
butions from Great l^ltain and the Colonies 
aggregated Bs. 84 lakhs. 


The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Bichaid Strachey. 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend- 
ed n)that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the condition of perform- 
ing a suitable task ; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in their villages ox in pool 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon it. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as tbe 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage ** is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at Its normal level of comfort.” Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 307,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of 

69.500.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was Be. 7i crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Bs. crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs. If crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs. If 
crore, of which Bs. If crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 

750.000. The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which rraorted that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it In severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the shock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 


The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 69,500,000. In the Centml 
Provlnoes, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hlssar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
it was Intense in Bajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marixed by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was In consequence a great fodder 


famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water swply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difflculties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected ; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwarls swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation In their train. For these reasons 
reUef bad to bo given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Bs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Bs. 15 crores. Tbe famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs. 8| crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and tbe devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed tbe advent of the ralni 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this fhmlne 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole tbe relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselvos, whilst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of ** putting heart into the people.” The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavl loans, 
tbe early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The wage scale was revised ; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers ; payments by results were 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

The Government of India is now In possea* 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops ; pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlist^, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and If labour In 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
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rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop Is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept In readiness to deal with cholera, 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of faimne and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay Interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Rs. 11 crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is fhmlne relief, the second protective 
works, the third the avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practicallv 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective Irrigation. Acting on the advict 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works hag 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan — the most famine susceptible district 
in India — and in the Central Provinces. 

The Outlook. 

Such in brief is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal soale of for- 
mer times, oven so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India, in the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six nun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the sodal life of 
the community was insignificant ; the effects of I 
the drought com^fietely disappeared with the 
good rains of the f Growing year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose infiuenoe is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a mush greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 


dung to his village until State relief In one form 
or another was brought almost to his doom. 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
ment in one of ttie industrial centres, where 
the Supply of labour is rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
are always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
generally commands some store of value, 
often mistermed a hoard. The balance of 
exports in favour of India in normal times is 
approximately £ 50 millions a year. The gold 
and silver bullion in which this is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
in an emergency. The prodigious coining of 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
present Binall diffused savings, which take this 
form owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famlne-susooptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of the rains. Then the natural growth 
of tile population has been reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the greatlmiu- 
enza paudemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
millions of people. This has not only prevented 
the increase of congestion, but has brought 
some areas particularly in the Indian States, 
below their former popnlaiion-siipporting capa- 
city. The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with case; the spread 
of the co-operative credit Movement has 
improved rural credit. Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
lielps to absorb the Bmplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government is completely equipped 
with a laininc code, tiicro is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur sucii an emergency as 
that of 1899. Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transiwrting the affected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the industrial centres. 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to me failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
I 1920. The distress wJiicli ajipeared in the end 
of 1920 persisted during the early months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared in parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Contra! Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local di«tress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0*40 million which was consider- 
ably less than 8% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon. 

The Indian Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme tbeio 
is always scope for private philanthropy, 
especially In the provision of clothes, help tor 
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the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and In 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help. 'With 
the Idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave In 1900 a 


sum of Rs. 15 lakhs, in Government securities 
to be held in trust for the relief of the needy 
in time of famine. This Trust has now swollen 
to a little over Its. 35 lakhs. 

The report of the Board of Management states 
that during the year 1924 grants for relief of 
distress were made in the case of Madras 
1 and the Punjab amounting to Rs. 1,95,000. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden 
Powell (the Chief Scout), has spread widely 
in India, both among Europeans and Indians. 
The 'Viceroy is Chief Scout of India and the 
heads of Provinces, are Chief Scouts in their own 
areas. The aim of the Association Is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 
character — training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-reliance — inculcating 
loyfdty and thoughtfulness for others — and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 

It is confidently anticipated that in the Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf between the different races 
existing in India. The movement is non-offloial, 
non- military, non-political aud non-sectarian. 
Its attitude towards religion is to encourt^e 
every boy to follow the faith he professes. 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three- 
fold promise to do his best : (1) to be loyal to I 
God and the King ; (2) to help others at all 
times ; and (3J to obey the Scout law. The 
law referred to lays down— 

1. That a Scout’s honour is to be trusted ; 

2. That he is loyal to God and the King, 
his parents, teachers, employers, lus comrades, 
his country and those under him ; 

3. That Jae is to be useful and to help others ; 

4. That he is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs ; 

5. That he is courteous ; 

6. That he is a friend to animals ; 

7. That he obeys orders ; 

8. That he smiles and whistles under all 
difficulties ; 

9. That he is thrifty ; 

10. That he is clean in thought, word, and 
deed. 

Indian Head-quarters. 

Patron. — H. R. H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 

Chief Scout for India,— His Excellency the Earl 
of leading. 


Chifif Com miesioncr . — ( V a cant .) 

General Seeretary . — Sir Geoffrey de Mont- 
morency, K.O.V.O., &c. 

General Council fur India — 

Ex-offtcio.--~T\\c. Cliief Commissioner for India. 

The Provincial Commissioners. 

The Presidents of Provincial 
(>)Un(;ils. 

EleHed.- (Not com]>letod .) 

NominaiM . — (Not completed.) 

[Provinciol Commisnioner for liomhay Pren- 
dency — Sir (Thunllal Mehta, Kt., M. A., ll.b, 

\Provinnal Secretary for Bombay — M. Yen- 
kateswaran, M. A. 

Scout Strength. 


Pkovinok. 

Scouts. 

Cubs. 

Total. 

Assam 

542 

121 

663 

Baluchistan.. 

80 

31 

111 

Bangalore . . 

1K4 

21 

205 

Bengal 

1,704 

428 

2,132 

Behar and Orissa . , 

1,232 

137 

1,369 

Bombay 

7,391 

• 2,606 

9,997 

Central India 

38 

6 

44 

(’(mtral Provincf's . . 

2,002 

169 

2,831 

Delhi 

222 

53 

275 

Madras 

3,209 

633 

3,842 

Ihuijab 

2,107 

114 

2,221 

Rajputuna .. 

179 

71 

250 

United Provinces .. 

1,940 

158 

2,107 

Burma 

2,063 

360 

2,429 

Affiliated Associa- 




tions — 




Cochin State B o y 

38t 

... 

384 

Scouts Association. 




Marwar State Boy 




Scouts Association. 





* Includes 428 Covers. 
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heavy rainfall In. Mr. Goatling pressed the 
scheme on the attention of Mr. Jamsetjl Tata 
for years, and with perseverance collected data 
which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
Industries in India. He summoned the aid of 
experts from England to in vestimte the plan. 
The scheme was fully considered for six long 
years. Meanwhile both Mr. J. N. Tata and Mr. 
David Goatling passed away, but the sons of the 
former continued the work of their father and 
on Mr. Gostling*8 death, Mr. B. B. Joyner's 
aid was sought to work out the Hyaraulic 
side of the undertaking. 

The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Government and an endeavour 
was made to enlist the support of financiers of 
England who tried to Impose terms which were 
not acceptable. Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme. 
The Interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefs In the Presidency of Bombay 
and outside it to its possibilities, funds fiowed 
In and a company with an initial capital of 
1,76,00,000 Rupties was started. 

The hydro-electric engineering works in 
connection with the project are situated at and 
about Ix)navla above the Bhor Ghat. The 
rainfall is stored in three lakes at Lon a via, 
Walwhan and Shlrawta, whence it is conveyed 
in masonry canals to the fore bay or receiving 
reservoir. The power-house is at Ehopoli, 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water Is conveyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725 feet. In falling from this height 
the water develops a pressure of 760 lbs. per 
square inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or water wheels. The scheme was 
originally restricted to 30,000 electrical horse 
power, but the Company, in view of the increas- 
ing demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shlrawta Dam and issued further shares bring- 
ing the capital to Bs. 3,00,00,000, the capacity 
of the scheme being increased to more than 
40,000 electrical horse power. Issued Capital 
7 per cent.Prcfercnce 8,735 shares fully paid and 
Ordinary 18,000, out of which 10,000 are fully 
id and 8,000 new shares, on which Bs. 400 
ve been called up. There is also a Debenture 
liOan of B«.851akh8. The works were formally 
opened H. E. the Governor of Bombay on 
the 8th February 1916. At present there arc 
about 44 mills with motors of the aggre- 
gate B. H. P. of 65,000 H. P. in service. In 
addition to the cotton and fiour mills which 
have contracted to take supply from the Com- 
pany for a period of ten years, an agreement 
has been completed whereby the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Company, the Andhra Valley Power 
Supply Company and the Tata Power Com- 
pany between them supply the whole of the 
electric power required by the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, 
and also the power for the electrification of 
the Harbour Branch and Bombay-Ealyan 
section of the G. I. P. Ballway. There remain 
many prospective buyers of electrical energy 
and the completion of the Company's full 
scheme will not sufilce for all such demands. 
Besides the Bombay cotton mills, which alone 
would require about 100,000 horse power. 


there are, for Instance, tramways, with possi- 
bilities of suburban extensions. The pronable 
future demand is roughly estimated at about 
160,000 H. P. Becently the Company has em- 
barked upon a considerable scheme of exten- 
sions, these involving the impounding of a fourth 
lake at Kundley, near Lonavla, the duplication 
of the pipe line and the installation of additional 
machinery at the power house at Ehopoll. 

Investigations undertaken by Mr. H. P. 
Gibbs, with a view to further developing the 
electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
highly promising water storage site In the 
valley of the Andhra Biver, situated near the 
present lakes previously overlooked, as alto- 
gether different treatment and design were 
required. In this instance the draw off point Is 
11 miles upstream from the dam and at a level 
112 ft. above the lowest river bed level at the 
dam. The water is taken through a tunnel 
8,700 ft. long driven In solid trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghauts of which the pressure 
pipes are an extension. Seventy feet of the 
upper water in the lake can be drawn off 
comprising 76 per cent, of the total amount 
of water stored, both above and below draw off 
level. A scheme was prepared to be carried 
out by a separate company and providing 
for holding up the Andhra Biver by a Dam, 
about a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at Tokerwadi. This dam holds up a 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which ^proachcB the brlnx of the Ghats at 
Khand. Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long, carries the water to the surge chamber, 
whence it enters the pipes for a vertical 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at Bhivpurl, abont>vl7 miles from the 
generating station at Khopoli. The scheme 
is designed to yield 100,000 horse power in its 
full development. A new company to operate 
the scheme was formed on the filst August, 
1916, with an initial capital of Bs. 2,10,00,000, 
divided into 160,000 Ordinary shares of Bs. 1,000 
each and 6,000 Preference shares of Bs. 1,000 
each, this being the Andhra Valley Power Supply 
Company, Limited. This Company will pay 
annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric Power 
Supply Company 16 per cent, upon the profits 
(after making certain deductions), or a sum of 
Bs. 50,000, whichever shall bo the larger sum, 
the intention being that the new company 
shall pay annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Power Supply Company a minimum sum of 
Bs. 60,000. The areas intended to be supplied 
by this Company are the town and Island of 
Bombay and the Suburban Municipalities of 
Bandra and Kurla. The supply of power 
commenced in 1022 and the whole project was 
completed in the following year. 

Just as the Andhra project has been develope 
as a northward extension of the original scheme 
so a southward development also originated by 
Mr. Gibbs and developable on lines similar to 
those of the Andhra project, is now being , 
carried out under the name of the NUa-Mula 
scheme, the name arising from the fact that 
the valleys of the Nila and Mula rivers are 
being dammed for the conservation of water 
for it. A company entitled The Tata Power 
Co., Ltd., was fioated in the autumn of 1919 
for the purpose, having a capital of Bs. 9 crores, 
divided into 30,000 7|% cumulative preference 
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ihaiei of Bi. 1,000 each and 60,000 ahaiea of 
Ba. 1,000 eacdi, the first and present issue being 
of 10,000 preference sbaies and 85,000 ordinary 
shares. One lake will be formed and from it 
water wiU ba conducted direct through a short 
tunnel to a pipe descent to a turbine power 
bouse 1.750 :^t below the forebay. The head 
of water will suffice to generate 150,000 horse 
power and the length of the transmission line 
to Bombay will be 70 miles. Half of the scheme. 
L e., for ^ supply of 75,000 h. p., will first 
be completed and it is anticipated that the first 
unit ox about 20,000 Kilowatts will be brought 
into operation in June 1026. 

Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs. 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr. A. 
T. Amall and developable on lines similar to 
the two projects by Sfr. Gibbs above mentioned, 
part^ to supply power to Bombay and partly to 
develop a great assembly of electro-chemical in- 
dustries near the power installation. The prellm<* 
nary InvestigationB for this scheme are still pro- 
ceeding. The catchment area for the lake will be j 
846 square miles and there will be a total storage 
after the rains of 112,600 million cubic feet, 
which will be sufficient to supply a normal 
load of 850,000 horse power for 8,000 hours 
per year. The preliminary estimates provided 
for a capital of B.s. 810 lakhs to carry out the 
scheme. 

Mysore Installation. 


The first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
lnIndiaor,indeed,ln the Bast, was that on the 
Blver Cauvery, in Mysore State, which was 
inaugurated, with generating works at Slvasa- 
mudram, in 1902. The Cauvery rises in the 
British district of Coorg, and fiows right across 
Mysore. The first object with which the instal- 
lation was undertaken was the supply of power 
to the goldfields at Kolar. These are 92 miles 
distant from SIvasamudram and for a long time 
this was the longest electrical power transmis- 
sion line in the world. Current is also sent to 
Bangalore, 59 miles away, where it Is used for 
both industrial and lighting purposes. 


The initial undertaking has constantly been 
enanded since its inauguration, so tnat its 
total capacity, whidi was at first 6,^000 horse 
power, is now approximately 25,000 n.p. This 
tf the maximum obtainable with the water 
which the Cauvery affords and, therefore, 
with the number of oonsumere, large 
and small, rapidly increasing, the neoessit^y 
of a completely new installation elsewhere, to 
be operated in parallel with or separately from 
that at Sivasamudzam, has been recognised. 
Two projects offer themselves. The first 
would involve the use of the Biver Shimsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natural 
falls, and the second, known as the Mekadatu 

S ^ject, would have its power house on the 
uvery, 25 miles down-river from Slvasa- 
mudiam and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras Presidency. The 
head of water available at SIvasamudram is 
400 feet, that on the Shimsha 618 feet net, 
iriiSohwould generate 89,500 e.h.p. At Meka- 
datu the Cauvery runs in rapids and a dam and 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 22| feet bed 


would be necessary. There would be three 
generating units, each giving an output of 
4,000 e. h. p. Future extensions yielding an 
addiitonal 8,000 h. p. could be made. The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the works since their inception now 
characterises the manner in which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered. 

Works In Kashmir. 

A scheme of much importance from its 
sise, but more interesting because 
of the developments that maybe expected 
from it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside. Is one Installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the Biver 
Jhelum, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jhelum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the forebay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a caxAcity for carrj^ng water sufficient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet longlead from the forebay 
to the power house, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 895 feet. 
There are four vertical waterriieels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
S-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-perlod generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being installed within it. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 84 
miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation, but these 
operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dredger Is now in operation. 
The lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and it is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, theline^erminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is sup- 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
fighting, but for beating. The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
during the past year a motor load of over 100 
k.w. has been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Blectrical 
Department. This step was taken with a view 
to educating the people in the use of electric 
power and it has been entirely successful. 

Becent Progress. 

Apart from the development of the three 
projects in the Bombay Presidency the past 
two years have witnessed comparatively 
little pronesB in hydro-el' •trio works. A 
small plant was oomideted and put bito opera- 
tion at Nalni Tal during 1928, and the 
erection of another small plant was commence 
at Shillong, but otherwise there is nothing to 
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record. It is interesting to note, however, 
that preliminary investigations are proceeding 
with a view to the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India. In the tea 
districts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 
example, it is proposed to harness a promising 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
Important area in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea factories, whilst the Mandi 
(Punjab) project has advanced a stage. 

The Sutlej Hydro-Electric Project, at one 
time appeared to be one of the most pro- 
mising propositions in the country, but owing to 
financial considerations it has now been Inde- 
flnitely shelved. In Southern India a large 
number of sites have been investigated, and of 
these one on the Pykara river in the Nilgiris 
and another on the Kallar river on the borders 
of Travancore have been selected for develop- 
ment if and when the financial considerations 
can be satisfactorily settled. The Pykara river 
scheme is of some magnitude, and it Is estimated 
that upwards of 50,000 horse-power will be 
available for electro-chemical industries which 
it is proposed to establish at Calicut on the 
West Coast. The Kallar river project is very 
much smaller, but it is interesting in being a 
scheme in which the Government of Madras 
and the Travancore Darbar will ho jointly res- 
ponsible, for the power house will be located on 
the British aide of the river and the current 
transmitted to and distributed in Travancore 


State. Finally, there is a big combined pro- 
ject of hydro-electrification and irrigation in 
Hyderabad State. This scheme is still very 
much in the air, but the fact that it is under 
consideration is worthy of being placed on record 
in view of the somewhat unusual circumstance 
in India, that the tail water from the turbines 
will bo made available for agricultural purposes 
and not allowed to run to waste. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies as has been recorded above, and 
it is of more than passing interest to note 
that the Poona Electric Supply Company has 
put foTwara a similar proposition with effect 
from the time when power is available from the 
Tata Power Cnmmny's installation at Hila- 
Mula. This is a xmasc of hydro electric distri- 
bution which is quite in its infancy in India, 
but it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It is a system which has become some- 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts, 
or double the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 

The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in the calendar, the oorreotlon 
given as below: — 





B. 

M. 

Gibraltar . . 


.. tub. 

0 

82 

Malta 


.. add 

1 

34 

Karachi 


.. fti5. 

2 

33 

Bombay • . . . 


• • #f 

1 

44 

Goa • • • ■ 


• • t» 

2 

44 

Boint de Gallo • . 

• m 

add 

0 

12 

Madras 

• • 

• • tub. 

5 

8 

Calcutta 

• • 

• • t> 

0 

10 

Rangoon Town •• 

• • 

•• add 

2 

41 


H. M. 

Bangoon Biver Entrance . . add 1 85 

Penang tub. 1 30 

Singapore •• •• •• •• ,, 8 26 

Hongkong a 4 27 

Shanghai a 0 84 

Yokohama add 8 8 

Valparaiso sub, 4 40 

Buenos Ayres add i u 

Montevideo •• .. .. a 0 32 
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No field of the adminii^tratiou of India ie likely 
to be more profoundly affected by the Beforms of 
1019 than local government. This is one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
there are many signs that the power will be freely 
used for the purpose of experJinentB in the direc- 
tion of building u p stronger and more vigorous 
local bodies. On the whole, the progress of local 
government in India for the past quarter of a 
century has been disappointing. The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay. 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local government had to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern- 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
supjport was small. There are however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring ; inasmuch as this being a transferred 
subject it is entirely provincial there will be the 
widest variation between province and province 
according to the special needs of each. We 
can indicate here only the broad tendencies, 
with the expression of opinion that this field will 
be one of the most important in the growth of 
nation-building forces in British India. 

lluoughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
entities — ^tahsils, sub-divisions, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 

graiiing and wood-cutting The inhabitants of 

such a village pass their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should bo noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, e.g.,in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bcmgal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does not exist, the people living 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads .” — {QazeUeer of India,) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz . — 

Types of Villages.—” (1) The • severalty ’ or 
raiyatwari village, which is the prevalent form 
outside Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the vifiagers^ 
though some of the non-cultivatcd lands may 
be set apart for a common purixMe, such as grac- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Bevenue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as pttUl or fsddt, who is responsible for law and 
orderi and for the collection of the Government 
venue. He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled 


” (2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in t^ United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole, 
its incidence being distributed by the body of 
sut^rior proprietors, and a certain amount oi 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 
The village sltels owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others. The waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, If wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the shareholders . The village 
government was originally by the punchapet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the orgauisatlon to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities ; but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwari village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the En^ish word ‘ number.* It Is thi s type 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine's Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labonrers under 
them. * 

Village Autonomy.— The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the (jK)vemmcnt revenues, and tbe maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now die- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, tbe growth of individualism, and 
the operation of tho individual raipaltvari system, 
which Tff extending even In the north of India. 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village func- 
tionaries — the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchayets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village council- tribunal, or Vunehayei and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1008 made the 
following special recommendations; — 

” While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the . 
objections urged thereto are far from insur- 
mountable, we recognise that such a system 
can only be graduaUy and tentatively applied, 
and that it Is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayats in those 
villages in which circumstances are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
powers mis^t be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, it will become 
easier to apply the system In other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require grea^ care and discretion* 
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much patience, and jndicious dlgcriminatioD 
between tlie ciioumstanoes of different villageg; 
and there is a oonsiderablo consenaua of opinicm 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers.** 

This is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for present purposes it 
is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Various measures have been passed, but It 
is too early to say what life they have. The 
Punjab Govenuncnt has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including Judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character may be assigned. In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
cases. Other Governments arc taking steps 
in the same direction. 

Municipalities. — The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Boyal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Besolutlon of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
Interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical charity, and local public works. Kew 
Municipal Acte were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extended the elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. liiri^l-2 Lord Blpon’s Government 
issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while Independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and flnanda' lesponsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the admlnktratioa of municipalities down to 
thepresent day. 

The Present Position.— There are some 751 
Municipalities in British India, with something 


over 18 mihion people resident within their 
limits. Of these municipalities, rouglily 683 have 
a population of less than 60,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 60,000 and over. 
As compared with the total population of parti- 
cular provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to 20 pcToent.,and is smallest in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent. In other 
provinces it varies from 4 to 9 per cent, of the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
of the Municlimlities, considerably more than 
half of the total members are elected and there 
is a steady tendency to increase this proportion. 
Ex-officio members are roughly 8 per cent., 
and nominated 27 per cent. Elected members 
are almost everywhere in a majority. Taking 
all municipalities together, the non-officials 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one. The functions of municipalities are classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction. For the dis- 
charge of these responsibiIities,therei8 a munici- 
pal income of Rs. 12’06 crores derived princi- 
pally from taxation. Just over one- third 
coming from municipal property, contribu- 
tions from provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources. Generally speaking, the Income of 
municipalities is small, the four cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Rangoon together provid- 
ing nearly 40 per cent, bf the total. The 
heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of “Conservancy ’’and “Public Works’* 
which amount to 16 per cent, and 14 per cent. 
rosi)ectively, “Water-supply” comes to 13 per 
cent., “Brainago” to 7 per cent, and 
“Education” to no more than 8*1 per cent. 
In some localities the expenditure on education 
is considerably in excess of the average. In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more than 21 per cent, of the total 
funds, while in the Central Provinces and Berar 
it is over 16 per cent. 

District Boards. — The duties and functions 
assigned to the municipalities in urban areas are 
in rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In almost every district of British India 
save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards ; while in Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 
Throughout India at large there are some 219 
district boards with 643 sub -district boards 
and more than 800 Union Committees. This 
machinery has jurisdiction over a population 
which was some 213 millions in 1919-20. 
Leaving aside the Union Committees the 
members of the Boards numbered a little over 
13,000 in 1921-22, of whom 69 per cent, were 
elected. As in the case of municipalities the 
tendency has been throughout India to in- 
crease the elected members at the expense of 
the nominated and the official members. The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, 
who constitute 96 per cent, of the whole 
membership. Only 18 per cent of the total 
members of all boards are officials of any kind. 
The total income of the Boards in 1921 amount* 
ed to B«. 10*93 crores. the average income of 
each district board being Be* 6,00,000. The 
most important item of revenue is j)rovlndaI 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
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income varyinfi from 18 per cent, in tiie K. W. F. | 
Province to 61 per cent, in Bihar and Orissa. I 
The principal objects of expenditure are edu- | 
cation which has come remarkably to the front ' 
within the last three years and civil works 
such as roads and bridges. Medical relief is also 
sharing with education though iu a less degree 
the lion’s share of the available revenue. 

Improvement Trusts. — notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts are continu- 
ing their activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being developed by 
the Bombay Development Directorate. Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities and Improvement Trusts have 
been constituted in Cawnporc, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India. 
Their activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the financial stress. 

Provincial Progress. — There was passed in 
Bengal in 1019 a Village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province. The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,500 to more than 2,000. Though 
they are iu their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government is also proceeding, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing the power 
of village committees, which was i)assed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council. In this presi- 
dency, some 75 out of 157 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1920 ; and a distinct step forward has been 
projected by the administration in the direction 
of liberalizing the constitution of all municipal 
bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
official president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-officials have also been appointed 

E ‘dents of sub-districts (taliika) boards. In 
ras also the institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner. The number of district boards in 
the Presidency was 24, with 882 members. The 
number of sub-district boards rose from 119 to 
121. The total number of Municipal Councils 
rose from 78 to 80 and the proportion of Indian 
to European and Anglo-Indian members further 
increased. In 1920-21 there were 54 municipal 
councils, consisting entirely of Indian members, 
as against 41 in the previous year. The 
average imposition of taxation i)er head of 
population is still very low, being only about I 
Ba. 2. Nonetheless, 28 towns in the presi- 
dency possess a protected water-supply and 
water works schemes arc either under execution 
or in contemplation in a number of others. 
The number of educational institutions main- 
tained by municipal councils rose to 1,016 which 
WAS 00 more than in the previous year ; while 
the net educational charges amounted to 
Bb. 12*61 laxhs. 

^^>he United Provinces ^ there has been a con- 
siderable, if unostentatious, progress during the 


I year. Unfortunately, not much progress has 
been made towards solving the main difficulties 
which confront municipalities in improving 
their system of taxation. Efforts have 
been made to introduce terminal taxes, and 
with certain boards this source of income is work- 
ing well. It has also been proposed in some 
towns to extend the pilgrim tax by a surcharge 
on the tickets of railway passengers. As in the 
I)ast the expenditure and income in connection 
with water-supply are far from balancing. In 
fact, finance Is still a greater obstacle which 
lies in the path of nearly all the boards. So far 
as district boards are concerned, little improve- 
ment can be expected while they are financially 
dependent on Government. It is recognised that 
their emancipation from official leading strings 
is the central item in the programme of reforms. 
The U. P. District Boards Act of 1922 aims at 
making them as Independent as is imssible and 
desirable. 

Tn the Punjab municipal administration con- 
tinued to show improvement,the general attitude 
of the members in regard to their responsibilities 
being promising for progress in the future. But 
the financial position is not quite satisfactory. 
The total Municipal expenditure exceeded the 
tola! income by lls. 7,77,944 Ihe receipts 
under the head of Octroi nave fallen off con- 
siderably. The prevailing tendency towards the 
substitution oi terminal taxes for octroi conti- 
nued, and several important towns, including 
Lahore, are preparing for the change. The 
expenditure of District Boards also exceeded 
their revenue durlug 1921-22 by Rs. 14,39,188. 
The position is grave, but considering the 
results achieved it is not without hope. 

Three Acts of considerable importance, pro- 
viding for the creation of improvement trusts, 
for the more eficctive administration of smaller 
towns and for the establishment of village 
panchayats have been passed. Further 
Municipalities and District Boards have been 
reconstituted in a more democratic form. 

In Central Provinces y the year 1920 wit- 

nessed the passing of a Local Self-Government 
Act which will guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters. 
The continued reduction of official members and 
chairman, and the wider powers of control given 
to local bodies will bo an incentive to the d e velop- 
inent of local self-govcrnmeut, leading to an 
increased sense of public duty and i^sponsibility. 
Another very important measure regulating 
municipalities was passed into law in 1922. 
Its chief features are the extension of the 
Muuicii^l franchise, the reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control. , 

In the Norlh-West Frontier Province ^ the 
institution of local self-government is some- 
what of a foreign growth . Certain of the munici- 
pal committees are still lax in the discharge 
of the responsibilities, and meetings are reported 
to be infrequent, but the attendance of non* 
official membersis gradually increasing. Except 
where factional and persoDalconsider^ions were 
involved, the members of the municipalities fitlll 
remained apathetic. The same statement is 
unfortunately true of district boards, whose 
members, it is said, evince little real interest In 
their work. 
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MmiicipalitiM.— With this general intzodnction we can now turn to the statistical results of the working of Local Self-OoTemment, 
The tollowtng table gives Informatian as to the constitution of municipal committees, taxation, in the chief provinces In 1920-21 : — 
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K.W. Frontier Province .. 141,928 6 117 | 84 ! 83 .. 34 83 16 301 6 2 

Oen tral Provinces and Berar.. .. 927,104 60 (o)841 23 242 676 143 699 47 795 2 ^5 

Burma ^ 740 972 47-1 697 I 172 • 306 119 187 410 i05 492 2 13 
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The Calcutta Improvement Trust was instl- i 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a I 
view to making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buil^ngs and re-housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
Improvement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
in a medical enquiry which was instituted 
into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It 
was estimated that the Trust mi^t in the 
ensuing 30 years have to provide for the housing 
of 225,000 i^rsons. The population of Calcutta 
proper, wmcb indudes all the most crowded 
areas, was 649,995 in 1801, and Increased to 
801,251, or by 25 per cent., by 1901. The cor- 
resjponding figure aooordlng to the 1911 Census 
was 896,067 and this had increased by 1921 to 
903,508. 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 

Preliminary investigations continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that le^slation was eventually introduced in 
the provincial legidature and the Trust instituted 
by it. The Bill provided for a scheme Involving 
the expenditure of Ks. 8,22,00,000, and for 
special local taxation to this end. It also 
provided lor the appointment of a whole time 
oludrman of the board of trustees and the 
membership of the Trust was fixed at eleven. 

The following formed the Board of Trustees in 
1924-25 ; Mr. A. Marr, C. I. B., I. C. S., Chair- 
man (on deputation) ; Mr.M. R. Atkins, B Sc., 
M. I. C. E., Officiating Chairman ; Mr. J. C. 
Mukherjee, Bar-ut-Law, Olfg. Chief Executive 
Officer, Calcutta Corporation iEx-officio ) ; Raja 
Reshee Case Law, C. I. E., M. L. C., elected by 
the Corporation of Calcutta ; Rai Nalinl Nath 
Sett Bahadur, elected by the Ward Commis- 
sioners ; Mr. W. H. Phelps, elected by the 
Commissiooers appointed under Section 8 (2) 
of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899: Mr. L. 
Green, A. R. C, Sc. (Ire.), M. I. C. B., elected by 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; Babu 
Wootnesh Chandra Banerjee, elected by the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce; and 
Mr.H. Sudlow, F. R.I.B.A.. Mr. A. Cassells, 
I. C.B., Rai Saliib Ram Leo Chnkany and Lt. 
Bejoy Procad Singh Roy, app. inted by the 
Local G overnment. 

During the 13 years that it has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly or 
entirely carried through, several improve- 
ment sdiemes for opening up congested areas, 
la 3 rlng out or widening streets and providing 
open spaces. It has spent over 6*8 crores of 
rupees on Capital Account, of which 1*24 
crores has gone in Bndneerlng W orks and 5*56 
crores on Land Acquisition : it has sold land to 
the value of 2*28 crores. 

In Central Calcutta many highly Insanitary 
butUei have been done away with and several 
roads of an improved type laid out, the most 
mportant of which is the Central Avenue, 100 ft. 
wide, which at present extends from Beadon 


Street to Bow Baxar Street, a distance of It 
miles and which will shortly be extended towards 
the south to link up with Chowringhee, and to 
Shambazar on the north. 

In the north of the City, a park and play 
ground have been completed and several wide 
roads driven through that highly congested 
area. The approaches to the City have also 
been adequately widened. 

The Suburban Areas to the South and South- 
East of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under- 
taken. Several open spaces and squares havti 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanka 
requiring approximately 2 crores C.ft. of earth 
have been filled up. Russa Road which forma 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 15 U ft. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile. It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowringhee 
to Tollygunge. To Improve the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft. wide East to West road, 
from Ballygunge Railway Station to Chetla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake of 
167 bighas with adequate grounds are being 
made. 

l^tly, for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following schemes : — 

In the early stages three blocks of chaw Is 
were built in Wards Institution Street for 
persons of the poorer classes. It was found, 
however, that the persons displaced preferred 
to take their compensation and migrate to 
some place where they could erect hattU of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
e.g.f School Masters, poor Students, Clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these chawls, these build* 
fugs, including land, cost Rs. 2,44,368 and are 
let at at very low rents — ground floor rooms 
at Rs. 5 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Rs. 6 per mensem each room measuring 12'X12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. 

As these chawls failed to attract the x>eoplc 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment la providing sites for 
bustees. Two sites with a lettable area of 16 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma- 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive. A scheme is now being carried 
out at Faikpara, in Cossipore-Chitpore Munici- 
pality. B[cre 36 bighas of land have been 
acquired and are being laid out in building 
sites for sale to middle class people who will build 
their own houses. A large park is also under 
construction in this area. 

I The Tnist has also built a cluster of houses* 
In Kerbala Tank Lane, off Beadon Street, to 
house temporarily persons whose residences 
have been acquired, while they are building 
new houses. 

Finally, the Trust has under construction in 
Bow Street a number of blocks of one, two 
and three roomed tenements capable of accom- 
modating 500 people. These are Intended for 
Anglo-Indians, who have been displaced in the 
area to the East of Bentinck Street. 

The single roomed tenements are just 
ready and have been greatly in demand by the 
people for whom they are intended. 
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BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


BoiPbay Is an Island twelve miles long, but 
very narrow and containing only 22 square miles 
altogether, but in the city, occupying little 
more than half the island, there lives a popu- 
lation enumerated at 11,75,914 at the Census in 
102 and actually totalling at the present 
time, according to conservative estimates, 
over a million and a quarter. Bombay is, in 
point of population, the second city of the 
British Empire. Seventy-six per cent, of its 
people live in one-roomed tenements. A 
terrible visitation of plague in 1800 harshly 
directed attention to the insanitary conditions 
arising from overcrowding and as it was 
recognised that the task of effecting the required 
improvements was too great for the Municipality, 
a special body, termed the Trustees for the Im- 
provement of the City of Bombay, was appointed. 
It consists of 14 members, of whom four are 
elected by the Municipality and one eaeh by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Mlllowners’ Asso- 
ciation and the Port Trust, and the balance 
nominated by Government, or sit ex~ 
ojficio as officers of Government. The Board is 
presided over by a whole-time cliairraan 
appointed by Government and he is also head 
of the executive. The present chairman and 
members of the Trust are as follows : — 

Chairman — 

Mr. Bi. H. A. Delves, F.S.I., J.P. 

Ez-ojfieio Trutteea — 

The Officer Commanding Bombay District. 

Mr. J. p. Brander, I.O.8., J.P., Collector of 
Bombay. 

Mr. H. B. Clayton, C.I.E., i.c.s., j.p., 
Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Bombay. 

Elected by the Corporation — 

Dr. K, E. Dadachanji, l. m. & s.,J.p. 

Sir V. A. Dabholkar, Kt., o.b.e., J.p. 
Mr. Naoroji M. Dumasla, J.P. 

The Hon. Mr. P. C. Sethna, O.B.E., J.p. 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce — 

Mr. Harry T. GorrJe, J.P. 

EleAsted by the Port Trueteee — 

Mr. W. H. Nellson, o.b.e., m.a., a.m. 
last. C.K„ M.i. M.E., J.p. 

Elected by the MiUownera* Anociation^ 

Mr. C N. Wadia, O.I.E. 

nominated by Governments 
Sir Lawless Hepper,Kt., 7.P. 

Dr.S. S.Batliwala, L. M. & s., L.c.p.s., j.p. 
Dr. Moreshwar 0. Javle, J.P. 

The specific duties of the Trust are to con* 
struct new and widen old streets, open out 
crowded localities, reclaim lands from the sea to 
provide room for expansion, and construct 
sanitary dweUings for the poor (Including the 
Presidency Police) and also at the cost of employ- 
ers at labonr for the laboureri employed. 


Bombay city grew on haphaxard lines, 
houses being added as population poured In 
with the growth of trade and without any 
regard to town planning or the sanitary re- 
quirements of a great town. The price of 
land was always comparatively high, owing 
to the small area of the island, and while the 
builder had only one object in view, namely, 
to collect as many rent paying tenants as 
possible on the smallest possible piece of land, 
there were no proper restraints to compel him 
to observe the most ordinary rules of hygiene. 
The result was the erection of great houses; 
sometimes five and six storeys high, consti- 
tuting mere nests of rooms. There was no 
adequate restriction as to the height of these 
chawls, or the provision of surrounding open 
space, so that the elementary rules as to the 
admission of light and air went unobserved 
and the house builder invariably erected a 
building extending right up to the margins 
of his site. Consequefitly, great houses ac- 
commodating from a few hundred to as many 
as four thousand tenants were built with no 
more than two or three feet between any two of 
them and with hundreds of rooms having no 
opening at all into the outer air. 

The Trust has practically reconstructed 
large areas on modem sanitary linei^ but the old 
municipal by-laws having until recently 
remained quite inadequate for the due control 
of private building operations by the Munici- 
pality, the Trust have spent millions sterling 
of public money in sweeping away abuses, 
while unscrupulous landlords, still unchecked, 
added In the same old manner to the insanitary 
conditions of the place. It is hoped that the 
amendment of the by-laws, as recently settled, 
will overcome this evU of bad building. 

Certain Government and Municipal lands 
were vested in the Trust, the usufruct of which 
it enjoys, and the Trust receives a contilbntioo 
from municipal revenues amounting to a de- 
finite share in the general tax receipts, approxi- 
mating to 2 per cent, on assessments and subject 
to no maumum. Works were financed out 
of 4 per cent, loans, until the war stopped 
borrowing by the Trust, the loans being guar- 
anteed by the Municipality and Government, 
and the revenue of the Trust being used to 
meet interest and sinking fund charges. Short 
term loans were raised in 1010 and 1020 at 
0 per cent, interest and for the last four years 
loans are borrowed from Government (at 
rates of interest varying between 6| per cent^ 
and 7 per cent.). 

The salient features of the Trust's programme 
of 71 schemes as completed or sanctioned up 
to 1924-25 may be summarised as follows : 

The total capital expenditure up to Slit March 
1025 was Bs.1,644 lakbs. The nuugln for expan- 
sion is about Bs. 161 lakhs. The total borrow- 
ings stand at Ba. 1,454 lakhs, involving interest 
and sinking fund charges of Bs. 87 lakhs per 
annum. 

Plan of Operations. 

The work of the Trust, as epitomised by these 
figures, can be divided hito two parts. The 
first concerned the immediate alleviation of 
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the worst hardens of insanltation and the 
second consisted of opening np new residential 
areas. The Trust began by attacking the 
most Insanitary areas, cutting broad roads 
throucdi them. Meanwhile, large areas of good 
building land, lying idle for want of development 
works, were developed and brought on the 
market, sold at remunerative rates and largely 
built upon. Instances of this development are 
tile Oliaupati and Gamdevl estates, the land 
overhung by Malabar Hill, between it and the 
native city. These were cut up with fine new 
roads and are now nearly covered with modem 
suburban dwellings. Two of the most Insanitary 
auarters In the midst of the city have been level- 
led to the groi}nd and rebuilt in accordance with 
hygienic principles. Sanitary chawls have been 
built for 36,000 persons. 

The death-rate in the Trust's permanent 
chawls has always been considerably below the 
general death-rate In the vlclnl^. The smallest 
one-room tenement on the Trust Estate is 
large enough for a family of five. 

The second phase of the Trust’s work, arising 
gradually out of the first and advancing along 
with its later stages, consists of the development 
of a new suburban area in the north of the 
island, beyond the present city, and the con- 
struction of great arterial thoroughfares travers- 
ing the island from north to south. 

During the past few years there has been 
an Important movement towards the esta- 
blishment of co-partnership housing societies on 
the Board's Estate. The Board regard 
the new departure as one deserving every 
encouragement at their hands, especially in 
connection with the disposal of land in their 
suburbs in the north of the island and sites have 
been given to societies on specially favourable 
terms, and have granted valuable concessions to 
the Society which approached them for plots 


I on the latter agreeing to limit their dividends. 

I The Board have prevented, as far as possible, 
profiteering on their estates, by preventing 
the transfer of plots before completion of 
buildings. 

Enormous schemes for the expansion of 
housing in the city are now passing through 
the final stages before being put into execution. 
Government, the Improvement Trust and the 
great employers of labour will all bo concerned 
lu the work and the Improvement Trust have 
floated a huge new programme, their new 
schemes sanctioned representing a greater 
undertaking than all their former schemes put 
together. 

The new schemes of the Tnist concern the 
northern part of Bombay Island, where large 
I opportunities for subur^n development offer 
themselves. At Worli on the north-west 
of the Island, at Dharavl on the north, and at 
Sewrl and Wadala on the north-east, the 
Trust have undertaken development schemes 
involving the acquisition and development 
of 1,658 acres, or 2*43 square miles, that is, 
between l/9th and ]/10th of the whole area 
of the Bombay Island. A considerable amount 
of filling of lowlylng land is involved and for 
this purpose material from the hills on the 
north-east and north-west of the Island will be 
utilised, the hills being lowered in such a manner 
as to level them into desirable building sites. 
Boom will be provided for more than a quarter 
of a million new population, equal to 
nearly ^th of the present total population 
of the city, in the three new estates when they 
are fully developed and the recoupment which 
the Trust will derive from the disposal of build- 
ing sites upon them will repay almost the whole 
of the enormous capital outlay. 

Government have decided to transfer the 
functions of the Trust to the Municipality. 


Bombay Development Scheme. 


The Bombay Development Scheme in its 
widest sense represents concerted attempts by 
the three local bodies, the Municipality, the 
Olty Improvement Trust and the Port Trust, 
each working in its own sphere, and by the 
Government, to secure the rapid and adequate 
development of the city. 

The Municipality is developing various 
areas in the city wliich will result in providing 
increased residential and business accommoda- 
tion. The Mahim scheme will provide nmiii 
avenue running north to south, in addition to 
t.he 60 feet road from Worli to Mahim Bazar 
and a large number of cross roads. It aims at 
the development of an area in which it may be 
possible to house, approximahdy, a population of 
250,000. Provision has been made for a central 
park with a frontage on the bay and for a smal- 
ler park near the southern end of the area. 
The main contribution of the Munlcipidity, 
however, towards the general development 
scheme lies lu the great water and drainage 
projects which it is undertaking and which are 


essential for the health and well-being of the 
city. 

Improvement Trust.— -The Tfnprovement 
Trust are developing the north of the 
Island on a large scale compli'titig their old 
.sclicm«‘s, Dadar-Matunga anil Sioii-Mutunga, and 
carrying on witli the new schemes, adopted in 
1019, the total area of which amounts to about 
one-ninth of the area of the whole Island. Of 
the latter, the Worli 'seheiiie will luovide for three ^ 
ehisses of peo|)le ; the richer class oil the sea 
face, the middle cLiss on the main road, and a 
large area for the working classes on land 
reclaimed in the neighbourhood of the mills. 

At Dharavi the? scheme tor removing the 
tanneries and tilling in the swamps to the south 
is ill abeyance. T'he Sewrl-Wadalla scheme is 
intended almost entirely for the working and 
lower middle classes, and the area Included in 
it will, when the contemplated railway conneo- 
tions are made, be within easy access by rail 
from Victoria Terminus. 
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Port Trust.— The construction of the new 
cotton depot on tlie Mazptaon-Sewri reclamation 
has been completed and has released for oth(‘r 
purposes the };;round now occupied by the 
Cotton Green. 

Programme. — The works for which Govern- 
ment are directly resj)onsiblc are us follows : — 

(a) The provision of one-room tenements 
for the working classes, to meet an actual 
existing shortage of aecommodation as reported 
by the Municipal Commissioner in 1919. 

(b) The Back Bay and East Oolaba Becla- 
matioD, to reduce congestion in the bualnes.'^ 
area and provide residential accommodatior. 
and open spaces in the south of the City. 

(c) The development of South Salsette, in- 
cluding Trombay, partly for residential and 
partly for industrial purposes. 

{d) The provision of other Industrial areas 
at greater distances. 

(e) The improvement of communications to 
the suburban areas. 

The question of special measures for the de- 
velopment of Bombay was under the coiisidc^r- 
ation of Government for many yc^ars. 'I’hc 
results of the last general survey of the subject 
are contained in the report of the Bombay 
Development Committee submitted in May 
1914. The war made it impossible then to 
carry out any large hcIu'Iuos. WIhmi the war 
had come to an end, it was found tliat owing 
to the large increase in the t’ity’s population 
during the. war, and the higli ]»iices of materials 
conditions were much worse t han before, and 
that more rapid action was Jiecc'ssary. 

Scope of Work. — In a speech to the Legis- 
lative Council in August 1920. Ills Excellency 
the Governor explained that the industrial 
housing scheme, which Government consider- 
ed essential, would bo carried out by them di- 
rect, instead of being entrusted to tlio Muni- 
cipality or the Improvement Trust, because 
of the very heavy liabilities which already rest- 
ed on those bodies. Ho introduced a Bill for 
the levy of a cess of one rupee per bale on cotton 
imported into Bombay, the proceeds of which 
would be used partly to provide additional 
revenue for the Municipality in view of its large 
programme of expenditure, partly to meet the 
loss antiuipated on the housing scheme, and 
partly to assist development schemes in 
Salsette. 

He announced Oovernment's decision to 
establish a new Development Department, 
and Directorate, which would be at once a de- 
partment of Government, detached as far as 
possible from the ordinary Secretariat, aad an 
executive organisation, and defined its duties 
as under ; — 

(а) To carry out the Back Bay Eeclamation 
Scheme and any other reclamation schemes 
which may be found necessary in or near Bom- 
bay City. 

(б) To undertake the industrial housing 
scheme of 50,000 one-roomed tenements for 
the working classes in Bombay. 

(e) To organise systematically the supply 
of building materials for its own work and for 
the works with which it ie connected. 


(d) To take over all questions relating to the 
acquisition of land in Bombay City and all 
questions regarding the utilisation of Govera- 
ment land. 

(e) To carry out large schemes for the sys- 
tem atio development of Salsette . — 

(i) by town planning schemes to be carried 
out by local authorities, and 

(ii) by the purchase of areas outright with 
a view to resale after development. 

(/) To secure an adequate water supi^ly for 
the whole of Salsette when it is developed as 
an urban area. 

(ff) To deal with the supply and distribu- 
tion of electrical energy, both for domestic and 
industrial purposes in the area outside Bombay. 

(h) To take up the question of the improve- 
ment of communications to link up Bombay 
City with the areas to be developed in Salsette 
and Trombay. 

He stated also that, in view of the magnitude 
of the sciicmes to be undertaken simultaneous- 
ly by Government and the local bodies, Govern- 
moiil had decided that the finance of the whole 
scheme should be pooled, that they should lend 
their credit to the local bodies, and appeal to 
the Xiublic for the money required by them as 
well as by Government themselves. The result 
of this decision was the Bombay Development 
fjOan of 1920, the subscriptions to which amount- 
ed to Bs. 939 lakhs in round figures. Of this 
amount, Bs. 695 lakhs were lent to the local 
bodies, the balance being retained by Govern- 
ment. Further lowns have beiMi made to the 
local bmlies from advances marie, by the Govern- 
ment of hidia for di'Aclojmient i>m])oses. 

Personnel. — The whole Development Depart- 
ment, including the Directorate, is in charge of 
the Hon’blo Mr. Cowasjoe Jehangir, o.i.E., o.b.e., 
as General Member of Council. The Director of 
Devdopmont is in charge of tho oxocutlvo or- 
ganisation and staff, subject to tho orders of 
Government. Tho Deputy Director, in addi- 
tion to assisting tho Director in executive 
matters, is Secretary to Govoruraent in the 
Development Department, and also Com- 
missioner for tho Bombay Suburban Division, 
which includes the areas in Salsette and tho 
Ambarnath taluka, in which development 
schemes are being carried out. 

Tho Back Bay Tteelaination works and the 
Ea.st Colaba Jteclamaiion Project are in charge 
of a Cliicf Kngineor (under the Director), ussisti^ 
by three Deinity (Mef Engineers, one in com- 
bined charge of the Marine lines Section and 
of the Quarry near Kandivlec Station from 
which materials for the wall are being obtained, 
one at Colaba and one for the Dredging Section. 
This branch is detached from the remainder 
of the engineering staff. 

For development works other than the 
reclamation, tho Director Is Cliicf Engineer 
and Is assisted by one Superintending Engineer 
in charge of industrial housing in Bombay and 
development works in Salsette. 

The appointment of Salsette Development 
Officer, created many years ago, has been absorln ' 
ed in the Directorate, and the holder ol it is 
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also Ckdleotor of the Suburban District, and in 
charge of the staff employed on the acquisi- 
tion of land in the suburban area. As the land 
revenue siurvey existing in 1920 was not suffi- 
ciently accurate for land to be developed as a 
suburban area, the whole of the Bombay Subur- 
ban District (except the hilly area in the north- 
east which contains the Pawai, Vehar and 
Tulsi lakes) was surveyed on the 330 foot scale. 
A more detailed survey on a scale of 40 feet to 
an inch has also been completed for the build- 
ing areas situated on both sides of the B. B. &. 
C. I. Bailway from Bandra to north of Andheri 
and also for parts of northern Trombay. These 
surveys arc maintained up to date by a staff 
under the control of the Collector. 

The Development Directorate ehawls are in 
charge of the Special Officer, who is under the 
direct control of the Directorate. 

The Government of India have appointed a 
i^cial Audit and Accounts Officer for the 
Bombay Development Scheme, and have 
authorijKd his appointment as Deputy Financial 
Adviser, and the appointment of the Deputy 
Controller of Currency as Financial Adviser 
to the Development Department. 

SIR Lawless Heppbr, Kt., J.P., Director of 
Development. 

B. D. Bell, C.I.E., I.C.8., Deputy Director 
of Development, Secretary to Government, 
Development Department, and Commissioner 
Bombay Suburban Division and Settlement 
Commissioner and Director of Land Becords, 
Bombay Suburban Diyision (also bolds the 
appointment of l>and Manager). 

H. St.C. Bmith, J.P., Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Development Department, 
Secretary to the Development Directorate 
and Assistaiit Commissioner, Bombay Subur- 
ban Division. 

H. A. Blobs, M.I.C.E., Chief Engineer, 
Beclamation Branch. 

G. M. 0 ’RORKK, C.I.E., M.B.E,, B.A.T., A.M. 

I.C.E., Deputy Chief Engineer, Beclamation 
Branch. 

C. B. Brims, Deputy Chief Engineer, Exclama- 
tion Brancdi. 

P. Bilungton, Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Beclamation Branch. 

W, H. Thomas, A.C.G.T., A.M.T.C.E., Execu- 
tive Enj^eer, Projects. 

W, F. Andbrson, Executive Engineer, Becla- 
mation Branch. 

G. D. Kundaji, M. B. San. I. (Lond.), A.M.I.E.S. 

(Glass.), Marine Surveyor. 

T. Harvey, M,8c., M.I.C.E., Superintending 
Engineer, Housing and Suburban Circle. 


A. Lbnnox STANTON, M.T.M.E., M.T.B.E., M. 
Am. S.M.E., M.T.E. (India), Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineer (on leave). F. W. 
Wilson, A.M.l.C.E., A.M.I.E.B., Exe- 

(jutive Electrical Engineer to Government, 
Public Works Department, (in addition to 
his own duties). 

W. K. Caldwell, Executive Engineer, Mecha- 
nical and Materials Division. 

A. Hamid, F. Sc., Executive Engineer, Bombay 
Housing Division. 

T. A. Perbira, Executive Engineer, Andheri 
and Suburban Sanitary and Kurla-Trombay 
Divisions. 

Kao Sahib P. S. Krishnasami Ayyar, Exo- 
(•iitive Engineer, Bombay Housing Sanitary 
Division. 

K. B. Doctor, F.S.I., L.C.E., A.M.I.E., Assis- 
tant Land Manager. 

S. M. Bharuoha, B.A., Collector, Bombay 
Suburban District and Snlsette Development 
Officer. (Also Superintendent, Bombay Sub- 
urban Survey and Land Becords, Bombay. 

Audit hnd Finance, 

.f. B. TAYiiOR, T.f'.S., Financial Adviser to 
Government. 

S. M. L. Bean, Deputy Financial Adviser to 
Government and Audit and Accounts Officer, 
Bombay Development Scheme. 

Military Lands Scheme, 

Colonel B. St. J. Gillespie, C.I.E., O.B,E.. 
Secretary, Board of Control and Chief En- 
gineer. 

F. Walker, Executive Engineer. 

I. C. Dare, B.A., F.R.S.A., F.S.I., A.M.I.K., 
M.I.S.E. (acting). 

ludustrial Housing. — ^In Bombay! City, 
apart from some minor sriiemes affecting 
Government properties, the work of the Directo- 
rate consists of Industrial Housing and the 
Back Bay Beclamation . There are four housing 
schemes in progress and Government have 
decided that till these are complete additional 
land is not to be taken up for industrial housing 
and further new schemes are not to be embarked 
on without Government approval. The schenies 
whicdi are now practically complete arc as 
follows : — 

1. Naigaum. — 42 ehawls. 

2. DeLisle Road. — 32 ehawls. 

3. Wofii — 121 ehawls. *■ 

4. Setvri — 12 ehawls. 

Out of the 16,544 tenements practically ready 
for occupation, about 3,900 are already occupied. 
;^ovision has been made for shops in the ehawls 
at Worli, Naigaum and Sewri. 


The average economic rent of the ehawls works out approximately to Kii. 16 per month 
per tenement, but the rents actually charged are as follows : — 



DeLisle 

Boad. 

Naigaum. 

Worli. 

Sewri. 


Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Ground floor rooms 

9 8 

8 8 

6 8 

8 8 

First floor rooms 

10 0 

0 0 

7 0 

8 8 

Second and third floor rooms . . 

10 8 

0 8 

7 8 

8 8 
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On tbiB basts there ia an annual loss of Ea. 15i 
lakhs which Is being met from the cotton cess. 

Owing to a large number of chawls remaining 
vacant, an experiment is being made of con- 
verting one chawl into two and three roonted 
tenements at each of the chawl centres at 
DeLisle Boad, Naigaiun and WorU. 

Seclamation.'^As regards Back Bay the 
quarry has been equipped f or a continuous out- 
put of 2,000 tons a day, the product varying 
from crushed stone and ordinary rubble to blocks 
weighing up to 10 tons. There is through raii- 
way communication to the Marine Lines section, 
and this has been extended to the Golaba section. 
At Marine Lines 7,980 feet of the wall, mass 
concrete on a rubble bank, have been completed, 
and the first section of the wall at Colaba, 2,000 
feet of mass concrete built directly on the reef 
is completed. The remainder of the wall 
at the Colaba end will consist of mass concrete 
built on a rubble mound, as at Marine Lines. 
9,728 feet of this rubble mound has been com- 

E lcted and the extension of the concrete wall 
as been completed up to 9,714 feet. A cross 
wall to form the first compartment for filling 
has been completed at Golaba and the filling 
was commenced at Golaba and about 12,08,438 
cubic yards of material have been deposited. 

Salsatte. — In Salsotte, the widening and tar 
macadaming of the surface lias been completed 
in the greater portion of the Bandra-Andherl 
Boad. The Malad-Marve Eoad, including the 
construction of a bridge, has been completed, 
while the first section of the Kolwada-Borla 
Eoad, which will afford direct road communica- 
tion between Bombay and Trombay, has also 
been finished. Quarrying and reclamation 
works have been carried out at Gilbert Hill, 
Andheri, and progress lias been mode in town 
planning schemes. The development scheme 
at Khar, between the Khar Station and the sea, 
known as Khar Model Suburb, and a small 
scheme at ChajKjl Eoad, Bandra, have been 
worked out. These provide for about 863 
and 140 building plots, respectively. The 
Khar railway station has been opened to 
trafiic and most of the roads in the developed 
portion of the Khar scheme have been construc- 
ted. Most of the plots in the Chapel Eoad 
Scheme, in which all roads have been constructed, 
liave been sold, while at Khar also most of the 
plots in the residential area, comprised in one 
out of the two sectors so far developed, have 
been sold. Preparations are being made to 
develop tne remaining two sectors in this scheme 
and it Is hoped that plots for residential purposes 
in these sectors will be available for sale shortly. 
A small development scheme for an area of about 
20 acres in Baud a village has also been worked 
out and a few plots therein have so far been 
sold. All roads in the scheme have bec*n com- 
pleted. With the completion of the Turner 
Eoad extension through the 8alsette Gatholic 
Go-operative Housing Society's land, the work 
in regard to which will be carried out shortly, 
there will be a direct communication between 
the Bandra railway station and the scheme 
area, which, it is expected, will increase the 
popularity of this urea whi(^ is quite close to 
the sea. Five roads have been completed 
in the residential scheme in Kirol-Nortb. An 
industrial area at Kurla-Kirol, for smaller 
industries, has been provided. One plot was 


I sold therein for a small match factory which 
has been erected and brought into use. The 
I water supply schemes for Santa Gruz and Juhu 
I and the additions and alterations to the An- 
I dherl Water Supply Scheme have been complet- 
ed. Arrangements are also being made for 
water supply to Vile Parle and Khar. 

In Trombay the schemes hi liand are (i) 
Trombay North-East which is intended to 
provide for (o) a new municipal slaughter-house, 
tanneries, dye-works and other noxious trades 
which ought to be removed from tlie Gity ; (6) 
a separate area for milch cattle stables; (c) 
residential areas for the people employed in the 
tanneries, etc., and (li). Trombay North-West 
which is intended to provide a residential area for 
the lower middle class on good land surrounding 
on three sides, the existing Chembur village and 
extending to the south and east. 

In Trombay North-West the development of 
an area of 122*5 acres known as Chembur Garden 
Suburb to provide about 450 building plots, 
has been worked out in detail. So far about 
265 plots have been actually developed by the 
construction of roads and provision of a piped 
water supply, out of which 77 plots have been 
disposed of. A passenger service between 
KurJa and Chembur is run by the G.I.P. Eailway 
aiif* it is well patronised especially in the moni- 
iugs and evenings. The earth work for the 
extension of the line from Chembur to Trombay 
has been completed as far as Mandala Station 
which will serve the new tannery area. The 
filling in of the tannery area has been completed 
and pending settlement of the question of the 
removal of this trade from the Island of Bombay, 
the work of constructing roads, drainage, water 
supply, etc., in the area has been postponed. 

Tne Balsette-Trombay Eailway runs from 
Anik to Kurla and then through the Shahar 
area, lying between the G. I. P. and 
B.B. & C.I. Bailways, to Andheri. This railway 
is now complete as a single line, except 
for the bridge over the G.I.P. By. at Kurla, 
the construction of which is in progress through 
the agency of the G.I.P. BaUway Company. 
Tlie main objects of the railway are to bring 
stone for road-making in Salsette from the 
quarries in Trombay and to provide a tramway 
service to open up the areas, through which it 
passes, whicii are at present without any means 
of communication. As r jad-making in Salsette 
is in abeyance owing to the prevailing stagna- 
tion in the land market, the line is not required 
for stone traffic at present, but proposals are 
under consideration for running a tramway 
service between Andheri and Kurla and even- 
tually to Anik when the bridge at Kurla is 
completed. 

In order to help people of moderate 
means to become owners of their homes. Govern- 
ment have sanctioned a scheme of financial 
assistance to Intending purchasers of plots 
in the residential schemes of the Development 
Directorate. The essential feature of this 
s(^ezfie is that Government will advance, at 
6 per cent, interest, a sum equal to fth of the 
cost of land and i the cost of the building 
which It is intended to erect, the advance being 
repayable in instalments spread over a period 
not exceeding fifteen years. Another scheme 
for permanent Government servants on slightly 
easier terms has also been sanctioned. 
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Industrial Town.—The Ambemalh Develop- 
ment Scheme alms at creating a new township 
to establiah industries with all modern facili- 
ties. During the year no further sites were 
sold at Ambcrnath. The approach roads to all 
existing factories were completed, together with 
a road connecting Ambemath Station with the 
Kalyan-Badiapur Hoad. Hoads for staff bun- 
galows and workmen’s quarters have been 
finished. The existing sewage arrangements 
are by means of septic tanks, but a small activat- 
ed sludge plant has been installed as an experi- 
ment, and, if successful, will probably be extend- 
ed to deal with the sewage of the area. A market 
to serve the residents of the area has also been 
provided. The G. I. P. Hail way are running 
a shuttle service between Kalyan and Badlapur 
with a good number of passengers and are 
considering the question of remodelling Amber- 
nath station to deal with the traffic of the 
factories. An arterial siding for the factories 
is also being arranged by the Hallway 
Company. 

The water scheme is located at Badlapur, 
6 miles from Ambernath Station. The works 
comprise — (a) A barrage across the lllhas Hiver i 
about lir miles from the railway station, which 1 
has been completed ; (b) A set of Paterson 
rapid filters to filter three million gallons of i 
water daily ; (c) Protection wall for the Ulhas I 
left bank. During the year the permanent j 
system for the supply of filtered water was 
brought into use. 

A small power station supplies eleetrie energy 
for running the permanent juiinping plant at 
badlapur and the factories in the aicui. The 
plant has been so laid out that it can easily 
be supplementc'd, sliould further demands 
arise in the future. 

Military Lands* — Arrangements have been 
made with the Government of India involving 
the relinquishment by the military authorities 
of practically ail the land they hold in the Fort 
area. The services displaced are to be rein- 
stated partly at DeolaJi and partly at Coiaba, 


where the military area is to be increased by 
about 247 acr^ at the southern end of the Back 
Bay Beclamation. The Goveiumeut of India 
have to pay the Government of Bombay for 
this land, and this payment and the cost of new 
buildings, etc., due to the removal of the mili- 
tary from the Fort are to bo covered by the 
sale of the land to be vacated. A large area of 
land on the Palton Hoad Estate (formerly the 
old Palton Hood Lines) has been sold to the 
Bombay Municipality. A few plots on the 
estate and anoUier in Carnac Road have also 
been sold. The plots available for sale in the 
Mazagon Defence Yard site have all been sold, 
while the small site, known as the Old Saluting 
Battery site, situated at Strand Street on the 
Harbour Faee, south of the Apollo Bunder, 
was sold to tlie Port Trust for road widening. 
The old town barracks in the Fort have been 
sold to the Bombay Municipality in connection 
with its Hornby Hoad-Ballard Pier Scheme. 
New Indian Infantry Lines at Carjiegy Lines 
near Marine bines, New Indian Infantry JAnes 
at Deulali, the temporary A1 (‘chanieal Transport 
Depot at Coiaba, tlu' married oiticers* quarters 
at tkdaba, the Pilot Bunder Hats at Coiaba, and 
the quarters for th(‘ General Officer ("ommand- 
iug, Bombay District, at ('olaba, have- been 
completed. The iu‘-w Explosives Depot at 
Trombay and the new l)uilding for Auxiliary 
Force Headquarters at Marine Lines are under 
construction. The Bombay Alilitary Lands 
Scheme is in charge of a Board of Control, consist- 
ing of the Director of Development and the Gene- 
, ral Ofllcer Commanding, Bombay District. Tlio 
Audit and Accounts Officer, Bombay Develop- 
I ment Scheme, is also Financial Adviser and 
Audit Offi<;er for the Military Lauds Sciunne. The 
Staff employed on this scheme do not form 
I part of tiie Development Directorate, but work 
ill the same building, and in (‘onjunetion with 
! the Direertiorate. As military land becomes 
ready for disposal, It is handed over by the 
i military autlioritles to the Bombay Government, 
and action in regard to its disposal is taken by 
I the Development Directorate under the orders 
of Government. 
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The administration of the affairs of the 
larger porta (CaknUta, Bombay ^ Madrat, Karachi, 
Rangoon and Chittagong) Is vested by law in 
bodies specially constituted for the purpose. 
They have wide powers, but their proceedings 
are subject in a gmater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government. 
At all the ports the European members con- 
ititute the majority and the Board for Rangoon 
Bonslste mainly of European members. 

The income, expenditure and capital debt, 
according to the latest figures obtainable from 
the Department of Statistics (India) of the 
six principal ports managed by Trusts (Aden Is 


excluded from the tables) are shown In the fol- 
lowing table 


Income. Expend!- 

Capital 

ture. 

Debt. 

1 Hs. 1 Hs. 1 

Hs. 


Calcutta .. 2,60.8»,027 2,62,06,931 16,38,40,697 
Bombay . . 2,69,98,677 2,71,26,897 22,24,63.004 
Madras .. 29,84,285 28,23,815 1,46,69,610 

Karachi .. 70,48,003 61,03,129 3,86,30,000 

Rangoon .. 78,36,206 66,58,439 8,78,72,223 

Chittagon g.! 6,41,664 4,16, 474 4,08,649 
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CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Fort of Calcutta 
are as follows : — 

Appointed by Qovernment . — 

Mr. 8. C. Stuart- William, Chairman. 

Mr. T. H. Elderton, Deputy Cliairman and 
Secretary. 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce , — 
Mr. Ji. E. C. Eddis, m.l.c., (Messrs. Gillanderp, 
Arbuthnot & Co.), Mr. P. Parrot, M.l.c,. (Messers. 
Kilburn & Co.), Mr. Kenneth Campbell, M.L.C. 
(Messrs. Shaw Wallace <fc Co.),Mr.T. W. Dowding, 
(Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co.), Sir William 
Currie, m.l.c., (Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie 
& Co.), Mr. .T, Ricd Kay, (Messrs, James, Finlay 
& Co.). 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association . — 
Mr. J. F. Snaith, (Messrs. Hamilton 4 Go.). 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. — Mr. J. C. Banerjee. 

Elected by the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta. — Baja Beshee Case Law, O.I.B., 
M.L,0. 


Nominated by Government. — Mr. C. W. A. 
Carroll, (Agent, Bongal-Nagpur Eailway), Mr. G, 
L. Colvin, O.B.. c.M.G., D.8.O. (Agent, East In- 
dian Bly.), Col. G. R. Hearn, c.i.b., (Agent, 
Eastern Bengal Rly.), Mr. G. 8. Hardy, i.o.S., 
(Collector of Customs) and Captain E. V. Whish, 
R.I.M. 

The principal officers of the Trust are — 

Traffic Manage. — Mr. W. A. Burns. 

Chief Accountant. — ^Mr. N. G. Park, c.A. 

Chief Engines . — Mr. J. MoGlashan, m. inst. 
I O.B. 

Deputy Conservator. — Commandet E. A. 
Constable, R.n. 

Medical Officer.— U.^Col. 11. B. Steen, 

I. M.8. 

Consulting Engineer and London Agent,— 

J. Angus, M. inst. O.B. 


The traffic figures and the income of the Trust for the last twelve years arc as follows : — 


Year. 

Docks. 

Jetties. 

Kett tonnage 
of shipping 
entering the 
Port. 

Income. 

General 

Export, 

Coal Export. 

Imports. 

Imports. 


Tons. 

Tons. 




Es. 

1913-14 

1,231,589 

3,017,180 

613,876 

1,186,797 

4,256,087 

1,51,28,435 

1914-15 

92C,659 

2,633,805 

700,133 

917,li78 

3,714,344 

1,44,50,340 

1915-16 

1,054,986 

1,610,645 

570,997 

788,481 

2,967,798 

1,69,35,456 

1916-17 

1,185,159 

1,994,528 

444,210 

686,010 

2,804,680 

1,57,23,432 

1917.18 

995,112 

1,014,993 

363,383 

633,093 

2,094,011 

1,58,39,175 

1918-19 

1,097,562 

1,333,285 

482,403 

575,833 

2,292,462 

1,90,53,513 

1919-20 , 

1,146,479 

2,264,076 

653,066 

713,740 

2,941,840 

2,23,65,614 

1920-21 

1,133,719 

3,046,400 

413,357 

685,080 

4,017,514 

2,66,08,032 

1921-22 

974,783 

1,687,222 

697,361 

622,411 

3,446,021 

2,19,17,042 

1922-28 

1,414,160 

1,174,041 

304,109 

680,053 

3,336,722 

2,64,75,622 

1923-24 

1,722,305 

1,325,801 

221,035 

761,920 

3,621,243 

2,60,89,027 

1924-25 

1,779,054 

1,495,015 

290,412 

874,714 

3,845,788 

2,78,23,364 


BOMBAY. 

BOARD OF Trustees. — Nominated by Govern- \ E. J. Headlam, c.b.i., c.m.g., d.s.o., r.i.m.; The 
ment—Ui. W. H. Weilson, o.b.b., h. inst. o.b., General Officer Commanding, Bombay District, 
M.l. Meoh. B. ^Chairman), Sir Lawless Hepper, Mr. R. McLean, Mr. A. M. Green, i.c.s., and 
Kt., Mr. H. B. Clayton, O.I.E., I.C.S., Captain ) Sir Ernest Jackson, Kt., c.I.e. 
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EkeUd bv th» Chamber of ComvMree^T&x, F. 0. 
AnneiteyJur. A. K. Graham, Sir Leslie Hudson, 
Kt., Mr. D. J. MacGillivray, Mr. T. E. Ounning- 
ham, and Mr. V. A. Grantham. 

Bkrkd by the Indian Merehante* Chombet , — Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., O.I.E., ic.b.b., 
the Hon'ble Mr. Munmohandas Ramji, Mr. Laiji 
Haranji, Mr. Mathuradas Kanji Mattani, 
and Mr. Lakhmidas Ho^rjee Tairsee. 

Sleded by the MunicipalUy . — The Hon’ble 
Mr. Phiroze C. Sethiia, o.b.b., and Mr. Fazal 
Ibrahim Bahimtulla. 

Sleeted by the MiXlownerg* Association . — 
Mr. N. B. Saklatvala, o.i.B. 

The following are the principal officers of the 
Trust:— 

Dy. Chairman, W. K. S. Sliatpe. 

Sbcrktahy’b Department. 

Ballard Road, Fort. 

Ag. Secretary, N. M. Morris, Ag. Deputy 
Secretary, T. B. Hawkins, Probnr., A. S. Bakre, 
B.A. (Hon.), (Cantab.) Head Clerk, J. D. Mhat^e. 
Chibv Aoootjntant’s Department. 

Chief Acett., C. P. Gay, Deputy Aedis., A. F. 
Pereira, B.A.,and W.D. Bead, Asd. Acetts., W. E. 
McDonnell and B. 8. l^khud, J.P., Jr. 
Asstt. Acett., B. O. Collier, Expenditure Auditor, 
H.W. Scott, Cashier, N.B. Q\dYi, Ry. Audit Ifispec- 
ters, A. N. Moos, W. Casling and B. C. Pafais, 
Supdts., Stores Accounts Branch, O. Hyde, 
Supdt., Establishment Branch, Y. D. jog. 

Chiev Engineer’s Department. 

Chief Engineer, J. McClure, m.i.c.e., Ag. Deputy j 
Chief Engineer, k. Hale- White, M.A., A.M.I.O.B., 
Executive Engineers, C. W. Wal^s, m.i-o.b., B. C. 
Bowlandson, and F. G. Carron, m.i.O.e.. Senior 
Assistant Engineers. G. E. Terry, A.M.I.B.E., 
F. J. Green, b.sc. (Hon.), A.M.I.E.E., and A.JG. 
Milne, a.m.i.e.e.. Engineering Assistants, E. L. 
Everett, a.m.i.e.e. ^ J. A. Bolfe, Personal 
Assistant to the ChiefEngineer, T. B. Hawkins. 
Mechanical Supdi., B. McMurray, m.i.M.e., Asst. 
Mechanical Supdts. B. B. Mc’Gregor, E. G. 
Bowers, A.m.i. e.b., B. C. Sharpe, S. J. Watt, 
and W. O. A. Young, Chief Foreman, A. C. 
Strelley, m.i.m.a.r.e. 

Docks Manager's Department. 

Docks Manager, C. N. Bich, B.A., Deputy Docks 
Managers, F. A. Borissow, W. G. H. Templeton, 
and F. Seymour Williams, Deputy Manager 
(Office), P. A. Davies, Aset. Docks Managers, 
1st and 2nd grade, B. C. Jolley, B. H. P. Bow, 
A. Mathos, L. B. Walsh, Nusserwanjee Jejee- 
bhoy, F. J. Warder, Bustomjee Shapurjee, 

D. L. Lynn and C. W. Bond, Cash 
Sup^visor, Frank Cordeiro, Office Assistant, 
P.B. Fenner, Cashier, Bobert Fernandes. 

Bailway Manager’s Department. 
Railway Manager, J. R. Reynolds, c.i.E., V.D., 
Deputy Ry. Mana^rs, D. G. Mearns, B. G. 
LUley, B.A., and A. F. Watts, Assistant Railway 
Manages, S. G. N. Shaw, H. A. Gaydon, and 
M. 8. Batnagar. B.A. (Hon.), ll.b., Probationer, 

E. W. Patrick Nadir, Asttt. Traffic Supdt., C. F. 
Chard, Office Supdt., W. H. Brady. 

Port Department. 

Port Officer, Capt. H. Morland, RJ.M., E.R.G. 
8., J.P., Aest. Port Officer, Comdr. L. W. B. T. 
Tnrbott, o.b.e.. r.i.m.. Harbour Master, W. H. 
Hosessozu Alexandra Dock, Senior Dock MaeterM . , 


B. Johnson, Doel; Master, T. G. Warlaud, Senior 
Asst. Dock Maeter, C. Haile, Asst. Dock Master, 
H. Birch, Berthing Masters, W. J. Barter, H. F. 
Eddows, Douglas Broady, Logsdail and J. 
Morton, Prince's and Victoria Docks, Dock Mas- 
ters, G. J. Chambers (Victoria Dock), and S. O. 
Butchart (Prince's Dock), Asst. Dock Masters, 
J. A. Puddington and W. E. Rivers, Berthing 
Masters. W. P. K. Bigg, G. J. Kedgc, Port 
Deptt. Inspsrtor, J. Miinator, Office Supdi.; Moses 
Samuel. 

Land and Bonders Department. 

Manager, F. H. Taylor, p.A.S.i., M.R.S.I., 

Deputy Manager, B. C. Durant, Office Supdt., 
W. O’Brien, Asst. Managers, 8. J. Plunkett, 
W. H. Cummings and C. P. Watson, Chief 
Inspector, G. C. Battenberg, Head Clerk, 
D. A. Pereira. 

Controller of Stores Department. 

Controller of Stores, H. E. I^s, l*t Assistant. 
W.J. Wilson, 2nd Assistant, G. P. Dooley. 
Office Supdt., B. F. Davidson. 

Medical Dp.partmbnt. 

Administrative Medical Officer, Dr. W. Nunan, 
B.A., M.D.,B.oh., Medical Officers, Dr. F. D. Sana, 
M.B., M.R.O.8., Port Trust Dispensary, Prince 'b 
Dock, Dr. A. D. Karkhanawalla, M.B.B.8., 
Wadala Dispensary. 

The revenue of the Trust in 1924-25 amounted 
to Bs. 2,78,72,502. The expenditure amounted 
to Bs. 2,78,32,658. The net surplus on the 
year’s 'working was Bs. 89,844, which .has been 
met from the Revenue Reserve Fund, the 
balance of which at the close of the year amount- 
ed to Bs. 69,05,002. The aggregate capital 
expenditure during the year was Bs. 51,76,276. 
Tl^ total debt of the Trust at the end of the year 
amounted to Bs. 22,69,10,467. 

The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated 359 crores in value. 

The following statement shows the number of 
steam and square-rigged vessels which during 
recent years have entered the docks or been 
berthed at the harbour walls and paid dues, 
excluding those which have remained for un- 
roadiog and loading in the harbour stream : — 


Year. 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

1907-08 


.. 1,477 

2,678,845 

1908-09 


. . 1,474 

2,688,303 

1909-10 


. . 1,611 

« 2,747,779 

1910-11 


. . 1,589 

2,860,623 

1011-12 


. . 1,510 

2,767,918 

1912-13 


. . 1,566 

2,026,500 

1913-14 


. . 1,679 

8,136,597 

1914-15 


. . 1,880 

4,417,086 

1916-16 


. . 1,704 

8,989,721 

1016-17 


, . 2,112 

6,031,572 

1917-18 


. . 2,069 

4,746,578 

1918-19 


. . 2,058 

4,526,846 

1919-20 


. . 2,164 

4,874,820 

1920-21 


. . 2,020 

4,580,627 

1921-22 


. . 2,123 

4,805,068 

1922-23 


. . 1,907 

4,429.268 

1923-24 


. . 2,044 

4,661,904 

1024-25 


.. 1,890 

4,500,686 


The two dry docks were occupied during 
the year 1924-25 by 198 vessels, the total 
tonnage amounting to 677,289 tons which was 
lets than the previous year by 61,952 tons. 
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KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trusteea of the 
Port of Karachi are as follows: — 

CAainnan.—J. B. S. Thubron, O.I.E. 

Appointed hy Government . — F. D. Lalkaka 
(CJoHector of Customs, Karachi) ; A. I. 
Sleigh (Divisional Superintendent, Nort.h 
Western Bailway) ; Major G. N. Biickland, 
P.s.o. (D. A. Q, M. G., Sind, Kajputanu. 
District) ; A. S. Campbell (Agent, Imperial 
Bank of India, Karachi). 

Blecled- by the Karachi (■hnmber of Commerce . — - 
(/. C. Demetriadl (Balli Brothers); J. R. 
Baxter (Mackinnon Mackenzie &. Co.) 

F. Clayton, o.i.b., (Fleming Shaw Co.); 

E. A. Pearson (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & 

Co., Ltd.). 

Eleetcd by the Indian Merchanln* Assoidation . — 
Harchandrai Vishindns, c.i.e., M.ii.A.; 
Shivratan (1. Mohata. 

Elected by the Buyers Shippers Chamber.- - 
Jamshed N. R. Mehta ; Haridas J^alji. 

Elected by the Karachi A/wntcipaiii//.— Goolani 
Husein Kasslm. 

The Principal Officers of the Trust are; — 

Port Officer. — Captain H. M. Salmond, o.i.b., 

R.T.M. 

Secretary and Traffic Manager. — T. S. 
Downie,o.M.E. 

MADRAS 

The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras : — 

Officials . — Bradford Ledio, O.B.K., itf. inst. 

O.E., M.I.E.E., Chairman andCliief Engineers 
C. R. Watkins, n.A., c.i.e., (Collector of 
Customs), and Oapt. 0. R. Campbell, D.s.o., 

M.V.O., E.I.M. (Presidency Port Officer). 
Non-Officials . — (1) Nominated by Govern^ 
ment — A. A. Bigg.s, m. INST. O.E., M. I.B. 

(Ind.), B. C. Scott, (2) Representing 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras — T. M. 

Robb, Sir James Simpson, C. E, Wood, 
Kenneth Kay, (3) Representing Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce, Madras . — ■ 

M. R. Ry. Divan Bahadur Govindas 
Chaturbhoojadas Garu, m.l.o., Sir M. 

Ct. Muthia Chettiar, Kt., M.L.A.; (4) Re- 
mesenting Madras Trades Association . — 

R.~ J. C. Robertson and H. K. Brown, (5) 
Representing Southern India Skin and Hide 
Merchants' Assocciation — M. R. Ry., Rao 
Bahadur M. Balasundaram Nayudti Garu. 
Repersenting Madras Piece-goods Merchants' 
Association — Syod Esuf Sahib Bahadur. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon is comprised of the following 
thirteen members: — 

Appointed by Government. — —Mr. J. A, dierry 
o.i.E. (Chairman) ; Captain A. St. Bowden, 
B.I.M. (Principal Port Officer) ; Messrs. J. E. 
Houldey, m.l.o., t.o.s. (Chairman, Rangoon 
Development Trust), A. E. Boyd (Collector 
of CuBtoms, Rangoon), U Set, b.a. (Offg. 
Commissioner, Rangoon Corporation), 
Messrs, J. R. D. Glascott, M,L,C,, G. R. 
Campbell and Maung Thwin. 


ChUf Accountant. — B. A. Inglet, B.A., 
O.A. 

CAic/ Engineer. — T. H. B. Coad, M.INST. 
O.E. 

Deputy Chief Engineer. — H. A. L. 
French. 

Chief Storekeeper . — T. S. Tbadani. 

The Revenue receipts and expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1924-25 were as 
under : — 

Revenue receipts (excluding the Port Fund 
Account) Rs. 81,61,269. Expenditure, 
R«. 65,93,645. Surplus Rs. 15,67,624. Reserve 
Fund Rs. 34,17,633. 

The number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1924-25, exclusive of vessels put 
back and fishing boats, was 3,665 with a tonnage 
of 2,869,362, against 3,647 with a tonnage of 
2,486,175 iu 1923-24. 1,036 steamers of all kinds 
entered the Port with a tonnage of 2,726,923 
against 945 and 2,337,536 respectively in the 
previous year. Of the above 839 were of Bri- 
tish nationality. 

Imports including coal landed at the ship 
wharves during the year totalled 485,137 
tons against 362,243 in the previous year. 
Total shipments from the ship wharves were 
2,070,209 tons in 1924-25 against 1,412,934 
tons in 1923-24. 


Principal Officers are.—Dy. Chief Engineer, 
W. Fyffr, A.M.T.O.B., Mechanical Engineer, 
T. W. Muir, Assistant Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineer ; C. G. 8. Carolin, 
B.A., B.A.L.. Executive Engineer, M. R. Ey. 
Rai Sahib K. Ganapati Kudwa Avargal, B.A., 
Assistant Engineer, M. R. Ry. 
V; Dayananda Kamath Avargal, B.A., B.B., 
Traffic Manager, J. G. Lord, Assistant 
Traffic Managers, F. W. Stooke and 
.lames Chance, Chief Accountant, S, Nara- 
yana Iyer, M.A., Manager' and Accoun- 
tant, M. R. Ry., Rai Sahib S. Seshayya 
Avargal, Office Manager, J. L. Pinto. 

The receipts during the year of the Port Trust 
on Revenue account from all sources were 
Rs. 33,93,121 as against 29,84,285 in 1923-24 and 
the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs. 25,83,879. During the year 674 vessels with 
an aggregate tonnage of 2,190,111 tons, called 
at the port against last year’s figure of 606 
vessels of 1,983,734 tons. 


Elected by the Burma Cfuimher of Commerce — 
Sir Adam B. Ritchie, Kt., m.l.o. (Vice- 
Chairman), Messrs. J. W. Richardson, 
W. T. Henry and J. R. Turner. 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association . — 
Mr. F. F. Goodllffe, O.I.B., M.L.O. 

Principal Officers are ; — 

Secretary. — H. Leonard. 

Chief Accountant. t-D. H. James, A.O.A. 
Chief Engineer. — E. Ct Niven, M , lust. 

C,E, 


RANGOON 
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Deputy ComervaUtr^'S., G. G. Ashton, D.s.o. 

Traffic Manager . — H. Cooper. 

. Superintendent of Stores. — Vacant. 

Administrative Medical Offiicer. — Dr. C. G. 

Crow, I.M.D. 

The receipts and expenditure on revenue 
account of the Port of Hangoon in 1924-26 were 
as follows : — 

Rb. 

Receipts . . . . 78,07,345 

Expenditure .. .. 73,08,836 

The capital debt of the Port at the end of the 
year was Rs. 8,80,30,325. Against this should 


be set the total of the balance (Including invest* 
ments at cost) at the credit of the different sink- 
ing funds, namely, Rs. 1,26,22,604. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
tile year was 4,606,116 tons of whioh 1,260,046 
I tons Were imports, 3,336,513 tons eicports and 
^ 8,657 touB transhipment. The tonnage of goods 
I dealt with at the jetties and foreshore for inland 
j vessels during the year amounted to 804,171 
tons. The total number of steamers Excluding 
Government vessels) entering the Port was 
1,407, with a total nett registered tonnage of 
3,674,592, being an increase of 22 steamers and 
an increase of 163,994 tons over the previous 
year. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river ICamafull at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an import- 
ant port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande. 

The construction of the Assam-Bengal Rail- 
way has facilitated the transport of trade with 
Assam and Eastern Bengal for which the Port 
of Chittagong is the natural outlet. 

The chief exports are tea and jute and im- 
ports, piece-goods, salt, oil and machinery. 

Fokeign Trade 1024-25 Rs. (in lakhs). 

Imports 106*16 

Export.8 050-59 

COASTING Trade 1024-25 Rs. (in lakhs). 

Imports 199-76 

Exports 151-11 


Port Commisuiotiers. — J. N. Roy, Bar-at-law, 
O.B.K., Chairman ; F. A. Sachse, i.O.s., Vice- 
Chairman ; G. A. Bayley, v.d.; S. C. Satyawadi, 
M.A.; C. P. M. Harrison, M.I.C.E.; B. J. Corcoran, 
M.L.C.; A. B. Slater; Bai Upendra Lai Ray 
Bahadur, B.L.; Khan Sahib Moulvi Abdul 
Rohoman Bubash. 

Port Officer and, Secretary to the Port Commis^ 
sioners . — Commander H. W. B. Llvesay, 

O.B.E., E.I.M. 

Port Engineer. — W. P. Shephord-Barron, 

A.M. Inst. C.E. 

Vessels of 25 feet draught can be accommo- 
dated during the greater part of the year at 
four jetties which are fitted with modem equip- 
ment and capable of quick despatch. 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of the creation of a harbour at j 
Vizagapatam, to supply an outlet for a large area 
of fertile country hitherto undeveloped and with- 1 
out suitable access to the outside world, was 
lately brought to the fore through a report to 
the Bongal-Nagpur Railway Company by their 
consulting engineers. Sir John Wolfe Barry, 
Lyster and Partners. This report, which was 
based on personalinspeotion, upholds the practi- 
cability of creating, at no very extravagant 
cost, an Inland harbour to whioh access would 
be maintained by two breakwaters projecting 
Into the sea, and by dredging a channel to the 
depth (in the first instance) of 24 feet. A 
deep-water quay would bo provided, 1,500 feet 
in length, with a possibility of supplying further 
accommodation in the future. The proposals 
made in this report were oarefuUy gone into 
at site by representatives both of the Con- 
sulting Engineer and of the Bengal Kagpur 
Railway and working plans have been prepared 
BO that there might be no delay in storting work 
when funds became available for the purpose. 

** The Goyemment of India have had under 
their consideration the scheme for the con- 
struction of the Imrbour and the method of 
financing and controlling the work. That 
the creation of such a port would have 
a beneficial influence on the development of 
a large area in East Central India seems un- 
questioned. It is pointed out that Vlsaga- 
l^tam, lying as it does in front of the only 


practicable gap in the barrier of the Eastern 
Ghats, is formed by nature to be the outlet 
of the Central Provinces, from which a con- 
siderable amount of trade has taken this 
route in the past, even wiUi the imperfect com- 
iminications hitherto available. A necessary 
complement of the scheme would be the con- 
struction of the proposed railway from Parva- 
tipuram to Raipur, which with the existing 
coast line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, would 
make a large and rich area tributary to the 
proposed port, and obviate the long and ex- 
pensive circuit by Calcutta. A link would also 
be Bup^ied in the most direct route to Rangoon 
from Europe by way of Bombay, while from 
an imperial point of view the possible provision 
of a fortified port on the long and almost un- 
protected stretch of coast between Colombo 
and Calcutta is held to be a consicleratlon of 
great importance. The lofty projecting head- 
land of the Dolphin's Nose would, it is pointed 
out, offer facilities for this purpose as well M 
for protecting the entrance to the Fort from 
the effects of south and south-westerly gates. 

The Government of India have, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State and the 
Legislative Assembly, sanctioned the construc- 
tion of the new railway line from Raipur to 
Parvatlpur and the work is in progress. They 
have also decided to develop the port of Vizaga- 
patam under their direct control and the port 
has accordingly been declared to be a major 
port. 
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Indian oduoation is nnintelligible except 
through its history. Seen thus» it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one It 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modem life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have in the past devo- 
ted their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the boneHts of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
structure has become top-heavy. T’he lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the intelli- 
gemtsia are in point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly develoi)ed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. There have, however, in recent years 
been strong movements, leading to the passing 
of primary Education Act-s in several Provinces, 
in favour of the expansion of primary education 
among the masses. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 

— In the early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company hod little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning Into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of tlie East. 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning 
to revive and flourLsli under the protctdion of a 
stable government, and to interfere as little 
as possible with the habits and customs of the 
people. Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of rupees for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was in- 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement 
o f Sanskrit and Arabic. In the following year 
the Court of directors instructed the Governor- 
General to leave tlie Hindus '*to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
instiniction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them In the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance." 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Boy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western Beoular learning. The new institution 
was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence i 
grew apaee. Fifteen years later, the Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction in Bengal reported! 


that a taste for English had been widely dls- 
seminatod and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up In eve^ direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who left India In 1827. A still more 
remarkable innovation was mode In 1835 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whose object was to teach" the prin- 
ciples and practice of medical science In strict 
accordance with the mode adopted In Europe." 
Many pronounced the failure of the undertaking 
to be inevitable; for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead. This obstacle was surmounted by Ma- 
dusudan Gupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dissection of a human body. 
From that time onward Indians of the highest 
castes have devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine In all 
Its branches. 

Another Impetus to the introduction of wes- 
tern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, whicli 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, inltueuced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Scrampore in 1818; and 
twelve years later, Alexand(T Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in India by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College 
in Calcutta. In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earlier In the field; for as early as In 1787 
a small group o< missionary schools were being 
directed by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian 
College was opened in 1837. In Bombay, tne 
Wilson School (afterwards College) was founded 
In 1834. 

Lord W. Bentlnck's minute of 1835 (based 
upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks the 
somewhat tardy acceptance by Government of 
the now policy. Government then determined, 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected: still 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1835; English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837 and in 
1844 Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India: and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of fate a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of tite need of Improving the instructional 
level of their co-reli^onlsts ; and in many of 
the provinces of Imdia a great impulse 
towards edncational advance among the Muham- 
madan community is now noticeable. 
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GROMTTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood's despatch In 
1864. Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would Alter down to the lower classes 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
“ to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may lie considered the greatest curse of the 
country." For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1885 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been exiicnded upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private Institutions. 
“Such a system us this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people." 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to scilcct recruite for its 
service on an impartial basis ; it <lid much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of scho- 
lars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination. 
The college were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by unifonu courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers sho'Md enjoy ; and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommended the institution of civil service, 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to bo deprived of all teaching func- 
tions ; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs for advanced study. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
instruction; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the iieople of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 
. . . .and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy inoiease of wealth and commerce. The 
encouragement of the grant-in-aid system was 
12 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but In practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money. Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low foes which the Indian 
parent could bo expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Ihiblio Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept in whidi are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Education 
charged with the administration of the high 
school and intermediate stages of education. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Ourzon's Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per nent, of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder ; the Gov- 
ernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and of inspecting all ichools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching fupc- 
tiona and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects*, but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outsido those boun- 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Gov- 
vemment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not Inquire whether the affiliating 
system could bo replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might bo 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity the existing system, in its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
improve and to strengthen it. 
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Recent Developments. 

since the passing of the Universities Act of 1004, there has been a considerable expansion of 
the educational system. The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years 
and serve to illustrate the growth and expansion of education in India. 


(o) Students. 



In liecognised Institutions. 

In All Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised). 

Year. 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1896-97 

1901-02 

1906-07 

3,428,376 

3,493,325 

4.164,832 

360,006 

393,168 

579,648 

3,788,382 

3,886,403 

4,744,480 

3,954,712 

4,077,430 

4,743,604 

402,158 

444.470 

645,028 

4,356,870 

4,521,900 

5,388,682 

1911-12 

1916-16 

5,253,065 

6,871,184 

875,660 

1,112,024 

6,128,726 

6,983,208 

5,828,182 

6,431,215 

052,539 

1,186,281 

6,780,721 

7,617,406 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

6,050,840 

6,119.423 

1,156,468 

1,192.309 

7,207,308 

7,311,742 

6,621,527 

6,683,879 

1,230,419 

1,264,189 

7,851,946 

7,948,068 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

6,098,129 

6,306,128 

1,240,534 

1,306,711 

7,338,663 

7,612,839 

6,623,149 

6,829,204 

1,313,428 

1,377,021 

7,936,577 

8,206,226 

1920*21 

1931-22 

6,427,966 

6,401,434 

1,347,027 

1,340,842 

7,774,993 

7,742,275 

6,964,048 

6,062,979 

1,412,979 

1,418,422 

8,377,027 

8.381,401 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

0,807,708 

7,249,256 

1,371,267 

1,424,747 

8,178,975 

8,674,003 

7,841,285 

7,807,5941 

1,449 805 
1,509,060 

8,791,090 

9,316,064 


<6) Expenditueb. 



Direct and Indirect on 
education in British India. 

Year, 

Public Funds. 

Total. 


1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1896-97 

1,67,65,660 

3,52,44,900 

1901-02 

1,77,03,968 

4,01,21,462 

1906-07 

2,96,34,674 

5,59,08,673 

1911-12 

1915-16 

4,05,23,072 

6,21,68,904 

7,86,92,605 

11,08,29,249 

1916- 17 

1917 - 18 

6,14.80,471 

6,46,01,690 

11,28,88,068 

11,82,09,137 

1918- 19 

1919 - 20 

7,17,26,292 

8,44,68,472 

12,98,63,073 

14,88,06,960 

1920 - 21 

1921 - 22 

10,06,76,871 

11,49,61,178 

16,77,88,118 

18,87,52,969 


1922-23 

1028-24 


11,88.21,638 

12,81,59,553 


18,84,77,181 

19,91,11,101 
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In 1923-24, the total expenditure on edu- 
cation in British India amounted to Bs. 
19,91 11,191 of which 48*9 per cent, came from 
Government funds, 12-9 per cent, from Board 
funds, 21*8 per cent, from fees and 16*4 per 
cent, from other sources. In spite of this 
marked advance* there is much lee- way to make 
up, an in the last census report the literate 
population of India was only 72 per thousand 
(males lj>2 and females 18 per thousand). 

The following table provides an interesting 


and valuable comment on the state of education 
In India. Although the statistical returns 
show more than 8 millions of pupils at school 
it will be seen that over 76 per cent, of these 
are in the lower primary stage ; and it may be 
safely deducted that over 50 per cent, of th<»e at 
school never become literate. Of course, the 
total number of pupils at school is not a safe 
criterion of the state of education, and a sounder 
standard of comparison would be that number 
multiplied by the average period spent at 
school : 
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Non-co-operation.— It is Impossible to say how many students were actually with- 
drawn from schools and colleges in consequence of the attack launched on the educationa 
ssrstem of the country as an integral part of the non-co-operation campaign, since a vaHet> 
of other factors, chief among whi(^ was the high cost of living, also affected attendance in the 
years following the war. llie following statement gives some indication of the previon« 
losses !— 



National Schools 
and Colleges In 

1921-22. 

Approximate effect of “ Non- 
Co-operation ” on certain re- 
cognised Institutions up to 
March 1921. 


Province. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Scholars. 

Withdrawn 
from ins- 
titutions. 

Returned. 

Remarks. 

Madras 

92* 

5,072* 

171,111 

820 

X 


Bombay 

189 

17,100 

42,416 

2,350 

239 


Bengal 

190 

14,819 

103,107 

11,157 

No infor- 
mation. 


United Provinces 

137* 

8,47C* 

49,171 

2,626 

789 


Punjab 

09 

8,046 

111,078 

1,309 

481 


Burma 

92 

16,218 

36,875 

13,031 

747 


Bihar and Orissa 

442 

17,330 

23,190 

71,759 

1,826 

t 


Centra] Provinces 

86* 

6,338* 

1,824 

464 


Assam 

North- W e 8 1 Frontier 

38 

1,908 

12,t8Ct 

1,139 

356 


Province 

4* 

120* 

41,342 

mi. 



Minor Administrations . . 

10 

1,256 

45,508 

571 

“ 70 



• Opened till Slst July 1921 . 

frhere was a general tendency to return, 

tTIll January 1921. 

During the year 1922-23 there was a marked recovery from the effects of the Non-Co-operatlon 
movement on the attendance at schools and colleges in British India. As shown by the followinp 
statement, this recovery has continued to such an extent during 1923-24 that tlie effect of the move- 
ment on attendance in schools may be considered now as negligil)le: — 





Institutions. 

Scholars. 




1923. 

1924. 

1923. 

1924. 

Arts colleges 



174 

170 

.52,639 

r>7,36( 

Professional colleges 



.59 

67 

13,497 

14,91: 

High schools 



2,312 

2,124 

032,943 

678,39 

Middle schools 



6,732 

0,980 

608,402 

7.5(1,35: 

Primary schools 



162,01.5 

168,013 

6,600,1 10 

6,0:55,6:1 

Special schools 



.5,720 

0,617 

181,318 1 

217,31 

Unrecognised Instate tions. . 



33,660 

34,800 

012,11.5 

642,6:.l 

Total 

•• 

210,672 

219,131 

I 8,791,090 

1 1 

9,316,6.5: 
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Primary Education.*— The primary sdioola 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipaltties. In 1911, the late 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale pleaded in the Imperial 
Legislative Council for a modified system of 
compulsory primary education, but Government 
iras unable to accept the proposal mainly for 
financial reasons. In recent years, seven pro> 
vincial legislatures have passed Primary Educa* 
tlon Acts authorising the introduction of com- 
pulsory education by local option. Bombay 
led the way in this matter by a private Bill 
which was passed into law in February 1918. 
The other private Bills which followed were 
those of Bihar and Orissa passed in February 
1019, of Bengal passed in May 1019 and of the 
United Provinces, passed in Juno 1919. Of 
the Government measures, tlie Punjab Act 
was passed in April 1010, the Central Provinces 
Act in May 1920 and the Madras Act in December 
1920. The City of Bombay Primary Education 
Act of 3920 extends generally the provisions of 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corporation 
also enabling it to Introduce free compulsory 
education ward by ward. Not content with 
this, the Bombay legislature passed a new Act 
in 1923 to provide for compulsory elementary 
education and to make better provision for the 
management and control of primary education 
in the Bombay Presidency. The Bombay and 
the United Provinces Acts apply only to 
municipalities, the Bengal Primary Education Act 
applies, in the first instance, to municipalities, 
but is callable of extension to rural areas. 
Boys only arc included within the scope of the 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts, 
while the Central Provinces Act is capable of 
extension to girls, and the remaining Acts are 
applicable to both sexes. All the Acts are 
drafted on very similar lines. If a local body 
at a special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of tlie area under its control, it may then sub- j 
mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
give effect to its decision. The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
sion is made for prolonging the period. Pro- 
vision is also made in all the Acts for the exemi)- 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemption from attendance in cases 
of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child’s home. The employment of children, 
who ^ould be at school, is strictly forbidden 
and a small fine is impo^ for non-compliance 
with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Government, education where compulsory 
shall be free. Such in brief are the ordinary 
provisions of the various provincial Education 
Acts. Local bodies have not however sliewn 
as yet any groat alacrity in availing themselves 
of the opportunity afforded them by these 
Acts. The poverty of local bodies is usually 
the cause assimed to their diffidence to introduce 
compulsory education to any appreciable extent. 

On the SlstMardi 1924, there were 168,013 
primary schools in British India containing 
d>955,634 scholars. (The latter figure does 


not include scholars reading in the primary 
classes of secondary schools). The total direct 
expenditure on primary schools, during the 
year 1923-24, amounted to Bs. 6,65,44,$^. 

Secondary and High School Ednegtion* 

— ^The policy of Government is to maintain a 
small number of high schools (roughly one for 
each revenue district) which are to be regarded 
as models for private enterprise, and to aid 
private institutions. In 1911-12 there were 
1,219 high schools for boys in India and in 
1923-24 the number had risen to 2,424, the 
number of scholars in the former year being 
390,881, and in the latter year 678,394. Some 
attempts have been made to give a greater 
bias towards a more practical form of instruc- 
tion in these schools. The Commission of 1882 
suggested that there should be two sides in 
secondary schools.** one leading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths 
for commercial and other non-literary mrsuits.” 
Some years later, what were called B and C 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal, 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
years, the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
in which tne more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direetton of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made. In the 
United Provinces, only the better schools 
were pri^eged to prepare for the School 
Final Examination so that better results 
were achieved. In the Punjab and In Bom- 
bay, the school leaving examination is conduct* 
ed by Boards. But the main difficulty has 
not yet been touched. The University which 
recognises the schools has no money where* 
with to improve them: and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni- 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard ol 
the schools also is very low 4o that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces the standard 
of the schools has been raised by withdrawing 
from the University the Intermediate classes 
and by placing them in a number of the bette 
schools in the State. 

There are schools for Europeans and Anglo 
Indians which are placed under the control 0 
special inspectors for European Schools. Th 
education of the domiciled community has prov 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 1 
conference was summoned at Simla to considc 
the matter. The difficulty is that Europeai 
Schools are very remote from the general sys 
tern of education in India. 

Medium of Instruction In public scbooli 
— ^The position ol English as a jfoieign languor 
and as a medium of instruction in pobli 
schools was discussed by a lepiesentatlve con 
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lerence which met at Simla In 1917 under the 
Cbaljnnani^p of Sir Sanksran Nalr, tlie then 
Education Member. Although It was generally 
conceded that the teadilng of school subjects 
through a medium which was Imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defended by some on the ground that it improved 
the knowledge of English. The result of tlie 
conference was therefore Inconclusive. Some 
local authorities have since then approved of 
schemes providing for the recognition of local 
vernaculars as media of instruction and examina- 
tion in certain subjects . 

Boy Scout Movement. — A happy develop- 
ment In recent years has been the spread of 
tlio boy sc^ut movement In public schools. 

Medical Inspection. — In most provinc/*-8, 
arrangements nave been made for medical 
Inspection of scholars. 

Intermediate Colleges.— One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission's 
recommendations has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and Incorporated In tlie 
Acts establishing the Lucknow, Uacca and Ali- 
garh Muslim Universities, and reconstituting 
that of Allahabad, namely, the separation of 
the Intermediate classes from the sphere of 
university work and of the two top classes of 
hi^ schools from the rest of the school classes. 
The separated classes have been combined 
together and the control over them has been 
transferred from the University to a Hoard of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education. Sudb 
a Board was constituted for the Dacca University 
area by a notification of the Government of 
Bengal in 1921. It contains twenty-two 
members of whom seven are elected by the 
University. The United Provinces Board was 
constituted by an Act passed in the same year. 
It consists of some forty members of whom 
approximately ono-quarter represent the Univer- 
sities in the Province. The Intermediate 
Examination Board of the Aligarh Muslim 
University was brought Into existence by an 
Ordinance framed In 1922. It is comjiosed of 
eight members. 

Professional and Technical Education. 

— There are 34 Medical Colleges and schools 
with 8,936 students, thirteen Law Colleges and 
schools with 7,351 students, and twenty Agri- 


cultural Colleges and schools containing 
999 students. A research institute in agricul- 
ture was started by Lord Ourzon at Pnsa in 
Bihar, which has done valuable work. Confer- 
ences have been held at Pusa, Simla and 
Poona, with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture. There are twenty-tw'o 
training colleges for secondary teachers In va- 
rious parts of India with 1,082 scholars and 
normal schools for the training of vernacular 
teachers. There are 141 commercial colleges 
and schools with 8,958 scholars. The 
most important among them Is the Syden- 
ham College of Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trial institutions are dotted about India, some 
maintain (xl by Government, others by munici- 
palities or local boards, and otlicrs by private 
bodies. One of the most important is the 
Victoria Jubilee Teclinlcal Institute in Bombay. 
'I’he tendency in recent years has been to place 
these institutions under the control of the 
Departments of Industries. In this connexion 
should be mentioned the Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore, the product of generous 
donations by tlie Tata family. A committee 
has recently enquired into its working and the 
Committee's recommendations are under con- 
sideration. In addition to a number ol 
engineering schools, there are Englneorlne 
Collets at !Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona, Madras, 
and Benares each of which except that al 
Boorkee, is affiliated to a university 
There arc also a number of engineering seboois, 
They had 2,739 scholars on their rolls on the 3l8t 
Mardi 1924. The Government of Bihar anc 
Orissa have opened a new Engineering 
College, while arrangements are also being mad( 
to provide for engineering instruction at thi 
Ilangoon University. There are schools ol 
art in the larger towns, where not only archi 
tccture and the fine arts are studied, but a]s( 
practical crafts like pottery and iron work 
There is also a school of forestry at Dehra Dun 
Many inquiries have been made in the matte 
of technical education, by Colonel (now Major 
General Sir E. H. Dev.) Atkinson, and Mr. Daw 
son, by the Public Works Committee and bj 
the Industrial Commission, but as yet littli 
progress has been made. A Technical Insti 
tute has been started at Gawnpore and a Miniuj 
School at Dhanbad is projected. There ar 
three colleges for veterinary training contain 
ing 292 students. 


Universities. 

There are fifteen nnlveisltles In India, namely ; — 


No. 

University. 

Dates of Acts. 

1 Territorial jurisdiction. 

1 

Oaloutta 

1867, 1904, 1905 A 
19k. 

Bengal and Assam and certain adjacent 
Indian States. 

2 

Madbas 

1857, 1904, 1905 and 
1923. 

The Presidency of Madras and Coorg and 
certain Indian States. 

8 

Bombay 

1867, 1904 A 1906 . . 

The Presidency of Bombay and certain 
Indian States (Baroda, Ac.). 

4 

Punjab 

1882, 1904 A 1905 . . 

The Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and adjacent 
Indian StatesCKashmir, Patiala, Ac.). 

6 

ALLAHABAD .. ..i 

1887, 1904, 1905 and 
1921. 

The United Provinces, Ajmere, Merwara 
and adjacent States. 

6 

bbnabes Hindu .. 

Oct. 1916 

Benares District. 

7 

Mysobe 

July 1916 

Mysore State. 

8 

Patna 

Sept. 1917 and 1923.. 

Bihar A Orissa and adjacent Indiaa 
States. 
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No. 

University. 

Dates of Acts. 

leiiltorial Jurisdiction. 

0 

OSMANIA 


1918 

Hyderabad. 

10 

Dacca 

April 1920 .. 

Radius of 5 miles. 

11 

AiJOABn Muslim 

..iSept. 1920 

Radius of 10 miles. 

12 

Rangoon 

- - 1 

Oct. 1920 and 1924 . . 

Burma. 

13 

Lucknow 

..iNov.1920 .. .. 

Local. 

14 

Dblhi 

..;Marobl922 .. 

Delhi. 

15 

Nagpur 

*‘i 

Jime 1923 

The Central Provinces and Borar. 


I’ho foregoing statement mentions the uni- 
versities incorporated by law for the time being 
in force. The first University in India, that of 
Calcutta, was founded In 1867. Between 1867 
and 1887 four now Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 
These five universities were all of the afllliat- 
ing type. They consisted of groups of colleges, 
situated sometimes several hundred miles apart, 
and bound together by a legally constituted 
central organisation, which determined the 
qualifications for admission, prescribed the 
courses of study, conducted the examinations 
and exercised a mild form of control over the 
affiliated colleges. There was notliing under 
the ss^Btem to limit the number of institutions 
affiliated to a University ; and for thirty years, 
i.e.t from 1887 to 1017, the growing demand for 
university education was met, not by the crea- 
tion of new universities, but by enlarging the 
size of the constituent colleges and by increas* 
ing their number. By 1917 this inflation had 
been carried on so far that the composition of 
the original five universities stood as follows : — 


University. 

Colleges. 

Scholars. 

Calcutta 

58 

28,618 

Bombay 

17 

8,001 

Madras 

63 

10,216 

Punjab 

24 

0,658 

Allahabad 

38 ! 

7,807 


It had become obvious that further expansion 
on the same lines was no longer possible without 
a serious loss of efficiency and the Government of 
I India had recognised in their resolution of 1913 
I the necessity of creating new local teaching 
i and residential universities in addition to the 
! existing afflllatlhg universities. The develop- 
ment this policy was accelerated by the 
strength of communal feeling and the growth of 
local and provincial ipatriotism, leading to the 
establishment of a number of teaching univer- 
sities. The new type of universities has since 
been strongly advocated by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission which has offered constructive 
proposal as to the linos to be followed in univer- 
sity reform. A detailed account of the old and 
new Universities is given below. 

The imiverBities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and the Punjab. — These three Universities 
alone still retain their old form, as measures 
for their reorganisation are still under considera- 
tion. On the 27th March 1921 an amending 
Act was passed by which the Governcu-Generiil 
ceased to be the Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University fund now the head of the provincial 


government is the diancellor of each of tlie oldof 
universities. The Vice-Chancellor is nominated 
by the Government concerned. The executive 
body is the Syndicate which is now organised so 
astoinclndealarger educational element. Ovet 
this body the Vice-Chancellor presides, all 
other members being elected by the Faculties, 
except the Director of Public instruotion who 
is a member ex-officio^ The secretarial work is 
under the direction of the Registrar. The 
legislative body is the Senate which consists of 
from 76 to 100 members, 80 per cent, of whom are 
nominated by the Chancellor, the rest being 
elected by the Senate, or by its Faculties, or 
by the body of registered graduates. The Senate 
is divided into Faculties, which are in most cases 
those of arts, science, law, medicine, and engi- 
neering. There is an oriental faculty in the Pun - 
jab University alone. There are also Boards of 
Studies, whose duties are to recommend text- 
books or books which represent the standard of 
knowledge required in the various examinations. 
The newer universities differ considerably from 
the older universities in constitution. 

Apart from the general tightening up of uni. 
versity control over its colleges, the chief fea- 
ture of university development since the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1904 has been participation 
by the universities in post-graduate teaching 
and research. In Madras a small number 
of university professors have been appointed : 
in the Punjab the services of a certain number 
of temporary professors from overseas have 
been engaged. In Bombay a certain number of 
college professors and others have delivered 
lectures to post-graduate students under the 
auspices of the University. But the most 
notable advance has been made in Calcutta, 
owing to the energy of the late Sir Asntosh 
Mookerjeo and to the liberality of Sir Tarak 
Nath Palit and of Sir Rash Behari Ghosh. In 
1916, a committee was appointed to investigate 
the matter. In accordance with its report, new 
regulations have been passed by the Senate, 
whereby all post-graduate teaching and research 
in arts and science in Calcutta is now conducted 
directly by the University, though many of the 
college teachers have been invited to take part 
in the work. Post-graduate councils in arts 
and science have also been constituted, which 
comprise all the teachers engaged in the work 
and a ve y small number of additional numbers 
appointed by the Senate. 

The University of Madras. — This is one 
of the older universities. It has recently been 
reconstituted. The reconstituted University while 
functioning as teaching and residential 
University in so far as the city of Madras is 
oonoened, eontinues to exercise its jurisdiction 
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over its mofussil colleges which leicain affi- 
liated to it. The admi^tiation of the University 
Is in the hands of a Senate whi(h has been 
so constituted as to include both those who are 
educationists and those who are connected with 
the actual business and commercial life. A 
large elective element has been introduced in 
its composition. Government control over 
the details of administration has been decentra- 
1 ised. The affairs of the University are managed 
by tne Senate through a body called the 
Syndicate, while the Academic Council, another 
now body, has charge of the academic matters. 
The affiliated colleges have been entrusted to 
the care of a new organisation called the Council 
of Affiliated Colleges. In accordance with the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission, the Intermediate Examination 
Certificate has been made the admission test 
to the courses of the University. The Governor- 
General of India has been associated with the 
University as its Visitor with certain emergency 
powers. The Governor of Madras continues as 
Chancellor. The Vice-Chancellor is an elected 
whole-time officer. 

The University of Allahabad.— This is 
another old University which has undergone 
reorganisation. In 1921 an Act was passed with 
a view to establishing a unitary, teaching and 
residential University at Allahabad while enabl- 
ing the University to continue to exercise due 
control over the quality and character of the 
teaching given in its name by colleges affiliated to 
the University at Allahabad. The Governor- 
General is Visitor t and the Governor of the 
United Provinces Chancellor, Ihe Vice-Chan- 
ceUor is a vdiole-time officer. There is a Courts 
an Executive CouncUf an Academic Council, 
a Committee of Reference dealing wltii expendi- 
ture only, a Council of Associated CoUeges, &c. 

The Mysore University was constituted 
under Regulation V of 1916, for the better 
encouragement and organisation of education 
in the State. His Highness the Maharaja is 
the Ghancelloii. The University is very simi- 
Mr in its constltation to the older Indian uni- 
versities, having a Senate of not less than fifty 
and not more than sixty members ; but, unlike 
the older universities, It gives seats on the 
Senate to the university professors ex-offtcio. 
It departs from existing practice by centralising 
university instroction in Mysore and Bangalore, 
and by conducting the work of the first year of 
the old coDege course in a few specially select- 
ed high schools. This University has been re- 
cognised by the Government of India as a 
University incorporated by law for the time 
being in force, that is to say, its examinations 
and degrees have been accorded the status of the 
corresponding examinations and degrees of a 
University incorporated by law in British India. 

The Patna University.— Much thought has 
also been given to the evolution of a new 
type of university which will run abreast of 
the old. Patna university, which was con- 
stituted in 1917, is in most of its features 
a university of the old type, but certain 
innovations have been made. The Chancellor, 
who is the Governor of the province, may 
annul any proceeding of the University which 
is not in conformity with the Act and the Re- 
gulations. In the Senate the application of 


I the elective principle has been extended, by 
I increasing both the proportion of the elected 
Fellows and the categories of electing bodies; 
and the Senate indadM representatives of the 
teaching staff and of the graduate teachers of 
recognised schools. Further, all colleges are 
given statutory representation on the Senate in 
the persons of their principals. The Syndicate 
is the ultimate authority in acAdemic matters, 
subject to the proviso that any six of its mem- 
bers have the power to refer such matters to 
the Senate for review. The Vioe-Oh^oellor 
is a paid officer and is appointed by the local 
Government. In addition to other duties, he 
has the power to inspect all colleges of the Uni. 
versity. The colleges affiliated to the University 
are of two kinds; colleges of the University whose 
buildinira are situated within a specified area, and 
externa! colleges, whose buildings are situated 
in one of the four following towns; Musuffarpur, 
Bhagalpur, Cuttack and Hazaribs«h. 

The Osmania University. Hyderabad* — 
The Osmania University was established under 
a Charter promulgated with a Firman of His 
Exalted Highness the Nisam, dated the 22nd 
September 1918. The fundamental principle 
underlying the working of the University is 
that Urdu forms ths medium of education, 
although a knowledge of English as a language 
is compulsory in the case of all students. There 
is a Bureau of Translation attached to the 
University which produces text books required 
for college classes. The constitution of the 
University consists of a Council, a Senate, 
a Syndicate, Faculties and Boards of Studies. 
There is a Chancellor and a Vice-Chancellor, 
both ex-officio officers. The executive govern- 
ment of the University including general super- 
vision and control over colleges is vested in the 
Council which is the highest authority and which 
performs the function assigned to Government 
in the case of British Indian Universities. The 
University possesses at present only one consti- 
tuent college, viz., the Osmania University Col- 
lege, which was opened in 1919. The Osmania 
University has been recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India as a University incorporated by 
law for the time being in force, that is to say 
its examination and degrees have been accorded 
the status of the corresponding examinations 
and degrees of a University established by law 
in British India. 

The Hindu University, Benares.— The crea- 
tion of the Hindu University, Benares, 
forms a landmark in the history of the Indian 
university system. The university is not 
designed to meet the needs of one province 
alone, but to draw students from all parts of 
India. 

It has no monopoly, no privilege. Its ener* 
gios are not diffused by the necessity of super- 
vising distant colleges nor is its vitality impanel 
by the embarrassment of administrative duties 
other than those of organising its own teach^. 
It Is therefore the first Indian university which 
is primarily a seat of learning and not an admi- 
nistrative organisation. Its constitution is 
therefore very different from those *of the other 
Indian universities. A dividing line is made 
between administrative matters, entrusted tc 
a large body called the Court, wiw an executive 
committee called the Council, and aoademo 
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matters, entrusted primarny to a Senate, with 
an executive body called the Syndicate. The 
Court which is the supreme governing body 
besides its administrative powers, has the right 
to review the acts of the Senate, except where 
the ^nato has acted in accordance with the 
Act, statutes and regulations. With a solitary 
exception it is composed entirely of Hindus. 
The senate has the entire charge of the organisa- 
tion of instruction in the University and the 
colleges, the courses of study, and the examina- 
tion and discipline of students, and the confer- 
ment of ordinary and honorary degrees. This 
university can recognise schools all over India. 

The University of Dacca. — With 

the modification of the Partition of Ben- 
gal in 1911, Dacca ceased to be the capital of 
the separate province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Shortly afterwards, the Government 
of India decided to establish a university of 
Dacca and the Government of Bengal appointed 
a committee to frame a scheme for the new 
University. The committee was instructed 
that the University should be of the teaching 
and residential and not of the federal type, and 
that it should be a self-contained organism 
unconnected with any colleges outside the limits 
of the city of Dacca. The committee which 
was presided over by the late Mr. B. (after- 
wards Sir Robert) Nathan presented its report 
later in the year. The report is of great value 
and in it certain new principles are enunciated. 
Great emphasis was attaclied to physical train- 
ing and education and also to the tutorial guid- 
ance of the students. The University was to be 
very largely a State institution, and practically 
all its teachers and those of its colleges were 
to be Government servants. Though the col- 
leges were to be separate units, each with its 
separate staff and buildings, they were to be 
linked together and with the University by a 
close form of co-operation. The executive 
body, to be called the Council, was to have very 
considerable powers, subject to the sanction 
of Government. The Council, which was to be 
a large and representative body, was to be the 
legislative authority, subject to the control of 
Government, and in other respects an advisory 
authority. The total cost of the full scheme was 
estimated at 63 lakhs, but deducting certain 
sums which wore available from other sources 
the net cost was put down at nearly 40 lakhs, 
exclusive of recurring chafes. These were 
expected to involve a net total of about 0^ 
lakhs annuallv. Before the scheme thus ela- 
borated (which had received the Secretary of 
State's sanction) could be taken in hand, the 
war broke out. The Act constituting the Uni- 
versity was passed in April 1020 and Mr. P. J. 
Hartog. was appointed the first Vice- 

Obancellor. 

The Aligarh Muslim University.— 
It was the aim of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
years ago to place the benefits of a liberal edu- 
cation within the J each of the Muhammadan 
community ; an^ in 1876 a school was opened 
which three yeams later was converted into the 
Muhammadan Anglo- Oriental College, Aligarh. 
The movemen t in favour of transforming this 
college into a teaching and residential university 
started, as early as the end of the last century. 
In 1011, during the visit of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor to India, His Highness the Aga 


Khan made an appeal which resulted in the 
collection of large subscriptions. A dra^t 
constitution was drawn up and a consulta- 
tive committee was formed. But the draft 
constitution was not approved by the 
Secretary of State, and on the question 
of the right of affiliating colleges outside Ali- 
garh in particular, there was a sharp difference 
of opinion. Government laid down, as in the 
case of the Hindu University, that the univer- 
sity should not have the power of affiliating 
Moslem institutions in other parts of India. 

On October 15th, 1915, a meeting of the Mos- 
lem University Association was held at Ali- 
garh, under the presidency of the Baja of Mah- 
mudabad, when it was proposed that the meet- 
ing recommends tlie Moslem University Foun- 
dation Committee the acceptance of the Mos- 
lem University on the lines of the Hindu Uni- 
versity. It was evident at the meeting that a 
large number of Indian Moslems were not pre- 
pared to accept a constitution for their univer- 
sity similar to that of the Hindu University. 

In April, 1917, at a meeting of the Founda- 
tion Committee the following resolution was 
passed: — 

*• That this meeting of the Moslem University 
Foundation Committee hereby resolves with 
reference to the letter of the Government of 
India, Education Department, dated Delhi, 
17th February 1917, D. O. No. 66, that the 
Committee Is prepared to accept the best Uni- 
versity on the lines of the Hindu University. 
It further authorises the Regulation Commit- 
tee appointed at Its Lucknow meeting, with the 
President and Honorary Secrete^ of the 
Moslem University Association as Its ex-officio 
members, to take necessary steps in consulta- 
tion with the Hon. the Education Member for 
the introduction of the Moslem University Bill 
in the Imnerial Legislative Council." 

The bill referred to above was ultimately 
introduced into the Council and was passed in 
September 1920. The Act came into force on 
December Ist, 1920, and the Hon'blo Baja Sir 
Muhammad All Muhammad .Khan, x.o.S.l., 
K.O.I.B., Khan Bahadur, of Mahmudabad, was 
appointed the first Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. 

The University of Rangoon. — Flans for a 
university in Burma had been under consider- 
ation for some years. After his arrival in Burma 
the then Lieutenant-Governor Sir Harcourt 
Butler thought that, on general rounds and 
with some ref erence to the needs of the province, 
the Rangoon University might usefully be of a 
more practical type than any yet attempted In 
India with courses in arts and science, pure 
and applied, technology, medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, law, forestry, veterinary, science 
and training, commerce and architecture. It 
might perhaps combine with university instruc- 
tion practical studies at the Chief (lourt, the 
Pasteur Institute and the hospitals ; and also 
at the Museum which the local Government 
was committed to build as soon as funds were 
available. It is possible in Burma to a greater 
extent than in any of the older and more 
advanced provinces in India to concentrate the 
intellectual energies of the province in one 
immediate neighbourhood and to develop a 
really many-sided university. An Act to esUb- 
lish a teachiiig and residential college atBangoon 
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was passed on the 24th October 1920. This 
Act however not find favour with a section 
of Burmese and was consequently amended in 
1928. The amending Act introduced greater 
popular and representative elements in the com- 
position of the Council and Invested the reformed 
Coundl with greater discretionary powers in 
matters affecting public interest, such as the 
question of admitting affiliation of mofusHl 
colleges or of admitting more colleges to the 
status of constituent colleges. In short, it 
rendered the University more suited to the 
needs and aspirations of the province. The 
University authorities are the Chancellor, Vlce- 
Ohancellor, the Council (with an executive 
committee) and the Senate. The Council is the I 
supreme administrative body while the Senate 
is an academic body with entire control of 
studies, examination and discipline. The 
Governor- General, as Visitor, has the right to 
cause inspection to be made. 

The Lucknow University. — The founda- 
tion of this University may primarily be ascribed 
to the patriotism of the i)eople of Oudh. It is 
a unitary teaching and residential University 
incorporated by an Act passed in 1920. The 
University authorities are (1) the Court, with 
powers of making statutes, (2) the Executive 
Council, which administers tlie pro|)erty of the 
University and appoints examiners, (3) the 
Academic Council, which controls the teaching 
and advises the Executive Council on all acade- 
mic matters, (4) a Committee of Reference 
(a Sub- Committee of the Court) deals witlj 
items of new expenditure only. The Governor- 
General, as Visitor, has the same power as in the 
case of the Rangoon University and otlier new, 
or reorganised, imiversltles. 

The Delhi Unlversity.—The Delhi Uni- 
versity was created by an Act passed in 1922. 
The University depends for its existence mainly 
on the generosity of the Government of India 
who occupy the position of a local Govern- 
ment in relation to it. It is a unitary tcacliing 
and residential University, designed on the 
model recommended by the Calcutte University 
Commission for the Dacca University, possess- 
ing at present three constituent colleges. The 
Act provides for two schemes — a provincial and 
a permanent one. Under the provisional scheme, 
whidi is in force at present, the constituent 
colleges remain with their hostels, etc., in their 
existing buildings. They also retain interme- 
diate classes. But there have been instituted, 
so far as possible and desirable, common classes 
for graduate teaching. The matriculation exam- 
ination of an Indian University, or an equivalent 
examination, is the admission test to the Uni- 
versity courses. The permanent sditpe con- 
templates that the existing colleges in Delhi 
('ity would become iiitcnncdir.te instlUitions 


and that degree classes would be conducted In 
new buildings to be built in Imperial Delhi. 
There would be halls and hostels where students 
would receive tutorial instruction. The Inter-r 
mediate Examination of an Indian University 
or an equivalent examination, would becoms 
the admission test to the University. The 
dovernor-General is the ex-officio Chancellor. 
There is a Pro-Chancellor, a Vice-Chanceller 
and a Rector. The principal governing bodies 
of the University are a Court, an Executive 
Council and an Academic Council. 

The Nagpur University.— This Unl- 
ver.sity wag created by an Act passed in 19211. 
Its constitution follows the recommendations 
of tlie Calcutta University Commission and 
the provisions in other University Acts in so 
far as they are applicable to local conditions. 
In particular the recommendations of tlie Cal- 
cutta University Commission have been adopted 
in the matterof the appointment of the Chan- 
cellor and the Vice-Chancellor, and of their 
powers and duties, the com))osition and func- 
tions of the Court, the Executive and Academic 
Councils, and the relations of the University 
witJi Government. The University Act pro- 
vides in the first instance for a University of an 
examining and affiliating type in whicli the 
existence of the colleges is preserved as the unit 
of instruction both in the University centre of 
Kagpur and in other places which contain 
colleges admitted to the privileges of the Uni- 
versity. The Act is so framed as to permit 
of a gradual development of the University iuto 
a managing and teaching body which may 
supplement, or entirely replace collegiate by 
University instruction either by taking over 
Uie management of existing collies or by insti- 
tuting and maintaining its own colleges. 

Andhra University.— In .Tanuary 1926, 
the Governor- General accorded his assent to 
an Act, passed by the Madras Legislative Council, 
incorporating a new University in the Madias 
Presidency. The new University will be called 
the Andhra University and will be of an affiliat- 
ing type and all colleges located in the Telugu 
country, whether first or second grade, profes- 
sional or technical, will become affiliated colleges, 
'.rhe nniversity will endeavour to devdop 
scientific and technical education with special 
reference to the industries of the Telugu 
districts ; it will appoint its own teaching staff 
and will ultimately build, control and maintain 
colleges, laboratories and hostels of its own. 
The Act, contemplates the possibility of a rapid 
development in the study of Telugu in the use 
of the vernacular as the medium of instruction 
and examination, and also aims at the ultimate 
establishment of more than one unitary and 
residential university in the Telugu districts. 


The following Btatemont mentions the normal admission tests to the various Indian Uni- 
versities : -- 


Name of University. 

j Tests. 

Remarks. 

1. Calcutta 

The Matriculation Examination of the 


2* Madras .. 

Calcutta University. 

Hie School-leaving Certificate Examina- 



tion of Madras at present : ultimately 
an Intermediate Examination . ! 
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Name 01 University, Tests. Bemarks. 

Bombay , ^ TI The Sohool-leai^ng Examination of the 

Bombay Joint Examination Board or the 
Matriculation Examination of the 
Bombay University. 

4. FimJAB The Matriculation Examination of the 

Punjab Univerrity. 

5. Allahabad . . . . The Intermediate Examination of the 

United Provinces Board of High Scliot)! 
and Intermediate Education. 

6. Benares Hindu . . The Admission Examination of tlie This is equivalent to 

Benares Hindu University. the Matriculation 

Examination of an 
Indian University, 

7. Mysore The Entrance Examination of the Mysore mils Is equivalent to 


University, the first year exa- 

mination of an In- 
dian University, 
Three years are 
spent for a degree. 

8 . Patna The Matriculation Examination of the 

Patna University. 

9. OSMANIA The Matriculation Examination of the 

Osmania University. 

10. Alioarh Muslim . . An Intermediate Examination 

11. Rangoon Tlie Anglo-Vernacular or English or Euro- This is approximately 

pean Higli School Examination. equivalent to the 

Matriculation Exa- 
mination of an In- 
dian University. 

12. LUOKNOW .. .. The Intermediate Examination of an In- 

dian University. 

13. Daooa Do. 

14. Delhi The Matriculation Examination of an In- 

dian University at present: ultimately 

an Intermediate Examination. 

15. Nagpur The Final Examination held under the Do. 

Central Provinces High School Education 

Act, 1922. 1 


Education of Indian Women and Girls*— The comparative statement l)olow shows the state 
of women’s education during 1923-24 : — 



Institutions. 


Scliolars. 


Per- 

centage 

— 

1924. 

1923. 

Increase 
(+) or 
decrease. 

1924. 

1923. 

Inerease 

(+)or 

decrease. 

of 

scholars 
in each 
class of 
recog- 
nized 
institu- 
tion. 

For Females. 

(Recognized institutions) 

Art.R Colleges 

U 

14 


1,103 

1,062 

! 

+ 41 ? 

0*12 

Professional Colleges. . 

8 

7 

+ 1 

184 

186 

—2 

0*02 

High Schools .... 

I 237 

230 

+7 

42,216 

39,416 

+2,800 

4.47 

Middle Schools 

648 

624 

+ 24 

72,416 

67,816 

+ 4,600 

7*67 

Primary Schools 

23, .583 

22,920 

+663 

818,047 

10,084 

787,810 

+ 30,237 

86*65 

Special Schools 

287 

273 

+ 14 

9,099 

51,762 

+ 85 

1*07 

(Unrecognized institutions) . 

2,063 

2,242 

+421 

57,416 

+ 5,654 


24,777 

1 24,068 , 

+709 

944,050 

006,289 

+37,761 

100 


There is still a leeway to be made good. All attend them. The Lady Hardfnge Magiffli 
the influences which operate against the .spread College for Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced course for medical students. The Shreemati 
in the case of women by the purdah system and NathibaiDamodherThaokersey Indian Women's 
the custom of early marriage. University Was started some nine years ago 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like by Professor JCarve. It is a private iostltotion 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls and is doing good pioneer work. 



statement of Edncational Progress in the PUNJAB. 

^1 I9l»-19. I 1919-20. 1 1920-n. 1921-22. ~~1^2-23. j 1923-24. 


Education in the Punjab. 
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Education in the Army. 


Education in the Army.'— The Army in i 
IndiaundertakeBtheresponsihilityof the ednca- i 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
activities are directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects, which may be suraniaris- 
od as follows; — 

(i) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to : — 

(oy develop his training faculties ; 

(6) improve him as a subject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire; 
(c) enhance the praspects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil life, 
(ti) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the childi-en of soldiers, serving and ex- 
service (British and Indian). 

(til) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 

(iv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated according to Eng iisn public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Boyal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

Administration. — The educational services 
are divided into (a) the Indian Educational 
Service, (6) the Provincial Educational Service, 
(c) the Subordinate Educational Service. 

(a) The Indian Educational Service 
which comprises officers performing Inspection 
and tutorial work, is subdivided into two 
branches — one for men and thabtherfor women. 
Appointments to both branches were orifilnally 
made by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, but since May 1924 recriutment has 
been suspended and no further appointments 
will ordinarily be made to this service. Each 
local Government will find its own recruits. 
All oflflcers belonging to this service come under 
the special leave and pension rules. Under the 
recommendations made by the Lee Commission, | 
members of non-Asiatic domicily are entitlod to 
four free passages, ist class B., P. & O., during 
iheir service and to overseas pay in sterling, 

(t) Indian Educational Service (Men’s 
Branch). — There is a time-scale of pay ris- 
ing from Es. 400 by annual increments of Es. 50 
to Es. 1,250 a month. There are two selection 
grades — one for 15 per cent, of the cadre on i 
Es. 1,250-60-1,600 a month and the other for 6 | 
per cent, on Es. 1,650-100-1,760 a month. Offi- 
cers of non-Indian domicile receive overseas j 
pay in addition ranging from Es. 150 to Es. 250 ! 
a month. •The principals of first grade colleges 
receive duty allowances of Es. 150 or Es. 550 
a month. Allowances of Es. 150 a month are 
also granted to the Assistant Directors of Public 
Instruction and to other officers holding similar 
administrative appointments. There is one 
Director of Public Instruction in each province. 
The posts of Director are treated as prize posts 
for the members of the I.E.S. Their pay varies 
from Es. 1,600-60-1,760 a month in the North- 
West Frontier Province to 2,500-100-3,000 
in the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. In some provinces the Directors have 
been made ex-offiHo Secretary, Deputy Secre- 
tary or Under-Secretary, in the local Education 
Departments. 

In selecting candidates for appointment to the 
I.E.S. (Men’s Branch), experience in teaching is 
regarded as indispensable, and weight is given j 
to the possession of (a) a university degree la' 


honours, or equivalent distlnation, and (h) 
qualifications in special subjects depending on 
the nature of the vacancies to bo filled. 

(ii) Indian Educational Service (Women’s 
Branch). — The organisation and con- 

ditions of service are similar to those in the 
Men’s Branch. The pay is Es. 400-25-850 a 
month, with a selection grade of Es. 900-26-960- 
50-1,050 a month for 20 per cent, of the cadre. 
In cases where the provincial cadre is very 
small, one member of the service Is eligible for 
a selection grade post, Irrespective of the per- 
centage maximum. Officers of non-Indian 
i domicile are in addition granted overseas pay 
ranging from Be. 100 to 150 a month. The 
principals of first grade colleges for women and 
ladies holding sndi administrative posts as the 
Deputy Directresses of Public Instruction arc 
eligible for a duty allowance of Es. 100 a month. 

In selecting candidates for appointment to 
the I.E.S. (Women’s Branch), experience in 
teaching is regarded as indispensable, and weight 
is given to the possession of (a) hi(^ academic 
qualifications, and (6) qualifications in special 
subjects depending on the nature of the vacancies 
to be filled. 

(5) The Provincial Educational Service. — 

This service also consists of two branches, one 
intended for men and the other for women. 
The service comprises posts more or less similar 
to those borne on the cadre of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, but of secondary importance. 
Candidates are recruited in India by local 
Governments. They are invariably graduates of 
Indian universities and natives of the province 
concerned. 

(i) Provincial Educational Service (Men’s 
Branch). — The minimum and maximum pay 
has been fixed at Es. 260 and Es. 800 a month 
respectively, and local Governments have been 
empowered to settle grading within these limits. 

{ii) Provincial Educational Service 
^omen’s Branch). — The minimum pay Is 
Es. 200 a month and the maximum pay Es. 500 
a month. As in the case of the Men’s Branch 
local Governments are competent to fix grading 
within these figures. 

{c) The Subordinate Educational Service. 

— This service is meant for posts of minor im- 
portance. Bach province has its own rate of 
pay. For example, in the Punjab the maximum 
pay of S.E.S. officers is Es. 250 a month. 

Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
— In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was SirHarcourt Butler. In 1928, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter - 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Eevonue and i\grlculture. The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah and Mr. J. W. Bhore 
are the present Member and Secretary, res- 
pectively. TheDepartment possesses an ^uca- 
tional adviser styled Educational Commissioner, 
The present Educational Commissioner is Mr. J. 
A. Eichey. 

Calcutta University Commission.— The 
Eeport of Iffie Calcutta university Commissiou 
was publidied in August 1919 and in the fo4low- 
1 log Jwuary the Government of India Issued at 
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Besolution pummarlsixig the main features of the 
Beport and the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners. 

The Government of India drew special atten- 
tion to the following points in the Beport : — 

(i) High schools fail to give that breadth of 
training which the developments of the 
country and new avenues of employment 
demand. 

Hi) The intermediate section University 
education should be recognized as part of 
school education and should bo separated 
from the University organisation. 

Hi) The defects of the present system of 
affiliated colleges may be mitigated by the 
establishment of a strong central teadilng 
body, the incorporation of unitary uni- 
versities (as occasion arises), a modifica- 
tion of the administrative machinery 
which will admit of fuller representation 
^ local interests, and supervision of 
different classes of institutions by several 
appropriately constituted bodies. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the C!alcuttta Univer- 
sity, for the control of secondary and Interme- 
diate education In Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca. 
These measures concerned only Bengal : but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
criticism* made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application. Committees were 
consequently api)ointed by the Universities of 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission. In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoint- 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
B^rd to control secondary and intermediate 
education. 

In Bengal the first outcome of the Commis- 
sion's Bepc^ was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in March 1920 mentioned in detail else- 
where. A scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Calcutta university is under consideration. 

The Reforms Act. — ^The Beforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration in India. Education is now a 
* transferred • subjectin the Governors* provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this new order of things. 
The education of Europeans is a * Provincial 
reserved* subject, {.e., it is not within the charge 
of the Minister of Education ; and to the Govern- 
ment of India are still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarh, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Governor-General in Council to 
be central subjects. The <]k>vemment of India 
are also in charge of the Chiefs* Colleges and of 
all institutions maintained by the Governor- 
General in Council for the benefit of members of 
His Majesty's Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants. 

Clilefs* Colleges. — For the education of 
the sons and relatives of the Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whose families rule over one-third of 


the Indian continent, five Chiefs* Colleges are 
maintained, viz, — 

(t) Mayo College, Ajmer, for Bajputaua 
Chiefs ; 

(M) Daly College, Indore, for Central India 
Chiefs; 

(Hi) Aitchison College, Lahore, lor Punjab 
Chiefs; 

(iv) Bajknmar College, Bajkote, for Kathia- 
war Chiefs : and 

(V) Bajkumar (Jollege, Raipur, for Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa Chiefs. 
In point of buildings, staffs and organisation 
these institutions approach English Public 
Schools. Students are prepared for a diploma 
examination conducted by the Government of 
India. The diploma is regarded as equivalent 
to the matriculation certificate of an Indian 
University. A further course of University 
standard called the Higher Diploma is conducted 
at the Mayo College. The examination for this 
Diploma is also nold by the Government of 
India. Its standard is roughly equivalent to 
that of the B.A. diploma of an Indian University. 

Inter-University Board.— The idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Uni- 
versity Board came into being during 1925. 
Twelve out of fifteen universities joined the 
Board. Its functions are : — 

(a) to act as an inter-university organisiition 
and a bureau of information ; 

(b) to faeilitato the exciiange of professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authorised cliannel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work ; 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other i'o\uitries ; 

(c) to appoint or recommend, where neces- 
sjiry, a t^inraon representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on higher education ; 

(/) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities ; 

(g) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

Each member University lias to make a fixed 
annual contribution towards the expenses of 
the Board. 

The first meeting of the Board was held at 
Bombay from the 23rd to 25th March 1925. 
The Board consists of one reprcu^ntative of 
each of the member Universities and one 
representative of the Government of India. 

Indigenous Education.-~Of the 9,316,654 
scholars being educated in India 642,651 are 
classed as attending ‘private* or ‘un-recog- 
nised * institutions. Some of these Institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula near Hard- 
war and Sir Babindra Nath Tagore’s school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame, Mr. Gandhi's 
school at Ahmedabad has attracted attention, 
and the numerous monastery schools of Burma 
are well-known. Connected with every big 
Mosque in northern India there is some educa- 
tlonal organisation and the schools attached 
to the Fathpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband axe noted. 

I^e institutions generally have a religtoas or 
national * atmosphere and are possibly Sstined 
to play an importut part in the future of India* 
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(a) IndQdes Bs. 6,08,423 from ProviQci&l FihuIb* (6) lodudes Re, 1,20,828 from Provincial Panda. 
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Statement of Eduoational Progress In ASSAM. 


— 

191809. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1021-22. 

1922-23. 

1028-24. 

Aiea In square miles 

63.015 

63,016 

53,015 

53,015 

68,015 

53,015 

fMale •• 

3.467,621 

3,467,621 

3,955.665 

3,961.100 

3,961,109 

3,061,109 

Population . . k 


( Female 

3,246,014 

3,240,014 

3,648,196 

3,646,121 

3,645,121 

8,645,121 

Total PoPFLATiOH .. 

6,713,636 

6,713,635 

7,598,801 

7,606,230 

7,606,230 

7,606,230 

Public Institutiona for Males, 
Number of arts colleges 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 


Number of high schools 

37 

88 

39 

41 

40 


Number of primary schools . . 


4,030 

4,040 

8,955 



Male Scholars in Public 







InstUuiions, 







In arts colleges 

In high schools 

In primary schools 

884 

13,273 

149,646 

940 

13,490 

164,597 

840 

12,57K 

155,466 

767 

11,153 

145,967 

043 

11,997 

156,200 

1,027 

12,675 

166,750 

Percentage of male scholars In 

public institutions to male 
population 

6*6 

6-6 

4*9 

4*67 

4*9 

6*25 

Public Institutions for Females. 
Number of arts colleges 




m 



Number of high schools 

2 

3 

8 

■MK 

3 

3 

Number of primary schools . . 

347 

374 

358 

mlm 

852 

866 

Female Scholars in Public 







Institutions, 







In arts colleges 

1 

.... 

.... 

• . • • 

.... 

.... 

In high schools 

In primary schools 

459 

23,052 

620 

25,082 

594 

24,288 

576 

23,184 

544 

24,050 

677 

25,202 

Percentage of female scholars in 

public institutions to female 
population 

•81 

•88 

•76 

•73 

•76 

•88 

Total Soholabs in ( Male . . 

189,181 

195.766 

195,514 

181,206 

ISB' 

208,128 

public Institutions ] 

( Female . 

26,267 

28,618 

28,009 

26,808 


29,230 

Total 

215.448 

224,874 

223,523 

208,014 

221,88^ 

237.353 

Total Boholabb (both male 







an4female)in all Institutions. 

224,715 

233,106 

231,591 

216,218 

229,776 

240,826 

Percentage of total C Male . . 

6*7 

6*8 

mBi 


6*07 

*,5*46 

scholars to<{ 
populations. t Female . 

•86 

•91 

mi 


78 

•83 

Total 

8*3 

8*6 

3-0 

IBEB 

3*02 

3-2 

BapendUure (in thousands 







of rufses). 

From proyincial re venues 

From local funds 

Es. 

14,23 

Bs. 

16,49 

Bs. 

10,19 

Bs. 

21,86 

Bs. 

23,74 

Bs. 

22,36 

8,99 

4,14 


3,86 

4,45 

4.38 

From municipal funds . . 

24 

26 

30 

88 

38 

42 

Total Expenditure from public 







funds 

18,46 


28,66 

26,09 

28,57 

27,16 

Fromfees 1 

5,76 

6,80 

6.95 

5,48 

4,16 

6,37 

From otiher sources 

2»6t 

8,25 

8,10 

8,27 

8,10 

8,70 

obaho Total or Bzpivditubb 

26,83 

80,84 

82»n 

84,84 

85,88 

37,23 
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EdutaHon in N.‘W. Frontier Provtnee. ' 
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Statement of Educational Progress in DELHI. 


— 

1 1919.20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

Area in square miles 

673 

673 

675 

575 

593 

f Male 

230,345 

230,345 

281,047 

281,047 

281.633 

Population 

1 Female 

182,470 

182,476 

206,044 


206.555 

Total Population 

412.821 

412,821 

487,091 

487,091 

488,188 

Public Inttitutiom for Males, 




mu 

mHiiii 

Number of arts colleges 

3 

3 

3 



Number of high schools 

7 

10 

10 



Number of primary schools 

124 

124 

132 

■bh 


Male Scholars in Puhlie Institutions. 






In arts colleges 

548 

559 

581 

705 

848 

In hlghaohooli 

In primary schools 

1,92.5 

2,604 

2,811 

3,042 

3,552 

4,610 

4,434 

5,439 

5,434 

6,847 

Pefoencage of male scholars in public 
i nstltutions to male population 

4-0 

4-9 

4*5 

4*8 

5’ 4 

Public Institutions for Females, 
Number of arts colleges 






Number of high schools 

2 


3 

8 

3 

Number of primary schools 

22 

22 

21 

20 

21 

Female Scholars in Public Institutions. 




33 


In arts colleges 

, , 

‘^53 

‘*473 

35 

In high schools 

246 

488 

497 

In primary schools 

897 

1.012 

1,012 


740 

Percentage of female scholars in public 
i nstltutions to female population 

1-1 

1-2 

1-2 

1*2 

1*2 

f Male . . 

10,638 

11,270 

12,551 

13,420 

15,180 

Total Soholars In public] 
i iistitutioDS . . . . ( Female . 

2,007 

2,185 

2,435 

2,523 

2,570 

Total 

12,045 

13,401 

14,986 

15,943 

17,760 

ToTiVJP Soholars (both male and female 

16,774 

17,716 


20,563 


in all institutions) 

19,525 

23,721 

Percentage of total scholars j Male . . 

6*6 


5-9 

6-2 

71 

to population. (Female.. 



1*3 

1-5 

1*7 

Total 

mB 

ss 

4-0 

4*2 

i*8 

Expenditure (in thousands of rupees). 

Re. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Kb. 

From provincial revenues 

4,83 

5,21 

6,79 

6,45 

7,28 

From local funds 

8 

33 

40 


23 

From Municipal funds 

40 

1,02 

1,12 

3,14 

1.12 

Total BxpSNDiTURBfrom public funds. 

5,81 

0,56 

7,31 

7.79 

8,03 

Fromfees .. 

1,41 

1,43 

1,62 

1,77 

2,02 

From other sources 

3,64 

2,82 

3,85 

6,24 

3,92 

GuAUD Total OF Bxphnditurb r. 

10,30 

10,81 

12,78 

15,80 

14,67 
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Education in Bangalore. 




The Co-operativ6 ntovament 


The Need- — iklore than sixty per cent, of the 
vast population of India subsist on agricnlture 
and the majority of these millions gene- 
rally live, under present conditions, from 
hand to mouth. The ryot's occupation is 
healthy and productive, and he is proverbially 
honrat and straightforward in his dealings, 
except when years of famine' and hardsiiip 
make him at times crafty and recalcitrant. 
Owing to his poverty, combined with want of 
tiducation and consequent lack of fore- 
sight, he has to incur heavy debts to meet 
occasional expenses for current seasonal pur- 
poses, the improvement of his land, or for 
ceremonial objects, and he has therefore to 
seek the assistance of the local money-lender, 
known as the Bowkar or the Mahajan. Tlio 
rate of interest on such advances, though 
varying from province to province and even 
in different parts of a province, is generally 
very high. In addition to charging excessive 
rates the Sowkar extorts money under various 
pretexts and takes from the needy borrower 
bonds on which stamp duties are payable. 
One of the chief causes of the ryot's poverty 
is, that owing to the absence of security and hte 
short-sightedness due to want of education, he 
does not as a rule collect and lay by his savings, 
but fritters away his small earnings in extra- 
vagant and unproductive expenditure, on the 
purchase of trinkets and ornaments, and on 
marriage and other ceremonies. Tradition says 
t liat he hoards coins under the ground with the 
likelihood that on his death the money is lost 
to his family for good. This absence of thrift 
and the habit of dependence, in case of difficulty, 
on the Goveniment or on the Sowkar are the 
bane of his life. There is besides a general ab- 
sence of ideals or desin^ for progress. A co- 
operative 8 oci( 3 ty changes all this, inasmuch 
as it provides him with a suitahks institution 
in which to lay by his savings and teaches 
him the valuable lesson of self-help through 
the sense of responsibility ho feels in 
being ita member. Thus the chronic poverty 
and indebtedness of the Indian agriculturist 
afford a very good field for the introduction 
of co-operative methods, especially as his work 
is of a productive character likely to enable 
him to earn a better living under circumstances 
more favourable than they are at present. 

Genesis of the Movement. — The question 
of improving rural credit by the establishment 
of agriculture banks was first taken up in the 
early nineties when Sir W. Wedderbum, with 
the assistance of the late Mr. Aanade, prepared 
a scheme of agricultural banks which was 
approved of by Lord Kipon’s Government but 
was not sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 
The matter was not again taken up until about 
fifteen years later when Lonl Wenlock’s Gov- 
ernment in Madras deputed Mr. F. A. (now Sir 
Frederick) Nicholson, to report on the advisa- 
hllity of starting agricultural or land banks in 
Ihe Presidency for the financing of the agricul- 
tural industry. There was in existence in Ma- 
dras an indigenous system of hanking available 
for the person of small means. T’his institution, 
ealled the Nidhi. corresponded in some respects 
to the provident funds and friendly societies 
111 European countries. Though these Nidhis 
lirovlded cheap capital to agriculturists the 
^^l»irit of co-ox>emtion was lacking in them. Sir 
Frederick submitted an exhaustive report to 
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Government suggesting that the formation of 
co-operative societies afforded an excellent 
means for relieving rural indebtedness. Un- 
fortunately, the report was not received 
favourably either by the non-official public or 
by the Government of Madras, and no action 
was taken on the recommendations made in it. 
The next few years saw two of the worst 
famines from which India had ever suffered, 
and in 1901 Lord Curzon appointed a Com- 
mission to report on tlic measures to be adopted 
in future to protect tlio ryot from the ravages of 
famines and to relieve distress. The Commission 
laid stress on the proper working of tlie Agricul- 
turists’ Loans and the J^aud In^provement Loans 
Acts under which fc/Arflri advances are made by 
Government to cultivators. Tliis system was 
civen a long trial in tlie years previous to the 
great famines as well as during the years suc- 
ceeding the 1890-1900 famines. But it is ack- 
nowJedged on all hands that the system lias not 
been successful in solving the problem of rural 
stagnation, as it is clear that it is not facility for 
obt^nlng cheap capital alone which will raise the 
agriculturist and relieve him from his debts, but 
the provision of capital combined with tlie 
inculcation of habits of thrift and self-help. 
This Commission also recommended that tlie 
principal means of resisting famines was by 
strent^ening the moral backbone of the agri- 
culturist and it expressed the view that the 
Introduction of co-operation in rural areas 
might be useful In securing this end. 

Co-operative Credit Societies* Act. — ^I'hcsc 
recommendations induced Lord Curzon to 
appoint a Committee with Sir Edward Law at 
its head to investigate the question and a report 
was submitted to Government recommending 
that co-operative societies were worthy of 
every encouragement and of a prolonged trial. 
Sir Anthony (now Lord) Macdonell and others 
were at the same time making experiments on 
similar lines in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab with satisfactory results. All these 
activities, however, took an organized shape only 
when Lord Curzon*s Government introduced 
in the Imperial Legislative Couu<‘il a Bill to 
provide for the constitution and control of co- 
operative credit societies. The main provisions 
of the Bill which became the Co-opt^rative Oedit 
Societies’ Act ( V.*t X of 1904) were r— 

(1) That any ten persons living In the same 
village or town or belonging to the same class 
or caste might be registered as a co-operative 
society for tiie encouragement of thrift and 
self-help among the members. 

(2) The main business of a society was to 
raise funds by deposits from members and loans 
from non-members. Government and other 
co-operative .societies, and to distribute the 
money tlius obtained in loans to members, or 
with the special permission or the Begistrar, 
to otlicr co-operative credit societies. 

(3) The organization and control of co- 
operative credit societies in every Presidency 
were put under the charge of a special Govern- 
ment officer called the Begistrar of Ck>-operative 
Credit Societies. 

(4) The accounts of every society were to 
be audited by the Begistrar or by a member 
of his staff free of charge. 

(5) The liability of a member of a riirui 
society was to be unlimited. 
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No dividends were to be paid from the (/) It allowed soetoties with the permission 
profits of a rural society, but the profits were of the Aeglstrar to contribute from their net 
to be carried at the end of the year to the profits, after the reserve fund was provided for. 
reserv e fund, although when this fund had amounts up to 10 per cent, of their remaining 
grown beyond certain limits fixed under the profits to any charitable purpose as defined in 
bye«laws, a bonus might be distributed to the the Charitable Endowments' Act. (This kept 
members. the movement in touch with local life by per- 


(7) In urban societies no dividend was 
payable until one-fourth of the profits in a year 
were carried to the reserve fund. 

Soon after the passing of the Act, the local 
Governments in all the Presidencies and major 
provinoes appointed Eegistrars with full powers 
to organise, register, and supervise societies. 
In the early stages of the working of this Act, 
Government loans were freely given, and the 
response to the organising work of the Begistrars 
was gradual and steady throu^out most i)arts 
of the country. 

Co-operative Societies* Act.-— As co-opera- 
tion progressed in the countoy defects were notic- 
ed in the Co-operative Credit Societies* Act and 
these were brought to the notice of Government 
by the Conferences of the Jtegistrars which 
were for some years held annually. In two 
directions the need for improved legislation 
was especially felt. In the first place, the 
success of credit societies had led to the intro- 
duction of co-oi»cratlve societies for distribu- 
tion and fer purposes other than credit for 
which no legislative protection could be se- 
cured under the then existing law. And, 
secondly, the need for a freer supply of capital 
and for an improved system cf supervision 
had led to the formation of various central 
agencies to finance and supervise primary 
credit societies and these central agencies ran 
all the risks attendant on a status unprotected 
by legislation. The Government of India 
recognising the desirability for removing tlicse 
defects, decided to amend the old Act, and a 
Bill embodying the essential alterations pro- 
posed was introduced in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, and after a few amendments 
it emerged from the Conncil as the Co-oi>erative 
Societies' Act (II of 1912) replacing Act X 
of 1904. The outstanding features of the new 
Act were as under : — 

(а) It authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes otoer than credit, which was 
possible under the old Act only with the special 
permission of the Local Government. (This 
extension of co-operation to purposes other 
than credit marks an important stage in its 
development in India.) 

(б) It defined, in precise terms, the objects 
for which co-operative societies could be orga- 
nised. 

(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societies into rural and urban and substituted 
a more scfientific division in accordance with 
the form of liability adopted. 

(d) It facilitated the growth of central 
agencies by insisting on limited liability, by 
means of a special elanse about the registration 
of a society one of whose members is a registered 
society. 

( 0 ) It empowered Local Governments to 
frame rules and alter bye-laws so as to put 
restrictions on the dividends to be deolazed by 
societies and 'fiUawed them tht discretion to 
sanction distribution of profits ^to their members 
by nnUmited IMmy societleB. 


mitting societies to lend assistance to local 
educational and charitable institutions.) 

(g) It prohibited the use of the word ** co- 
operative " as part of the title of any business 
concern except a registered society. 

Composition of the Capital of 
Agricultural Societies. — On the organisation 
of agricultural credit was necessarily 
concentrated the attention of the promoters, 
for it presented a far more important and far 
more difficult problem than urban credit. 
There was a great variety of types among the 
agricultural societies started in different pro- 
vinces, and some Begistoars adopted the **Baiff e- 
Iscn," and some the “ Luz 2 sattl ** methods in 
their entirety. 'Phe commonest type, as pre- 
vailing in the Punjab, Burma, and the United 
Provinces, — and now extended practically all 
over India — is the unlimited liability society 
with a small fee for membership and a share, 
capital, the share payments to be made in ins- 
talments. In some; places, the bye-laws insist 
on compulsory deposits from members before 
entitling them to enjoy the fiill privileges of 
membership. The system in Bombay andtlm 
Oentral Provinces is differeut, there being no 
share-capital but onlv an admission fee. Part 
of the working capital Is raised by deposits 
from members and other local sympathisers, 
but the bulk of It in all provinces is obtained 
by loans from central and other co-operative 
societies. In all the Presidencies, the Govern- 
ment set apart in the initial stages every 
year a certain sum to be advanced as loans 
to newly started co-operative societies, 
usually up to an amount equal to the 
deposits from members, raised . by a society. 
State aid in the form of direct money doles to 
agricultural credit societies has now become 
an exception rather than the rule, and this 
withdrawal in no way hampers the develop- 
ment of the movement cn account of the rapid 
increase of co-operative financing agencies 
and the growth of public confidence in the 
primary societies. Out of a total working ca- 
pital of 16i crores, crore were shares, 2| 
crores reserves, one crore deposits bf members, 
one crore deposits from non-members and socie- 
ties and 10 crores loans from central societies. 
The advances taken from Government amoun- 
ted to J crore, 16 lakhs of this being held In 
Burma by colonization societies. In Bombay, 
since 1923, Government place at the disposal 
of the Provincial Bunk an allotment for distri- 
bution as advances to agriculturists under *fche 
Land Improvement Loans Act, such advances 
to bo made through primary societies and 
central banka to which these are affiliated. 

Constitution of Agricultural Credit 
Socleties.~The typical agricultural credit 
society in India corresponds to the “ Baiflelsen 
society", the management bdng gratuitous, the 
profits Indivisible, and the area of work Umlted 
In the Punjab, the United Provinoes and 
Burma where shares foto>>> an integral part of 
i|be syst^, the distribution as dlvklend 
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of a portion of the profits after ten yearb’ 
working is permitted under certain restriotions. 
although in the Punjab the tendency now is to 
make the profits wholly indlvlBiblo and the 
shares non-withdrawable. In parts of the 
country there are villages where a few literate 
men may be found but many of these are 
hardly fit enough to undertake the responsible 
work of a secretary, being practically Ignorant 
of account keeping. In such villages either the 
village school-master or the village accountant 
Is appointed secretarv. In some places, where a 
suitable person la not available on the low pay 
a single society can afford, neighbouring soctetlcF 
are grouped together with a whole-time, well 
paid secretary. In the Central Provinces, 
cspecally and to a certain extent in Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal and the United Provinces, the 
accounts are written up by group secretaries, 
clerks or Moharrirs controlled more or less by 
the inspecting staff of central banks to which 
societies are afiiliated. As the work of Societies 
develops, the need for trained secretaries Is 
being felt more keenly, for It Is now realized 
that the function of a secretary does not 
consist merely in writing the accounts cor- 
rectly. 'With a view to meet the demand for 
trained secretaries, training classes have been 
organized In Bombay, in the Punjab, in Burma 
and dsewhere during the last few years, and 
efforts have been made to provide education 
in co-operation through the new educational and 
propagandist associations which ha\o boon 
started in some of the major provinces. Ar- 
rangements have also been devised in some 
provinces to educate the members of mana- 
ging committees in the principles of the movc- 
hient through peripatetic instructors and 
courses of simple lectures delivered at central 
villages. In Burma, the system of guaranteeing 
unions has been very successful In i)romotlng 
co-opcrativo education among rural workers. 

Internal Management of Societies- — ^Thc 
managing committee of a society consists of 5 to 
9 members, the chairman being usually the 
leading person in the village. The daily work 
is carried on by the secretary, but the 
managing committee supervises this and 
has alone the power to admit new mem- 
bers, to receive deposits, to arrange for 
outside lo^, to grant loans to members and 
to take notice of ileiaultors. Tlie practice Is now 
'.'rowing of fixing the normal credit; of every 
member once or twice in the year at a general 
meeting and the committee can saiujtion loans 
only within the limits so fixed. The accounts 
of the society are kept by the secretary and 
the necessary forms, paiirrs, and books are 
usually supplied from the Registrar’s office to 
simplify the work of the secretary. The books 
are kept according to the rules framed by tlie 
Local Governments and arc open to Inspection 
by important local officials and the Begistrar and 
his staff. The accounts are audited, at least 
once a year, by the auditors working under the 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies, and the 
socoetles are inspected from time to time by 
honorary or paid inspectors. In Burma and 
Madias, the Inspection is carried out by unions, 
while in the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa 
Ajmere-Merwara and Bengal the responsibility 
for eupervision rests with the central banks. In 
the Gential Provinces, the inspection is con- 1 
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trolled by the Provincial Federation working 
through the central banks. In Bombay, super- 
vision is exercised partly by- unions, partly 
by central banks and partly > by honorary 
organizers. In the Punjab, while paid for by 
societies, the inspecting staff works under the 
direct orders of the Registrar, 

The supreme seat of authority In co-operative 
societies is the entire body of members as, 
scmblcd in general meetings. At the annua 
general meeting held at the close of the co- 
operative year the accounts are submitted, 
the balance-sheet passed, and the managing 
committees with the chairmen and secretaries 
are elected. The general meeting fixes 
In some provinces the borrowing limit of 
individual members, lays down the maxi- 
mum amount up to which the managing com- 
mittee may borrow during the ensuing year, 
dismisses members for misconduct or serious 
default, and settles the rates of interest for 
‘loans and deposits. All the net profits 
of society are annually carried to the reserve 
fund, which is indivisible, that Is, incapable 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, which 
cannot be drawn upon without the sanction 
of the Registrar, and which must be invested 
in such a manner as the rules framed under 
the Act may prescribe. It Is intended to 
meet unforeseen losses and to serve as 
an asset or security in borrowings. Except 
In tho Central Provlncijs and Madras 
and to some extent in a few oilier provlncoH, 
the reserve funds of primary societies are 
generally utilised as an acfditlon to their working 
capital, exccjpt when they have consifiorablo 
outside deposits and hav<’i to make speidal 
arrangements In respect of fiuid resource to 
cover such borrowings. 

Main defects. — The main defects of primary 
societies may be summarized. Tho most pro- 
minent is the evil of unpunctuality. This Is due 
more to easy going ways of life and the narrow- 
ness of margin between income and expenditure 
than to recalcitrancy. Next is tho frequent 
apathy of tho members in the work of tho 
societies owing to their lack of education ami 
an ab.senec of liigluT ideals. 'J'Ik! g(Mieral body 
very often leaves affairs wholly to the dlscretioii 
of the committee and the committee transfers 
its powers to the chairman, secretary 
or some other member. Then there is the 
objectionable practice of making book*adjnst- 
ments and taking benami loans. A grave 
defect Is the Inability of the societies to act as 
real banks, accepting for deposit money when 
presented, meeting withdrawals of such saving 
deposits or temporary surplus funds without 
delay, and granting loans on demand according 
to actual requirements. In many a society, 
activity Is displayed only twice in the year, once 
during tho cultivation season when loans are 
advanced and again after harvest time when 
recoveries are made. In several provinces, 
members have' to wait for weeks before they 
can get funds for agricultural operations, and as 
such operations must bo proceeded with, resort 
to tho money-lender is not uncommon. With 
the approval of normal credits in advance and 
the provision of banking facilities through the 
opening of branches of district banks or central 
banks for smaller areas this defect is now being 
[gradually remedied. To provide for niembcTS 
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wbo want large loans on the security of land 
for clearance of debt or agricultural improve- 
ment, a separate lahd mortgage society has 
been started in the Punjab* and may be found 
necessary in other Provinces where large 
amounts are required by agriculturists on the 
security of their landed property. A similar 
scheme for land mortgage banks for a group of 
villages has also been accepted in Madras 
where the Local Government have agreed to 
subscribe to half the capital required if the 
other half is raised locally. Pour banks have 
already commenced working. In Bombay, the 
assistance asked for from the State fora similar 
scheme is the recognition of the land mortgage 
bank's debentures as trustee securities, and a 
Government guarantee for payment of interest, 
and the subscription of half the capital in the 
initial stages. As the bye-laws, in many pro- 
vinces, place a limitation on the amount of 
loan that can be advanced to an individual and 
financing agencies arc often unable to make long- 
term advances, societies cannot be said every- 
where to have supplanted the moneylender. 

Non-agricoltural Credit Societies. — Kon- 
agnoultural credit societies have grownup in 
towns uid cities as part of a movement for 
improving the economic and moral condition of 
persons engaged in handicrafts and cottage 
industries, of artisans and small traders, mem- 
bers of particular castes and employees 
of big firms and Government departments. 
These societies have usually a limited 
lialdlity. This is due partly to the absence 
of any assets In real property among their 
members, but mainly to the field of their work 
not being compact as is the case with agri- 
cultural societies, where every member m^ be 
expected to know every other member. Their 
constitution is based On the 'Schulze Delitzsch ' 
model. In most societies the management is 
honorary, though sometimes, when the sphere of 
a society s work Is extended, a paid staff is em- 
ployed. There is in all societies a substantial 
Shan capital, payments being made in monthly 
instalments.and the rest of the working capital 
is obtained by local deposits from members and 
others.* Loans from co-operative banks and 
societies usually form only a meagre proportion 
of the capital. At the end of the ywir 192^-24, 
out of a total working capital of 6i crores, only 
55 lakhs were held from central banks. 

At the end of every year, one-fourth of 
the not profits must be carried to the reserve 
fund and the balance may bo distributed as divi- 
dend or bonus. There are a few drawbacks in 
the working of these societies. Tlie most serious 
of these complaints arc that the spirit of co- 
operation is lacking in many n on-agricultural 
societies, that there is too great a desire to go 
in for profit-making and dividends, and a grow- 
ing tendency to make the societies close' pre- 
serves once they have started running on profit- 
able lines. The rates of interest on loans arc at 
times higher than they ought to bo, and the 
men at the head of the societies are loth to 
admit new members who are in need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down the profits. 

Included in this sroup are communal socie- 
ties, and societies of employees of firms, railway 
oompanles and Government offices. There are 
agBln,ln Bombay and Burma, a few societies 
cngaalied on the lines of the Beoplo's Banks of 


Italy to assist small traders and artisans in 
towns and there are also some societies 
comprising members of particuiar ooxn- 
munities. The larger banks in Bombay tnd 
Burma, open current accounts, grant cash 
credits and overdrafts and issue or discount 
local bills of exchange. These give promise 
of developing a truly non-capitalist system 
of banking run for the people and by the peo- 
ple, providing for the person of small means 
those modern banking facilities which have so 
largely assisted in developing trade and Indus- 
tries in other countries. Some of the larger non- 
agricnltural societies, after meeting the 
needs of their members, have large bonces 
on hand, which they are allowed, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Bogistrar, to advance to 
smaller primary societies. This practice is. 
however, being gradually eliniinated and tlu; 
surpluses of all primary societies are being 
conccntratcid in their central banks. 

With the growth of industries and the 
development of cities, on important labouring 
class has grown up In big industrial 
towns and this class is as deeply indebted 
and as badly remunerated as the agriculturists 
ultimately arc. Co-operation, if Introduced, 
among people of this class, provides opportiinil i('s 
of organization for common ends, besides being 
the moans of their economic regeneration. 
Systematie edforts have been made, how- 
ever, only In a few centres ; elsewhere 
urban co-operation has so far been confined 
more or less to middle class people. The first 
experiment among backward classes was 
initiated in Bombay under the auspices of an 
oi^^lzation known as the Debt lUuleinptioii 
Committee. Considerable work in this direc- 
tion has also been done in Madras, through 
social workers and the Labour Department, 
particularly among the depressed classes and 
among the low-jmid employees of municipal 
bodies. The Social Service League of Bombay 
has lately started a large number of credit, 
societhjs among factory workers, and. tin' 
formation of co-operative credit societies for 
workers in factories has come to be recognized 
as an essential feature of every well-considered 
scheme of welfare work. 

Loans advanced. — The total amount 
of loans advanced to members by agricultural and 
Qon-agricultural societies during the year 1923-24 
were Bs. 7,22,79,712 and Bs. 4,70,<y4,900, rc8p(-.c- 
tlvely. Loans are mostly given on the security 
of two co-menibcrs. Under the Act, societies 
are allowed, subject to certain conditions, to 
advance loans on the liypothecation of moveable 
or immoveable property, and there Is nothing 
unco-operative in this so long as personal 
security, which is the central principle of co- 
operation, is given and the borrower’s profwrty 
is recognized as only a secondary or collateral 
protection. Mortgages are taken occasionally, 
especially as Bccurlty for long-term loans or 
loans for large amounts. Agricultural Credit 
Socletlf«are not permitted to grant advances 
on tlie security of moveable property without 
the special sanction of the Begistrar. Owing to the 
difficulty likely to be experienced In valuing 
such property and keeping It In safe custody. 
Becontly, however, both in Madras and Burma 
the practice has grown up of granting short- 
term advances against agricultural produce to 
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1)6 kept in possession by the societies or by some 
central organization on their behalf. The system 
of advances on the specific Pecurity of crops in the 
Holds has also been introduced in these two 
l>rovInccs. 

It is impOBBible to insist on the restriction 
of loans to productive objects and there 
are circumstances under which unproduc- 
tive loans are permissible and even advis- 
able. What should be and generally la borne 
in mind is that precautions are taken by 
societies that the expenditure is inevitable 
and that it is not excessive in amount. The 
chief objects of the loans advanced are cultiva- 
tion expenses, purchase of live-stock, fodder, 
seed, manure and agricultural implements, 
payment of rent, revenue or irrigation aues, land 
improvement and sinking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, repayment of debt or redemption 
of mortgaged land and personal maintenance in 
times of scarcity in agricultural societies ; and 
for purchase of raw materials for industries, 
or trade, for house-building for education or 
medical relief and for food and other necessaries 
of life in non-agriculturai socleticg. The rates 
of Interest vary from 9| per cent. In Madras 
and Bombay to I2i in the Punjab, and 16 in 
almost all the other major provinces. Both 
for agricultural and non-agrioultural societies. 
Bates of lending by central banks vary from 
about 7 or 8 per cent, in Madras and Bombay 
to 0 in the Punjab, 10 in Burma and 
al>out 12 in all the other major provinces. 
The period of repayment is one y(!ar or 
less for loans for current needs, whether 
for agriculture or petty trade, and up to five 
years or so on loans for liquidation of old debts 
or for land Improvement. An unsatisfactory 
feature of the co-operative system in 
some of the Provinces is the laxity and 
unpunctuality in the matter of repayment 
of loans by members and a general apathy in 
the matter on the part of societies. As co- 
o{)eration is both financially and educationally 
a failure unless punctuality in repayment is 
ensured, no efforts are spared by organizers 
to educate societies in this respect, j'he Co- 
operative Societies’ Act grants to societies 
priority of claim over other creditors (except 
the State or the landlord) to enforce any out- 
standing demand due to the societies from 
membra or past members upon the crops or 
other agriciditural produce, and upon the cattle, 
fodder or agricultural implements, in cases 
where loans have been advanced for the purposes 
specified. Law Courts have ruled that the 
claim Is not valid unless a decree is obtained 
by a society in its favour in advance. To carry 
out the intention of the framers of the 
legislation it is proposed to convert this 
claim into a lien and thus get over the legal 
difficulty, and this has already been done 
under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 
1025. But not content with this, some 
co-operators have pleaded for special powers 
under which overdue loans may be recovered 
as arrears of land revenue. Most local Covem- 
ments have framed rules under the Act 
enabling the Eegistrar to refer disputed 
claims to arbitration and to enforce the award 
of the arbitrator in the same manner as a decree 
of the Civil Court. It has been suggested, and 
la made the practice under the rqles 111 some pro- 


vinces, and according to the new Act in Bombay 
that suras due under awards of arbitrators 
should be made recoverable according to the 
procedure allowed for the recovery of arrears 
of land revenue. The existence of a special 
privilege of this character may, however, lead to 
laxity In the selection of members and care- 
lessness in the granting of loans and in securing 
regular repayments on them. The demand for a 
special procedure for the recovery of the dues of a 
cancelled society stands on a somewhat different 
footing and the Local Governments of Bengal, 
and Bihar and Orissa were the first to adopt en- 
actments enabling the contributions levied by 
the liquidator of a canoolled society to be col- 
lected in the same manner as arrears of land 
revenue on an application being made in that 
behalf by the Begistrar of Co-operative 
Societies. Legislation on similar lines has since 
then been adopted in almost all other provinces. 

The Financing of Agricultural Socle* 
ties. — As soon as the initial stage of the move* 
ment passed, a very urgent problem had to be 
faced. This was to finance agricultural 
societies the number of which was growing 
rapidly. And the problem was solved in different 
provinces according to the special conditions 
and the stages of development the move- 
ment had attained. In Madras, a central 
bonk, which lent to co-operative societies all 
over the Prcsldenoy.was staged without f^vein* 
ment aid as early as in 1007. This was followed 
by the starting of banks at district head-qnar* 
tors. In other Presidencies, district and taluka 
banks were established making good the 
deficiency in the local capital of the sooleties 
within their districts, and in some places joint 
stock banks were persuaded to make advances 
to agricultuial societies direct or through the 
medium of local central banks. A large number 
of prosperous non-agricultural societies, as 
stated above, could afford to make temporary 
advances to agricultural societies out of their 
surplus funds. Government aid was also f leely 
fdven in a few Provinces, although with the 
progress of the movement, this aid was discon- 
tinued. In Bombay, there was no movement 
to start local financing agencies and the slow 
increase in the numl)er of societies made it 
difficult for central banks with a restricted area 
of operations to work successfully. Accord- 
ingly, the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank 
was founded in 1911, with the object of finan- 
cing co-operative societies throughout the 
Presidency. Later on, local central banks 
came to be started, and have taken over from 
the central bank at Bombay the work of finan- 
cing societies in the various districts. The 
hank at Bombay has therefore assumed the 
functions and oven the name of a Provincial 
Bank. It confines its dealings with primary 
societies to those areas where central banks 
arc not likely to be established in the near 
future or where special local circumstances 
favour direct relations with a strong financial 
organization. For areas served by it the Pro- 
vincial Bank has opened thirteen branches, and 
seven branches have been started by four of the 
district central banks. 

Madras Central Bank referred to 
above has also been converted into a Pro- 
vincial Bank working through the district 
banks. A Provincial Bank with central banks 
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and sooietlee ilfflliated to It is in existence in 
Upper Burma, and this Bank finances primary 
societleB either through the affiliated local banks 
of which, however, the " majority arc 
new and with resources undeveloimd, 
or through the guaranteeing unions composed of 
societies. An Apex Bank was started in the 
Central Provinces In 1018 to form a link 
between the district banks in the Province and 
the lolnt stock banks with branches in the 
province. It led to the establishment of a 
Provincial Bonk with a similar constitution in 
Bihar and Orissa. A Provincial Bank com- 
posed oi central banks as shareholders has 
been started in Bengal, where, as also in Bihar 
and Orissa, primary societies are at present 
financed by central banks at district or talulca 
headquarters. In the United Provinces, pri- 
mary societies are financed on the same system, 
and there, too, the starting of a Provincial Apex 
Bank under which central banks wiU be federat- 
ed has long since been under contemplation. The 
I'unjab has a local central banking system and 
a new Apex Bank has been started, with power 
to Issue debentures, as in Bombay, with interest 
guaranteed by Government. It has taken over 
the work of the provincial union which served as 
a financial federation for the local banks in the 
province and facilitated mutual aid among them 
till the Apex Bank came into being. In addition 
to the Provincial Banks mentioned above, 
Mysore has a Provincial Bank as also Assam. 

The constitution of central banks Is not 
uniform, but the existing banks may be 
clasdfled under three general heads (1) banks 
of which the membership is confined to in- 
dividuals or where societies are admitted as 
members on exactly the same footing as 
individuals, (2) banks of which the membership 
is confined to societies, and (3) banks which 
include socletlea and inaividuals as their mem- 
bers and secure to societies separate representa- 
tion on the board of directors. The majority of 
the central banks are of the mixed type and there 
are hardly any of them which now adhere to the 
old capitalist constitution. The federal tyne is 
theoretically the best, but the paucity of the 
resources of the constituent primary societies, 
the lack of x^rsonncl and the. need for enlisting 
the support of the urban middle classes have all 
combined to make the mixed type the most 
popular in almost all provinces. In Bengal 
and the Punjab, as also to a smaller dog roc 
In the United Provinces, and Biliarand Orissfi, 
there has recently been an increase in the num- 
ber of federal central banks, which are found 
to work well, provided their area of optiratlons 
is much smaller than a revenue district and 
they serve a compact group of well-established 
societies. Branches of banks have been tried 
with snccess only in Bombay. 

Functions of Central Banks : — ^The func- 
tions of central banks are to balance the 
funds of societies and to supply capital. But 
their duties arc not limited to the provision 
of banking facilities only, but often include 
the organisation and supervision of societies. 
Hence in all the major provinces with the excep- 
tion of the Punjab, Madras and Burma, central 
banks perform the functions of supervision 
and guidance of the societies affiliated to them, 
and in some they also organise new societies I 


and even take up the work of training and 
propaganda. Usually, the unit of area for 
a central bank is fixed as oo-teiminous 
with the whole of a revenue district, as the 
personnel necessary for its successful working 
may be difficult to secure In a smaller area. 
However, in most of the provinces of Upper 
India and Bengal there are in existence 
Central societies for talukas and occasionally 
for smaller tracts. An important class of 
institutions included under the statistics of 
central societies are unions. These may be 
described as federations of societies wWch 
are maintained for supervision, either 
combined or not with the assessment or 
guarantee of loans to primary societies. They 
do not, however, undertake banking business 
except In the Punjab, the unions In which, save 
for the smallness of the area they cover. In no 
way differ from the pure type of central bank 
referred to above. These unions liave a very 
restricted area of operations, within a radius of 
five to eiglit miles from a central village. They 
are accepted as integral parts of the provincial 
organ’zatlon In Burma and the Central Provinces, 
in o^e province serving as a link between primary 
socictes and the provincial bank and in the 
other between primary societies and local bsnks. 
The system has also been extended to Madras, 
though in this province no guarantee Is under- 
taken by the unions. In Bombay, guaranteeing 
unions were introduced as local agendes for 
supervision and assessment of credit, but tlie 
tendency now seems to be to transfer these func- 
tions wholly to central banks. The unions in 
liovubay arc, like those in Madras, to eschew 
guarantee and work as supervising and local 
controlling bodies with a fairly wide area of 
operations and engaging comi>ctent well-troin- 
c<i supervisors. In Jiimna and Madras, some 
progress has been made in federating the unions 
into district councils intended to co-ordinate 
local activities and represent local co-operative 
interests. 

Organization and Propaganda. — It may 

be mentioned that in most of the provinces, the 
work of organising and looking after the 
societies is done by tlie Registrar with the 
help of a staff of assistant registrars, auditors 
and other officers and a few honorary non- 
official workers. In Bengal, Bihar and Orli^, and 
tlie United Provinces where the central bank 
system has developed properly, the directors 
of the central banks, either thevi^selves or 
through a paid agency, organise societies and, 
as stated above, surpervise their working. A 
part from these the number of honorary workers 
Is steadily increasing and in some provinces there 
is a staff of specially appoiuted honorary organi- 
sers who regularly assist the Registrars. The 
activities of the honorary workers are often, 
however, spasmodic and unorganized, ant in 
most of the major provinces the need has been 
Felt for some co-operative institution which will 
co-ordinate and systematize the efforts of non- 
official workers, and place them on a responsible 
basis. The objective is to have the movement 
directed and controlled through self-governing 
representative bodies like organisation societies 
or federations existing in Germany, England, 
Ireland and elsewhere. Such institutions carry 
on active educational proiwiganda, and through 
tlie agency of local committees and groups of 
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workers, assist in the or«anization of new 
societies and attend to their sui>erviBion . 
Arrangements will also be possible for the 
carrying on of the audit of societies- for which 
(.h>vcmu)cnt cannot continue to increase tlic 
official staff to an unlimited extent — on pay- 
ment of 8oni('. fixed contributions. Finally, 
such federations should have the ultimate 
voice in the determination of policy, aim 
subject to th(i statutory imwers of the He- 
‘listrar gradually take over the entire control 
of the co-opciative organization in a province. 
In the Central Provinces, there has been for 
some years a Federation of Co-operative Banks 
and Societies which providc'.d a regular 
and efficient system of supervision, audit 
and control, arranged for the training 
of the federation staff, attempted to secure 
uniformity of practice among co-operative 
i jstitutions and to promote their interest 
and foster the spread of co-operation 
hy active propaganda. 'J'he working of this 
f'ederation was adversely criticized in the re- 
port of a (Jomniittee of Inquiry appointed by the 
Jmcal Goveriinmnt in 1P22. and it was proposed 
that this body should be dissolved and replaced 
hy separate educational institutes for the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Bcrar. Though this step has 
not yet been taken, the Federation is no longer 
the Uving body it was till 1921. Institutis 
for education and proT)aganda have already been 
started in Bcrar and the Jubbulpur and Ner- 
hiidda Divisions. A Provincial Union has also 
been started in Madrns, but its objects arc 
mainly cducatioiml and propagandist. It.s 
activities are at present confined to the Issuing 
of co-operative journals and the holding of 
conferences. Its constitution and its lines 
of work have now been revised so os to 
moke it the central self-governing organization 
in the movement but its working has been 
considerably hampered by lack of funds and 
w'ant of support from societies. Its relations 
lioth with societies, unions, district federations 
and the local organization for Andliradesa. 
Malabar and Kanara are still undeOned. 
A Central Institute to focus the efforts 
of co-operative workers and to carry on 
propagandist work was established in Bom- 
)»ay in 1018. The objects of this institution 
are to develop the co-operativo movement in 
the Presidency, by promoting the study of 
co-opcratio%8nd by co-ordinating the activities 
of several existing propagandist and organization 
agencies. The Institute has no powers of con- 
trol, though it is expected to ascertain and re- 
present the views of co-operators on questions 
affecting the movement. The activities of 
the Institute in the roofussil are carried on 
through Its divisional branches formed on 
a linguistic basis and local branches in taluka 
or district towns. This is the most active 
jvinong non-cfflcial central org.anizations in 
India, and has established international rela- 
tions by sending a delegation to the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Conf eren(!e and participating 
iu the International Co-operative Kxhi- 
l»ition held at Ghent in 192,^. Its constitution 
has recently been revised with a view to give 
to societies a larger representation and a pre- 
dominant share In the workln g. The Institute 
receives a handsome grant from Government, 
but will be in a position to increase 


its income from within the movement 
under its revised hye-laws. In Bengal, a 
similar propsigandist organisation has been 
startert with identical airiis. The Society has 
taken over some of the educational anu pro- 
pagandist work bltbcrto porfonuod by the 
l' 0 -oporativc Dci)arl incut, and has assisted in 
the organization of co-(>iH;rutlve stores among 
Htiidcuts ill colleges. 1 1 has opened branch cen- 
tres and projected a sdioine for the training of 
members of village societies and^their secretaries. 
A federation with a constitution more or less 
similar to that of the Central Provinces Feder- 
ation hut having divisional boards to decentralize 
control is also in existence in Bihar and 
Orissa, and has appointed a special officer for 
propaganda and development. In the Punjab 
a provincial union has been organized for 
conducting the audit and inspection of pri- 
mary societies and undertaking general pro- 
pagandist work. In Burma, the audit of 
primary societies is conducted by a central 
council consisting of important departmen- 
tal officials and representatives of co-oper- 
ative institutions. This also assists in tha or- 
ganization of the provincial conference and acts 
as an advisory body to the Begistrar. Organiza- 
tion, supervision and propaganda are furthered 
by district federations of unions of primary 
societies. The starting of educational and 
propagandist bodies like the Institute in Bom- 
bay is contemplated in the States of Hydera- 
bad, Mysore, Travancore and Mysore and at 
Ajmerc for the llajputana States and the 
district of Ajniero-Morwara. These are all 
recent developments and it is still too early 
to forecast on what lines the transfer of 
work to r(3prc8ontative co-op(‘rativo agemoies 
will bo carried out. 

Other forms of Co-operation. — After the 

passing of the amended Uo-oporative Societies' 
Act in 1912, the application of co-opora- 
tion to purposes other than credit was 
greatly extended, but it is only during 
the last few years that a general demand 
for producers' and consumers* sooieties and 
agricultural purchase and sale societies has 
arisen. Before the year 1918-19, there were 
only a few store societies all over the country. 
Ill nil provinces, particularly in Madras, a 
beginning had been made in the dlrecUon of 
distributive co-operation among the middle 
classes, while in Bengal and the United Provinces 
some attention had been devoted to the starting 
of stores for students living in hostels attached 
to colleges. The movement obtained popular 
favour in view of the increasing prices of the 
daily necessaries of life, and the profiteering 
which assumed serious proportions at close 
of the War. Supply unions, store sooieties, and 
distributive departments attached to credit 
societies were organized in some provinces, 
while arrangements were contemplated for 
obtaining cheap, wholesale supplies for the 
various distributive organizations. The work 
of organizing co-operative distribution in rural 
areas was pushed ahead with a fair amount of 
success under official auspices in the Punjab 
and Madras, but in both provinces a setback 
is now evident. Neither the supply unions 
nor the primary purchase and sale societies 
are in a ilourisliing condition. The consumers* 
movement In urban areas received particular 
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at^blltlon In Bombay,- MadraB,' •fi^aigal, 
Burioay.and a few other provinces, but -with 
the {{disappearance of the. special conditions 
whii^ ; generated enthusiasm in the years Im- 
mediately succeeding the close of the ^apiii, 
stagnation has set in and only a few openg 
the numerous store societies started iw^iesc 
provinces have firmly established their fMdtion 
and continue to enjoy the loyal sui>i)ort of 
thoir members. 

In some Provinces, efforts have been made to 
revive the ancient handicrafts of the coun^ 
and cottage indnstrleB by organising co-opera- 
tive societies for the workers. Many of these 
socliStles merely provide chdap credit, H^iil' In 
some {daces they undertake the supply 'of raw 
mal^rlals and the sale of manufactured goods. 
An important luduiktry which flourished in India 
before the introduction of ’machinery was hand- 
loom weaving and eilorts have been made 
to revive it by the formation of co- 
oMtative societies of handloom weavers. Most 
Of the Weavers* societies are merely credit 
Booietles, but some undertake the purchase of 
yam for members, and others nave store 
branches to sell the cloth produced by members. 
They have also been instrumental In Introduc- 
ing improved looms and methods among the 
conservative Weaving classes. In Bengal and 
the Punjab much success has attended the 
organization of central unions among weavers’ 
societies, and similar Intensive work In Bihar 
and Orissa and Bombay has met with good 
results. Other industrial societies, to be found 
In very small numbers here and there are those 
for “ gaolees ” or milkmen, dyers, basket and 
brass workers In the Central Provinces, “ Charo- 
mars” and “Dhers” In l^mbay and the 
Punjab, lacquerware workers, carpenters, 
woodcarvers, blacksmiths and potters in 
Mysore, where the State provides special fa- 
cilities in the shape of loans and technical 
assistance for the development of artisans’ 
societies. In Bombay, the producers move- 
ment has extended to communities of workers 
like coppersmiths and goldsmiths, carpenters, 
dyers, and others, and drawing Its inspiration 
from- the ancient guild spirit animating the 
communities, it alms at creating a strong econo- 
mic organization among these various indus- 
trial workers and craftsmen, based on self-help 
and self-government. Another off-shoot of this 
movement is the starting of co-operative so- 
cieties among skilled or unskilled labourers on 
the lines of the labour societies of Italy. The 
initiative came from Kashmir, while experimen- 
tal societies were also started In Madras , aiul in 
Bombay. The objeot of these is to organize 
labourers to tender frr contracts for public 
or private works, to eliminate the middle-man 
contiaetor; knd to utilize the profits he made 
for the eoohotulc ' and social l^tterment 
of the labouring community. The Indian 
Induetrlai Communion in the ooune of their 
Inqnliieli devo^ some attention to the 
develo^ent of, small and cottage industries 
and * tne possibility of reviving them by 
the iotiodiiotlon of co-opeiatloD. Their 

recommendations on t^s subiect were, however, 
not very definite and no action appears to have 
been tmn on these. 

An interesting development of recent years In 
the provision of housing throngh co-o^rative 


sooioties. A good number of housing Societies 
have been started in Bombay City and suburbs 
and also in a few other centres. They are 
i^nerally organized on the co-partnership 
49tom, under which the society owns the 
DGUscs and lets them to members at fixed 
rents. The scheme is feasible for such 
lemons of the middle classes as can pro- 
v|^ a certain proportion of the Initial capital. 
Tenant-ownership societies have also been 
started. There are some building societies in 
Madras and a few more in Mysore, but thtir 
activities are confined mainly to the provisiCn 
of capital for building schemes and only 
occasionally extend to we joint purchase of 
land or of building materials. The I^ocal Go- 
vernments of Bombay and Madras as also the 
State of Mysore set apart annually some funds 
to be advanced to housing societies 
at fair rates of Interest and with repayments 
spread over a number of years. 

The province of Burma U a pioneer in the 
matter of cattle Insurance, and to support the 
village insuianee societies which have b^n 
started in the provlnoe, there bM been organised 
a central re-msuranoe society, which receives 
some financial backing from Government. In 
the other provinces where it has been intro- 
duced co-operative Insurance for cattle has 
made only slight progress, and even In the 
Punjab where the movement had advanced so 
far as to necessitate the starting of a re-insur- 
ance society there has been a set-back. 

Agricultural Co-operation. — Co-operative 
societies have until recently been organized only 
to supply cheap credit to their members, 
but there are various other fields of work to 
which they may extend their activities 
Grain banks have, in some provlnoeE, 
been started with advantage, receiving 
dei>ositB in kind and allowing these to 
accumulate to be sold at profitable rates or 
distributed to the members in times of scar- 
city. Such banks have been started 
ill Jteharand Orissa, Bengal, Mysore and Coorg. 
Societies on a similar basis for the storage 
of fodder have been started in Barodaand may 
assist in solving what 1ms beeome an Important 
problem in rural economy in some provinces. 
Another direction in which the co-operatlvt 
principle is being adopted Is the starting of 
societies for purchase of and distribution among 
members of pure and selected «eed, A 
number of small societies for sapxdy of seed, and 
seed unions have been organized in the Bombay 
t*reBidenoy and in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. Sixsletles for the co-operative purobaso 
and sale of manure will also prove a great boon, 
aud a few such stores have been established in 
Madras, Bengal and Bombay. In the Punjab 
and in Madras the supply of agricultural re- 
quisites has been unaertaken either by tbe 
credit societies on the coramiBsion-lndent system 
or special supply unions are oiganized for 
bulking orders, making contraots, distributing 
goods, and collecting payments. 

Joint sale of produce gets popular as co- 
operative credit thrives and agriculturists 
become less dependent on local traders. 
While Burma led the way by starting 
societies for the joint sale of paddy, 
the most interesting developments tn the 
direction t>qye taken plbce in ^mba^. 
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ment of ail classes of societies, and the 
utilisation of the reserve funds. In Its 
Bepoit, which was issued in September 1916, 
the Committee stated that it had not 

donilned its enqtiiries to the subjects referred 
to it, for it had to recognise that toe financial 
welfare of the higher stages of the co-operative 

S stem was largely based on the soundness of 
e foundation. 

Government Action on Committee's 

Report. — ^The Government of India have 
passed orders on the recommendations In the 
light of the opinions of the Local Governments. 
With a view further to elicit opinion on the 
recommendations, a special conference of the 
Registrars was convened in August 1918, 

to \toioh all the Begistrars and a few selected 
non-official co-operators were invited. The 

Oonference was also asked to consider the 
suggestion made by the Committee on Co- 
operation that as the financing of the move- 
ment involved grave difficulties which baffled 
solution unless the discounting of pro-notes was 
arranged through an Imperial State Bank or 
the several Presidency Banks, a careful examin- 
ation of the question was immediately called 
for. A proposal was made for the appointment 
of M expert committee, but the Government 
of India have practically slielvccl it by stating 
that they would assemble the committee at 
some date convenient to them. Under the 
Reforms, co-operation has toen made a pro- 
vincial subject and also a transferred subject. 
The control of Co-operative Departments has 
been entrusted to Ministers, and in Bombay, the 
United Provinces, and the Central Provinces, 
Bills have been drawn up for enactment by the 
local Legislative Councils to take the place of 
the Co-operative Societies Act. The Bombay 
Co-operative Societies Bill was introduced in 
July 1924 in the Bombay Legislative Council 
and has been referred to a Select Comnilttee. 
It reproduces, in the main, the framework of 
the Act of 1912 but introduces the following 
important modifications : — 

(0 The adoption of a scientific system of 
classifying societies. 

(ii) The Improvement of the procedure for 
liquidation of cancelled societies. 

{Hi) The extension of summary powers of 
recovering to the awards of arbitra- 
tors. 

(ta) The provision of penalties against 
specified offences. 

As the Bill was subjected to severe criti- 
cism by non-official co-oT)erators It was 
retorred back to the Select (Jonimittcc for 
further consideration. After undergoing some 
further modifications, the Bill was finally 
pnssed into law by tho Bombay Legislative 
^uncil in July 1926, and now replaces tbe 
Co-operative Societies Act In the Bombay 
pBSSidency. 

Pffpet of Crisis on Co-operation.—It is 
W^ly possible without any close and scien- 
inquiry, such as has not yet been carried 
to appreciate accurately the effects of 
toe ^-opewye movemept in enabling agricul- 
JMTO to resist the rigours of a famine as also 
to jQ^e the reaction of the latter on the co- 
operate organisation gs there is an interplay 
of vaxloas economic forces gfifeptiug the life 
and industry of agiicoltaristo. the 


tlonate value of which cannot be estimated 
easily. The agricultural season of 1918-10, 
however, put the co-operative organisation in 
most provlnoes to a very severe test and the 
reports for the succeeding years afford some 
indication of the resisting power of tho co- 
operative organization. In the Oentral Provinces, 
owing to the drying up of recoveries and the 
issue of large advances to agriculturists to 
tide over a bad season, the fluid rescorces of 
the movement were seriously depleted and the 
Apex Bank was able to meet Its 
liabilities only with the financial as.sistance 
of Government. The fluid resources of the 
Provincial Bank were replenished and 
tbe Local Government, with the concurrence of 
the Government of Tnala, placed credits at the 
disposal of the Provincial Bank and made 
advances direct to primary societies in the 
form of Tagavi loans. A Committee of In- 
quiry was appointed which made sweeping 
recommendations, toe most important of which 
was the liquidation of tbe Provincial Bank and 
the placing of central banks in direct touch with 
commercial banks. This recommendation wag, 
however, subsequently turned down by the 
Local Government although some other re- 
commendations such as the division of agri- 
cultural finance into short-term crop loans and 
long-term non-crop loans met with a considera- 
ble amount of public support. In Bengal and the 
Punjab, the return of favourable seasons has 
averted any breakdown of the system, which 
fchrcat(U»o(i to overtake tlie local co-operative 
organizations when agricultural scarnity on a 
wide scale caused serious difficulty's some years 
ago. The same may now be asserted of the 
linlted Provinces, whore there appeared to be 
some danger of the strain not being quite 
successfully withstood . The problem there is 
now that of pushing ahead, and a Committee 
has been appointed which proposes to hold a 
coraprebensivo inquiry and to suggest tbe lines 
of future development. Committees of Inquiry 
were also appointed In Bihar and Orissa and 
Mysore, in the former to advise about financial 
organization and official control, and lu the 
latter to lay down a policy of development 
particularly In relation to higher finance, non- 
credit co-operation, agricultural improvement 
and the relief of indebtedness. With a 
better appreciation of the depwudence of 
the agriculturist on seasons, and a more sys- 
tematic management of tho funds of central 
societies it is anticipated tliat in future tho 
situation arising out of a failure of rains will 
be satisfactorily met. In 1913 and the follow- 
ing months, practically the whole of tho country 
was subjected to a banking crisis of considerable 
magnitude, but a marked feature of this crisis 
was a tendency to withdraw deposits from 
commercial institutions and place them In 
co-operative banks. The outbreak of the 
War brought another set of influences Into play 
and there was a temporary tendency to withdraw 
deposits and a temporary cessation of new 
deposits. The disturbance was not serious 
except in two or three provinces and by the end 
of toe year 1914-16, the situation became 
practically normal. In two of the provlnoes 
where the situation caused some anxiety owing 
to toe cessatiem of freto deposits in central 
tonjto, the Government sanctioned advances 
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to the extent of £b. 5,00,000 to central societies 
to be utilized in the grant of urgent loans to 
agricultural societies or to meet withdrawals of 
deposits. On the whole, therefore, the 
movement appears to have stood the tost 
of the War much bettor than might have 
been expected. 

Social Reform. — Co-operation has, in 
some places, stimulated the desire for education 
and members of rural societies have been 
known even at advanced ages to receive the 
elements of education to enable them to put 
their signaturcson their society's papers, and to 
take a lively interest in the internal work of 
their Institutions. In Bombay, night schools 
for adults were started with the aid of 
a splendid donation made by the late Sir 
Vithaldas D. Thackersey, while in the 
Punjab, Bihar, Bengal and elsewhere 
much expenditure on education is incurred 
by co-operative institutions themselves. In 
the Punjab separate rural societies have 
iieen registered to conduct night schools 
and also to insist on compulsory education 
for the children of members. ‘ There are 
not few cases where a society has set its 
face against drunkenness, expelled members 
notorious for their intemperate habits and 
has insisted on a high standard of morality 
and attempted to improve the standard of life. 
Societies have occasionally condemned 
excessive e'tpendituro on marriages, and have 
thus indirectly trained mombors to habits 
of thrift. 'I’ho liquidation of old dcdits again 
lias been rendered possible to a great 
extent and many an agriculturist who 
was formerly in a state of chronic iudebt- 

The following statements show the progress 
provinces, and contain some information about 
official year l{>23-2!l 

Aumlx’r of SoeiHieif for all India, sh 


edness has been relieved of all his debts 
and freed from the necessity of inenrring new 
ones. Credit has been much cheapened and 
it is now possible for the agricoltunst to bor- 
row at 0 to 18 per cent, what he conld not 
borrow at leas than 20 to 75 per cent, for- 
I merly. It has been calculated that in Interest 
I alone tlio agriculturists of India, by taking 
j loans from co-operative credit societies instead 
I of from tlie village money-londors, are even now 
j saving themselves from an unneoessary burden 
I of ov(‘r a crore of rupees. The village rates 
of interest have naturally gone down con- 
I siderably and the Sowkar is, in most places, 
not the terror and the force that ho was. 
Business habits have been inculcated with the 
i oencflcial result that the agriculturist has 
I learnt to conduct his own work more efflei- 
j untly. Thrift has been encouraged and thevalm^ 

I of savings better appreciated. Association In 
' a body for common good has brought home to 
I the people the blessings of unity, and litigation 
has often decreased in villages with society. In 
file I’unjab, a number of societies were started 
in niral areas whose nierabcrs agreed to refer 
all disputes to arbitration by their elected 
committees and to abide by the awanls of 
arbitrators. Participation in the manage- 
ment of societies has instilled among momben 
; the important lessons of self-help and solf- 
i reliance ; but the roost important achievement 
of co-operation has b<‘oti the development of a 
sense of communal life — a feeling of “all for 
I (*aeh and eacli for all “—-among members of 
! village societies and the gradual revival of the 
i corporate instincts which made Indian rural 
organization famous in the w-orld’s history. 

of the Oo-oporativo movement in different 
their detailed working till the end of the 

lowlHffthfi itwea^e ftincr 1900-07. 


Central (including Provincial and Central Banks 
and Banking Unions). 

Supervising and Guaranteeing Unions (including 
Ile-insurance Societies). 

Agriculturjsl (including Cattle Insurance 
Societies). 

Non-Agriculturai 

Total 


Average for 4 
years from 
1906-07 to 
1909-10. 

Average for 5 
years from 
1910-11 to 
191*-16. 

Average for 5 
ye^irs from 
1916-16 to 
1919-20. 

1 2 1 2 

4 

■’ 

231 J 

304 

J 

1 

638 

1,713 

10,891 

26,873 

190 

604 

1.662 

1,920 

11,780 

' 28.477 


1920-21 . 1921-22. 


Central (including Provincial and Central Banks 
and Banking Unions). 

Su]iervising and Guaranteeing Unions (inoliidiiig 
Keinsurance Societies). 

Agricultural (including Cattle 1 n s u r a n c e 
Societies). 

Non-Agrlcultural 


® 1 

1 “ 

7 

1 » 

449 

480 

614 

630 

1,160 

1,24G 

1,379 

1,402 

42,582 

40,788 

50,286 

54,646 


3,674 

8,967 

4,629 


62,182 

66.186 

61,106 


Total 


d umber oj Sceidie? by Ptopiw^ijor 1023>24 only. 
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Number of 
Societies per 
100,000 
inhabitants. 
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Number of Members for all India shewing the increase since 1906-07. 



^Excluding members of Cattle Insurance Societies at the end of 1915-16 and 1916-17, and those in Bombay and the United Provinces at 
the end of 1917-18; 







Working Capital Jor all India shomng the iperease since 1906-07 




Working Capital by Provinces fov 1923-21 only. 
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Indians Overseas. 

NriMBERS. — The total Indian population resident In the countries to which Indians mainly 
'inigrat ) for purposes ol settlement, according to the latest available returns, is as follows:— 


Name of Country. 


Indian population. 


Date of Census. 


Brituh Empire. 
1. Ceylon 


2. Straits Setticnnmts 
Federated Malay States 
i. British Malaya .. 
r>. Hong Kong 
R. Mauritius 

7. Seychelles 

8. Gibraltcr 

9. Nigeria 

10. Kenya 

31. Uganda 

12. Nyasaland 

12. Zanzibar 

14. Tanganyika Territory .. 

3r». Jamaica 

18. Trinidad 

17. British Guiana . . 

18. Fiji Islands 

1 9. Basutoland 

20. Swaziland 

21. Northern Rhodesia 

22. Southern RlHKlesia 

22. Canada .. ., 

24. Australia - 


Western Australia . . 200 

Southern Australia . . 2(K) 

Victoria . . . . 400 

New South Whales . . 700 
Queensland . . . . 200 

Tasmania . . . , 100 


25. New Zealand 

28. Natal 

27. Transvaal 

28. Cape Colony 

29. Orange ^eo State 

20. Newfoundland . . 

Total for British Empire . . 

Foreign Countries. 

21. United States of America 
32. Madagascar 

23. Reunion 

34. Dutch East Indies 

25. Surinam 

38, Mozambique 


27. Persia 

Total for Foreign Countries , . 

Grand Total of Indians Overseas . . 


1 750,000 

(according to tha census of 1921 
the Indian population on 
estates in Ceylon (‘.oiisisted of — 

Males 2.57,808 

Females 2.29, 200.) 

104,628 

205,219 ..1 

81,819 
2,5.55 
284,527 
232 

50 (approximately) 

100 ( „ ) ..| 

22,822 

6,604 (Asiatics) 

615 

12,841 

9,411 

18,401 

121,420 

124,928 

80,834 

179 

7 

58 (Asiatics) 

1,2.50 ( „ ) 

1,200 

\ 2,000 (approximately) 


606 

141,388 

13,405 

6,498 

100 

2,030*241 


3,175 (Asiatics) 

6,272 (Indians) 

2,194 

832,667 (Orientals, chiefly 
Chinese & Arabs) 

(say) 50>000 Indians. 
34,957 .. 

1,100 (Asiatics and half- 
castes) 

3,827 
100,625 
2,180,766 



1921 

1921 


1921 

1911 

1911 

1921 

1921 

1920 


1922 


1021 

1921 

1921 

1921 

1921 

1921 


1910 

1917 

1921 


1920 

Not knowut 
1922 
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Indians Overseas* 


Origin of Indian Emigration.— Eml- 
gratioD Is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras, 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas in early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning ol 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Hay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The flrs\. officially re- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration oecuircd in 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried some 150 artizans to Hourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in Jlritisli colonies In 1834 
gave the first great imv'ctus to the movement. 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government of 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommend- 
ations for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
sliould satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and In order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
'iugagoment was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
In the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
minable after 6 years. 

History of Emigration.— Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was pt^rmitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in Eiiglrnd regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapjxjd by force 
or fraud, robbed of tlieir wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Mauri- 
tius, and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad, Act XIII ol 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo- 
nies in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Il(*union and 
Bourbon, which was largely based on crimping 
In British territory. This practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Eeunion 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
Act XIll of 1864 marks an important stage in 
the history of emigration, since It elaborated 


and consolidated the whole system of control 
It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in Im- 
l)ortant respects with the object of preventing 
(ipideinics on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1860 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Government of India In 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
to the injury caused to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses in the treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in the colony 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were algo 
instituted In both these colonies, and their 
reports In 1872 brought to light a number ol 
points requiring amendment. 

Recent Legislation.— In 1871 a fresh con- 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies arid two amending Acts 
to Act XTIl of 1864 were Incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practic<'8 were reported to the 
Government of India. Tlic opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P. 
and In Bengal respectively, the way In which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
tlio Government of India, and finally in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. Tliis Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor (Jeneral In (louneil 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
l>rohibit emigration to any of the countries 
In the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and or excessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground th«^t proper 
measures have not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no importauce 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law was undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grerada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danisli Colony of St. Croix. 
Emtoation to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, the 
demand for fresh labour having died outr 
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Bmlnation to Natal was dlBcontinued from the 
let July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. £mi- 

S ation to the French Colonies of Ktunion, 
artinlqiie and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian laboiircrea. Deputations from 
India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with tho 
indentured system of emigration, and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 1 
of India in 1915 In the light of tho report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
had come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce tho abolition of 
the Indentured system and the announcement 
to this effect was made in 1016. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited Indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
fo countries specially ^proved by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the dellnltion of 
“Emigrant’* was extended to cover all per- 
sons “ assisted ’’ to depart from India. 

Heferences.—The following is a list 
of the most imporlant reports on questions 
connected vith Indian Emigration that have 
been published during recent years: — 

1. Beport of the International Commission 
appointed to enquire into the condition and 
treatment of British India immigrants in K('- 
union 1879. 

2. Report on the system ot recruiting 
coolies in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudhfor the Colonies, 1883. 

3. Major Pitcher and Mr. Grierson’s report 
on the system of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1883. 

4. Report of the Natal Indian Immigrants 
Commission, 1885-87. 

6. Dr. Comin’s report on the proposed re- 
sumption of Emigration to Rv'mnion, Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892. 

0. Dr. Comin’s report on Emigration from 
the East Indies to Surinam, 1893. 

7. Mr. Mnir-Mackenzio’s report on Emi- 
gration to R(:^union, 1894. 

8. Mr. Mulr-Mackenzie’s report on the condi- 
tion of Indian Immigrants in Mauritius, 1895. 

9. Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to enquire into the question of Indian immigra- 
tion, 1896. 

10. Lord Sanderson’s Commission’s Report 
on Emigration from India to the Crown Colo- 
nies and Protectorates, 1910. 

11. Report of the Indian Enquiry Commission 
South Africa, 1914. 


12. Messrs. McNeill and Ohimanlal’s report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 
four British Colonies; Trinidad, British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15. 

13. Marjoribanks* and Marakkayar’s report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya, 1917. 

14. South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
mission report, 1921. 

15. Report by Riglit Hon. V. S. Shastrl 
regarding his Dominion tour, 1923. 

16. India and tho Imperial Conference of 
1923 compiled by Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India. 

17. Reports on the scheme for Indian emi- 
gration to British Guiana. 

Present Position. — Indian emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians In the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonics and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of Indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of tho population. Tho issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three : 

(a) Control of emigration. 

(h) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of tho Empire. 

(c) Rights and disabilities of Indians do- 
miciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered sepa 
ratcly. 

Control of Emigration. — Bo far as 

unskilled labour Is concerned, the Government 
of India liave assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emigra- 
tion Act of 1922 are as follows ; — 

“10. (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shall not bo lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor General in Council, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, may specif v 
in this behalf . 

“(2) No notification shall be mode under 
sub-section (1) unless it has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Cliamber, either without modification 
or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
Issued in the form in which it has been so ap- 
proved.’’ 

Under this law emigration has been legalised 
to Ceylon on the following conditions : 

(1) The emigrant shall— 

(а) have been recruited by a person llcensetl 
for that purpose by and responsible to an ofllcer 
(hoTOinaf ter called tho Emigration Commissioner) 
appointed by the Government of Ceylon, or 

(б) have applied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage and have 
been accepted by him. 
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(2) The emlgtant shall oot, before leaving 
British India, have entered Into a contract of 
sendee tor a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period us 
tlie (^vemor General in Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon shall 
lutve enac^ that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 

(4) No part of tlio cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shall 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raised in such manner 
and managed by sudti agency as may api)ear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 

(5) The Government of Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor General 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 

(0) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he is required to do is un- 
suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
of such repatriation shall bo defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters* 
Association. 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a i)erson to perform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in clause 
( 6 ). 

(8) Witliin six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within sricli further i)eriod 
as the Governor General in Council ipay by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
sliall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off debts before emigrating sliall be 
recoverable. 

(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by tlie Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification. 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration has also been per- 
mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with eflectfrom Maylst, 1923, and limited to 
a number not exceeding 1,600 labourers. The 
terms are more onerous than in the case of the 
nearer Colonies and the most important addi- 
tional dausec are the following — 

Any emigrant sliall, if he desires to return to 
India at any time after two years from the date 
of his introduction to the Colony, he repatriated 
at the cost of the Government of Mauritius to 
the place of his recruitment. 

Any emigrant shall at any time within the 
period of two yearsfrom the date of his introduc- 
tion to the Colony, be entitled to be repatriated 
at the eost of the Government of Mauritius to 
the place of his recruitment if he satisfies the 
Agent appointed under section 7 of tiie Act that 


his return to his home is desirable either on 
the ground of the state of his health or on the 
ground that the work which he is required to 
do is unsuitable to his capacity or that he 
has been unjustly treated by his employer or 
for any other sufficient reason. 

If any emigrant at any time within the period 
of two years from tlie date of his introduction 
to the Colony satisfies tlie Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act tliat he is unable to 
obtain a wage which will provide the cost of 
living for a man with a wife and three children 



at the cost of the Government of Mauritius 
the place of his recruitment. The position 
now Is that the Government of India has 
vested the Chambers of the Legislature 
with complete power to decide to what coun- 
tries emigration shall be permitted and to re- 
gulate its conditions, and has bound itself to 
be guided in its policy by Indian public opinion. 
Skilled labour is of course more able to take 
care of itself and, subject to certain necessary 
safeguards, Is at liberty to emigrate to any 
country in the world. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire. — On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions : — 

“ (1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of tlie 
other communities. 

“(2) British citizens domiciled iu any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of idcasurc or commerce, 
ineliidiiig teni]jorary residence for the purpose 
of education ; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 

“(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition : (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian; and (6) that each individual so 
admitted shall be ct^rtified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian.” 

Tho first imragraph of this resolution has 
regularised the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out exi)reB8ly differentiating against Indians 
jiro in practice used in order to check Indian 
Immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words In any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits tho entry of any person 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle iu the country, South Africa pro* 
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hlbits the entry of any person deemed by the 
Miinister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unsuited to the requirements of the 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
persoo who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous Journey from the 
country of which he is a native and unless he 
possesses in his own right 250 dollars. New- 
foundland and the Irish Free State impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted si)eeial exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or education. India on its 
side has assumed powder to regulate tlio ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports. A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Legislature • empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that jicrsons not being 
of Indian origin, doiniciledin any Britisli posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as reganls entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by tlie law and adminis- 
tration of such poHsession to persons of Indian 
domicile." With regard to the Crown colonics 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justifteutioii 
for placing any restrictions on the Immigra- 
tion of British Indians, whieli are not idnced 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
))rincipl^ has in ju'actice been observed by the 
Colonial Ofliee except in the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the British 
(lovcrnnituit has reserved to itself tlio right to 
impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whoso entry into the colony may 
have ail adverse edc(^ on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. A sta- 
tistical inquiry is now on foot to determine 
whether tlio introduction of such restrictions 
is necessary. 

Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas.—Tlie po- 
licy of the Emidre Is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, whicli 
was recorded in the following terms: — 

** This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
reooguises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts of the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it Is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi- 
zenship should be recognised." 

“ The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution In view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to roach a more 
satisfactory position/* 


The Eight Hon*bIe Srinivasa Shastrl visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand In the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution. The main 
object of his mission was to app^l to the Gov- 
ernments and public of Can^a and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
In Australia, Indians resident In Queensland 
and Western Australia have neither the pro- 
vincial nor the federal franchise. In Canada, 
Indians resident in British Columbia are exclud- 
ed from the dominion as well as the provincial 
franchise. While successful in securing a more 
sympathetic atmosphere towards Indians, ho 
fail^ to brhig about any modification in the 
existing electoral laws. 

The question of giving eflect to this resolution 
of 1921 was raised by the Indian representa- 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 1023. Their 
proposal was as follows: — 

“ Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let His Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the are.a8 under their direct control, 
such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and otlier places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com- 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India and 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
the principle of equality implicit in the 1921 
llcsolution may bo implemented.** 

This proposal was favourably rcjceivcd by 
the Dominion Premiers, excluding Geiier^ 
Smuts ; and by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies who cordially agreed that there should 
be full consultiition and diseussions between him 
and a Committee apiwlnted by the Government 
of India upon all questions affecting British 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro- 
tectorates and mandated territories. In pur- 
suance of tlie proposal, the Government of India 
appointed a Committee in March 1924 com- 
posed of Mr. J. Hope Simpson, m.p.. Chairman, 
H. 11. the Aga Khan, Sir B. Bobertson, Diwan 
Bahadur T. Bangachariar, m.l.a., and Mr. 
K. C. Boy with Mr. B. B. Ewbank, c.i.E., 1.0.8. , 
as Sccret-ary to make ropreseutjitions to the 
Colonial Oltiee on cortsiiii outstanding questions 
affecting liullaiis in Konya and Fiji. Tlio (’oni- 
mitteo assembled in London early in April 1924 
ami dispersed towards the end of .Tiily. During 
tills period they liad several interviews with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
officials of the Colonial Office, in which they 
made reiiresentations upon a variety of important 
matters affecting Indians in Kenya, in Fiji and 
in the mandated territory of Tanganyika. Jii 
regard to Kenya, the representations covered 
all questions of interest to India dealt with in 
the decision of His Majesty’s Government. Tlie 
result of those representations was announced 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas in the House of Commons 
on August 7th, 1924, The situation in 
Kenya has also been improved as a result of 
the work of the Committee by the decision of 
the Indian community to relinquish their former 
attitude of non-co-operation and to accept an 
arrangement by which they will select five mem- 
bers to be nominated by the Governor to the 
Legtelatlve Council. The result of the re- 
presentations which the Committee made on 
certain outstanding (lucstions relating to Indians 
in Fiji Is still awaited. 
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Summary of Prosent Position. — Outside 
Australia, Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows: — 

(p South Africa.— The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi; were set* 
tied by ^e compromise embodied in the Indians 
Belief Act, 1014, and by the guarantee known 
as the Smut8*Qandhl agreement. The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters: 

(I) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior^ 
to Mr. Gandhi, June 80th, 1914: “ With re- 
gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that lb always 
has been, and will continue to be, the desire 
of the Government to see that they are adminis- 
tered in a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights.” 

(II) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1914‘ 

”By vested rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in the townsliip in which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shilts his 
residence or business from place to place in 
the same township.” 

This has been officially interpreted to mean 
**that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then Jiving and trading in townships, 
whether in contravention of the law or not, 
should be respected.” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Coniniission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their riglits to trade and hold 
land in the Union, Their main recommend- 
ations wore as follows ; — 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of 1908) and 
Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be repealed. 

(2) There should bo no compulsory repatria" 
tion of Asiatics ; but 

(8) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged. 

(4) There should be no compulsory segre- 
gation of Asiatics ; but 

(5) A system of voltmtary separation should 
be introduced tmdor which municipalities 
should have the right, subject to certain condi- 
tions — 

ia) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics; 

(6) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually be at- 
tracted. 

(6) These areas should be selected and al- 
located by a board of independent persons. 
In consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 

(8) A uniform ” License Law ” appllcabl^ 
to aB the Provinces of the Union should, be 
possible, be enacted. If that Is impracticable! 


the law relating to the issue of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
alia : — 

(а) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(nob being liquor licenses) shall bo entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
jurisdiction; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Capo Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator. 

(б) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a now license may be refused. 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
evidence tendered for or against the applica- 
tion. 

(d) That, in tho case. of the lofusal of a 
license on the ground that tho applicant is not 
a fit and proper person to hold tho same or 
to carry on tho proposed business, there shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by tho Administrator. 

(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business. 

(9) There should bo no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 

(10) The administration of tho Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with tho official records relating to 
Asiatics. This officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, sliould be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913. 

On the other liand, he should ked(> in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safe-guard their 
interests. 

No action has been taken by the Union 
Government to give effect to these proposals# 
except with regard to voluntary repatriation. 
7,430 Indians have returned to India from 
South Africa during the last 4 years of whom 
probably a large proportion have abandoned 
their South African domicile and accepted free 
repatriation under the official scheme. It is 
understood that the remaining recommenda- 
tions still form the subject of negotiation with 
the Government of India. 

Present Position. — Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
Cape Province and the municipal frandiise only 
, in Natal. In the remaining two provinces they 
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are not eniianchiBOd. They are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, specially in the Transvaal. Their 
immigration into the Union is barred and severe 
restrictions exist on inter-provincial migration. 
In the Transvaal they are not allowed to acquire 
immovable property outside locations and on 
the Witwatersrand they are subject to the res 
trictions of the Qold Law. 

The anti-Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
curtail the rlglits of Indians. Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
rcservcKi for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms. 
Examples of recent anti-Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are : 

(а) The Natal Rural Dealers liicensing Ordi- 
nance, transferring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
elected Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
not sit. 

(б) The Durban Land Alienation Ordinance. 
This Ordinance, which enables Municii)alltics 
in selling land to assign it for particular commu- 
nities, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
has been allowed on condition tliat Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites. 

Anti-Asiatic feeling in South Africa does not 
appear to be diminishing, and a bill for the 
segr^atiou of Asiatics known as the Clasr< 
Areas Bill was introduced in the Union Ah- 
sembly In March 1924, which though not siKici- 
ilcally directed against Indians, contained 
provisions whicli could bo used for the com- 
pulsory segregation of all Asiatics in certain 
areas. Indian opinion was deeply agitated 
over the prospect of this legislation which it 
was apprehended might in the existing state of 
publio opinion in South Afric^r result in the 
economic ruin of a large number of Indian tra- 
ders in the Union. In response to the vigorous 
I)rotests made hy the Government of India the 
Union Government gave an assurance that it 
was their desire and intention to apply the 
measure if it became law in a spirit of fairness 
to the interests and reasonable requirements 
of resldeilf Indians. The Government of India 
whilst welcoming the assurainxs were unable 
to rest Batisilcd with this iwsition and made 
every effort to persuade tlio Union Government 
to abandon the project. For the moment they 
have succeeded, as in consequence of the un- 
expected dissolution of the South African 
Barliament the bill has lapsed. 

In Natal an Ordinance was introduced in the 
Provincial Council in 1921 dealing with the 
township franchise to the detriment of tlu^ 
Indian community. It was again introduced in 
1922 and in a modified form in 1923 but in each 
instance the Union Government withheld its 
approval. Towards the end of December 1924, 
news was received that tbeGovemment of South 
Africa had given his consent to the Natal 
Borough Ordinance. This measure while safe- 
guarding the riglits of Indians already on the 
electoral roll of Boroughs, prevents further 


enrolment of Indians as burgesses. Further, 
towards the end of January 1925, news was 
received tliat the Union Government had gazet- 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics in certain 
occupations. The Government of India made 
suitable representations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Committee 
to which the measure was referred altered its 
wording so os not to refer to Asiatics and natives 
directly. The Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee was passed by the Union Assembly 
but rejected by the Senate. 

In July 1925, a more comprehensive Bill, 
known as the Areas lleservation and Immigra- 
tion and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill, was Introduced in the Union Assembly. 
The Government of India liavo made effective 
representations against the provisions of this 
Bill both on grounds of prlnciplo as well as of 
detail and are in communication with the 
Government of South Africa on the subject. 

Towards the end of November 1925, the 
Government of India, witii the concuirence of 
the Government of South Africa, sent a deputa- 
tion to South Agrica, the personnel of which is 
as follows : — 

G. F. Paddison, Esq., C.8.L, I.O.S,, Coiu- 
inissioncr of Labour, Madras — Leader* 

Hon’blo Syed Raza Ali, M.O.B.— Afemdcr. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadbikary, K.t., O.I.B. — 
Member. 

G. S. Bajpai, Esq., C.B.E., I.O.S.— 5ec* 
Tviary. 

The main pun)OBo of the deputation is to 
collect as soon as ])OSBiblo first-hand inform- 
ation regarding the economic condition and 
general position of the resident Indian com- 
munity in South Africa and to fonn an appre- 
ciation of the wishes and requirements of thc 
Judian community in Soutli Africa. It Is 
expected tliat tlieir report will afford valuable 
material to the (Joverniiient of India, for use 
in connection with the disiaisslons which arc 
now iiroeeeding between tlio two Governments. 

(2) Kenya Colony. — ^Tho grievances of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 21st, 1920. The 
controversy centred round the following points; — 

{a) Franchise. — Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational tost, 
without racial discrimination, for all Brltlsli 
subjects. 

(5) Seqeboation. — Professor Simpson who 
was sent to East Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable : 
secondly, that it was commercially inconvenient ; 
and thirdly, that Indians are In practice unfairly 
treated In the allocation of sites. 
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(c) Thk HioiiLANDS. — Lord Elgin decided 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the njdand area 
should not be made to Indians. The whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land left to which 
Lord Elgin’s decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans. 

(d) Immigration — Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
that there Is no case for restricting Indian 
Immigration and that such restrictions would 
be in principle indefensible. 

The Settlement. — The decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament In July 1928. 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that “the interests of the African native 
most be paramount/* and in light of this it 
was decided: — 

(d) Franchise. — A communal franchise was 
ado^d with 11 seats for elected Europeans, 6 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
missionary representing the Africans, and 
a nominated official majority. One Indian 
is also appointed on the Governor's Executive 
Ck>uncil. 

(b) Segregation.— T he policy of segregation 
as twtwecn Europeans and Asiatics is aban- 
doned. 

(c) THE Highlands.— llic existing practice 
is maintained both as reganls initial grants of 
land and transfers. A similar reservation in 
tho low lands is offered to Indians. 

(d) Immigration. — Kaclal discrimination in 
immigration regulations is rejected. But in 
tho economic interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration is necessary. Some j 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly 
impartial examination of applications for entry j 
Into Kenya. The Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda have been instructed tO submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 

The Government of India reviewed thesi! 
decisions in a resolution published on August 
18th, 1923, and recorded their deep regret 
that His Majesty's Government did not feel 
justified in giving greater effect to the recom- 
mendations made by them ** and reserved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity. 
Tliey stated their intention of making 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to implement these decisions, particularly in tiic 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 

Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult sufferage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Majesty's Government until such time as the 
Committee proposed by their representatives at 
the Impeiiai conference in 1923 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the imric- 
tioDS therein embodied. Aoooidingly the in- 


troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern 
ment of Kenya was also adted by His Majesty's 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. The €k>vem- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for the expression of their 
views; and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation which their Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appointed in 
March 1924. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 tdiows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee; — 

“(1) Immigration.— My position is that If 
danger ever arises of such an influx of Immi- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the 
economic interest of tho natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics wbidi have 
been laid before mo have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regard to 

g irsons of all races arriving in or domrtlng from 
cnya. Meanwhile tho Kenya immi^atlon 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 

(2) Franchise. — have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at tliat In the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities. 

(3) Highlands. — I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for tlie Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
wliich had been given in the past, and 1 oan 
Iiold out no hoix) of the policy in regard to agri- 
cultural land in the Highlands being reconsi- 
dered. 

(4) Lowlands.— It was propost^l to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India. ITie Committee made it 
plain, that is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
Buggostlon that before applications for land in 
lovmnd areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an oifioer experienced in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present uny consIderOTion 
of the matter is in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and a^cul- 
tural points of view on the areas in qUMUon.*’ 

(3) Fiji and British Guiana.— In certain 
respects xadians in these cdoniee are under 
disabilities. La Fill, for instance, they are 
practically exduded from both the political 
and the municipal franchise. But the Indian 
population in these colonleB belong almost 
entirely to the labouring edasses and their griev- 
ances are mainly economic. The wages in 
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Fiji are said to be unduly low, and tbe recent 
P^U tax of £1 on eTery adult is regarded as a 
heavy burden. The registrations for purpoees 
of the tax have proceeded nnoothly. It is also 
understood that tlic number oflndians exempted 
from the .tax last year was substantial and then; 
seems no reason to anticipate that the policy of 
exempting those in whose case it will be a real 
hardship to levy the tax will not bo pursued in 
the future. Wages in both Fiji and British 
iluiana are to a large extent dependent on Uie 
sngar market, which is at innsent buoyant. It 
will be possible to form a more accurate opinion 
of the position in Fiji when the report of the 
deputation sent to that colony by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1922 is published. The reports 
of the British Guiana deputation were published 
on the 21st of January 1924. Towards the end 
of the month a deputation from the Colony of 
British Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Kunan, 
Kt., and tbe Honourable Mr. J. C. Liickhoo, 
K.O., arrived in India to rc-afflrm the scheme 
of colonisation which these gentlemen had 
submitted to a committee of the Imperial 
Legislative Council in February 1920 and which 
that committee had generally approved. They 
brought proper credentials from the Govern- 
ment of the Colony and were authorised to 
place this scheme before the Government of 
India and the Indian Legislature for considera- 
tion. The Government of India agreed to give 
the deputation facilities to meet the Standing 
Committee on Emigration of the two Houses 
of the Indian Legislature, and this Committee 
met the deputation, which had, in the mean- 
time, been joined by Messrs. M. Fanday and 
C. A. McBum who respectively represented the 
Hindu and Muhammadan sections of the 
resident Indian community, on the 18th and 
19th of March. Tlie Committee fully discussed 
the scheme with the deputation, but decided 
to defer making any recommendations to the 
Government of India until their next meeting, 
which took place on the 26th May 1924. On 
this occasion the Committee had also the ad- 
vantage of examining Mr. Tewary, who was one 
of the members of the Committee appointed by 
the Government of India which visited British 
Guiana in 1922. After full consideration the 
Standing Emigration Committee reported that 
while they would be inclined to view with favour 
the colonization scheme put forward by the 
deputation, they would, before making any de- 
finite recommendation, like the Government of 
India to depute an officer to British Guiana 
to report on — 

(a) the progress made in providing suitable 
land for prospective settlers, tlie steps 
taken to provide such settlers with 
materials and skilled assistance to 
put up residential accommodation and 
with loans for agricultural develop- 
ment, and the measures instituted to 
improve the sanitary conditions of the 
Colony, especially in respect of drain- 
age and water supply; 

(b) the steps, if any, taken by the Go- 
vernment of British Guiana to provide 
facilities for the repatriation of the 
Indians already settled in tbe Colony 
ivho are willing to return to India ; 


(c) what improvements, if any, have 
taken place in the political ande couo- 
mic status of the resident Indian 
community since the earlier Indian 
deputation visited the colony in 1922 ; 
and 

(d) sentiments of the Hindu residents in 
the matter of croinatlon of their dead. 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh, M.A., o.l.ic., Bar-at- 
Law, has been deputed to British Guiana for 
this puri) 08 e. 

(4) Other Parts of the Empire— In 

Ceylon, Mauritius, and AInlaya, the position of 
Indians has on the wliole LM;en sutisf actor. v, and 
the matters liave gone smootlily. Tlie Govern- 
ment of India liave now a]>poiiited tlieir own 
Agents in (Jeylou and Malaya, in Ceylon, the 
Colonial Government published in 1924 the 
results of a careful enquiry Into the rates of 
wages of Indians on estates in relation to the 
cost of living. The main conclusions arrived at 
were not acceptable to tlie Government of India, 
and In response to further representations made 
by them, the Ceylon Government appointed a 
Committee consisting of the director of Statis- 
tics, Ceylon, as Chairman and the Controller of 
India Immigrant Labour, Ceylon ; Agent of the 
Government of India in Ceylon and four repre- 
sentatives of the Ceylon Flaming community. 
The report of this Committee is under consider- 
ation. In regard to Malaya also the question 
of wages is engaging attention. 

In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requested tliat emigration to the Colony might 
be continued for a further iieriod of one year, 
blit the Government of India in eonsiiltation 
witli ihe Standing Committeu on Emigration 
decided that c‘nTisldoration of the request should 
await the results of a local investigation. The 
Government of Mauritius agreed to receive an 
olftcer for tlie purpose and to give liim all 
facilities ; and in J)('(;einber, 1924, an Indian 
Officer of Government. Kunwar Maharaj Singh, 
left India to conduct the; necessary inquiry. 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s report was publish- 
ed by the Government of India in August 1925. 
The various recommendations made in tho 
report have been commended to tho considera- 
tion of the Colonial Government, 

In Australia, a Bill was introduced in the 
Commonwealth Senate on tho 12th June 192.5 
amending sub-section (5) of section 39 of the 
Commonwealth liUectoral Act, 1918-24, by 
adding after tho word /‘Asia” the words, 

(except British India).” This measure gives 
the (’ommonwealtli franclse to subjects of 
British India at present domiciled in Australia 
and is the fruition of the hopes held out by tbe 
Commonwealth Government to Mr. Sastrl on 
tiie occasion of his visit to Australia in 1922. 
The Bill was passed by tlie Senate and under it 
the Indians will enjoy both the State and 
(Jommouwealth franchise throughout Australia, 
except in Queensland and in Western Australia 
where Indians do not enjoy the suffrage in res- 
pect of election for the Lower House. 
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More than sixty years have gone by since the 
ParM community, in the persons oi the late 
Dadabhai Nooroji and other members of the 
Arm oi Gama & Co., led the way in tlm sojourn 
oi Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men Armly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
Iiondon and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth. 
Three Indians (all belonging to the Parseo 
Community) have sat in the House of Com- 
mons. An Indian has served since 1910 on the 
Judicial Committee of tlie Privy Council. 
Three Indians are on the Secretary of State’s 
Council. In 1919 Lord Sinha led the way as 
the Arst Indian to be raised to the peerage and 
to be appointed a member of the Horae 
Government. In the spring of 1923 Mr. (now 
Sir) Dadiba Dalai was apminted High Com- 
missioner for India being the Arst Indian to 
hold the office. He resigned towards the end 
of 1924 to be succeeded by Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
j)revlously a member of the Government of 
India. The early years of the present 
century saw the gathering of a new Indian 
element in permanent residence — ^that 
of retired officials and business men, or people 
of independent means who from preference 
or In order to have their children educated 
in England, leave the land of their birth 
and seldom if ever visit it again. Further, 
the stream of Indian summer visitors includes 
wealthy people who come regularly. There 
is an Indian Social Club, founded in 1012, | 
with Sir M. M. Dhownaggree as president, 
which arranges for dinners and other 
functions to celebrate Indian festivals or 
to imnour Indian visltoTS of special distinction. 
Sectionally, however, the only Indian com- 
munity to be fully organised is that of the 
Parsls. niey have an incorporated and well- 
endowed Pars! Association of Europe, and have 
established ** Zoroastrian House " (168, Crom- 
welt-road, S.W. 6) as a communal centre. A 
later helpful development has been the forma- 
tion of tlie Britlsh-lndian Union under the presi- 
dency of H. K. H. the Duke of Connaught. 

The Indian Pavilion at the British Empire 
Exhibition in 1924 and 1925 with its gleaming 
towers and minarets and its cool, founts in -filled 
forecourt was one of the most conspicuous and 
admired architectural features of Wembley ; and 
the great popularity of the section was shown 
by the crowded state of the more attractive 
courts day after day. The continuous edu- 
cation of English, Colonial and foreign visitors 
in regard to the prodiicts and artwares of 
India was .of great value and did much to 
spread a vogue for Indian artistic workman- 
ship. This success led to proposals for a 
permanent India House In London to be the 
office of the Higli Commissioner and the Trade 
OommlsBioner and where a show of products and 
artwaie would replace the small, though 
choice exhibition of Indian wares at the 
present office of the High Commissioner for 
India in Grosvenor-Gardens, S.W. 1. 


The Students. 

Under normal conditions it Is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
preponderating element and creates an Indian 
problem. Its numbers multiplied ten or twelve- 
fold in the quarter of a century before the War. 
After a very considerable temporary check 
caused by the Great War the number rapidly 
expanded from 1910 in spite of pressure on 
college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under- graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, Inclu- 
ding heirs of Native States, admitted into our 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow, 
There are over 300 Indians at the Inns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
crease in the number of technical and industrial 
students. .Altogether including techn!';al and 
medical students, there are some 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent, of thorn women) in 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres. 
London absorbs about half the total. 

The Advisers. 

It Is well known that until a few years ago 
the young Indians, apart from inadequately 
supported unofficial effort and the chance of 
coming under the influence of English friends 
of their families, were practically left to their 
own devices. But in April 1909 liOrd Morley, 
created for their benefit a Ihireau of Informa- 
tion and appointed Dr. (now Sir) T. W. Arnold 
to the charge of it under the title of Educational 
Adviser. The Bureau was located at 21, Orom- 
wi;ll-road, together with the National Indian 
Association and the Northbrook Socle^^, which 
were thus given spacious quarters for their 
social work among the young men. (For 
Burmese students distinct club accommodation 
is provided, partly by subventions from Indian 
revenues, in the commodious Albion House, 
Bt. Toter’s Square, Hammersmith, W. 0.) In 
India provincial advisory committees exist to 
help and advise intending students, but in some 
instances have been replaced by University Com- 
mittees. The work of the Bureau rapidly 
expanded, and in consequence Lord Crewe in 
1912 re-organised the arrangements under the 
general charge of a Secretary for Indian 
students, Mr. (now Sir) C. E. Mmiet who 
resigned at tlie close of 1916. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Adviser for Indian Students 
to the Secretary of State. Mr. N. C. Sen 
followed Dr. Arnold as Local Adviser in 
Ijondon . At Oxford, the Oriental Delegacy, and 
at Cambridge, the Inter.-Colleglate Committee 
liave been Instituted to deal with Oriental * 
students generally; whilst Local Advisers for 
Indian students have been appointed at 
Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Those arrangements underwent far reaching 
revision in the autumx^ of 1020 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Oommisslonership for 
India in the United Kingdom. The ** agency 
work ** Sir William Meyer, took over from the 
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Secretary of State included that connected 
with Indian students. Sir T. W. Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointra'*nt long pressed upon him 
as Professor of Arabic ttt the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr. N. O. Sen and Dr. Thomas Quayle as Joint 
Secretaries for the Indian Students' Department. 
Tile administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell- 
road. was consolidated at the offices of the 
High Commissioner in Grosvenor-gardens, 
thereby obviating a good deal of duplication 
of files and papers. 

The whole situation was investigated by a 
committee of intjuiry which sat in 1921 under 
the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. Arrange- 
ments had been made for the Committee to 
continue their investigations In India in the 
cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant. This 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of the recommendations of the unani- 
mous report published in October 1922. The 
opinion was expressed that the only permanent 
solution of the problem is to be found in the 
development of education in India. Atten- 
tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 
ber of Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving efifect to recommen- 
dations made for such development by pre- 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
of an Indian Bar. The Committee held that it 
should be possible to secure admission both to 
British universities and, subject to certain 
reservations, to the works of manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
competent to profit by the facilities afforded, 
provided tliat some machinery existed to ensure 
their distribution to the places best suited to 
their requirements. Subs(’qiicntly a committee 
presided over by Sir Edward Cliamler recom- 
mended the creation of Indian Bars, which 
should have the effect of much reducing the 
number of Indians going to the Inns of Court. 

The students have hosts of non-official 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a confcrouco of represen- 
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tatives of all organisations interested In the 
social and intellectual welfare of yoimg Indlaus 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means tot 
co-ordinating their efforts. Accordln^y the High 
Commissioner held a conference in July 1926, 
when plans were formulated to help to meet the 
needs of students more particularly in respect 
to suitable l)oarding accommodation Ih London. 
The subject had been previously discussed at a 
meeting of the East India Association (April 27, 
1026) when a paper was read by Mr. E. H. 
Brown. The conference came to the conclusion 
that, since non-official effort admittedly docs 
not meet tlie need fully the hostel and club at 
21, Cromwell -road should bo maintained, more • 
particularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers. 

Under the presidency of Lord Hawke and 
the chairmanship of Lord Carmichael, an 
Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 acquired 
its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £16,000. Generous gifts were 
made by some Buling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required. The cricket eleven of the 
Club has an excellent record In matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban clubs. 

A notable development of 1020 was the 
opening of the " Bed Triangle " Shakespeare 
Uut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
students up to the number of 600. The hostel 
was removed to permanent promises 100-112, 
Gowcr-strect, close to University College in the 
autumn of 1923. It is Indian both in concep- 
tion and control, the warden Mr. P. A. Eunga- 
nadhan, and committet^ being responsible not to 
the National Council of Y. M. C. A. in London 
but to the Indian National Council in Calcutta. 
While the organization has a definitely moral 
and spiritual, as well as a social purpose, it 
is not a })roBeIytlsing agency. There is a steady 
average of 600 mombers. and the hostel is 
exceptionally fortunate in securing the volun- 
tary services of men and women of great dis- 
tinction in many fields for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures. 
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Per cent. 


1 Day, 


1 Week, 


1 Month, 


1 Year, 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P, 

RB. A. 

P. 

RB. 

A. 

p. 

5 

0 

0 

2*680 

0 

1 

6 

0 6 

8 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3*1,66 

0 

1 

10 

0 8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3*682 

0 

2 

1 

0 9 

•4 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4*208 

0 

2 

5 

0 10 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4*734 

0 

2 

0 

0 12 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5*260 

0 

3 

0 

0 18 

4 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

5*786 

0 

3 

4 

0 14 

8 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6^312 

0 

3 

8 

1 0 

0 

I 12 

0 

0 
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Societies: Uteiarf, Scientific 
and Social. 


AaBIOUIiTUSAIi AND HORTIOCimTBAL SOCIETY 
Of India (Calcutta). — ^Founded 1820. 
A Glass Annual subscription Bs. 32. En> 
trance fee Es. 8. B Class Annual subscription 
Es. 12. SecrUarVy S. Percy* Lancaster* v.l.b., 
F.R.H.S., M.R.A.B. 1, Aliporc Eoad, Aliporo. 

AGRI-HOBTlOUlNrURAL SOCIETY OF BURMA.— 
Superintendent t E. B. Cooper, Ksq., f.r.h.s.; 
SecretarVtlAaXLng Pon, Esq., Agri-Horticultural 
Gardens* Kandawglay, Eangoon. 

Aori-Hobticultural Society of Madras.— 
Established 1836. Quarterly subscription 
tor members in Class A Hs. 7, in Class B 
Es. 3. Preaidenti H. E. The Et. Hon. Vis- 
count Goschen ; Chairman . The Hon. Mr. 
W. W. PhilliiJs, I. 0. 8.; Hon. Secretary, 
Mrs. P. B. Wathen Hon. Trea- surer, D&w&n 
Bahadur G. Haruinaswamy Chetty Garu, 
Tcynampott, S.W., Madras. 

Anglo-Indian League.— To Protect the 
interests of Anglo-Indians. President Dr. H. 
W. B. Moreno, Hon. SecretRi-y.- —Mr. 

C. Dover ; Office : 86, Dharamtola Street, 
Calcutta. 

anthropological Society of Bombay.— 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers ; 
and to publish a Journal containing the 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
scription Es. TO. Hon. Secretary, Sliams-ul- 
Ulnia Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
C.l.E., 172, Hornby Hoad, Bombay. 

BENARES MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY.— Founded 
in 1018 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research In the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a Journal ** The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society** in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 60 members from all parts of 
India. Admission feeEs. 10. Annual sub- 
scription Es. 12 .resident members) and Es. 5 
(non-resident members). Patron : Sir William 
Marris, k.o.s.i., k.o.i.e.; Lije President, Dr. 
Guiesh Prasad* M. A. (Can tab), n. Be.; Seerdary, 
Prof. Gorakh Prasad, M. Sc.; Treasurer t Prof. 
Syamacharan De, M.A. 

Bbandarkar Oriental Ebsbarch Institute, 
Poona. — The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917* the 80tb birthday of Sir 
E. G. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. £. 
Lord WiUingdon, who became its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects arc to publish critical edi- 
tions of Gixts and original works bearing on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library* to train students in 
the metiiods of research and to act as an 
Infonnation bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies. Sir E. G. Bhandarkar 
has already bequeatliod to the Institute his 


valuable private library of Oriental books. 
Since the Ist of April 1018 the Government 
of Bombay have transferred to the Institute 
the unique colleotion of manHsorlPts 
at the Deccan Oolletre tOBBthoT with 
a maintenance grant of Es. 8,0()0 a year. 
Government have likewise entrusted to the 
Institute a grant of Es. 12,000 a year for the 
publication of the Government Oriental Seri'.'s. 
'ilie Institute has undertaken to edit the 
Mahabharata critically at the request of the 
Chief of Aundh who has promised a grant of 
Es. 5,000 annually for that purpose. Grants 
have also been promised by the University of 
Itombay, and the Governments of Burma, 
Baroda and Mysore. The Institute has a 
journal called * ‘ Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute ’* published twice a year. It also 
hiild under its auspices the First Oriental 
Conference on tlio 6th, 6th and 7th of Novem- 
ber 1910 under the patronage of H. E. Sir 
George Lloyd and the presidtuicy of Sir E. G. 
Bharidarkar. Owing to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, the Ins- 
titute is housed in a fine building near the 
hills behhid the Home of tlie Scjrvants of 

I Inciia Society. Minimum membership dues 
Es. 10 a year or Es. 100 compounded for lift; 
members can borrow books from the library 
and get the Journal free and other publica- 
tions at concession rates. Seerdary, Dr. V. 
G. Faraujpc, M.A., ll.b., d. Litt. (Paris). 

Bombay Aet Boouett.— F ounded 1688; to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitkms 
of Pictures and Applied Aits, and to assist 
In the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery tor pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 
held every January. Annual subscription 
Es. 10 ; Life member Es. 100. SamUtry, S. V. 
Bbandarkar, Bandra* Bombay. 

Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society. — F ounded 1804, to investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences^and Lite- 
rature. Annual subseriptiou Es. 60. Secretary, 
Mr. L. W. H. Young, Town Hall, Bombay. 

Bombay Natural History Society.— Found- 
ed 1883, to promote the study of Natural 
History in all its branches. The Society 
has a membership of about 1.700 and a 
museum with a representative collection of« 
the different vertebrates and invertebrates 
found in the Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 
1921 tlio Society was entrusted with the 
management of the Natural History Section 
of the Prince of Wales Museum, and a great 
)mrt of the Society’s collections have been 
trariHforred to that Museum. A Journal Is 
published quarterly whidi oontains articles 
ou natural history and sport as well as des- 
criptions of new species and local lists of 
different orders. In the more recent num- 
bers, serial articles on game birds, common 
snal^* and common butterflies have been 
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appoarlng. Annual Bubscriptlon Ha. 25 
Entrance fee its. 20. Patron^ H. B>. H. 
the Prince of Wales ; Vice-Patron^ H. H. 
The Slaharao of Gutch, 0 . 0 .SJ., g.o.i.e. ; 
President^ H. E. The Et. Hon. Sir Leslie 
Wilson, P.O., G.O.I.E., O.M.G., D.8.O. ; Viee- 
P residents f The Hon, Sir Norman Macleod 
and H. H. the Maharao of Cutch, G.C.S.I., 
O.C.I.E., llev. E. Blattf'r, S.J., 

Honorary Secretary, It. A. Si)euccr, K.56.8. ; 
Curator, S. H. Prater, o.M.z.s., Asstt. Cura- 
tory, C. A. McCann ; ; Head Clerk, Mr. A. ¥. 
Fernandes ; Offices : 6, Apollo Street, 

Bombay. 

British akv Fobbioh Biblb Sooibtt.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country. 
It has a Auxiliaries In India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab* 
iished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liary in 1846, the Punjab Auxiliary in 3868, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1876, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1890. The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
The following table shows the growth in th( 

the past few irears in India and Burma : — 

ClBOULATION OF THE 


in nearly 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached nearly 8,00,000 copies in 
1924. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the various vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass University examinations, as 
under : — 

The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates. 

Portions of Scriptures in the important ver- 
naculars have been prc'pared in raised type 
for th(^ use of the Blind and large grants 
of mon(‘y are annually given to the dlf- 
fenmt Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women's work. Besi- 
des the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land the American Bible Society and the 
Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society. 

British & Foreign Bible Society's work during 

3.F.B.S. IN India. 


AuxHlaries. 

1924. I 

1923. 

1 

1922. 

1921. 

1020. 

Calcutta 

107,084 

148,026 

111,579 

190,991 

177,963 

Bombay 

161,263 

133,608 

181,388 

286,134 

416,061 

Madras 

215,247 

231,681 

249,679 

336,028 

312.464 

Bangalore 

31,138 

45,009 

35,866 

45,097 

07,482 

North India 

144,930 

191,692 

160,941 

200,873 

458,204 

Punjab 

61,781 

65,678 

71,369 

61,149 

104,596 

Burma 

63,472 

65,882 

08,300 

09,909 

117,968 

Total copies of Scriptures 

78 4,91. 5 

881,516 

879,1 28 

1,316,181 

1,664,757 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
other Anxiliaries and agencies during the year. 


British Indian Peoples’ Association. — To 

protect the ‘ulerests ‘d Domiciled Eurojieans, 
Anglo-Indians and Indians alike. President : 
Jtaja Bishee Case Law, o.i.K,, m l.c. Joint 
Hon. Secr. taries : Dt. H. W . 3i. Moreno, 
M.L.O., fibd Mr. N. Sircar, B. Sc. Office : 
85 Dharamtola Street, Calcutta. 

British Medical association (Bombay 
Branch). — ^Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 1 
nance of the honour and Interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary, Dr. D. B. 
Bardi, Bombay. 

Boxbat Medical UNiov.^Founded 1883 
to promote friendly Interepurse and exchange 
of ^W8 and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
B^ical profession in Bombay. The entrance 
fee for Besident members Bs« 5, monthly sub- 
scription Bs. 2. Absent members Be. 1, and 
non-resident members yearly subscription Bs,. 
6. Hon. President., Dfi V. Bhajekar ; Hon.. 
Viee-Preeidenils,,DT. S. H. Banker and Dr. 
PeBhni(»okh ; lion. JAhrnriuns, Dr. S. Popat 


and Dr. Lam, r.c.; Tlnn. Treasurer, Dr. P. T. 
Patel ; and Hon. Serretnnes. Dr. S. 1*. Kapa- 
diauTid .T. E, SpeiieiT, Top Floor, Alice Build- 
ing, Hornby Boad, Bombay. 

Boitbat Sanitary Association.— Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general ; (b) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, if possible, 
by holding classes and examinations; (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving priz^ 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
dUlgeat application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise; (d) to arrange tor homely talk 
or almple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
llties or chawia give facilities. The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, which 
has lafiply boon built by the Associgtjoii, af; g 
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coat of nearly B«. 1.00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Willingdon 
in March, 1014, and opened In March, 1915. 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Ijectnrellall, Library, Museum, etc., and 
also provides accommodation for King George 

V. Anti-Tuberculosis liCagiie Dispensary 
transferred to the Municipality in 1024 and 
Museum and the office of the Assistant Health 
Officer, C and D Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station. Hon. Secretary ^ Dr. J. E. Sandllands, 
M.O., M.A., M.P., Executive Health Officer, 
Bombay. 

Eokopean Association. — The European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European De- 
fence Association, but the present title was 
adopted in 1913. The Association has for 
Its major object the organisation of European 
influence in the political life of India. The 
Head Offices (Central Administration) are at 
17, Stephen Court, Park Street, Calcutta ; 
President, Sir Hubert CaiT ; Vive-PresuieiUH, 
Mr. J. Tjangford James and Mr. E. Villier, 
ac.L.O. ; General Secretary, Colonel J. D. Craw- 
ford, P.S.O., M.O., M.L.A. ; AnKt. General Sec- 
retary, Miss L. I. Lloyd; Hon. General Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. G. Dixon, o.h.e., Publication, 
The European Association Quarterly llc- 
vlew.’* obtainable from any Itranch or from 
the (ieneral Scerc^tary. 

Beanohks op the European Association.—’ 

Assam, Cinnamara P. O.^Honorary Secretary 
Mr. "W. E. Nicholson. 

Benoal (Eastern), Naratanoanj.— 

A. P. Godden ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. K. P. 
Tlldesley. 

Bengal (Western;, Asansol. — Chairman, Dr. 

W. P. O’Connor ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. .T. 

Archer. 

Bihar (North;, Mozufperpore.— CZ/ oimn?? 
and Hon. Secretary, Mr. K. Jv. Mackenzie, 

M.L.C. 

Bombay. — Chairman, Mr. L. Iflunt ; Serre- 
tary, Miss M . M . lirown. 

Burma, BANQOON. — Chairman and Hon. Sec- 
retary, Mr. G. S. Clark. 

Caohar, Chanpranathpur.— C 7<at'rman and 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. T. A. Everard. 

Calcutta. — Chairman, Mr. H. E. Watson; 
Secretary, Miss L. I. Lloyd. 

Chittagong.— Mr. A. J. Cooper; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. 11. S. Vipan. 

Darjeeling. — Chairman, Mr. E. Scartli ; 

Hon. Seerdary, Mr. li. S. Hutchinson. 

Delhi. — At present administered by the Cen- 
tral Administration. — All communications 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, 
17 Stephen Court, Park Street, Calcutta. 
DooarS, Matelli P. O. — Chairman, Mr. W. L. 
Travers, o.b.k., M.L.C.; Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
O. L. Shaw. 

.JAMSHEDPUR.- C/mrnwffn, Mr. E. C. Temple ; 
Hon, Secretory, Mr. .1. M. Smltn, 


Kankanara, Naihati.— CAoirrnan, Mr. J. Me" 
Ewan; Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. D. Leltch. 

Madras. — Chairman, Sir A, M. MacDougall; 
lion. Secretary, Mr. J. W. Cliitty. 

Mandhum, SijiiA P. O.- (Chairman, T&t.H. Or. 
M. Bathgate ; Hon. Sccrctan/, Mr. C. Dunlop. 

Moulmein. — Chairman, Mr. W. A. W. Dawn; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. S. (\ Jones. 

Punjab, Lahore. — Chaitman, Mr. Owen Eo- 
berts; Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. J. Campbell. 

EAJPUTANA, Ajmer.— C/mm/mw, Mr. E. SIcv- 
wright; Hon. Secretary/, Mr. B. S. E. Gow, 

Sind, Karachi. — Chairman, Mr. J. Humphrey, 
o.B .E. ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. Jacob. 

ISylhet, Lungla P. 0.— Chairman, Mr. A. 
Brown ; Hon. Secretary, Dr. Eice. 

United Provinces, Cawnpore. — Chairman, 
Mr. S. H. Taylor; lion. Secretary, Mr. J. G. 
Eyan. 

Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science (Calcutta). — Honorary Secretary, Prof. 

C. V. Eaman, m.a., d.Sc., P.R.s., 210, Bow 
Bazaar Street, Calcutta. 

Indian Chemical Society. — ^Was founded in 
1924 with Sir P. C. Ibiy as President, and 
Professor J. N. Mukherjec, 92, Upper Circular 
Eoad, Calcutta, as Secretary. Bombay Mem- 
bers of the Council, Dr. A. E. Normand (Wil- 
son College) and Dr. A. N. Mcldrum (Eoyal 
Institute of Science). 

Indian Institute of Political and Social 
Science.— Pounded on 30th March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social science in general and Indian polituial 
and social prol)lcms in particular in all tlieir 
aspects taking the terms * political * and 
‘ social ’ in their widest sense ; to organise 
free and well-informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs- 
tract ])olitical and social qucistions ; to for- 
mulate considered views on current ]>olitical 
and social questions ; to publish literature 
and make rei)re8entations from time to time 
<)ii questions arising or necessary to be, raised 
in the interest of the public ; and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects. Office : Sciivants of India 
Society, Sandhurst lload . President, K. Na- 
tarajan. Esq., H.A., Secretaries, Di;, B. E. 
Ambedkar, D.sc., (Econ.), London, Bar-at- 
J4iw, and Mr. C. S. Deole, b.a. 

Indian Mathematical Society— Founded in 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India. It conducts a bi-monthly 
journal in which papers on mathematical sub- 
jects are published and maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodicals in all • 
languages and now books on the subjects 
The library Is located In the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are 
circulated to members by i)ost. The jhumal 
of the Society is published in Madras. There 
are about 225 members from all parts of 
India. President, Balakrara, i.o.S., District 
.fudge, Ahmedabad; Secretaries, Prof. P. V. 
Seshu Aiyer, Madras, and Prof. M. T. Narani- 
engar, Bangalore ; Librarian, Prof. V. B. 
Naik, Poona. 
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INDIAN SOOIBTT OP ORIENTAL ART (Calcutta. 
— Presideni, Sir Eajcndra Nath Mookerje^J, 
K.O.I.E.; Vice-President^ Mr. O. C. Gangoly ; 
Joint Hon. Secretaries^ 0. W, E. Cotton, and 
G. N. Tagoro ; Assistant Seeretar}/, I*. Cha- 
ttcrjco. Jfon. Treasurer, llai Eaniudra lial D;‘, 
Bahadur; Office: — OA Corporation Stroi'il. 

Hindustiiun Buildings, First lloor, ('alcutta. 

INDIA Sunday School Union. -Tlic India 
Sunday School is an intcrdenoininatimial or- 
ganisation liaving as its object the cstablish- 
nient and strengthening of Christian Sunday 
Schools throughout the Indian Empire. It 
(unbraces a number of Auxiliaries, which are 
generally associatcid with particular languagii 
areas. Both in the local Unions and in the 
(Jtmtral organisation, help is given by foreign 
and Indian work<Ts of almost all denomina- 
tions. 

The I. S. S. U. was founded in Allahabad in 
1876, and reorganised in 1922. Its Gcmeral 
Committee is maae up of the offleers, repr(;- 
sentatives of the National (’liristian Council, 
the Mid-India Itepresentative (Christian Coun- 



India appointc^d by the W. S. S. A. Funds 
ar(! iberally i)rovided for the support of 
workers by the British Committee of the 
W. S. S. A. and by the International Bible 
Heading Association. The Head(iuartors of 
the Union Is in Jubbulpore, C. P. A. Teacher 
'Training institution is being opened, pro- 
bably in 192C, in Coonoor, Nilgiris, property 
and buildings for which have been given by 
g(meroiis friends. 

The chief activities of the Union arcs — (1) 
The iniblication and sale of literature in En- 
giish and various vernaculars, dealing with 
child study, rcsligious training, lesson coursers 
and teacher’s helps, (2) The training of 
tc'achers by means of lecture courses and 
h(dp in private study. (3) The arrangement 
of (ixaminations in English and vernaculars 
in connection with the various courses i)ro- 
vided, for which cc'rtiflcates, medals and 
Scripture awards are given. (I) The en- 
couragement of Daily Bible Beading as an 
aid to the spiritual life. (5) Tlie encourage- 
ment of teachers and other workers by 
means of conventions and conferences in 
connectioii with the Auxiliaries. The Month- 
ly Publication of the Union is the I. S. S. 
.ToiimaWedited by the Bov. A. G. Atkins ; 
it contains notes on the British and American 
International Lesson Courses, and articles, 
reports, etc., helpful to workers among 
young people. The Teacher Training I)c- 
Mrtment is in the hands of Mr. E. A. Annctt, 
Keswick Cottage, Coonoor. 

Approximately 15,000 schools, with 6,000,000 
scholars and 20,000 teachers, are touched 
by these activities. 

The Offleers of the Union arc — Presided, 
Bishop J, W. Bobinson, m.e., Church, Delhi ; 
Treasurer, The Bev. Joseph Passmore, 
O.L.s., Madras ; General Secretarp, The Bev. 
A, G. Atkins, Jubbulpore. 

Institution of Engineers (INDIA).—The orga- 
nisation of the Institution commenced in 
1919 and it was inaugurated by H. E. Lord 


Chelmsford early in 1921. Its object is to pro- 
mote and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same 
lines LB are adopted by the Institutions of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers in the 
United Kingdom. The standard of quali- 
fication is the same. Membership is divided 
into three classes, vie., Members, Associate 
Members and Associates, and there is an ad- 
dithmal class for students. President, H. 
Burkinshaw ; Secretary, F. Powell Williams. 
Offices — 26, Chowringhcc, P. 0. Box 609, 
Calcutta. 

Madras Fine Arts Society. — Patron: — H. E. 
the Bt. Hon. Viscount Goschen ; President: — 
The Hon. Mr. Justice (5. E. Odgers, 
Secretary :~S. Wadsworth, i.e.s.. High Court, 
Madras. 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
op the Boyal Asiatic Society.— 

G. W. Bromhead, Esq., High Boad, Nun- 
gambakam, Madras . 

national Horse Breeding and show Society 
OP India. — Formed In 1923. Objects: To 
form a national body of public opinion on 
horse-breeding matters ; to encourage and 
promote horse breeding in India; to protect 
and promote the Interests of horse breeders 
and to give them every encouragement ; to 
improve and standardise the various types of 
horses bred in India ; to prepare an Indian 
stud book ; and to promote uniformity in an 
matters connected with horse shows In India. 
Patron — H. E. The Viceroy. President — • 
Major-General Sir Bernard James, O.B., O.I.E., 
M.V.o. Offg. Secretary — Major B. S. Scott, 
Simla. 

National Indian Association. — Founded in 
1870. Its objects are : — (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country. (6) To co-operate 
with all efforts made for advancing Education 
and Social Beform In India, (c) Q'o promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of India, In all the proceedings 
of the Association the principle of non-inter- 
lerence in religion and avoidance of jxilitical 
controversy is strictly maintained. It has 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur, Oalciitta, Bangpur and Lahore. 
Hon. Secretary, Miss Bock, 21, Gromwell-road, 
I/)ndon. Publication, The Indian Magazine 
and Review, a monthly Journal whichiChronicleB 
the doings of the Association in England and 
in India, and takes note of movements for 
educational and social progress. It publishes 
articles about the East to interest Western 
readers, and articles about the West to 
interest readers in the East. 

Life MBHBER9.--Ten Guineas. Annual Subscrip- 
tions : Members one Guinea ; County Mem- 
bers, Ten shillings; Associates Students, 
Seven shillings and Six pence. 

PASSENGERS* AND TRAFFIC BELIEF ASSOCIA- 
TION. (Established in 1915) ; Head Office — 
139, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. Objects : 
- (a) To inquire into and ascertain grievances 
with respect to passengers in India generally. 
(b) To petition Government, Local bodies. 
Bail way, Steamers and other companies' 
carrying passengers and traffic; to take all 
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proper and necessary steps to obtain redress 
with regard to the said grievances, (c) To 
hold periodical meetings and discuss ques- 
tions relating to grievances, (d) To start 
branch ofiQcos throughout India, and to 
uffiLliato societies and bodies having 
objects sindlar to this Association, (c) To 
start a fund to meet expenses for carrying out 
the objects of tlie Association. Branches 
(1) Karachi, (2) Adas, (15) Mahuva.iVcsfrfcni, 
Mr. Lalii Karanji, m.l.o., j.p. ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Messrs. Laxmidas Ilaoji Talrsey and 
Fazul Ibraliim Kahimtoolla ; Hon. Secretaries, 
Mr. Jivraj Goculdas Nensey and Khan Baha- 
dur P. E. Ghamat and Assistant Seefrelary : 
C. M. Desai, B.A. 

PHILATELIC SOCIETY OP INDIA.— Formed March 
1897 ; Annual subscription Ra. 16. Secretary : 
Jno. Godinho, 16, Burrow‘8 Street, Bombay. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OP INDIA (Calcutta). 
— Annual subscription Rs. 30 (Town Mem- 
bers) and Rs. 15 (Mofussil members). En- 
trance fee Rs. 20 and Rs. 10. The Society 
distributes a monthly journal to members, 
and undertakes developing, printing and 
enlarging work from its members only. There 
are excellent work-rooms apparatus and 
reading rooms at the Society’s Headquarters 
at 40, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. Hon. 
Secretary: J. A. E. Evans, 40, Chowringhee 
Road, Calcutta. 

POONA Seva Sadan Society.— T his Institution 
was started in 1909 by the late Mrs. Ramabai 
Ranade, Mr. G. K. Bevadhar and a few other 
ladies and gentlemen in Poona and registered 
in 1917. It is now working independently, 
though for a few years in the beginning 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan. Its main object Is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 
sionary work undertaking educational and medi- 
cal activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non-sectarian basis. 
Nominal fees arc now Isdug charged for instruc- 
tion, except for the Music Classes and for 
Special Classes in English, etc. There are 
eight different departments sub-divided into 
63 classes, arrangements are made for train- 
ing Nurses and Mid wives and women Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons at the Sassoon Hospital, 
Poona, and a hostel is maintained for the 
former and two for those attending the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon’s Classes. The number in 
these three hostels is now about 85 to 90. Be- 
sides there is a full-fledged Training College 
named after Bai Motlibai Wadia with about 86 
students for being trained as Mistresses for 
Vernacular schools. This College is probably 
the only college in India maintained by a 
non-official, non-Christian missionary body 
teaching the full course. The results of the 
Certificate Examinations held in the year 1923- 
24 under the authority of the local G overnment 
Training College for Women were as follows : 
III year 0, n year 11, and I year 21, thus 
working up the percentage of 60. In 1926 
the percentage passes was slightly Idgher. The 
total number of certificates granted so far is 
255 now. The Practising School for little girls 
attached to the Training College has now 
tep c.|assps with 260 students reading up to 


the Marathi VI Standard, English being 
taught in the top three standards. Primary 
Classes for grown up women teaching up to 
the Marathi V Standard are attended by 
about 150 women. It is here that poor women 
are recruited for training as a teacher, nurse, 
midwife, or doctor. Special classes for teach- 
ing English, First Aid, Home Nursing were 
attended by about 60 students; the Music 
Classes by 162 students, and the Work-room 
Classes for teaching Sewing, Embroidery, 
Hosiery and Weaving by 150 women Thus 
the total number of pupils is 900 to-day. 
There are two branches of the Society started 
at Satara and Baramati wlilch named after 
Lady Vithaldas Thakersey, the wife of the 
greatest helper of the Society so far, the late Sir 
Vithaldas B. Thakersey. Besides there are, 
branches started at Bombay, Sliolapur, 
Ahmednagar, Allbag and Nasik for cither edu- 
cational or medical work or for both. Thus the 
total number of women and girls including 
150 duplications on the rolls at these various 
Centres of the Society is nearly 1,260. There 
are in Poona five hostels, two of which are 
located at the headquarters and the other 
three In the Haste’s Peth and the Somwar Peth 
for Nurses, etc., under training at the Sassoon 
Hospital. The number of resident students is 
above 210 in these live hostels. In connection 
with the medical branch a committee has 
been formed in England, which will enable the 
Society to send fully qualified Nurses there to 
undergo further training. I'hero is an active 
Infant Welfare centre and aiito-natal clinics 
with the average daily attendance of 50 exclu- 
ding expectant mothers. The Society is exten- 
ding its medical activities by undertaking, with 
the liclp of two charitable I’nists in Bombay, 
to work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Welfare, Child welfare and General nursing 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 
Community tmder tlie supervision of Mr. G. K. 
Bevadhar, the organiser of the scheme. This 
scheme lias a Maternity Hospital and Nursing 
Home, and tlirec Infant Welfare lientrcs. Be- 
sides, th(?se Maternity Hospitals and Nursing 
Homes at Ahmednagar and AUliag under the 
management of the society in connection with 
other organizations. Now Her Excellency the 
Countess of Reading, Lady Wilson, Lady Lloyd, 
Lady Willingdon, Lady Sydenham and 
Lady Chelmsford are Hon. Patronesses. The 
institution is largely dependent u||on public 
contributions and Government distance. 
The annual expenditure roughly comes up 
now to Rs. 2,40,000. President: Shrimant 
Shoubliagyavatl the Ranisaheb of Sangli ; 
Honorary Organiser and General Secretary : Mr, 
G opal Krishna Bevadhar, M. A.; Local Secretary 
and Treasurer : Mrs. Yamunabal Bhat ; Lady 
Superintendent and Secr^ary for Development 
and Collections : Mrs. Janakibai Bhat ; Hon. 
Secretary, Nursing Committee : Rao Bahadur 
Br. P. V. Shikkhare, l.m. &.8. fon leave), 
Br. V, C. Gokhale, l.m. & s. (acting). Hon, 
Secretary t Infant Welfare Centre : Br. N. L. 
Ranade, B.A., M.B.B.S. 

Press-Owners* assooution, Bombay- 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
Interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied traded* to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
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proprietors and to take such steps as may 
be neoeasary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 

Oj0les: — Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Boad, Bombay 4. 

President: — Shet Pandurang Javjee. 
Secretaries: — ^Mr. C. S. Deole, b.a. and Manilal 
C. Modi. 

RANGOON Literary SooiETY.—Preeident, H.E. I 
The Governor of Burma. Hon. Secretary^ ' 
Mrs. C. Peacock, 17, York Koad. 

Beoriation Club Instituie. — This Institu- 
tion was started in 1912-13 by the members 
of the Ismaily Dharmic (religious) Library 
in Bombay. Its central office is in Bombay 
with branches at Alimodabad, Ahmednagar, , 
Karachi, Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, Warangal, 
etc. The alms and objects of the society 
are to elevate and improve the social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and witli that 
intent to found primary schools, associations ! 
and such departments and to take all con- ! 
structive means to achieve the above objects- ! 
The Institute has 2 orphanages with J50 i 
inmates, industrial works, domestic Indus- ; 
tries, siiles depots, Clubs, Libraries, etc. ! 
It also issues an Anglo- Vernacular paper i 
•* The Ismaily 'J lie annual expenditure | 
of tlie institut-e roughly comes to about Ka. 1 1 
lac, Hon. Secretary, Mr. Hasan Lalji Hevraj. | 
Botab Society or arts, Indian Sbotios.— i 
This Society was founded in London in 
1754. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 
Society, gives the following account of 
the Indian Section, In 1867, a proposition 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council suggesting that ** a 
special section be formed for India, another 
for Australia, one for English, America and 
BO on.” It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and in 
1868 he renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a committee j 
which should organise conferences on Indian ■ 
subjects. This time the suggestion was i 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde Clarke ' 
himseJf was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
Into the Indian Section, were started. ” The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most important department of tlie Society. 

It has had great results in India by spread- ■ 
ing information as to the directions which ■ 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully I 
take, and In England by giving similar In- ! 
formation as to the industrial resources and ! 
progress of India itself. The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Indian 
press in supplying useful Information to it. 

It has been of great value to the Society ; 
Itself as the means by which many members ' 
have been added to its list, so that In fact, j 
thanks to a v^ large extent to the work I 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section ; 
for the Colonies, a largo proportion of the 


present number of members come from the 
dependencies of the Enmire abroad.** Set- 
rttary of the Society : G. K. Menzies, m.a. ; 
Secretary of the Indian and Dominione and 
Colonics Stations : S. Hlgby, o.i.B., 18, John 
Street, Adelphl, London, W. 0. 2. 

Servants bv Ihdu SooiBTT.—Tbe Servants 
of India Society which was founded by 
the late Mr. Gopol JS!rishna Qokhale, 
in 1905, has Its Head-quarters in 
Poona and its objects are ** to twn national 
missionaries for the service of India and to 
promote by all constitutional means the 
true interests of tlie Indian people.** Its 
government is vested in the Vlrst member 
or President and a Council. On the death of 
Mr. Gokliale in February, 1916, the Bight 
Hou’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was elected 
President and continues to hold the 
olfico being duly re-olecjted thrice. Besides 
the headquarters, it has at present four 
branches, viz., (1) in Bombay, (2) in Madras, 
(3) in the United Provinces, (4) in the Central 
Provinces. Moreover, it has several addi- 
tional centres of its activities under the 
branches such as, Calicut, Mangalore, Luck- 
now, Lahore and Cuttack in Orissa. Eacli 
Branch consists of ordinary members, mem- 
bers under training and permanent assistAnts 
who work Under the direction of a Senior Mem • 
her. Mr. N. M. Joshi, a nombiated member 
of the legislative Assembly representing 
labour interests. The brandies engage botli 
in propagandist and active work of political, 
educational social, rural credit co-operative 
and philanthropic character in which they 
secure the help of a large number of 
Voluntary workers, both men and women. 
A fair idea of the work of a branch can be 
had from a brief description of the operations 
of the Bombay Branch whose members 
have so far undertaken activities in various 
fields. (1) Social purity like the Holika Samme- 
lan of Bombay, (2) S<^ial reform organization 
under tiie aospices of the Indian National 
Social Conference, (3) rousing public opinion 
about elementary education, (4) promotion 
of the cause of elevation and education 
of Indian women by building up institutions 
like the Poona Seva Sadan, with 1,096 
(including duplications of about 160) 
women and girl pupils in nearly 63 classes 
of its 8 departments and five hostels 
In tlie city. Mr. G. K. Devadhar, M.A., is its 
Hun. Organiser and General Secretary. (6) 
Social Service os carried out by the Social 
Service League of Bombay of which Mr. N. 
M. Joshi, B.A., is the Honorary General 
Secretary, (6) spiead of co-operative movement 
among tiic agricnlturists, compositors in the 
city of Poona and mill-hands in Bombay. The 
co-operative societies, as at Hadapsar and 
other villages around Poona, started for the 
benefit o! these poor people, number over 85 
with a total membership of over 1,800, capital 
of nearly three lakhs and a totiU turn-over 
of five lakhs per year. Nineteen of these 
societies which are in Bombay for poor labour- 
ing classes are so conducted as to free their 
members entirely from their chronic indeb- 
tedness. Their membership of the latter 
groun consists of sweepers, scavengers 
mill-hands numbering above 550 and debt 
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^oimtlng to nearly three lakhs of ri^es have 
been cleared off. Bforeover, educational 
work Tias organised by' starting a 
Co-operative Quarterly and by starting 
a Co-operative Secretaries* Training Class in 
Bombay for 60 Secretaries from the 
various districts for three years. These 
are now transferred to the Central Co-opera- 
tive Institute, Bombay, of which Mr. G. K. 
Devodhar is now the Vice-President. These 
three experiments on such a scale were the 
first of their kind in India, (7) relief 
work connected with wide-spread calamities 
by o^anizing the Plague Balief Committee 
of Poona, which succeeded in making 
inoculation popular in the Deccan, the Salum- 
bra Fire Belief Committee which arranged 
for the Belief to sufferers for five years and by 
undertaking a scheme of non-official relief 
during the famines of 1907-08 and 1914 in the 
United Provinces, ihe famine in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar of 1911-12 and the famine oi 
1918 In the district of Ahmednagatf and that 
of 1918-1919 in Gujerat and the Deccan ; 
and in 1920 in Orissa near Purl, (8) 
Influenza relief was well organized by 
members of these associations in ]5ombay 
and Poona. Since the outbreak of the 
Malabar Bebelllon in August 1921 the 
members of the Society organised the work 
of relief which was administered with tlie 
help of outside organisations like the Poona 
Seva Stidan. ’^le Y.M.O.A., etc., and in col- 
lecting funds from all over the country e8i)e- 
cially Bombay. Thus from all over the coun- 
try substantial help to the extent of nearly 
Bs. 50,000 was collected. For the first 
six r.ionths about 19 camps with nearly 27,000 
men, women and children of all castes and 
creeds were maintained very efficiently and 
during the later six months thousands of 
Hindu and Moplah families were supported 
in their villages in the disturbed and the 
destroyed parts of the district of Malabar. 
This work was closed in the beginning of Octo- 
ber 1922. Mr. G. K. Devadhar as Vice- 
President of the Malabar Central Belief Com- 
mittee directed the work on behalf of the 
Servants of India Society. In 1924 the 
Society organised the South Indian Flood 
Belief Central Fund In Bombay with a view 
to giving relief to the poor people, especially 
the Panohamas, who had suffered from 
unprecedented floods in the districts of 
Malabar, Trldilnopoly, Coimbatore, Tanjore, 
and the Indian States of Mysore, Travancore 
and Cochin. Mr. Q. K. Devadhar is the lion. 
General Secretary and Treasurer and Mr. 
C. S. Deole, one of the Hon. Secretaries of 
the Fund. The distribution of relief was 
carried on with the help of Y. M. C. A. workers 
in the different districts, (9) organizing, 
public opinion on the question of 
Indians in South Africa, (10) its political i 
work is conducted strictly on constitutional 
lines and thus it was able to start District 
Congress Committees in several wards of 
the city of Bombay. These conducted 
a political quarterly, (11) it BtartedJn Bom- 
bay an organisation called thl^ Indian 
Economic Society with a view to promoting 
the study of Inaian economics on right lines 
and also conducted a vernacular class 
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Mr. C. S. Deole, B.A., Is one of the Hon 
Seorotarles. (12) A new association called 
the Indian Liberal CJlub has been started to 
carry on political propaganda. It is now re- 
organized as Institute of Economics and 
Politics. Besides, the society was engaged 
in conducting a scheme of welfare work to 
supply cheap grain, cheap cloth and cheap 
credit at Jamshedpur, Mr. K. J. Chitalia one 
of its Members has started a Gujarati ladies' 
organisation called the Bhagini Samaj for 
work among women in Gujarat and Kathia- 
war. Mr. A. V. Thakkar has started 
in the District of Panch Mahals in 
Gujarat a mission for the Bhils for the 
improvement of the Bhil population and 
it is called the Bhil Seva MandaL The 
Society also takes active interest in the 
organisation of labour movement in India. 
Two of its Members, Messrs. N. M. Joslil and 
B. B. Bakhale arc conducting a labour 
monthly, called the “ All-India Trade Union 
Bulletin,** which has been recognised as the 
Official organ of the AU-Indla Trade Union 
Congress. Quite recently the United 
Provinces Branch organised a band of 
volunteers who rendered assistance. In a 
manner that called forth general approbation, 
to the pilgrims at the Kumbha Mela 
in Hardwar and Allahabad, the ladies 
of the Poona Seva Sadan assisting in this 
work. The Society engages in journalistic 
work also, having in its control 

the HUavada, an English weekly in Nag- 
pur, and the Dnyan Prakaeh, a Marathi daily 
and weekly in Poona. The Society has 
been conducting, with Mr. Vaze as 
editor, an English weekly called The 
Servant of India. The U. P. Branch had 
in addition undertaken the publication of 
pamplilets on public questions and has sent 
out three such publications together with a 
large quantity of leaflets. This Branch has 
zaken lead in organising the Boy Scout Move- 
ment all over the province through the local 
Seva Samitis. The Madras Branch engages 
Itself princli)ally with co-operatlvo orgard- 
sation, publishing in three languages Co-opera- 
tive Bulletin, Co-operative Industrial Socie- 
ties and the Social Service League activities 
in the city of Madras. In 1924 it did the 
work of distributing relief to the r-'fugees in 
the flooded areas of the Madras Preswency. 
The expensi's incurred by the Central Home 
of the Society In Poona Its four branches 
together with the various centres working 
under them exceed Bs. 85,000 a year and this 
amount is made up by contributions from 
Indians, rich as well as poor. The present 
number of workers enlist^ by the Sockty 
is about 30, most of whom are University men 
of considerable standing. Besides, there is 
a large number of devoted associates and other 
helpers — men as well as women— connected 
with the institutions started by the members 
of this Society. 

President.— Tho Bight Hon*ble Mr. V. S, 
Srinivasa Sastrl, B.A., L.T., Boyapetta. 

Madras, Senior Member, Madras Branch, Mr. 
Gopal Krishna Dovdhar, M.A., Vice-President 
of the Society and the Senior Mem- 
ber, Bombay Branch, Mr, Natesh Appaji 
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Dravid, M.A., Senior Member, Central 
Provinces Branch, Mr. Hirdayanath Ktuusm, 
B.A., B. 8c., Senior Member, Upper India 
Branch, Mr. A. V. Fatwardhan, b.a.. Senior 
Member, Business Branch, Pvoona, Messrs. 
Joshi, Yaze and Thakkar together with the 
senior members of Branches constitute the 
Council of the Society with the Hon’ble 
Mr. Sastri as its President. Mr. Anant 
Vinayak Patwardan, B. A., is the Secretary 
of the Society. Six young men, nearly all 
graduates, who were admitted on probation, 
were last year enrolled as members under 
training. In 1923 and 1024, two members 
were admitted as members under training 
and one young man, an m.a., to probation. 

Sbva Sabah. — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of Jul; 1908, by the late 
Mr. B. M. Malabari. It is the pioneer In> 
dimi ladies* society for training Indian sisters 
minlstrant and serving (through them) the 
poor, the sick and the distressed. The Society 
has its headquarters in Gamdevi, Bombay. 
The Society maintains the following institu- 
tions for training its probationers and (or 
doing its other work. 1. A home for the Home- 
less. 2. An Industrial Home with various de- 
partments. 3. A Dispensary for Women and 
Children. 4. Ashrams. 5. Free educational 
classes and a Library. 6. Home Education 
Classes and normal classes for training 
Marathi women for the teacher’s pro- 
fession. All these are for the benefit of poor 
women. Secretarjf, Miss B. A. Engineer, M.B.B., 
U.A., liL.B.,j. P. Hon. Gen. Secretary^ the 
Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, o.i.E. 
Treasuren, Sister Sushllabai and the Hon. 
Mr. Lalubnai Samaldas. Trustee, Hon. Mr. 
Lalubhai Samaldas, o.i.E. 

CoHBBHFnvBB* HoMB SOCIETY. — This So- 
ciety was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bar! and Mr. Dayaram Qidulmal on the Ist 
of Juno 1909. It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1860. Mr. Malabari secured 
a large grant of land in a Himalayan pine 
forest in Dharampur (SimlaHills) from H. H. 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His Highness also 
ave a donation of Bs. one lakh. In 1911 
y special permission the Sanatorium was 
named “ The King Edward VII Sanatorium.** 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavial, Bart., of Ahmedabad. The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore. 
It has accommodation for 75 patients in- 
cluding the special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
for European patients. Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsls. The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and is called the Bai 
Pirojbai R. H. Patrick Dairy. The Recrea- 
tion Hall is called ** The Sir Bhupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall ** after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr. Malabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Rs. 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charitable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890. Nearly Rs. 2,15,000 
have been spent on laying out the sites, build- 
ings, etc., and the current annual expendi- 
ture is about Rs. 42,000. The Senior and 
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Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium. The Office Of this Society is 
situated at the Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay. Mr. S. P. Wadia is the 
Hon. Secretary and Mr; K. M. Jhaveri is the 
Hon. Treasurer. 

SOCIETY FOE THE FEOTECTIOH OF CBILDBBE IH 

Webteeh Ihbia.— Office and Homes at King’s 
C^ole, Matunga. 

Founded. — ^To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of chiloxen and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organisation for these objects ; to promote 
education ; and to do all other lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the foregoing objects. Subscription for 
annual membership, Rs. 10 ; for Life Mem- 
bership, Rs. 100. 

Honorary Secretaries: Dr. Mrs. D. A. De 
Monte, Mrs. D. N. Sirur, Mr. R. P. Masanl, 
M.A., and Dr. Kashibai Nowrunge. Hon. 
Treasurer: Khan Saheb H. 8. Katrak. 

Theosophioal Educational Trust.— This 
Society was established in 1913 and 
stands for the education of Indian boys and 
girls, in which the physical, emotional, in- 
tellectual and religious welfare are equally 
attended to. The general educational policy of 
the Trust is embodied in Principles of 
Education” by Dr. Besant, President: Dr. 
Annie Besant; Secretary: Mr. Yadunandan 
Prasad ; Treasurer : Mr. A. Schwarz. 

Western India National Liberal Associa- 
tion— (Founded in 1919). — ^The Association 
was formed, in pursuance of clause (ft) of Reso- 
lution XI of the First Session of the All- India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view — to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people; to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public interest; and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. 

The Association accepts Article I of the 
Constitution of the Indian Nationai Congress 
Organisation as it stood in 1919 and will 
work for the fulfilment of the declaration 
made by His Majesty’s Government on the 
20th August 1917, in accordance with the 
principle.s embodied therein. For the pro- 
motion of its aims and objects the Associa- 
tion shall pursue the following principlee, 
policy and methods: — (a) Law-abiding and 
constitutional methods of agitation or work ; 
(ft) Co-operation with Government, when- 
ever possible and constitutional opposition 
to it, whenever necessary ; and (c) Fostering a 
spirit of broadminded liberalism based 
on principles of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity, among the different classes and com- 
munities of the people. 

The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members 
who are elected every three years. 

President— The Hon’bie Sfr D. E. Wacha, Kt., 
M.C.S, Vice-President — Sir Chimanlal H. Setal- 
vad, Kt., LL.D., M.L.A. Hon, Secretaries— 
Mr. Kazi Kabiruddin, Bar.-at-Law ; Mr. J. 
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B. B. Jeejeebhoy ; Mr. J. R. Gharpure, 
B.A., Ll.B., and Mr. N. M. Joshi, B.A., M.l.A. 
AssUtant Secretary : — Mr. V. R. Bhende. 
WoMBN's Indian Association.— This Asso- 
ciation was started in Adyar, Madras, in 
1917, with aims of service to women 
similar to those of the Seva Sadan in 
Bombay. In eight years it has been able to 
start 61 branches and it has now 2,900 
members. It establishes classes, meeting 
places, and regular lecture programmes for 
women in each of these branches. Each 
branch is autonomous and works according to 
the need of the locality. Classes are held to 
teach the vernaculars, English, needle-work — 
plain and fancy — flrst-ald, rattan-work and 
music. Weekly lectures are given on sublects 
of general interest relating to women, such as 
health, education, religion, civic responsibi- 
lities, woman suffrage, etc. Though started 
entirely as an educational institution, the 
movement for the Reform Bill proved that a 
most necessary part of work for the advance- 
ment of women was propaganda in support 
of woman suffrage. Accordingly the gaining 
of the vote for women was added to the 
objects of the Association and the Associa- 
tion specialises on woman suffrage and the 
removal of sex disqualification from all fran- 
chises and candidatureship for local boards, 
municipal and legislative councils. Valuable 
work along these lines has been done by the 
Association as this is the only woman suffrage 
organisation in India. The Association pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, Stri-Dharma in 
English with Tamil and Telugu articles. (Rs. 4 
to non-members, Rs. 2 to members). It is an 
all-India Association. Its largest branch is in 
Bombay, its greatest number of branches in 
South India.but yearly additional branches are 
beiim started in other provinces, and there arc 
flourishing branches as far north as Tahore 
and Lashikar. The prospects of rapid growth 
for the Association are very bright as it has 
been found that women everywhere welcome 
the self-development which the establishment 
of these branches brings. 

Oftjeefs : — 

To present to women their responsibility as 
daughters of India. 

To help them to realise that the future of 
India lies largely in their hands, for as wives 
and mothers they have the task of training 
and guiding and forming the character of the 
future rulers of India. 

To secure for women the vote for Municipal 
and Legislative Councils as it is or may bo 
granted to men. 

To secure for women the right to be elected as 
members on all Municipal and Legislative 
Councils. 

To band women Into groups for the purpose 
of self-development, education, and the 
deflnite service of others. 


BeadymrUrs: Adyar, Madras. President— 
Br. Annie B^nt. V ice'President — Mrs. 
^araj^as^ Bon. QenercU Secretary-— 
Mrs. M. K. Cousins, B. Mus. Hon. 
yreosuref*— Mrs. Mahadova Shastri, 


Young Men’s Ohristun Assocution.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is through its 
mligious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though rolatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The Tocal’ Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
elect a National Council who are responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all forms 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

There are now over 170 Associations with 
many thousands of members of all races 
and creo^. The following Associations 
own one or more buildings which serve as the 
local headquarters : — Allahabad; Bangalore ; 
Allcppey ; Bombay ; Calciitta ; Calicut ; 
Coimbatore ; Colombo ; Oalle ; Hydera- 
bad ; Jubbulpore ; Kandy ; Kaxachl ; 
Kimnamkulam ; Kottayam ; Lahore ; 
Madras ; Maymyo ; Nagpur ; Naini Tal ; 
Palamcottah ; Poona ; Rangoon ; Se- 
cunderabad ; Simla ; OotacatTiund ; Welling- 
ton ; Delhi; Jaffna ; Madura ; Murree ; 
Midnaporc ; Risalpur ; Trivandrum. The 
others use rented or rent-free buildings. 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association, is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and (Jornmith^cs, assisted 
by 131 specially trained full-time Secretaries. 
A feature of the Y.M. C.A. in India Is the 
international character of its Secretariat. 
It is made up of 25 Americans, 6 Canadians, 
16 English, 6 Scot, 1 Australian, 1 New 
Zealander, 1 Swiss, 2 Anglo-Indians and 50 
Indians. 

The classes of people reached by the Indian 
Y.M.C.A. and the lines of service it attempts 
to do for them may be stated as follows : — 
Generally: — 1. Literature: — Publication of 
original works and reprints. Four series: 

“ Heritage of India ; ” “ Religious Quest 
of India “ Religious Life of India 
“ Makers of Modern India.” 

2. Lantern Slides Bureau : — Many thou- 
sands of slides on a wide variety of education- 
al and recreational topics serving a clientele 
in over 700 centres in India. 

3. Pliysical— Training Physical Directors 

for schools and colleges, fostering play- 
ground movement, Olympics. ^ 

Jioys'. — Scouting, Boys* Clubs, Camps, etc. 
Students : — Hostels and Institutes in most 
University Centres. 

Indian stndeMs in Britain : — Specially in 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

*' CUi^em*’ : — (t.e., English-educated Indians, 
Ceylonese and Burmese) ; Reading Rooms, 
Libraries, Lectures, Group Conferences ; 
Study-Circles; handling many sublects of 
vital interest — social^ intellectual and 
religious. 
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Soldiers : — ^Institutes and Holiday Homes. 
AngUhIndians : — HoBtels» Institutes, Em- 
ployment Bureaux. 

Europeans': — Hostels, Institutes, Employment 
Bureaux. 

Labourers in Mills : — '* Welfare” Work. 
Indian Labourers in Fiji . — 

Rural CommunUies : — “ Rural Reconstruc- 
tion” work embracing Co-operative Bank- 
ing, Distribution, Cattle Insurance and 
Arbitration, Cottage Industries, and Adult 
Education. 

A monthly magazine, the Young Men op 
India, is l^ued at Rs. 5 per annum, includbig 
postage. 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
tliat of the 170 local Y.M.C.As.) calls for a 
Budget of Rs. 2,20,547 in 1925. Of this 
sum, Rs. 70,000 has to be raised from the 
public in India. 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
la 6, Russell Street, Calcutta. Tiie otfleers 
are : — 

Patron : — His Excellency Lord Reading, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

Chairman of the Executive : — The Hon'ble Sir 
Ewart Greaves, k.o.i.e., Bar-at-Law. 

Treasurer: — Col. W. M. Craddock, D.S.o., M.c. 
General Secretaries: — K. T. Paul, o.b.e., 
and S. K. Datta, m.l.a. 

The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings : — Wodchouse Road, 
lAimlngton Road, Rebscli Street and Reynolds 
Road. The 1 Resident is the TTon’blo Sir 
Norman Maclcod, and the (general Secretary 
is Mr. Adam Scott, o.b.e. In connection 
with each building there is a well managed 
hotel, one for Anglo-Indian apprentices, one 
for Indian students, one primarily for European 
business men, and one for Indians. There 
is also ‘Welfare’ Work for labourers in Naigaon; 
Secretary, W. E. T), Ward. There Ls city-wide 
Physical Work pjogramme ; Secretary, F. 
Weber. 

Young Women’s Christian association op 
India, Burma and Ceyion. — This Asso- 
ciation founded in the year 1876 was orga- 
nised nationally in 1896. The aim of the As- 
sociatlm is to promote the physical. In tel- 
lectualf social and spiritual welfare of young 
women and girls in India, European, Anglo- 
Indian and Indian. Tliis is done by the 
establishment of local branches in diifercnt 
centres. At present they number 164 includ- 
ing city student, and vernacular branches. 
Tlie Associations in big cities have a large 
membership Including all classes of the 
community. The needs of girls are met 


by physical drill, recreation, clubs and olasseSf 
lectures, commercial classes, Bible Study 
and devotional meetings, and meetings 
for social intercourse. Boarding Homes, 
some of them holding as many as 70 
girls, are established where there Is a 
demand for them and the Association, at 
present, owns 29 including 8 holiday homes 
in the hills. These hostels accommodate 
working girls, teachers, nurses, students and 
apprentices. Residents are charged according 
to their salaries, though all cqufdly receive 
the benefits of a comfortable home, good food 
and wholesome surroundings. The holiday 
homes provide cheap holidays in healthy sur- 
roundings and also accommodate girls who 
work in the hills during the hot season. 

Travellers' aid work is done in the large 
ports, especially Colombo, and a large 
number of transient guests and visitors are 
accommodated in the Homes in these centres. 
The Association also runs employment 
bureaux through the agency of which many 
girls find positions. The Commercial schools 
train girls for oflBce and business life. Those 
larger Associations are manned by a staff of 
trained secretaries, some of whom come from 
Great Britain, America, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada. The others are found 
and trained In India. In many of the smaller 
branches where the work is of a simpler nature, 
it is carried on by voluntary workers who 
render faithful service year by year. The ma- 
jority of the Indian branches are also carried 
on in this way. The Student Department la 
affiliated to the World's Student Christian Fe- 
deration and has 43 branches in the various 
Schools and Colleges. 

The Association, which is affiliated to the 
World’s Committee of the Young Women s 
diristian Association, is international and 
inter-denominational. Full membership is 
confined to members of the Cliristian Church, 
but Associate membership is open to any girl 
or woman of good character, no matter what 
her religion may be. The National Head- 
quarters are situated in Calcutta and business 
is conducted by the National Committee 
which has a representative membership In all 
parts of India, also in Burma and Ceylon. 

The Patroness of the Association is H. E* 
Lady Reading and the General Secretary, 
Mrs. S. K. Datta. 

Copies of the annual reports and other Print- 
ed matter can be obtained from the National 
Office which is at 6, Russell Street, Oalcutte. 
The Official Organ of the Association is the 
“Woman’s Outlook,” an illustrated monthly 
thlv magazine, which supplies women living 
in 'India with a good magazine at the price 
of Rs. 2-0-0 post free per annum. 


ASSOCIATION OF BBITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women 
in India was establishod in 1913. Its objects 
are: — 

(1) To facilitate Iniercommunlcatlon and 
Co-operation between women belonging to j 
the universltieB of the United Kingdom, reudent 
in India. 


(2) To provide a means of keeping In touch 
dth the universities of the United Ki^dom, 
y communication with the British Fedwa- 
Ion of University Women, and otherwise 
« may seem expedient. 

(3) To act as an organisation which shaB 
ifford opportunity for the expression of united 
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opinion and for concerted action by nniyenlty 
women. 

Membership Is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university In the 
United Kingdom, or hold Orford or Cambridge 
Hononrs Certificates ; but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
British University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women. 

The Association of British University Women 
has four branches. The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows : — 

Eon. General -Mrs.E.F. Bingeley, 

c/o P. O. B. 636, Bombay. 


Eony. Local SeeretaHa. 


Bombay 

..Mrs. Blair, Arthur House, 
Cooperage, Bombay. 

Calcutta 

. .Hon. Secretary c /o Mbs Cor- 
nelia Borabji, 28, Chowinghee, 
Calcutta. 

Delhi 

. .Mrs. Blomfleld, AurlnzetEd., 
Raisin a, Delhi. 

Punjab 

. .Mrs. Irving, 1(J, Davis Eoad, 
Lahore. 


The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence in 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches are influential and have repeatedly inter- 
vened with good effect to educate public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women. All 
Branches have, for instance, made investigations 
on behalf of the Education Department, Govern' 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc., and have supplied, through the 
International Federation of University Women, 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to the League of Nations. They have been 
the means of introducing women on to University 
Senates and Municipalities. 'J'hc Calcutta Branch 
carried through an important exhibition of Food 
Products. 

The Bombay Branch has done good work In 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
sub-committee, organised public meeting for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which legislation was being or had been recently 
enacted. 

A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women's 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
wmbay. They were remarkablysuocessfnl. The 
Bombay Bureau was eventually merged into 
the emploi^ent Bureau established by 
the Women’s Council ; the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist. 


Federutlon of Indian University Women. 

The Federation of Indian University Women 
was founded in Calcutta in July 1020. 
The effort was an outcome of the dlsoovery 
that to find a common factor and co-operate 
upon that basis, was our best chance of achieve- 
ment in a world which needed the work 
of women. The women of Great Britain 
made this discovery during the war when the 
British Universities Mis^on to America 
helped to solve a large political problem, and 
the International Federation of University 
Women has embodied the memory of that 
discovery in a Federation which aimed at in- 
cluding ail the Universities of the world. It 
is In fact a League of Nations, in which the 
University is the unit. Most of the coun- 
tries of Europe, America, Canada, China 
and Japan belong to this International Body. 
The Federation of Indian University Women 
the Indian unit. 

In the International Federation there are 
opportunities for better understanding and 
world-friendship, for admittance to the privi- 
leges of the International Federation, plans for 
she foundation of scholarships, for the care of 
students going to foreign countries, for the 
exchange of Lectureships, and other privileges 
and in short the benefit of all attempts made 
to better the position of women. 

The aims and object of the Indian Federa- 
tion are (1) To act as an organisation which 
shall afford opportunity for the expression of 
united opinion and for concerted action by Uni- 
versity Women. (2) To facilitate Intercourse 
I and co-operation between University Women 
and maintain their interest in, and connection 
with, academic life. (3) To encourage post- 
graduate study, and to stimulate the interest 
of women in public life. The annual subs- 
cription is Bs. 2. 

Membership is open to graduates of Indian 
Universities only as far as possible ; but a 
limited number (five lu Calcutta) of women of 
other Universities may be admitted as Associate 
Members. During the one year of its existence, 
the Indian Federation has collected over 200 
members, and has Branches in Bombay, Calcutta 
and Orissa. Other Branches are in process of 
formation. 

The aim of the Federation is to have Branches 
eventually in all Indian University Towns— Mem- 
bers in Districts belonging to the near^t branch. 

Offioe-bsabers foe 1925. 

Bombay — President.. Mias B. A. Engineer, M.A., 
IL.B.,J.P.,O.B.B. 

Secretary ..Mrs. J. E. Doctor, M.A., 
Coover Mansions, • 
Harvey Eoad, 

Grant Eoad P.O. 


As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
(to, with widely differing tastes and interests 
asd spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
affording opportnnltiee for usefulness to 
<^ttcated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function to perform. 


Calcutta — President 
Secretary 


. .Mrs. P. Ohaudhurl. 


. .Miss Chatteijee, 2, Wood 
Street, Calcutta. 

. .Miss 0. Eoy, Eavenshaw 
Girls* Sd^, Outtaok. 


Orissa — Soerelary 
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Subscription. I 



EsU' 

bllBbet] 






N»me of Club. 

Club-house. 

Ent. 1 

An- 

Mon- 

Secretory* 




Dual 

thly. 





B«. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


ABBOTTABAP 


Abbottabad, N. W. F. 

16 


10 

Lt. A. G. Maybe w. 



Provinoes. 




S. C. Lyttelton. 

APYAB 

1890 

Madras 

76 

12 

6 

AGRA 

1863 

Agra Cantonment . . 

75 


12 

Capt. A. Gatling. 

Ahmbpnagar 

1880 

60 


11 

Capt. F. M. 8 . Gibson. 

Aijal 

1898 

Lushai Hills, B. B. A 

30 


20 

William H Tilbury, 



Assam. 



15 

M-O. 

A JMBRE 

1883 

Kaiser Bagh . . 

100 


Lt. P. W. Grant. 

Arola 

1870 

Berar 

100 


13 

Lt. G. H. Lee, M.O. 

ALLAHABAD . . 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 

16 

12 

A. G. Phillips, l.P.s. 

auraoti 



100 


13 

W. A. Forbes. 

Amritsar 

1894 

Amritsar 

30 


8 

Geo. Cook. 

Banoalorb, United 

1868 

38, Kesidency Boad . . 

100 

12 

13 

St. John L. Oliver. 

Sbrviob. 






BARBILLT 

1883 

Municipal Gardens . . 

50 


0 

Stanley Jones. 

Barisal 

1864 

Backergunj, Barisal . . 

32 


13 

W. H. Carter, I.O.S. 

BARRACKPDR . . 

1860 

Grand Trunk Boad, 8. 

100 


15 

H. P. Scott. 



Bivcrside. 





BAB81IN 

1881 

Fytche Street, Bassein, 

60 


11 

A. F, Dawson. 



Burma. 



13 

Lt.-Col. L. V. Bond. 

Belgauh 

1884 

Close to Bace Course . . 

50 


Benares 



20 


16 

D. Pildltcb. 

Bengal 

1827 

33, Chowringhoe Boad, 

500 

25 

16 

Col. W. Weallens. 



Calcutta. 





Bengal united See- 

1845 

29, Chowringhee Boad. 

150 

20 

14 

T. S, Sterling. 

VICE. 

Bombay 

1862 

300 

12 

10 

W. F. Murdoch. 

Esplanade Boad 

Bombay Gymkhana. . 


76 

12 

0 

J. B. Barclay and W, 







Blake. 

Byoulla 

1833 

Bellasis Boad, Bombay 

350 

24 

10 

Major B. Hlgham, 






I.M.S. 

Calcutta 

1907 

24 1, Lower Circular 

200 

120 

10 

Charles Bauram and 


Boad. 




Aroon Sinha. 

Cawnporv . . 

1844 

Cawnpore 

100 


10 

H.A O’Coimor. 

Chittagong . , 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 

75 

12 

10 

W. P. S h ep h e r d- 



gong. 




Barron. 

Club of Central 

1885 

Mhow . . 

60 

. , 

20 

Capt. ll. G. Saulez. 

India. 

Club of Western 

1865 

Elphinatone Boad, 

200 

12 

10 

Capt. H. A. Bleach. 

INDU. 


Poona. 




Cochin 

1876 


100 

18 

10 

C. G. Cllxby. 

OOCONADA . . 

1856 

Coconada 

70 

•• 

10 

F N. Byalls. 

Coimbatore 

1868 

Coimbatore .. 

50 

9 

10 

Edwin Vincent. 

COONOOR 

1894 

Ooonoor, Nilgiris 

100 

12 

8 

J. C. Aguilar. 

Daooa 

1864 

Dacca 

50 


18 

J. A. Stein. 

Dalhousie . . 


Dalhousie, Punjab . . . 

15 ! 

.. 

7 

W. L. Stevensoo* 

Darjeeuko . . 

1868 

Auckland B^ad 

100 

16 

7* 

A. A. Price. 


1898 

Ludlow Castle^ Delhi. . 

120 

16 

15 

B. S. Brown. 
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Name of C9iib« 

Bsta- 

bllBhed. 

dub-hoiue. 

Subscription. 

Secretary. 

Ent. 

An> 

Mon- 




nual 

thiy. 





Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


JHAN8I 

Ift87 

Next to Public Gar- 

76 


12 

Capt. T. de C. Crolt* 


dens, Jhanai. 





MlOBAS 

1881 

Mount Boad, Madras . . 

250 

20 

10 

Capt. W. B. F. David- 






son. 

Madras Oosmoboli- 

1873 

Mount Boad . . 

150 

60 


Dr. N. Yenkataswaml 

VAN. 






Chetty. 

Malabar 

1864 

Beach Boad, Calicut. . 

100 

6 

10 

A. J. B. Campbell. 

Matmto 

1901 


100 

12 

10 

E.A. C. Walker, i.s.o. 

IfOOLTAN 

1892 

Mooltan 

50 

•• 

15 

Capt. H. F. Jeflreys, 
I.A. 

Lt.-Col. J. de Grey, 

Nainital 

1864 


150 

12 

12 







F.B.a.s. 

OOTAOAMUND 

1840 

Ootacamund, Nilgiri 
HUls. 

Chowpaty, Bombay . . 

150 

18 

10 

J. A. Thomson. 

ORIENT 


150 

72 

6 

B. M. Chinoy and 
F. G. cneminais. 

PROD 

1371 

Prome Boad, Bangoon 

300 

20 

12 

J. Mackinnon Gould- 






ing. 

PESHAWAR . . 

1383 

Peshawar 

50 


12 

Major S. E> Hills. 

PUNJAB 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore . . 

160 

15 

12 

A. B. Boss-Bedding. 

Quetta 

1879 

Quetta 

120 

•• 

18 

Major B. Leicester. 

Rangoon Gthkhana.. 

1874 

Halpin Bd., Bangoon. 

76 

6 

7 

Capt. C. L. Foreman. 

Bangoon Boat Club.. 

.. 

Boyal Lakes, Bangoon 

48 


3 

0. M. W. de Facieu. 

Bajputana . . 

1880 

Mount Abu . . 

50 

liH 

8 

B. E. Coupland. 

Botal Bombay Yacht 
Club. 

Boyal Calcutta Turf 

1880 

Apollo Bunder 

350 


10 

Capt. F. E. Henderson. 

1801 

40, Theatre Boad 

600 

25 


Capt. A. Howard. 

Club. 






Boyal Western 


Naslk 

76 

15 

12 

F. J. Moss. 

India Golf Club. 
Saturday 


7, Wood Street, Cal- 

100 

12 

10 

N. Teale. 



cutta. 





Seounderabad 

1883 

Seounderabad(Deccan) 

100 


8 

Lt.-Col. W. C. Clark, 






D.S.O. 

Shillong 

1878 

Northbrook Boad, 

Shillong. 

Sialkot, Punjab 

100 


20 

F. M. Clifford. 

SlALEOT 

.. 

32 


10 

Lt.-Col. il. J. K. 






Wallis, O.B.E., I.A., 
8.0. 


Sind 

1871 

Karachi 

300 

12 

13 

S. Lakeman. 

Teiohinopoly 

1869 

Cantonment .. 

90 

12 

12 

I. F. Jacklin. 

Tutioorin . . 

1885 

Tnticorin 

50 

6 

12 

W. J. Francis. 

« 

United service Club. 

1866 

Simla . . 

200 

12 

15 

Major L. B. Grant. 

United shrviob Club, 

1861 

Cbutter Manzil Palace. 

100 


12 

D. H. Keelan. 

LUONNOW. 

Upper Burma 

1889 

Fort Dufferin, Man* 

50 

12 

10 

Capt. I. B. Hughes- 
Bowlands, l.A. 



dalay. 




Western India Turn. 

•• 

Bombay and Poona . . 

50 

15 

•• 

Major J. B. Hughes. 

WiLUNODON Sports 

1917 

Clerk Boad, Bombay.. 

500 

120 

.. 

W. Botterill. 

Wbeler 

1863 

The Moll, Meerut .. 

76 

1 ” 

10 

Capt. Colin West. 


f 
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The Church. 


In the ordlnaiy acoepUnoe of the term 
there is no estabushed Church In India. An 
BocleeiaBtical Establishment is maintained for 
providing religious ministrations, primarily, 
to British troops, secondarily to the European 
clvU officials of Government and their families. 
Seven out of the eleven Anglican Bishops in 
India are officers of the Eatahlishment, though 
their episcopal Jurisdiction far transcends the 
limits of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. 
The stipends of the three Presidency Bishops 
are paid entirely by Government, and they 
hold an official status which is clearly defined. 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, Nagpur and 
Rangoon draw from Government the stipends 
of Senior Chaplains only but theh episcopal 
rank and territorial titles are officially 
recognised. The Bishops of Ghota Nagpur, 
Tinnevelly- Madura, Travancore-Cochln, Doma- 
kal and Assam are not on the establish- 
ment. The new Bishopric of Assam was created 
in 1015. In its relations with Government it 
is subordinate to the see of Calcutta. But the 
maintenance of the Bishopric is met entirely 
from voluntary funds. 

The ecclesiastical establishment includes 
four denominations — Anglican, Scottish, Roman 
and Wesleyan. Of these, the first two 
enjoy a distinctive position. In that the Chap- 
lains of those denominations (and in the case 
of the first-named the Bishops) are indivi- 
dually appointed by the Secretary of State 
and rank as gazetted officers of Government. 
Throughout the Indian Empire there are 134 
Anglican and 18 Church of Scotland chaplains 
whose appointments have been confirmed. The 
Roman Catholics and Wesleyans receive 
block-grants from Government for the 
provision of clergy to minister to troops and 
others belonging to their respective denomin- 
ations. The Wesleyan Methodist Church has 
a staff of military chaplains in India who receive 
a fixed salary from Government and 25 chaplains 
working on a capitation basis of payment by 
Government. Churches of all four denomin- 
ations may be built, furnished and repaired, 
wholly or partly at (government expense. 

In the Anglican Communion a movement 
towards '* disestablishment ** has recently taken 
definite shape. The Indi-an Church Measure 
adopted the Provincial Council of the Church 
of England in India and Ceylon In February 
1922 aims at the severance of all legal ties bet- 
ween the Indian Church and the Church of 
England. The fate of this Measure is at present 
uncertain. The Government of India may not 
accept its proposals in their entirety. But 
assuming that the Government of India accepts 
the principle of the Measure it will have to pass 
the National Assembly of the Cliurch of England 
and be presented by that body to Parliament. 
The object of the Measure is thus stated by the 
Bishop of Nagpur 

** It is simply to sever every legal connection 
which at present exists between the Church of 
England in India on the one hand and the 
Government of India, together with the Secretary 
of State for India, as well as the Church of 
England In England. If passed, it will make 
our Church in India as independent of the Homt 


Church and of the Governing body of 
this country as ore our sister Churches in the 
Colonies. We shall then have power to select 
our own Bishops, to create new Dioceses, to 
frame new rules and regulations for the Church 
suitable for India, as well as to give it freedom 
to adopt its own expressions of faith, worship, 
rites and ceremonies. Our Synods and Councils 
will then be not merely Synods and Councils in 
name but actually ruling bodies whose resolu- 
tions would form laws of the Church which every 
loyal member of the Church would feel bound to 
obey.** 

In effect it will confer upon the Indian Church 
not only the privilege of appointing its own 
Bishops but the responsibility of paying their 
stipends. This aspect of the matter causes 
disquietude In certain quarters. On the other 
hand the fact that Government is already 
taking steps to reduce the personnel of the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment is regarded as 
a strong argument in favour of the Church 
claiming full freedom of self-government now. 

So far as the European and Anglo-Indian 
communities are concerned the activities of 
the Church are not confined to public worship 
and pastoral functions. The education of the 
children of those communities is very largely 
in the hands of the Christian denominations. 
There are a few Institutions such as the La 
Martinlere Schools, on a non-denomlnatlonal 
basis; but thev are exceptional. In all the 
large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Cfiiurch is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generositv in this respect. Her schools are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Churcb comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill-stations. The Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this field, particu- 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
children at Ealimnong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-ln- 
aid from Government, and are regularly In- 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle ana its 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
** religious difiiculty ** in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities, 

Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary In India it 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church In south-west India 
I has had a continnons life. Except In Its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
for the Syrian Christians are now divided Into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
I missionary spirit until quite recent times. 
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Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
tnfiuence, Goa being the metropolitlciU see of 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human 
teal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shiinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
Is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
ihH^paganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerml following 
in India to-day. The Eoman Catholics in 
India number 1,823,000, of whom 832,000 
were added during the decade 1911-1021. 
The total of Syrian** Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using .the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is 816,000, as 
against 367,000 in 1901. Protestant ^Chris- 
tians (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 2,030,000, an increase of 

6i7,000 since 1011. Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
now close on five millions. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that 'figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from the 
Census Report of 1011, and the rate of increase 
during the previous decade was nearly 100,000 
per annum. 

The Protestant Cliurches made no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till 1813. Tliey 
have thus been at work in the Indian mission 
field for over 110 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It is 
now, however, generally recognised that Chris- 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
Is the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the 1923 Report of the National 
Christian Council for India they are teaching 
420,256 children in 12,609 elementary schools, 
mostly situated in villages. The majority 
(243,895) of children In these schools are non- 
Christians. The same is true also of the secon- 
dary schools and in a still greater degree of the 
colleges. The former number 628 with 70,264 
male and 25,303 female pupils. There are 40 I 
colleges aflUiated to Universities, containing 
20,062 male and 1,809 female students. Of 
these as many as 14,148 are non-Christians. 
From the standpoint of missionary policy much 
Importance is attached to these agencies for the 
indirect propagation of the diristian faith. The 
statesman and the publicist are chiefly inter- 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideals 
maintained by their staffs. The principal 
UttlversitF eoUeffes under Protestant auspices 
aie the Madras Christian College ; the Duff 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay ; 
the Forman College, Lahore, and three women’s 
colleges— the Women’s Christian College at 
Madras, the Isab^a Thobum College at Luck- 
now, and the Women’s Christian Medical Collie 
at Ludhiana. The Roman Catholics have a large 
number of educational institutions, ranging 


from small village schools to great eollegcs 
preparing students for University degrees* 
But the proportion of Christian studenm in 
their institutions is very much larger than 
in those of the Protestant bodies. The pro- 
portion of literates amongst native Roman 
Catholics is probably lower than amongst the 
Protestant converts ; but compared with 
Hindus and Mahomedans it is conspicuously 
higher. The Roman Catholics have some 

3.000 elementary schools in which 98,000 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving instruction. 
In middle and high schools they have 

143.000 boys and 78,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 6,000 students of both 
sexes. These ^nres, however. Include a large 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even more wide- 

g ^ead results, is the philanthropic work of 
brlstian missions. Before the great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
cational activity. The famine threw crowds 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industrial 
schools became an urgent necessity. But 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organisation or method. A great 
stimulus was also given to medical missions. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort. In 1911 the total nuffiber of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There are 184 industrial 
institutions in which 69 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
t 3 i>e-writing. In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place ; and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown by their being oflielally 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry. 
The indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked. It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as ** The Servants of India ** 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely the outward and visible sign of 
a great stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations. 

Reunion.— For very many years Indian 
Christians have shown that they felt much 
more acutely than Eurox>eans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 
dom. These divisions are due to a very much 
greater extent than is always recognised to 
political causes, and In the political conffiots 
of the sixteenth and sevent^nth centuries, 
when they became c^tallised, India had no 
part. Even those differences amongst C^s- 
tians which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts. For them the great divid- 
ing lineis that between Christ and Mkhonuned 
or Shiva and Vishnu. Standing before a back- 
ground of paganism they are oonsdous of a real 
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fundamental unity in Clirist. Compared with the 
sreatnesB of the gull which separates Christian 
from non-Christian, the differences of **oon- 
fesaion ** and * * order ** which separate Chris- 
tian from Christian seem to be wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible. In consequence the 
reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
over the world, is nowhere so strong as in India. 
In South India it has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church, 
which is a group union of five of the princiml 
Protestant communions, and as these bodies 
are in communion individually with aU, or 
almost all. the other Protestant bodies at work 
in India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Union. The 8.I.U.O. is at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Church. If 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all the Christian bodies in South India, except 
the Boman Catholics, on the basis of the la^t 
Lambeth encyclical. This will mean that a 
real National. Indian Church will come into 
being. Although it will bo tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of development charac- 
teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
of the Catholic creeds and the Historic 
Episcopate, it will be linked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Church. 


Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
in India in seven different missions — ^tho United 
Provinces, South India, Travancore and Cochin. 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and llajputana. The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pro- 
vinces in 1813, in Bombay in 1820,in the Punjab 
in 1851, and in the Central Provinces in 1854. 
Tlie Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore; but it also has important 
medical missions, especially on the N.-W. Erou' 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C. M. S. controlling the work of 102 missionary 
ladies. The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C. M. S. in India and Ceylon 
is 160, European laymen 30 and European lay- 
women 258. The Society claims a Christian 
community^of 2,21,859 of whom 63,656 are 
adult communicants. 


Society for the propagation of the Gospel- 

Statistics of the work of this Society are not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
in many cases manned by the S. P. Q., are 
entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities. 
The best known of the S. P. G. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. At the 
College there are about 200 students under 
instruction, and at the High School 800. The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
several parts of South India, especially in 
the Diocese of Tinnevelly-Madura. The 8. P. O. 
also maintains an important Criminal Tribes 
Settlement at Hubll, in the Bombay Carnatic. 
There are 116,000 Indian Christians under the 
aegis of the S. P. G.; 90 ordained European 
missionaries and 08 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societles.--The oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started In 1380. 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal. There are 11 mission - 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes in Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Epiphany t which Is known all over India. 

The Society of St. John the Evangelist (com- 
monly known as the Cowley Fathers) has houses 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the 
Bombay Konkan. In Bombay its missionary 
work centres round the Church of Holy Gross, 
Umarkhadi, where there Is a school and a 
dispensary. The Christians are chiefly drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 
population. At Poona the Society co-operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
the AU-Saints’ Sisters. .Other Anglican sister- 
hoods represented in India are the Olewei 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
(Kilbum) at Madras. The St. Hilda's Deacon- 
esses' Association of Lahore carries on important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab. The mission of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin University Mission at Hazarlbagh, and 
, the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
working at Hangra and Palampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 
Anglican Missions. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

Westoott, The Bight Beverend Foss, d.d Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

of India. 

Seniob Chaplains. 

Parker, Bev. William Almair Hedley .. .. Chaplain, Darjeeling, and ofTg. Archdeacon 

of Calcutta. 

Penley, Bev. Horace Octavius, M.A. . . . . (On leave.) 

Bidsdale, Bev. Arthur Cyril Servloes placed at the disposal of the Govern- 

ment of Bihar and Orissa. 

Codber, Bev. John Archdeacon of Calcutta and Senior Chap- 

lain, St. Paul's Cathedral, Calcutta. . 

Dyer, Bev. Basil Saunders, b.a Chaplain, Lebong. 

Birch, Bev. Ormonde Wlnstanley, M.o Senior Chaplain, St. John’s Church, Calcutta. 

Thomson, Bev. Thomas Albert Chaplain, Barrackpore and Dum Dam. 

And 10 Junior Chaplains. 
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CHAPLAINS OF THB CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Macfarlanc, Bev. Andrew, D.s.o., b.d Senior Chaplain, (on leave), Calcutta. 

Jamieson, ^v. Eobert George, M. A. .. .. Presidency Senior Chaplain and Senic 

Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church. 

McCaul, Rev. Mathew Wilson, B. A. .. .. Second Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church. 

Chaplains of the Church of Bomb. 

Perler, The Most. Rev, Dr. Ferdinand, s.J. . . Archbishop, Calcutta. 

Fernandes, The Rt. Rev. Mgr. J Administrator of the Archdiocese. 

Oarbery, Rev. Fr. Philip, s.J. Chaplain, Alipore Central Jail. 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Palmer, Right Reverend Bdwin James, m.a. . . Lord Bishop of Bombay. 

Hamerton, Rev. F. W. M., M.a Archdeacon. 

Walker, G. L Registrar of the Dioceso, (On leave.) 

Eastley, C. M Do. (Acting.) 

Senior Chaplains. 

D’Alesslo, Rev. Edward Samuel John, p.a. . . (On leave.) 

Tibbs, Rev. Philip Gordon, b.a Kirkee. 

Arnould, Rev. Henry Lloyd U. H (On leave.) 

Hill, Rev. Edward Eustace (On leave.) 

Hamerton, Rev. Frederick William Mouiitgarett, Acting Archdeacon and Domestic Chaplai 
M.A. to the Bishop. 

Collier, Rev. Charles Bernard Gray, m.a Camp Aden and Steamer Point, Admi, 

Hewitt, Rev. George (U)laba. 

Harvey, Rev. George Frederick, m.a. . . . . Garrison Chaplain, Bombay. 

Sawfcell, Rev. William Arthur, a.k.o. . . . . St. Mary’s, Poona. 

Ryall, Rev. Charles Richard, M.A., B.D., b.a. . . (On leave.) 

Mason, Rev. Charles Douglas Thomas, m.a., a.k.o. Siuiior Presidency Chaplain, Bombay. 

Dart, Rev. John Lovoring Campbell, m.a Belgaum. 

And 7 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains of the Churoh of Scotland. 

Mitchell, Rev. J. D., m.a Presidency Senior Chaplain, St. Andrewj 

Church. 

Lee, Rev. R. B., M.A., B.D Serving in the Military Department. 

Rennie, R<^v. J. Y Cliaplain of St. Andrew’s Church, Karachi. 

Bell, Rev. G. . . . . . . . . St. Andrew's Church, Karachi. 

Robertson, Rev. A Chaplain, Poona and Kirkee. 

Chaplains of the Cuuboh of Rome. 

Bertram, Right Rev. L. • • Presidency, 

Madras Ecclesiastical Department, 

Waller, Right Reverend Edward Harry Mansfield, 

D.D Lord Bishop of Madras. 

^uttall, Venerable Frank, m.a Archdeacon and Senior Joint Chaplain, S 

George's Cathedral. (On leave.) 

Loasby, Rev. Harry Clement Ag. do, 

Rowlandson, Frederic, b.a., ll.b Registrar of the Diocese and Secretai 

to the Lord Bishop, 

Senior Chaplains, 

Flynn, Rev. Hugh Hamilton . . ,. ., ., (On leave.) 

Stone, Rev. Henry Cecil Brough (On leave.) 

Bridge, Rev. Henry Noel (On leave.) 

Wright, Rev. G. A. Arthur Mercaru. 

Sell. Bev. Chailes Edward Coonoor. 

Smith, Rev. Gtoorge 0. Augustus .. .. ., Trimulgherry, Deccan, 

Brownrigg, Bev, Ernest Graham, m.a (On leave.) 

Borlaie, Rev, J. J. D.,b.a., ll.b Ootaoamund. 
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Hacking, Bey. Henry, M.A. Wellington. 

Oareless, B«v. William Edward, M.A (On leave.) 

Beeley, Bev. Bon Darcey (On leave.) 

Bull, Bev. Francis Faulkner Calicut and Oannanorc. 

Jones, Bev. Hugh, M.A. . . Holy Trinity Church and also St. Mark's 

Church, Bangalore. 

And 9 Junior^aplains, 

GHUBOH of SOOTLAHD, 

McNeill, Bev. J. H. H. (On combined leave.) 

Wright, Bev. J. Johnstone (On leave.) 

McPherson, Bev. George Cook, o.b.k., m.A., b.d. . . St. Andrew’s Churdi, Madras and Ag. Pre- 
sidency Senior Chaplain. 

Mackenzie, Bev Donald Francis, m.a. . . . . St. Andrew’s Chunb, Bangalore. 

McLellan, Bev. Duncan Tait Hutchison, M.A. .. Secunderabad. (Additional.) 

Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

Young, Bev. W. C Shillong. 

\aaant Darrang. 

Wylde, Bev. F. St. J, Quinton Lakhimpur. 

Wood, Bev. W. 8. A Silchar. 

Sefton, Bev. T. Sibsagar. 

Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Junior Chaplains. 

Bidsdale, Bev. A. 0 Chaplain, Cuttack. 

Tanibling, Bov. F. G. H Bankiporc and Dinaporo, 

Perfect, Bev. Henry Bhagalpur. 

Beglnald, Bev. A. J. C Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

Ethelred Juda, Bev. B.A .. Muzaflarpur and Darbhanga. 

Whitley, Bev. E. H., M.A* Banchi. 

Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

Fyffe, The Bight Beverend Bollestone Sterritt, m.a.. Lord Bishop of Bangoon. (On leave. 

Sbniob Chaplain. 

Cowper- Johnson, Bev. Wilfrid Harry, m.a. . . (On leave.) 

And 7 Junior Chaplains. 

Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chattert#n, Right Beverend E., d.d. .. .. Lord Bishop of Nagpur. 

Martin, Von'ble F. W. Archdeacon, Nagpur. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Molony, Bev. P. J. (On leave.) 

Clough, Bev. E. B. Mhow. 

Warden, Bev. A. F. C. Jubbulpore. 

Carter, Bev. B. B., m.a. (On leave.) 

And 10 Junior Chaplains. 

North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Sbnior Chaplains. 

KettleWoll, Bev. H. A . . Abbottabad. 

Cirdeii,Bev. H.O .. Peshawar^ 

And i Junior Chaplains* 
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Punjab Ecclesiastical Department, 

Donant, Bight Reverend li. B., k.a., d.d. . . Lord Blahop of Punjab, Lahore. 

Wheeler. The Ven'ble Oanffon High Trevor, X.A. . . Archdeacon, Murree. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Fagan, Rev. High 'William Parquhanon, BA. . . (On leave.) 

BuckWoll, Bev. Frederick Charles . . ... . . Ambala. 

Castle, Rev. Willie Wicliello, B.A. (On leave.) 

Stephenson, Rev. Canon Henry Stanley, M.A. . . (On leave.) 

Selwyn, Rev. Arthur Lewis Henry, B.A. . . . . Dalhousie. 

Camphell, Rev. Rowland William, B.A. . . . . (On leave.) 

Maunsell, Rev. Arthur Ferseo Gahhett, b.p Lahore Offg. Bishop’s Chaplain. 

Williams, Rev. James Ernest Harris, M.A Sabathu. 

Henry, Rev. William Ernest Clwirlcs, M.A (On leave.) 

Dixon. Rev. Thos. Harold, M.A. R.aisina. 

Barne, Rev. George Dunsford, m.A On Foreign Service. 

England, Rev. Herbert George, m.a Rawalpindi. 

Strand- Jones, Rev. John, b.a. Multan. 

Hemming, Rev. Charles Henry Simla. 

And 16 Junior Chaplains. 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Westcott, The Right Reverend George Herbert . . Lord Bishop of Lucknow. 

Irwin, The Ven'ble B. C. B., m.a Archdeacon of Lucknow. 

Westmacott, 11. . . Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Smith, Rev. H. T. P (On leave.) 

Beil, Rev. William Lachlan, m.a (On leave.) 

Fadfleld, Rev. G(!orgc Augustus Selwyn . . . . Bareilly. 

Meyler, Rev. Edward Mowbray, B.A. . . . . Allahabad. (Civil.) 

Cotton, Rev. Ben, m.a. (On leave.) 

Harwood, Rev. Kcnrick Cosens Ranikhet. 

And 15 Junior Chaplains with 8 Additional Clergy . 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Dodd, The Rev. George Edward, b.d . . . . . Allahabad. (On leave.) 

Janvier, Rev. C. A. R., m.a (Ag.) 


Wesleyan Chaplains. 


Rev. 




>> 


A. J. Revnell, O.B.E., Superintending Wesleyan 

Chaplain in India 

A. W. Buckley, Offg. Supdt. , Wesleyan Chaplain 

in India 

A. D. Brown 

A. Yeomans Wright, M.B.E.. . 

W. E. Cullwick, H.c.F. . , 

F. A. Wenyon 

F. E. Poad 

J. Dwyer Kelly, h.c.f. 

J. H. Munro, h.c.f 

R. H. Spence, H.o.F. 

J. E. Davies 

R. T. Kerr, H.O.F 

F. S. Briggs 

J. M. Darlington 

W. Homer 

A. Whitbread 

J. D. Percy, b.a. 

T. Harris, m.o. 


Leave ex. India. 

Simla. 

Lahore. 

Bombay. 

Kirkec. 

Mhow, 

Jhansi. 

Jubbulporc. 

Delhi 

Meerut. 

Quetta. 

Rawalpindi. 

Peshawar. 

Calcutta. 

Lheknow. 

Becundeiabad. 

Bangalore. 

Leave ea;. India 
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THE BOHAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


With regard to nnmbon, the CotAo/ie D<r«efof|/ o//fu{<a» 1024. glveB the followfng tab1ei:-> 


— 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1. British India and Indian 

States-^ 

(a) Latin Bite .. 

(b) Syriac Bite .. 

2. French India 

3. Portuguese India . . 

Total, India 

4. Ceylon 

Total, India and Ceylon .. 

1,312.224 

316,923 

26,859 

262,650 

1,614,620 

864,660 

25,018 

296.148 

1,851,408 

440,488 

25,480 

288,741 

1,916,656 1 

286,018 

2,301,346 

322,163 

2,606,117 

863,986 

2,201,674 

2,628,609 

2,970,103 


N 0TB (1) : — In 1860, the total for India and Ceylon was 1,170,854. In 1880 it had risen to 1,610,266 , 
and in 1900 to 2,201,674. 


Note (2) The number of Catholics under the Eoyal Patronage of Portugal (the Padroado) in 
1021 were reckoned at 604,802, of whom more than half are in British India. 


NOTE (3) :—In 1860 there were 1,604 priests. 

The Catholic eommaolty as thus existing is 
composed of the following elements : — 

(1) The *' Syrian ** Christians of the MaUbar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. They 
are at present ruled by four bishops 
of their own Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1600 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(8) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

(4) Modem converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

The Portugu^o mission enterprise starting after 
1600. ocmllnued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation ie propaganda ftdo, till by 
the middle of the 10th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the GK)a 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of Jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the padroado ** or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886. At the 
same time the whole country wai placed 
under a regular hierarchy, which after subse- 
quent adjustments now stands as follows:— 

Of the Portngiiese Jorisdietioii 
The arohbishoprio of Goa (having some ex« 
tension into British teidtOTy) with suffn^ 
m bishoprics at Cochin, Bfylapore and 
Damann (all three covering British terri- 
tory). 


In 1921 there were 3,168. 

Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction 
The arcbbishoprio of Agra with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmere. 

The aichbishoprio of Bombay, with snlfragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore and 
Triohinopoly. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishopiioB of Dacca, Krlshnagai and Patna, 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Assam. 
The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Visagapatam 
and Nagpur. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bisboprlcs of Mysore, 
Coimbatore and Kumbakonam. 

The ftrohbishofrlo of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Gallc, Jaffna 
and Trinoomalee. 

The archbishopric of Yerapoly, with suffragan 
bishopric of Quilon. 

One Archbishopric and three bishoprics of the 
Syriac rite fox the Syrian Christians of 
Malabar. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic of Burma. 

During 1928 two now dioceses have been 
constituted ; Tuticorin and Calicut. 

The European olorc^ engaged in India almost 
all belong to leugions orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and with a few excep- 
tions are either French, Belgian. Dotoo, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality. They 
number about 1,000 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly native to the 
country, numbering about 2,000 and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy Is puoohial mlnistratioa to existing 
Christians, fnolndlng railway people and 
British troops. Second comes edoeation, which 
is not conlmed to thdr own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
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of Hindus; Mabomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
tbe most important institutions are St. Xavier's 
College. Calcutta, St. Peter's GoUege, Agra, St. 
Xavler^s College, Bombay, St. Joseph's College, 
Triohinopoly, St. Aloyslus College, IMangalore, 
teaching university courses ; besides a large 
number of high schools and elementary 
schools. The education of girls is supplied 
Tor by numerous convent schools worked by 
religious congregations of nuns to say 
nothing of orphanages and other charitable 
institutions. Tbe total number under edu- 
cation amounted in 1004 to 148,051 boys and 
78,164 girls, later figures being unavailable. 
As to missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous mission centres, 
among which those in Obota Nagpur, Gu]erat, 
Orissa, tbe Niiiam's Dominions, the Ahmed- 
nagar district and tbe Telugu coasts may be 
mentioned. (Pull particulars on all points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) The mission work is limited soiely 


by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give tbe means to an 
Indefinite extension. Tbe resources of tbe 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of ths SoeU^ for the Pro^ 
^gation oj the Faith and of the Holy ChUdhoodi 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured frorh home by tbe different local mis* 
sionaries. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death: is 
administered except after careful Instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down tbs 
record, has tbe advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is usually r^resented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of tbe East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore ;but at present this ofilce 
is vacant. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


The Church of Scotland.— The Chaplaincy 
work of tbe Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Eev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in C!alcutta, and organised a congregation 
of bis Scottish fellow countrymen. The 
centenary of the churches in the three 
Presidency towns was celebrated ; Calcutta, 
1914 : Bombay, 1010 ; Madras, 1921. Since 
lOBS there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to bo placed 
and as a rule moves with toe regiment. There 
are three Presidency senior Chaplains in charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
built, in all considerable military stations, 
s.g., Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Banikhet, 
Bawalpindi, Hialkot, Umballa and Jub- 
huipore. In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there are a number of acting (Biaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in such 
stations as Bnwalpindi, Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Mhow and Quetta. The Additional 
Clergy Societies in India contribute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment. In other 
places such as Sialkot, Murree; Dalhousie, 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Mistionaries. Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland. 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the grealest of modem missionaries, was 
Sent to (^cutta. He was the first to open 
schools where EngUsh was made the mediunt 
tor instruction, and where religions teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
Were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an import- 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 


but the Bombay College was closed in 1891, 
and in 1007 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the (tollege of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
is being carried on from eight centres under 
seventeen missionaries. The baptised Chris- 
tian community now numbers over 14,000. 
Work commenced in DarjeelVng in 1870 is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
n Christian community there of over 
8,000. In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras. 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1910 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians. In connection with these missions 
the Women's Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 1G3 teachers, over 50 schools, 
three hospitals and six dis^nsaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in India. Together with the United 
Free Cliurch St. Andrew’s Church provides 
the governing body of tbe Bombar Scottish 
High Schools, which have always held a high 
I place among such institutions, and exercises 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew's High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
the school for poor children. The Ayrdieff 
Girls* Boarding and High School is undar 
the care of the Klrk-Session of St. Andrew's 
Church, Simla. The now well-known St. 
Andrew's Colonial Homes at Xalimpong; 
Bengal, though not directly part of tbe 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission- 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence. Further information 
may be found in ** Reports of the Schemes of tbe 
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Cbaroh of Pcotland/' Blackwood A Sods : “ The 
Ohuroh of Scotland Year Book ** and ** The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon '* a new edition of which ia being 
prepared. 

The United Free Church of Scotland.— , 

This branch of the Scottish Church has only i 
three purely European congregations in India, j 
two in Calcutta, Wellesley Square, and Howrah ; 
and one in Bombay, Waudby Road. In Calcutta ; 
the Howrah Church is in the district of the i 
mills, and every effort is made to minister to j 
the Scottish Engineers and other workers in the { 
mills. As noted above members of these con* ; 
gregations co-operate with the Established i 
Church of Scotland In providing education for | 
European children. i 

The Church carries on Mission work in seven ! 
different areas. They are Bengal (Calcutta, ; 
Ealna and Ch^nsura) ; the Santal Parganas, ; 
with five stations ; Western India (Bombay, i 
Poona and Alibag); Hyderabad State (Jalna, | 
Bethel and Porbhani); Madras (Madras 
City, Clilngleput, Srlpenimbudur and Con- 
jeeveram) ; the Central Provinces (Nagpur, | 
Bhandara, Wardha, ard Amraoti) ; BaJ- I 
putana, where the extensive work in- j 
stituted by the United Presbyterian Church 1 


in 1860 is now carried on from eleven 
centres. 

The work falls into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised in 
all the chief centres into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Presbyterian Ohuroh, 
and this Church is seeking to take an increasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women’s 
Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in all parts of its field and it has alee 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 
education through four Christian Colleges. 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, is 
under the joint management of the Church 
of Scotland and the United Free Church. The 
Madras Christian College, which owes so much 
to the work of Dr. William Miller, is now under 
the direction of a Board representing several 
Missionary Societies. Wilson College, Bombay, 
with which the names of Wilson and Dr. Mao- 
kichan are specially associated and Hislop Col- 
lege, Nagpur, are under the direct management 
of the United Free Church. 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


Thb Baptist Missionary Society of Great 
Britain.— Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Biisslou has been united with this Society. 
The staff of the united Mission in India numbers 
205 missionaries and about 030 Indian workers. 
Connected with the Society arc 337 Indian Chur- 
ches, 313 Primary Day Schools, 22 Middle and 
High Schools, and 2 Theological Training Col- 
leges. The Church membership at the close 
of 1924 stood at 10,168 and the Cliristian com- 
munity at 55,759. The membership during the 
I)ast ten years has increased by about 53 per 
(ient.. and the community by 50 per cent. In the 
same penod. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack and Delhi, where 
hostels have been erected for the prosecution 
of this form of work. 

Educational Wore.— Banges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College, the 
only College in India able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Royal Charter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, confirmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 
purchase of the Settlement of Serampore in 
1845, and placed in 1856 by the College 
Council at the disposal of the Baptist 
Missionary Society to become a part of Its 
Missionary Educational operations. Arts and 
TheologiciEU. It was affiliated in 1857 to the 
newly-formed Calcutta University ; roorga- 
ulsed iu 1010 on the lines of its orii^al founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominatlonal basis 


for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 

As the only CoUego m India granting a Theo- 
logical Degree a large number of students are 
now resident in the College. In Arts, the 
College prepares for the Calcutta Arts Exami- 
nations. Principal : Rev. G. Howells, V.A.. 
il.D., B.LITT., PH, D. 

A Vernacular Theological Department likewise 
attaches to Serampore. There is an institute 
also at Cuttack for the training of Indian 
preachers and Bible schools In several centres. 

There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churclies connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
stations. Medical work connected with the 
Society is carried on in 6 Ho8pitalH,aiid 5 Dispen- 
saries.* Two large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Cuttack. The Secretaries of the 
Mission are the Rev. John Reid and W. Craig 
Eadie , Esq., 48, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, Fumival Street, Holbom, Ix>ndon. The 
tofol expenditure of the Society for 1923 
amounted to £244,310. 

The Canadian Baptist Mission.— Was com- 
menced in 1873, and is located in the Telugu 
Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts. There are 22 stations and 863 out- 
stations with a staff of 90 missionaries, including 
8 qualiflod physicians, and 964 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,296 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 86, communicants 17,506 
and adherents 12,116 for the past year. Fourteen 
Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 421 village day 
schools, with 12,488 children, 13 boarding schools. 
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^ High school, a Normal Training school, a ’ 
Theological Seminarv providing in all for 1,000 
pi^llB, and an Industrial school. There are 
6 Hospitals and two leper asylums. The Mission 
ptihUshes a Telugn newspaper. Village Evangell' 
sation is the oeuual feature of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade membership 
has increased by 52 per cent., tlie Ohrlstian 
community by 85 per cent., and scholars by 
600 per cent. The Indian Secretary is the Uev. 
A. Arthur Scott, Tuni, Godavari District. 

THB AMBBIOAN baptist TBLUOU MISSION. 
~Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nellore. Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kumool Districts, parts of the Deccan and 
an important work in Madras and the sur* 
rounding vicinity. Its main work is evangelism, 
but there are also Educational and Medical 
Institutions of importance. Industrial Settlement ! 
work for the Erukalas is carried on at Kavali 
and vicinity. Industrial departments are j 
maintained also in connection with the Mission | 
High School at Nellore, and the Mission High j 
School at Eumool. Organized Telugu Chur- 
ches number 184, with 75,841 baptized communl- { 
cants. There are 05 missionaries, and 1,880 In- 1 
dian workers. The mission maintains In co- 
operation with the Canadian Baptist Mission 
a Union Theological Seminary at Ramapatnam 
for the training of Indian preachers. A bible 
Training School for the training of Telugu 
women is located in Nellore. A total of 27,794 
receive instruction In 879 primary schools, 
13 secondary schools and 4 High schools. In 
Medical work 7 Hospitals and 7 Dispensaries 
report 2,881 in-patients, 55,077 out-patients, 
and 122,482 treatments during the year. 

Secretary ; Rev. S. W, Stenger, Nandyal. 

• AlfBRiOAN Baptist fobeiqn Mission So- 
OIBTT, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1814; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owes its rise to the 
celebrated Adonlram Judson. Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are 33 main stations 
In Burma, 12 in Assam, 10 in Bengal and Orissa, 
25 in South India, besides hundreds of out- 
Btationa. All forms of missionary enterprise 
come within the scope of the Society. 

Ihe missionary staff numbers 450 in all, 
with an Indian workers* staff of 5,713. Oom- 
municanto number 176,620. Organized chur- 
ches number 1,500 of which 880 are self-sup- 
porting. Educational work is conducted on 
a large scale, the total number of schools of all 
grades being 2A47 with over 69,121 pupils. 
Ohe Obristian College has 125 students in col- 
lege classes. There are twenty High Schools 
with 4,423 pupils. 

Medical work embraces 15 Hospitals and 32 
Dispensaries, in which 75,739 out-patients 
and 4,582 in-patients were treated last year. 


Indian Christians contribute annually more 
than R«. 5,47,861 for religions and benevolent 
work within the Mission. 

The great work of the Mission continues to be 
evangeUstio and the training of the native 
preachers and Bible-women, and extends to 
many races and ianguams, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission. 
The work in Assam embraces 9 dlflerent langu- 
ages, and large efforts are made amongst the 
employers on the tea plantations. There are 12 
Theological Seminaries and training schools 
with 765 pupils. The Mission Press at Rangoon 
is the largest and finest in Burma. 

Assam Secretary y Rev. R. B. Longwell, Gauhatt, 
Assam. 

Burma Secrclanj, Rev. \Yalter B. Wlatt, 15, 
Mission Road, Rangoon, Burma. 

Bengal and Orissa Secretary, Rev. Harold 
I. Frost, Balasore, Orissa. 

South India {or Telugu) Secretary, Rev. W. L. 
Ferguson, P.n., Madras. 

The Australian Baptist Mission. — With 
2 missionaries, established at Serajgunge E. 
Bengal. 

Missionary-in-charge : Rev. T. C. Kelly, 
Mission House, Serajgunge. 

The Australian Baptist Foreion Mis- 
sion. — Embracing the societies representing 
the Baptist Churches of the States of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. The field of opera- 
tions is in East Bengal. The staff numbers 41 
Australian workers. There are 2,097 com- 
municants and a (Christian community of 4,456, 
Secretary, Field Council: Rev. H. J. Sutton, 
M.A., Mymensingli. 

The Strict Baptist Mission. — Has 13 
European Missionaries, and 120 Indian Workers 
in Madras, and Salem District. Communicants 
number 270 ; organised Churches 8 ; elementary 
schools 34, with 1 ,600 pupils. 

Secretary: Rev. E. A. Booth, Kilpauk, Mad- 
ras, W. 

ABiERicAN Baptist, Bengal-Obissa Mission, 
commenced in 1836. Area of operation : Midna- 
poro district of Lower Bengal, Balasore district 
of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 32, 
Indian workers 321. Two English Churches 
and 21 Vernacular Churches, Christian Com- 
munity 5,000. Two dispensaries. Education- 
al: One Theological and one Boys* High 
School and one Girls’ High School and 129 Ele- 
mentary Schools, pupils 3,883. One Indus- 
trial School for caroentering, iron work and 
motor mechanics. The Vernacular Press of this 
mission printed the first literature in the Santali 
language. 

Secretary : Rev. Harold I. Frost, Balasorev 
Orissa. 


PBESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


THB IRISH Presbyterian Chubch Mission.— 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
0X42 MissionarieB of whom 5 are quallfled doc- 
tors and an Indian staff of 406 including school 
teachers. There are 11 Organised Churches, a 
commiuicant roll of 1,728» and a Christian com- 


munity of 7,078. In Medical work there are 3 
Hospitals, 6 Dispensaries, with 968 in-patients 
and 12,818 new cases and a total attendance of 
45,926. The Mission conducts 8 Hi^ schools, 
1 Anglo-Vernacular school, and 102 Vemacitlar 
schools affording tuition for 6,290 pnpUs, 4 Or- 
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j^anageft, a Divinity Ciollege at Ahmedabad, a I 
Teachers* Training College for women at Borsad 
and a Mission Press at Snrat. The Mission 
has made a speciality of farm colonies, of which 
there are about a score in connection with it, 
roost of them thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, work- 
ing in the Panoh Mahals and Bewa Kantha 
districts, with farm colonies attached. 

Secretary: Rev. Hamilton Martin, b.a., 
Mission House, Ahmedabad. 

The United Presbyterian Chitroh of 
.North Ahebioa.— -The Sialkot Mission of the 
above Church was opened at Sialkot, Punjab, 
in 1866. It is now carrying on work In ten 
districts of the province and one In the N. W. 
F. Provinces. Its missionaries number 170, 
and its Indian workers 893. Its educational 
work comprises one Theological Seminai^, one 
College, six High Schools, one Industrial School, 
nine Middle Schools, and 220 Primary Schools. 
The total enrolment in all schools was 1 5,065 in 
1025. The Mission is also carrying on Medical 
work through five hospitals and eight dispensa- 
ries. The total Clirlstlan community in con- 
nection with the Mission is 70,086 and Church 
membership 38.517. 

Omeral Secrelarji : Rev. N. D. Merccrl, 
Qujranwala, N. Punjab. 

The Amerioan Presbyterian Mission ope- 
rates in 8 main sections known as the Punjab, 
North India and Western India Missions. The 
American Staff (including women) numbers 275 
and the Indian Staff 1,211. There are 84 main 
stations and about 210 out-stations. Organized 
churches number 82, 26 of which are self-sup- 
porting. There are 11,085 communicants 
and a total baptized community of 82,000. 
Educational work as follows : 2 Men’s Colleges, 
and an interest In the Isabella Thoburn and 
the Kinnalrd Colleges for women, students 
1,279, Theological School 1, students 20; Training 
Schools for village workers 2, students about 
180 ; High Schools 14, students about 1,500 ; 
Industrial Schools 6; Agricultural Demonstra- 
tion Farms 4 ; Teachers* Training Departments 
6 ; The Miraj Medical School and an interest in 
the Ludhiana Medical School for women, stu- 
dents 100; Elementary Schools 230; Schools 
of all grades 271, pupils 10,646 ; Medical work ; 
Hosptols 6 ; Dispensaries 17. Sunday Schools 
371 with 18,401 pupils. Contributions for 
Church and Evangefistio work on the part of 
the Indian Church, Rs. 36,049. 

The Hospital at MiiaJ, under the care of Dr. 
W. J. Waaless and Dr. 0. E. Vail, is well known 
throughout the whole of S. W. India, and the 
Forman Chdtetian College at Lahore under the 
prinoipalshlp of Rev. E. D. Lucas, d. d , 
is equally well-known and valued in the 
Punjab. The Ewing Christian College (Dr. 
0. A. R. Janvier, Principal) has grown rapidly 
in numbers and influence. 

Seeretary of Council of A,P. MisHont in Indiai 
Rev. H. D. urlswold, d.d., Ph.D., Lahore. 

Seeretary t Put^Miseion: Rev. C. H. Rice, 
M.A., Lahore. 

Secretary, North India Mittion: Rev. W. T. 
Mitchell, H. A., Mainpuri, U. P. 

Seereteery, Weetern India Mittion : Rev. M. 
W. Btoahler, Kolhapur, 


The New Zealand Presbyterian mission 
— Commenced as recently as 1010 at Jagadhri, 
Punjab. 

Seeretary : MlssM. Salmond, ii.A., Jagadhri. 
The United Church of Canada Mxssioi.— 
Commenced in 1877 ; has 16 main stations in the 
Indore, Gwalior, Rutlam, Dhar, Allrajpur, Bar- 
wani, Jobat, Jaora, Sltamau, Banswara and other 
Native States. The Mission staff numbers 85 ; 
Indian workers 200 ; Organised Churches 14 ; 
Communicants, (Sept. 30, 1921) 1,248 ; Baptised 
non-communicants, 2,827 ; unbaptised and cate- 
chumens, 399. Total Christian community 4»474. 

Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Middle Schools, High Schools for boys and girls* 
College, Theological Seminary and Classes. 
Industrial teaching and work are done in the 
three Girls’ Boarding Schools, women’s indnstrial 
work in Mhow and in Rasalpura Boys* School. 
Technical and practical training is given In 
Printing, Weaving and Carpentry. The Medical 
work is large. There are three General Hospitals, 
where both men and women are treated, and 
five Womon*8 Hospitals and also a number of 
dispensaries in central and out-stations. 

Secretary : — The Bev. J. B. Mackay, B.A.., 
Ncemuch, Central India. 

The Welsh Calvinibtio Methodist (Presby- 
terian) Mission established in 1840 with a staff 
of 40 Missionaries, 050 Indian workers, occupies 
stations in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia 
Hills, the Lushai Hills and at Sylhetand Cachar. 
The Khassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Lushai language. Communicants 
number 25,436 ; the total Christian commnnity 
70,000 ; organised Churches 642 ; Elementary 
schools number 626, scholars 17,209: In addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training Institutions 
and 2 Theological Seminaries. Tliree Hospitals 
and several Dispensaries provided In 1024 for 
more than 10,000 patients. 

Secretary : Rev. F. J. Sandy, Durtlang, Aijal. 

The AMERICAN A ROOT MISSION of the Reform- 
ed Church in America organised in 1853 occupies 
the North and SouthArcot and Chittoor districts 
in S. India with a staff of 58 Missionaries, and 
701 Indian ministers and workers. Churches 
number 17, Communicants 4,584 ; total CThris- 
tian community 20,000 ; Boarding schools 11, 
scholars 858 ; Theological school 1, students SO ; 
Voorhees College, Vellore, students 128. High 
schools 3, scholars 1,863 ; Training schools 2, 
students 125; Industrial schools 2, Agricultural 
Farm and school 1, pupils 133; Elementary 
schools 230, scholars 8,283. Two Hospitals and 
5 Dispensaries with a staff of 24 provided for 
1,376 in-patients and 25,369 out-patlonts exclud- 
ing the Union Medical College, Hospitals and 
Dispensaries, Velloic. 

The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Tralninff School are 
located at Vellore, the headquarter of the Mission. 
The Union Mission Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
for S. India is near Madanapalle, Arogivaram 
P. 0., Chittoor Dist. 

Secretary : Rev. H. J. Scudder, M.A., b.d., 
Punganur, S. India. 
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CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 

THB AMT2TUCAN BOARD OP COMMISSIONERS j THE SWEDISH ALLIANCE MlSSION.—Woiklng 
FpR FOBEiON Missions. — Has two large Mis- among the Bhils in West Khandesh has 2M 
slons. the American Marathi Mission, and the missionaries and 60 Indian workers. There 


Madum Mission. The Marathi Mission covers 
a considerable part of the Bombay Presidency, 
with centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Saiara 
and Sholapur. It was commenced in 1813, the 
first American Mission in India. Its activities 
are large and varied. The staff at the begin- 
ning of 1925 consisted of 50 missionaries and 551 
Indian workers operating in 133 out-statlons 
exclusive of Bombay City. Organised Churches 
number 66 with 0,853 communicants, and 0,022 
adherents. There is a leper work at Sholapur. 
The Educational work embraces 13 training and 
secondary schools, with 1,050 pupils and 171 
primary schools, with 7,382 pupils, three-fifths 
of whom are non-Christians. A Theological 
College at Ahmednagar trains for the Indian 
Ministry. Zenana work and Industrial work 
are vigorously carried on, the latter embracing 
carpentry and lace work. A school for the blind is 
conducted on both Educational and Industrial 
lines. 39,771 patients were treated in the Hos- 
pitals and Dispensaries of the Mission last year. 
This Mission was the first to translate the 
Christian scriptures into the Marathi tongue. 
At Sholapur, a settlement for Criminal Tribes 
is carried on under the supervision of 
Government. Secretary'. Bev. Wdliam Ilazcn, 
M.A , Baburi . 

The Madura Mission. — In the South of the 
Madras Presidency, commenced in 1831, has a 
staff of 62 missionaries and 952 Indian workers, 
operates in the .Madura and Kamnad districts 
and has a communicant roll of 9,502 and a total 
Christian community of 27,898 and 32 organised 
churches, most of wliich are entirely self-sup- 
porting and self-governing Schools number 311 
with 16,305 pupils. There is a Christian College 
at Bfadura, high and training Schools for Girls 
as also Hospitals for men and women ; at Pasu- 
malal area ITlgh School, Theological Institution, 
Trade School, Teachers' Training School and 
Printing Press. Five Elementary Boarding 
Schools are found in at many out-statlons. 
Industrial work is increasingly taught. The 
Secretary is the Bev. John J. Banninga, d. d., 
Pasumalal. 

The Argot Mission commenced under the 
American Board was transferred to the 
Beformed Church of America in 1851. j 

The Scandinavian alliance mission of 
Eobib Ambbioa. — Embraces two Branches, 
one In Bengal and the other in Khandesh. The I 
total mission staff Isrepicsentod by 12 missiona- 1 
Ties and 20 Indian workers. There are 75 
communicants and aChristian community of 158. 
Ten Elementary Schools provide for 200 pupils. 

<S 0 cretofts«:Bev. J. S. Otteson, Ama Inert Khan- 
desh, and Miss H. Abrahamson, Domar, Bengal. 


are 8 congregations with a total membership 
of 850 of whom 348 are communicants. There 
are li Elementary Schools, 2 Training Schools 
and 4 School Homes. The pupils in all schools 
are 375. 

Secretary: Bev. E. N. Gustafson, Nandurbar, 
West Khandesh. 

Free Church of Finland Mission. — Total 
Mission Staff is represented by 8 Missionaries, 
one being on fui lough, oue native Pastor, two 
Catechists, one Teacher. There are about 138 
communicants and total community 218. There 
is one day school, two dispensaries, Weaving and 
Hand-Carder industries. 

Acting Secretary : Bev. E. A. Ollila, Lachung, 
Gangtok, P. O. Sikkim. 

The London Missionaky Society.— Com- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 10 
centres in N. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
Travancore. The Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. The European 
staff numbers 160, Indian workers 2,128 ; 
Organised Churches 520 ; Communicants 
17,456 and Christian Community 115,068. 
There are 4 Christian Colleges, students 159; 
5 Theological Institutions, students 70 ; 4 

Training Institutions, pupils 114 ; 22 &gb 
schools, pupils 4,849; 25 Boarding schools, 
scholars 1,167 ; 9 Industrial schools, pupils 
116 and 862 Elementary schools with 86,775 
scholars. In Medical work Hospitals number 
23, Dispensaries 14, qualified doctors 9 (Euro- 
pean), 41 Assistants and 3,971 in-patients and 
174,898 out-patientF for the year. 

The main centres of the Mission in N. India are 
at Calcutta, Benares and Almora. The Bbowanl- 
pur Institution at Calcutta is now a Teachers* 
Training Cioilege. Evangelistic work is 
carried on amongst the thousands of pilgrims 
visiting Benares and Almora is noted for its 
Hospital and Leper Asylum. Special efforts are 
made amongst the Nama Sudras and the aborigi- 
nal tribes known as the Majhwars, Cfiieros and 
Pankas. The S. India district is divided into 
the Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil and M^ayalam 
with 12 stations and 472 out-statlons. At 
Nagercoil (Travancore) is the Scott Memorial 
College with 985 students, a Church aad con- 
gregation said to be the largest in India, and s 
large Printing Press, the centre of the 8. 
Travancore Tract Society. 

y. India Secretary: Bev. J. H. Brown, B A., 

B.D., Calcutta. 

5. India Secretary : Bev. Geo. Wilkins, Banga- 
lore City. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christian and Missionary alliance. District. There is a staff of 83 missionaries 
—Dates from the year 1898 under the name and 152 Indian workers. The number of mls- 
of tbe International Missionary Alliance, but a siou stations is 19, with additional out-stations, 
number of Its missionaries were at work in There is a Christian community of 2,806 adults. 
Berar Province much earlier. Work is carried There are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 
on In the Provinces of Berar, Khandesh, Gu}arat, for girls, 2 Training Schools for Indian workers, 
North-West Frontier Province and Darjeeling > and 1 English congregation at Bhusawai 
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Executive Secretary: Bev. K. D. Garrison, 
Akola, Berar, C.P. 

Thb chu&oh of the brethren (Aubrioan) 
— Opened work In 1R95, and operates in Broach, 
Sorat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Bajpipla States. Its staff number 60 foreign 
workers inclnditm misBlonaites* wives, and 275 
Indian workers. The Baptized (immersed)member- 
ship stands at 8,141. Education 1:4 carried on in 6 
Girls* Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Boys, and 83 Village Day Schools and 35 Village 
Night Schools. Females under Instruction num- 
ber 591, uiales2,320, total under instruction 2,0 11. 
Of this number 1, 136 are 8up|)orted In Board- 
ing Schools and 96 in Training Schools and other 
institutions of learning. There are 174 teachers j 
of which 49 are women. There are 89 Sunday 
Schools having 165 teachers and a total enrol- 
ment of 8,788. There were 85,810 ca)l4 at mission 
dispensaries in 1921. The foreign medical staff 
consists of three doctors, three nurses, and 
one medical Evangelist. At Umalla, Baj- 
pipla State, there is a Home for Babies with 
22 Inmates. Industrial work is carried on 
in six of the Boarding Schools, and a voca- 
tional training school was opened at Ankles- 
var in June 1924. Evangelistic, Temper- 
ance and Publicity work receives due emphasis; 
the** Gujarati Sunday School Quarterly ** (1,800 
copies) and the** Prakash Patra,*' a Ghristian 
monthly of 800 conies, are published. Secretary: 
L. A. Blickenstan, Bulsar, Surat District. 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission. — 
Founded in 1893. Mission Stations — Khcd 
Shivapur, Poona District ; Nasrapur (Bhor 
State), Poona District ; Lonand, M. S. M. By., 
Hatara District ; and Paiidharpur, Sholapur 
District. The staff consists of 23 European 
and 36 Indian workers, with a community of 
about 20 Indian Christians and their families. 
Tho main work is evangelising in the villages, 
women's zenana work, and primary education. 
Medical work is conducted at each station, with 
a hospital at Pandharpur. Headquarters : Nas- 
rapur, Poona District. Secretary: J. W. Sto- 
thard. 

The American Churches op God MiseioN. 
— Has two missionaries at Bogra, two at Khan- 
janpur, Bogra District, Ik^ngal and three at Ulu- 
batia, Howrah District. 

Execvd.we Secretary: Bov. Howard W. Co- 
ver, Bogra, E.B.B. 

Tlewrding Secretary: Miss Ivcah K. Becker, 
Khanjanpur, Bogra District. 

The India Christian Mission.— Found- 
ed in 1897, has 41 Organised Churches, 
17 Missionaries, 43 stations, and out-stations, 
1,759 Communicants, 45 Primary schools and 
two Iniustrial Schools In the EUore District, 
also Bible Training Institute, Dodballapur, 
near Bangalore, B. India, stations also in 
Nuwara Eliya, Mulpotha Uva Province and 
Polgabawclla, Ceylon ; Girls’ Orphanage at 
Colombo; Industrial School for children of 
mixed parentage, Nuwara Eilya. Total Chris- 
tian community 4,092. Director: Bev. A. S. 
Paynter, Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. 

The Church of the Nasarbnb Mission.— H as 
its headquarters for Western India at Buldana 
Berar, where it has a boys' boarding school 
for training native preachers and a girls' 
school for training Bible women. This mission 


has 3 stations in Thana District, namely, 
Khardi, Bhahapur and Murbad. There is a tota 
force of 11 missionaries at present in this pait 
of India, also S6 native prer.ohet8 and Bible 
women. 

District Superintendent: Boy G. Codding, 
Butdana, Borat. 

The headquarters for Eastern India are at 
Elshorganj, Mymensingh District, with an 
orphanage and a force of 7 missionaries ; also 
about 11 preachers and Bible women. This 
totals 19 missionaries and 89 native preachers 
and Bible women for the Church of the Nasarene 
in India. 

District Superintendent: F. E. Blackman, 
Elshorganj, Myrnenslngh District. 

The tanakpur and Lohaghat Bible ANr 
Medical Mission — Was established In 1910. It 
is now carried on in Tanakpur and District 
only, that neighbourhood having again been 
attached to the Naini Tal District in Eumaon. 
Addrese : Tanakpur, Bohilkhand and Eumaon 
Bailway, United Provinces. 

The Hbphzibah Faith Missionary Associa- 
tion— Has seven misslonarleg. Fieid Superin- 
tendent : D. W. Zook, Adra. B. N. By. 

The Tibetan Mission — Has 4 Mission- 
aries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary : Miss J. Fer* 
gUBon, Darjeeling. 

The Indian Missionary Society of Tinhb- 
VBLLY (Dornaeal MISSION)— Opened in 1904, 
operates in the Warangal District of the Nizam's 
Dominions ns well as among the hill tribes 
called Paliars in the British and Travance 
Hills. It is th(5 missionary effort of tho Tamil 
CSiristiaus of Tinncvclly. There are now nearly 
4,000 Telugu Christians In 106 villages and 350 
Paliar Christians in thohUls. Secretary: Bev, 
B. V. Asirvadain, Palamcottah. 

THE MISSION to lepers— Founded In 1874 
is an inter-denominational and International 
Society for tho establishment and main- 
tenance of Asylums for Lepers and Homes for 
their untainted children, working in 12 
countries but largely in India, China and 
Japan. Its work in India is carried on through 
co-operation with 33 Missionary Societies. In 
India alone the Mission now has 42 Asylums 
of its own with about 5,000 Inmates and is 
aiding or has some connection with work for 
lepers at 21 other places in India. Altogether 
in India over 7,000 lepers are being ^Iped. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the segregation of the untainted or 
healthy children of lepers from their dieted 
parents. Nearly 600 children are thus segre- 
gated and saved from becoming lepers. 

Most of the Mission's income is received from 
voluntary contributions. Some funds are raised 
in India, bnt the bulk of the money expended 
by the Mission In India, was received from 
Britain, although the Provincial Governments 
give regular maintenance grants. 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Hissloii to 
Lepers, of which H. E. Lady Wilson who 
represents the Bombay Pr^denoy It a 
Vice-President. 

The General Secretary of the Mission Is Mr. 
W. H. P. Anderson, S3, Henrietta St., Govent 
Garden, London. W.C. The Secretary for India 
is Mr. A. Donald MiUer, Purulia, Behar. 
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KVATOVB BBTOND MiSBiOHABY T7H10R. Special students, being available. In all the 
a t«£^«nnminatloiiai Society commenced denominational boarding schools increasing exn- 
— An ^^I?SH2S*'*Bohar in 1900. and now phasis is being laid on vocational work, the 
6 out stations in the students being required to share in the domestic 
occnptei 6 sUttons mo o ^ institutions, and in many cases 

(^rnwran ji-n Missionaries and engage in some trades work or other. Four 

?1\» physlcton,.^ one mat^tty worker, (C,M.B). 


Orjhanag^nu teen stations. The baptised membership (adult) 

and 16 ^ ^ 2,500, organised into 66 churches ; and In 

Communloante 80. becreUiry . Kev. j^^j^jjtion a substantial community of enquirers 


J. Z. Hodge, Motiharl. 


Is receiving systematic instruction. 167 Sab- 


TflB NATIOHAL MissionABT Sooibtt Of IHDIA bath Schools are conducted with an enrolled 
— Bstablished 1906, it has a staff of 17 Indian membership of 3716. 

Mlssionailes and 63 helpers and Volunteers. thb Ambrioan Mbnnonitb Mission.-- 

Opesates in Montgomery District (the Punjab), Established 1899, works In the G. Provinces. 
Kukkar Tahsil (U. P.), Haluaghat, M3rmen- Mission staff numbers 20, Indian workers 80, 
singh District (Bengal), Eewah State (G. I.), Church members 1.400, 1 Industrial Training 
Jh^agudah (B. & O.), North Kanara (Bombay), Institution, 1 High School, 2 Yomaoular Middle 
Kariat— Karmala Talukas (Bombay), and Tlru- Schools,! Men's Home, 2 Homes for untainted 
pattur Taluk (N. Ar cot). Ghristlan community children of lepers, 1 Bible School, 2 Orphanages, 
over 7,000. Fifteen Elementary Schools and 1 Widows* Home, 1 Leper Asylum ; Elementury 
two Schools, one printing press, two Dis- Schools. 8 ; Dispensaries, 6. 

pensarles and one Hospital. Annual emendi- Seeretary : Rev. A. G. Brunk, Dhamtaii, G. P. 
ture B«. 60,000. Supported by Indian CJhristians thb GBNBBAl GonibbbnOB— Mbhnonitb 

of all denominations and Provinces. OrgaM: Mission— S tarted in 1901 In the 0. Provin- 
The National Missionary IrUeUigencer (a month- ces. Workers number 80 : Leper, Medical, 
ly journal in English sold at Be. 1 year Orphan, Zenana, Evangelisuc and educational 
post free), Qasid (a monthly journal In Persian- work carried on. Secretary : Rev. P. W. penner, 
Urdu) at Re 1-8-0, Deepekai (a monthly journal Janjgir, C. P. 


in Tamil and Kanarese) at 4 as. per year post 
free. 


Thb Eurkh and Obntral India Hill 
Mission— E stablished 1890 in the G. P. and 


Cffutral Secretary: Rai Bahadur A. C. Mu- Berar, has amission staff of 14, Indian work 


VatI* ban M.S. Office, Vepery, Madras. ers 18, Churches 6, Oommunioants 171 ; Chris- 

KerJl,B.A.,JN.Ju.o. e, 1 ^ tian community 867 ; 2 Boarding schools with 

THB Sbvbnth Day 109 boarders and 6 Elementary schools, 

venth-day Adventists commenced i^sslon wor^ flfscrefary; Rev. Carl Wyder, Elllchpur, Berar, 

In India in 1893, and now employ a staff o* c, p. ^ 

approximately five hundred wortors, European CbtLON and Indu Genbrax MISSION— 

and Indian, ^net^ Bstablished 1892, occupies stations in India 

orUcensed In the Coimbatore and Anantopur Districts 

tional work is conducted in mccn also stations In Panadura, Ceylon. Mission 

besides work for staff 88; Indian workers 148; Churches 11, with 

__Roa^ Rangoon. , a a Thb BOYS' CHRISTIAN Homb MISSION.— 


pupils 1,262. 

Secretary; Mr. A. Scott, Eadirl, Anantapui 
District. 

Thb boys' Christian Hovb Mission,— 


Q Tl A xHB BOXH UUIUBTiAM HUMS 

North-East In^Unlon Mte^^^ * Office existence to a period of famine, was 

Bonaie, in Hnlted Proylnces. There •» lUso 
7 . Cunningham Road, Bangalore. 30 ouheUtlons. Ctwctor : Ee». John B. Norton, 

The general headquarter for Inuia and Dhond, Poona District. Secretary i W. K* 

Burma is located at Salisbury Norton, Benares, U. P. 

(A W. Cormack, Chairman; A. H. Williams, 

Secretary and Treasurer. Office address: Post LadleS* Societies. 

M^^to date^ublikingho^e de’voted^ ZENANA Bible AND Medioal MISSION.— 

fyto^ttS^^totSg ofev^ellcaland aaeocUted Thto is an In^enom^tlonal eoclety, ^th 
i ftw^ ^Addw...: Orlehtal Watchman Pub- headquarters, 88, Smrey Street, I^ndon.workiM 
Ti-SSoT^AftanHarion Post Box No, 85. Poona), among women and gurls in six stations in 
A l£ge number of day and boarding vemacnlar the BombM Presidency, 10 in UnlM ^viaces, 
an^ Anglo- vemacnlar schools are conducted and 8 in the Punjab, There Rre 81 

narts of the country ; and at Vincent Missionary ladles on the staff and 41 Assistant 
will flohocJ^MusBoorie European education is Missionaries, 189 Indian teachers and nurses 
a S32? with and 68 Bible women. During 1924 there were 

tofroSnercto 1 and other 2,781 ta-patlente In Hie five hospltab enpported 
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by the Society (Nasik, Benares, Jaunpnr, Luck- 
now and Patna), but the Victoria Hospital, 
Benares, was closed. There were 28,001 out- 
patients, 102,124 attendances at the Dispen- 
saries. In their 42 schools were 3,206 pupils, 
and there Is a University Department at Lahore. 
The evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by boose to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas, 1,271 women were regulariy 
taught and 1,664 houses were visited. The 
68 Bible women viaited 650 villages ; the number 
of houses was 1,814. 

Hon. Treasurer ; The Lord Meston of 
Dunottar. 

Secretaries ; Rev. Dr. Carter, Rev. E. S. Carr, 
H.A. (Hon.), and Miss M. G. Liesching. 

Women's Ohristun Medioal College, 
WITH WmOH IS XNoOBPOBA1)ED the irtrNJAB 
Medioal School for Women.—Iu 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medioal Education under Christian 
influences to Indian Women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, M.A., md., was its Founder and 
Principal. The School was Interdenominational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies. 

Clinical work was at flrst given at the (Char- 
lotte Hospital, which belonged to the Ludhiana 
Zenana and Medical Mission. The Memorial 
Hospital was opened in 1900, and has now 180 
beds. In 1013 non-Christian Students were 
also admitted for training, and the name was 
modified to its present title given above. 

In 29 years 116 Medical Students have quali- 
fied as Doctors, over 50 as Compounders, over 
120 as Nurses, and over 150 as Dais. Plans are 
now on hand to enlarge both Hospital and 
College considerably. 

ThbMissiqnaby settlement for University 
Women was foimded in Bombay iu 1895 to 
reach the higher class of Indian ladies, its acti- 
vities now include a hostel for women students. 
In addition to educational, social, and evange- 
listic work, and a Holiday House for students 
and other ladies at Jahbordi-Oholvad, B. B. & 
C. I. Ry. Warden: Miss Gedge, Vacchagandhi 
Road, P. O. 7, Bombay. 

THE RAMABAI Mukti MISSION (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1925) the wellknown worker of the late Pandita 
Ramabai, shelters about 700 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them tc^earn their living. The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers. Evangelistic 
work is carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Kodgaon, Poona District. 

Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under the 
United Christian Missionary Society, St. Louis, 
U.S.A., began work in India in 1882. It works 
in the Genual Provinces and South United Pro- 
vinces. There are 86 Missionaries including 
missionaries* wives and 840 Indian workers. 
There are 14 Organised Churches with the 
membership of 2,885. There Is a Christian com- 
munity of 4,117. There are 7 Hospitals and 12 
Dispensaries in which 141,264 in-patienta and 
out-patients were treated last year. Two Orpha- 
nages and Industrial Homes show 876 in- 
mates. A Boarding School for girls and 
one for boys and S Hostels for boys show 601 


inmates. 2 Leper Asylums have 160 In- 
mates. A Tuberculosis Sanitarium at Pendra 
Road admitted 05 patients during tbe year. An 
Industrial School is conducted at Damoh in 
connection with which a 400 acre farm is used 
for practical work. In the Home for women and 
children at Kulpahar needle work, garden- 
ing, etc., are taught in connection with which 
a largo business Is done each year. The Mission 
Press at Jubbulpore printed about 3,000,000 
pages of Christian Literature. There is a High 
^hool; also 8 Middle Schools, 28 Primary 
Schools with about 3,000 pupils. 

The Australian Branch has 8 Mission Stations 
in the Poona District. The Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch in MIrzapur District of U.P. 
and Palamau District in Orissa. These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ. 

Secretary and Treasurer i. W. H. Scott, Jub- 
bulpore, C. P. 

Undenominational Missions, 

The Central Asian Mission, with a Church 
Dispensary and School, is found on the N.-W. 
Frontier, conducted on the lines of the China 
Inland Mission, and has Xafristan as its objec- 
tive. 

The Friends' Foreign Mission Association 
works in five stations of the Hoshangabad 
Division of the Central Provinces, and in two 
of the adjacent Bhopal State, and has also 
some work going on In that of Gwalior. There 
are 7 Churches, 14 missionaries, 185 members 
; in full communion, 1,076 Christian adherents, 

1 boarding School for girls and 1 also for 
boys, 2 Anglo- Vernacular Middle Schools and 
12 Primary Schools; and two hospitals with 
dispensaries attached. In addition to a self- 
supporting weaving community at Itarsi and a 
Farm Colony at Makoriya, In Hoshangabad 
District. Secretary : Mr. A. Taylor, Sehore Can- 
tonment, C. I. 

The AMERICAN Friends* Mission with 8 Mis- 
sionaries is working in Bundrlkhand. Secretary : 
Miss E. B. Baird, Nowgong,C. 1. 

The Old Church Hebrew Mission was estab- 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India. 
Secretary : The Rev. Walter Plant, 11, Mission 
Row, Calcutta. 

The Open Brethren— 'Occupy 46 stations 
In the U. Provinces, Bengal, S. Mahratta, Goda- 
veri Delta, Eanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabar 
Coast, Ciolmbatore and Nilgirl Districts. They 
hold an annual Couforence at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies. 

The India Mission of the United Luthe- 
ran Church in America. —Formerly American 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Guntur and 
Rajahmundry. Work is conducted in the 
Godavari, Kisina, Guntur and Vizagapatam 
Districts. Its Missionary staff conslda of 10 j, 
including Misslouarics’ wives and 3,221 Indian 
workers. The baptised membership is 106,503. 
There are 928 Village Schools, 13 &)y8* Board- 
ing Schools, 6 Girls' Boarding Schools, 8 High 
Schools, a Second Grade College, 7 Bible and 
Secular Training Schools, a Theological Semi- 
nary, 1 Agricultural School, 5 Hosp^ls an(t2 
Mission Presses. Chairman: The Rev. F. L. 
' Coleman, Bhimavaiam. 
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THl BTAiraEUOAL KATXOEAL MlSSIONABT 
SoouTT Of Stoosholv, Swbdbn, founded in 
1866, ooonides thedietriots of Saugor* Betul, 
and Cblndwara in the Central Provinces. 
There are about 2.000 Church meoabers consti* 
tnted Into an iadi^nous Church vith 12 
local congregations. The European and Indian 
Staff numbers 34 and 165 respectively. One 
Theologioal Seminary lor training catechists and 
paetors, and one training school for training 
Bible Women. 88 Day Schools with 1.442 
children. 85 Sunday Schools with 1,121 
children. 10 Dispensaries with 39,068 patients 
during 1022. 8 Workshops, one of them with 
an aided Carpentry School. One Female 
Industrial School, one Widows’ Home, 5 
Orphanages and one Boarding School for 
Christian children. At the end of 1922 there 
were 165 boys and 218 girls in these institu- 
tions. . 

Secretary: Rev. G. A. BJork, e.d., Ohhlncl- 
wara, C. P. 

Thb eanabbsb Evangxiioal Mission with 
Headquarters at Mangalore, South Kanara. 
was organised on January 1st, 1919, to take 
over the Mission work done formerly by the 
Basel Evangelical Mission in two of her 
fields, namely, the Districts of South 
Eanara and South Mahratta. The missionaries 
and the Funds come from Switzerland. 
The Mission has 12 chief stations and 
66 out>station8 with a total missionary 
staff of 40 and 374 Indian workers. There 
are 48 organised congregations with a total 
membership of 12,457, which gave last year 
Bs. 15,889 for church and mission work. Edu- 
cational work embraces 71 schools, of which 
there are 8 High Schools. The number of 
scholars is 8,678. 

Medical work is done at Bctgcrl, South Mali- 
ratta, with a full staff and a hospital and two 
branch hospitals and dispensaries. A women’s 
and children's hospital has bcim opened in Juno 
1923 at Udipi. South Kanara. A wing is being 
added to it this year. 

The Mission maintains a Homo-Industrial 
department for women’s work, and a large 
Publishing department at Mangalore with 
a bookshop and a printing press occupy, 
ing some 150 hands and doing work in many 
languages. 

Ag. Secretary: The Bev. P. E. Burckhardt, 
Ph.D., Udipur. 

THB Chubch of Sweden Mission was 
founded in 1874. Operated tiU 1915 in the 
Madura, Tanjore, Trlcbinopoly and Kamnad 
Districts. Since 1915 the Mission having taken 
full charge of the former Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission field, works also in the Madras, 
Chinglepnt, Coimbatore, Salem and 8. Arcot 
Districts wfth diaspora congregations in Ban- 
goon, Penang and Colombo. European staff 
numbers 36 ; ordained Indian ministers 42 ; 
Indian workers 84 ; organised churches 43 ; 
baptized membership 23,654 ; Schools 334 ; 
pupils 16,537 (boys 12,703 and girls 3,834) ; 
ana teachlM staff 728. President: lit. Bev, 
Bishop B. Heuman, P.D., Ph.D., Trichinopoly. 

THE India Mission op the Bvangelioal Lut- 
heran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and O.S., is 
located in North Arcot, Salem, and Tlnnevelly 
Dfotricts. in Travancore, and the Kolar Gold 
FieMs, with 18 missionaries, 3 nurses (American), 


1 doctor (Indian), 1 Zenana worker, 1 Amerlcaxi 
teacher in charge of Missionary Home for olifld' 
ren, and 1 Lady educationist. Besides the 
three Training Institutes there are one complete 
and one incomplete High Schools, and among 
the Elementary Schools three complete Higher 
Elementary. In addition to evangelistic and 
educational work, the Mission has now an up- 
to-date Dispensary and Lying-in Hospital with 
ISibeds In Ambur, a Dispensary in Krisb. 
nagiri (Salem) and a Theological Seminary. 
Secretary : Bev. T. Gutknccht, Nagercoil, »- 
Travancore. 

The Danish Missionary Society. — Bsta^ 
blished 1863 in South Arcot, working there 
and in North Arcot, on the Shevaroy HUls 
and in Madras, has a total staff of 385 Indian 
and 43 European workers. Communicants 
1,620, Christian community 4,367, 1 High 
School, 3 Boarding Schools, 4 Industrial Schools, 
Elementary Schools 84 ; total scholars 5,099. 

President : Bev. K. Lange, B.A., R.D., Cudda- 
lore. 

Treasurer: Bev. K. Heiberg, B.A., B.D., 38, 
Broadway, Madras. 

The Santal Mission op the Northern 
Churches (formerly known as the India 
Home Mission to the Santals)— Founded 
in 1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Goal- 
para (Assam), Malda and Dinajpur. Work 
is principally among the Santals. The miarion 
staff numbers 27 ; Indian workers 480 ; 
communicants 4,000 ; Christian oomihunity 
23,000; organised churches 86; boarding 
schools 4 ; pupils 608 ; elomentarv sobools 
69 ; pupils 1,035; industrial schools 2: Orohanage 
1 ; children 29. Seertdary : Bev. P. O. Bedding, 
Dumka, Santal Parganas. 

Missions and enemy trading act.— in 
May 1 918, the following notice regarding Mis- 
sions was published in the ** Gazette of India”: — 
The following missions or religious associations 
are declared companies under Act 2 (the Enemy 
Trading Act) of 1016 : — ^The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hermansberg 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, the 
Schleswig-Holstein Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
Madras, the Gosner Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of the United Provinces and Behar 
and Orissa, the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Banchl, Behar and Orissa. The 
Governor-General In Council notifies that the 
powers conferred under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, movable and 
immovable, of these missions or religious 
associations.” 

In Juno, 1919, the Government of India 
stated : — ** Effect is alieadv being given to the 
suggestion that enemy missions in India should 
be taken over by British societies. The proper- 
ties and undertakings of hostile missions have 
been vested In the Provisional Custodian df 
Enemy Property with a view to their transfer 
to boards of trustees composed partly of non- 
offlcial members nominated by the National 
Missionary Council of India with the approval 
of the Government of India and partly of 
Government officials, and those Boards of Trus- 
tees will in due course transfer the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to be 
selected by them with the approval of the 
Govemor-Generalin Connell. 


Missions. 
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Methodist Societies. s 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is the organi- £ 
sation In the United States of America which 1 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival in England t 
and her American colonies during the latter ; e 
part of the eighteenth century. This Church I ij 
began Ite work in India In 1S56, at first confining '1 
its activities to what Is now the United Provln- 1 < 
oes. From that centre It spread until the; < 
outposts of Its work were found In Baluchistan. 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands Indies and the ^ 
Philippine Islands. In 1920 a rearrangement ^ 
of the mission field of the Church separated ^ 
India, Burma and Baluchistan Into what is 
now known as the Southern Asia division. 
Within this present field the Church now has a < 
total baptized Christian community of 466,000, I 
of whom 36,000 were baptised the year ending 1 
with 1925. 

The avowed task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
has been largely among that class. As a matter 
of fact, however, it has large numbers who 
came from the Mohammedans and the caste 
Hindus, and among such its influence is extend- 
ing. 

The educational work of the Church is ex- 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,627 
schools of all grades, including three colleges, 
twenty-two high schools, and numerous normal 
training and the logical institutions. The 
registered attendants in these schools number 
46,760. 

Special effort is made for the instruction and 
development of the young people of the Church, 
there now being 987 chapters of the Epworth 
League with 46,035 enrolled members, and 6,469 
organized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
205,963. 

The publishing interests of the Church are 
represented in two presses at Madras and Luck- 
now, the former doing work in four vernaculars 
and the latter in six. The periodicals issued 
cover the interests cf both the evangelistic and 
the educational field, the Indian Witness, the 
Junior Methodist and Methodist Education 
being in English, while the Kaukab-l-Hiiid, the 
llaflqd-Niswan, the Bal Hit Karak, and other 
periodicals for women and children are issued 
in several of the vernaculars, as are lesson helps 
of vai^us grades for the Sunday Schools. 

The governing body of the Church is the 
General Conferences held (luadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the ten confert!nce.s now fjxistiiig 
in India are rei)r(*seiited by twenty-eight dele- 
gates. The polity of the Church in India looks j 
forward to complete independence under the 
general governing body, there at present being 
but about three hundred and fifty American men 
and women as compared to 480 ordained and 
3,162 unordained Indian and Burmese workers. 
At present the area is dlvidod into seventy-five 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
and among whom are many Indians. The work 
is supervised by four Bishops, elected by the 
General Conference, and resident as follows : 
Bishop Frank W. Wame, Bangalore : Bishop 
John W. Loblnson, Delhi; Bishop Frederick 
B. Fisher, Calcutta; and Bishop Brenton T. 
Badley, Bombay. 


The AMEBioAN Weslevan Methodist Mis- 
sion, Sanjan, Thana District Headquarters. 
Station swith missionaries, Danda Maroli, via 
Nargol, Thana District. Vapl (Daman Road Sta- 
tion), Surat District. Pardt 6, Surat District 
Six missionaries on field. Two on furlough. One 
under appointment. Four main stations 
Two boarding schools. One industrial school. 
One Bible school. Six village schools. Superin- 
tendent, C.B. Harvey, Sanjan, Thana District. 

The Refokmed episconal Church op America 
at Latipur and Lucknow, IT. P., has 2 Missiona- 
ries, 4 Outstations, 1 Hospital, 2 Orphanages 
and a membership of nearly 100. 

The Weblbyan Methodist MissioEAEf 
Society commenced work in India in 1817 
(Ceylon in 1814). The Mission in India, apart 
from Ceylon, is organised fnto 8 District 
Synods with 2 Provincial Synods. There is a 
large English work cdnnected with the 
Society, 20 ministers giving their whole time 
to Military work and English churches. 

The districts occupied include 64 main sta- 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Centra] Provinces, Hyderabad (Nizam's 
Dominions), United Provinces and Burma, 
The European staff numbers 08 wiih 61 Indian 
Ministers and 615 Indian workers ; Communi- 
cants 15,688, and total Otiristian community 
68,802. There are 8 large numbers of organised 
Churches many of which are self-supporting. 

Educational work comprises 8 Christian 
Colleges, students, 1,993 ; 5 Theologicai Institu- 
tions, students, 238; 10 High Schools, pupils, 
4,524; 14 Industrial schools, pupils, 400 ; 707 
Elementary schools, with 28,034 scholars In 
Medical work there are 3 hospitals, 6 dis- 
pensaries, 1,038 in-patients and 43,227 out- 
patients. The Society expended over £85,000 
on its Indian Missions in 1922. 

The Women's Auxiliary carry on an exten- 
' sive work in the places occupied by the men's 
’ society. There are 71 women workers from 

* Britain of whom 9-are qualified doctors. The 
^ Indian women workers number 274. There 
' are 116 girls' day schools with 13,377 pupils and 

* 31 boarding schools with 1,979 boarders. There 
' arc several philanthropic institutions for the 
'■ rescue and training of women. The Women's 
^ Auxiliary manage 12 hospitals and 3 dlspensa- 
^ ries, which had 5,788 in-patients and 70,520 

out-patients. The cost of the work to the 
j Women's Auxiliary In 1922 was over £20,000. 

Vice-Chairman of General Synod : Rev. 
I D. A. Rees, Mysore. 

The Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
; of the M. E. Mission is divided into 9 Ck>afer- 
: ences and is co-exteosive with the main work 
; of the Mission. 235 I<ady Missionaries are en- 
gaged in Educational. Zenana, Evangelistic 
‘ and Medical work. TUhe Secretary for the 
; Bombay Conference Is Miss A, A. Abbott, 
^ B.A.,Basim, Berar* 

i The Free Methodist Mission of North 
3 America — Established at Yeotmal, 1893, operates 
: in Berar with a staff of 19 Missionaries and 42 
[> Indian workers. Organised churches 4, 1 Theolo- 
t glcal school and 5 Elementary schools, and 2 
. Anglo-Vornacular schools and Dispensaries 3. 
Secretary: Rev, Elizabeth Moreland, Wun, Berar. 
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The Saivation Army. 


TOE SALVATION ABMY. 


' For many years the operations of the Salva- 
tion Army in India were under the immediate 
direction of eight Tenitorial Commanders, in 
part responsible to Commissioner Booth-Tucker, 
as Social Commissioner for India, and in part 
to International Headquarters. The General 
recently decided to divide the country into four 
distinct Commands, each under its own Terri- 
toxial Commissioner and directly responsible 
to International Headquarters. 

Northern India. — The area under this com- 
mand is the S. A. work In the whole of the 
Punjab and the United Provinces with Head- 
quarters at Lahore. 

In addition to an extensive evangelistic work 
in the Punjab, and in several centres in the 
United Provinoes, there are a number of Set- 
tlenients for the Criminal Tribes in the United 
Provinces (where this important work was first 
introduced) and several also in the Punjab. 

In the Punjab is situated an agricultural 
settlement consisting of a large village of 1,800 
inhabitants who cultivate some 2,000 acres of 
land, In which they will gradually acquire pro- 
prietary rights, the Government having given it 
to the Salvation Army on easy terms. This 
is proving to be very successful. 

The Nambardarl of a large tract of country 
in the Punjab, comprising some two thousand 
acres of land, has been handed over to the 
Salvation Army, for the purpose of establishing 
a Colony. 

Other industries include Weaving Schools, 
Agricultural, Dairy and Fruit Farms, Day and 
Boarding Schools, a Home for stranded Euro- 
peans, and for British Military Soldiers, a Hos- 
pital and Dispensaries. 

Village Centres occupied, 1,778 ; Oflacers, 369, 
Employees, 864 ; Social Institutions, 23. 

Territorial Headquarters : 8. A., Ferozepore 
Boad, Laliore, Punjab. 

Territorial Commander : Lt. Commissioner 
Jai Kumar (Toft). 

Chief Secretary : Lt. -Colonel Jeyadas (Han- 
cock). 

Western India. — ^The three Territories of 
Bombay, Ouzerat, and Maratha now form the 
Territory of Western India. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic opera- 
tions, there are established a Targe General 
Hospital — ^Thomas Emery Memorial — several 
Dispensaries, at which during the year about 
20,000 patients are treated, over 240 Day 
and Boarding Schools, also a Boarding School 
and Hostel for Bhil Children, a Home for 
Juvenile Criminals, an Industrial Home for 
Women, a British Soldiers* and Sailors* Fur- 
lough Home, Weaving and Silk Schools; 
a Factory for Weaving, Warping, and B.eellng 
Machines, and a Land Colony naving a popula- 
tion of some hundreds of Salvationists. 

dorps, 289; Outposts, 528; Officers, 684, cl 
whom 589 are Indian ; employees and teachers, 
128; Sodal InstltuUons, 15. 


Territorial BeadquarUrs : S. A., Moreland 
Boad, BycuJla, Bombay. 

Territorial Commander : Commissioner Hors- 
kins. 

Chief Seerelarv : Lt.-Col. Jaya Prakas (Goxe). 

Mndras and Telugu Territory.— This 

Territory comprises the city of Madras and 
work situated in the Nellore, Guntur, Kistna 
and West Godaveri Districts of the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency, also Bangalore 

There are the following agencies at work : — 
2ol Corps and outposts, vis., places in 
which work is systematically done. 

1C3 Village Primary schools. 4 Settlements 
for Criminal Tribes with a total population of 
3,568. 2 Industrial Schools for children of 
Criminal Tribes. 1 llescuo Home. 1 Silk Farm, 
where some 75 boys are being instructed in the 
various branches of sericulture, 2 institutions 
for the training of officers and 1 girls’ boarding 
school. 

1 Trading Department, where cloth, lea- 
ther goods, furniture, carpets, silk, lace, etc., 
the products of Industrial Institutions, are 
disposed off. 

Territorial Headquarters — The Salvation 
Army, Broadway, Madras. 

Territorial Corrmander : Colonel N. Muthiah- 

Chief Secretary : Brigadier Charles F. A. 
Mackenzie (Anandham). 

The South Indian Territory of the 

Salvation Army comprises that vast stretcli 
of country to the south of a line drawn from Pon- 
dicherry, skirting the State of Mysore, to the 
most southerly point of the Bombay Presidency, 
though the real sphere of operations is in Tra- 
vancore, that in Cochin State and the Tinne- 
villey District adjoining Travancorc being of 
a few years. The work liad a very humble 
beginning on an (‘statt^ in Travancore, being 
commenced principally for the well-being of 
the coolies and labourers, but it had gradually 
increased and extended, tlie entire inhabitants 
of certain villages have become Salvationists 
and to-day representatives of The Army are 
carrying on that work in 1,207 different villages. 

In the villages round Nagercoil over a thou- 
sand women liavc been taught lace-makina and 
needle-work, and as a direct result their homo 
income has been considerably helped. The 
Medical work, too, plays an important part in 
the work of the Salvation Army. Stan Cap- 
tain (Dr.) W. A. Noble is in charge of this 
brancl), which consists of the mother hospital, 
known as the Catherine Booth Hospital, and 
five Branch Hospitals. During the past year, 
its value has been increased by the bringing 
into being of a Dental Department. 

There are 1,207 Corps and outposts, t.e., 
villages in which work is systematically carried 
on : 1,009 Officers and Teachers ; 299 Day 
Schools, 2 Boarding Schools, 4 Training Gar- 
risons; with a total constituency of 46,227. 

Territorial Headquarters : The Salvation Army, 
Kuravancouam, Trivandrum. 

Territorial Commander: Lt.- Colonel (Mrs.) 
A. Trounce. 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


The Indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in- 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Ckiurt 
at Calcutta in 1778 and the advent of English 
law^rs as Judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
aninst a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the ICoran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found In the Bengal Sat! Eegulatlon Act of 
1829 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
Caste Disabilities Bemoval Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows* Eemarrlage Act, 1866 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, ** A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated.** 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as "hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.*' 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed. of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially ^y Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes, One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
**Tbe Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and su^rfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are smmrisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code." The 
roles of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
In the Code of Civil Procedure, The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
In 1898. These Ck>dee are now in force. 


Statute Law Revision. 

In October, 1021, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency uf the Hon. Mr. A. 1^* 
Muddiman, I.G.S.. to deal with the question 
statute law revision. The functions of toe 
Committee are to prepare for the consideratleD 
of Government such measures of consoHda* 
tion and clarification, as may be neccwaiy to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India. 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and It is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, increasing importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take Its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should bo liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also Justices of the 
peace, and by Judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but It was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or Judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 tbe Government 
of India announced that they bad decided " to 
settle tbe question of Jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from tbe 
code at once and completely every Judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.’* This decision, embodied in the 
llbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summor 
rised by Sir John Strachey (*' India **). " The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by tbe Government. Act III of 1884; 
by which the law previously in force was amen- 
ded, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privUeges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native Judges and znagistrates remaine; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or seesions Judge, his 
powers in regard to JurisdicUon over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before tbe district magistrate or sessions 
Judge has the right, however trivial be tbe 
charge, to claim to be tried by a Jury of wbiob 
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oot less than half the number shall be Euro* 

peans or Americans Whilst this change 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
Unaltered." Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through* 
out India. 

After a discussion on this subject In the 
Legiidative Assembly in September 1021, 
the following motion was adopted : — " That In 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
shoiild be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed - 
iiw and to report on the best methods of giving 
eff^t to their proposals." 

High Courts. 

The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts. The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown ; they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
juries are never employed in civil suits in 
India. 

Eor other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Burma there Is a Chief Court, with 
three or more judges ; in the other provinces 
the chief appellate authority is an officer called 
9he Judicial Commissioner. In Sind the Judicial 
commissioner is termed Judge of the Sudder 
court and has two colleagues. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the J udicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts. Returns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of Inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions, 
consisting of one or more districts and every 


sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to infilct any punishment authorised by law; 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates* courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
is made and largely utilised in the towns; 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Govemor-Qcneral-in-Councll and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district : as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction ; 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsifls, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parte of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with [jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Rs. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction. Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Cour(; 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts; 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts ; and they alone are admitted to pt&c* 
Use on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct obnnsel 
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prevails only on the original side of certain of 
the High Goorts. Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Ciourts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, MAdras, and Bombay there is a 
Bar Committee presided over, ex-officio, by the 
Advocate-General. This body is elected by 
the barristers practising in each High Court, 
and its functions are to watch the interests 
of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette. At 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, and Rangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
is extended to include the vakils or native 
pleaders, and the president is either the senior 
practising member of the Bar or the Government 
Advocate. In the larger Districts and Seg* 
sions Courts, an organisation representing 
the Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub- 
ordinate Courts, including the Revenue Courts, 
similar machinery is generally in use. Pending 
an opportunity of detailed Inquiries in India, 
these general descriptions must suflice. 

Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring in the 
composition of the Indian Bar. The following 
extract from an informing article in the Times 
(May 25, 1914) indicates the character and 
incidence of this development. ** During the 
last forty years, a striking change has taken 
place in the professional class. The bulk of 
practice has largely passed from British to 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an enormous extent. 
One typical illustration may be quoted. Attach- 
ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there 
were 88 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach- 
ed to the same High Court, there were 160 soli- 
citors, of whom more than 130 were Indian 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo- 
cates, of whom 16 only were English and the 
remainder Indian.** 

Law Officers. 

The Government of India has its own law 
colleague in the Legal Member of Council. 
All Government measures are drafted in this 
department. Outside the Council the prin- 
cipal 1&W officer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, Is the leader of the 
local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
of the Provincial Legislative Council, m 
Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 
Advooates-Gencral and Government Solicitors 
(or Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay there 
is attached to the Secretariat a Legal Remem- 
brancer and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of Bengal 

Bengal Judicial 

Sanderson, The Hon'ble Sir Lancelot . . . . i 

Ohatarji.TbeHon'bleSir Xalini Ranjan, Et„ 

lf.A., B.L. 

Waimsley, The Hon*ble Mr. Hugh, i.o.B, • • 


consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing Counsel and the Government Boti* 
citor, and has besides a Legal EemembrAnoer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer (a practising barnster); the United 
Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate ; the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
membrancer, Government Advocate and a 
Junior Government Advocate; and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the Local Legislative Council. 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non -officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
of the Court. 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are publisLed in 
four aeries — Calcutta, Madras, Bomkay, and 
Allahabad, under the authority of the Governor- 
General in Council. They contain cases de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
^eat importance, and the Council of Law 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893. The other Provinces and States 
have series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State. 

Legislative Power. 

The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot be questioned 
in practice, however, this power is little used; 
there being a majority of officials on the Im- 
perial Legislative Council — a majority deli- 
berately reserved In the India Councils Act of 
1909 — the Secretary of State is able to impose 
his will on the Government of India and to 
secure the passage of any measure he may fearoe, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian autho- 
rities. Legislative Councils have been estab- 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
principal proNinces. Their constitution and 
functior.0 are fully described in detailing the 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
(q.V,). To meet emergencies the Governor- 
General is vested with the power of issuing 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 
the Legislature, but they can remain in force 
for only six months. The power is very little 
used. The Govemor-General-In-Councll is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of the general law and 
permit the application of certain enactn ents 
only. 

Department. 

Chief Justice, 

Puisne Judge. 

Ditto. 
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Bankia, The Hon. Blr. George Clans, Bat^at-Law (On 
leave.) 

Greaves, The Hon'ble Mr. William B wart 
Kewhonld, f he Hon'ble Mr. B. B. 

Ghoah, The Hon. Mr. Oharu Ohander, Bar.-at-Law . . 
BnokUnd, The Hon. Mr. Justice Philip Lindsay, 
Bar.>at-Law. 

Pearson, The Hon. Mr, Justice Herbert Grayburst, 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Suhrawardy, The Hon. Mr. Justloe Zahhadnr Eahim 
Zahld , Bar.-at*Law. 

Oainingj,Tbe Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur Herbert, i.o.s. 
Ghosh, Ibe Hon. Mr. Justloe Bepln Beharl 
Panton, The Hon. Mr. Justice Edward Brookes 
Henderson . 

Page, The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur, Ht 

Mukharjl, The Hon. Mr. J ustioe Manmatha Kath 
Chotzner, The Hon. Mr. Justice Alfred James, i.o.s. 
Gregory, The Hon. Justice Walter Jasper, Bar-at- 
Law. 

Duval, The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Philip, o.i.E, I.O.S. 
Graham, The Hon. Mr. Justice John Fuller, i.o.s. 
Ohakrobarti, The Hon. Mr^ Justice Dwarka Nath 

Vacant, Bar-at-Law 

MItter, B. L., Bar.-at-Law 

Gooding, G. C 

Lidden,H.C., I.o.s 

Bhundkar, N . A . , Bar*at Law 

Dwarka Nath Chakrabatti, U.A., b.l. 

Sadhu,Eai Bahadur Tarak Nath 

Eemfrey, Maurice 

Ghatak, N., m.b.b. 

Satish Mitra, Ciiandra 

Moses, O., Bat.-at'Law 

Elrkham, Joseph Alfred 

Stork, H. C., I.o.s. 

Oonnsell, Frank Bertram 

PauUt, Peter Sydenham 

Kinney, Alexander 

Bonnerjee, K. K. Shelly, Bar.-at-Law 

Swinhoe, D., Bar-at-Law 

Falkner, George McDonald 

Bose, B.D., Bar.-at-Law 


Puisne Judge. fOn deputation). 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

DiUo. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. (Additional). 

Ditto. (On leave). 

Ditto. (Acting). 

Ditto. ( „ ). 

Ditto. ( „ ). 

Ditto. ( 5. 

Advocate-General. 

Officiating Advocate-General. 
Government Solicitor. (On leave). 
Superintendent and Eemembranoer ot 
Legal Affairs. 

Deputy Superintendent and Eemem* 
brancer of Legal Affairs. 

Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Registrar. 

Master and Official Referee. 

Registrar in Insolvency. 

Clerk of the Crow)i lor Criminal Sessions. 
Secretary to the Chief Justice and Head 
Clerk, Decree Department. 

Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
Jurisdiction. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Administrator-General and Official 


Trustee. 

Official Receiver, sub pro fern. 
Coroner of Calcutta. 

Official Assignee. 

ISditor of Law Reports. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Madeod, The Hon. Sir Norman Cranstoun, Bar-at-Law. Chief Justice. 

Shah, The Hon’ble Sir Lailubhai Asharam, M.A., ll.b. Puisne Judge, • 

Marten, The Hon. Sir Amberson B. Ditto. 

Crump, The Hon’bie Mr. Louis Charles, 1.0.8 Ditto. 

Fawcett The Hon’ble Mr. Charles Gordon Hill,l.o.s. Ditto. 

Coyaji, Ibe Hon . Mr. H. C. Ditto. 

Madgaonkar, G.D., The Hon, Mr. i.o.s Ditto, 

Mirza Ali Akbar Klian, M.A., LL.B.,Tlie Hon. Mr. (Ag.) . . Ditto. 

Taraporewalla, The Hon. Mr. V. F Ditto. 

^ga, Ja^hodji BehrainJI.H.A., Lt.B Advocate-General. 

B^ee, K. W., B.A., Bar-at-lAW .. Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. (Acting) 

Kirke-Smith, A. Government Solicitor and Public Piois- 

outor. 
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Bombay Judldal Department— eontrf. 


Vakil, J. H., Bar-at'Law 

Kemp, K. Mac I., Bar.-at-Law 
MitdieU,H.O.B 

Phlzonhah Behramji Malbarl, Bar.-at-Law 

HlrJibhaiHormasjl Wadla, 1 C.A 

Naasarwanji Dinshahjl Gharda, B.A., ll.b 


Clerk of the Grown. 

Reporter to the High Court* 

Administrator-Oeners) and Offlc'al 
Trustee and Beglatrar of Companlefi. 

Prothonotary, Testamentary and Admi* 
ratty Registrar. 

Master and Registrar In Equity and 
Gommisskmer for taking Accounts end 
Local Investigations, and Taxing 
Officer. 

Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 
Side,an(i Secretary to Rule Committee, 
Acting Registrar, Appellate Side. 


COBBT OF THB JUDIOUL COMMISSIONER OF SiRD. 


Kincaid, The Hon. Mr. Cliarlos Augustus, O.V.O., l.C.S, 

Calcraft-Kennedy, i.o.s 

Raymond, Edwaid 

Aston, Arthur Henry Southcotc, M.A., Bar-at-Taw 

Rupchand Bilaram 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X., M.A., tx.b.,t.c.s., Bar-at-Law 
Tyabji, Faiz B., Bar-at-J^w 


.Tudhsial Commissioner. (On leave). 
Acting Judicial (Commissioner. 
Additional Judicial Commissioner. 
Ditto. (On leave.) 

Ditto. (Temporary). 
Ditto. (Acting). 

Ditto. ( „ ). 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Trotter, Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Victor Murray Coults 
Oldfield, The Hon'ble Mr. Francis Du Pre, i.o.s. 

Beasley, The Hon. Mr. H. 0. 0 

Ramesam Pantuln, The Hon. Mr. V 

Odgers, The Hon. Mr. Charles Edwin, m.a., b.c.l. 
Phillips, The Hon. Mr. William Watkln, l.O.s. 
Kumarswami Shastri,The Hon'ble Dlwan Bahadur C. V. 
Krlshnan, The Hon. 0. Dewan Bahadur, m.a.. Bai^at*Law 
Devadoss, The Hon. Mr. Justice M. D., Bar.-at-Law. . 
Venkata Suha Rao, The Hon. Mr. Justice M., b, a., b.L. 

Madhavan Nair C., Bar-at-Law 

Srinivasa Ayyangar, The Hon. Mr. .Tusticc V^.V., B.A., B.L. 

Waller, The Hon. Mr. D. G., i.O s 

Wallace, The Hon. Mr. E. H., i.o.s 

Venkatarama Sastrl, T. A. 

Moresby, Charles 

C. V. Ananta Krishna Iyer 

Adam. J. 0., Bar.-at-Law 

Tirunarayana Achariyar, m.a 

Cornish, H. D., Bar.-at-Law 


Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge. (On leave). 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, (On leave). 

Ditto. ( „ ). 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. (Temporary). 

Ditto. ( „ ). 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ad vocate-Genera 1. 

Government Solicitor. 

Government Pieader. 

Public Prosecutor, 

Editor, Indian Law Reports, Madras 
Series. 

Administrator-General, Official Trustee 
and Custodian of Enemy Property. 


Butler, frank Gregory, i.o.s. 
Madhava Menon, K. P., Bar.-at-Law 


Registrar. 

Crown Prosecutor. 


Mellor, Arthur 


Ran, B. N 

Jack, Robert Ernest 

Williams, A de 0, 

Chunder, Kamal Chunder 


Assam Judicial Department. 

Secretary to Government, Legisla- 
tive Department, and Stjcrctary to the 
Assam Legislative Council. Superin- 
tendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. Administrator- General and 
Official Trustee. 

Otfg; do. do, 

District and aesslons Judge, Assam 

Valley District. 

District and Scissions Judge, Sylhet and 

Oachar. 

Additional District and Sessions Judge, 

Sylhet and Cacliar. 
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Bihar and Orissa Jndlcial Department. 


Hiller, The Hon . Sir Thomas Frederick Dawson 
Jwala Prashad, The Hon*ble Sir, Ht., Bai Bahadur . . 
Adaml, The Hon. Justice Leonard Christian, i.o.s. 
Pratuna Ran]an Dass, The Hon. Mr., Bar.-at-Law . . 
HuUick, The Hon*ble Sir Basanta Kumar, i.o.s. 
Bucknil], The Hon. Justice Sir John Alexander Stracbey, 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Boss, The FTon. Mr. Ju.^loe Bobert Lindsay, i.o.s. . . 
MaoimerscHi, The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas Stewart, 
b.IjlB., I.o.s. 

Kulwant Sahay, The Hon. Mr 

Sen, The Hon. Mr. Justice Prasanta Kumar 

Scrope, A. E.,i.c.s. 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


(On ieaye). 


Ditto. 

Ditto. (Acting Additional). 

Ditto. Ag. Additional Judge. 
Ditto. (Ag.) 

Superintendent and Bemcmbrancer of 
Legal Affairs and Secretary to Govt., 
Judicial Department. 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Bobinson, The Hon'ble Sir Sydney Maddock, Bar.- 
at-Law. 

Butledge, The Hon. Mr. Justice John Guy, K. c., M.A., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Young, The Hon. Mr. Charles Philip Bedford, b.a. . . 
Pratt, The Hon. Mr. Justice Henry Sheldon.. 

Heald, The Hon. Mr. Justice Benjamin Herbert 

Carr, The Hon. Mr. Justice William, i.o.s 

Cunllffe, The Hon.Mr. Justice John Bobert Ellis, Bar- 

Cliari, The Hon. Mr. Justice P. M., B.i 

Duckworth, The Hon. Mr. Justice, E. D., B.A., I.o.s. 

Gyi, The Hon. Mr. Justice Joseph Augustus Maung, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Lentaigiie, The Hon. Mr. Justice B. P., Bar.-at-T^w. . 

TJ. Ba, The Hon. Mr. Justice, K.S.M., B.A 

Brown, The Hon. Mr. Justice H. A., B. A., I.o.s., 
Bar-at-Law. j 

Das, The Hon. Mr. Justice Jyotis Haiijan, Bar-at-Iaw. . 
JlvanjiHormasjl, M.A.ji.s.o., LL.B., Bar-at-Ia,w 


Higginbotham, Edward, Bar.-at-Law 


Chief Justice. (On leave). 

Officiating Cliicf Justice, Bangoon. 

Judge. (On leave). 

Do. Mandalay. 

Do. Bangoon. 

Do. (On leave). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. (OnlpAve). 

Do. 

I Additional Judge, Bangoon. 

Do. 

Acting Judge, Bangoon. 

Do, 

Administrator-General, Offlelal Trustee. 
Official Assignee and Bcceiver, Ban- 
goon. 

Government Advocate. 


Barretto, Charles Lionel, Advocate 


Government Prosecutor, Moulmein. 


Stanford, .John Keish, M.A., i.e.s. 


Begistrar, High Court, Bangoon. 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


Baker, William Tliomas Webb, B.A., i.o.s Judicial Commissioner. (On leave). 

Findlay, Charles Stowart, M. A., LL.B., I.o.s. .. .. Officiating Judicial Commissioner. 


Prideaux, F. W. A., O.B.E. ^ 

Halllfax, H. F., I.o.s ^ 

Kotwal, P. S., Bar.-at-Law 

Mitchell, D. O.,0.l.B.,l.0.s 

Dick, George Paris, O.I.B., Bar-at-Law 

Alay Baza, Saiyid, Bar.-at-Law 

Abdul Latif Khan, b.a., ll.b 


Additional Judicial Clommissioner, 
Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Legal Bemembranecr. 

Government Advocate. 

Begistrar. 

Deputy Begistrar. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Frlzelle, Lt.-Gol. J. ,, ,, ,, ,, | Judicial CommisBioner, (Officiating). 

Kazi Abdul Qhani Khan .. .. . .. .. | Begistrar, 
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Punjab Judicial Department. 

The Hon*ble SirAai Bahalur Shadl Lai, Dar.>at*Law. Chief Judge. 

Abdur Bauf, The Hon. Ehan Bahadur Sayyed Muham- Judge, 
mad. 

Le Bosslgnol, The Hon. Mr. Walter Aubln, i.o.s. . . Do. 

Broadway, The Hon. Mr. Alan Brice, Bar.-at-Law . . Do. 

Martiueau. The Hon. Mr. Alfred Edward, i.o.s. . . Do. 

Harrison, The Hon. Mr. Michael Hannan . . . . Do. (On leave.). 

Campbell, The Hon. Mr. Archibald, l.c.8. . . . . Do. ( „ ). 

Fforde, The Hon. Mr. Justice Cecil Do. ( ,, ). 

Jai 1^1, The Hon. Mr. Rai Bahadur Lala .. .. Additional Jinlge. 

Zafar All, The Hon. K. B. Mirza do. 

Addison, The Hon. Mr. Justice Janies, M.A. B.Sf., I.c.s Officiating .Judge. 

Coldstream, The Hon. Mr. Justice John,B.A., I.c.s. . . do. 

Bhido, Mahadev Vishnu, M.A., I.C.S Ohg. Lt'.gal IlemembrAnccr and Secre- 

tary, ll>gislatlve Di^part-mcnt. 

Dalip Singh, Kunwar, b.a., Bar-at-I^aw . . . . . . (Jovornraent Advocate. 

Ram Lai, Dlwan, b.a. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law . . . , Assistant Tx'gal llemcmbranccr, Con- 

veyancing. 

Blacker, Harold Alfred Cecil, b.a.. . . . . . . . Registrar. 

United Provinces Judicial Department. 

Moars,The Hon. Sir Edward Grimwood, Bar.-at-Law . . Chief Justice. 

Piggott, The Hon*ble Mr. Theodore Caro, I.O.S. . . Puisne Judge. (On leave). 

Walsh, The Hon. Mr. Cecil, Bar.-at-Law, u. A. .. Ditto. ( „ )• 

Sulaiman, The Hon. Justice Dr. Shah Muhammad, Bar.- Ditto. 

at-Law. 

Lindsay, The Hon. Mr. Benjamin, i.c.s Ditto. 

Stuart, The Hon. Mr. Louis, o.i.B., i.o.s Ditto. 

Kanhaiya lial. The Hon. Justice R-ai Bahadur, Pandit, Ditto. 

M.A., LL.B. 

Daniels, Hon. Mr. Justice S, E., 1.0.8 Acting Puisne Judge. 

Banarji, Hon. Justice Kai Bahadur Lalit Mohan, m.a. Ditto. 

LL.B. 

Ashworth, Thi; Hou. Mr. Justice Earnest Horatio, I.C.S. Ditto. 

Boys, The Hon. Mr. Justice G. P., Bar-at-I^iw . . . . Addittioiial Puisne Judge. 

Mukharjl, The Hon. Justice Bai Bahadur Lai Gopal . . Ditto. 

J. E. Podley, I.O.S Registrar. 

Porter, Wilfred King, Bar.-at-Law Law Reporter. 

Dillon, G. W., Bar-at-I>aw. . .. .. .. .. Government Advocate. 

Wali-Ullah, Dr. M., M.A., LL.D., Bar-at-Law . . . . Assistant Government Advocate. 

Court of Judioul Cohmissionbe op Oudh— Lucknow. 

Daniels, Hon. Mr. Sidney Reginald, J.P., i.o.s., Bar-at- Acting Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Law A Allahabad. 

Dalai, B. J., J. P., l.O.s Judicial Commissioner of Oudh, 

(Offleating). 

Wazlr, Hasan Saiyld, b.a., ll.b. Offloiating 1st Judicial Commissioner of 

Oudh. 

Simpson, F. D., J. p., I.c.s. Officiating 2nd Additional Judicial 

Commissioner of Oudh. 

Pandit Tika Ram Misra, m.a., ll.b Registrar. 

Nagendra Nath Ghosal, Rai Bahadur, B.A., ll.b. . . Government Pleader. 
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TBE INDIAN POLICE. 


iTlra Indian OovemiiMiii employ (1928-24) 
1^0 2dS,000 ClAcen and men In the Indian 
In addition to these there are about 
SOjOOb Officers and men of the military polloe, ol 
whom more than hall belong to Burma. The 
total coat of maintainii g the Force has groatly 
risen In recent years on aoooont of increases of 
pay and allowances made on account of the 
moreased cost of living. The Budget Estimate 
for 1922-23 Is Bs. 90,78,000. In large cities 
the Force is concentrated and under direct 
Entopean control : In the mofussil the men are 
scattered throughout each District and 
located at various Outposts and Police 
stations. The smallest unit lor administrative 
Distribnttoii of Police.— The area of a 
dltlons. The latest figures available are ; — 


pnrposes is the Ontoost which generally coh<« 
fists of 8 or 4 Oonstwbles under the Control of « 
Head OonStable. Outpost PoUoe are mate* 
talned to patrol roads and villagea and to 
report all matters of local interest to thdr 
superior, the Sub^lnspeotor. They have no 
powers to Investigate offences and are a survival 
of the period when the country was In a dlstnrM 
state and small bodies of Police were regni^ 
to keep open communications and affora pro* 
teotion against the raids of daootts. It is an open 
guestion whether they are now of much uaUi 
Each Ontpbst is under a Police Station which 
is controlled by an officer known as a Sub* 
Inspector. 

Police Station varies according to local con- 


— 1 

' Average area per 

1 Police Station. 

^ I 

Average number 61 
BegularOvU 
Police per 10,000 
of Population. 


Square miles. 1 


Bengal* 

126 i 

4*8 

Assam 

616 : 

6’8 

United Provinces 

127 I 

7*7 

Punlab 

203 i 

10*6 

Notth-West Frontier Province 

179 

19*8 

Central Provinces and Berar 

1 242 

8*6 

Burma * 

487 

18*4 

Bfadras 

144 

8*0 

Bombay * 

252 

15*0 


Bzcludicg the towns of Calcutta, Bombay and BAngoon. The figures Include the 
Ballway police, but not Military police. 

Organisation of Police, 


The Police Station Officer (the Sub-lnspeo' 
tor) 4 b responsible for the Investigation ox all 
cognisable crimes, that is to say, all offences in 
which the Police can arrest without a warrant 
from a Magistrate, which occur within his 
iurlsdiotion ; he is also held responsible for the 
maintenance of the public peace and the pre- 
vention of crime. From the point of view of 
the Indian Bvot, be is the most important 
Police Officer in the District and may rightly 
be considered the backbone of the Force. 

Superior to the Suh-lnSpector Is the Inspec- 
tor who holds charge of a Circle containing 4 or 
6 Police Stations. His duties are chiefly those 
of supervision and inspection. He does not 
ordinarily Interfere in the Investigation of 
crime unless the conduct of bis subordinates 
xmdsrs this necessary. 

Tbs Inipactor Is usually a selactad and ex- 
perlaaead Sub-Inspector. Bach DIstrlot con* 
taiBi 8 01 4 Ckclasi and In the eatt of large 

15 


Districts, Is divided Into 2 Sab-dlvIslons-^-oiie 
of which is given to an Assistant Superlnteikf 
dent of PolTce, a European gasetted Offloetr. 
The Police Force In each DIstnot is coottoUed 
by a District Superintendent of police, who ts 
resTOnsible to the District Magistiate (OoUeetor 
or Depusy Commissioner) for the detection and 
prevention of crime and for the maintenance xff 
the public peace, and, to his Deputy Tnspe^i> 
General and Inspector-General, for the tnterUUl 
administration of bis Force. Bight or toe Dis- 
tricts form a Bange administered by a Deputy 
Inspector-General, an officer selected from the 
ranks of the Superintendents. At the head of 
the Police of each Province is the Inspeoto|r- 
General who is responsible to the Lo^ 
Government for the administration ol tne 
Provinoial Police. 

Separate but reomltod from toe District 
Force is toe Criminal Inveet^tlon Depart 
ment, wblob is under toe control of a speeiaBy 
leleoled Bniopean Officer ol toe rank mm 





06 The Police. 


•tecUns of a Deputy Inepeotor-Ctaiieral. Ttie 
CMilklnM Investliietioii Departmeot, usually 
the 0. I. D., is malmy ooncemed with 
pcwtleal inquiries, sedition cases and crimes 
with lamifloations over more than one Distriot 
or which are considered too important to leave 
in the hands of the District Police. It is a 
small force of Bub-Inspectors and Inspectors 
who have shown their ability and InteUigence 
when working in the mofussll and forms in each 
Pcovinee a local Scotland Yard. 

The larger Cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and 

S iras have their own Police Force, indepen - 
t of the Inspector-General of Police, and 
lerjtbe control of a Commissioner and 2 or 
more Deputies. For Police purposes each city 
to ^Vided into divisions ; in Calcutta each divi- 
abn to in charge of a Deputy Commissioner of 
Pollee : in Bombay and Madras of a Superin- 
tendent, these officers being selected from the 
Buropean ranks of the City Force. In Bombay, 
however, the Superintendents are Gazetted 
Officers, and two of them are Indians. Each 
division Is sub-divided into a small number 
of Police Stations, tbe station being in charge 
of an Inspector assisted by Deputy Inspectors, 
Indian Sub-Inspectors and European Sergeants. 

The Supreme Government at Delhi and 
Simla keeps in touch with the Provincial Police 
by means of the Director of Criminal Intelli- 

f ience and his Staff. The latter do not interfere 
n tbe Local Administration and are mainly 
ooncemed with the publication of informa- 
tion regarding international criminals, inter- 
provincia] crime and Political enquiries in which 
the Supreme Government is interested. 

Recruitment. — The constable is enlisted 
locally. Certain castes are excluded from 
service and the formation of cliques by filling 
up the Force from any particular caste or local- 
ity is forbidden. In some Provinces a fixed 
(K^entage of foreigners must be enlisted. 
Recruits must produce certificates of good 
character and pass a medical test. They must 
he above certain standards of physical deve- 
lopment. The constable rises by merit to the 
rank of Head Constable and, prior to the Police 
Commission, could rlso to the highest Indian 
subordinate appointments. Since 1906, his 
chances of promotion have been greatly cur- 
tailed ; this has certainly lowered the standard 
coming forward for service in the Force in the 
lower ranks. 

The Sub-Inspector, until 1006, was a selected 
Head Constable, but Lord Curzon's Commission 
laid down that Sub-Inspectors should be recruit- 
ed direct from a socially better class of Indians. 
In most Provinces, eighty per cent, of the Sub- 
Inspectors are selected by nomination, trained 
for a year or 18 months at a Central Police 


STATISTICS OF 

The undesirability of attaching undue im - 1 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to tbe 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon his being able to show a high 


School, and, after examination, appointed 
direct to Police Stations to learn their work by 
actual experience. It it too early to fudge this 
system by results but it has no doubt greal 
disadvantages and undetected crime in Indto 
is increasing rapidly. 

An Inspector Is generally a selected Sub* 
Inspector. Direct nomination is tbe exception, 
not the rule. 

The Deputy Superintendent, a new class of 
officer, instituted on the recommendation of 
the Commission, is an Indian gazetted officer 
and is the native Assistant to the District 
Superintendent of Police. He is either selected 
by special promotion from the ranks of the 
Inspectors or Is nominated direct, after a course 
at the Central Police School. 

Prior to 1893, the gazetted ranks of the Force 
were filled either by nomination or by regiment- 
al officers seconded from the Army for certam 
periods. In 1893, this system was abandoned 
and Assistant Snperin ten dents were recruited 
by examination in London. On arrival in 
India, they were placed on probation until they 
had passed their examinations in the vernacular, 
in law, and in riding and drill. The estab- 
lishment of Police Training Schools In 1906 has 
done much to Improve the trainmg of the Police 
Probationer, and selection by examination 
has given Government a better educated officer, 
but open competition does not reveal the best 
administrators and should be tempered, as In 
the Bavy, by selectioa 

Internal Administration.— The District 

Force Is divided into 2 Branches— Armed and 
Unarmed. As tbe duties of the armed branch 
consist of guarding Treasuries, escortins trea- 
sure and prisoners and operating against danger- 
ous gangs of dacoits. they are maintained and 
controlled on a military basis. They are 
armed and drilled and taught to shoot after 
military methods. The unarmed branch are 
called upon to collect fines magisterially infilot* 
ed, serve summonses and warrants, control 
traffic, destroy stray dogs, extingnisb fires, 
enquire into accidents and non -cognizable 
offences. The lower grades are clothed and 
boused by Government without expense to the 
Individual. The leave rules are fairly liberal, 
but every officer, European or Native, must 
serve for 80 years before be is entitled tc any 
ension, unless he can obtain a medical certi* 
cate invaliding him from the service. This 
period of service in an Eastern climate Is gene- 
rally admitted to be too long and the efficiency 
of the Force would be considerably improved 
if Government allowed both the officers and 
men to retire after a shorter period of service. 

POLICE WORK. 

ratio of convictions, both to cases and to 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 
Into account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police work ; and, it may be 
added, they can at tbe best indicate only very 
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Imperfectly tbe degree of Bucoees with which 
the police carry out that Important branch of 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been 
emphasised In recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 


tbe figures below may be given as some 
Indication of tbe volume of work telling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the oonditbns and the statistical results in 
different provinces:— 



1 



Persons whose oases were disposed of 

Persons 

remain- 

Administrations. 

Number 

of 

Offences 

reported. 

Number 

of 

Persons 
under 
Trial. . 

Dis- 

charged 

or 

Acquitted. 

Con- 

victed. 

] 

Com- 
mitted < 
or J 
Etef erred. 

] 

Died, 
Escaped 
or Trans- 
ferred to 
another 
Province. 

ing 
under 
Trial at 
the end 
of the 
Year. 

Bengal . . 

.. 

860,882 

(5) 323,713 

118,541 

184,849 

8,383 

203 

16,782 

Bihar and Orissa 

108,129 

(e) 131,669 

76,876 

42,983 

2,018 

101 

0,688 

United Provinces 

249,613 

883,804 

226,146 

138 540 

7,476 

394 

11,249 

Punjab . . 

.. 

187,460 

270,001 

176,912 

67,469 

2,169 

418 

23,048 

Horth-West Fr 0 n 1 1 e r 
Province. 

25,054 

32,362 

17,409 

12,991 

661 

41 

1,260 

Burma .. 

.. 

118,904 

181,782 

65,593 

102,674 

2,168 

2,841 

0|121 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

41,315 

(d) 63,070 

30,714 

26,587 

1,668 

86 

6,011 

Assam .. 

.. 

44,566 

45,550 

27,119 

14,032 

580 

185 

8,676 

AJmer-Mlerwara .. 

7,510 

11,120 

4,664 

4,790 

.... 

190 

1,476 

Coorg 

.. 

4,643 

5,214 

2,771 

1,946 


4 

493 

Madras . . 

.. 

819,902 

428,814 

183,673 

220,425 

4,766 

174 

10,277 

Bombay . . 

.. 

216,432 

(a) 292,052 

102,r:81 

171,120 

1,988 

1,913 

14,028 

British Baluchistan 

8,212 

12,307 

6,649 

4,011 


420 

2,227 

Delhi .. 

.. 

9,467 

8,883 

3,460 

6,179 

12 

3 

229 

TOTAIi,l923 .. 

1,702,088 

2,180,811 

1,041.607 

906,496 

26,866 

6,416 

118,414 


' 1922 . . 

1,685,065 

2,160,446 

1,023,773 

982,995 

28,022 

6,771 

109,747 


1921 . . 

1,605,524 

2,044,966 

986,178 

913,270 

28,628 

5,555 

111.813 

• 

1920 . 

1,707,859 

2,115,885 

1,001,259 

973,260 

27,848 

6,458 

108,676 


1919 . 

1,720,347 

2,134,582 

973,645 

1,024,447 

38,185 

5,682 

07,664 

Totals 

1918 . 

1,686,081 

1,929,669 

892.181 

918,881 

25,61? 

6,239 

> 86,889 


1917 . 

1,638,677 

' 2,038,170 

1 943,905 

> 987,14? 

i 22,820 

> 4,810 

1 79,672 


1916 . 

1,669,070 

1 2,098,379 

1 980,525 

. 1,014,891 

28,18e 

1 6,139 

> 78,619 


1915 . 

1,608, 07£ 

i 2,086,622 

! 982,589 

► 997 , 21 c 

1 25,18E 

1 4,762 

) 75,851 


' 1914 . 

, 1,034,224 

1 2,120,472 

1 1,081,374 

i 092,922 

t 28,554 

1 4,04i 

) 67,681 


(а) Includes 22 sent to Military authorities. 

(б) ,, 6 persons remanded for retrial by the High Court, 

(c) ,, 7 ,, ,, „ » „ »* ,, ,, 

(<f) „ 4 persons whose retrial was ordered. 


and 2 persons sent 
Lunatic Asylum. 


to 
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JAILS. 


JftU adttfaktstntkNi tn India la regulated 
generally by the Prlaons Act of 1804, and by 
roles iaaued under It by the Government of 
India and the local govemmente. The punish- 
menta authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
oonvlotied offmidmrs include transportation, 
penal servltode, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine' 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom' 
modatlon has also to be provided in the Jails 
for elvll and onder>trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail improvements In India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission oi 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted oi only two members, both ofiacials 
serving under the Government of India, Is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organisation and administration in the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission's recommendations have been accept' 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ab initio as unsnited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as Unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 

The most important of all the recommenda" 
tlons of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of their 
report, Is that there should be In each Presi- 
dency three classes of Jails : In the first 
place, large central Jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one .vear’s Imprisonment; se- 
condly, district Jails at the head-quarters of 
districts; and, thirdlfj subsidiary Jails and 
“ lock-u^ ** for under-tnal prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail department in each province 
Is under the control of an Inspector-General ; 
he Is generally an oflacei of the Indian Medical 
Sendee with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district roa^strate. The staff 
under the Superintendent includis, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super- 
vise the jail manufactures, and In all central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of Jailors ana warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed m all c^tral and district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong Inducement to good behaviour. 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in October, 1915, says: — “The cadre and 
emoluments of ail ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
is not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the insuflaciency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
siifflclent warders." 

Employment of Prisoners.-— The work 
on whftcb convicts are employed Is mostly 
carried on within the jail walls; but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale Is some- 
limes allowed, as, tor example; when a large 


number of conricts were employed In excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in tne Punjab. Wltbin the 
walls prisoners are employed on Jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures Is 
that the work must be penal and IndnstrlaL 
The industries are on a large scale, mUlUfartous 
employment being condenmed, while ears 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible Industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-moldng; 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling is con- 
fined to juveniles ; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instmotton 
is unsuitable for the class of peiiSODS who IIU 
an Indian jail. 

The conduct of convicts in jail Is generally 
good, and the number of d ‘Operate characters 
among them is small. Pailuie to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted is one of those classed as ** minor." 
Among the ** major " punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment Is lolllct- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number la 
steadily falling. Punishments were revised as 
the result of the Commission of* 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
ments arc now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most dlfiaoult of all jail pro- 
blems is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, #f or which purpose paid 
warders and convict warders are employed. 
With this Is bound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 1905 onwards in the Than a Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners. — As regards " youth- 
ful offenders" — i.e., those below the age of 16 
— the law provides alternatives to imprisonment; 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention In a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18 ; 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of "young 
adult" prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the ago of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents (other than youthful 
habituals) who are over 15, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school; 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
for going beyond this by treating young adults 
on the lines followed at ^rstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction In 
1905, a special class tor selected Inveriles and 
young adults was established at the Dbarwar 
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Jail In Bombay ; in 1908 a ipecial Javeolie 
Jail was opened at Allpore in Bengal ; in 1009 
tbe Melktlla tall in Banna and the Tanjore Jail 
in Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new Jail for Juvenile and ** Juvenile adult" 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provhicea ; and in 1910 it was decided to con- 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore District Jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previously 
been taken in some cases ; a special reformatory 
Bjrstem for " juvenile adults ” had. for example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since tbe early years of tbe decade, and " Bors 
tal enclosures** had been established in some 
lails in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except 
in Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those 
cities much remains to be done. 

Reformatory Schools. — These schools have 
been administered since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the Inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
moit on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transport^! convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
Is Port Blair in tbe Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919.— *A com* 
mlttee was appointed to Investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 
perience in Western countries. Its report, 
published in 1921, was summarised in the 
Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A : 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not yet been 
possible to introduce some of tbe more im- 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences.— Those sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
Imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
tion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-eight days 
should be prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences. — ^Tbe sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non-habltual. and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Ses- 


sions Judge and a non-ofBdal. In an oases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be mads 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence. The duty of 
seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was released should not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, tO be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose. These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans.— If 
any fresh attempt at colonisation is made. It 
should be in an entirely new locality. A fresh 
attempt at colonisation in the Middle And aman 
is not recommended. The retention of toe set- 
tlement at Port Blair on the present lines is not 
recommended. The entire abandonment of 
the Andamans as a place of deportation is not 
recommended. Deportation to tbe Andamans 
should cease, except in regard to specially dan- 
gerous prisoners and any others whoso removal 
from Indian Jails Is considered by the Govern- 
ment to be in the public interests. The exist- 
ing restrictions as to age and physical condi- 
tion of prisoners sentenced to transportation 
to the Andamans should, unless special medical 
grounds exist in any particular ease, cease 
to apply. The Indian Penal Code should be 
amended by the substitution of rigorous impri- 
sonment for transportation. In provinces where 
the available prison accommodation will not 

S srmit of the immediate cessation of deporta- 
on of all but selected prisoners, the Star class 
should bo the first, and the habitual the last, 
to be detained in Indian jails. No female 
should in future be deported to the Andamans, 
and those now there should be brought back 
to India and distributed among the Provinces 
to which they belong. In those Provinces 
where tbe iails are insufficient to detain prisoners 
now deported, additional accommodation should 
bo provided as soon as possible. 

Criminal Tribes.— The first essential of suc- 
cess in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
comfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate settlements where 
Buffldent work at remunerative rat^s is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 
certaining whether there is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals, it 
is desirable to utilise both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 
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The variations of the Jail popnlatlon in British India during the five yearsending 1023 
are shown In the following table 


— 


1923. 

1922. 

1921. 

1020. 

1910. 

Jail popnlatlon of ail classes on 
January 

Ist 

134.286 

126,917 

118,250 

120,183 

122,158 

Admissions dnrln g the year 


635,590 

639,001 

693,348 

578,109 

696,568 

Aggregate 


689,876 

766,918 

711,508 

608.242 

818,726 

Discharged during the year from 
causes 

all 

543,398 

681,628 

584,681 

579,002 

698,591 

Jail population on 81st December 


126,478 

134.290 

126,917 

118,250 

120,135 

Convict population on let January 


114,817 

106,117 

100,541 

101,617 

100,220 

Admissions during the year 


158,336 

186,092 

176,066 

168,572 

200,442 

Aggregate 


273,153 

291,209 

276,697 

270.189 

300,662 

Beleased during the year 


161,166 

173,318 

167,403 

166.184 

195,164 

Transported beyond seas 


329 

1,514 

637 

1,556 

1,208 

Casualties, Ao 

.. 

2,428 

8,244 

2,832 

2,568 

8,584 

Convict population on Slst December. 

109,230 

114.817 1 

106,117 

100,541 

101,617 


More than one>half of the total number of 
convicts reoelved in lalls during 1022 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, about 150,000 out of 185,000 are 
returned as Illiterate. 


The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners was 13*21 as against 13*87 in 102) 
while the number of youthful offenders fell 
from 417 to Seo. The following table shows the 
nature and length of sentences of convicts 
admitted to Jails in 1921 to 1923 : — 


Nature and Length of Sentence. 

1923. 

» 

1 1922. 

1921. 

Not exceeding one mon th 

82,684 

38,028 

88,661 

Above one month and not exceeding six months. 

„ six months „ „ one year . . 

„ one year „ „ five years . . 

„ live years „ „ ten „ 

62,252 

33.625 

22,223 

3,605 

72,141 

87,177 

26,147 

4,422 

73,362 

82,866 

25,257 

3,240 

Bxoeedingten years 

282 

645 

428 

Transportation beyond seas— 

( 0 ) for life 

(d) for a term 

1 703 

893 

2,193 

4,219 

1,489 

487 

rectenced to death 

1,158 

1,111 

1 876 


The total daily average population for 1922 
was 110*738 the total off i.o s dealt >^ith by 
criminal courts vi as 39' >, and by Superior end nts 
1*^6 007. The ( orresponding flgur s for 1020 
were 99.736 and 127,505, lespectively. 

The total number of corporal puni-hments 
showed an Increase, viz», irom ‘^34 to 380. 
The . otal num er of oa^es in which pr n<i 1 diet 
(with and without solitary confinement) was 
prestrib d was 7,227 as compared with 6,087 
iu the preceding year. 


Total expenditure increa'-ed from 
Bs. 1,67,54,616 to Rs. 1,94,20,282 and total 
cash earning^ decreased from Bs. 28, 1 7,629 to 
Bs. 26,31,877, there was consequently an 
increase of Bs. 28,98,037 in the Owt cost to 
Gov. rnm( nt. 

Th( d ath late Increased from 20*8*^ prr mille 
in l921 22*13 in 1922. The adml slons to 

hospital were highe., and the daily avera e 
l umber cf sick rose from 2&’ 82 to 29 '42. The 
chief causes of death were tubercle of the 
lungs, dysentery and pneumonia. 
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The Laws of 192S 

BY 

RATANLAL and DHIRAJLAL, 
Editors, ** Bombay Law Reporter** 


The Indian Merchant ShippiniE Act — 

This Act permits the levy of fees for inspection 
of the wireless installations of vessels, and the 
Rrant of ccrtillcates in that respect. 

The Indian Paper Currency (Amend- 
ment) Act. — During recent years the maximum 
amouno of Paper Currency Reserve has been 
gradually Increased. It stood at 86 crores of 
rupees : this Act raises it to 100 crores of rupees. 
An important proviso is added that the value 
of created securities shall at no time exceed 
500 mUlions of rupees. 

The Workmen's Breach of Contract 
(Bepealing) Act. — It sounds somewhat archaic 
that the legislature should invent penal sanc- 
tions to preserve the sanctity of contracts : 
and it seems strange that a workman should 
be compelled to work for his employer against 
his will. Yet in 1859, it was enacted that the 
workman who had received an advance of money 
from his employer should either return it in 
specie, or work it off In wages. And in the 
following year 1860, the Indian Penal Code 
was enacted with ss. 490 and 492. Tlie former 

S '‘ied the breach of contract of service 
voyage or journey with imprisonment 
for one month or a line which might extend to 
Rs. 100 ; and the latter section visited a Uke 
punishment on breach of contract to serve 
at a distant place to which the servant is con- 
veyed at the master's expense. All these are 
repealed with effect from 1st April 1926. It 
seems inexplicable why s. 491 is allowed to 
linger on the statute book. 

The Indian Soldiers’ (Litigation) Act.— 

This Act replaces the Indian Soldiers’ Litiga- 
tion Act of 1918 with its Amending Act of 1924. 
It is meant to afford facilities in a Court of Law 
to a soldier who is serving imder special condi- 
tions, which moan (1) service under war condi- 
tions or overseas or in Persia, Tibet, Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Nepal, China, Chltral, Waziristan, 
North-West Frontier Province or Rritish Balu- 
chistan; (2) under war conditions, or serving 
overseas (s. 3). In a suit brought against 
a soldier as above, the plaintiff is bound to state 
in his plaint the fact of the soldier being on 
service (s. 4). If he is undefended, the Collector 
can intervene on his behalf (s. 5) ; and the court 
has to suspend the proceeding and give notice 
to the prescribed authority (s. 6). llie suspen- 
sion remains in force till the authority certifies 
that the soldier is not serving or fails to issue 
the certificate for three months (s. 8). If a 
soldier is on leave the i)roceediagB have to be 
suspended (s. 9). A decree passed otherwise 
gainst a soldier is liable to be set aside (s. 10). 
I^e time during which a soldier is serving under 
war or special conditions is to be excluded in 
computing periods of limitation for suits against 
him, excepting a suit for pre-emption (s. 11). 


The Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) 

Act. — In the case of the Commissioner o/ 
Income-Tax v. MeUor, reported in the Bombap 
Law Reporter, Vol. XXVI, at p. 366, it was 
held by the Bombay High Court that, for 
purposes of super-tax, partners in a registered 
firm, In which there has been a change in the 
constitution of the firm owing to one or more 
of the partners retiring or new partners being 
taken into the firm, should be assessed, not 
according to the shares to which they were 
entitled in the year of assessment, but according 
to the shares to which they were entitled lii 
the previous year in which the profits were 
earned. This view has not been accepted by the 
legislature and it is now enacted that such 
profits are to be taken for the year of assessment. 

The Legislative Assembly (Presideiit’s 
Salary) Act. — Towards the end of the year 
1925, the nominated President of the Legislative 
Assembly has made way for the elected Presi- 
dent. Tlie salary of the elected President 
has been fixed at Rs. 4,000 per month, and the 
President has been Incapacitated from practising 
any profession or engaging in any trade. 

The Cantonments (Amendment) Act— 

The verbal amendments enacted by this Act 
are meant to fill in lacunae discovered in the 
working of the Cantonments Act of 1924, during 
the first year of its existence. The Important 
changes made are : (1) every servant of the 
Cantonment Authority is a public servant ; 
(2) the Cantonment Authority has the power to 
manage the property of Government on certain 
terms ; and (3) that authority has also the 
power to (jompel the owners to remove ruinous 
buildings in Cantonments. 

Tie Obscene Publications Act.— On 

September 12th, 1922, the Government of India 
signed an International Convention for the 
suppression of the circulation of, and traffic in, 
obscene publications, at Geneva. The present 
Act is enacted to carry out the terms of that 
convention. It re-enacts in a more precise 
phraseology the sections 292 and 298 of the 
Indian Penal Code. Under s. 292, any person 
(1) who sells, lets to hire, distributes or publicly 
exhibits, or (2) exhibits or conveys, or g) lakes 
part in or receives profits from the nusiness 
ill, or (4) advertises any obscene publication 
is liable to be senten(;ed to imprisonment for 
three months or a fine. And if such an offence 
is committed with reference to a pen^ under 
20 years of age, he is liable to be punished with 
imprisonment for 6 months or fine. By amen<l- 
ment of s. 98 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
wide powers are given for search of such publi- 
cations. But If any person charged with the 
offence elects to be tried by a Court of Session, 
he can do BO (s. 4). 
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The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act.— 

At the time when the Indian Ports Act of 1908 


was passed, liquid fncl was not much in use 
on vessels. Now it has become common. 


With it has arisen the necessity of safeguarding 
life and property. Government are, therefore, 
given the power to make rules for regulating 
the hunkering of vessels with liquid fuel in ports. 


The Cantonments (House Accommoda- 
tion) Amendment Act.-— The passing of the 
('antonments Act of 1924 has rendered necessary 
certain verbal changes in the above Act. They 
are effected by this Act. Tlie only noteworthy 
change is that “Military Works Service’* 
will hereafter be known as ‘ ‘ Military Engineer 
Service.” 


The Indian Merchant Shipping (Se- 
cond Amendment) Act. — The amendments 
inade affect only pUgrim-shlps. Such ships 
can be required to touch Aden, and if necessary 
be detained there (s. 2). Section 5 says that 
uo pilgrim can leave by a pUgrim-shlp unless 
he possesses a return ticket or has deposited a 
sum to cover the expenses of the return Journey. 
Such restriction does not apply to a pilgrim 
who does not intend to return witliin 3 years 
of his embarkation. A new section 200A is 
added which imposes a duty on the pilgrim- 
ship to take up any pilgrim who wishes to return 
from Hedjaz under his return ticket ; such 
a pilgrim cannot be delayed beyond a period 
of 25 days. 


The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Fac- 
tories Act. — Every cotton ginning factory is 
under an obligation to keep a register showing 
the amount of cotton ginned, the dates on widen 
it is ginned, and tlie persons for whom it is 
ginned : the number of bales pressed each day 
(8. 8). Each bale pressed by a factory shall 
bear its mark and name (s. 4). Failure to 
observe this rule is punishable with a fine of 
Es. 50. The owner of each gin or press is bound 
to make return to Government week by week 
communicating the information contained in 
its register (8.5). Every such factory is bound 
to keep scales or weights prescribed as standard 
ones for ^e district (s. 6). The lessee of a 
factory is deemed to be its owner under the Act 
(8. 7). Factories to be constructed hereafter 
must conform to the requirements laid down in 
s. 9. ^oseoutions under the Act can lie only 
ill the €k>urt of a District Magistrate or the Chief 
I’re^enoy Magistrate (s. 11). A person has 
t he rj^t to Refuse to accept bales not marked 
a >4 provided, if they are tendered in fulfilment 
of their contract (s. 14). 


The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. — When the bill for this Act was introduced 
into the Eegd^tive Assembly in February 
1926, it was thrown out by way of protest. 
It was, therefore, certified as au Act under 
the provisions of s. 72E of the Government of 
India Act. It is to continue in force for a 
space of five years. Section 3 empowers the 
Government of Bengal to direct trial of certain 
offenders by Commissioners, appointed by that 
Government, Two of such Commissioners 
should have served for a period of three years 
ither as Sessions Judges or Additional Sessions 
ludges or are persons qualified to be ^pointed 
iis Judges of tne High (}ouTt (s. 4). Troy can 
take cognizance of a case v ithout commitment 


(s. 6); and can pass any sentence permitted 
by law (s. 6). The procedure to be followed 
may conform as nearly as may be to the proce- 
dure provided by the Criminal Piooeduro 
Code (g. 7). The Commissioners are given 
wiue powers for tender of pardon (a . 8) ; and 
may receive as evidence statements made by 
persons before any Magistrate (s. 9). The 
Governniont are given power to deal with 
suspects (s. 11) ; and wide powers are given 
for arrest without warrant (s. 18). The suspects 
are bound, and can be compelled, to have 
their photographs taken, or finger impressions 
to be taken or furnish specimens of their hand- 
writings and signatures. They are also 
bound to attend at such times and jdaces as 
required (s. 16). Section 17 gives exteuslvo 
powers of search. An order passed under s. 11 
is liable to be scrutinised by two Judges (s. 18), 
or suspimdcd by Ixioal Government (s. 19). 
Piirsons kept under restraint and their dependents 
are entitled to bo maintained by Government 
( 8 . 21 ). 

The Indian Finance Act- — This is enacted 
every year to provide for revimue arising from 
tariff, Income-tax and postage. It is simply 
a re-echo of the Finance Act of 1924. 

The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act - 

The duty on sugar which hitherto was 
ad valorem of 25 per cent, assessed on a tariff 
valuation is now converted into a specific 
duty of Its. 4-8-0 a cwt. on 23 Dutch standard ; 
and of Es. 4-0-0 per cwt. on 23 to 8 Dutch 
standard : wiiile it remains the same for stan- 
dards below Dutch 8. Cigarettes of value 
of Its. 10-8-0 or less per thousand and tbose 
exceeding Its. 10-8-0 per thousand arc levied 
with duty of Es. 7-0-0 and Es. 10-8-0 each. 
Silk mixtures are levied w ith 20 per cent, duty. 

The Indian Stamp (Amendment) Act.— * 

Insurance by way of indemnity under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act is to be stamped 
at the rate of one anna for every Es. 100 payable 
as premium. 

The Indian Income Tax (Second Amend- 
ment) Act. — ('ertaiu officers draw their overseas 
pay in sterling from tlio High Commissioner 
for India in London ; this pay is liable to Indian 
income-tax. It is now arranged that such 
tax should be. collected every mouth by the 
authority in India whicli pays the officer the 
rest of his pay. 

The Prisons (Amendment) Act- — The 

recommendations by the Indian Jails Committee 
are cairied out by this Act. The maximum 
period of solitary (or, as it Is now called, cellular) 
confinement is reduced from 6 to 3 months. 
It cannot be combined with separate confine- 
ment BO as to prolong the total period of confine- 
ment. It also provides against combination 
of any two punishments. 

The Indian Cotton Cess (Amendment) 
Act. — This Act provides for the refund of the 
cotton cess levied on cotton exported from 
British India by land in case of its re-impbrta- 
tion into India. It is meant to cover cotton 
exported by laud to Goa which is re-imported 
into India. 

The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 

(Supplementary) Act. — This Act, like the other 
Act on the same subject, Is promulgated by the 
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Governor-General of India without reference 
to the Legislative Assembly or the Ck>uncil 
of Btate. It provides for appeal to the High 
Court : and every sentence of death has to be 
confirmed by the High Court (s. 3). Section 
4 gives the power to the Local Government 
to order custody in Jail outside Bengal. No 
writ of Habeas Gorpm can be issued with refe- 
rence to any person arrested under this Act. 

(S.6). 

The Provident Funds Act —The evident 
benefits of provident funds are well-known. 
The older Acts on the subject are hereby repealed. 
Section 3 of the Act protects compulsory 
deposits under the Act from attachment by 
the Court. The next section lays down rules 
for repayment of such deposits. The rights of 
nOmtUMS are next defined ; and the power to 
make deductions out of deposits is described. 

The Civil Procedure Code (Amendment) 
Act. — Some time ago salaries under Bs. 20 per 
month were wholly exempt from attachment 
under a process from the Civil Court ; and salaries 
from Es. 20 to Ks. 40 were liable to be attached 
to the extent of their moieties. Tliese limits 
were recently raised to “ forty *' and “ eighty ” 
respectively. But when the decree-holder is a 
co-operative society and the Judgment debtor 
a member of the society, the Increased figures 
are again reduced to their former maxima, i.e., 
Es . 20 and Es. 40 respectively. 

The ficlidious Endowment (Amending) 
Act.— HitherFo suits under the Act could be 
filed only in District Courts : now they can 
be filed in any Court empowered in that behalf 
by the Local Government (s. 2). But the power 
to fill up vacancies on temple committees 
continues to reside in District Courts only 
(s. 3). 

The Salt Law Amendment Act.— This 
Act effects an important administrative change. 
The Sait Departments in Bombay and Madras 
are no longer to bo controlled by the respective 
Local Governments, but by the Government 
of India working through the Central Board 
of Ee venue. 


The Legislative M<«mbers Exemption 
Act- — The Legislative Members are excused 
from serving as jurors or assessors ; and they are 
not liable to be arrested and detained under 
civil process . 

The Sikh Gurdwars (Supplementary) 
Act. — The Sikh Gurdhwars Act of 1925 enacted 
by the Punjab lioglslative Council gave certain 
Jurisdiction to the Lahore High Court. This 
jurisdiction cannot be conferred by a local 
legislature on the High Court. This validates 
the Jurisdiction conferred on the Jjahorc High 
Court by the Punjab Act. 

The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) 
Act. — This is a protective measure carrying 
out the reoommendations of the Indian Tu'iff | 
Committee. It is meant to protect the paper I 
industry in India. This is done by Imposing 
an import duty of one anna per pound on every 
printi^ paper containing less than 65 i>er cent, 
of mechanical wood pulp and on writi^ paper 
of all sorts. 


The Indian Carriage of Goods by Sea 
Act* — In October 1922, an International Confe- 


rence on Maritime Law was held at Brossels 
at which rules were adopted for unification of 
certain rules relating to hills of lading. These 
rules are here given a legislative san^lon and 
re-enacted as rules of law. 

The Opium Amendment Act.— Section 3 
of this Act provides for appointment of officers 
to superintend the provision of opium for 
Government. Government are also given power 
to appoint officers to conduct suits (s.6). 

The Provident Funds ( Amendment)) Act.— 

This Act makes inconsequential verbal altera- 
tions in the wording of the main Act passed in 
1925. 


The Indian Penal Code (Amendment) 
Act. — In 1892, when the Government of India 
raised the age of consent from ten to twelve 
years, it raised a storm of indignation through- 
out the length and breadth of this vast peninsula. 
In 1925, when the age of consent is again raised 
from twelve to fourteen, no one has even 
bestirred himself. The public opinion on th(; 
subject has so far been materially altered. 
The ago of consent in the case of husband is 
raised to thirteen only. The punishment to b(5 
imposed on a husband in carnally knowing 
his wife not under twelve years is Imprisonment 
for ten years or fine. A husband is protected 
from the above penalty if he has married his 
wife before September 23, 1925 (s. 4). 

The Indian Limitation (Amendment) 
Act. — The article 5 in terms referred only to the 
summary procedure provided by s. 128 (2) (f); it 
is now extended to suits under order XXXVII 
of the Civil Procedure Code. The period of 
limitation under the article is enlarged from 
six months to one year. 


Thfe Coal Grading Board Act.— This Mi 
i4 meant to carry out the recommendation 
made by the Indian Coal Committee, for the 
Improvement of the coal trade of the country. 
It starts with the incorporation of the Coal 
Grading Board, which consists of the Chief 
Mining Engineer to the Eailway Board and 
four other persons nominated by Indian Mining 
Association, Indian Mining Federation, and the 
two Chambers of Commerce in Bengal (s. 3). 
The board to constituted is given the power to 
grade collieites, to revise grading, andT to grant 
certificates (s. 4). The result of such grading 
is to be kept in a register ; and a grade list is 
to be maintained whi^ is to be putiished (s. 5). 
The board can also grant export certificate 
(s. 6)., which will attract rebates and preferences 
from the railway companies (s. 8). 

The Oudh Courts (Supplementary) Act--- 
The Judicial Commissioners Court at Lucknow 
was raised to the Chief Court of Oudh, fiy th(' 
United Provinces Act IV of 1925. The purpose 
of this Act is to recognise the change made 
In the constitution of the Court, In the several 
Acts of the Indian Legislature. 


The Criminal Tribes (Amendment) Act — 

The purpose of this Act is to tl^ten the control 
of police over the movements of the members 
of a criminal tribe registered in one district 
When such a member moves from one district 


to another, the relevant entry with regard to 
him in the register shall be transferred to tli*' 
Superintendent of Police of the latter district. 


I 
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And the rules and restrictions applying to snch 
imigrating member in the former district shall 
also apply to him In the latter district, wherever 
such district may happen to be. 

The Cotton Transport (Amendment) Act- 

— In the year 1923, the legislature had i)a8sed 
the Cotton Transports Act, under s . 3, clause (1) 
of which it is competent to a Local Government 
to issue a notification prohibiting, except under 
a license, the import of cotton or any specified 
kind of cotton into a protected area — such 
import may be prohibited generally by rail, 
road, river or sea. This Act is enacted to enable 
the Local Government to prohibit such importa- 
tion in any one particular method of Import, 
by the addition of the words “ or by any one or 
more of such routes.'* 

The Madras, Bengal and Bombay Child- 
ren (Supplementary) Act —The Cliiidren Act 
was bassed by the Madras Ix^gislature in 1020 ; 
in Bengal in 1022, and in Bombay in 1024. 
Each of these Acts contained provisions affecting 
the appellate and revisional jurisdiction of the 
respective High Court in each province. These 
provisions are uUra vires of the local legislature 
as laid down by the Bombay High Court in 
Hart V. Secretary of State, (reported in the 
Bombay Law Keptirter, Vol. 5, page 241.) 
The object of this Act Is to validate the above 
provisions. 

The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act — 

Under s. 31 of the Indian Ports Act of 1008 
vessels of the measurement of 200 tons and 
upwards cannot enter a port without a pilot. 
Native crafts are, however, exempted from the 
above rule, when entering the- port of Bombay. 
With the r<‘ceiit improvement in the port of 
Karachi, it ha.s been found possible to relax 
the rule, so far as regards that port is concerned, 
and power is given to the. (iovernor-General 
in Council to exempt the native craft from 
restrictions with reference to any other port in 
India. 

The Repealing and Amending Act.— This 
is something like a scavenging Act. It sweeps 
out obsolete provisions, expressions and words 
in the Acts of Indian JiCgislature, which have 
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c-eased to have any operation or have become 
defunct in use. 

The Transfer of Property (Amendment) 
Act. — There existed an anomaly in the provi- 
sions of the Transfer of Property Act. The 
transfer of an actionable claim, whether with 
or without money consideration, i.e., whether 
for money consideration or merely by way of gift, 
can be made under s. 130 of the Act, only on 
the execution of an instrument. If such 
transfer is by way of gift without any money 
consideration, then the provisions of s. 123 
come in, which require that such a transfer 
could be effected only by a reglsh'rcd instrument . 
This conflict of provisions comes sharply into 
view in the case of assignments of life policies 
by way of gifts. The practice with regard to 
them has so far been that the assignments, 
though unregistered, are accepted as good 
assignment by the insiiranci' companies . But as 
the law stood it w'as more tlmn doubtful if the 
Courts could uphold that view. Now’, however, 
it has been made ])orfectly plain that assign- 
ments of actionable claims by way of gift can 
be, validly made- in absence of registered docu- 
ments . 

The Indian Succession Act.— This is a 
consolidat ing measure, that is, it enacts notliing 
new, but re-embodies the provisions of law 
lying scattered in different Acts into one place 
aW co-ordinatCM them. The old Succession Act 
of 1866 applied to Christians alone. The 
portions of it relating to probates were re.enacted 
in 1881 as Probate and Administration Act, 
for the proof of wills made by all other nation- 
alities in India. The Parsis had their own 
Intestate Succession Act of 1865 ; the Native 
Christians had tludr Administration of Estates 
Act of 1901 ; and Hindus had the Hindu Wills 
Act of 1870. The law of succession, as applying 
to different communities in India, was hitherto 
'contained in 12 different Acts of legislature, 
it is now brought togetln^r in one Act, which 
unifies and consolidates the whole law In one 
place. It is always convenient and less con- 
fusing to gather the mandates of law at one 
place, instead of looking for Ihem at half-a- 
dozen places. 


-Labour. 


Various causes have combined to ^ivo added 
importance to the great group of human acti- 
vities concentrated under the generic term of La- 
bour. India is still a predominantly agricul- 
tural country and more than seventy per cent, 
of its people are dependent on the soil for their 
livelihood. Nevertheless a process of indus- 
trialisation has gone steadily forward. Cal- 
cutta and Bombay are great manufacturing 
cities. Whilst the jute mills dominate Calcutta 
tUd the cotton mills Bombay, there has grown 
up round these industries a substantial body of 
Ol^r manufactories. Another considerable 
imaiiafacturing centre has developed at Cawn- 
Ppre, with cotton, wool and leather factories. 
The textile Industry of Bombay has overflow- 
ed into the mofussil, and Ahmedabad and Shola- 
pore are considerable centres of manufacture, 
with a lesser one at Broach. In the Central 
Provinces the cotton mills of Nagpur are famous 
throughout India. The Province of Bihar and 
Orissa is the centre of the great coal mining 
trade, having absorbed the bulh of the coal mines 
formerly included in the Province of Bengal. It 
also embraces the most remarkable example of 
scientific industrialism in India in the works of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed- 
pur, where in what was jungle fifteen years ago 
a considerable city is springing up, which will 
produce over a million tons of steel a year, and 
house subsidiary industries which combined 
with the iron and steel works will probably main- 
tain a city ot a quarter of a million in the near 
future. The railway works of the North-West- 
ern Railway form the core of the industrialism 
of the Punjab, where other manufactories, nota- 
aWy of cement, are developing. The industrial 
expansion in India may be judged from the 
number of factories coming under the operation 
of the Indian Factories Act of 1011 os amended 
by the Act of 1922, which amounted to 5,085 for 
the whole of British India during the year 
1028. The average daily number of persons 
employed amounted to over a million and a 
quarter and rose from 1,253,395 in 1921 to 
1,409,173 in 1923. At the moment of writing 
no olficial figures are available in resjKJct of 
the statistics for the whole of IJritish India but 
it may safely bo predicted that the number of 
factory workers at the beginning of this year 
mn«t b** very ne.ar a million and a half. The 
different Local Administrations in India are 
now eacli faced with a vivid and growing in- 
dustrial question. 

Social Consciousness. 

Side by side with this industrialization 
there has grown an increased social conscious- 
ness ot the responsibility of the community 
towards Labour. The Government of India 
passed its first Factory Act in 1881 and 
amended it in 1891. But experience showed 
that these Acts permitted conriderable 
abuses and largely as the result of the agitation 
raised by The Times of India in Bombay in 1905 
against the excessive hours worked in the Bom- 
bay textile mills inquiries were set afoot which 
resulted in the passing of a new Act which 
limited the hours of labour in 1911. With the 
constitution of tlie League of Nations, India as a 
signatory thereto became a participator In the 
decisions of the League on Labour questions ^ 


India was represented at the International La- 
bour Conference hold in Washington in 1910 
and it became obligatory on her to enact legis- 
lation giving effect to the decisions of the Con- 
ference. Another International Labour Con- 
ference was held at Genoa in 1920 to consider 
a number of questions delating to seamen, such 
as the hours of labour, manning scales, accom- 
modation, the provision for finding en^>loyment 
and other cognate questions and the Third and 
Fourth Sessions of the Conference were held at 
Geneva in 1921 and 1922. The Fifth Session of 
the Conference assembled on 22nd Oct. 1928 and 
dealt with only one Item of importanoe--faotory 
inspection. The Sixth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference was held in Geneva 
from the 16th June to the 6th July 1924. Forty 
countries were represented at the Conference. 
The agenda of the Conference comprised (1) 
Development of facilities for utilisation of 
workers* leisure, (2) equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers as regards com- 
pensation for accidents, (3) weekly suspension 
of work for twenty-four hours in glass manu- 
facturing processes where tank furnaces are 
used, and (O night work in bakeries. The 
Seventh Sesslot.swas held at Geneva on the 
21st May 1925. The agenda consisted of four 
items — (i) the report by the Director of the 
International Labour Office; (2) equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards compensation for accidents; (3) weekly 
suspension of ^vork for 24 hours in glass ma- 
nufacturing processes where tank furnaces are 
used; and (4) night work in bakeries. India 
was roproseiited at all of these Conferences. 
In 1922 India was admitted as one of the eight 
countries of industrial importance after pro- 
tracted examination of the grounds of her 
claim by experts appointed by the League of 
Nations. India, therefore, assumes responsi- 
bility for giving effect to the decisions of these 
Conferences. There has been a considerable 
extension of what is known as Welfare Work, 
and although this so far depends on theindlvldnal 
activities of employers of labour, the work is 
progressing well. Further there is the nascent 
Trade Union movement in India. This move- 
ment lies rather more on the surface than in 
deep roots, but it flares up in times of labour 
unrest and is nominally at all events focussed 
in The All India Trade Union Gongvess. The 
frequency of strikes, and the lack of any means 
to hasten a solution have given rise to careful 
investigation of the possibility of establishing 
Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration. The 
increase of industrial unrest in the winter of 
1920-21 led to the stimulation of public Interest 
in labour questions. The fact that several of 
the more protracted strikes occurred in public; 
utility services strengthened the demand that 
some efforts should be made towards a solution 
of the problem. In nearly every strike or lock- 
out of import<anco which lias occurred in the last 
five years there has been n fairly strong demand 
from some section of the public for reference of 
the points at issue to arbitration. The last 
few years have therefore scon a remarkable 
change In the attitude of the State and the com- 
munity towards Labour, which under the more 
democratic constitution which now obtains is 
assuied of a hearing in tlie Legislatures. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND INSPECTION. 


The ooQdltlonB of factory labour luttt 1918 1 
were regulated by the Indian Factories Act ' 
of 1^1. as amended la 18»1. The chief pro- 
vistoDS of the amended Act were Local Gov- 
emmenU were empowered to appoint inspec- 
tors of factories, and certifying surgeons to 
certify as to the age of children. A mid-day 
stoppage of work was prescribed In all fac- 
tories, except those worked on an approved 
system of snifts, and Sunday labour was pro- 
hibited, subject to certain exceptions. The 
hours of employment for women were limited 
to 11, with intervals of rest amounting to at i 
least an hour and a half; their emplovment 
between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. was prohibited, 
as a generaJ rule, except in factoiies worked 
by shifts. The hours of work for children 
laelined as persons below the age of 14) were 
Umited to seven, and their employment at 
night time was forbidden ; children below the 
age of nine were not to be employed. Fro- 
\^on was made for the fencing of machinery 
and for the promulgation of rules as to water 
supply, ventilation, the prevention of over- 
crowding, etc. 

Hours Fixed. 

The next Factory Act was finally passed 
into law as Act XII of 1911. 

The now Act extended the definition of 
** factory** so as to include seasonal factories 
working for less than four months in the year; 
shortened the hours within which chUdreo, 
and, as a general rule, women, may be employ- 
ed, and further restricted the employment of 
women by night by allowing it only In the 
case of cotton-ginnmg and pressing factories. 
It also contained a number of new provisions 
for securing the health and safety of the opera- 
tives, making inspection more effective, and 
securing gaieially the better administration 
of the Act. The most important feature of 
the Act, however, was the introduction of a 
number of special provisions applicable only 
to textile factories. The report of the Factory 
Commission showed that excessive hours were 
not worked except in textile factoiies. The 
Act for the first time applied a statutory res- 
triction to the hours of employment of adult 
males «by laying down that, subject to certain 
exceptions, "no person shall be emplosred 
in any textile factory for more than twelve 
hours in any one day.*’ It Is also provided 
in the case of textile factories that no child 
may be employed for more than six hours in 
any one day, and that (subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, among which are factories worked 
in accordance with an approved system of 
shifts) no person may be employed before 6-30 
a.m. or after 7 p.m. (the new limits laid down 
employment of women and 

The Act of 102k. 

The acceptance by India of her obligation 
umier the international Lid>our Conference of 
Washington in 1010 necessitated the former 
amendment of .the Factory Act in 1022. The 
Act of 1022 was further amended in 1023. The 
principal object of the Amending Act of 1023 


was the removal of a difficulty which had 
arisen in connexion with the law relating to 
weekly holiday. 

In the following pages it is intended to give 
the present law on the subject by combining 
the Act of toil with that of 1022 and the 
Amending Act of 1923. The Amended Act 
of 1922 came into force on 1st Jtdy 1022, and 
it extends to the whole of British India, In- 
cluding British Baluchistan and the Sonthal 
Patganas. 

Hours of Employment. 

I Hest periods in factories.-'-ln every lac- 
I tory there shall be fixed,— 

I (a) tor each person employed on each work- 
I Ingday— 

(i) at intervals not exceeding six hours, 
periods of rest of not less than one 
hour, or 

(ti) at the request of the employees 
concerned, periods of rest of not less 
than half an hour each' co arranged 
that, for each period of sl'c hours* work 
done, there shall be periods of rest of 
not less than one hoiir*s duration In all, 
and that no person shall work for more 
than five hours oontinnonsly, and 
(6) for each child working more than five 
and a half hours in any day, a period 
of rest of not less than half an hour. 

(2) The period of rest under clause (6) shall bs 
so fixed that no such child shall he required to 
work coutinuously for more than four hours. 

Weekly Holiday.— (1) No person shall le 
employed in any factory on a Sunday, unless — 

(а) he has had, or will have, a holiday for 
a whole day on one of the three days Im- 
mediately preceding or succeeding the 
Sunday, and 

(б) the manager of the factory has previous 
to the Sunday or the substituted day, 
whichever is earlier, given notice to the 
Inspector of his Intention so to employ 
the said person and of the day whim is 
to be substituted and has at the same time 
affixed a notice to the same effect in the 
place mentioned in section 36. 

Provided that no such substitution shall be 
made as will result in any person working for 
more than ten consecutive days without a holi- 
day for a whole day. 

(2) Where in accordance with the provisions 
I of sub-section (1) any person is employed on a 
Sunday in oons^uenoe of his baviim had n 
I holiday on one of the three days preceding that 
Sunday, that Sunday shall, for the purrose of 
calculating the weekly hours of work or such 
! person, be deemed to be Included In the preced- 
I ing week. 

Employment of Chlldiren. — With respect 
to the employment of children In factories the 
following provisions shall apply:— 

(a) no child shall be employed in aqy fac- 
tory unless he is in possession of a certi- 
ficate granted under section 7 or section 
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8 blowing that he is not less than twelve 
years of age and Is fit for emptoyment 
In a factory and while at work carries 
' either the certificate itself or a token 
giving reference to such certificate ; 

(b) no child shall be employed in any fac- 
tory before half-past five o'clock in the 
morning or after seven o'clock in the 
evening ; 

(c) no child shall be employed in any fac- 
tory lor more than six hours in any one 
day. 

Employment of Women.^With respect to 
the employment of women in factories the 
following provisions shall apply 

(a) no woman shall be employed in any fac- 
tory before half-past five o'clock in the 
morning or after seven o'clock In the 
evening; 

(6) no woman shall be employed in any fac- 
tory for more than eleven hours in any 
one day. 

Prohibition of Employment of Persons 
in two Factories on Same Day .--No person 
shall employ,. or permit to be employed, in any 
factory any woman or child or. save in such cir- 
onmstanoes as may be prescribed, any other 
person whom he knows, or has reason to believe, 
to have already been employed on the same 
day in any of the factory. 

Honrs of Employment to be fixed.*— The 
manager of a factory shall fix specified hours for 
the employment of each person employed in 
such factory, and no person shall be employed 
except during such hours. 

Limitation of Working Honrs per Week 

— Ko person shall be tmployed in a factory for 
more than sixty hours in any one week. 

Limitation of Working Honrs per Day. 

-—Mo person shall be employed in any factory 
for more than eleven hours in any one day. 

Exceptions. 

Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Local Government — 

<a) that any class of work in a factory is 
in the nature of preparatory or comple- 
mentary work whi(^ must necessarily 
be carried on outside the limits laid down 
for the general working of the factory ; 
or 

(b) that the work of any class of workers 
is essentially intermittent ; or 

(c) that there is in any class of factories 
any work which necessitates contlnuoui 
production for technical reasons ; or 

(d) that any class of factories supplies the 
public with articles of prime necessity 
which must be made or supplied every 
day; or 

(«) that in any class of factories the work 
performed by the exigencies of the trade 
or by its nature, cannot be carried on 
exoe^ at stated seasons or at times de- 
pendent on the irregular action of natu- 
ralioroea; 


the Local Government may, subject to the con- 
trol of the Governor-General in Council, by 
notification in the local official Gasette, exemiyt 
on such conditions, if any, as it may impose. 

The system of inspection is being steadily im- 
proved by the appointment of more whole-time 
inspectors with good technioal qualifications in 
the principal industrial centres. The jnrinciple 
of appointing women as factory Inspectresses 
has already been accepted by the Government 
of Bombay and a banning was made in the 
year 1924 by the appointment of Dr. Tehmina 
I. H. Cama as a whole-time Inspectress of 
Factories. 

The experience of the last three years indicates 
that the Indian Factories Act of 19 il, as amended 
by Act II of 1922, has worked smoothly on the 
whole, and that the main principles followed 
in 1922 command general acceptance. The 
Government of India do not propose, therefore, 
to modify any of the main principles of the Act. 
But administrative difficulties nave arisen in 
connexion with some sections of the Act; one 
such difficulty relates to section 21 which pro- 
vides for intervals of rest. In practice it has 
proved difficult to enforce the provisions of 
this section in some industries. Local Govern- 
ments were asked in June 1923 to consider a 
possible solution of the difficulty and to bring 
to the notice of the Government of India any 
difficulties which might have arisen In connexion 
with other provisions. On receh)t of their 
replies, a conference of Chief Inspectors of 
Factories was convened ; this met in Simla, in 
August 1924, and was attended by the officers 
at the head of the inspection stall in every pro- 
vince but one. The Act was examined in detail 
in the light of the criticisms received and the 
Conference recommended a number of altera- 
tions designed by allowing greater elasticity 
in some directions and by increasing control 
in others, to make for smoother working. The 
Government of India have therefore drafted 
a new Bill further to amend The Indian I'ac- 
tories Act of 1911. The main object ot this 
Bill is to amend the existing law with regard to 
rest periods in such a manner as to make the 
application of the principle of allowing two rest 
periods of half an hour each instead of one rest 
period of a full hour more elastic in operation. 
Night employment of women is to be made 
pemissible in fish curing and canning facitories 
and it is further proposed that provision should 
be made for the regulation of temperatures in 
factories. 

Tlie Government of India have repealed the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act of 1859 with 
effect from Ist April 1924. 

The Government of India have also decided 
to repeal the Workmen's Breach of Contract 
Act of 1859 with effect from Ist April 1924. 

The Indian Mines Act. 1923.— The Indian 
Mines Act, 1928, received the assent of the Gover- 
nor-General on the 23rd February 1928. It 
extends to the whole of British India, including 
British Baluchistan and the Sonthal Faiganas, 
and comes into force on the first day ol July 
1924. By this Act the definition of a mine was 
made clear, and the weeUv hours of employment 
were limited to 60 hours for work above ground 
end 54 hours for work below ground. 
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INDUSiTRIAL BOUSING. 


In most Industrial centres In India the question 
of proper and adequate housing la engaging 
the attention of all public bodies and govern- 
ments to an increasing extent. Employers 
themselves are becoming increasingly alive to 
this burning question and whenever finances 
permit teneinents are constructed for the housing 
of the workmen. In cases where housing is 
provided the amounts charged for rent are just 
sufficient to cover the interest charges on the 
capital outlay. In Bombay City, where the 
housing question was one of great difficulty a 
few years ago, the City Improvement Trust and 
the Development Directorate of the Government 
of Bombay have done much useful work in 
endeavouring to solve the problem. The scheme 
originally outlined by the Development Direc- 
torate for Industrial Housing aimed at a con- 
struction programme of 60,000 tenements pro- 
viding accommodation for a quarter million 
people and to be completed within a period 
of eight years. This scheme was conceived 
in the boom period when labour conditions in 
Bombay were probably abnormal. By the end 
of December 1925 tlie Directorate had 16,544 
tenements completely ready for occupation out 
of wliich 3,780 were let. The total number 
of chawls completely ready at the time when 
this section was compiied was 207. Govern- 
ment have decided that until the tenements 
now provided are fully occupied no additional 
and is to be taken up for Industrial Housing 


and that no new schemes are to be embarked 
upon without Government approvaL 

The average economic rent of the cliawls 
works out at Us. 16 per month per tenement. 
All the tenements are now provided with 
Nahanis. The rents fixed for tlie present, per 
month, for eacli tenement, vary from Rs. 6-8-0 
at Worli to Rs. 10-8-0 at DeLisle Road. On 
this basis there is an annuat loss of Rs. IH lakhs 
and this is being met from the cotton cess. 

The City Jiiiprovement Trust in Bombay have 
also mode very good progress in the dlreotlon 
of providing industrial housing. The Trust 
had a total number of 8,304 tenements ready at 
the end of December 1925, out of which 8,242 
tenements were let for living purposes, 128 as 
shops, 59 as godowns and 18 as schools. 40 
tenements were reserved for occupation by 
Muccadums, for offices and stores, and as 
Superintendents’ Quarters. The floor area of 
each tenement inclusive of a small verandah 
varied from 125 square feet to 176 square feet 
but the majority of the tenements were provided 
with the maximum floor space allowed. The 
average rent for a tenement in an Improvement 
Trust Ohawl works out at Rs. 5-10 but the actual 
rents vary from Rs< 3-12-0 to Rs. 16-5-0. The 
maximum permissible population in adults Ibr 
a total of 8,242 tenements has been fixed at 
36,091. The actual population living in these 
tenements, at the end of the year 1926, was 
28,137 or 26,533 when equalised to adults. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Complete statistics iu connexion with 
Industrial Disputes are now available for the 
whole of India. The increasing importance 
that is being attached to the weapon of strike 
by the workmen in this country may be gathered 
from the figures given below in respect of the 
industrial disputes in British India for which 
statistics have been collected for the year 1924. 
This was one of the worst years in the history 
of Industrial relations in the coimtry. The 
number of disputes reported was 133 as against 
214 in the preceding year. The number of 
workers involved in these disputes was 812,462 
and the number of working days lost amounted 
to «, 730, 018. The corresponding figures for 


1923 were 291,083 aud 5,051,704. The increase 
is due entirely to the strike In the Bombay 
Cotton Mills in the first quarter of the year which 
accounts for the loss of about 7,600,000 working 
days. Of the strikes reported, only one-third 
wore successful in whole or in part. This re- 
presents a slightly higher propoixion of success^ 
ful strikes than in the preceding years, when 
only 53 strikes of the 214 report^ adileved 
any measure of success. The following table 
shows (1) the number of disputes ; (2) the 
number of workpeople affected; and (3) the 
number of working days lost on account of 
Industrial disputes in the different Provinces 
of British India during the year 1024 : — 


Province. 

Number of 
Disputes. 

Number of 
Workpeople 
Involved. 

Number of 
World^ Days 

Bengal 

^mbay 

Madras 

Central Provinces and Berar 

United Provinces 

Bihar and Orissa 

Burma 

55 

61 

16 

3 

4 

1 

3 

86,608 

170,048 

10,067 

0,888 

6,611 

1,000 

10,000 

477,427 

7 , 569.880 

60,642 

868387 

148,888 

7,000 

. 

British India 

188 

812,462 

8 , 780,018 
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The following table shows the data: given abovia reoSissliied according to different olatfK)s of 
Industries : — 


Class of Industry. 

Number of 
Disputes. 

Number of 
Workpeople 
Involved/ 

Nulhber of 
Wotklii|Days 

Odtton Mills 

55 

200,847 

a.111,402 

Mt»iau 

20 

60,088 

887,006 

Wnrlrn 

8 

8,281 

15,888 


1 

1,886 

8,770 

Igv^hrkers and Labourers 

5 

16,000 

105,500 

OQ ^0^ . . 

1 2 

1,080 

2,060 

PrinMilg Works .. 

4 

055 

mm 

Balhirays (Workshops and Staff) 

4 

2,077 

27,676 

Phper Mills 

1 

200 

600 

Municipal Workers 

11 

8,714 

6,608 

MisedUaneous 

22 

11,240 

58,738 

All Indastries . . : 

133 

I 

1 312,462 

8,780,018 


The next two tables diow the causes of disputes by Provinees and Classes of Industries. 
Caused of Diaputes by Provinces. 


Province. j 

Pay. 

Bonus. I 

Per- 

sonnel. 

Leave 

aud 

Hours. 

Otheis. 

Bengal 

28 

1 

12 

2 

17 

Bombay 

18 

3 

■ 18 

2 

10 

Madras 

7 


1 


8 

Oentsal PtoAdne^ and Berar . . 

1 

2 

• • j 

•• 

•• 

Unltdd Provinces 

1- - 

1 

1 


1 

^har and Orissa 

1 




. . 

Burma 

2 




1 ■ 

British India 

58 

7 I 

1 

32 

4 

37 


Causes of DhptUes by Classes of Industries. 


• 

Class of Industry. 

Pay. 

Bonus. 

Per- 

Bounel. 

Leave . 
and 
Hours. 

Others, 

•r 

CottoaMlils .. .. .. 

20 

6 

17 

3 

0 

Jute Mills 

4 

1 

8 


7 

Engineeting Works 

6 


1 


1 

Jute Presses 

1 


, . 



Dock Wqi^rs and Labourers 

1 


1 


8 




1 


.4. . > 

Printto^ Works 

BJdhn^^l^Workshops and Staff) 




, , 

■ 1 

*i 


1 


8 . :* 
ay... 

Workera 

0 




8 

MlMilRaeous. •a. 

u... 8 


8 

*i 

10. 

All industries . . . . ' . . 

L 

7 

32 

4 . ■■■; 

87 : 
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l^e folloiring tables show the results of the dispute In the same way as in the two preceding 
tables 


liesullH by ProvinCi S. 


Province. 

Successful. 

Partially 

Un- 

In Progress. 



Successful. 

successful. 

Bengal 

8 

11 

36 


Bombay 

11 

5 

35 


Madras 


6 

8 


Central Provinces and Berar 



2 

‘i 

United Provinces 

Bihar and Orissa 


1 

4 


Burma 



”3 


Brit^h India 

1 

23 

! 

i 

88 

1 ^ 


ItesuUs by Classes of Industries. 


Class of Industry. 

! i 

i Successful. 

I 

Partially ! 

1 

Un- i 

In Progress. 


1 1 

Successful. 1 

successful. 


Cotton Mills 

s 

6 

40 

1 

Jute Mills 

1 

3 

16 


Engineering Works 

. . ' 2 

3 

3 


Jute Presses 



1 


Dock Workers and Labourers . . 


‘2 

3 


Oil Works 

I "i 


1 


Printing Works 

.. ! 2 

*i 

1 1 


Hallways (Workshops and Staff) 


1 

? 


Paper Mills 


.... 

1 


Municipal Workers 

] i ’ i 

1 



MkcellaneouB 

. . i 5 

4 

1 13 


All Industries 

.. : 23 

1 21 

1 88 

1 ^ 


During the last three years the Cotton Mill 
Industry in the Bombay Presidency lias suf- 
fered from tliree big general strikes, each of which 
has lasted for more than two montlis. 

The general strike in Ahmedabad which 
affected 56 out of 61 cotton mills in that locality 
commenced on the Ist of April 1823 and con- 
thiued tiH the 4th June 1923. The reasons of 
the stoikcbwere (1) the announcement that the 
miBowners in Ahmedabad would reduce wages 
by 20 per cent, with effect from Ist April 1923 
and (2) the alleged non-payment by many mills 
of the bonus on the precise terms agreed on by 
arbitrators to whom a s^tlement of this question 
was referred. The number of workpeople affect- 
ed was 48,118 and the total time loss amounted 
to ..2»870,988 working days. This strike lasted 
lor days, the men were almost completely 
defeated and on the 4th June a compromise 
was anlTSd at by the terms of which (1) wages 
wece to be reduced by 15f per cent, instead of 
by. 20 per oent. and (2) the question of the 
inte^pcetation of the iMt bonus award was to 
be referred to arbitration. Tbe President 
of MmowneiB* Association also gave an 
aemraeiyie that wages would not be reduced again 
for a6 least six months from tbe date of the 
compnpnis^ 


Tbe second big dispute in the Presidency was 
the general strike In the cotton mills in 
Bombay City at the beginning of the year 
1924. It had its origin in the no-bonus dedsion 
of the Millowners in Bombav. The men had 
been paid a bonus regularly for five years and 
had come bo regard its payment as an annual 
affair. In view of Its regularity it also came to 
be considered as deferred pay. The bonus was 
usually paid In the middle of January In each 
year along with tlie pay due for the month of 
December. When the bonus was not paid at 
my-timo in January, the operatives of one mill 
demanded the payment of bonus on the 17th 
January and on its being refused went on strOw. 
The strike-fever soon spread and in about a 
week almost all cotton mills in Bombay had to 
close down. On the 22nd February 1924, His 
Excellency the Gtovemor of Bombay appointed 
a Committee of Enquiry with the Hon. Sir 
Norman Macleod, E.t., Chief Justice of the High 
Court in Bombay, as Chairman to enqt^ 1^ 
the dispute. The terms of reference wen 11) 
to consider the nature and basis of the hoi^DUt 
which was granted to the employees in the oottbh 
mills of Bombay since 1919 and to declare 
whether the em^yees established any enloroe^ 
able claim, customary, lejmi or equltabte, and 
(2) to enquire into the pronto made in each year 
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since 1017 with a view to comparing these pro- 
fits with the profits made in the year 1028 and to 
report on the contention of the millowncrs 
that the grant of a bonus such as was given in 
previous years was not justified by the profits 
of the mill industry as a whole in 1023. The 
findings of tlie Committee on these points were 
submitted to Government on the 11th March, and 
were (1) that the mill workers had not establish- 
ed any enforceable claim, customary, legal or 
equitable to the payment annually of a bonus, 
and (2) tliat the results of the working of the 
mill industry as a whole for the year 1023 were 
anch as to justify the contention of the raill- 
owners that the profits did not admit of the 
pajonent of a bonus. The strike, however, did 
not terminate till the 25th March when work 
Was resumed in almost all the mills although with 
considerably reduced staff due to the fact that 
there was an almost general exodus of all up- 
country workers to their liomcs before the strike 
ended. 

The third and perliaps the largest of all in- 
dustrial disputes in India was the general 
strike in the cotton mills in Bombay City 
and Kurla at the end of the year 1925. This 
strike had its origin in tlie <leeislon arrived at 
by tlie Bombay Millowners* Association in July 
1025 to reduce the wages of all workpeople in 
the mills affiliated to the Association hy eleven 
and a half per cent with effect from the Ist 
September 1925. Tim millowners stated that 
they were forced to reduce wages on account of 
the severe and imprecedented depression which 
bad overtaken the cotton mill Industry in India 
during the year 1925 on account of (1) high 
prices ruling for cotton ; (2) increased costs of 
production due principally to the high standard 
of wages paid to workpeople and generally to 
increased prices of coal and stores and heavier 
interest charges ; (3) J apanese competition ; 
(4) the maintenance of an excise duty of three 
and a half per cent, on cotton manufactures; 
and (5) unprecedented accumulations of cloth 
and yam due to the demand for cloth not keep- 
ing pace with production. Several representa- 
tions were made to the Government of India 
urging them to abolish the Excise Duty entirely 
or, alternatively, to suspend the collection of 
this duty for the remainder of the current finan- 
cial year. The millowners maintained that the 
non-collection of tlie duty would afford relief 
to the industry to the extent of nearly a crore 
of rupees which would help to tide over an 
exceptionally critical period. Proposals were 
also put before Government to afford protection 
to the industry either by increasing the import 
duty on Japanese cotton manufactures and /or 
by the levy of an export duty on raw cotton 
purchased by Japan in India. His Excellency 
the Viceroy, in his reply to the address presented 
to him by a joint deputation of the Bombay 
and the Ahmedabad Millowners* Associations, 
said that it was impossible to remove the excise 
duty in the middle of the financial year before 
the commitments and the prospects of the next 
year were fully known, and that it would only 
oeJat the time of the next budget that the situa- 
tion, could be thorou^y reviewed and a proper 
eaUmate formed. His Excellency pointed out 
(1) that the remission of Provincial Contribu- 
tions to the Central Exchequer was the first 
charge on the consideration of the Gtovemment 


of India ; (2) tliat the position of the industry 
could not be considered at that juncture as so 
exceedingly critical as to justify the abolishing 
of the duty ; and (3) that the duty would be 
abolished as soon as financial considerations 
permitted. 

The millowners stated that in view of the very 
unsatisfactory reply received from Government 
to their various representations regarding the 
abolishing of the Excise Duty they had no other 
alternative left oi)en to them except to call on 
their workpeople to share the burden of the bad 
and clifllcult times through which the industry 
was passing and to consent to a wage cut in 
their earnings. 

Tlie workpeople refused to agree to any reduc- 
tion in their earnings. They stated (1) that 
they obtained tlie increase granted to them 
in the sliape of dearness allowances in their pre- 
War wages as the result of several liard and 
bitter struggles during wliich they lost very 
heavily owing to loss of wages for the periods 
for which they were on strike; (2) that the pre- 
sent rates of wages received by ttiom were in- 
sufficient to provide for a decent standard of 
living ; and (3) that the Millowners ought to 
hold an enquiry with a view to effecting a 
decrease in the costs of production by retreucli- 
ment in other directions. Labour leaders, 
after w)nsulting the workpeople, offered to meet 
tlie millowners lialf way by agreeing to follow 
the cxamj)le of Lancashire and to work shorter 
hours with a view to lessening the evils of over- 
production. ' The millowners contended that 
if the working hours were reduced by one day^s 
work in a week the wages of the workmen would 
he reduced by 16| per cent, instead of by llj 
per cent, as propos^ by the owners ; and that 
the proposal for going on short time was not 
feasible in view of the fact that the cost of pro- 
duction would go up by five-eighths of an anna 
per lb. of cloth which would only result in still 
further increasing the i)rice3 of clotli and making 
it more difficult to sell the products of the mills 
iu the home market against competitive Japanese 
goods. The millowners therefore adhered to 
their decision to cut wages and the men went out 
on strike. 

As is usual with strikes in India, no warning 
was given of the threatened strike. 33,249 
workpeople from 15 mills suddenly downed tools 
on the 15th September and by the 2nd of October 
there was a complete stoppage of work in all 
the mills in the city. The two cotton mill* at 
Kurla, employing a total number of 4,600 work- 
people and which are usually the last to be 
affected by a strike iu the Bombay mills were 
also compelled to close down on the 6th October. 
The total number of workpeople involved iu 
the general strike therefore amounted to 161,936. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
took a considerable interest in the progress of 
the strike and he did bis utmost notohlyto 
prevent the strike but also to bring it to nn early 
termination once it had started. Several meet- 
ings were arranged between the owners and the 
representatives of the men, and His Excellency 
received frequent deputations from time to 
time from both parties with a view to formulat- 
ing some basis for a compromise, j^vecal dis- 
cussions also took place on the subject In the 
Legislative Assembly and in the Bombay Leglila^ 
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tlve CJouncll. The only iK)lnt on which there 
appeared to be a general unanimity was the 
immediate guspension of the Excise Duty. His 
Excellency the Governor and the Government 
of Bombay made several representations to 
the Government of India to suspend the duty 
and the Press in India constantly demanded 
its total abolition. Both the parties to the 
dispute remained quite firm in the respective 
standpoints which they had taken up and the 
strike dragged on till the end of November, 
when, at length His Excellency the Viceroy, 
suspended the collection of the Excise Duty 
with effect from the 1st December 1925 by 
Special Ordinance. 

In view of the repeated assurances given by 
the Bombay Millowners Association that the 
old rates of wages would be restored in the event 
of the Excise Duty being removed, the strike 
virtually ended as soon as the Ordinance was 
published. The mills started their engines from 
the 8rd December onwards according as 
sufficient numbers of workpeople offered them- 
selves for employment; but the strike cannot 
be considered to have terminated on that date 
in view of the almost complete exodus of up- 
country workers to their homes. On the 7th 
December only 44,684 or nearly 30 per cent, 
of the workpeople had returned to work and on 
the 16th December 88,388 or nearly 60 per cent. 
The total number of working days lost as a result 
of the strike amounted to nearly eleven millions. 
If the average dally earnings of all workpeople 
in the mills in Bombay City be taken as Re.-l-4-2 
according to the figure published by tlie Bombay 
Labour Office in its second Report on an Enquiry 
into Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton 
Mill Industry in the Bombay Presidency in 

CONCILIATION A 

Of recent years much attention has been 
paid to the settlement of industrial disputes. 
The baffling character of such disputes is that 
they are so often sporadic, breaking out without 
warning, grievances being formulated after 
striking instead of before. When such strikes 
occur there is no organised body of workers 
with whom to negotiate. The Government of 
Bengal took the leading part and in March 1921 
appointed a committee which laid stress on the 
value of Works Committees and favoured the 
institutiwi of Conciliation Courts to deal with 
disputes in public utility services. It also 


August 1923, the workpeople lost 139 lakhs of 
rupees in wages during this strike. 

When the Bombay Millowners' Asslociation 

E ublished their first notice in July 1926 intimat- 
ig the proposed cut in wages with effect from 
the Ist September 1925, several Labour leaders 
in Bombay City combined themselves into a 
Committee under the name of “ The Bombay 
Textile Workers’ Deputation.” On the actual 
outbreak of the strike this Committee renamed 
itself “ The Committee of Assistance to the 
Textile Workers ” with Mr N. M. Joshl, M.P.A., 
as Chairman and Mr. R. R. Bakhale.,aB Secretary. 
The Committee consisted of representatives of 
almost all Trade TTnion and lalwur organisations 
in Bombay City. The most important work 
done by the Committee was the organisation 
of Relief Work. A Relief Fund was opened 
and relief was given in the form of rations of 
grain and free passages to their homes to all 
cotton mill w’orkers who asked for assistance. 
Eighteen relief centres were established in dif- 
ferent parts of Bombay City and Kurla. The 
total number of people to wlK)m rations were 
supplied during the whole period of the strike 
amounted to 184,038 and tlm number of days 
for which rations were supplied amounted to 
nearly a qiiart.er of a million. The actual number 
of different Individuals who received assistance 
amounted to over 20,000. The total sum con- 
tributed to this Relief Fund amounted to 
Rs. 42,582-3-10, out of which the International 
Federation of Trade Union at Amsterdam gave 
Rs. 24,836-8-6 in seven separate instalments 
amomiting to £ 1,885 and the Intenmtlonal 
Federation of Textile Workers’ Associations, 
London, subscribed Rs. 8,410 in three instal- 
ments. 

iD ARBITRATION. 

favoured the appointment of a panel on wlilch 
the Local Government could draw when con- 
stituting a Boanl to enquire into any dispute. 
The Bombay Government, which bad already 
explored the ground informally, appointed a 
similar committee in November 1921, wlilch re- 
ported in February 1922. As thl? Committee sur- 
veyed the position in some detail, and its report 
coustltutes the most recent contribution to the 
di.scu.ss«ion. Its recommendations are summarised 
below because they reflect the existing situation 
and are applicable with modifications to suit local 
conditions, to most industrial centres in India, 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES COMMITTEE. 


The Industrial Situation.— Industry in 
the Bombay Presidency is mainly confined to 
the three centres of Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur with a factory population of some 
200,000, 66,000 and 20,000, respectively. 

Of the workers of Ahmedabad and Sholapur, 
44,000 and 20,000, respectively, are dependent 
on the textile trade. Those In Bombay may be 
divided into-* 

(1) Textile operatives. 

(2) Transportation service workers (includ- 
ing Railways and Docks). 


(3) Gas and electric light workers, munici- 
pal employees, Mint and Government 
Press workers, customs, postal, telegraph 
and telephone employees and inferior 
Government employees generally. 

The Operatives. — ^The general body of this 
working population was accurately described 
by Mr. C N. Wadia, O.l.B., In 1919, as “agri- 
culturists first and agriculturists last." They 
come to Bombay — as a rule without their fami- 
lies — and work till they have funds enough to 
return to their villages. In the textile trade 
and amongst the general labourers almost all the 
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operatives. exoe]>t the ** Jobbers" andgangmen 
are of this migratory class. These remarks 
apply with almost equal force to the industrial 
population of Ahmedabad and Sholapur. In 
the workshop and in semi-clerical emplosrment 
where skill or some education is required, there 
is however being formed a more permanent 
class of workmen who can almost speak of Bom- 
bay as their home. The standard of literacy 
is exceedingly low, not more than five per cent, 
of the operatives class being able to read and 
write their own vernaculars. 

Charaetaristlcs of Strikes. — Certain cha- 
raoterisUfig are common to most of these 
sivikes:-^ 

ifl) The frequency of the strike without 
notice. 

(h) The absence of any clearly<dcflned griev* 
ance before striking. 

(c) The multiplicity and sometimes the 
extravagance of the claims put forward 
after the strike has begun. 

(<i) The absence of any effective organisa- 
tion (except perhaps at Ahmedabad) to 
formulate the claims of the operatives 
and to secure respect for any settlement 
which may be made. 

(g) The increasing solidarity of employers 
and employed and the capacity of the 
operatives to remain on strike for con* 
siderable periods despite the lack of any 
visible organisation. 

The Prevention of Strikes. "Amongst 
the employers of labour there are strong organi- 
sations and the present tendency Is for them 
to become more and more representative; but 
employers' associations have not yet evolved 
any standard scales of wages and individual 
employers are usually ignorant of how their 
rat^ compare with the wages given by others. 
The uncorrelated raising of wages in one factory 
is almost invariably seised upon as a grievance 
in other factories of the same class, and instances 
of strikes caused in this way are within tlie me- 
mory of all. The attempts made to standardise 
wages on a definite principle have hitherto 
been largely ineffective. 

Trade Unions. — ^Amonnt this heterogeneous 
labour force, there have in Bombay and Ahmeda- 
bad, gradually developed the beginnings of a 
Trade Union movement. In most cases the 
Unions are little more than strike committees 
consisting of a few officers and perhaps a few 
paying members around whom the rest rally in 
times of trouble. After work is resumed the 
union dwindles, and in most cases disappears. 
According to data published by the Labour office, 
Bombay, in the Labour Gazette, the number and 
membe^ip of trade unions known to be actually 
in existence in the Bombay Presidency for the 
quarter ending September 1024 were as follows: — 
Bombay City and Island 8 unions with a mem- 
bership of 21,650; Ahmedabad 7 unions with 
a membership of 17,20U; and in other parts of the 
Presidency 6 unions with 8,383 members. The 
totals for thePre-ideocy were, therefore, 2i unions 
with 47,242 members in September 1924 
as compared with 19 unions and 41,646 members 
in September 1923. 


The evolution of any means of preventing 
or adjusting strikes and trade disputes in such 
a floating and illiterate body, lacking any homo- 
geneity, is exceedingly difficult and we put for- 
ward such recommendations as we make with 
full recognition ol their indecisive character. 
In the forefront of these recommendations we 
place a wise and statesmanlike attitude towards 
the nascent Trade Union movement. 

We are fully aware that the early days of a 
Trade Union movement are often full of 
difficulty. Strike committees arise calling them- 
selves Trade Unions and demanding the 
privileges of Trade Unions without any means 
of discharging the responsibilities thereof. 
Sympathetic friends unconnected with the 
industry or any industry, and cons^uentiy 
knowing nothing of the special difficulties 
involved, spring into notoriety. Strike leaders 
appear claiming the right to bargain but 
with no power to make the bargain respected. 
But these are the growing pains of Trade Uni- 
onism ; it is far better to treat than to inflame 
them. We therefore express the very sincere 
hope that there will be, neither on the part of 
the state, nor of industry, any hostility to the 
free evolution of the Trade Union movement. 

As soon as a genuine Trade Union organisation 
emerges it should be officially recognised as the 
channel of communication between employers 
and employed. We are strongly in favour of the 
compulsory registration of Trade Unions under a 
broad and generous Act. Such registration 
should ensure at least strict adherence to the 
elements essential to any substantial association 
of a definite code of rules, regular office bearers 
properly elected and an accurate register of 
subscribing members. But wo are strongly 
opposed to conferring on Trade Unions any spe- 
cial privileges outside the ordinary law of the 
land or, on the other hand, any special respon- 
sibilities. 

Most of our witnesses have agreed that Works 
Committees promise to discount that absence 
of personal relationship between operatives and 
employers, which is inevitable in large factories 
owing to the numbers of the men employed. Wo 
also agree that they may have an educative 
value among the operatives themselves. 

Welfare Work. — Next to Works Com- 
mittees we place the large group of hiunanlstic 
activities known as Welfare Work. Mere we 
wish to make an explanation. We were greatly 
impressed by the evidence which declined to 
accept the term “ Welfare " as accurately 
defining these energies and classed them as 
" efficiency " work, because they had such a 
direct reaction on the physical contentment ai^ 
efficiency of tlie operatives, that economically 
they justified the expenditure thereon. 

The Settlement of Industrial Disputes. " 

So far we have devoted our attention to a con- 
sideration of the means which wdll contribute 
to the prevention of industrial disputes ; it 
remains to suggest the methods of settlement, 
when such disputes either develop irreconcilable 
differences between capital and labour or elss be- 
come a menace to the community. 

There are some who hold that the State has 
no right to intervene in industrial .dispates. To 
that position we cannot subscribe. 
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But we are agreed that no outaide agency, and 
in particnlar the agency of the State, should he 
used until all other means have been employed 
and failed, or unless it is invited by one or 
other of the parties to the dispute, or unless the 
situation is such that peace, order and good 
government are prejudiced. If such conditions 
should arise, then there should be formed an 
Industrial Court of Inquiry, to be followed, 
if necessary, by an Industrial Tourt of Con- 
ciliation. We deliberately place the function 
of inquiry first and separate from the role of 
conciliation, for we desire to avoid the facile 
opportunism which seeks to patch up an 
industrial dispute by proposing a compromise 
between the views of the two parties without 
going down to the economic principles which 
are at stake. 

Constitation of the Court.— The con- 
stitution of the Court should be as follows : — 
(a) A chairman selected by the members of 
the Court from a panel maintained int i? 
Labour Office ; 

(t) Three members representing the cm- 
ployera in the industry concerned ; 

(c) Three members representing the oper- 
atives in the industry concerned. 

A bare majority of our number is of opinion 
that the public should not be represented on 


a Court dealing with an industrial dispute, but 
should be represented when the Court is inquiring 
into a dispute affecting a Government Depart- 
ment or a public utility company or corporation. 
Whilst we are divided on this point, we are un- 
animous in the conclusion, that when a Govern- 
ment Department, or public utility company, or 
corporation is concerned in an industrial dispute 
demanding the constitution of an Industrial 
Court the general public should be represented In 
equal proportion to the parties directly con- 
cerned. The constitution of such a Court would 
then be • 

(1) A chairman chosen from the panel. 

(ii) Three representatives of the Government 
Department, or public utility company 
or corporation concerned. 

(iii) Three representatives of the operatives. 

(iv) Three representatives of the general 
public. 

The special reasons which have induced us to 
recommend the representation of the general 
public in such cases, are that the whole cost of 
any increase in wages is at once passed on to the 
public either in Increased charges for an essential 
publi(^ service or else in a diminished revenue to 
the State, which is taxation in another form. 
We recommend that the representatives of the 
general public should be selected from the panel 
of Chairmen. 


TRADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION. 


The valuable suggestions made by the Com- 
mittee have Ix^en considered both by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and by the Government of 
India. On the 14th March 1923, the Hon. Sir 
Maurice Hay>^*.'vrd, Home Member of the Bombay 
Government, made a statement in the Bombay 
Legislative Council to the effect that details 
were being worked out by the Government of 
Bombay In connexion with the drafting of a 
Bill to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Committee, and that, as soon as Govern- 
ment were satisfied on these points, legislation 
would be introduced in the Local Council as 
early as possible after the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India had been obtained. The big 
strike which occurred in the Bombay Cotton 
Mills on the question of the Bonus Dispute at 
the 4toginning of the year 1924, precipitated 
affairs and the Government of Bombay decided 
to introduce a BUI in tho Local Council to 
provide legislation on this subject in the second 
session of tho Council which met at Poona in 
July 1924. In accordance with this decision 
the Government of Bombay drafted a Bill for 
this purpose and this was published in the 
Bombay Government Qaiette of the 30th May 
1924. The Bill was a simple one and was meant 
in the first instance to cover manual and clerical 
employment. Persons working in the capacity 
of members of His Majesty’s forces and Govern- 
ment servants were excluded. The main object 
of the Bill was the appointment of a Court of 
Enquiry to which any trade dispute that either 
existed or was apprehended could be referred 
to on the motion of the Governor in Council. 
The function of such courts was to enquire into 
the causes and oircumstanoes of each such trade 
dispute and to make reports, interim or final, 


as the Court thought fit. The proceedings of 
these Courts of Enquiry wore to be conducted 
either in public or in private as might be deter- 
mined by a particular court. A second object 
of the Bill was to make provision for Voluntary 
Arbitration. Where a trade dispute existed or 
was apprehended tho Governor in Council was 
to be empowered (1) to take such steps as might 
83em expedient for the purpose of enabling the 
parties to a dis putc to meet together with a view 
to the amicable settlement of the dispute, or, 
if both parties consent. (2) t<) refer the mattol: 
lor settlement to tho arbitration of one or more 
persons appointed by him ; or (3) refer tho 
matter for settlement to a Board of Arbitration 
consisting of one or more persons nominated by 
or on behalf of the employers concerned, an 
equal number by or on behalf of the employees 
concerned, and an Independent chairman to 
be nominated by the Governor- in- Connell. 
Panels were to be constituted from which tho 
members of such Boards could be nominated 
from time to time. 

In July 1924, the Government of India inform- 
ed tho Government of Bombay that as they 
considered that this subject was one for Adl- 
India legislation, the Government of India were 
themselves preparing a Bill for early intro- 
duction in the Legislative Assembly and that 
tho Local Government should not introduce the 
Bill which it contemplated doing in its own 
Council. 

The Government of India prepared a Bill to 
make Provision lor Enabling the Investigation 
I and Settlement of Trade Disputes and thfo was 
I publhhed in August 1924. This Bill may be 
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considered ait being very wide and compreben- 
slve in scope and extent. It covers all workmen 
inclndlng employees of the Government of India 
and of any Local Government. An important 
distinction is made between the general body of 
workmen by dividing these into employees in 
Public Utility Services and other employees. 
To the case of public utility services and in those 
services specially notified as such by the 
Governor* General in Council, it is provided that 
it shall not be lawful for any employer to declare 
or enforce a lockoul^r for any workman to 
take part in a strike on account of any dispute 
unless due notice of the proposed lockout or 
strike has been sent to the prescribed officer. 
8ndb strikes or lockouts are not permitted until 
the bxpiry of thirty days after notice has Ijeen 
served in cases where no order has been made for 
reference of the dispute to a Board and until 
the expiry of ninety days after notice has been 
served in cases where such an order has been 
made or until the expiry of seven days after tlic 
publication of a report by a board whichever of 
the two dates may be earlier. 

There is no separate provision in the Bill for 
Court.s of Enquiry, Board of Arbitration or for 
Conciliation. The functions of these two 


TfiADE UNION 


On the 1st March 1921 , Mr. N. M. Joshl moved 
the following resolution i-egarding the Registra- 
tion of Trade Unions in the Legislative 
Assembly : — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that he should take st^ps 
to introduce, at an car^y date in the Indian 
Legislature such legislatiou as may be 
necessary for tlie registration of trade 
unions and for the prot<icfion of trade 
unionists and trade union officials from civil 
and criminal liability for bona fide trade 
union activities.” 

The Government of India accepted this Reso- 
lution after amending it in the following 
form: — 

"This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General la Council that it should take steps 
to introduce as soon as practicable, in the 
Indian Legislature, such legislation as may 
be necessary for the registration of trade 
unions and for the protection of trade 
unions.” 

In September 1921, the Government of India 
asked all Local Governments to address all 
public bodies, employers* and workers’ associa- 
tions and prominent persons witliin their 
respective territories to furnlib their views, 
firstly, on the principle of such legislation, and, 
secondly, on the objects aimed at in similar 
legislation with particular reference to (1) Com- 
pulsory or optional regl-tratlou ; (2) the extent 
to which objects should be specified ; (3) recogui- 
tioQ of strikes; (4) the extent to which the 
domestic affairs of trade unions should be 
brought under the law ; (5) recognition of poli- 
tical objects ; (0) recognition of picketing ; (7) 
age quafifloatlon ; (S) protection of Trade Unions 
from Civil and Criminal Liability ; (9) manage- 
ment of Unions; and (10) Trustees and Trust 
Ennds. 


i^epa'ate institutions in Industrial Disputes 
legldatiou are vested In the Government of 
India Bill with one body which is to be called 
the board of Investigation and Conciliation. 
The members of these Boards are to be selected 
from permanent panels of (1) representatives 
of employees, (2) representative of employers, 
and (3) persons to be appointed as Chairmen. 
The (Government of India and each Local Govem- 
moDt are to construct their own panels. The 
functions of these Boards are to endeavour to 
bring about a settlement of any dispute by a 
thorough investigation of the ciroumiatanoes 
ani causes of each dispute. Tlie Government 
of India do not appear to be inclined to present 
this Bill to the iiCgMative Assembly just at 
present. Ko official declaration in connexion 
with this matter has been puplished but a 
special remark made by Bis Excellency the 
Viceroy in his speech at the annual meeting of 
the Associated Chamber of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon at Calcutta is significant. His 
Excellency said: “The question of providing 
means of conciliation in trade disputes has been 
thorouKhly explored, but it would be premature 
to legislate on this question until the Trades 
Union Bill has become law. ” 

LEGISLATION. 


The Government of India after examining the 
views of the Local Grov«,mments and the replies 
received from various bodies and persons pre- 
pared a Bill to Provide for the Registration of 
Trade Unions and in certain respects to Define 
the Law Relating to Registered Trade Unions 
In British India. This Bill has been circulated 
to the Local Governments for the purpose of 
obtaining the views of public bodies and 
employers’ and employees’ associations before 
it is introduced in the Legislative Assembly. 

With regard to the question of registration, 
the Government of India are of opinion that 
optional registration aftords the only sound basis 
for legislative action. The main anxiety of 
many of the advocates of compulsory regis- 
tration appeared to be to place restrictions on 
trade unioas, whereas the objects which Govern- 
ment have in mind is to grant to trade unions 
a iK)sitiou in the eyes of the law which shall be 
at once definite and privileged. Compulsion 
would necessarily involve penalties for evr.8ion 
and as the penalisation of the Unions that did 
not register would be both unjust and unequit- 
able it has been decided to confine the privileges 
which sucli legislation will allow to registered 
unions only. These privileges include a con- 
siderable measure of immunity from civil suits 
and criminal prosecutions directed against 
trade unions and other members. Officers and 
members of trade unions who induce workmen 
to break their contracts with their employers 
will be saved from being sued in the Civil Courts 
and protection will be afforded from criminal 
liability by amending the law relating to con- 
spiracy. 

2^0 direct restrictions have been placed in 
the draft bill on the objects which a trade 
union may pursue but it will be left to the 
Registrar to refuse registration to au organi- 
sation which chooses to claim the title of a 
Trade Union without including in the sidiere 
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oT it8 activities h<ma fide trade union objects. 
Tlw question of the inclusion of political ob- 
jects among those upon which funds can be 
expended received careful consideration, and, 
following the great majority of the replies 
received, the Government of India decided 
to exclude such objects from the list of objects 
which Trade Unions would be able to draw 
up to dolliie the scope of thojr activities. This, 
Government believe, will not prevent trade 
unions or their leaders from advocating politi- 
cal policies, but it will ensure that funds con- 
tributed primarily for trade union purixjses are 
not expended on causes in wliicli tho bulk of 
the members have little interest. 

The Bill makes adequate provision for safe- 
guarding the rights and Investments of mem- 
bers by ensuring (1) a regular audit of the 


funds of registered unions, and (2) a proper 
and effective control of their own affairs by 
the workers themselves by making compuh 
sory a proper representation of the members 
of such trade unions on their executive com- 
mittees. As regards picketing, the Govern- 
ment of India have not seen the necessity of 
imposing any general restriction on picketing 
and the Bill, therefore, does not make picket- 
ing, which may be confined to systematic 
persuasion, and which does not degenerate 
into intimidation, illegal. 

This Bill was introduced in tho Sim’a Session 
of the Lcgislal ivo. Assembly on the Slat August 
102.^, and was referred to >i Select Committee. 
It is cxpecteed that tho Bill will be reconsider- 
ed at tho Delhi Sessions of the Legislative As- 
sembly early in 1926. 


WORKMEN S COMPENSATION. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 
received the assent of the Governor- General 
on the 6th March 1923. The Act extends to the 
whole of British India including British Balu- 
chistan and the Sonthal Parganas and came 
into force on the first day of July 1024. It 
contains two distinct parts Chapter 11 which lies 
outside the general scheme for compensation, con- 
tains provisions modifying the ordinary lawin res- 
pect of employers’ liability and making it easier 
for injured workmen to sue tlieir employers for 
damages in the Civil Courts. These clauses 
apply only to workmen, who come under tho 
workmen’s compensation provisions, so that, 
although they omit the limit to damages which 
governs their counterpart In England, they are 
not likely to be much used. Ten classes of 
workmen are covered by the bill. Some of 
these, such as members of fire brigades, tele- 
graph and telephone linesmen, sewage workers 
and tramwaymen, are small, and as the defini- 
tion of seaman is limited to those employed on 
certain inland vessels, only a very small propor- 
tion of Indian seamen will benefit by the bill. 
The five important classes are the workers in 
factories, mines, docks and on. railways, practi- 
cally all of whom are included, and those engaged 
in certain types of building work, notably the 
construction of industrial . and commercial 
buildings, and any other buildings wliiob run 
to more than one storey. The most Important 
classes excluded altogether are agricultural 
workers and domestic servants. Kon-mauual 
labourers getting more than Bs. 300 a month are 
excluded, except on the railways. Power is 
taken to include other hazardous occupations by 
notification from time to timu. Compensation 
is to be given, as in the English Act, for personal 
injury by accident arising out of and in the course 
of employment. It is also to he given for di- 
seases in certain cases. The provisions for diseases 
have been so framed that if a certain class of 
workman contracts a scheduled disease, it will 
usually be extremely difficult for the employer 
to defeat a claim for compensation. On the 
other hand, other workmen will find it equally 
difficult to get compensation for disease, as they 
will have to prove that the disease arises ** solely 
and directly *’ from the employment. The 
diseases scheduled at present are anthrax, lead 
poisoning and phosphorus poisoning, but the 
list is made capable of extension. 


Scales. — The scules for compensation are 
more generous in every way than those originally 
suggested by Government ; they are based 
on the unanimous recommendation of a Commit- 
tee which met in June. Adults (i.a., persons 
over 15) and minors are distinguished through- 
out and compensation is subject to upper limits 
in every case. For death the relatives receive 30 
montlis’ wages of the deceased workman, subject 
to a maximum of Bs. 2,50i'' if lie was an adult. 
For a minor who is killed, the comiieosatiou 
payable is the fixed sum of Bs. 200. If a workman 
is completely disabled for life, he gets 42 months* 
wages if he is an adviit and 84 months’ wages 
if he is a minor, subject in each case to a maxi- 
mum of Es. 3,500. If ho sustains permanent 
injuries that do not completely disable him, 
he gets proportions of the above sums, and for 
certain clearly recognizable injuries, like the 
loss of limb, those proportions are specific. 
Thus a workman, who lost his right arm below 
the elbow would roceive 60 per cent, of tho sums 
specified above, subject to a maximum of 
Ks. 2,100. If his pay was Rs. 30 monthly, the 
sum would come to Rs. 756. All these payments 
are lump sums. Of much greater importance 
are the provisions for the minor and more com- 
mon injuries. Statistics based on experience 
of industry generally in other countries indicate 
that 60 per cent, of injuries from accidents cause 
disablement for not more tliaii ten days, 44 
per cent, cause disablement lasting more than 
10 days, but ultimately disappearing, 5 per cent, 
result in ]>ermanent injuries and 1 per cent, end 
fatally. A large proportion of cases will be 
excluded by the provision that no compensation 
is to be paid on account of the first ten days of 
disablement. The great majority of the re- 
maining cases will fall under the scale for tem- 
porary disablement. The rate of paymmt 
for temporary disablement is half wages for 
adults and two-thirds wages for minors, subject 
to a maximum of seven years, and for minors, 
two-thirds wages or whole monthly wages after 
they have attained the age of 15 years, subject 
in each cose to a maximum amount of Bs. SO, 
and to a maximum period of 6 years. This 
maximum of 6 years is not ot great importance, 
as experience shows that the number at 
such cases which last more than six months 
is insignificant. During the first six months 
of these payments they can only be commuted 
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to a lump aum if both partioa agree ; after 
peymaote have gone on for elx months, 
aitber patty can apply for commutation. 
In its treatment of the difficult queition of de- 
pendants Uie Indian bill allows only husbands and 
wives, parents and minor children to claim com- 
pensation, and it makes Uie compensation a fixed 
sum independent of the number of those rela- 
tions. The administration of the Act and the 
settiement of disputes is entrusted to special 
Commissioners, with a very simple proc^ure 
wide powers and restricted opportunities for 

two Provinces have so far appointed 
fuil«iu|l;ie Commissioners. In Bengal, Mr. M. 

JUithbridge^ i.e.s., is the Commissioner 
for "Wdrkmen’s Compensation ; and in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, Mr. N. M. Patwardhan, 
Barrister-at-Law, has been appointed a full- 
time Commissioner with an immediate lurLsdic- 
tion extending over Bombay City, the Bombay 
Suburban District, the Districts of Ahmedabad, 
Broacdi, Surat, Khandesh and Sholapur and the 
whole of the B. B. & C. I. Railway line coming 
within the Bombay Presidency. In the Madras 
Presidency, the Labour Commissioner is also 
the Commiissioner for workmen’s compensation ; 
and in the Punjab, the Chief Inspector of 
factories is responsible for the administration 
of the Act. In the other Provinces and In the 
Districts of Bengal and Bombay which are not 
under the jurisdiction of the Provincial full- 
time Commissioners, the District Magistrates 
and Subordinate Judges have been appointed 
ex-officio Commissioners. 

In the first annual report of the working of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act in the Bombay 
Presidency including Sind, whicii relates to 
the period July-Docember 1024, 65 applications 
were lUed of which 8 related to fatal accidents, 
10 to permanent disablement and 6 to temporary 
disablement. The remaining 41 related to dis- 
tribution of deposits only, of these 65 applica- 
tions filed, 2 were summarily dismissed, 49 were 


admitted by the opposite parties and the rest 
were contested applications of which 2 were 
wholly allowed, 5 allowed in i»rt and 6 dis- 
missed. 22 agreements were filed, of which 20 
were for payment of compensation for per- 
manent disablement, the remaining 2 being 
for temporary disablement. The total number 
of accidents reported amoxmted to 640 among 
adults, of which 88 'resulted in death, 26 in per- 
manent disablement and 682 in temporary 
disablement. In respect of all these accidents 
Bs. 84,551-9-10 were paid for compensation of 
which Bs. 25,072-8-0 were paid-for fatal aeddente , 
Ils. 6,359-13-0 for permanent disablement and 
Its. 3,119-4-10 for temporary disablement. 
There were only 2 accidents among minors, of 
which one resulted in death and the other in 
permanent disablement. Rs. 200 being paid for 
compensation in respect of the fatal accident. 
Under diseases there was only 1 accident re- 
sulting in death for which no compensation was 
paid. 

During the first six months of the operation 
of the Act in Bengal, the number of oases in- 
stituted under the regulations has been very 
small. Only one application was made for 
contested claims but the daim was promptly 
paid. There were no proceedings for review 
or commutation. 26 deposits were received 
totoliing Rs. 22,642-2-0, out of which 
Rs. 11,840-10-0 were awarded to dependants 
before the close of the year. 17 memoranda 
of agreement were presented for registration, 
of which 8 were registered, 7 refused (on techni- 
cal grounds) and 2 were pending. The total 
amount paid in compensation during the 6 
months amounted to Rs. 82,682. 

A significant point regarding the administra- 
tion of the Act in Bombay is that although over 
50 cases were disputed bdOre the Commissioner 
with the appearance of legal men on either side 
there was not a single Instance where an appeal 
was preferred to the High Court against the 
didsions arrived at by Mir. Patwardhan. 


WAGES IN AGRICULTURE. 

There is much discussion, with no very de- an important qualification. It is not meant 
finite condusions, as to whether wages have that the money amounts actually paid are 
kept pace with the cost of living. Conditions similar. The rates of wages in different pro- 
vary so markedly between Province and Pro- vinccs vary according to the extent of their 
Vince that it is difficult to give exact figures. Industrialisaticm and money wages in Provin- 
Different Provincial (Governments publish, from ces which are mainly agricultural are ouva 
time to time, the results of Quinquennial Cen- lower level than the money wages in Provinces 
suses into the wages of labourers mainly in which are higdily industrialised, tu*., in Bombay 
agriculture. Tl« Labour Office of the Govern- and Bengal. But there is no doubt whatever 
ment fif lk>inbt.y published a Report in 1924 that wages have risen markedly in all parts 
of an inquiry into the Wages in Agriculture of India during the last ten years and tha.t the 
iShlCh gave the average daily earnings of three general condition of the Indian labourer has 
olaines of agricultural labour, vir., skilled labour, improved. The construction of a real wage 
ordinary laboiri . and field labour. In each of Index number is not always indicative of the 
tjie 26 districts of the Bombay Presidency, general material condition of any group of 
Ifeiaurately for urban areas and rural areas, workers. The utility of such an index number 
and for each of 29 years from 1900 to 1922. is only cemfined to a particular, comparison 
The figures for 1923 and 1924 have been with any given date, and provided always 
nigbllsn^ in the General Admlnistiatioii tbat the two sets of figures showing money 
Itcporti o< the Bombay Fresidenoy. The wages and the cost of living at two particular 
wagefi preivaillng iii other provinces lor simi- dates are accurately compiled, the real wage 
lib: of labour do not compare un- index number at the later date as eompared 

favourably with wages in the Bomoay Fre- with the condition of the workman at tho 
sidency Vfi any j^icular year for which a former date gives an aoourate reading of the 
cotfit^rlson is mMe. This statement requires position of his purchasing power in oompsrison 
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With that date. Indian publicists constantly 
aver that the condition of the Indian labonrei 
tcHiay is worse than ever it was before. The 
true fact is that since wages and prices arc 
both variables, **real wages** being a func- 
tion of two variables, could only remain at 
the same level, if the two factors vary propor- 
tionately. But this does not happen and 
wage changes always lag behind price changes. 
When prices rise real wages rise only slowly 
to the original level, and when prices fall real 


wages fall slowly. Consequently the labourer 
is sometimes better off and sometimes worse 
off. Comparison of conditions In India to^iay 
with the pre-war year (diow that during this 
particular period the condition of the Indian 
labourers has undoubtedly improved. This Is 
amply proved by the figures given below show- 
ing the index numbers of dally average wages 
of skilled labourers, ordinary labourers and 
field labourers, for urban areas and for rural 
areas for the Bombay Presidency. 


Agricultural Wag&t {Nominal). 


Index Kumbers for the Bombay Presidency (including Sind) IfilSsalOO. 


Year. 

Urban Areas. 

Bural Areas. 

Field labour. 

Ordinary 

labour. 

Skilled 

labour. 

Field labour. 1 

Ordinary 

labour. 

Skilled 

labour. 

1921 

170 

184 

180 

159 

148 

106 

1022 

180 

192 

105 

170 

162 

179 

1023 

200 

200 

196 ' 

171 

171 

187 

1024 

1 

195 

196 

209 

176 

181 

191 


The construction of accurate real wage figures 
to correspond with the index numbers of nomi- 
nal wages given above is not possible on account 
of the inapplicability of any general cost of 
living index number for a particular group of 
workerb in a particular centre to the Presidency 
08 a whole. But it is i) 0 sslble, however, to cal- 


culate the rise or fall in the purchasing power 
of agricultural labourers in terms of a cost 
of Living Index constructed by taking the 
averages of the prices of 23 commodities and 
articles in most common use from all districts 
in the Presidency. 


Agricultural Wages (Real.) 


Beal Wage Index Numbers for Bomi)ay Presidency, 


Year. 

Urban Areas. 

Bural Areas. 

Field labour. 

1 

Ordinary 

labour. 

' Skilled 
labour. 

Field labour.! 

Ordinary 

labour. 

SkUlei 

labour. 

1021 

112 

no 

104 

GO 

84 ! 

93 

1922 

105 

112 

100 

04 

to 

102 

1023 

108 

no 

123 

128 

184 

127 

1024 

111 

115 

125 

123 

130 

184 








Labour. 


A1A 

In the Cotton Mill Industry. — An enquiry to Us. 82*1-0 per head per month hod all work- 
was held by the Labour Office of the Govern- people worked for a full working mouth of 27 
ment of Bombay into Wages and Hours of days at the rates of average daily eaminsrs which 
Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry for August prevailed in August 1923— the difference between 
1928 which covered a total number of 261,219 this and the actual monthly earnings amount- 
workpeople in 186 mills in the Bombay ing to Es. 8-8-0 or 12 per cent. ; (5) the total 
Presidency and in the States within its terri- Wages Bill in the cotton mill industry in August 
torial limits. The important results of this 1923 amounted to Es. 72,22,000 for the number 
enquiry were (1) a decline in the number of of workpeople covered in the enquiry ; (6) the 
children employed owing to more rigorous average hours of labour per day amount^ to 
factory inspection under the new Factory Act, 10 hours and 6 minutes for men, 9 hours and 86 

(2) an absenteeism figure as high as 10*4 per cent, minutes for women and 5 hours for half timers 
for all work-people; 9*2 per cent, for men; or children ; (7) the number of holidays reoom- 
14*7 per cent, for women ; *98 per cent, for time mended in the Bombay Mills by the Millowners* 
workers ; and 11 2 per cent, for piece-workers ; Association during the year 1923 amounted to 

(3) the average monthly earnines per head in 67 ; and (8) except in Sholapur no bonuses were 
August 1923 as compared with May 1921 were paid for service in the year 1923. 

at the same level in Bombay, slightly over in 

Ahmedabad and lower In Sholapur, Baroda The following table shows the daily average 
State and Other Centres in the Presidency ; earnings, per capita, of workpeople in different 

(4) the potential monthly earnings for all work- occupations classified according to age and sex 
people in the Presidency would have amounted groups : — 


Bombay Ahmeda- Shola- Baroda Other 
City. dabad. pur. State. Centres. 


Mean- 

Jobbers 

2 loom weavers 

Mule Side Fiecers 

Bing Side Piecers 
Ring Followers 

Eulers 

Winders 

Drawing Frame Tenters 
Slubbing Frame Tenters 
Intermediate Frame Tenters 
Roving Frame Tenters 

Women — 

Ring Spinning Side Piecers 
Ring Spinning Followers 

Rulers 

Winders 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p 

rime. 2 15 2 2 1 6 

Piece. 4 1 0 4 2 10 

Piece. 1 11 3 1 "0 6 

fTime. 14 9 114 

tPiece. 17 2 

Time. 1 0 4 0 15 6 

Time. 0 14 4 0 11 10 

Piece. 0 12 4 0 12 9 

Piece. 0 13 4 0 13 8 

Piece. 13 0 10 3 

Piece. 15 3 13 0 

Piece. 1 3 11 0 15 11 

Piece. 1 2 7 0 14 11 


Time. 0 15 2 0 14 11 

Time. 0 12 7 0 11 0 

Piece. 0 12 6 0 12 7 

Piece. 0 13 3 0 11 10 


Rs. a 

i. p. 

1 Rs. a 
1 

i. p. 

Rs. a 

. p. 

1 

10 

10 

2 

4 

11 

1 

14 

8 

2 

12 

4 

2 

8 

10 

2 

13 

10 

1 

9 

4 

1 

5 

2 

1 

8 

2 

0 

14 

5 

1 

0 

10 

0 

12 

4 


• « 



.. 


1 

0 

7 

0 

11 

1 

0 

12 

4 

0 

10 

7 

0 

8 

2 

0 

7 

3 

0 

9 

3 


0 9 7 0 8 7 
0980 10 2 088 

P 11 7 


0 12 10 0 15 10 0 14 1 

0 12 3 0 14 10 0 13 6 

0 10 7 0 12 JO 0 12 8 

0 9 10 0 13 2 0 12 8 

0 7 9 0 8 5 

0600 12 4 07 4 

066077 091 
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— 

Bombay 

City. 

Ahmed a- 
dabad. 

Shola- 

pnr- 

Baroda 

State. 

Other 

Centres. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p.' 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Big Lads*— 









Ring Spinning Side Boys 

. . Time. 

0 14 2 

0 12 7 

0 

9 0 

0 5 7 

0 

j 7 

Spinning Boys 

. . Time. 

0 11 5 

0 10 11 

0 

8 1 

0 7 8 

0 

8 4 

Roving Frame Tenters 

. . Time. 

0 11 4 

0 10 11 

0 

7 11 

0 7 4 

0 

6 7 

Children — 









Spinning t 

. . Time. 

0 6 10 

0 5 9 

0 

4 8 

0 4 10 

0 

4 5 

Roving 

. . Time. 

0 6 9 

0 5 9 

t 

0 

5 2 

) r» 0 

0 

4 0 


* By “ Big Lads ” is generally meant boys between the ages of 15 and 18 but the term also 
includes men who are not considered as suinciontly bodied to be employed as men. 

t Children arc workers, boys and girls, more than 12 years and under 15 years of age. 


OFFICIAL ORGANISATION. 


When the Importance of the labour movement 
forced itself on the attention of the Government 
it was found necessary to establish an organisa- 
tion to deal with it. There was created with 
the Government of India a Labour Bureau, 
which collects information on Labour condi- 
tions, keeps in touch with Labour organisations 
In other countries, and systematically gathers 
statistics regarding strikes, lock-outs, wages and 
cost of living. Several of the Local Govein- 
ments have set up special machinery for dealing 
with Labour issues, and there are Labour officers 
with the Governments of Bengal, Madras and 
Burma whilst the Bombay Government, on the 
advice of the Informal committee whose recom- 
mendations have been mentioned above, cons- 
tituted a special Labour Office in the Secre- 
tariat. 

In a resolution of Government in the Horae 
Department, dated 29th April 1921, the func- 
tions o' the Labour Office i.i Bo’nbay were set 
ou^as follows : — 

(i) Labour Statistics and Intelligence* 
— These relate to the conditions under which 
labour works and include information relating 
to the cost of living, wages, hours of labour, 
family budgets, strikes and lock-outs, and si- 
milar matters ; 

(ii) Industrial Disputes.— As experience 
and knowledge are gained and the aotivities 
of the Labour Office develop, it will promote 
the settlement of industrial disputes when these 
arise ; and 

(iii) Legislation and other uatters re- 
LATINO TO Labour.— The Labour Office will 
advise Government from time to time as re* 
gards necessary new legislation or the amend- 
ment of existing laws. The Labour Office pub- 
1 idles a monthly Journal entitled the Labour 


Gazette which Is a journal for the use of all 
interested in obtaining prompt and accurate 
Information on matters specially affecting 
labour in India and abroad. The address of 
the Labour Office is S ecretariat, Bombay. 

Director — ^Mr. G. Findlay Shlrras, M.A., 
P.8.8. (Hony.), J.P., I.E.8., M.L.O. 

Actimj Director. — Mr. J. F. Ge inings, B ir,-at- 
Law, j. P. 

Investigators. — Mr. 8. R. Deshnaude, B.A., 
B.Litt (Oxford) ; Mr. N. A. Meherban, b.a. ; 
Mr, B. L. Umarvadia,B.A. 

Lady Investigators. — Mrs. K. Wagb ; Miss 
G . Pimpalkharo. 

LABOUR ASSOCIATIONS. 

ALL India Trade Union Congress. 

CAatman. Mr. D. R. 'J’hengdi, Engineer, 
Nagpur (C. P.) 

Secretaries. — Mr. F. J. Glnwala, C/o Messrs. 
Rustomji and Glnwala, 5, lliitherflold Street, 
Fort, Bombay ; Mr. N. C. Sen, 98, Bcltolla 
Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

CENTRAL LABOUR BOARD FOR BOMBAY. 

Vresiient'—'F. J. GInwalla, B.A. 

128, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 


Seoretary-^^. H. Jhabwalla, b.a,, 

123, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

The names and addresses of the officials of 
other trade unions in the Bombay Pre?idencv.are 
published regularly every quarter by the Labour 
Office in the Labour Gazette, 
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Domestic Servants. 


Tbe reUtiOMhtp of mMter to servuit in Indto 
is a sabiect to which attention is frequently 
directed In the Press by compIaintB about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and 
the hardships to which employers are subjected 
by the boycotting action of discharged servants. 
The remedy most commonly propounded for 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis- 
tration with a view to checking the use of false 
testimonials, or ** chits/* and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain information as to the 
character of the persons they employ. This 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the 
old Pnusian Servants* Ordinances (Gesindeord- 
nung) were supidemented in 1854 by a law, 
apidying only to agricultural labourers and > 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing with domestic servants have been passed 
in Germany. Tbe conditions are not, however, 
analogous for the servant keeping class in India is 
proportionately larger than in Burope, as also is 
the number of servants kept by each individual. 

The first attempt in the East to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon. 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
* servant * means and includes heiid and under- 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachman, 
hiorsekeepers and house and garden coolies. 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and em- 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole 
m the Island or for any town or district, to 
which tbe Ordinance is made applicable, a 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to be 
under the general supervision and control of the 
Inspects- General of Police. A registry is kept 
by the registrar of all domestic servants em- 
ployed within his town or district, and he has 
to enter therein the names of all the servants, 
the capacities in which they are employed at tbe 
time of such registration, the dates of their 
several engagements and such memorandum 
of ^eir previous services or antecedents as they 
may desire to have recorded in the register. 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the credi- 
bility of the statements made to him. Any 
person, who may not have been a domestic 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering 
domestic service, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name 
in the register, recording what he has been able 
to learn resp^ing the person *s antecedents 
together with the names of any persons who are 
Willing to certify as to his respectability. If the 
applicant is unable to produce satisfactory or 
sufficient evidence as to his fitness for domestic 
service, the registoar may grant him **provision- 
al ** registration, to be thereafter converted into 
** confirmed ” registration according to the re- 
sult Pt his subseauent service. If the registrar 
is sallied that the applicant is not a fit and 
proper person he should withhold registration 
altogeth^,bnt in such a case he must report his 
tefnsal to register to the Inspector-General of 
Police, 


Every person whose name has been registered 
in the general registry Is given a pocket register 
containing the full particulars of the record 
made in the general registry. No person can 
engage a servant who fails to produce his pocket 
register or whose pocket register does not record 
the termination of his last previous service, if 
any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
and capacity in which such servant is engaged 
and cause the servant to attend personally at 
the registrar*8 office to have such entry Inserted 
in the general registry. Similarly, in case the 
master discharges a servant he must insert in 
the pocket register the date and cause of his 
discharge and the character of the servant. 
Provided that if for any reason he be unwilling 
to give the servant a character or to state the 
cause of his discharge he may declme to do 
so. But in such a case he must furnish to the 
registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing. 
If the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 

C ket register the master must notify that 
; to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
is bound to attend the regi8trar*s office to have 
such an entry recorded in the general registry. 
Every servant whose name is registered shall, 
if he subsequently enters service in any place 
not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
tend personally at the nearest police station on 
his entering or leaving such service and ]|^dnce 
his pocket refifister to the principal officer of 
police at such station in order to enable the 
police officer to record the commencement or 
termination of the service. The police officer 
has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
the town or district in which such servant was 
originally registered. 

Various penalties of fine as well as of 
imprisonmcnl) are imposed for violation of any 
of the acts required to be done or duties imposed 
by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
below. As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
they expose tiiemselves to a liability of their 
being fined to the extent of Bs. 20. Similarly 
a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
imposed on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
not exceeding Bs. 20. But in case he gives any 
false information to the registrar or to any 
other person on matters in which he is required 
by this Ordinance to give information, he is 
liable to a fine not exceeding Bs. 50 or to im- 
prisonment, With or without hard labour, not 
exceeding S months. A fee of 25 cents is 
charged to the master on engagin g a new servant, 
a like fee of 25 cents is charged to the servant 
on his provisional registration, or on registration 
being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents. But in case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
pocket register. 

A similar Ordinance (No. 17 of 1914) has been 
introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
its operation has been limited to such local areas 
as may be declared by the Governor in Gouncil, 
and its application within such areas has been 
restricted te the class of householders who are 
expend to desire the benefit of the pmvisions* 



Routes betweeo India and Europe. 


The Indian port for the direot journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
five lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, eitheT by sea all the way, or — and In 
some oases only — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. &. O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line, the 
Lloyd Trlortino and the British India line. The 
Natal line steamers are available for Western 
passages only, the steamers sailing round the 
Gape on their Eastward voyages. There are 
ordinarily other services between Calcutta and 


the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 
and several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 
Of the latter^e Orient, the Messagerles Mari< 
times, the Bibby Lines N. Y.K., Australian Com- 
monwealth, and KoyaltButch lines are the chief 
besides the P. & 0. The Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly Increases 
the importance of theColombo route for Soutbem 
India. The shortest time between Lmdon 
and Bombay is 15 days via Ifarseilles. The 
following are the fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange:— 


Peninsular and Oriental $. N. Co. 


fares FBOIC BOUBAT OB KARACHI. 

ist Saloon. 

2nd Saloon. 



A 

® 1 

c 

' A ^ 

B 



Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 



£ 

£ 

£ 1 

1 £ 

£ 

Free passages fsingle and return) are granted 






between Karachi and Bombay by British 

India 






Steamer 

1 






1 0 Plymouth or London by sea, Single 


I 90 

80 j 

70 i 

60 

1 54 

„ „ Return 


157 

140 I 

122 

106 

05 

To Marseilles, Single 


82 

72 

62 

66 

50 

„ Return 


148 

126 : 

1 

108 1 

98 I 

88 

To „ Malta or Gibraltar, Single . . 


86 

76 I 

66 i 

58 

52 

! 

,, „ Return . . 

... 

150 

133 ; 

115 

101 

91 

To London from Olcutta 


70 

! 


56 

•• 


By the British India S. N. Co., fares to 
London by sea from Bombay or Madras arc : — 
single ist saloon £60 ; 2nd saloon £52. Return 
£116 and £01. Bombay to Marseilles £60, 
and 2nd saloon £48. Return : £105 and £84. 

By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are : — 1st saloon 
£60 single and £105 return. To Marseilles : — 
£56 and (return from Liverjwol) £101. 

By Ellerman’s *' City ” and '* Hall Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
l8t saloon are 
Single £64, return £112. 

2nd saloon single £48, return £84. 

From Bombay or Karachi to Marseilles. 

1st saloon single £60, return £10:s. 

2nd saloon single £45, return £81. 

Calcutta to London. 

Ist saloon single £68, return £119. 

2nd saloon single £62, return £91. 

By Bihby Line fares from Rangoon to 
London. 

Ist saloon single £76. 

1st saloon return £182. 

Rangoon to Maneilles ,l8t saloon single £68. 


Rangoon to Marseille?, 1st saloon return £120. 

The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows : — 

Colombo Marseilles single £58. 

Colombo Marseilles return £101. 

Colombo London single £66. 

Colombo London return £116. 

Colombo Marseilles returning from Liverpool, 
or, London returning from Marseilles £109. 
The Bibby Line steamers carry Ist class 
passengers only. 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, Ist saloon are; — single £06, 
return (available for 4 months) £100, (available 
for 2 years) £117. 

By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are 
1st class £62, 2nd class £62. Return rates 
available for 2 yean at one and three-fourth 
fares. 

The Lloyd Triestino in conjunction with the 
Marittima Ttaliana are now ruuning in addition 
to the above a fortnightly service between Bom- 
bay, Naples and Genoa, fares as abovoi 
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Indian Train Service, 


INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 

The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centrea of other parte of lndi« 
are as follow : — 


— 

1 Miles, 

Ist Class. 

2nd Class. 

Delhi, B. B. St C. I. Railway, tia new Nagda-Muttra direct 
route 

865 

Rs. a. 

106 8 

Rs. a. 

52 12 

Delhi, G. I. P. Railway, via Agra 

957 

106 8 

52 12 

Simla via Delhi 

1,137 

151 14 

77 7 

Calcutta, G. I. P. from Bombay, via Jubbulpore Allahabad 

1.340 

150 14 

75 8 

Calcutta, G. I. P. from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

142 14 

71 8 

Madras, G. I. P. from Bombay, via Raichur 

794 

112 0 

55 15 

Lahore, via Delhi 

1,182 

142 10 

71 6 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


At the General Meeting of the Suez Canal 
Company, held in June, 1925, the Chairman 
said that the results of the financial year 1924 
fully confirmed the optimistic forecast made a 
year ago. Pursuing its gradual development, 
the Canal traffic gave proof of an activity hitherto 
unknown and, the tonnage passing tlu-ough, 
10 per cent, greater than that of the preceding 
year, exceeded by one-fourth the 1913 tonnage. 
To the increased receipts from tiie traffic, there 
had again to be added the additional value of 
the receipts from the financial department. 

Increase in Dividend. — Thus, the profits 
of the financial year amply exceeded those of 
the previous year, and permitted the board of 
directors to contemplate a new and important 
increase of the dividend. They consecpiently 
proposed to fix at 327’18f. the gross revenue 
l)er capital share which, on the basis of the taxes 
in force at present, would correspond to a net 
revenue of 26 5f. 

The general maritime traffic of 1924 con- 
sisted of 5,122 passages, representing a net 
tonnage of 25,109,882. It thus exceeded by 
2,379 720 the tonnage of 1923. The commercial 
navigation reached 23,828,615 tons net. As 
regards the trattlc in ballast. It amounted to 
2,306,776 tons, representing 9.3 per cent, of 
the whole traffic of the Canal. 

The development of the Canal traffic had 
been again accentuated since the commence- 
ment of the present financial year. For the 
first quarter the net tonnage exceeded by 
1,166,000 that of the corresponding period of 
1924, and the receipts from the traffic showed 
an increased value of 7,580,000f. 

Improvement Programme.— >The 1921 
Improvement programme was In full swing. 
The preparatory dry embankment work under- 
taken between the 20th and 30th kilometre, 
in view of widening to 60 meters, was completed 
during the course of last year; the dredging 


work was then immediately commenced, aud 
over a length of 800 meters, commencing from 
the 20th kilometre, the widening had already 
been handed over to the Traffic Department 
to bo utilized as a supplementary station. The 
further improvement (iredging work had like- 
wise been commenced at the El (iuisr bends. 

According to the present outlook, the com- 
pletion of the 1921 programme did not appear 
to bo all a matter of urgency. In these circum- 
stances it would be possible for them, at least 
duriug thejnext few years, to carry out the dredg- 
ing work by availing themselves of the services 
of the staff and the plant at the disposal of the 
company without the necessity, consequently, 
of making appeal to the shareholders. 

Transit and Navigation. — The tonnage 
passing tliroiigh the canal in 1925 exceeded 
the juevious year’s record total by 1,652,053 net, 
as will be seen from the following comparative 
figures (in net tons) : — 

1925 1924 

YuJisels with cargo . . 24,180,240 22,803,106 
Vessels in ballast .. 2,581,695 2,306,776 


26,761,935 25,109,882 

Contrary to the previous year’s experience, 
the shipping movement was more active during 
the first half of 1925, during which importont 
increases were recorded for each month, umile 
in the second half-year two months were bettor 
and three worse than the corresponding periods 
of 1924. In facjt, the latter part of the past 
year reduced by 327,590 tons the increase of 
1,979,643 recorded for the first six months. 
The heaviest movement occurred in March 1925, 
the total tonnage of 2,667,396 dealt with during 
that period exceeding the monthly average over 
the whole year by 440,000. The average ton- 
nage per vessel was 5,014 net (as against 4,902 
net for 1924). 
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Improvement Schemes* — It was announced 
In 1914 that from and after January let, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be Increased by 1ft. » making it 80ft. 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24*4 feet in 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25*4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following 24 years the Increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus oringing the maximum 
draught authorised to 20 feet. 

The sdheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, Is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 feet Channel. — The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal Is to offer a lightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez. It Is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide baa a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened In 1860, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches, 
in June, 1013, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 


147 feet 0 inches over a length of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 828 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and lor a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neering side. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, Is making satis- 
factory progress. The Suez Koads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 1015 the works for 
extending the Jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for the protection 
of the entry to the Canal, were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime,* the manufacture of 
artificial rocks for this jetty was interrupted. 
'I he submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres ; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres. The protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
for any apprehension as to its future. 


Travel in India. 


s 

Thirty Tears ago, a tour In India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation Were very slow; and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheet of letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same sp^ as the mail. A dozen lines 
have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services. The Indian Eailways provide faci- 
lities on the trunk lines unsurpassed by the 
of Europe, and the Indian hotel 
has grown Into a really comfortable caravan- 
serai. 


In the touring season, which extends from 
November to March, there is the attraction 
of a perfect climate. It is never very hot; 
in the North Indeed it Is really cool, it is always 
fine and fresh and bracing. If there is one 
country in the world to whidi that elusive 
term applies, here we have at the season when 
the tourist arrives the real ** Indian summer.** 
Then there is its infinite variety. India is in 
no sense a nation and never will be. Its peoples 
are wide as the Poles asunder, each has its 
own art, its own architecture, its own customs 
and its own civilisation. A certain super- 
ficial resemblance runs through each; beneath 
lies a never-ending variety which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. 

The Grand Tour.— People coming to India 
for the first time so often ask: — *‘ Where shall I 
go?** Well, wherever else the tourist may go 
whatever else he should leave out, he should 
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omit n<iUiing on the Grand Tour. It l8 the 
fooUih custom nowadays to sneer at those who 
fodow the beaten tracks, but the visitor 1^0 
shuns any part of the orthodox Journey across 
India misses what nothing else can repay. 
Bombay is by far the most convenient point 
of departure, for here *' the world end steamers 
imit.'* here is one of the finest cities In the 
British Empire, and here the traveller can best 
complete his outfit and arrangements. From 
Bombay stretch northwards the two great trunk 
lines of India. One, the Bombay Baroda & 
Central India Hallway, leads through 
the pleasant garden of Qujarat to Ahmedabad, 
the ancient Mnsiem capital of the Provmcc 
containing fine examples of ftlahomedans and 
Jain architecture; thence to Abu for the 
famous Jain temples of Dilwara, and on to 
AJmere, Jaipur and Agra. The other by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway carries 
the tourist over the Western Ghats by a 
superb mountain railway to Gwalior, whose 
rock fortress rises like a giant battleship from 
the plain, and so on to Agra. Of the glories 
of the Taj Mahal, Agra Fort, and the deserted 
city of Fatehpur Sikri It were supererogatory 
to speak. Another easy stage leads to Delhi 
that amazing collection of cities, dominated 
by the little Ridge where British valour kept 
t^ mutinous hordes at bay, and finally drove 
them from the city by a feat of arms unsur- 
passed In history. Then from Delhi the East 
. Indian line leads comfortably to Benares, 
Lucknow and Calcutta with the opportunity 
of an excursion to Cawnpore, If the spirit moves. 


The great charm of the Grand Tour is that It 
reveals the best that India can show. This 
route has the additional advantage that it 
fits in with any digressions which the time and 
purse of the traveller may permit. Ko one 
who con spare the time should fail to push 
northwards from Delhi to Peshawar, 
the flower of the army keeps watch and ward 
over the Ehyber, and up the dread Pass to 
the eyrie where the fort of All Masjid bars the 
way to all invaders. Calcutta is the best 
starting point for Darjeeling, though unfor^ 
tunately the magnificent mountain panorama 
visible from there Is often obscured at this 
season by mists. Then from Calcutta two alter- 
natives open. A fine service of mail steamers 
leads to Burma, and one of the unforgettable 
memories of the East is a voyage down the 
Irrawaddy from Bhamo or Mandalay to Prome. 
Again, either direct from Calcutta, or via 
Burma, is an easy route to Madras and by 
way of Madura and Trichlnoooly, with their 
peerless Hindu temples, back to Bombay, or 
on through Tuticorln to Colombo. But indeed 
the possibilities of expanding this tour are 
endless. Bombay is the best centre for the 
rock temples of Elephanta, Kcnherl, Karli, 
EUora and AJanta. Calcutta is only a short 
distance from Puri the one Indian temple 
where there Is no caste, and perhaps the most 
remarkable Hindu temple lu the country. 
From Calcutta also start the river steamers 
which thread the steamy plains of Bengal and 
run to the tea gardens of Assam. 


SPECIMEN TOURS. 


A number of specimen tours in India are given below. They are taken from one of Messrs. 
Tbos. Cook A Son*B publioat.ions, from which firm further informatiou may be obtained. The 
traveller will also find be can obtain assistanoe from the principal Shipping Agents and Railway 
Companies, or from Messrs. Cox d; Co., Messrs. Qiindlay A Go., and Llo^s Bank : 


— 

1 

1st Class. 

^2od Class 
JEtall, 

Ist Class 
Steamer. 

FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. » a. 

Via the North- Wett Provinees to Ccdovlta {including $ide trip 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling), 

TOUBI.— -From Bombay per B. B. & 0, L Railway via Ahmedabad, 
Abu Road (for Mount Abu), Aimer. Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore. 
Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and back to 
Calcutta , 

1 

291 5 

147 15 

^way via Itarsl, Gwalior, Agra, 



IMbi, Tundla Junction, Cawnpore. Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, 
theaoe to Daijeettng, and back to Calcutta .. 

2^8 11 

147 » 
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1st Class. 

2nd Class 
Bail, 
let Clast 
Steamer. 

FEOM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO. 

Bs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Via lh$ North-Weit Provinces, OalcvJtta and Southern India to Colombo 
{including side trip from Caieutta to Darjeeling), 



TOUK III, — From Bombay as In Tour No. I (uto B. B. & 0. I. By., 
Jaipur and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeel- 
ing and back to Calcutta, thence via Ehurda Boad, for Puri (Jugga- 
nath), Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi and Taiai- 
mannar to Colombo 

500 15 

252 0 

Tour IV. — ^From Bombay as in Tour No. II {via G. I. P. By., ItarsI, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence as in Tour No. Ill to Colombo {via Southern 
India) 

500 5 

251 10 

Viathe North-West Provinces, Calcutta {including Darjeeling), 

Burma and Southern India, 



TOUR V — ^Frora Bombay as in Tour No. I {via B. B. <k C. I. By., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Bangoon, Ball to 
Mandalay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Ball to Bangoon ; British 
India Steamer to Madras, Bail via Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura to 
Danushkodi; Steamer to Talalmannar and Ball to Colombo 

706 2 

489 0 

TOUR VI. — From Bombay as In Tour No. II {via G. I. P. By., ItarsI, 
Agra and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, thence as in Tour 
No. V to Colombo 

705 8 

489 3 

FBOM BOMBAY TO BANGOON. 



Via the North-West Provinces and Calcutta to Rangoon {including 
a tour in Burma, also including a side trip from 

Calcutta to Darjeeling ). 

Tour VII. — From Bombay as in Tour No. I {via B. B. <t C. I. By., J aipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trio to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Bangoon^ Bail to 
Mandalay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Ball to Bangoon 

623 0 

848 13 

Tour VIII. — From Bombay as in Tour II {via G. I. P. By., ItarsI, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling 
and back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Bangoon. Bail 
to Mandalay, Irrawaddy, Steamer to Prome, Bail to Bangoon . . 

522 6 

843 7 

FBOM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. 



Via the North-West Provinces. 



Tour IX. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Bewarl, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Boad (for Mt. 
Abu), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay 

191 0 

95 10 

Tour X. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Bewarl, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Boad (for Mt. 
Abu) Ahmedabad and Bt^oda to Bombay 

190 15 

95 8 

Tour XI. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla 
Agra, Gwalior and ItarsI to Bombay 

' 169 0 

64 S 

Tour XII. — ^From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawni>ore, Delhi 
Muttra, Agra, Gwalior and ItarsI to Bombay .. .. 

100 8 

96 1 


16 
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Holds in Iniia. 


iBt OlaBB. 


2nd CUb 8 
Ball, 

iBt 

Class 

Steamer. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

’ 219 1 

110 7 

191 0 

96 1 

184 6 

92 12 

46 4 

28 2 

22 0 

.. 

67 11 

28 14 

67 11 

28 14 

lOS 6 

62 4 

16 4 

10 3 

7 12 

8 14 


OIRCIJLAa TOUR FROM CALCUTTA. 

TOUE XIII. — ^From Calcutta via Benares. Ludmow. Cawnpore. Tundla 
Agra, Bandikul, Jaipur, Delhi, and Allahabad to Calcutta 

EaitenHont, Via Southern India to Colombo, 

TOUB XIV, — ^From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Raiohur 
Madras, Tanfore. Trichloopoly. Madura, Danushkodi, and Talal< 
mannar to Colombo 


mannar to Colombo 


Extensions to- above Tours, 


From Ajmer to Udaipur and return 

From Abn Road to Mount Abu and return, one seat in motor (This i 
Sion is strongly recommended, the scenery being very beautiful) 

From Delhi toLahore and return via Umballa and Amritsar 
From Delhi via Bhatinda, Ferozepore to Lahore, returning via Amritsar,] 
Umballa to Delhi 

From Calcutta to Darjeeling and return 

From Colombo to Kandy and return . . . • 

From Knrda Road to Puri (Jagaunath) and return 


{AU fares subject to ebange ivithout previous notice,) 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


AOBA. — Cecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Metro- 
pole. 

AHMEDAB AD. — Grand . 

Allahabad. — C entral, Grand. 

Banoalobe. — C ubbon, West End. 

Bbnabbs. — C lark’s, de Paris. 

BOMBAY. — Apollo, Carlton, Grand, Majestic, 
Taj Mahal, Watson's. 

Calotitta. — C ontinental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
Spence’s. 

Cawnpoer. — C ivil and Military. 

COONOOR. — Glenview. 

Darjeeling .—Grand (Rockville), Mount Ever- 
est Park. 

Delhi.— C ecil, Elysium, Maidens, Savoy. 
Gwalior.— G rand . 

Gtjlmaeg (Kadimir)— Nedou’s. 

Jaipur. — J aipur, Kaiser-l-Hlnd, New, 

J UBBULPORE.— Jackson's . 

Karachi. — C arlton, Bristol, Killamey, North 
Western. 

Khand ALLA. — Khandalla . 

Kodaikanal.— L akeview. 

KURSEONG.— Clarendon. 

Lahorb.— F aletti’s, Nedou’s. 

Laikiult.— H amilton. 

Lucknow.— C arlton, Civil and Military, Hiltons, 
Royal. 

Madras.— C onnemara, Bosotto. 
Masablbsewab.— R ace View, Frederick's. 
Matbxran.— G ranville, Rugby. 

Mount Abu.— R ajpntana, Mount. 


Murrbb. — V iewforth . 

Mussoorir — Cecil, Charleville, Hakman’s, 

Grand, Savoy. 

Naini Tal. — Grand, Metropole, Royal. 
OOTACAMUND.— MetrOT)Ole, Savoy. 

Peshawar. — D eans Hotel. 

Poona. — Connaught House, Napier, Poona. 
Rajporr. — Carlton. 

Rawalpindi. — F larfiman’s. 

Secunderabad.- M ontgomery’s. 

Simla. — Cecil, Grand. 

Srinagar (Kashmir). — Nedou’s. 

Shivapuri.— Shi vapurl . 

Udaipur.— U daipur. 

Burma. 

Rangoon. — Allandale, Minto Mansions, Royal. 
Mandalay. — Gambles Hotel. 

Maymyo.— Llzette Lodge. 

Ceylon. * 

Anuradhapura. — A nuradhapura. 
Bandaeawbla.— B andarawela Grand. 

Colombo. — Bristol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental. 
Gallb. — N ew Oriental. 

Hatton, — Adam’s Peak. 

Kandy. — Queen’s, Suisse. 

I Nuwaba Bliya.— Carlton, Grand, Maryhill, 
St. Andrew’s. 

Malaya. 

Tpoh. — station. 

Kuala Lumpur. — Empire, Station. 

Penang. — Eastern and Oriental, Runnimiede. 
Singapore.— Adelpbi, Europe, Baffles, Sea-View. 
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The Nev 

The transfer of tlie capital of India from 
Calcutta to Dolbi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1011. It bad long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to ae-proYinoialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Govemment of India 
was located In one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment— for several months in every year. 
It was also dei^rable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govem- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential : its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated toe change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway Junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour ; 
and. as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, **to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country.** 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
were laid by the King Emperor on December 
16, 1911, the finally seleoted site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhis 
of the past. The land chosen is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not manwom. It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment. and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn.-General Six C. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. 
Keeling, O.B.I., a.mj.o.h., and Major J. C. 
Robertson, i.if.8., was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Their report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that ** the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in thd* above note, is bound tc advise the 
Govemmmit of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site.** 

The Town Plan and Architecture.— A 
report by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plw of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1913. 
work was begun in accordance with it and its 
main lines nave been followed throughout. 
The central point of interest in the lay-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govem- 
ment House, and two larm blocks of Secretariats. 
This Government centre has been given a 
position at Raisina hill near the centre of the 
new city. Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architect 
for Govemment House and Mr. Edward Baker 
for the Secretariats. The former building will 


r Capital. 

cost approximately Rs. 140 lakhs and the latter 
groups some Bs. 124 lakhs. To the east of the 
foram, and below it, will be a spaoions forecourt 
defined by trees and linked on to the great main 
avenue or parkway which leads to Indrapat. 
Across this main axis will run an avenue to the 
railway station. Other roads run in different 
directions from the entrance to the forum. The 
axis running north-east towards the Jama 
Masjid will form the principal business ap- 
proach to the present city. At the railwav 
station a pfaes will be laid out around which 
will be grouped the administrative and munici- 
^ offices, the banks, the shops and the hotels. 
The main roads or avenues range from 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with the exoeptloa 
of the main .avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,176 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenuei in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axle. 

For a temporary capital, for the use of the 
Govemment of India during the period of the 
building of the new capital an area was selected 
along the Allpur Road, between the existing oM 
station of Delhi and the R>idge. The architecture 
and method of construction are similar to those 
adopted in the exhibition buildings at Allaha- 
bad in 1910 ; but the buildings will outlast the 
transitional j^rlod for which toey are intended. 
They will subsequently be an asset of lomA 
value. 

In October. 1912, bv proclamation, there 
was constituted on administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. This 
enclave was entirelv taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area Is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 3,98,269 and of the 
new area 14,652, or a total of 4,12,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of D^bi 
was 2,29,144. The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 7O,0QO. 
Its present population is approximately 40,000. 
Sites have been allotte 1 for forty R.uling Piinoes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visits to the New City. 

There was, aa regards architecture, a pro- 
longed “battle of the styles** over Ddhl. 
Finally, to use the language of the architect. It 
has been their aim ** to express, within the limit 
of the medium and of the powers of its users, 
the ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.** The Inspiration of the deslfos Is mani- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme.— It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be lour million sterling and that sum 
was given In the original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors have since then increase the cost, 
the ebie* of these being the Immense rise in 
prtoes since the war, and the LegWatlve AmiMy 
were Intonned by Govemment on 23rd Moron 
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1921, that the revSeed estimates then amounted 
to 1,807 lakhs of rupees. This amount indudes 
allowances for buildl^ new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which were not allowed for In the earlier 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Oom- 
mittee, In Its report published In January, 1928, 
estimated the total expenditure at Be. 1,292 
lakhs Including Es. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
change. This figure still stands. 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
ooveries in the form of rato or taxes will, in 
addition to meeting current expenditure, 
partially at any rate cover the interest on the 
capital outlay whilst there are other items on 
whl^ some return on account of the sale of 
leases, general taxes and indirect receipts may 
be expected. 

Progress of the work.~The construction 
of New Delhi has made satlsfacto^ progress, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
atiotment, in consequence of the war and the 
return of officers and other establishments to 
their civil work has made possible a consider- 
able speeding up of constructional operations 
provided money can be provided to pay for 
them. The Secretariats are so far advanced 
that there were transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
Accountant-General, Central Eevenuos, and the 
headquarters of the Eoyal Air Force in India 
were also housed in them in the winters of 
19^-25 and 1925-26. The residential buildings 
for Government officers and staff of various 
grades have been completed and the Engineers 
hope to have the Secretariats and Parliament 
house ready for occupation in 1925 and Go- 
vernment Bouse in 1926. Whether the latter 
udll be completed by the date given is un- 
officially regarded as doubtful. 

OpInloB of the Legislature. — Consider- 

able discussion regarding the new works 
tocdE place in the Assembly in 1921. The 
following unofficial resolution was carried : — 
Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that in the interests of 
economy and of general convenience alike 
the execution of the programme of New Delhi 
works may be expedited and the necessary 
ftmds proved or raised so that the Secre- 
tariat and Legisiative buildings and connected 
works including resldettceB may be completed 
as early as pra^icable.*’ 

A non-official Member in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28th September, 1921, at Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 
** to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
po^biuty of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India in a place possesitog salubrious and 
temperate climate throughout the year." This 
proposal was ridiculed by several nf his non- 
official colleagues and was eventually rejected 
without a division. 

H.BJI. the Duke of Connaught, on 32th 
Ibbruary, 1921, laid the foundation stone of a 
latKe group of parliamentary buildings on a 
dose to the southreast of the Secretariats. 
The buildings will* be an imposing pile circular 
in shape, consisting in the main of three horse 
eboe-ghaped Chambers for the Chamber of 


Piinoes, Connell of State and Legislative 
Assembly respectively and surmounted by a 
large dome over a Central Library connecting all 
three Chambers. 

All-India War Memorial.-^H. E. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation-stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
fsentre of the circular Prhioes' Park. 

The Memorial will take the form of a triumphal 
arch spanning Kingsway, the avenue runidug 
down the centre of the Vista. It will generally 
be similar to the Arc de Triomphe hi Paris, 
but will be simpler In a way which will probably 
increase its grandeur and dignity. The monu- 
ment will reach a height of 160 feet and Iba 
inner height of the ardi will be 87 feet 6 ineben 
and its breadth 70 feet. Over the arch on both 
fronts wil) appear in capital letters the single 
word INDIA and this will flanked on each 
Bide by the initials MCM 1900) whilst 

immediately below them on the left-hand will 
be the initials XIV (i.e., 14) and on the oppo- 
site side the figures XIX 19). Above 

the Arch will be a circular stone bowl 11| feet 
in diameter. This is intended to be filled 
with burning oil on groat anniversaries and 
other occasions so that there will be a 
shining fire by night and a column of smokb 
by day. The memorial is solely Indian in 
purpose and will bear the names of Indian 
regiments only. 

Educational Institutions. — It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for ChlelB 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided. The proposal is still under considera- 
tion. To implement it would require a capital 
outlay of Es . 3 2^ lakhs. 

The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Le^lature in 1922 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establish- 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
university of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital. It Is 
intended to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission. 

The provision of fimds for the complete re- 
alisation of the university must be a matter of 
time and it was, therefore, decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to mo- 
dify their organisation. Dr. Earl Singh Gour, 
now Sir H.S. Gour— was in 1922 appoint- 
ed first Vice-Chancellor of the new univeislty 
and the Initial work of organisation was qulckw 
effected by the Executive Council. Unfortunate • 
ly the Inability of the Government of India 
to allot considerable funds was a severe handi- 
cap. It was hoped that H. E. the Viceroy 
would be able to lay the foundation-stone of the 
university buildings In November, 1922, but this 
proved impracticable. The site for the new 
buildings required has not yet been setUed. 
Government and the University Authorities are 
examining this point in consultation, parti- 
cularly With reference to the question whether to 
build In tfie new capital or to utilise bulldingr 
that may become available elsewhere* 
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In 1728 a dispenBstlon was granted by the In the same year Oapt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq.» pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its D^ndeneies 
authorising him to “open a new. Lodge in Bengal.*’ and in the following year another Lodge was 
Of this personage nothing further is known but established at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 


under Cant. Farwinter, who in the following year Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
snooeoded him as Provincial Grand Master of 1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
India, Lodge was established in 1730, which in both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms working ^ceably side by side until the union, 
of the East India Company, and Is described Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
as “Ko. 72 at Bengal in the East Indies.'* The Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James before any such movement was made by their 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740 ; parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
after whom came the Hon. Eoger Drake, apxwlnt- the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
ed 10th April 1755. The last named was Governor History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756. Drake Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
miwed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, worthy of note was the initiation in 1776 at 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it is improbable Arcot, Undat-ul-Amarl, who in his reply to the 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. stated “ he considered the title of English Mason 

as one of the most honourable that he possessed.** 
The minutes of the Grand Lodge Inform us that This document is now stored in the archives of 
William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master of the United Grand Lodge. 

Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that ^ ^ , 

body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the Bombay.— Two Lodges were established in 

same authority that atthe request of the “Lodges ^ P^idoncy during the 17th wntm, Nm. 
in the East Indies ** Mr. CuUin Smith was ap- 234 at Bombay in 1758 and 560 In Surat In 1798, 


Grand Master annually by the majority of the wftod Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
votes of the members present, from amongst there te no record that he exercised his functions 
those who passed through the dilTerent offices of name drops out of the Freemasons* 

the (Prov.) Grand Ix)dge and who had served as Calendar In 

Dep. Prov. Grand Master.** This annual election granted (No. 322) to the 7^h foot whitffi 
as soon as notified to the Grand Iiodge of England Maratha War under Sir 

was confirmed by the Grand Master without its WellCTley. In 1818 ^rd Moria wm 

being thought an infringement of his prerogative, asked to (institute a I^ge to be known by toe 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton Andrew by eight Masons ^ding 

was elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767 ; but In pass- thero and ako to grant a dispensation for holding 
ing it may be briefiy observed that a few years a i^ovincial Grand Lodge for the purp^ of 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- niaking toe Hon. Mount^u^t a Mj^n, be having 
ed by Earl Ferrara in 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, expressed a wito to that effect. The Petitioners 
Commander of toe “Admiral Watson,’’ Indiaman ^ name might be 

“ for East India where no other Provincial Lodge inserted in toe body of the warrant, autboris- 
is to be found.” Middleton’s election was con- *^8 to instal him aftw being duly passed 
firmed October 3l8t, 1768, and, as the dispensation ^^and Master of toe Dec^n. 

forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked i'i^® ^®Piy to this application no copy Leen 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- pr^rved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
tions, 1^ accordingly held the office of D. G. M. i** Bombay in 1822. 

Unfortunately the records of toe P. G. L. date in 1823 a Military Lodge" Orlon-ln-the-West ** 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- was formed in toe Bombay Artillery and installed 
formation la lost to us. This Grand Lodge at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel, 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to it seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 It was 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attacliing them- ipth July 1833. According to the early prooeed- 
selves to toe Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In ings of this Lodge, members were examined In 
1818 atthe Union both the Ancients and Moderns the Third Degree and passed to toe chair in the 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohuis 
to the United Grand Lodtfe of England and was charged. In the following year a second 
have since been working peaceably under the Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
revived in that year and in 1840 created a trace of its existence. In 1825 toe civilian element 
District Grand Lodge. of * * Orion ** seceded and formed the * * Lodge 

Madras. — ^The earliest Lodge In Southern o* Poona No. 802. 

India (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1752. Here *' Orion ** unrecognized at home, aided 
Three others were also established about 1766. 'lo the secession of some of its members, who 
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Obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of thei 
puent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years later it was disoovered that no noti- 
floation of the existence of **Orion-in* the- West ** 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, althon^ these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Proviaoial Grand Lodge, 
Ooast of OoromandeL It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Frovindal Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant No. 698 was granted as already stated 
In 1833. Lodge ** Perseverance'* was started 
la Bombay No. 818 In 1828. Up to thU time the 
inrisdiction of the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been Invaded; but in 1836 Dr. 
James Bumes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, P. G. M. of Western India and its 
Dependences. No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until Ist January 1838. A 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the juri^ction 
of Dr. Bumes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the provteo, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies. Burnes may be best described 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master “in partibna infldelium*’ 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and br^dth of India were strangers 
to Scottish MAsonry. But the times were pro- 
^tious. There was no English Provincial Grand 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Bumes, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Seottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed ot Englisn Masons deserting their 
motbtt Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
SootUnd. In one case, indeed, a Lodge * * Per- 
severance '* under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, Jewels, furniture, and 
belonging, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No. 338 on the Register of Scotland. 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
Hoarished, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St. George No. 807 on the 
Bolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry In 
the Provinoe. In 1844 Bums established a 
Lodge “Biting Star" at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present dav. Thus the seed 
planted at Trichinopoly in 1776 by the initiation 
of Andat-ul-Amari has borne fruit, resulting in 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Bpeonlative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was le-estahUshed In Bombay In 1860, and 
oOAverted into a District Grand Lodge in 1871, 

Thn Grand Lodge of England.'-All three 
Oonstttnttons of the United Elingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of I 
Irelaiid and the Grand Lodge of Scotland bold] 
imriidiotion in India. By far the largest is the 
mfc ; the next largeet it the third and the number 


of Lodges under Ireland is as yet smalt The 
Grand Lodge of England divides its rale under 
Five District Grand Masters Independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to tiie Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appohited. 

* Bengal, 

83 Lodges. Bt. Wor. Bro. Hon'ble Sir William 
James Reid, K.C.I.E., 0.8.1. , I.O.S. ; Dy. 
D. G. M. C. D. Stewart ; Assist. D. G. M. 
D. C. Banerjee. 

Madrae. 

83 Lodges. A.Y.O. Campbell, O.I.B., O.B^ » 
V.D., I.C.S. 

BoTtibag. 

47 Lodges. Bt. W.Bro. H. E. Sir L. 0. Wll&on, 
P.C.. G.C.I.E., C.M.G., D.S.O.. P.G.D. 
(Eng.), District Grand Master. 

Punjab. 

35 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. C. A. Barron, C.8.I., 
C.I.E., O.V.O., I.O.S., District Grand Master. 

Burma, 

16 Lodges. Bt. W. Bro. James McKenna, C.I.E , 
District Grand Master. 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises Its 
rule through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who is elected by the 
Brethren subject to confirmation by the 
Grand Master Mason of Scotland. Mr. H. P. 
Gibbs, A.M.I.E.E., etc., J.P., Is the present incum- 
bent of the office* and controls 71 Lodges. Under 
him the several districts are in charge of the 
followng Grand Superintendents : — 

Genl. Sir Claud J acob. G.Supdt., Northern India. 
Ool. C. E. Lnard „ „ Central ,, 

Major A. E. Andrews.. ,, ,, Southern ,, 

H. T. Acton . . . . „ „ Eastern ,, 

The Grand Secretary is R. W. Bro. Arthur 
W. S. Wise, J.P., 17, Mursban Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kumal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there being two already, t;{r., English and S^ottteh, 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge “St. 
Patrick *' and since that year two other Lodges 
have sprung into being. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
Grand Master In India at present, the Lodges 
corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge in 
Dublin. There are ten Lodges, 4 in Calcutta, 8 in 
Ceylon and 3 in Bombay. 

Royal Arch Masonry.—Under England, 
the District Grand Master- in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, his Deputy as Second and another Com- 
panion as Third Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local iurlsdlotlon 
and under Scotland the office is elective luhjeot 
to confirmation. 
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The live English Districts are constituted as 
under 

Bengal, 

29 Ohaptera. Grand Supdt. Hon. Sir William 

James Reid > E.G.1.E.| GR.I* 

Madrat, 

17 Chapters. A. Y. G. Campbell, C.I.E., C.B.E., 
V.D..I.0.8. 

Bombay. 

23 Chapters. M. Ex. Comp. Major General H. 
A. V. Cummins, C.B.. O.M.G., Grand Super- 
intendent. 

Punjab. 

2 1 Chapters. Most Ex. Compn. C. A. Barron, 
C.8.T., C.I.E., C.V.O., I.C.S., Grand Superin- 
tendent. 

Burma. 

6 Chapters. James McKenna, C.I.E., Grand 
Superintendent. 

Boyal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Graft Freemasonry. The 
District Grand Chapter of India is at present 
ruled by M. E. Camp. The Hon. Justice A. M. 
Kajiji under whom there are about 30 Chapters in 
India. The Grand Secretary of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India is also District Grand Scribe 
E. of Scottish R. A. Masonry. 

There Is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry-— Under England, Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa- 
rate Districts; but 'in most cases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengal. 

30 Lodges. C. D. Stewart, D. G.M. 

Bombay. 

17 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. R. A. Spence, District 
Grand Master. 

Madras. 

13 Lodges. A. Y. G. Campbell, C.I.E., C.B.E., 
V.D.f I.O.S., District Grand Master. 

Punjab. 

15 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Lt.-Col. G. T. Davys, 
O.B.E., District Grand Master. 

Burma, 

0 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Arthur Blake, District 
Grand Master. 


The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Royal arch degree In Irish Chapters. Mark 
degree Is worked in some B. 0. Lodges, but 
mostly in R. A. Chapters, In which the Excellent 
R.A.M. and other degrees can be obtained. S. 0. 
Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
In Craft Lodges la conferred by the Et. Wor. 
Master in S. 0. Graft does not recognise the 
ceremony of Rt. W. Mark Master. This is 
confined strictly to Chapters. Each Chapter 
has a Lodge of M. M. M. working under Its 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are only issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Other Degrees.— There are many side degrees 
worked in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18” is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30” is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both En^h 
and Scottish jurisdiction. There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India. 

Roman Eagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay. 

St. Mary's Commandery No. 43, Bombay. 

R. A. Mariner, 72^ 514 and 662, Bombay. 

R. A. Mariner, 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras. 

R. A. Mariner, 98, 193, 219, 279and 429, Punjab. 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 36, 37, 40 and 42, 
Madras. 

Benevolent Associations. — Each District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision lor widows in poor circum- 
stances. 

All Information win be given to persons entitl- 
ed by the District Grand Secret!^ in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below : — 

D. O. 8., Bengal. 

G. H. Davis, 19, Park Street, Calcutta. 

JO. Q. S.t Bombay. 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.D.G.W., 
Kodak House. Fort, Bombay. 

D. 0. S.t Burma, 

E. Meyer, D.G.S., E.G., Rangoon- 

D. O. S., Madrat. 

8. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, Freemasons' 
Hall, Bgmore, Madras. 

D. Q. S„ Punjab, 

Jas. J. Evans, P.D.G.W., Freemasons' Hall. 
Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution.— For information re- 
garding the Benevolent Funds application 
should be made to Arthur W. S. Wise, J.P., 17, 
Murzban Road, Bombay. 
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Botanical Survey. — The Botanical Snr* 
vey Department of the Go\ ernment ot India Is 
under the control of a Director, who Ja assisted 
by three other officers. They are engaged in the 
examination and identification of plants and 
the study of floras. The Director Is also in 
charge of the cinchona plantations in Burma. 
In connection with the general question of 

f 'ost-war industrial policy, the Government of 
ndla decided in 1916 that every effort should 
be made to extend the area under cinchona 
in India, and deputed Colonel A, T. Gage, late 
Director of Botanical Survey of India, to explore 
land suitable for cinchona cultivation. As a 
result of his recommendations made in 1918 
large areas In the Tavoy District of Burma were 
reserved for cinchona cultivation, and ihe first 
plantations were started there in 1920. A pro- 
gramme was adopted for planting 500 acres 
annually which would produce 90,000 lbs. per 
annum from 1 928 onwards. Owing unfortunate- 
ly to excessive rainfall in 1921-22 this planta- 
tion was entirely washed away, and the Tavoy 
scheme had to be abandoned. A fresh area was 
selected, however, in the Mergui District of 
Burma, and plantations were started there 
In 1922. The cultivation of cinchona la 
reported to be progressing satisfactorily in 
this area. 

At the instance of the Eetrenchment Com- 
mittee the area to be planted during the first 
four years has been limited to 250 acres per 
annum, which will give an annual outturn of 
more than 45,000 lbs. from 1930. The Gov- 
ernments of Bengal and Madras are also at the 
Instance of the Government of India extending 
their cinchona plantations, and it is proposed 
that Bengal should continue its sequence of 
planting 200 acres every year with cinchona, 
Madras 230 acres and the Government of India 
250 acres annually. The total estimated out- 
turn from this area is 1 ,20,000 lbs. as against 
a total Indian consumption of 1,60,000 lbs. 

The actual demand for the drug in India is 
difficult to estimate. Bight million cases of 
malaria fever go to the hospitals and dispen- 
saries every year. If each of these is treated 
with 110 grains of quinine, which may be taken 
as the minimum for the cure of a paroxism, the 
demand for hospital and dispensary treatments 
alone would be 125,000 pounds a year. Patients 
do not get as much of the drug as they ought, 
because the cost of quinine is prohibitive. It 
Is estimated that there are 100,000,000 sufferers 
from malaria who do not attend the hospitals. 
The potential demand Is therefore somewhere 
between 125,000 pounds and 1,500,000 pounds. 
When the Italian Government, in 1903. made 
quinine a State industry and cheapened its 
retail price consumption in that country enor- 
mously increased and malaria mortality w’as 
reduced from 15,000 to 3,000 a year. The 
Public Health Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India says in a recent report that ** it 
may be said that there is no question of the 
eifective treatment of malaria in India until 
consumption of <iuinine approximates 500,000 
pounds.’* 

Geolo^cal Survey. — The ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of whidi the solution of most geological prob- 


lems ultimately depends^ Maps aocom^ny 
the reports on the various areas m the publica- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
information is made available to the public. 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and miulng engineers to cut short 
their preliminary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country mineral depo- 
sits of importance are frequently discovered. 
Such discoveries are publi.shed without delay 
and every endeavour is made to induce private 
firms to take up the exploitation of the mineral 
discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited In the 
public galh^ries of the Indian Museum, situated 
in the capital of Bengal. Some of the most 
interesting and scientifically valuable additions 
to the collections in recent years have been the 
remains of anthropoid apes of great age dis- 
covered at different places in the Siwallk Moun- 
tain chain. Tliese mountains are a compara- 
tively low range running parallel with the 
Himalayas for a great distance and at a short 
distance from them. They are in fact a huge 
bank of detritus washed down during the ages 
from the Himalayas. They are believed to 
have covered up in the course of their formation 
such a quantity of palaeolithic remains as 
exists nowhere else in the world. The discoveries 
of skeletons and fossils hitherto made have heen 
the result of washaways after heavy rains or 
of other accidental circumstanci's and there 
exists no organisation or systesmatised method 
for cither prosecuting discovery or collecting 
what chance brings to light. The Geological 
Survey also undertakes the examination and 
identification, without foe, of any minerals, 
rocks and fossils sent in by private observers. 
The publications of the Surv(iy include the 
Memoirs, Kccords and Palceontologla Indica. 

Zoological Survey. — A scheme for the for- 
mation of a Zoological Survey on the basis of the 
Zoological and Anthropological Section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, came into force In 
July, 1916. The proposals as sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State mainly are as follows : — 
The headquarters of the Survey will be the 
Indian Museum. The scheme regarding the 
ZoolQgical Survey entails the breaking up of the 
organisation now known as the 2)oological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
into two parts, one of which will become a Gov- 
ernment department under the title of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and Will be prima- 
rily concerned with zoological investigation and 
exercise such advisory functions as may be 
assigned to it by Government, while the other 
part will remain as the office of the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum and will be organised for the 
present on the lines laid down in the existing by- 
laws of the Museum. It will be the duty of the 
Zoological Survey to act as guardians of the 
standard zoological collection of the Indian 
Empire, and as such to give every assistance in 
their power both to officials and to others, in the 
identification of zoological specimens submitted 
to them, arranging, if requested to do go, to 
send collections to specialists abroad for identi- 
fication In cases In which no specialist is avail- 
able In India. The Director of the Survey was 
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Dr. Anandalc until April, 1924, when he died — 
within a month of receiving the honour of Fellow- 
Bhip of the Hoyal Society. Dr. Baini Prasad was 
appointed Acting President in his place and 
continued in that capacity until July last, when 
Major K. B. Sewell, I.MS., M.A., F.A.8.B., 
F.L.s,, F.Z.8., was made President. 

Mammal Survey.— The Survey was institut- 
ed in the year 1912 with the object of making 
as complete a study as possible of the occurrence 
and distribution of Mammals in India, Burma 
and Ceylon, and with the further objecct of sup- 
plementing the collection of Indian Mammals 
at the Bombay Natural History Society's 
Museum and at the British Museum as well as 
at the Natural History Museums in India, the 
primary object of the Survey being the further- 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mammalian 
Fauna. Up to 1891 Naturalists in India had 
to rely for information on Dr. Jerdon'a “ Mam- 
mals of India" published In 1874. In 1884 
B. A. Stemdale published his Natural Hlstorv 
of Indian Mammals a purely popular work 
which did not add much to Jerdon’s book. In 
1881 a memorial prepared by Dr. Slater, Hon. 
Secretary to the Zoological Society and signed by 
Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, and other well known 
flclentiste, was presented to the Secretary of 
State for India. The memorial recommended 
that a series of Volumes dealing with the Fauna 
of India should be prepared and Dr. Blanford 
should be appointed its Editor. The memorial 
resulted in the publication in 1888-1890 of the 
Volume on Mammals in the "Fauna of Britisn 
India" Series and since 1891 this volume has been 
the standard work on Indian Mammals, Blan- 
ford’s book was however based on the informa- 
tion then available and the shortcomings of the 
book have been revealed in the light of more 
recent researcli. Further knowledge in regard 
to distribution and classification and the disco- 
veries of new species have rendered Blanford 
practically obsolete. 

To remedy this defect, at the instigation of 
the authorities of the British Museum, the Bom- 
bay Natural History Society decided to Institute 
what is now known as the Mammal Survey, 
Mr. W. 8. Millard, then Hon. Secretary of 
that Society, issued in an appeal to its members 
to enable the Society to engage the services of 
trained European collectors so as to make a 
systematic collection of the mammals of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. The response to the appeal 
resulted in over a lakh of rupees being raised 
between 1911 and 1920, partly by subscriptions 
from the Society's members, contributions from 
Indian Princes, and grants from the Indian 
Government, the Government of Burma, Ceylon, 
Malay States, and the Provincial Governments. 
Subscriptions were also received from a few 
Learned Societies and Institutions in England 
and America. By the outbreak of the war the 
Survey had been carried on over large areas of 
the country, the districts covered being— In 
Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
Gujarat, Kutch and Kathiawar; the Southern 
Maharatta country and Eanara in Southern 
India; in Coorg and Mysore; in the centre 
large tracts of the Central Provinces and some 
dis&iots of Bengal and Behar; in Northern 
India the Society’s collectors had worked over 
Kumaun, Daijeeling and Sikkim and the 
Bhutan Duars. In Burma, collections were 
made along the Chindwin river, in Central Burma 


and In the Shan States, Pegu and a portion of 
Tennaserim. The whole of Ceylon was also 
systematically surveyed. 

The material, which up to the outbreak of 
War comprised some 17,000 specimens, was 
forwarded to the British Museum where the 
collections were scientifically worked out by 
the late Mr. B. C. Wroughton, formerly Inspec- 
tor General of Forests, Mr. Oldfield Thomas, 
F.B.8., Curator of Mammals at the British 
Museum, Mr. Martin C. Hinton and others. The 
results of their researches were published in a 
^ries of scientific papers In the Journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society. The enorm- 
ous mass of material then collected resulted In 
the discovery of large numbers of new forms 
and species and by increasing our knowledge of 
the distribution of Indian Mammalia has enabled 
the revision of Blanford's Mammalia to be 
undertaken and early in 1921 the Secretary of 
State for India commissioned Mr. B. C. Wrough- 
ton, since deceased, and Mr. M. C. Hinton to 
undertake the work. 

When demobilization rendered it possible the 
work of the Survey which had been in abey- 
ance during the war was resumed and a collec- 
tor, Mr. C. Primrose, was sent to Assam and 
the Mergui Archipelago and Mr. Oldfield Thomas 
has written ver>' appreciatively of his work 
among those islands. Mr. Primrose then began 
working inland but owing to the impracticabi- 
lity of continuing his work in Burma duri^ the 
monsoon, he was transferred to Gwalior where 
H. H. the Maharaja kindly accorded permission 
to work in his territories. 

After working a portion of the Eastern Ghats 
the next move was to the Kangra District in 
the North-West Himalayas and then on to the 
Punjab Salt llange. I’wo other collectors worked 
in Southern India Permission was once more 
obtained from the. Nepal Government for a col- 
lector to resume the Survey workin that country. 
The work in Nepal was brought to a successful 
close early this year with a representative 
collection of interesting mammals and birds. 

The Survey now has only one collector who 
is collecting in the foot hills of Himalayas and 
the Pindari Valley. 

The Board of Scientific Advice.— 

This Board in accordance with a recommend- 
ation of the Inch cape Betrenchment Oommitteo 
is in abeyance. It consisted of the heads of the 
Meteorological, Geological, Botanical, Forest 
and Survey Departments, representatives of the 
Agricultural and Civil Veterinary Departments, 
and other scientific authorities whose special 
attainments may be useful. It was establi^ed 
in 1902 to co-ordinate official scientific inquiry, 
to ensure that research work is distributed to 
the best advantage, and to advise the Gov- 
ernment of India in prosecuting practical 
research into those questions of economic or 
applied science on the solution of which the 
agrioultural and industrial development of the 
country so largely depends. The programmes 
of investigation of the various departments were 
annually submitted to the Board for discussion 
and arrangement, and an annual report was pub- 
.Ished on the work done. 

The Secretary to the Government of India 
(Department of Bevenue and Agriculture) 
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was ex-^JSfMo rresident of the Board, which 
taolnded the Director-General of Observa- 
toriee, the Director of the Zoological Survey, 
the Surveyor-General of India, the Principal, 
Punjab Veterinary College, the Director of the 
Indian Institute of Scienoe, the Inspector- 
General of Forests, the Agricultural Adviser to 
the Government of India, the Director of the 
Geological Survey, the Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Public Works Department, and 
the Director of the Botanical Survey of India 
who was ^retary to the Board of Scientific 
Advice. 


The Universities Conference, representing all 
Indian Universities, which met in Simla last 
summer, recommended the revival of ttie 
Board. 

The Indian Research Fund.— The progress 
of this FVnd and its Association like the Board 
of Scientific Advice, has seriously been affected 
by the policy of retrenchment enforced in pursu- 
ance of the recommendations of the Inchcape 
Committee. Scientific research work is rapidly 
developing in India. In 1 911 the sum of 5 lakhs 
(£88,000) out of the surplus opium revenue was 
set aside as an endowment for research into epi- 
demic diseases in connection with the Central 
Research Institute at KasauU. It was hoped 
that this sum might be largely augmented 
by private subscriptions. An Indian Re- 
search Fund Association was constituted, 
and a good deal of work was undertaken. Its 
objects were defined as ‘*the prosecution and 
ossistanceof research, the propagation of know- 
ledge and experimental measures generally in 
connection with the causation mode of spread and 
prevention of communicable diseases.” Fresh 
investigations Into kala azar and cholera were 
Inaugurated, and an officer was deputed at the 
expense of the Fund to study yellow fever in the 
regions where it is endemic, with a view to taking 
steps to prevent its introduction into India. 
A mrther grant of 6 lakhs (£40,000) was made 
to the Central Research Fund from the opium 
surplus of 1011-12. It was decided to devote 
to research and anti-malarial projects 5 lakhs 
(£38,000) a year from Imperial revenue commenc- 
ing In 1013-14. A new periodical** The Indian 
Journal of Medical Research," was instituted in 
1 018 for publication four times annually , as the 
official organ of the Research Fund. The jour- 
nal was designed to deal with every branch 
of research d&ectly or indirectly connected with 
medlc^ and sanitary science, and form a record 
of what was being done in India for the ad- 
vance of this work. In 1922 it was decided to 
devote the capital funds at the disposal of the 
Association to the erection of an Imperial Medical 
Beseardi Institute and to the formation of a fund 
for its endowments. In the same year valuable 
results were achieved by Dr. Rishi Kanta De, 
working in Calcutta on the chemistry of drugs 
used in treatment of leprosy and on the ohemis- 
t ]7 of the blood of lepers and resistent animals. 
The treatment of cancer, of infiuenza, of pneu- 
monia, the histology and mithology of deficiency 
diseases and special probl^s concerning Indian 
caluddA, kala azar, the action of quinine in 
malaria treatment were among the particular 
•ub ects of investigations specially dealt with by 
Titious research experts in 1922. 


Survey of India. — The work of the Survey 
of India Department falls under various heads, 
namely, the trigonometrical survey, topogra* 
phical and forest surveys, special surveys and 
explorations, and map production. Oadsstral 
surveys are now carried out by the Provincial 
Land Records and Settlement Departments. 

In 1904 attention was drawn to the defective 
state of the topographical survey 
maps, and a Committee was appointed to re- 
port on the subject. To overtake the arrears 
of re visional survey and to secure that the map 
of India should be brought up to date and 
revised at proper Intervals, they recommended 
a considerable increase of establishment and an 
increased expenditure of Bs. 2,10,000 a year for 
the next 25 years. They also made recommenda- 
tions for altering the size and improving the 
quality of the maps. After further inquiry the 
Government of India decided that a scale of 
1 inch to the mile would ordinarily be sufficient, 
reserved forests and special areas beingsurveyed 
on thescale of 2 inches to the mile, and the |-inch 
scale employed for waste and barren tracts. The 
work of the Department has in recent years 
greatly been hampered by the general need for 
retrenchment In expenditure. On the other 
hand, Its organisation has lately been improved 
by the creation of a new North-West Frontier 
Circle, under a separate Superintendent, this 
being the addition of a fourth Circle to the three 
already existing for all India and Burma. 

Indian Science Congress.— The Indian 
Science Congress was founded largely owing to 
the efforts of Dr. J. L. Simonsen and Dr. Bunder 
Lai Hora, l>.Bc., Officiating Superintendent of 
the Zoological Survey of India, the present 
Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal undertakes the 
management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The objects are (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific compa- 
nionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chief drawbacks in the life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
in science ; for this end the Congress is held 
at dUerent centres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public form an important 
part of the proceedings of each Congress. 

The OongresB, which is progressive and vigor- 
ous, meets in January each year, the procee- 
dings last for six days. The Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of the Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidential 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year. The President is chosen annually, the 
different sections being represented in turn. 
The seotions are (1) Apiculture, (2) Physiol 
and Mathematics, (8) Chemistry and Applied 
Botany, (4) 2k)ology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research; 
when the seotions meet separately each section 
is presided over by its own President also 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered 
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PoitcardB, 

Single •• •• ». i anna* 

Beply 1 •» 

(The postage on cards of private mannfactnre 
mtist be prepaid in full.) 

Pareafs {frepayment mmpuhory), 

(a) Parcels not exceeding 440 tolas in 
weight • 

Es. a* 

Not exceeding 20 tolas 0 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 

40 tolas .. 0 8 

For every additional 40 tolas or part of that 

weight 3 annas. 

d) Parcels exceeding 440 tolas in weight : — 
Exceeding 440 tolas but not exceed- 
ing 480 tolas . . . . Es. 3 0 

4 annas for every additional 40 tolas or 
fraction thereof up to 800 tolas. 
Eeglstration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 

These rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Portuguese India. 

In the case of parcels for Ceylon a registration 
fee of 2 annas is chargeable on each parcel in 
addition to the rates shown above. 

Registration fee, Es. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 2 
Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sum not exceeding Es. 10 . . 0 2 

On any sum exceeding Es. 10 but not 

exceeding Es. 25 0 4 

On any sum exceeding Es. 25 up to 

Es. 600 0 4 

for each complete sum of Es. 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed Es. 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. 

Telegraphic money order fees. — The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an “ Express ** or as an “ Ordinary ” 
message. 

In the case of Ceylon the telegiaph charge 
is calculated at the rates shown below : — 

Express — Es. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary. — Ee. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 

Value^pay alls fees. — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees, — For every Es. 100 of Insured 
value 2 annas. 

As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Tariff. 

AchnowUdgmend fSe.^For each registered 
article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which Is not applloablf 
to Geyion or to Portuguese India except in res-j 


pect of insurance fees for parcels and parcel 
postage) Is as follows*— 

IteUers, 

To Great Britain and I 2 annas for the first 
Northern Ireland onnoe and 1| annas 
other British Posses- > for each additional 
sions and Egypt, | ounce or part of 
including the Sudan. J that weight. 

f 8 annas for the first 
To other countries, j ounce and li annas 
colonies or places. ■< for every additional 
I ounce or part of 
t that weight. 

Postcards Single annas* 

„ Eeply 8 annas. 

Printed Papers . — I anna for every 2 onnoes 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers . — ^For a packet not 
exceeding i2 ounces in weight . . 3 annas. 

For every additional 2 ounces or part of 

that weight I anna. 

Samples . — 1 anna for first 4 ounces and i 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Parcels, 

(i) Parcel not exceeding 20 lbs. in weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as mails to the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
sneh parcels being as follows : — 

Via 

Gibraltar 


For a parcel — 


Bs. a.p. 


Not over 3 lbs. 

Over 3 lbs., but not over 


7 lbs. 
»» 

20 „ 


..180 
.. 2 12 0 
.. 3 15 0 
..660 


These parcels are delivered by the post offle® 
and the postage paid carries them to destination. 


(n)-— Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. but which 
do not exceed 50 lbs. (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in weight are for- 
warded from India through the 
medium of the P. & O.S.N . Co., and 
arc delivered at destination voider 
arrangements made by that Com- 
pany . The postage charge applicable 
to such pai cels is twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound . 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charge within a radius of one mile 
from the Company’s Bead Office in 
London ; if addressed to any place* 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery . Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P. & 0. S.N. Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, hut must, If they contain 
coin, etc., be insured during transit 
\n India. No acknowledgment 
of delivery can be obtained In re- 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland under 
the value-payable system. 
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Money Orders, — To countries on which money 
orders have to he drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are the same as in the 
case of inland money orders. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows 

Bs. a- 

On any sum not exceeding £1 ..03 

„ „ exceeding £1 but not exceeding 




£2 

0 6 

£2 

,, 

» £3 

0 8 

£3 

>• 

M £4 

0 10 

£4 


£6 

0 12 

£5 



0 12 


for each complete sum of £5 and 12 annas for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
3 annas ; if it does not exceed £2, the charge 
for it shall be 5 annas ; if it does not exceed 
£3, the charge for it shall be 8 annas ; and if 
it does not exceed £4f the charge for it shall 
be 10 annas. 

Insurance fees {for registered letters and parcels 
only) 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Mauri- 
tius and British Somaliland and of parcels to 
PortuffMse India, the Seychelles and Zanzibar— 
Where the value Insured does not Annas. 

exceed Its. 200 5 

For every additional Es. 200 or 
fraction thereof •• 5 


Fof irmrarm of letters and parcels to Qreai 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries other than 
those mentioned above and for insuranee of 
letters to the Seychelles and Zanzibar , — 

Where the value insured does not Annas 

exceed £12 6 

For every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof • . • • 5 

Acknowledgment fee, — 3 annas for ea<^ 
registered article. 

Magnitude of business in Post Offlee*— 

At the close of 1023-24 there were 1^,880 
postal officials, 19,491 post offices, and 155,480 
miles of mail lines. During the year, 1,209 
million articles, including 45^ million regMered 
articles were posted; stamps worth 55 
millions were sold for postal purposes : over 82j^ 
million money orders of the total value of 
Bs. 813 millions wore issued, a sum of Bs. 255 
millions was collected from tradesmen and others 
on Y. P. articles ; over 5i million insured ar^es 
valued at 1,533 millions of rupees were handled. 
Customs duty, aggregating over 7 mUlion rupees 
was realised on pareds and letters from abroad, 
pensions amounting to Bs. 17i millions were 
paid to Indian Military pensioners and 18,147 
lbs. of quinine were sold to the public. On the 
Slst March 1924, there were 2,089,314 Savings 
Bank accounts with a total l)alance of Bs. 247} 
millions and 43,019 Postal Life Insurance pollcie 
with an aggr^ate assurance of Be. 73| millions. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs. — Up to 1912 the telegraph 
system In India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
Ist Jffiy 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs in 
obarse of the two Circles. Subordinate to this 
officer there were several Dltrlsional Superin- 
tendents who were assisted by a number of 
attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from let April. 
The Bupj^or staff of the Direction, In addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 


with two Dy. Chief Engineers. For trafflo 
work there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
an Assistant and an Assistant Director- 
General. On the 27th March 1920 a Oontroller 
of Telegraph Traffic was appointed to assist the 
Deputy Director- Genera) in the inspecUonof 
offices and in controlling telegraph traffic. In the 
Circles the scheme which has been introduced 
follows closely on the lines of the exparlmenta) 
one referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India is divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster- 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles are 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the let July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi. This circle is In charge of a Deputy 
Postmaster-General. On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. 

The telegraph traffic work Is under the 
control of the Postmasters-General, each of Whom 
Is assisted by a Deputy Postmaster-General 
and a suitable staff of attadied officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Te)egra|)hs 
assisted by a staff of Deputy Mid Asstitiuit 
AocountMits-General. 
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Inland Telegrams and Tariff.— Telegrams 
smit to or received from places la India or 
Oe^on are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tariff for inland telegrams is as follows : — 

For delivery For delivery 

in India* in Ceylon. 

PHmtU ani state. 

Ex- Ordl- Ex- Ordl- 

press. nary, press, nary. 
Bs. a. Bs. a. Bs. a. Rs.a. 
Idnimum charge, 18 0 12 20 10 

Bach additional 

word over 12.. 02 01 08 02 

The address is charged tor. 

Additional chargei. 

MW^forr.ply-p.ld| Minium oh„ge 
Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 


> or less 4 annas. 

Collation •• •• ..One quarter of charge 

for telegram. 

Bs. 


* If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed . . 2 

If only one of the 

For acceptance of an offices Is closed • 1 

Express telegram < If the telegram 
durag the hours has to pass 

when an office ie through any 

closed, closed Interme- 

diate office an 
additional fee 
in respect of 
. each such office 1 

Signalling by flag or sema- r The usual in» 
phore to or from ships — per 1 land charge 

telegram ) pint a fixed 

C fee of 8 ans. 

Boat hire Amount actu- 

ally necessary. 

Copies of telegrams; each 100 
words or less 4 annas. 

For 

For delivery delivery 

in India. in 

Ceylon. 

Preti, Prat, 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- 
press. nary, press. 

Bs. a. Bs. a. Bs. a. 

Minimum charge .. 1 0 0 8 1 0 

Each additional 6 
words over 48 In 
respect of India, 
eatm additional four 
words over 82 in 

respect of Ceylon.. 0 2 0 1 0 2 

: The address it free. 

ForMgn Tariff.— The charges for foreign 
teiegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for private 
and state telegrams to countries in Europe 
are as follows in- 


state 

Ordl- I)efe^ (Bri- 
TJrgentnary. red. tish. 

Govt 

All countries InBs. a. Bs. a. Bs. a. Bs. a. 
Europe (except 
Denmark, France, 

Portugal, Russia 
and Turkey) via 

liAstern . . .. 3 12 1 4 0 10 0 10 

Do. via Indo .. 8 12 1 4 0 10 — 

Daily letter-telegram to Great Britain and 
Ireland via Eastern are accepted at one-fourth 
the rate for ordinary telegrams, subject to a 
minimum of 20 words per telegram including 
the indication DLT. 

Sadio-Telefframs.— For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India or 
Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 
or Rangoon the charge Is eleven annas per 
word in nearly all cases. Full particulars are 
given in Section KXITI of the Post and 
Telegraph Guide. 

Growth of Telegraphs.— At the end of 
1897-08 there were 60,305 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 461,602 wire including cable and 08,054 
line Inolnding cable miles, respectively, 
on the 81st March 1025. The numbers of 
departmental telegraph offices were 257 and 
165 (including 5 Coast Radio offices, respectively) 
while the number of telegraph offices workM 
by the Post Office rose mm 1,634 to 3,555. 
The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures : — 



1807-08. 

1024-25. 

■ Private 

.. 4 107,270 15,804,004 

Inland State 

. . 860,882 

1,104,690 

, Press 

.. 86,010 

450,184 

Private 

.. 786,679 

2,816,686 

Foreign.. •< State 

• • 0,896 

82,416 

.Press 

.. 6,278 

86,781 


6,754,416 10,842,600 


The outturn of the workshops during 1023-24 
represented a total value of Bs. 16J30,268. 
At the end of the year the total staff num- 
bered 13,770. The total capital expenditure 
up to the close of 1928-24 amounted to 
Bs. 20,86,60,004. The deficit for the year 
was Bs. 2.03,734. c 

Wireless.— The total number of Department- 
al wireless stations open at the end of 1024-26 
was twenty-three, vu., Allahabad, Bombay, 
(kUcutta, Ddhi, Diamond Island, Jutogh, Earaclu, 
Lahore, Madras (3 stations), Mhow, Kagpur, 
Peshawar, Poona, Port Blair, Quetta, Rangoon 
(8 stations), Sandheads (two pilot-vessels), a^ 
Secunderabad, of which only Port Blair boon 
telegrams dir^ from the public. 

Ine new dtmlex high-roeed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily, the Baudot system being employed 
generally for this circuit. 

Telephones. — On the Slst March 1024 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 281 with 12,007 straight 
line connections and 1,624 extension tele^oneS. 
Of these exchanges, 01 were worked depart- 
mentaliy . The number of telephone excdianges 
established by Telephone Companies was 14 
with 26,222 connections. 
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The history of the sanitary departments in sanitary work in India during the year 1921-22 
India goes back for about fifty years. During the general position is indicated by the Public 
that period great improvements have been Health Commissioner with the Government of 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, India, in the following terms : * * There is unCor- 
though much remains to be done : but the pro- tunatelv little reason to suppose that the trans- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the fer of sanitation to popular control will usher 
health of the great bulk of the population has in the millennium at an early date. When all 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought allowances are made for financial strigency, 
and labour bestowed on the subject. '*The It cannot bo said that the Keformed Provincial 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the Governments have thrown themselves enthusi- 
tenadty with which they cling to domestic astically into the struggle with disease. The 
customs injurious to health. While the in- daily press, however, shows that popular Interest 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole in the problems of sanitation is slowly increas- 
distingulshed for personal cleanliness, the sense Ing. which of itself is a good thing. One of the 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting, encouraging features of the period has been 
Great improvements have been effected in the increasing number of local associations 
many places ; but the village house is still often who are taking part in sanitary work. Volun- 
iil-ventilated and over-populated ; the village tary agencies have multiplied, and private 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank generosity both in money and service increases.** 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools ; The next annual report by the same official 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- note is made that the death rate lor British 
disoriminatcly for bathing, cooking and drinking. India in 1022 was 24*02 against a quinquen- 
That the way to Improvement lies through the nial mean of 88*42. This mean was high be-* 
education of the people has always been cause of the influenza epidemic in 1918, but in 
recognised.** 1922 there were li million fewer deaths than in 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 1921. The report continues, ** It cannot be 
up as education progressed, education develop- too strongly Impressed on the Indian public 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution that there is no reason why this economy in 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of life should not continue and be improved oiu 
India summarised the position at that time, and Life, for which health is a prime necessity, is 
laid down the general lines of advance. This purchasable, and is the greatest asset any nation 
resolution (Oazeue of India, May 25th, 1914) may acquire. ... In order to open the 
should be studied by all who wish to under- eyes of the public a campaign of enlightenment 
stand the attitude of the Government of India is essential. . . . Perhaps the most urgent 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of requirement of India to-day, when Indian 
the Beform Act of 1919. It will be found politicians desire to create a strong nation, 
summarised In the Indian Year Book of 1922 is the appointment of a Commission to inquire 
(page 4t76etseg.) and earlier editions. One of the into the actual health conditions of the people 
greatest changes effected by the Beform Act of and to make definite recommendations 
1910 was the transfer of sanitation to the on the measures necessary to secure a reason- 
provinces making it a subject directly responsi- able standard of health. . . The saving of 
ble to local control through Ministers. It is too life In 1922 was in large measure accidental 
early yet to attempt to indicate the effects and due to conditions over which man has no 
of this change. In the official report of control.*’ 


« Province. 

Birth Bates (per miUe). 

Death Bates (per mille). 

1022. 

1923. 

1922. 

1923. 

Delhi 


41*20 

42*07 

24*91 

37*00 

Bengal 


27*40 

29*90 

25*20 

25*60 

Bihar and Orissa 


86*00 

87*00 

24*10 

26*00 

Assam 


28*43 

28*82 

26*83 

23*54 

United Provinces 


32*17 

36*04 

25*01 

23*87 

Punjab 


39*80 

48*20 

22*07 

80*00 

N. w . frontier Province 


23*70 

27*60 

21*68 

23*74 

Central Provinces and Berar 


35*80 

46*68 

29*31 

80*68 

Madras 


80*00 

83*10 

21*00 

22*2 

Ooorg 


26*07 

25*62 

84*60 

20*14 

Bombay 


82*89 

86*68 

28*61 

26*00 

Burma, 


29*69 

20*61 

22*28 

20*87 

AJmtf-Merwara 


30*28 

82*66 

22*10 

25*62 

Total 

•• 

81*85 

85*06 

24*02 

26*00 
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Birth & Death Rates, 


Wef Diseases. — ^There are three main olaieea of fatal disease: specific fevers, diseases affecting 
the ab lominal organs, and lung diseases. Intestinal and skin parasites, ulcers and other Indication 
of senrvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number of deaths from each of the principal 
diseases and from all other causes in British India and death-rates per 1,000 


Province. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox 

Plague. 

Fevers. 

Dysentery 

and 

Diarrhcca. 

Kespira- j 
tory 1 
Diseases. | 

All 

other 

causes. 

Delhi .. 1 

(1 

6 

22 

191 

6,726 

869 

3,947 

1,212 

1 

1 

•01 

•04 

•38 

13-43 

•73 

7-88 

2*48 

Bengal 

f 

61,712 

7,864 

160 

885,268 

23,411 

26,371 

178,470 


[ 

1-1 

•2 

•003 

19-0 

•5 

•6 

8-8 

Bihar AOrlssa i 

f 

26,805 

2,660 

16,066 

678,666 

18,037 

6,629 

178-821 

1 

1 

•7 

•07) -4: 

17-0 

•6 

•1 

60 

Assam . . j 

f 

16,219 

2,610 

, , 

112,094 

10,237 

8.406 

84,492 

1 

1 

2*36 

•88 


16-36 

1-49 

1-22 

6-02 

TJ. Provinces! 

f 

2,830 

242 

23,291 

909,293 

10,664 

26,307 

168,768 

1 

i 

•05 

•01 

•61 

20-04 

•23 

•66 

8-61 

Punjab . . 1 


128 

1,608! 

7,780 

806,654 

7,013 

40,004 

89,620 

1 

1 

•01 

•08 

•38 

14-95 

•34 

1*95 

4-37 

N.W.P.P. ( 

f 

92 

104 

124 

39,984 

206 

1,321 

4,476 

i 

1 

•04 

•05 

•05 

18-72 

•10 

•62 

210 

0. P. & Berar i 

[ 

64 

407 

6,149 

237,164 

25,618 

36,383 

102.042 

1 


•005 

•03 

•46 

17-06 

1-84 

2-62 

7-34 

Madras .. i 

f 

16,602 

22,801 

9,193 

319,688 

51,805 

48,166 

891,081 

1 


•4 

•5 

•2 

7-8 

1-8 

1-2 

9-6 

Oooig .. j 


•4 

1 

8 

4.604 

188 

181 

682 

1 


•02 

•01 

•05j 

28-10 

1-16 

1-10 

! 4*17 

Bombay .. f 


2,768 

1,170 

8,879 

197,888 

21,118 

82,682 

138,676 



•14 

1 -06 

•44 

10-33 

1 10 

4-31 

7-23 

Lower Burma J 


4,060 

1,229 

4,466 

66,958 

7,378 

8,868 

74,066 

1 


•58 

•18 

•64i 

8-13 

1-05 

1-27 

10-67 

Upper ,, 1 


987 

210 

2,827! 

26,926 

1,662 

8,080 

47,842 



•26 

•06! 

•75 

6-89 

•42 

•82 

12-71 

Ajmer Her- 1 


2 

1 8: 

2' 

8,184 

256 

189 

2,348 

wara. 1 


•00 

1 1^2 

•00 

16-63 

•62 

•38 

4-74 

f 


450,608 

40,446 

69,682 

4,761,237 

229,676 

334,103 

1,409,460 

British Indian 


1-87 

•17i 

•29 

19-72 

•95 

1-38 

6-21 

1921-22 .. 


121,679 

40,836 

77,616 

3,689,086 

177,852 

290,633! 

1,402,401 

1 


•50, 

•17 

•32 

16-28 

•74 

1-20 

6-81 


Taking India as a whole, the Public Health 
Gommissloner reported, the ryot during 1922, 
experienced fairly normal seasonal climatic 
conditions for the second year In succession, 
which might well be reflected in morbidity and 
mortality statistics. Except in Madras and 
Bombay there was a reduction of deaths in 
all provinces compared with the quinquennial 
mean. Compai^d with 1921, there were slight 
increases of desths in Delhi, Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras and Lower Burma. 


Birth registration Is notoriously defective 
and the regtotration of female births probably 
Buffers more than that of males. Births exceed- 
ed deaths in all areas except Coorg. 


The general figures are regarded as indicat- 
ing that the population in the absence of con- 
ditions favourable to epidemicity responded 
steadily to the improvement in conditions con- 
sequent upon two successive good seasons. 

Statistics from only a few Indian States are 
received by the Public Health Commissioner and 
it is evident from them that much requires to be 
done in the States to improve registration. Thus, 
Mysore retorns a birth 'fate of 17 * 91 and a d^th 
rate of 14*62 (despite epidemic prevalence of 
tmali-pox, plague, malaria and relapsing fever). 


The Public Health Commissioner reports that 
deaths during the first vear of life were 23*2 
per cent, of the total deaths against 20*8 in 
the preceding year. “ Infant mortality is 
a sensitive index of the health conditions, 
especially as regards sanitation, under which 
the people live : it is these conditions which 
require attention if any real influence on infant 
mortalitv and on the health of the nation is to 
be exercised. . . .In British India as a whole 
48*8 per cent, of the infantile deaths occurred 
during the first month of life. . . . Nearly one- 
third of the infantile deaths occur in the first 
week. Mortality at this period is associated 
more than at any other time with maternal 
conditions, which in their turn are inseparably 
connected with the nature of the environmfint 
and the liability to contagion.'* 

As regards general mortality and particularly 
that from malaria, the Public Health Commis- 
sioner in his annual report quotes with approval 
the following opinion by Dr. Pais: — **liuilaria 
impresses not only physical marks but above 
all physical degeneration on the race it smites. 
Distrust towards works of a social character, 
diminished will-power, diminished liking for 
work, restricted vision towards all the pheno- 
mena of life, are special characteristics ox those 
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with ohronio malaria and of the peoples who have 
long suffered from the Infection" Dr. Bentley, 
who has made an expert study of malaria in 
various parts of the world and has in recent 
years specially devoted himself to it in India, 
gives reason for considering that in Bengal alone 
there are every year 28,300,000 cases of malaria 
requiring treatment. If this estimate be 
applied to the whole of India the number of 
cases requiring treatment throughout the land 
would be about 100,000,000. 


The known results of vaccination in the 
prevention of small pox are an indication of 
the facility with which mortality can be pre- 
vented when the people accept with comparative 
readiness the scientlAo advice given them in 
health matters, as they do in regard to this 
measure. Had the average mortality from 
small-pox during the decade 1868-1877 pertained 
in the last quinquennium the average annual 
mortality during the latter period from this 
cause alone would have been 248,712 instead of 
the recorded figure of 82,388. 


THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 


British* — ^The average strength of European Troops, Begulars and Territorials, in India during 
1023 was 63, 13d as compared with 60,166 in 1022. The following table shows the main facts as 
regards tie health : — 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1010-14avorage . . 

69,440 

39,389 

303 

488 

2,094 *67 

1015-lfiaverage . . 

66,199 

68,367 

683 

1,980 

3,277*63 

1020 

67,332 

61,429 

385 

2,314 

3,488*08 

1021 

68,681 

60,616 

408 

749 

3,070*04 

1022 

60,166 

37,836 

284 

714 

1,902*32 

1928 

63,139 

37,695 

1 

237 

979 

1,798*31 


Period. 

« 

Eatio per 1,000 of strength. 

Average 
period of 
illness 
of each 
soldier 
calculated 
on average 
strength. 

Average 
duration 
of each 
case of 
sickness. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

sent 

home. 

Average 

con- 

stantly 

sick. 

1910-14iverage . . 

667*2 

4*51 

7*03 

30*13 

♦10*00 

♦19*30 

1015-lftverage .. 

881*7 

8*81 

29*91 

49*61 

18*07 

20*60 

1920 

1,071*6 

6*72 

40*36 

60*84 

22*27 

20*78 

1021 

1,031*3 

6*06 

12*76 

62*32 

19*10 

18*52 

1022.. 

628*0 

4*72 

11*87 

31*62 

11*64 

18*35 

1028.. 

606-4 

3*76 

15*61 

28*40 

10*87 

17*41 


* Worked out on quinqu^iom aggregates. 
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The main feature of the tables is the progressive small fl^es, was 15'5 in 1923 as compared with 
rise in the general sick rates that occurred during 11*87 ingthe preceding year, a rise of 3*13 per 1,000. 
and after the Great War, followed by a sudden The average constancy sick rate for 1923 establi* 
drop in 1922. The fall has become still more shes a record, being 28 ‘4 per 1*000 as against81*62 
marked during 1923. The causes of the doterio- in 1922 and 30*13 in the quinquennium 1910-14. 
ration in the health of the troops dining the post- The very satisfactory fall both in the average 
war years leading to an admission rate of 1,071*6 constantly sick and in the death-rate maybe 
in 1920 liave been fully discussed in previous taken as an indication of the advance in methods 
reiwrts. The improvement that set hi during of treatment that has recently taken place. 
1922, when the admission rate was 628*9, lias This is still further emphasized by the“ average 
been oontinued during the year under reveiew, duration of each case of sickness,” which has 
and the admission rate has now been reduced fallen to 17*41 days as compared witii 18*35 In 
to 696*4, or very little higher tlian the pre-war 192*2 and 19*32* in the quiuquonniuii 1910-14. 
rate of 667*2 in the quinquennium 1910-14. But The “ average period of illness of eaA soldier 
for a severe epidemic of Malaria in the Northern calculated oh the average strength” which for 
Command the figure for 1923 would have been the quinquennium 1910-14 stood at 10*00 days 
approximately the same as that 1910-14. The per soldier, was 10*37 in 1923 as against 11*64 
death rate in 1923 was the second lowest on in 1922 and 22*27 in 1920. The general effect 
record being only 3 75 per 1,000 of strength, as of the tables is to demonstrate that the health of 
compared with 6*95 in 1921 and 4*72 in 1922. the British Army in India has at last riturned to 
(The lowest on record is 3*26 in 1913.) the level at which it stood in the years immedia- 

The invaliding rate, based on comparatively tely preceding the Great War. 

Indian. — The average strength of Indian troops excluding those on field service and in 
stations outside India (but not excluding those at Aden and Bushire) was 143,234 in 1923, 
as compared with 147,840 in 1922. 

The following table gives the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and Invalldiig for the 
quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1916-10 and for the years 1920 to 1923 inclusive : — 







Average 

Eatio per 1,000 of strengb. 

Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

In- 

valids. 

con- 

stantly 

sick. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

In- 

valids. 

Average 

con- 

stantly 

sick. 

1910-14 

(average) 

130,261 

71,213 

573 

699 

2,662 

644 6* 

■ 

4*39* 

5*4* 

20*7* 

1916-19 
(average). . 

204,298 

161,028 

1 

3,435 

4,824 

7,792 

788*2 

16 81 

23*6 

38*1 

1920. . 

216,445 

164,984 

2,124 

4,564 

9,265 

762*3 

9*81 

21*1 

42*8 

1921.. 

175,384 

119,216 

1,782 

3,638 

6,031 

679*7 1 

10*16 

20*7 

34*4 

1922.. 

147,840 

77,468 

' 1,014 

1 

2,659 

3,639 

1 

624*0 

6*86 

18*0 

24*6 

1928. . 

143,234 

66,847 

856 

2,328 
1 1 

2,955 

466*7 

6*98 

16*3 

20*63 


* Worked out on qalnqu3nnial aggregates. 


The bad effects of the War on the health of the period 1910-14. The ratios per 1,000 fc deaths 
troops have now passed away and the admission and invaliding were 5f98 and 16*3, rospctlvely 
ratio for 1928 was only 466*7 per 1,000 being a as compared with 6*86 and 18*0 in 192; It is 
a decrease of 57*3 per 1,000 as compared vdth difficult to resist the conclusion that thianarked 
1922 and constituting a record. The ratio of improvement in the health statistics of the 
average constantly sick Is also a record being Indian Army Is due to the introductU of tha 
20*68 per 1,000 as compared with 24*6 per 1,000 Station Hospital system in 1918 ad to its 
in 1922 and 20*7 per 1,000 in the quinquennial growing efficiency. 

MORTALITY FROM WILD ANIMALS. 

The total number of persons killed by wild in the United Provinces, from bears in ihar and 
aoixnals in British India during 1924 amounted Orissa, and from elephants in Assam Of the 
to 2,587, as against 3,605 in the previous year. 446 deaths from** other animals,** abet 63 are 
liters were responsible for 1,174 deaths, leowds assigned to wild pig and 213 to oroctiles and: 
lor 406, wolves for 419, bears for 82, elephants alUgators. The hipest number of d&hs from 
for 41, and hyenas for 19. Deaths were highest all wild animals oocurred in Madras ^41), the 
from tigers and leopards in Madras, from wolves United Provinoes, Bihar and OriBsa>nd the 
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OentralProvlnces and Berar coming next in order. 
The mortality in the majority of the provinces 
was less than In the previous year, but in Bombay 
and Burma it was slightly greater. 

Snake Bite. — Deaths from snake bite fell 
from 19,990 to 19,867. Decreases occurred in 
Madras, Bombay, Burma and the United Pro- 
vinces, but Bengal, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Berar and Assam 
have reported increases. 

Animals Destroyed. — During the year under 


review 21,032 wild animals were reported to 
have been destroyed, of which 1,706 were tigers, 
6,202 leopards, 2,799 bears and 1,743 wolves. 
A sum of Ks. 1,71,170 was paid in rewards, 
against Bs. 1,65,367 in the previous year. The 
statistics of the number of snakes destroyed 
have been discontinued in Burma. In the other 
provinces the number destroyed Increased from 
42,911 to 47,106, and the rewards paid for their 
destruction were Bs. 1,403 as against Bs. 817 
in the previous year. 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


There were 3,635 States-public, local fund 
and privatt aided civil hospitals and dispensaries 
at the end of 1922; during 1923 the number 
increased >y 99 giving a total of 3,634 at the 
end of the year. 

The totil number of patients treated increased 
from 86,8:6.222 in 1922 to 88,050^386 in 1023. 
The Inoreise was noticeable in Delhi, Bihar and 
Orissa, Pnnjab, Burma, Bombay, Madras and 
Baluchistan. The number of operations also 
increased by 44,036, viz,, 1,194,664 in 1923 
against 1,:50.628 in 1922. 

Medlcft Colleges. — There are seven medical 
colleges ^mbay, Madras, Calcutta, Belgachia, 
Lahore, lelhl and Lucknow). There are also 
18 medial schools. There Is an X-ray institu- 
tion at D»hra-Dun. 

Pasteor Institutes. — ^There were Pasteur I 
Institutef for anti-rabio treatment at Kasaulll 


(Punjab), Coonoor (Madras), Shillong (Assam) 
and Bangoon (Burma). 

Lunatic Asylums.— The treatment of lun- 
atics at asylums prevails on a comparatively 
small scale : but the asylum population is 
steadily increasing. The number of asylums 
in 1923 was 22. The number of patients 
admitted was 2,136 in 1923 against 2,106 in 1922. 
The total asylum population of the year was 
9,640. 

Leper Asylums.— There are many leper 
asylums among which may be mentioned the 
Madras Government Leper Asyluim the Ma- 
tunga Leper Home, Bombay, the Ivivandram 
State Leper Asylum and the Calcutta Leper 
Asylum. There are also many asylums or 
homes, frequently under some sort of Govern- 
ment supervision, including about 60 asylums 
of the Mission to Lepers. 


LEPROSY IN INDIA. 


It is exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number »f lepers in the Indian Empire to-day. 
The cenlis figures of 1921 give the total as 
102.618, as against 109,094 in 1911. But it is 
doubtful if this figure represents anything 
more thti the more advanced cases and possi- 
bly a m^ority of this number are the begging 
and pamer lepers who are seen all over the 
country. Dr. E. Muir, the Leprosy Besearch 
Worker it the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine says that ** we think that it would 
not be aupver estimate to put down the number 
of lepjrsn India somwhere between a half and 
one milUn.'* 

Treat lent. — ^In a recent article on this 
subject V the Secretary to the Mission to 
Lepers th position is summed up as follows : — 

** Voluiiary segregation is the rjght thing to 


encourage for those who will segregate them- 
selves and receive treatment. Compulsory 
segregation is the course to follow in the case 
of those who persist in mixing with the healthy 
population and thus spreading, the disease, as 
is the case with pauper and begging lepers. 
The extension of the use of the late3t treatments 
is most important. Special leper clinics should 
be established by Government in suitable cen- 
tres and the treatment provided free. And, 
lastly, an educational campaign should be 
commenced as soon as possible, and information 
about the disease itself— how it is spread and 
how to diagnose it, also the benefits of segre- 
gation and the efficacy of the latest treatments 
— spread all over the country. The situation 
was never more hopeful, and a wisely directed 
campaign against the disease would be certain 
to end in the stamping out of the disease in the 
whole of India.” 


BBITISH EMPIRE LEPROSY RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 
(Indian Council.) 


Early ii the year 1924, the British Empire 
Leprosy l^lief Association was constituted in 
England, Tth H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 
as Patronjthe Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 
man of tl General Committee and H.E. the 
Viceroy otndia as one of the Vice-Presidents. 
Following Its formation and in view of the 
good resub being obtained from the newest 
treatment !)f leprosy, H.E. the Viceroy felt 


that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campai^m with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India. 

His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing various interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he formidly 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925. 


1 
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HIs Excellency Is its President and the 
Hon*ble Sir Charles Innos, K.o.s.l., o.i.e,, 

I.C.0., and the Hon’ble Sir Henry Moncrleff 
Smith, Kt,. O.I.E. , I.C.S., as Chairman, respec- 
tively, of the General and Executive Committees. 
Sardar Saheb Balwant Singh Puri is the 
Honorary Secretary of the Association. 

A sum of about 19 lakhs of rupees has so far 
been collected for the work of the Association 
and the Executive Committee has framed for 


the conduct of the campaign against lepros} 
proposals which provide for — 

(1) Eesearch, 

(2) Training of doctors Invited from the 

different provinces in the special 
treatment of leprosy, and 

(3) Propaganda, 

and for the improvement of the conditions of 
leper asylums situated in the various provinces. 


CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia's health is that presented by the appalling 
infant mortalitv. It has been calculated that 
every year no fewer than 2 million Indian ba- 
bies die, while many others survive only to grow 
weak and feeble from unhygienic surround- 
ings during infancy. A noteworthy feature 
hag been the further progress of the infant 
welfare movement, which owes much to the All- 
India Maternity and Child Welfare Teague Initi- 
ated by Lady Chelmsford and also to the Indian 
Red Cross Society, which aims at gradually 
establishing a network of child welfare centres 
in most of the larger towns in India. The in- 
stitution of an all India iiaby Week, an under- 
taking to which Her Excellency tiie Countess of 
Reading has devoted great and succe.ssful en- 1 
thusiasm has also given a stimulus to the work ' 
and promises to be an important perennial aid to I 
its progress. In all the great centres of popiila- \ 
tion, work is now being done for the tmining of i 
midwives, for the Instruction of mothers and ! 
for the care of babies. Training centres for j 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been ! 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
infantile hygiene to other parts of India. Most | 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies are beginning 
to interest themselves in this work in largo 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that consistent and widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the appalling mortality of young 
children. The admirable work done year by 
year by the National Association for sup- 
plying Female Medical Aid to the Women 
of India is recognised by the Government of 
India, which sul>sidise3 this organisation with 
a grant of Bs. 3,70,000 a year for the mainte- 
nance of the Women’s Medical Service of India. 

Centres of Activity* — The Child Welfare 
Directory gives the following list of places 
where the movement is already at work: 

Bombay . — The centre of much active and 
enthnsiastic welfare work ; the Lady Willlngdon 
Maternity Homes near the people's chawls 
being unique of their kind in India. The Bom- 
bay Infant Welfare Society founded by Lady 
Lloyd has already established 8 Infant Welfare 
Centres where prenatal, maternity and child 
welfare work is being carried on. 

Poona.— The work carried out by the Seva 
Sadan Society of Poona deserves special men- 
tion in this connection. Gliild welfare centres 
have been established in several places through- 
out the Presidency and are in charge of Public 


Health Nurses trained by the Seva Sadan So- 
ciety. Certain of these Child Wellare centres 
are subsidized- by the Bombay Branch of the 
Red Cross. 

Sural. — The Henderson Ophthalhlc Scheme 
for treating Ophthalmia Neonatorum and 
stemming ** the enormous amount of preventible 
and curable blindness that Is lasing Its shadow 
over the health, happiness and nsifulness of 
this great portion of our Empire." 

Bijapur. — Mr. Henderson, i.o.B., has now 
started the same beneficent work for blind 
babies as in Surat. 

I Delhi . — Work was started in 1914 ly two lady 
hcifclth visitors brought out from Enghnd by the 
Goverument of India. Their salaria are now 
met by the Delhi Municipality, a lubstantlal 
grant being paid towards them by Go'omment ; 
three infant welfare centres have been establish- 
ed and a comprehensive scheme for tie training 
aud supervision of indigenous daig is tarried ou. 
A training school for health visitors ail midwife 
supervisors has been established in <000601100 
with this scheme and is financed bythe Lady 
Chelmsford Le^igue. The Secretar] of this 
school from whom all particulars may be 
! obtained is Mrs. Young, M.B., 1 Ludlow 
I Castle Road, Delhi. 

I Madras. — Under the Provincial Iranch of 
the Lady Chelmsford League and o the Red 
Cross Society a number of Infant W elfre Centres 
have been opened In the City, also olschool for 
training health visitors under Mrs.Chlnapplj 
M.B., the Medical Superintendent of he Co-oper- 
ative Mid wives Scheme, by means of which 
trained midwives are provided foi the City 
and much antenatal, maternity pd infant 
welfare work is carried on. Thee are also 
I local centres of both the Red Cros and the 
i Lady Chelmsford I<eague in the Mad|.B mofussll. 

Punjab . — ^The Punjab Br;>nch o the Lady 
Chelmsford League was founded h 1921 and 
has established an Infant Welfare, Centre and 
a school for training health visitor^n Lahore 
under two health visitors brought frto England. 
Its object is to establish child we)are centres 
, with a trained health visitor in cllrge in each 
, district. i 

I United Provinces . — Infant Wejire centres 
exist in the following places : — Ag& Allahabad, 

I Bareilly, Cawnpore, Dehra Dun, 9nda, Ghasi- 
! pur, Lucknow. Other places are ^ taking up 
' the work, and decrease in Infaxv mortality is 
1 noted as a result of tlie work in may places. 
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Bengnil . — ^Work is undertaken by the Corrora- 
Uon of Cofoutta, and by the Indian Eed Gross 
Society in that town. The latter body is now 
also financing a Health School for the training of 
workers. A centre at Titaghur financed by Thos . 
Duff A Go., Ltd., cares for the infants of the 
operatives in the Jute Mills. A flourishing cen- 
tre exists at Dacca where excellent work is being 
done. 

iStnd.— Karachi has two trained Health Visi- 
tors as well as 8 nurses, and there is a largo 
amount of maternity work. Hyderabad is noted 
specially for its work among indigenous mid* 
wives. 

Central ProvintteSi — In Nagpur city the work is 
being carried on by the Municipality very success- 
fully. The Ked Cross has also opened a centre 
n Civil Lines. 

Pajpuiana . — Ajmer is the only centre at 
present. 

N. W. P, P . — Dora Ismail Khan has a flourish- 
ing work, much appreciated by tlie people. 
Peshavrar centre has had to be closed for w'ant 
of a suitable worker. 

Baluchistan . — A centre was established in 
Quetta in 1922, and has done steady work. 

Central Iniia . — Indore has a centre financed 
by the Eed Cross Society. 

Bangalore . an enthusiastic Committee 
with two HoUth Centres. 


Indian States . — The following have under- 
taken definite Child Welfare work, while trained 
mid wives are employed in a number of others. 
Kolhapur, Baroda, Jaipur. 

So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to combating the prejudices of the 
mothers in respect of new-born children. In a 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that chil^ood 
is heir to in a land of great poverty, under-nou- 
rishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds. 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet. 
Its preliminary task Is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damagerate 
of sickly, under-developed, incompetent citizens. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what is gene- 
roily termed Eed Gross work was undertaken in 
India and Bfesopotamia by the St. John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines. 
From August 1910, the cential work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee cf the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the Brtlsh Eed Gross Society. The final 
report of t^at Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 Its total receipts amounted to 
Es. 1,77,85,^16 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been oontri^ted by the British Eed Cross 
S^ety. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potaim^ nne lakhs on the Afghan War and 
waziristan Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and 
India oombhed it had spent on Eed Gross 
objects In al^about 117 lakhs. 

It closed is career in June 1920 under the 
following cinnmstances. In the summer of 
1919, an in^tion had been received to loin 
the Intemati^al league of Eed Gross Societies, 
having for ltdobject the extension of Eed Gross 
work in tbe>sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though thcre^as then no formally constitute 
Eed Gross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world wid) League of humanitarian societies 
A Bill to constate an Indian Eed Gross Society 
was introduce! by Sir Olaude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislim Oounoll in March 1920, and 
duly passed inb law as Act XV of 1920, This 


Act handed over the balance of the Joint Wa' 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as pouible, tor 
civil purposes. The Act allows the constitution 
of autonomous provincial societies affiliated to 
the main Society, and it is with these branches 
that the task Ues of organising and stimulating 
the new civil activities of the Eed Cross through- 
out India. In the end of 1924, nineteen such 
branches were In existence and the formation - 
of five more was under contemplation. 

The objects on which the funds of the 
Society may be spent are— 

1. The care of the sick and wounded men of 
His Majesty’s Forces, whether stUl on the 
active list or demobiUsed. 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber* 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3. Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitau and health institu- 
tions in need of them. 

5. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health ana welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
into bmng in India and which are recognised 
by the Society, 
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6. Home Serdoe Ambnlaaoe Work. 

7. Ptovlsioii of oomforts and assistance to 
members of His Ma)e8ty*s Foroes, whether on 
the active list or demobinsed. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions arc 
Es. 10,000, Es. 6,000, Es. 1,000, Es. 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Es. 160 and any- 
thing between Ee. 1 and Es. 5 annually or 
consolidated payment of Es. 60. 

Constitution.*— His Excellency the Viceroy 
Is President of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordinarily consists of a CSialrman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vice-Presidents 
nominated by Provincial or State Branches ; 
8 elected by the Society at the Annual General 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 6 nominated by the President. 


The present Ohairman of the M a n a gi ng Body 
is the Hon’blQ Sir Henry Moncrleff Smith, Ki., 
O.I.E., I.O.S., and the Organising Secretary 
Colonel Bhola Nauth, o.i.B., I.M.B. (Eetd.). 

Finances.— The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were broughlf to a dose in June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Bs. 56,28,000 and Es. 8,01,500-8-6 in floatlag 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Sodety has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances in the end of December ; 1924, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of Es. 66,44,005-0-0 and a sum of Es. 78,801- 
5-6 in fixed and floating accounts. The income 
derived from the capital of the society, (which 
is 3i lakhs at present) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to the Central * ‘ Our Day ” Fund . A sum of 
Es. 2,60,230 was distributed to the Provincial 
Branches under this arrangement during the 
year 1024. 


St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION, 


(Indian 


The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of 8t. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
lor Its objects 

( 0 ) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured ; 

{b) The instruction of persons in the elemen- 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room; 

( 0 ) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and other centres of industry and traffic ; 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps ; 

(e) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
anflering of the sick and Injured in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted in 1010. It has since issued 1,06,327 
oertificates of proficiency in First Aid, Home 
Nursing, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and 
4,917 tokens sueffi as Vouchers, Medallions, 


Council.) 


Labels and Pendants for special proficiency in 
those subjects. The object of the Association 
is not to rival, but to aid, the medical man, and 
the subject matter of instruction given at the 
i classes qualifies the pupil to ado]^ such mea- 
sures as may be advantageous pending the 
doctor’s arrival, or during the internals between 
his visits. 

In 1924 the Indian €k>uncil spent Es. 
29,761-10-6 in furthering its objecti and closed 
the year with Govt, securities of tie face value 
01 Es. 85,075 and a cash balance of Bs.l ,476-12-6. 
The Association has five grades ot members, 
namely, Patrons, Honorary Goumlllora, Life 
Members, Annual Members and Annual Asso- 
ciates. Their respective subscAptions are 
Es. 1,000, Es. 500. Es. 100, Es. 5, and Bs. 2. 

Their Excellencies Lord and Lkdy 'Beading 
and Field-Marshall Sir William Birdwood as 
President, Lady President ani Chairman, 
respectively, with 17 members formed tiie 
Indian Council in 1924. The gentral business 
of the Indian Council is conducted by an Exe- 
cutive Committee with the Hon’lie Sir Hcgiry 
Moncriefi Smith, Kt.,o.i.E., i.o.B.; as Chairman, 
and Colonel Bhola Nauth, O.I.E., J.M.s. (Eetd.). 
as General Secretary. 


LUNACY AND ASYLUMS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for mentally afflicted treatment of the insane, is stfi worse lu no 
persons in British India is, like that for those Asylums exist there at all, so tkt those whose 
affli^d bodily, very, inadequate. In the malady is such as to render tfeir freedom a 
Native StatM, the condition of affairs as regards public menace, are for the mw part ocmfiiied 
the provision of institutions for the care and in the local jails. 
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Lunacy and Asylums in India, 


According to the Oenana Beporta ol lOll 
out of A total population of 816,166,806 (India 
aniT Burma), there are 81,006 persons insane 
making a ^^portlon of insane to sane of 6 per 

In the United Kingdom the proportion of 
Insane to sane la roughly 40 per 10,000, while 


in Hew Zealand it la as much aa 46 per 10,000. 
In reviewing these figures it must be home in 
mind that those of the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand include the *'feeble<minded,** 
an item that is not included in the figures for 
I British India. 


INDIA 


Provinces, States 
and Agencies. 

General population. | 

Insane population. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

1 

Female. | 

Total. 

Provinces under British 

124,872,691 

119,393,851 

244,267,542 

42,064 

26,094 

68,158 

Administration. 



i 

i 



States and Agencies 

36,465,244 

34,423,610 

70,888,854 

7,979 

4,869 

12,848 

Total for all India 

161.338,935 

163,817,461 

815,156,896 

50,048 

80,963 

81,006 


For the care of the 81,006 insanes of India 
and Burma, there exists accommodation in 
Asylums for roughly 8,000. hence only one 
person in ten out of the total insane population 
of the country, can be afforded accommodation 
in the institutions that exist especially for their 
care and treatment. 

The following table gives the number of 
Lunatic Asylums In each province during 1022, 


the total population of such institutions in 
each proinnce and the number disoharged, 
cured and died. 

The number of asylums has not changed. 

There has been a decrease in the admissions 
and re-admissions during the year largely 
accounted for by the decrease in the admis- 
sions of military insanes. 


Province. 

Number of , 
Asylums. 

Admitted and: 

readmitted j 
during year. , 

Total 

Asylum Population. 

1 . 
li 

p 

Died. : 

1 

i 

Daily aver- 
age { 

strength. { 

i 

'<D 

1 

s . 

w o 

r 

p 

Criminal j 
Lunatic. I 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

1 

*Bengal .. 

4 

.. 

.. 


.. 

.. 


.. 

.. 


Assam 

1 

107 

446 

105 

651 

64 

27 

443-82 

40-00 

216 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

2 

104 

384 

138 

622 

67 

29 

417-61 

49-42 

161 

United pgovinces . . 

3 

348 

1,352 

307 

1,659 

190 

114 

1,809-82 

216-94 

304 

Punjab 

1 

322 

919 

249 

1,168 

113 

58 

867-17 

40-61 

198 

Central Provinces .. 

1 

56 

348 

92 

440 

36 

20 

849-20 

22-03 

117 

Bombay . . 

6 

454 

1,452 

458 

1,905 

267 

117 

1,443-0 

58*0 

244 

Madras 

3 

844 

997 

289 

1,286 

167 

82 

967-46 

125*27 

206 

Burma 

2 

225 

931 

165 

1,096 

59 

66 

904-98 

148*64 

447 

ri920.. 

28 

2,509 


H 


1,019 

|i 

7,601-94 

863-82 

2,406 

Total .A 











Li021.. 

28 

2,245 

7,870 

2,016 

9,886 

1,086 

768 

7,649*26 

849*82 

2,484 


Figuzes fox 1922 are not avaiiable, 
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Lunacy and Asylums in India, 


The ailmtiiistratloii of Asjriams Is under 
the direct control of the ProTinoisl admluistra* 
tire Medical OflBoeis. In the case of the so-called 
** Central " Asylums, that is to say, the Asylums 
at Madras, North Yeravda ^ombay Presidency). 
Lahore (Punjab), Agra (united Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh), Berhampore (Bengal), and 
Bangoon (Burma) as well as the Asylum at 
Banchi the charge of the institution is in the 
hands of a wholetime medical officer who is 
termed the ** Superintendent*'. He is usuallv, 
but by no means always, a trained alienist. 
The remaining Asylums are in the charge of 
the Civil Surgeon of the locality in which they 
happen to be situated. Not one of the existing 
As^nums in British India can be said to be 
up-to-date as regards construction, organisa- 
tion, staffing or equipment. In every in- 
stance, even induding the new Asylum for 
Burma which is now under construction in 
Bangoon, the custodial aspect of the Insti- 
tution has received the greatest amount of 
consideration with the result that only a very 
little attention has been paid to all that goes 
towards the remedial requirements of the 
Institution. It will probably take some years 
yet to obtain in India proper recognition of 
the fact that an Asylum for persons suifering 


from mental diseases should be a ** hospital" 
in every sense of the term, hence Its main 
raison d'^hre is to treat and to cure, and tl^t 
every other consideration must be made secon- 
dary to this fundamental concept. Indeed, 
in almost every country in the world which 
makes any pretension to be regarded as civi- 
lised, the term " Asylum " has now been abo- 
lished for all institutions dedicated to the 
care and treatment of the insane. Owing 
to the lack of interest in Psychiatry and aU 
that this term generally connotes in Europe 
and America, the nomenclature that is still 
followed in the classification of mental diseases 
renders all official returns that are supposed 
to deal with the types of insanity occurring 
in the various Asylums in India, comparatively 
worthless. Even were a less obsole^ classi- 
fication of the varieties of mental diseases in- 
troduced it would not be possible in the exist- 
ing absence of properly trained alienists to 
render information that would be of any great 
statistical value from a psychiatric stand-point. 

The foUowing table shews the classification 
of the types of insanity recorded in the reports 
published by every Province in India in the 
year IQIO : 


The prineipal typee of insanity treated during the year 1922 in the LunaUe Asylums, in the 
Provinces of-^ 


— 

Bengal. 

Assam. 

Bihar A 
Orissa. 

United 

Provinces. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Punjab. 

Oentral 

Provinces. 

Burma. 

Total. 

Idiocy 

66 

4 

4 

62 

64 

84 

84 

18 

23 


Mania 

381 

264 

169 

563 

763 

412 

488 

268 

439 

.. 

Melancholia . . 

296 

203 

32 

163 

867 ^ 

155 

176 

94 

820 

.. 

Mental Stupor 

7 

• • 

17 

41 

30 

43 

2 

.. 

29 


Delusional Insanity .. 

76 

0 

21 

60 

148 

82 

40 

18 

78 

a • 

Insanity caused by Oa- 
nibas indica or its 
preparations 

173 

71 

4 

226 

181 

106 

139 

2 

4 

a • 

Dementia 

^ 82 

1 

176 

189 

266 

254 

85 

26 

107 

•• 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
largest number of oases in the Asylums are 
shewn as ** Mania '* and ** Melandiolia." These 
terms "Mania** and **Melancholla** are now-a- 
days regarded as obsolete. For purposes of 
eomparison of the terms that are nowadays 
employed to distinguish psychopathic states 
with those that are still permitted to hold good 
in India the following extract has been made 
from a reoeuv report published by the Union 
if Booth Africa > 

Infeotioin Payohoses. 

ipsydiosea. 


Intoxication Psychoses. 
Thywigenous Psychoses. 

Dementia Procox. 

Dementia Paralytica. 

Organic Dementras. 

Involution Psychoses. 
Manic-depressive Psychosis. 
Paranoia. 

Epileptic Psychoses. 

Psychogenic Neurosis. 
OonsUtiitlonal Psychopathic State. 
Psychopathic Peisooafitles. 
Ddeothre Mental Developmsnt. 
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As regards the Incidence ot insanity among 
the vanoiis races of India as well as the inci- 
dence. of insanity in relation to occupation no 
really reliable information is obtainable in 
view of the comparative paucity of cases in 


proportion to the general population that come 
under observation. On the other the incidence 
by age is shown fairly well in the Census Beport 
of 1911 to be as follows: 


INDIA. 


AGB. 

Insane. 

Distribution of the in- 
sane by age per 10,000 
of each sex. 

' Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Ybars 






0-5 

508 

427 


102 

1 180 

5-10 

2,715 

1,760 


647 

568 

10-16 

4,131 

2,696 


838 

876 

15-20 

4 663 

8,165 


940 

1,028 

20-26 

5.543 

3.392 


1,118 

1,096 

26-80 

6,298 

3,120 


1,270 

1,018 

80-85 

6,528 

3,466 


1,316 

1,126 

86-40 

4,939 

2,431 


976 

790 

40-46 

4,760 

3,067 


960 

996 

46-60 

2,849 

1,769 


574 

571 

60-56 

2,766 

2,174 


558 

706 

66-60 

1,187 

915 


239 

297 

60-66 

1,478 

1,326 




66-70 

48G 

871 








- 667 

796 

70 end over age iinapeclfled . . 

853 

751 





446 

174 




• 

Total for all India 

60,043 

80,963 

.... 

.... 


A further result of the general apathy, both 
official and non-official, towards nuitters per- 
taining to psychiatry, the subject of ••feeDle 
mindedness*^ has not yet come to be recognised 
as one that has any practical bearing on the 
welfare of the state as a whole with the result 
that there is no official institution tor the care 
and education of feeble-minded children. 

As regards the relation of insanity to crime, 
and more especially as regards the confinement 
of criminal insanes in jails, the report of the re- 


cent Commission of Enquiry into the subject 
of Indian Jails (published in 1920) contains some 
valuable suggestions. As things are the ideas 
both as regain the theory and the practice of 
dealing wiUi insanity and crime in India, em- 
bodied in the existing legislation can only be 
described as andiaic. 

(See also ** Insanity in India** bv Colonel 
G. W. Ewens, and ** Lunacy in India** 
by MeJor A. W. Overbeck- Wright, X.D., D.P Ji., 
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The Women’s Medical Sendee for India. 


This Service is included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of Dufferin's Fund and 
Is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Gtovem- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance. 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical Women, with a training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities. Becrultment of the service Is 
made (o) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service; (b) 
in ^gland, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Dufferia's Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 


QaalificaUons. — The qualifications are 
thM the candidate must be (a) a Sritisb 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Gk)vemor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India. (5) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a first-clais medical woman, i.e., she must 

n ess a medical qualification registrable 
;he United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals wbo, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability, (d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character. 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifleations, but who nave shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation has been satlafactorlly 
passed their appointments are confirmed, 
llie terviees of officers may be lent to Local 
or Hunleipal bodies, or to special institutions, 
which may be responsible lor whole or part 
of the pay. 


Pay. — The rates of pay are as follows: 


1st to 
4tb to 
7th to 
loth to 
ISth to 
16th to 
19th to 
22nd to 


8rd 
6th 
9th 
12 th 
15tb 
18th 
2l8t 
24th 


year 


26th and after 


Bs. 46o per month. 
„ 500 
„ 550 
„ 600 
„ 860 
„ 700 
„ 760 
„ 800 
„ 850 


also an overseas allowance of Bs. 100 per 
month to those below 12 years* service and 
Hs. 160 per month to those of 12 years* service 
and oYer. But no member can be confirmed 
in the 600-rupee grade unless she has passed an 
examination in such vernacular as the Pro- 
vincial Committee shall prescribe. In addition 
furnished quarters are provided free of rent : or 
a house rent allowance to be determined by 
the Provincial Committee may be granted in 
lieu of it. 


Officers of the Service are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided it does not 
interfere ^th their official duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with. Except in very special cases retirement 
Is compulsory at the age of fifty-five. An 
officer whose appointment is not confirmed, 
or who is dismissed, is granted an allowance 
sufficient to pay her passage to England. 

Leave Rules. — (o) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty. (5) 
Leave on average pay is granted up to 2-11 of 
an officer’s period on duty, according to Funda- 
I mental Buies. More than eight months’ leave 
on average pay is not granted at one time, (c) 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during the whole service. An allowance 
of 12 sh. per day is granted in a(^tion to ^ 
average pay during study leave, (d) Sick leave, 
up to a maximum of two years, (e) Extra- 
ordinary leave at any time at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee. When on 
sick leave the allowances are half the 
average monthly pay of the six months 
presence on duty immediately preteding 
the taking of the leave. There are no 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
doctor appointed in England receives a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental 
expenses. There are also allowances to cover 
the cost of Journeys by rail and road. » 
There is also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent, of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum,. 
** or at such rate as the Council can invest 
without risk to the funds of the AsBoclation.** 
The officer loses her contributions if she 
resigns (except on account of iU-bealtb) before 
completing five years* service, or in the event 
of dismtssaL On retirement after approved 
service the sum which has accumulated to the 
credit of the subscriber is handed over to her. 
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Kailjr Bmrdliyre Medical College and diristian students. The hospitof is a fine 
and Hospital. — The La^ Hardinge Medical modern building with accommodation for 200 
College was opened by Lord Hardlnge on the 17th in-patients and a commodious out-patients* 
Februa^ 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- department. The College and Hospital are 

loge staffed entirely by women, and was founded - - ’ ■ - - 

to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardlnge took the 
Initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment. 

Thirty lakhs of rupees, In all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chieh of India. After Lady Hardinge's 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
servo as a memorial to its founder, and be called I eolofft/ — Miss (i. J. Campbell, M.D., oh. B. 
by her name. (Glas.), Women’s Medical Service. 

The Governing Body includes the Director- Vice-Principal and Professor of Surgery — Miss 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- E. Pfeil, m.b., b.s. (liond.), w.m.s. 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi Professor of Medicine — Miss R. Scutt, M.B., B.S. 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with (Lond.), d.t.m. & h. (Eng.), w.m.s. 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical Professor of Ophthalmology — Miss R. Roulston, 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- M.B., cli. B. (Glas.), D.o. (Oxoii.), w.m.s. 
tative elected by the All-India Association of Professor of Pathology — Mrs. F. B. Livingstone, 
Medical Women and the Surgeon to H. E. the M.B., ch. B., D. P.n. (St. Andrews), w.m.s. 
Viceroy. The Honorary Secretary, who is also Professor of Anatomy — Miss J. Maclean, M.B. , ch. 
a member of the Governing Body, is the Deputy B. (Edin.), w.m.s. 

Secretary In the Department of Education, Professor of Physiology — Miss M. S. Macdonald, 
Health and Lands. The Deputy Accountant- m.b., ch. B. (Liverpool), w.m.s. 

General, Central Revenues, acts as Honorary Lecturer in Physics and Mathematics, and Super- 
Treasurer. intendent of the Science Department — Miss J. H. 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- Ross, M.A., B. sc. (Glas.) 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 Lecturer in Chemistry — Miss Sosheila Ram, M.A. 
nurses and residences for the medical and teach- (Cantab.) 

ing staff, occupy a site of 65 acres in Kew Delhi Lecturer in Biology — Miss C. C. Burt, B. sc. 
(Raisina) within easy reach of the old city. (Edin.) 

The grounds are enclosed and adequate provi- Mrs. Sharp, Hon. Mod. Litt. 

sion is made for the seclusion of both students Hum. (Oxon.) 

and patients from outside observation. Strict Bursar and Warden — Miss M. W. Jesson, M.A. 
observance of purdali cannot, however, be (Cantab.) 

guaranteed In the case of students. As the Attached to the Hospital there are : (1) a 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is, | Training School for Kurses, and (2) a Training 
for example, necessary that students shotdd, in School for Dispensers. All particulars as to 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction admission and training may bo obtained in the 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi, case of (1) from the Nursing- Superintendent, 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu- Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
scum, Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices. Delhi, and in the Case of (2) from the Lecturer 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh on Pharmacy, at the same address. 

THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN*S FUND. 

The National Association for Supplying The Government of India subsidize tlie Coun- 
Medical Aid by Women to the women of India tess of Dufferin’s Fund to the extent of 
was founded by the Countess of Dufferin In 1886, Rs. 3,70,000 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and Medical Service for India — this service consists 
women’s wards in existing hospitals ; to train of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
womew doctors, nurses and mid wives in India ; and a Junior service of 12 assistant surgeons, 
and to bring these out when necessary from Eu- Medical women either British or Indian holding 
rope. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs was registrable British qualifications are eligible 
obtained by public subscription. In addition for the senior service. 

Branches were formed in each Province, each The President is H.B. the Countess of Reading, 
Branch having its own funds and each having O.I., Q.B.E., The Hon. Secretary is Lt.-Golonel 
a number of l^cal Committees and Zenana Hos- Norman Walker, I.MB., and the Secretary, 
pitals affiliated to it. Dr. A. C. Scott, o.m.o., w.m.S. 

The Central Fund gives grants-in-aid to several The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
Provincial Branches ; it gWes Scholarships to a organised by Lady Curzon in 1903, in order to 
number of women students at the Medical secure a certain amount of Improvement in the 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi ; practising dais of India. A sum of about 6| lakhs 
it gives post-graduate scholarships for study in was obtained bv public subscription, and centres 
the IJnited Kingdom. It has in the past brought were organised in each Province to carry out ^ 
from England a certain number of European objects of the Fund. Over 2,000 midwives have 
medical women. It has assisted by grante-in- been trained in addition to large numbers vdio 
aid the building of a number of zenana hospitals have been partially trained. Of late years the 
in different ports of India. It has affiliated to Fund has done much to pave the way for the 
it 18 Provincial Branches and a number of Local registration and supervision of indigenons dais- 
Committees, It haa also done much propaganda work* 


Bupponea oy a grant ol Rs. 3,li,ooo from tlio 
Government of India, supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States. 
Students are prepared for the Intermediate 
Science Examination, and the m.b., b.s. degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the Col- 
lege is affiliated. 

Senior Staff. 

Principal and Professor ot Midwifery and Qynoe- 
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Nursing Bodies. 


LADY BEADING WOMEN OF INDIA FUND. 


The Lady Reading Women of India Fund 
was coUected by H. E. the Countess of Reading 
with the object of assisting the most necessitous 
of the existing funds and establishing an Indian 
Nursing Association. The Fund has been used 
to send suitable Indian nurses to England for 
post-graduate training with the intention that 
they should return and take up administrative 
nursing posts in India. It is supplying training 
for Indian Ladies as Nurses at various centres. 
It has also been used to build, equip and endow 
a first class hospital of 60 beds for Indian women 
and children in Simla (the Lady Reading Hos- 
pital), and to build a nursing hostel in Delhi 
for Indian nurses. 

Amalgamation of Administration.— At a 


general meeting held in Simla in July 1023 it 
was decided that the administration of the 
Funds for the physical welfare of Indian women 
under the Presidency of the Viceroy’s wife 
should be administered by a sinole committee 
and with Identical rules. These funds are the 
Countess of Dufferin's Fund, Women's Bledical 
Service for India, Victoria Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, Lady Chelmsford All-India Maternity 
l.eague and Lady Reading Women of India 
Fund. The President of the Amal^mated 
Committee is H. E. the Countess of Reading 
and the Hon. and Joint Secretaries are respec- 
tively Lt.-Col. Norman Walker, l.M.s., Burgeon 
to the Viceroy and Dr. A. C. Scott, 
w.M.s. The Hon. Treasuror is Sir Frederic 
Gauntlett. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of efflclently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years. 
This activity is principally centred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
blic on payment of a proscribed scale of 
8. These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies. In this way the supply 
of tmned nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily increasea. In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, 
Bombay. This is composed of representa- 
tives of the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of individual hospitals, and works under 
the wvernment. The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations is governed is that there shall be 
centnd examination and control combined with 
complete individual autonomy in administra- 
tloo. 

State Registration of Nurses for all India is 
much required. A meeting was held in Bom bay 
in 1023 when Nurses from the Presidency met 
to iiscuss the question. It is desired that India 
should have its own State Register as in the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
hito line with these countries. Government 
has proposed to establish a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an All-India Register. 

Nur^g Bodies. — The Secretary of the Oal- 
64^tS Rospital Nurses’ Iqstltui^ipn is 4* 


Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings Calcutta. 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing 
bodies in Calcutta are Lady Minto’s Indian 
Nursing Association ( Bengal Branch), 4,Hun- 
gerford Street, Lady Rogers’ Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Russa Road. South ; Nurses’ Aca- 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses* 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street. In Madras 
there Is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Eilpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Ampthill 
Nurses’ Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association ( now amalgamated }, President. 
Her Excellency Lady Goschen. The Associa- 
tion has under its management — The Lady 
Ampthill Nurses* Institute. ^ Western Castlet, 
Mount Road, Madras. Fnll^ trained and 
experienced nurses for all cases of illness both 
among Europeans and Indians, always available. 
The Lady Willingdon Nursing B-omSt Western 
Castlet, Mount Road, Madras, and Nilgiri 
Nursing and ConvaXesemt Home, Ootacavnund, 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases. 
The Nilgiri Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for convalescents. 

Bombay Presideucy.— The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work. The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L. R. W. Forrest at St, 
George’s Hospital, Bomb;iy, where a retpUar 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
< together with a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
waids 8pi\;ad to other hospitals in thePresldenoy. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to coqtrlbqte q sum e^ual to tbav 
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raised Irom private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations under Act 21 of 1860 . 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their work. The 
Associations are as follows 

St. George's Hospital Nursing Association. 
Hon. Secretary ; F. B. Thornely, Esq., 
Bombay. 

Jamsetji Jijlbhoy Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombay. Hon. Secretary : Dr. M. V. 
Mehta, f .R.O.P. 

Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Associ- 
ation. Secretary: J. P. Brander, Esq., 
Old Custom House, Bombay. 

Cama Hospital Nursing Association, Bom- 
bay. Hon. Secretary : H. C. B. Mitchell, 
Esq., 

Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association, 
Poona. Hon. Secretary; A. C. Wild, Esq., 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Karachi Civil Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion, Karachi. Hon. Secretary : Gldumal 
Jatchchand. 

Nasik Civil Hospital Nursing Association. 
Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Nasik. 

Ahmedabad and Lely Memorial Nursing 
Association, Ahmedabad. Hon . Secretary: 
Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad. 

BiJapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association* 
Hon. Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Bijapur* 

Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Associ- 
ation. Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, 
Dharwar, j 

Prince of Wales Nursing Association, Aden. | 
Hon. Secretary: E. Somerville Murray, 
Esq., Aden. 

Kanara Nursing Association, Karwar. Hon. 
Secretary ; D. S. Dhave, Esq., Karwar. 

Victory Nursing Association, Sholapur, 
Hon. Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Sholapur. 

Byramjee Jeeiibhoy Hospital Nursing 
fliSBociation, Matheran. Hon, Secretary : 
Lt.-Col. B. B. Paymaster, i.M.s. 

Ahmednagar Civil Hospital Nursing Associ- 
ation, Ahmednagar. Hon. Secretary : 
Civil Surgeon. 

After further experience it was felt that it is 
undesirable to have a considerable number of 
detached and independent nursing associations, 
training and certiMng nurses, without any 
common standard of entrance examination, or 
certification. It was therefore decided to 
establish the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association which came into existence in the 
year 1910. 

The principle on which the Bombay Presiden- 
cy Nursing Association works is a central system 
of examination, ceirtification, registration and 


control. It is now the only nursing, examining, 
registering and certifying body in the Bombay 
Jt^residency. At the same time, the local asso- 
ciations retain entire charge of their local funds 
excepting Provident funds which have been 
transferred to the Central fund, and also entire 
control of the nurses when tiicy are in their 
employment. Proposals are now before Govern- 
ment for absorbing the personnel of the local 
associations into a Presidency Nursing Associ- 
ation. This will not however affect the indi- 
viduality of local associations which will continue 
to control their own funds and to exercise 
control over local establishments, subject in the 
latter case to such limitations as a revision of 
the nature in question will require. 

The Association commenced its operations on 
the 1st April 1911. The institutions recognised 
under the by-laws for the training of nurses at 

S resent are — St. George’s Hospital, J. J Hospital, 
ama and Albless Hospital, Bai Motlabai Hos- 
pital, Bombay ; Huttes!ng and Premabai 
Civil Hospital, Ahmedabad; Civil Hospital, 
Belgaum ; Morarbhal Yrijbhukhandas Hospital; 
Surat ; Karachi Civil Hospital, Karachi ; Sas- 
soon Hospital, Poona ; State General Hospital, 
Baroda ; King Edward Memorial Hospital, 
Sholapur ; and the following for the training of 
Midwives: M. V. Hospital, CivU Hospital. 
Surat; Victoria Jubilee and King Edward VII 
Hospital, Ahmedabad ; Bai Motleebai Hospital, 
J. J. Hospital, Cama and Albless Hospital, 
Bombay ; Dufferin Hospital, Karachi ; Sassoon 
Hospital, St. Margaret's Hospital, King Edward 
Memorial Hospital, Poona ; Civil Hospital, 
Belgaum; Dufferin Hospital, Sholapur; VVadia 
Maternity Homes, Supari Bag, Parel, Bombay; 
Civil HO'^pital, Ahinc dabad. 

Provision for retiring allowances is made lor 
all members on the basis of a Provident Fund, 
and a Nursing Reserve has been established for 
employment in emergencies such as war, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity. 

Address — The Secretary, Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, Secretariat, Bombay. 

Lady Minto's Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion. — In 1906 this Association was inaugurated, 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
Society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue Its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Sheppherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energetl* 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organlsa* 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recognising the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Sflnto bpfor^ Blie left Euglohd in 190$ for oq- 
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operation towards this project, and after mudi 
consideration and discussion with the Govem- 
ment of India, Lleut.-Govemors and Commis* 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association ; 
was established. An appeal by liady Minto, 
addressed to the public noth in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions increased a little with time. The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to bo kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the “ I^ady Minto's 
Indian Nursing Association.’* 

The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
before, largely concerned in dispatctiing.>~as 
require — suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciated, tlie rates of subscrip- 
tions being really an insurance against illness. 

Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Excellency the Countess 
of Beading is President of the Central Committee 
in India. 

Hon. Secretary; Lt .-Colonel T. N. Walker, 
I.M.S. 

Hon Treasurer W. J. Lilster, Esq., O.B.E., 
O.I.E. 

Chief Lady Superintendent: Miss F. A. 
Hodgson. Address — Central Committee, L.M.I. 
N.A., Viceregal Lodge, Simla, or Delhi. 


Hon. Secretary, Home Committee: Lt,-Ool. 
Sir Warren B. Crooke-Lawless, C.B., O.I.B., 
O.B.E., LL.D., House Governor, Osborne, Isle 
of Wight. 

Secretary, Home Committee : Miss M. E. Bay> 
B..E.C., 54, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea. 

Nurses* Organizations.— The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses* 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
officers. The Trained Nurses' Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but ore organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nunes 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting e$prU 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession, 
The Associations have a membership of 438, 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal- 
anders^ Australians and Indians. The Associ- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1005 
as the Association of Nursing Sui>erintendent8 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses* Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1010. The Associa- 
tions are affiliated with the international Council 
of Nurses. 

President: Mrs. Q. D. Franklin, 33, Bajpur 
Bead, Delhi. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Miss C. F. 
Slater, Convent of St. Mary, Panch Howds, 
Poona City. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Within the abnormally short period of 
eight years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, swept through the country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enl^nchisement of women in six of its most 
progressive Provinces and in four Indian 
States. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success: first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
presenoe of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Beforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
oomplete Self-government but only men were 
being invited to enter through it, although 
women oompose hall the people of the country 


and it had been by the joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
just to allow this injustice to remain unredres- 
sod. Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi- 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire, , ^ 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women's consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exermied tbeli 
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vote responsibly and Intelligently. Since 1922 
twenty-two women have become Mnnldpal 
Councillors and members of Loc’il Government 
Boards, four of whom were dected by Bombay 
City voters, the others having been nominated. 

It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Buie between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share In representative government. The 
internment of one of their own sex, Mrs. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent . The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 

During the Hon. E. S. Montagu's visit only 
one Women's Deputation waited on him but It 
was representative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the Address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women's 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation; 

** Our Interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the ‘united 
(Hindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. 8) that * the 
Members of the Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,* and in the Memorandum (8) that ' the 
franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people,* We pray that, when 
such a franchise Is being drawn up, women may 
be recognised as * people,* and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementloned Me- 
morandum that * a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, * 
we request that it shall Include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modem Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which Ance its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
reBponsiDle and acknowledged citizens ; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex 
shall not be niade a disqualification for the 
exercise of the franchise or for service in public 
life.** 

The year 1919 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the Justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment fiMt that though the Secretary of 
State had^given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women's Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of l^orms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsfcod as the outcome <» his visit to India, 
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was published no mention of women was made, 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regardl^ the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffrimiBts 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country's support of the 
Inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on a workable basis. Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Mrs. Sarojlni Naldu and Mrs. 
and Miss Herabai Tata were the women who 
were heard by the Committee in support of 
the extension of the frandiise to women in 
India. 

Ql ho Bouse of Commons decided that the ques 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should decide by a Resolution in favour 
of women's franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years' time limit. Until after that period women 
are ineligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 

Travancore, a very progressive Indian State, 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar. In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it is gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by Dewan Bahadur Ejlshnan Nair of 
Malabar that he woiild bring forward a Resolu- 
tion in the Madras Legislative Council to remove 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During the 
month that must legally intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its 
Introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women's Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pro- 
paganda and canvassed the Important members 
of the Council. The Debate took place on April 
Lst and after a short discussion, in which it was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
futuze. when the division was taken, it resulted 
in the Resolution being carried by a majority 
of 34. Madras has thus the honour of being the 
first Province in British India to enfranchise Its 
women, and it has done so ungmdglngiy and 
unhesitatingly and in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted 
to men. 

Mr. Trivedl brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
CounoU during the same session, but some irre- 
gularity in its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that subject was 
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tabled again and championed by Bao Saheb 
Harllf 1 Desidbhal Desai of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council. As in Madras the 
Inteivening month was filled with suffrage 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable fox a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women's 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujeratl women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for the movement. 

The Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suflfrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed by over 40 members. 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
the voting being 52 In favour, 25 against and 
12 neutral. Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies gave the lead to the other Provinces. 
In September, 1922, Mr. S. M. Bose, In the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Ro- 
solntion, which was debated for three days but 
finally defeated by 66 to 37 votes, a Woe of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidly against 
it. This year (September 1925) the Bengal 
Council passed the Suffrage Resolution by a vote 
of 54 to 38. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha's similar Resolution 
In the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was defeated by only a lo votes* majority. 

These Debates proved so educational to their 
respective Provinces that Behar Province 
has since granted qualified women the Municipal 
vote, and women have also been included as 
voters In the new Calcutta Corporation Act. 

In February, 1923, a world suffrage record 
was made by the vnanimons vote of the Unit^ 
Provinces legislative Council in favour of 
Woman Suffrage. 

The new Reform Bill for Burma lias included 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
for their election as Councillors If the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring their admission and 
if that Resolution Is approved of by the 
(lovemor. 

In April, 1922, the Mysore legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Suff- 
rage Resolution. The vote for the Representa- 
tive Assembly of Mysore was granted to women 
in October, 1922. The vote for Mysore Legis- 
lative Franchise was granted to the Mysore 
women by H. H. The Maharaja' and His Privy 
Council in June 1923. In October, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Cnncil granted Woman Suffrage for 
its Province by 26 to 8. It also lias been the first 
Province to pass a Resolution in favour of allow- 
ing Women to enter the Council as members. 

There Is little donbt that it will be only a few 
years at most before all the provinces of India 
will have granted woman suffrage, and the 
right to vote will advance the interests of 
women immensely along the lines of education, 
health, housing, morality and social customs. 

The Indian Native States of Travancore, Co- 
chin and Bajkot are the only }>laces In India 
where the scjx disqualification has been com- 
pletely removed from the statute book. These 
have allowed women the right to stand for elec- 
tlctti for the I^gi8latlv<j Council as Well as the 
right to vote for it, and two women hawjieen 
elected to the newly formed Repremmlilve 
Council of Rajkot. The year 1925 has been 
noteworthy for the appointment of the flwt 


woman Minister to Ck>vemment. Mrs. Poonew 
Lukhose became a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of State Darbar Physician. She is Minister for 
Health to the State. Cochin State has nomi- 
nated Mrs. Madhavi Amma as a member of its 
first Legislative Council. 

In British India by the terms of the Reform 
Bill the Councils have no power to alter the dis- 
qualification of sex which remains against the 
rights to stand as candidates for election to the 
Councils. This can only be changed by the vote of 
the British Parliament, and the gaining of this 
right remrins as a further objective of the 
women suffragists. Many largo, influential 
meetings have been held claiming the right* of 
women to entry of the Legislatures. A depu- 
tation of women about this subject waited on 
the Madras Governor and their claims were 
supported by him and by his Government. 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State have been accorded the power 
to grant women the franchise for their 
assemblies also by resolution, but only for 
those provinces which already have granted 
women the Legislative franchise. The Tieglsiatlve 
Assembly has pivssed by a large majority a Reso- 
lution granting the Assembly tranciiise to the 
women of such Provinces. Accordingly in 
November 1923, women in India voted for the 
first time for the elections of both Provincial 
Legislative Councillors and members of the 
Legislative Assembly. The number of women 
who vot<*d In the large cities was surprisingly 
large In Bombay and Madras Presidencies and 
comprised women of all castes and com- 
munities. 

The number of women enfranchised 
by the grant of the vote threughout 
India will not be more than a million under the 
present qualifications. Property and not 
literacy is the basis of the franchise, though the 
grant of the vote to every graduate of seven 
years* standing ensures that the best educated 
women of the country as well as those who 
have to shoulder the largest property responsi- 
bilities will be those who rightly will be the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood. 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have neen 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women in which a woman 
is returning officer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and will be adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections. 

Though the Women's Indian Association 
is the only defined Suffrage Society almost 
all other women’s organisations have combined 
in special efforts for the gaining of munldpal 
and legislative rights and the following Iwiea 
have identified themselves specially with the 
movement : Lady D. Tata, Lady A. Bose, 
Lady T. Sadasivaier, the Begum of Cambay, 
Mrs. Sarojlni Naidu, Mrs. Jalji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs. Tata, Mrs. Wadia, Mrs. Jlnarajadasa, Mrs. 
A. Besant, Mrs. M. E. Cousins, Mrs.Srirangamma, 
Mrs. Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss Sorabji, 
Mrs. Ehedkar, Dr. Mistry, J>r. Muthultokshmi 
Ammai, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Saraladevi Choud- 
hurl, Mrs. Kumiidinl Basu, Mrs. K. N. Bov. 
Lady Shaft, Mrs. Hassan Imam^ Miss S. B. 
Das, Mrs. Rostomji Faridoonjl, Mrs. B. Bama 
Rao, Mrs. Deep Naraiii Singh, etc* 
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A new Warrant of Precedence for India 
in Bupersession of the notification published on 
^broary 10, 1809, which has been approved by 
Hia Midesty the King Emperor of India, 
was iHibiiBhed In 1922. Henceforth the follow- 
ing table will be observed with respect to the 
rank and precedence of persons named, as 
under 

1* Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Provinces within their re- 
si)ective charges. 

8. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

4 . Commander-In-Chief in India. 

6. Governors of the United Provinces, Pun- 
jab, Behar and Burma i 

6. Governors of the Central Provinces and 

Assam. 

7. Cttiief Justice of Bengal. 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India. 

9. Members of the Governor-Qenerars Exe- 
cutive Council. 

10. Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty's 
Kaval Forces in the East Indies. 

11. President of the Council of State. 

12. President of the Legislative Assembly. 

18. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 

that of Bengal. 

14. Bishops of Madras and Bombay. 

16. Agents to the Governor-General in Baj- 
utana. Central India and Baluchistan, Chief 
ommissioner of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Members of Executive Councils and Mi- 
nist^ of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, 
Political Evident in the Persian Gulf, Eesidents 
at Hyderabad and in Mysore, and Commissioner 
in Sind, — ^within their respective charges. 

16. Chief of the cfeneral Staff; Chief 
Commissioner of Bailway s; General Officer 
Commanding Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Western Commands, and Officers of the rank 
of Genial. 

17. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

18. Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Behar. 

19. Agents to the Governor-General In BaJ- 

S utana, Central India and Baluchistan ; Chief 
ommissioner of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince ; Political Besident in the Persian Gulf ; 
and Bosidents at Hyderabad and in Mysore. 

20. Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, Central Provinces and Assam. 

21. Presidents of Legislative Councils with- 
in their respective Provinces. 

22. Chief Judges of Chief Courts ; and Puisne 
Judges of High Courts. 

28. Lieutenant-Generals. 

24. Comptroller and Auditor-General ; Presi- 
dent of the Public Service Commission and 
President of the Ballway Board. 

25. Bishops of Lahore, Eangoon, Lucknow 
and Nagimr. 

26; Members of the Bailway Board, Bailway 
Financial Coiumissioner ; and Secretaries to the 
Government of India. 

27. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to the Government of India; Commissioner 
In Sind ; Financial Adviser, Military Finance : 
JudffM of Chief Courts; and Mcxnbeis of 
the Oentral Board of Bevenue. 
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28. Chief Commissioner of the Andamans 
and Chief Commissioner of Delhi,— -within their 
respective charges; Chief Secretaries to the 
Governments of Madras, Bombay and Bengal; 
Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States, 
when within the Punjab. 

29. Commissioner of Bevenue and Customs, 
Bombay ; Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India ; Development Commissioner, 
Burma; Director of Development, Bombay; 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service; 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs; 
Financial Commissioners ; Judicial Commis- 
s loners of Oudh, Central Provinces, Sind and 
Upper Burma ; Major-Generals; members of a 
Board of Bevenue ; Surgeon-Generals. 

80. Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Uni- 
versities. 

81. Agents of State Bailways; Controller 
of the Currency ; Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioners ; Agency Commissioner, Madras ; Com- 
missioners of Divisions, and Besldents of 
the 2nd Class, — ^within their respective charges. 

32. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years* standing (not holding any other 
appointment mentioned in this Warrant). 

33. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 

34. Advocates-General, Madras and Bombay. 
36. Chief Secretaries to Governments other 

tlian those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Assam. 

36. Bishops (not territorial) under license 
from the Crown. 

87. Accountants-General, Class I; Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Government of India ; 
Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ; 
Census Commissioner for India ; Chief Controller 
of Stores, Indian Stores Department, Colonels 
Commandant and Colonels on the Staff; Commis- 
sioner, Northern India Salt Bevenue ; Director, 
Intelligence i^ureau; Director-General of Arohao- 
logy in India ; Director of the Geological Survey; 
Director, Boyal Indian Marine, when an officer of 
the Boyal Navy of rank lower than Bear-Admiral 
or an officer of the Boyal Indian Marine ; Educa- 
tional Commissioner with the Government of 
India ; His Ma]esty*s Senior Trade Commissioner, 
Calcutta ; Inspector General of Forests ; Mili- 
tary Accountant-General ; Opium Agent, Ben- 
ares; Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India ; and Surveyor General of India. 

38. Additional Judicial Commissioners; Agen- 
cy Oommissioner, Sfodras; Chief Commissimier 
of the Andamans ; Chief Commissioner of Delbi, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam : 
Commissioners of Divisions; and Eesidents to 
the 2nd Clase. 

89. Private Secretary to the Viceroy ; Secre- 
taries : Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to Local Governments. 

40. Accountants-General other than Class 
I ; Chief Auditors, Eastern Bengal Bailwny and 
North-Western Bailway ; Chief Conservators of 
Forests ; Chief Engineers ; Chief Engineer, Tele- 
graphs; Colonels; Command Controllers of 
Military A ccounts ; Deputy Controller of the 
Currency at Bombay ; Director of the Botanical 
Survey of India : Directors, Civil Engineering* 
Mechanical Engineering, Traffic and Estobliui 
ment and Battway Board ; Director-General of 
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Oommetoial Intelligence; Diiector-Qeneial of 
Observatories; Directors of PnUic Instruction 
under Local Oovemments ; Director, Zoological 
Bnrvey; Financial Adviser, Poets and Tele- 
fraphs; His MMesty's Trade Oommissioneis, 
Bomb^ and Oalcutta ; InspeotcKs-Oeneral, 
dvll Hospitals; Inspectois-Qeneral of Police 
under Locm Oovemments and in the North- 
West Frontier Province; Inspeotors-Oeneral 
of Prisons under Local Oovemments; 
Members of the Indian Oivil Service and 
of the Indian Political Department of 23 years’ 
Oivil service, if not holding any other appoint- 
ment mentioned in this Warrant ; Mint Meters, 
Oalcutta and Bombay ; President of the Forest 
College and Besearch Institute ; Provincial 
Sanitary Oommissloners ; Superintendents 
of the Imperial Survey of India ; and Traffic 
Managers and Locomotive Superintendents of 
State Bailways. 

41. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

42. Solicitor to the Government of India ; 
and Standing Oounsel to the Government of 
India. 


43. Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ban- 
goon and Nagpur ; and Presidency Senior Chap- 
lains of the Ohurcn of Scotland. 

44. Chairmen of Port Trusts and of Im- 
^vement Trusts of the Presidency towns, 
lUuigoon and Karachi; Members of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission ; Non-official Presidents 
of Municipal Corporations in Presidency towns 
and Bangoon within their respective munici- 
pal Juriadictlons ; Settlement Commissioners; 
Chief Executive Officers of the Municipalities 
of the Presidency towns and Bangoon within 
their charges ; and Chief Inspector of Mines. 


45. Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrate of Districts ; Collector of Stamp 
Eevenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Oidoutta ; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, and Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair ; Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur) ; Poli- 
tical A^ts and Superintendents, and Bei- 
dents (other than those of the 1st and 2nd Class), 
-^within their respective charge; Commis- 
slonem of Income Tax ; Remembrancers of Legal 
Affairs and Government Advocate under Local 
Governments. 


46* Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance; Deputy Secretarie to the Govern- 
ment of India: Director, Central Bureau of 
Information, Clovemment of India; Director 
of Inspection, Indian Stores Department; 
Director of Purchase and Intelligence, Indian 
Stores Department ; Establishment Officer in 
tbs Army Department and to the Railway 
Board. 

. 47. Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli; Director of the Indian Institute of 
Science ; and Principal of the Thomason Oivil 
Engineering College, Roorki. 

48. Assistant to the Inspector-General of 
Forests; Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, 
Borth-West Frontier Province ; Commis- 
fdoners of Police in the Presidency towns and 
lEUtngoott ; Comptroller, Assam ; Conservators of 
Foieats ; Controller of Army Factory Accounts ; 
ConUoller of Marine Accounts, Controller, 


Royal Air Force Accounts ; Dei^ty Chief Engi- 
neer, Telegraphs; Deputy Director General, 
Indian Medical Service ; Deputy Director-Gmieral 
of Post Office; Deputy Director-General, Tele- 
graph Traffic; Deputy Director, Intelligence 
Bureau; Deputy Military Accountant-^n^i 
Director, Medical Research : lEreotor of Wines ; 
Directors of Telegraph Engineering; District 
Controllers of Military Accounts : Lieutenant^Co- 
lonels ; Members of the Indian Civil Service^and 
of the Political Department of 18 years* Civil 
Service, if not holding any other appointment 
mentioned in this Warrant; Mining Engineer 
to the Railway Board; Postmasters-Geheral; 
and Superintending Engineers. 

49. Assay Master, Bombay; C!hief Auditor, 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway; Deputy Cont- 
rollers of the Currency, Oalcutta and Northern 
India; and Deputy Oontrollet General. 

60. Actuary to the Government of India; 
Chief Inspector of Explosives; Chief Judges 
of Small Cause Courts, Presidency towns and 
Rangoon; Controller of Printing, Stationery 
and Stamps ; Director, Imperial Bacteriological 
Laboratory, Muktesar; Directors of major 
Laboratories; Director of Public Instruction, 
North-West Frontier Province. 

61. Private Secretaries to Governors, and 
[ Secretaries and First Assistants in 1st Class Re- 
sidencies. 

62 . Administrators-General ; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrates; Deputy Agents, I^puty 
Traffic Managers and Officers of similar 

status of State Railways; Deputy Directors, 
Railway Board; Metallurgical Inspector, Jam- 
shedpur; and Officers in Class I of the Cteneral 
oi' the Public Works List of the Indian Finance 
! Department. 

63. Commissioner of I^abour, Madras ; Cont- 
roller of Patents ; Deputy InBi)ectors-Qeneral of 
Police; Directors of Agriculture; Directors of 
Fisheries in Bengal and Madras; Directors of 
Industries; Directors of Land Records; Excise 
ciommissioners ; Inspector-General of Railway 
Police and Police Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor-General, RaJputana; Inspectors-General 
of Registration; Principal, Research Institute, 
Cawnpore, and Regi^rars of Co-operative 
Societies. 

64. District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges within their own districts. 

65. First Assistant to the Residents at Aden, 
Barodaand in Kashmir; Judicial Assistant, 
Kathiawar ; and Chairman of Port Trust, Aden. 

66. Military Secretaries to Governors. 

67. Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified. 

68. Sheriffs within their own charges. ^ 

69. Collectors of Customs; Collectors mid 
Magistrates of Districts; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair; Divisional and Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judges (including the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur); Political 
Agents and Superintendents; Rmidents (other 
than those of the Ist and 2nd Class) ; and Settle- 
ment Officers. 
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(to. Assistant Blrectors-Oeneral of the 
Office, 1st grade ; Chief Forest Officers, Anda- 
mans and Nicobars ; Deputy Directors of Com- 
mercial Intelligence ; Deputy Dlrector-Oenoral 
of Arcbieoiogy ; Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces; Deputy Postmastcrs-Qeneral, 
Ist grade; Deputy lE^istrar of Co-ojperativc 
Societies, United Provinces; Deputy Superin- 
tendents of the Imperial Survey of India; 
Government Solicitors other than the 

Solicitor and Assistant SoUciior to the 

Government of India; Bfanaging Director, 
Opium Factory, Ghasipur; Officers of the In- 
dian Educational Service and of the Indian Ins- 
titute of Science of 18 years* standing ; Principals 
of major Government Colleges; Kegistrars to 
the Hi^ Courts ; Secretaries to Legislative Coun- 
cils ; Senior Inspectors of Mines ; Assistant Collec- 
tors of Customs ; Divisional Engineers and Assist- 
ant Engineers, Telegraphs ; Executive Engi- 
neers of the Indian Service of Engineers holding 
a charge declared to be of not less importance 
than that of a division ; Officers of the Archaao- 
logical and other Scientific Departments ; Offi- 
cers of the Civil Veterinary Department ; Officers 
of Cltuss II of the General or the Public Works 
List of the Indian Finance Department ; Officers 
of the Indian Agricultural Service ; Officers | 
of the Indian Forest Department; Officers on 
the Superior List of the Military Accounts De- 
partment; Officers of the Superior Bevenue 
Establishment of State Hallways who hold the 
rank of district officer or a position of a similar 
status and Superintendents and Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Police of 20 years’ standing. Principal, 
School of Mines and Geology ; Instructor, Wire- 
less ; Wireless Research Officers, Divisional 
Engineers and Assistant Divisinnal Engineers. 
Wireless; Officers of the Ist Division, Superior 
Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Department 
of 20 years* standing, Superintendent of the 
Government Test House. 

61. Assistant Solicitor to the Government 
of India ; Assistant Director, Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, and Under-Secre- 
taries to the Government of India.. 

62. Agent-General in India for the British 
Protectorate in Africa under the administration 
of the Colonial Office ; Chief Constructor of the 
Royal Hidlan Marine Dockyard at Bombay; 
Consulting Surveyor to the Government Bombay; 
Directors of the Persian Gulf Section and of the 
Persian Section of the Indo-European 'relegraph 
Department ; Directors of Survey, Madras and 
Bengal ; Keeper of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of the India ; and Librarian, Imi>erial 
Library. 

63. Civilian Superintondonts of Ordnance 
Factories ; District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges ; Majors ; and Members of the Indian 
CIvu Semce of 12 years* standing. 

64. Assistant Directors-General of the Post 
Ofiace, 2nd grade ; Assistant Superintendents of 
the Imperial Surv^ of India; Chief Works 
Chemist; United Provinces; Civil Engineer 
Adviser to the Director of Ordnance Factories ; 
Deputy Postmasters-General, 2nd grade : Officers 
of the Indian Educational Service and of the 
Indian Institute of Science of 10 years’ stand- 


ing ; Officer in charge of the Mathematical 
Instrument Office ; Presidency Poetmaaters ; 
superintendent, Bombay City Survey and Land 
Records ; Superintendents and Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Police of less than 20 years’ standing; 
Assistant Collectors of Customs ; Divisional En- 
gineers and Assistant Divisional Engineers, Tele- 
graphs ; Executive Engineers of the Indian Ser- 
vice of Engineers holding a charge declared to 
be of not less importance tirnn that of a division ; 
Officers Qf the Archaeological and other Soientiflo 
Departments; Officers of the Civil Veterinary 
Dep^ment ; Officers of Class II of the Gmieral 
or Public Works List of the Indian Finance De- 
partmeut ; Officers of the Indian Agricultural 
Service ; Officers of the Indian Forest Depart- 
ment ; Officers on the Superior List of the Mi- 
litary Accounts Department; and Officers of 
the Superior Revenue Establishment of State 
Railways who hold the rank of district officer 
or a position of similar status, of 12 years* 
standing. Examiner of Local Fund Accounts, 
Madras; Assistant Commissioners of Income-Tax; 
Instructor, Wireless ; Wireless Research Officers: 
Divisional Engineers and Assistant Divisional 
Engineers, Wireless ; Officers of the let Division, 
Superior Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, Forest Engineers of 12 years' standings 
Works Managers, Indian Ordnance Factories. 

65. Assistant Commissioners (Senior), Nor- 
thern India Salt Revenue ; Assistant Directors 
of Dairy Farms ; Assistant Directors, Railway 
Board ; Assistant Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance ; Assistant Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India; Chemical Examiner for Customs 
and Excise, Calcutta ; Chief Chemical Examiner 
Central Chemical laboratory, Nalnl Tal ; 
Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers in 
Bengal and Bombay ; Commander of the steamer 
employed in the Persian Gulf Section of the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department ; Curator 
of the Bureau of Education ; Deputy Adminls- 
trtaor-General, Bengal; Deputy Commissioner 
Northern India Salt Revenue ; Deputy Com- 
missioners of Salt and Excise ; Deputy Direct- 
tor of Land Records, Burma ; Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners; Superlntendendents of Central 
Jails and Civil Surgeons not belonging to tha In- 
dian Medical Service ; Director, Vaccine Institute, 
Belgaum ; Emigration Commissioners ; Engineer 
and Electrician of the Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Department: 
Examiner of Questioned Documents ; Executive 
Engineers of less than 12 years’ standing : First 
Assistant Commissioner, Port Blair ; Honorary 
Presidency Magistrates ; Judge of the City Civil 
Court, Madras ; Judges of Presidency Courts 
of Small Causes ; lAdy Assistants to the Inspec- 
tor-General, Civil Hospitals; I^gal Assistant 
in the Legislative Departament of the Govern- 
ment of India ; Officers of the Provincial Civil 
Services drawing the maximum pay of the time- 
scale of upwards; Presidency Magtetrates: 
Protector of Emigrants and Superintendents of 
Emigration, Calcutta ; Protectors of Emigrants ; 
Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in Sind; 
Registrars to Chief Courts; Registrar of 
Companies, Bombay ; Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Bengal; Secretary, Board of 
Examiners ; Secretary to the Board of 
Bevenue in the Department of B>evenue and 
Agriculture, Madras, when a member of the Pro- 
vincial Service; Senior Income-tax Officer, 
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]^mbay, and Income*tax Offloera drawing the 
maximum pay of the ttme-soale; and Snb- 
Bepnty Opium Agents. 

1. The entries in the above table apply ex* 
dasively to the persons entered therein, and while 
reffolatlng their relative precedence with each 
otiMT, do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-official community resident 
in India who shall take their place according to 
usage. 

2. Officers in the above table will take prece- 
dence in order of the numbers of the entries. 
Those included in one number will take prece- 
dence inter se according to the date of entry 
into that number. 

. 3. When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table he will be entitled to the highest 
position accorded to him. 

4. Officers who are temporarily officiating 
in any number in the table win rank in that num- 
ber below permanent Incumbents. 

6. All officers not mentioned In the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 

6. All other persons who may not be mention- 
ed in this table to take rank according to general 
usage, which is to be explained and determined 
by the Governor-General in Council in case 
any question shall arise. When the position of 
any such person is so determined and notified, 
it shall be entered in the table in italics, provided 
he holds an appointment in India. 

7. Nothing in the foregoing rules to dis- 
turb the existing practice relating to precedence 
at the Courts of Indian States or on occasions of 
intercourse with Indians, and the Governor- 
General in Council to be empowered to make rules 
for such occasions in case any dispute shall arise. 

8. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown : — 

Oonsnis-General, Immediately after article 37, 
which includes Colonels Commandant ; Consuls, 
Immediately after article 40, which includes 


Colonels ; Vlce-Oonsali, Immediately after arti- 
cle 68, which includes Majors. 

Consular officers de carriers will in their res- 
pective grades take precedence of consular officers 
who are not de carriers. 

0. The following may be given, by courtesy, 
precedence as shown below, provided ‘that they 
do not hold appointments in India : — 

Peers according to their precedence in Eng- 
land ; Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St. Patrick ; Privy Councillors ; Members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India. — 
Immediately after Members of the Governor- 
Gcneral's Executive Council, article 9. 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and the 
United Kingdom, according to date of Patents, 
Knights Grand Cross of the Bath; Knights 
Grand Commander of the Star of India ; Knights 
Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George; 
Knights Grand Commander of the Indian 
Empire; Knights Grand Cross of the Boyal 
Victorian Order; Knights Grand Cross of the 
Order of the British Empire. Immediately after 
the Commissioner in Sind (Article 15); Knights 
Commander of the Bath ; Knights Commander of 
the Star of India, Knights Commander of St. 
Michael and St. George; Knights Commander 
of the Indian Empire; Knights Commander 
of the Eoyal Victorian Order; Knights Com- 
mander of the Order of the British Empire; 
and Knights Bachelor. — ^Immediately after 
the Kesidents of the Second Class, Article 81. 

10. All ladies, unless by virtue of holding an 
appointment themselves they are entitled to a 
higher position in the table, to take place accor- 
ding for the rank herein assigned to their res- 
pective husbands, with the exception of wives 
of Peers and of ladies having precedence in Eng- 
land independently of their husbands, and who 
are not in rank below the daughters of Barons ; 
such ladies to take place according to their seve- 
ral ranks, with reference to such precedence in 
England, immediately after the wives of Mem- 
bers of the Governor-General’s Executive Coun- 
cil. 


SALUTES. 


Persons. No. of 

guns. 

Imperial salute .. 101 

Boyal salute 31 


Members of the Boyal Family .. 
Foreign Sovereigns and members of their 
families. 

Maharajadhiraja of Nepal 

Sultan of Maskat 

Sultan of Zanzibar 

Ambassadors 

Governor of the French Settlements in 
India. 

Governor of Portuguese India . . 
Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies . . 
Ueutenant-Gtovemors of His Majesty’s 


81 

21 

21 

21 

21 

10 

17 

17 

17 

16 


Pl^potenttaries and Envoys .. .. 16 

Governor of Damaun 0 

Governor of Din .. 0 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

When the Sovereign is present in person. 

On the anniversaries of the Birth,*' Acces- 
sion and Coronation of the Beigning 
Sovereign: the Birthday of the Consort 
of the Beigning Sovereign ; the Birthday 
of the Queen Mother; Proclamation Day. 


i On arrival at, or departure from a mill- 
> tary station, or when attending a State 
I ceremony. 
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Fersoni. 

Viceroy and Governor-General . . 


No. of 
Gnns. 

81 


Oooasions on which aalnte la find. 


Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 17 
In India. 


llesldents, 1st Glass .. .. .. 13 

Agents to the Governor-General . • 13 

Commissioner in Sind . . . . . . 13 

Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar . . 13 

Residents, 2nd Class 13 

Political Agents (6) .. .. .. 11 


Command er-in-Chief in India (if a Field 10 
Harshal). 


Commandcr-in-Ghlef In India (if a General) 1 7 

Kaval Commander-in-Cliief, East Indies . • 
Squadron (c). 

G.Os.C. in C.. Commands (d) . . . . 15 

Major-Generals Commanding Districts 13 

(d). 

Major-Generalft and Colonel-Comman- 11 

dants Commanding Brigades (d). 


On arrival at, or departure from, a mili- 
tary station within Indian territories 
or when attending a State ceremony. 

On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On oc- 
casions of a puMie arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, a military station, and on for- 
mal ceremonial occasions such as arriving 
at or leaving a Durbar, or when pa^ng 
a formal visit to a Euling C!hlef. Also 
on occasions of private arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, a military station, if desired. 

^ Same as Governors. 

■^On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
V on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 
J parture from a military station. 

■ I On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
► military station, and on formal cere- 
monial occasions. Also on occasions 
of ^^rivate arrival or departure. If de- 

Same as for military officer of correspond* 
ing rank (see K.E.). 

1 0n assuming or relinquishing command. 

and on occasions of public arrival at, 

' a military station 

within their command. Also on occa- 
sions of private arrival or departure, if desir- 


Permanent Salutes to Chiefs. 


Salutet of 21 gunt, 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Sciodia) of. 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Muscat. The Sultan of. 

Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

* SaltUet of 19 gunt. 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 

Udaipur ( Mewar). The Maharana of, 
Sdlule* of 17 gum. 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundl. The Maharao Eaja of. 

Cochin. The Mhharaja of. 


(^tch. The Maharao of . 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of, 
Karauli. The Maharaja of, 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of, 

Tonk. The Nawab of, 

Salutet of 15 gunt, 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Mabarawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of, 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Midmraja of. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Sana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja ot 
Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of. 


J Within the terrltorleB of the State to which they are attached. 

) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

unless he Is in actual miMtarv crm. 

SftodfSdJlJb^ ■«*«»Mon»slnvltedt<)the «ixtn 
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Khalrpiir. The Mir ot. 
Ktihhngerh. The Mahaiaje ot 
Onh^ The ICaharaJa of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of . 
jampot. The Kawab of. 

Sikkim. The Maharaja ot 
Sirehi. The Maharao ot 

Saluiea of IS yun$, 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhaynagar. The Maharaja of. 
Coooh Behar. The Blaharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab ot 
Jhalawar. The MahaiaJ-Bana of. 
JInd. The Maharaja of. 
Jonagadh. TheKawabot 
Kapnithala. The Maharaja of. 
Kabha. The Maharaja ot 
Kawanagar. The Maharaja of. 
Falaniiiir. TheKawabot 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Bajpipla. The Msbaraja ot 
Batlam. The Maharaja of. 
Trlpora. The Maharaja ot 

Salutei of 11 gum, 
Ajaigarh. The Maharaja ot 
AUiaJpor. The Baja of. 

Baonl. The Kawab of. 

Barwanl. The Bana of. 

Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bilaspur. The Raja ot 
Cambay. The Kawab ot 
Chamba. The Raja ot 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 
Ohbatarpar. The Maharaja of. 
Faridkot. The Baja of. 

Gondal. The Thakur Saheb ot 
Janjira. The Kawab ot 
fhabna. The Baja of. 

Maler Kotla. The Kawab of. 
Mandl. The Baja ot 
Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
MorvL The Thakor Saheb ot 
Karsinggarh. The Baja ot 
Panna. The Maharaja ot 
Padokkottal. The Baja ot 
Badhaapnr. The Kawab ot 
Eajgarh . The Baja ot 
Sailana. The Baja ot 
Safntbar. The Baja ot 
glmnr. The Maharaja of. 
Sttamaii. The Baja ot 
Siikei. The Baja ot 
Tehrl. The Baja ot 


Salutes of 9 ptnii, 

Balasinor. The Kawab (Babi) ot 
Banganapalle. The Kawab of. 

Bansda. The Baja of. 

Baraundha, The Baja ot 
Bariya. The Baja ot 
Ohhota UdepuT. The Baja of. 

Danta. The Maharana of. 

Dharampur. The Baja ot 
Dhrol. Tike Thakor Saheb of. 

Fadthll (Shukra). The Saltan j f , 

Hsipaw. The Sawbwa ot 
Jawhar. The Baja ot 
Baiahandi. The Baja ot 
Kengtong. The Sawbwa of. 

Khllehipur. The Bao Bahadur of. 

Eishn and Socotra. The Sultan ^ f . 

LaheJ (or A1 Hanta). The Sultan ot 
Limbdi. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Loharu. The Kawab of. 

Lunawada. The Baja ot 
Maihar. The Baja of. 

MayurbhanJ. The Maharaja of. 

Mdng Kal. The Sawbwa ot 
Mudhol. The Baja of. 

Kagod. The Baja ot 
Palltana. The Thakor Saheb ot 
Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Bajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Sachin. The Kawab of. 

Sangli. The Chief ot 
Savantvadi. The Sar Desal ot 
Shehr and Mokalla. The Sultan of, 

Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 

Sunth. The Baja ot 
Vankaner. The BaJ Saheb ot 
Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb ot 
Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa ot 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns-. 

Indore. His Highness Maharajadhlraja BaJ 
Bajeshwar Sawal Shri Tukoji Bao Holkar 
Bahadur, a.o.i.B., Maharaja ot 
Ealat. His Highness BOr Sir Mahmud Etuui. 
a.c.i.B., Wall of. 

Travancore. Colonel His Highness Sri Maharaja 
Baja Sir Pala Rama Varma Bahadur. Q.O.B.t, 
Q.o.tB., Maharaja ot 

Udaipur (Mewar). His Highness Mahaiaja- 
dhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Stngh Bahadur, 
o.o.BX, o.o.i.B.,Q.o.y.o., Maharana of. 

SaMtesoflSguns, 

Bikaner. Major-General His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Ganga Stngh Bahadur, O.OJ.L, a.OXi., 
G.O.V.O., a.ii.K., K.o.n., a.p.o,, Maharaja of. 
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kotah, Ll^tenant-Colfmel ;Eii^ Highness 
Ifaharao Sir Umed Slng^ Bahadur, o.0JJ^ 
Q.0.1.B:, g.b:e., Manarao of. 

*Mytore. Her Highness MaharanI Keinapk 
Kanjammannl Ayaru Yanivilas Sannidbana, 
0.1., Maharanl of. 

Ne^. General His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Chandra Shnmshere Jung Bahadur, Bana, 
O.O.B., O.O.8.I., O.O.M.O., Q.O.V.O., B.C.L., 

Prime Minister, Marshal of. 

Patiala. Major-General His Highness Maharaja* 
dhiraja Sir Bbnpindar (ung^ Mahindar 
Bahadur, O.O.8.I., G.O.I.E.. O.O.Y.O., G.B.E., 

A.B.o., Maharaja of. 

Xonk. H. H. Amin-ud-Daula Waslr-ul-Mulk 
Kawab SIT Muhammad Ibrahim All Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.O.8.I., G.0J.E., 

Nawabof. 

Salutei of 17 gum. 

Alwar. Colonel His Highness Sewal Mahara] 
Shri Jey Slnghjl, G.CJ.E., K.O.8.I., Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. Lientenant'Golonel His Highness 
Miiharajadliiraja Sri Sawai Maharaj-Bana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Beo, K.O.8.I., K.o.y.o., Maharaja- 
Eana of. 

Eishangarh. lieutenant-Golonel His Highness 
Umdae Kajahae Baland Makan Maharajadhi- 
raja Sir Madan Sing^ Bahadur, K.o.sj., 
K.O.I.E., Maharaja of. 

Orchha. His Highness Maharaja Mahindra 
Sawai Sir Pratap Singh Bahadur, G.O.8.I., 
G.O.I.E., Maharaja of. 

Sirohi. His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao 
Sir Eesri »ngh Bahadur, Q.O.I.B., K.O.B.I., 
£«-Maharao of. 

Salutes of 15 gum. 

Benares. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, a.o.8.i., g.o.i.b., Maharaja of. 

Jind. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Banbir Singh Bajendra Baha- 
dur, G.O.I.E., K.O.8.I., Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. His Highness Vail Ahad Mohabat 
Ehanji Basulkbanji, Kawab of. 

Eapurthala. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjlt Singh Bahadur, G.O.B.I., 
Q.0J.B., Maharaja of. 

Kawuiagar. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Miaharaja Shri Sir Banjitsinhji Vibbaji, O.O.SJ., 
G.B.B., Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah,G.o.s.i., o.o.i.E., G.o.Y.o., of 
Bombay. 

Bariya. Captain H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Banjitsinhji Mansinhjt, k.o.s. 1 ., Baja of, 

Chitral. His Highness Mebtar Sir Shuja-uS- 
Mulk, K.Q.I.B., Mehtar of. 

Lahej (Al Hauta). His Highness Sultan 
Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bin Ali, K.O.I.E., 
Sultan of. 


Lunawada. , Hii Highness Mahatapa Shri Sir 
Wakha^lnghji Dalelabc^jlf k.o.i^b., Baja ^ot 

Sachin. Major His v Highest Kawah j^iiii 
Ibrahim Mohajned xakut Khan, Mubazarat 
Daula Kasrat Jung Bahadur, Kawao of. 

Shehr and Mokalla. H. H. Sultan Comer bln 
Awad Alkaity, Shamseer Jung Bidiadur, 

^ Sultan of. 

Vankaner. Captain His Highness Baj Sahcb 
Sir Amarsinhji Banesinhji, K.C.I.B., Baj 
Saheb of. 

Salutei of 0 gum. 

Dashahr. Baja Padam Singh, Baja of. 

Dthala. Amir Kasr bin Shaif bin Sof bln 
Abdul Hadi, Amir of. 

lamkhandi. Captain Meherban Sir Parashramray 
Bamchandraray, k.o.i.e., Chief of. 

Kanker. Maharajadhiraja Kamal Deo, Chief of* 

Loharu. Kawab Sir Amir-ud-din Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K.oj.E., ex-Kawab of. 

Tawngpcng. Hkun Hsang Awn, K.8.BC., Sawbwa 
of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 pirns. 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Kawab of). Within 
the limits of her (or his) own territories 
permanently. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 

Udaipur. (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per* 
manently. 

Salute of 19 guns. 

Bharatpnr. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

C!utch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 

Saluteof 17 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Khalrpur. The Ifir of. 

(Within the limits of their own territorioa 
permanently). 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. The Kawab of. 

Kapr^hala. The Maharaja of. 

Kabha. The Maharaja of. 

Kawanagar. The Maharaja of. 

Batlam. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of (heir own territories, 
permanently). 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

Busbire. His Bxoellenoy the Goyemor of. At 
tlie termination of an official yisit. 

Janjira. The Kawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently). 


* Conferred in the first instance during the minority of her son, the Maharaja of Mysore, and 
in the fiapaoity of Begeut, and subeequently continued for her Uletime. 
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SiOiU^i of li ffiins, 

Siivan&^l. Tbo Sar DosAi of Within the llmite df his own terrltoryj 

^rmanently. 

Saiutiu 0/ 5 gunk. 

Abhltfaabi, The Shaikh of Fired by British Ships of War in the F6r« 

sian Gulf at the termination of an official 
tlsitbythis Chief. 

Bonder A bbasL The Governor of .. •* 1 

Lingah. The Governor of VAt the termination of an official visit. 

Huhammerah. The (^vemor of . . . . J 

Muhammerah. Eldest son of the Shaikh of .. Fired on occasions when he visits one of Bis 

Majesty's ships as his father's representa- 
tive. 

Salutes of 3 guns. 

Aiman. The Shaikh of ") 

IMbai. The Shaikh of 

Bas-al'Kheima. The Shaikh of ^Fircd by Biritish Ships of War in the Per- 

Shargah. Ihe Shaikh of ] sian Gulf at the termination of official 

Umm-ul-Qawain. The Shaikh of .. .. j visits by these Chiefs. 

Table of Local Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Isa bin Ali al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 
iifab, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Shaikh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an official 

visit by this Chief. 

(Table of) Provisional Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Council of Ministers (as a whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, wiien a member 
of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not a 
member of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 7 guns, 

Bahrain. The Shaikh of. * 

Kuwait. The Shaikh of. 

Muhammerah. The Shaikh of. 

Qatr. The Shaikh of. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 

Bahrain. Eldest son of tbo Shaikh of, or other'l 

KwvStf the sLlkh of, or other [ Deputy of these Chiefs, 

member of the mUng family. / 

Individual Members of the Council^of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 

(Table ov) Provisional Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

HH Ezoelleney Shaikh Sir Khas'al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 

Q.O.I3.> K.C.8J., Shaikh of Muhammerah. Gulf at the teimlnaticn of an official visit 

by this Chief. 
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Indian Orders. 

The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861i and enlarged in 1866, 
1876, 1897, 1902, and 1911, and the dignity of 
Knight Grand Commander may be conferred on 
Frinoes or Chiefs of India, or upon British sub* 
Sects for importuit and loyal service rendered to 
the Indian BSmpire ; the second and third classes 
for services in the Indian Empire of not less than 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master ithe Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders 
(22 British and 22 In^n)i the second class of 
one hundred Elnights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred CSompanions, exclu- 
sive of Extra and Honorary Members, as well as 
certain additional Knights and (Companions. 

The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together In satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (li) The Star of a 
Knight Grand (Commander is composed of rays 
of gold Issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven*# Light our Guide, also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below, (ill) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria s Boyal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmcunted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds. ( iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand (Commanders) Is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Conunander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbpn two inches in width, of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Comimnion wears from his left 
breast a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight (Commander, but of a smaUer size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at (Calcutta. 

Sovereign of the Order :>-H. I. M. The 
King-Emperor. 

Grand Master of the Order His Exoel- 
enoy the Viceroy and Governor- General of 


India, the Bight Honourable Lord Beading 
P.C. . G.C.B., G Jf.8.I., G Jf .I.B.. G.O.V.O. 

Officers of the Order : — Registrar : Col. the 
Hon. Sir George Arthur (Charles Crichton, 
K.C.V.O., Secretary of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St. James* Palace, 
London, W. 

Secretary : The Hon*ble Mr. J. P. Thompson* 
C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Foreign and Political Department. 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. 1.) 

H. I. M. the Queen-Empress 
H. B. H. The Duke of Connaught 
H. B. H. The Prince of Wales 

Honorary Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.^ 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz'al Khan; 
G.C.I. E., Sardar Arfa*, Amir Nuyan, Shaikh 
of Muhammareh and dependencies. 

Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-ed-Dowleh 
Amir-i-Akram, son of His Boyal Highness 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yemln- 
ed-Dowleh,ZiJ-es- Sultan, of Persia. 

General Sir Bhim Shumshere Jung, Bahadur 
liana, K.C.V.O., of Nepal. 

General Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung, 
Bahadur Bana, G.B.E., K.C.I.E., of NepA 

Honorary Companions. 

H. E. Shaikh Sir Isa bin AU al Khalifah. 

K.C.I.E., Shaikh of Bahrein and Dependencies 
H. H. Sai^d Taimur bin Faisal bin-us-^}dd 
Turki, Sultan of Muscat and Oman. 

Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifah, son of the 
Shaikh of Bahrein. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C- S. I.) 
H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda 
H. H. the Maharana of Udaipur 
The Marquis of Lansdowne 
Lord Harris 
Lord George Hamilton 
H. H. the ^ja of (Cochin 
Baron Ampthill 

Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumshere Jung Baha* 

duT, Bana of Nepal 
H. H. the Maharaja of Orchba 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 
Baron Hardiuge of Penshurst 
n. H. the Begum of Bhopal 
Baron Sydenham 
Sir Arthur Lawley 
Sir John Hewett 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 
H. H. Maharao of Kotah 
General Sir Edmund George Barrow 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kapurthala 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
H. H. the Aga Khan 
H. H. the Nawab of Tonk 
H. H. the Mahanao of Cutoh 
Baron Carmichael of Skirling 
Baron WiUingdon 
H. B. Sir Charles Monro 
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H. a. lUhuM Saja of Bim«l 
H. H. ThAlCaliaiajA of Benarea 
H. H. TheMahaniJaof Patiala 
Sir Arthur Arnold Mirett 
H. H, ThoNawabotBampur 
liiocd Ohelmafozd 
The Earl of Bonaldahay 
H. H. The Maharaja Jam Sahib of Kavanagat 
The Maharaja of Alwat 
Vigoount Inchoape 
Viscount Lee of Fareham 
The Earl of Lytton Baron Lloyd 

Enlghts Commanders (K. C. S. 1.) 

Sir Joseph West Bidgeway 

Sir David Miller Barbour 

Sir Phillip Perceval Hutchins 

Sir Henry Edward Stokes 

H. H.i[aharaoof Slrohi 

Sir William John Onimingham 

Sir John Frederick Price 

Sir Charles Montgomery Blvas 

Sir Henry Martin Winterbotham 

Sir James Monteath 

Lleut.-Ooi. Sir Donald Bobertson 

Sir Hugh Shakeepear Barnes 

Sir Arundel Tagg Arundel 

Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 

Sir James Thomson 

Sir Joseph Banpfylde Fuller 

Llettt.-Col. Arthur John; Baron Stamfordham 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayiey 

H. H. MaharaJ Rana of Jhalawar 

Sir James Wilson 

H. H.Baja of Jind 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H. H. Baja of Batlam 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Kawab of Murshidabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Krishna Qovinda Gupta 

Sir Leslie Alexander Selim Porter 

Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 

Sir Bobert Warrand Carlyle 

H. H. Mahar^a of Kishangarh 

Sir Beginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James MoCrone Douie 

Lord Meston of Agra and Duuottar 

Sir Beniamin Bobertson 

MahacajadhiraJ of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Baehleigh Wynne 

H. H. MahaiaJa of Dhar 

H« H. Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 

H. H. Maharaja of Bhutan 

Sir John Katbaniel Atkinson 

Sir William Thomson Morlson 

General Sir James Willcocks 

SlrM.F.O*Dwyer 

Sir Set^ All Imam 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Sir William Henry Solomon 

F* M. Sir W. B. Birdwood. 

Sir P« Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswaml Alyar 
Sir Edward Albert Galt 
H. H. Kawab of Bfaler Kotla 
H« H. MiMiai^a of Slrmnr 
Sir William BWy Clarx 
Ma|or>Geueral Sir Percy Zachariab Cox 
Sir Steynlng William Edgerley 


Sir Harrington Yemey Lovett 
Sir Bobert Woodbum GUlan 
Maharaj Sri Sir Bhalron Singh Bahadur 
Sir Alexander Gordon Oardew 
Lieut.^Col. Sir Hugh Daly 
Sir 0. H. A. Hill 

H. H. Maharaja Malhar Bao Baba Saheb Pnar. 

Dewas (Junior Branch) 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lient.-Ool. Sir F. E. Younghnsband 
Sir T. Morlson 

Major^Gen. G. M. Kirkpatrick 
Major-Gen. B. 0. O. Stuart 
Sir George Elvers Lowndes 
H. H. Maharajadhiraja Maharawal Sir 
Jowahlr Singh Bahadur of Jalsalmer 
Sir Archdale Earle 
Sir Stuart Mltford Fraser 
Sir John Strathedan Campbell 
Sir Frank George Sly 
H. H. the Maharaja of Datia 
H. H. the MaharaJBana of Dholpur 
Lieut-General Sir William Balne Marshall 
Sir William Vincent 
Sir Thomas HoUand 
Sir James Bennett Bninyate 
Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Bowlatl 
Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Lieui.-Gen. Sir Alexander Stanhope Cobbe 
Sir G. Carmichael 
Dr. Sir M. B. Sadler 
Major-Gen. Sir Harry Trlsoolt Brooking 
Lieut-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
The Bteht Hon'ble Lord Southborough 
Lleut.-Colonel Maharaja Daolat Slng^i of Idar 
The Hon'ble Diwan Bahadnr Sir P. Bajagopala 
Achariyar 
Sir George Barnes 
Sir Edward Maolagan 
Sir WillUm Marrls 
Sir N. D. Beataon-Bell 
Sir L. J. Kershaw 
Sir G. S. Curtis 
Sir L. Davidson 
C. G. Todhunter 
Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir H. B. 0. Dobbs 

Captain His Highness Maharawal Shrl Ban- 
jitsinghjl Mansinghjl, Baja of Barla, Bombay 
i The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Muham- 
mad Shafl 

: Sir William Malcolm HaUey 
I Sir Hamilton Grant 

Sir Muhammad All Muhammad Khan, Baja of 
Mahmudabad 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart. 

Sir Sassoon Jacob David, Bart. 

Sir John Henry Kerr 
Dr. SirTej Bahadur Sapm 
Sir Ludovic Porter 
Sir Havelock Charles 

The Hon'ble Bao Bahadur Sir B. K. Sarma 

The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Bahimtulla 

The Hon. Sir Charles Innes 

General Sir C. W. Jacob 

The Mahara ^ of Slrohi 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler 

The Maharaja of Bajpipla 

Sir Frederick Nicholson. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Sir Frederic Whyte 
Sir Maurice Hayward 
e^AbdurBahim 





Companions (C. S. 1.) 

Bfajor-Oen, Beiaeford Lovett 
CoU Obarles Bdward Yate 
Saidar Jlwan Sln^ 

Col. Qeorse Herbert Trevor 
Lleat.-Oor. Henry fit. Patrick Maxwell 
Sir Arthur Upton Pansbawe 
Pamee Fairbalm Finlay 
Horace Frederick B'Oyly Monle 
Henry Aiken Anderson 
Lieat.-€ol. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Sir Hen^ Evan Murchison James 
Charles William Odling 
David Norton^ 

Sir Edward Eiohard Henry 
Sir Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers 
Henry Farrington Evans 
Sir Frederick Styles Philpln Lely 
George Robert Irwin 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Lloyd BeiUy Richardson 

Robert Burton Buckley 

Charles Gerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

Sir Edwin Grant-Burls 

William Cbarloi Macpherson 

Lt.-Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 

CoL James White Thurburn 

Alfred Brereton 

William Thomas Hall 

Richard Townsend Greet 

Sir Louis William Dane 

Raja Ram Pal of Kutlchr 

Hemann Michael Kisch 

Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 

Sir Frank Campbell Oates 

John Mitchell Holms 

Lt.-Col. Willoughby Pitcairn Kennedy 

Raja Harendra Ohand 

Arthur Delaval Younghusband 

Oscar Theodore Barrow 

Francis Alexander Slacke 

fiaiyid Husain BUgrami 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

Algernon Robert Sutherland 

Sir George Watson Shaw 

William Arbuthnot Inglis 

Romer Bdward Younghusband 

Major-General Herberi MuUaly 

John Alexander Broun 

Col Henry Flnnia 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Alfred William Lambert Bayly 
BCaurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Loohiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Raja Madho Lai of Benares 
Bt^.-Gen. Sir Henry Montague Faklngton 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 

Comdr. Sir Hamilton Pym Freer-Smitb 

Andrew Edmond Castlestuart Stuart 

Norman Goodford Cholmeley 

Walter Francis Rice 

Havilland Le Mesurier 

Cecil Bdward Francis Bunbury 

Ma]ov*General Regmald Henry Mahon 

Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 

Henry Walter Badook 

James Mollison 

Sir Pirajlrao Bapu Sahib Ghatge of Kagal 
John Walter Hose 
Charles Ernest Year Gonment 
Herbert Lovely Bales 


George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
Sir Bdward Vere Levlnge 
Lieut.-CoL Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Herts 
Sir Mahadev Bhaskar Cbanbal 
Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel dive Wlgram 
Herbert Thompson 

Major-General William Burney Bannermaa 

Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Stuart Lockwood Maddox 

Gilbert Thomas Walker 

Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thomhagh Gordon 

Khan Zulflkar Ali Khan 

Surgeon-General George Francis Angelo Harris 

Edmund Vivian Gabriel 

John Stuart Donald 

Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 

Arthur Crommelin Hankin 

Nawab Sir Farid oon Jang Bahadur 

Maulvi Ahmad Hussain 

Horace Charles Mules 

H. H. Raja Sir Bije Chand» Raja of BUaspuj 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Lieut.-Col. Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tallyour 
Michael Kennedy 

Col. Alain Chartier de Lotblniere Joly ds 
Lotbinlere 

Col. Robert Smeiton Maclagan 
Licut.-Col. Charles Mowbr^ Dallas 
Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Mirza Sir Abbas Ali Baig 
Oswald Campbell Lees 
Licut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 
William Exall Tempest Bennett 
William Ogilvie Home 
William Harrison Moreland, o.i.B. 

Col. Lestock Hamilton Reid 
Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Hon. Lieut. -Col. Raja of Lambagraoo 
Lleut.-Col. Donald John Campbell filaoNabb 
Lieut. -Col. Henry Walter George Cole 
Henrv Venn Cobb 

Major-General Gerald Godfrey Qiffard 
Frederick William Johnston 
! William Henry Lucas 
The Thakor Saheh of Sayls 
Arthur Leslie Saunders 
Sardar Sir Daljlt Singh of Jullnnder 
Walter Maude 
Henry Ashbrooke Crump 
H. E. Sir WiUiam James Reid 
Walter Gunnell Wood 
John ComwalllB Godley 
A. Butterworth 
S. M. Edwardes 
Lt.-Col. F. H. Elliott 
Sir Herbert John Mhynard 
Lit.-Col. A. B. Dew 
H. T. Keeling 
H. Sharp 
R. R. Scott 

Col. Sir J. W. E. DongUfl-Scott Montagu c 
Beaulieu 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes-Badler 
Laurence Robertson 
John Ghest Ouimntng 
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Iileat.-Ck>l. Stephen Liuhington Aplin 
Sir James Hofusenuiyne DnBoutoy 
Sir John Bairy Wood 
Major-General Sir Arthur Wlgram llhney 
Ool. L. A. 0. Gordon 
T. A. Ohalmers 
&. Bnm 

0. B. H. Fell 

Major-General Sir W. 0. Enlghl 
Lt.-Ool. 0, Kaye 
Patrick James Fagan 

001. Hormasji Ed^l Banatwalla, i.MJ. 
Lt.-Ool. LaMrrence Impey 

Ool. Beniamin William Marlow 
Lt .-Ool. Harold Fenton Jacob 
Lt.-Gol. Francis Beville Prideanz 
Lt.-0ol. Stuart George Knox 
Col. Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Henry Cecil Ferard 

Cbaries Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 

Evan Maconochie 

Francis Coope French 

Major-General C. W. G. Richardson 

Lt.-Col. A. P. Trevor 

Horatio Norman Bolton 

Major-Oeneial J. 0. Rlmington 

Oolonel H. R. Hopwood 

Brlg.-General B. H. W. Hughes 

H. 8. Laurence 

L. E. Buckley 

C. H. Bompas 

M. M. 8. Gubbay 
Lient.-Gen. R. Wapshare 
Major-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Biig.-General W. 0. Hamilton 
Ueuk-Ool. A. W. N. Taylor 
Major A. J. Anderson 
Major-General Theodore Fraser 
BrM.-General W. N. Campbell 
CoL Thomas A. Harrlwn 
Major-General L. 0. Dnnsterville 
Hw McPherson 

fle^ Fraser Howard 
Lleiit-Col. Herbert Des Yoeuz 
CoL Charles Rattray 
Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Major-General Felix Fordatl Ready 
Cd. Herbert Evan Charles Bayley Nepean 
Lient.-Col. Patrick Robert Cadell 
Lieut.-^. Montagu William Pouglas 
Oolonel Charles Mactaggart 
John Perronet Thompson 
Richard Meredith 
Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
Mannbhai Nandshankar Mehta 
Lieot-Ool. Thomas Wolseley Haig 
Hennan Cameron Norman 
Reginald Arthur Mant 
Colonel Alexander John Henry Swlney 
Brevet-Ool. James Wilton O'Dowda 
Btevet-Lieut.-Col. Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Lieat.-Col. and Brevet*Col. Charles Ernest 
Graham Norton 
Captain Wilfrid Nunn 

Brevet-Colonel (temporary Brigadier-General) 
Hubert Isaoke 

CoiOBel Stewart Gordon Loch 
Ooloiiel (^poraiy Bdgadier-Gen.) William 
KeltyMcLMd 

CoL Frederick James Moberlv 
OoiODSI (temporary Brigaoler-Ctoii.) Rd)ert 
fteSonUe 


Colonel Alan Edmondson Tate 
Major-Gen. William Cross Barratt 
Temporary Brigadier-Ctoneral Sir Edward Hugh 
Bray 

Col. (temporary Brigadier-Gen.) Arthur Howaith 
Pryce Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

Miajor-Gteneral Robert Archibald Oassels 
Alexander Phillips Muddiman 
Frederick Campbell Rose 
Solw3m Howe Fremantle 
Peter William Monie 
Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 
I Bfajor-General Harold Hendiey 
I Ck>lonel Michael Edward Willoughby 
Colonel Edward Arthur Fagan 
Ck)lonel Herbert William Jackson 
Lt.-Ck>l. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
William Pell Barton 

C. F. Payne 
J. L. Rieu 

W. J. J. Howley 
B. P. Standen 
J. L. Maffey 

Lieut.-Col. J. L. W. F. French-MuUen 
Lt.-Col. J. L.R. Gordon, 0. B. 

! Colonel H. A. P. Lindsay 
CJolonel C. W. Profelt 

Nawabzada Haji Muhammad Hamldulla Khan 
of Bhopal 
H. M. R. Hopkins 

R. A. Graham 
Claud Alexander Barron 
George Rainy 
G. R. Clarke 

D. Donald 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Mohmed All Khan KazU- 
bosh of Lahore 
Lieut.-Co]. G. B. M. Sarel 
Col. F. B. Coningham 
Lieut.-Col. D. A. D. MoVcan 
Col. H. G. Burrard 
Col. J. H. Foster Laklu 
Sir Charles Inncs 

E. M. Proes 
L. T. Harris 

A. R. Banerjl 

R. I. R. Glancy 
W. R. Gourlay 
Colonel K. Wlgram, i. k. 

Ral Bahadur Dewan Biehan Das 

Captain Raja Narendra Sah, of Tehrl (Garkwal) 

Arthur Rowland Knapp 

Norman Edward Marjoribanks 

Denys de Saumarez Bray 

Charles Montagu Kinc 

Pandit Hari EJshau Kaul of the Punjab 

S. R. Hignell 
James Crerar 
Oolonel S. F. Muspratt 
W. B. Copleston 
Frederick B. Evans 

Colonel Elvers Bemey Worgan, O.V.O. 
Major-General W. 0, Black 
L. H. Saunders 
G. E. Lambert 

B. 0. Allen 
J. E. Webster 

T. E. Molr 

Diwan Bahadur Eaghuuath Rao Ramachandra 
Rao 
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Major 0. 0. J. Banett 
Nawab Mebrab Khan> Chief of Bugti Tribe 
Sir Godfrey John VigDolee Thomas, Bart 
Oapt. Dudley Burton Na^er North 
E. M. Cook, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

S. P. O’Donnell, 1.0.8. 

P. O.Grlfflth 

Maharaj Shrl Fateh Singh 
J. Huilab 
S. E. Pears 
J. F. Campbell 

G. F. Pad^on 
J. Blilne 

J. Donald 

Lt.-Col. W, F. T. O'Connor 

E. S. Lloyd 
L.F.Morahead 
N.D.Craik 

S. A. Smyth 
Lt.-Col. W. H. Jetferey 

C. G. Adam 

Dlwan Bahadur T. Baghavayya 
BAja Ejaz Basul Khan of Jehangirabad 

D. H. Lees 

H. P.ToUlnton 
A. W. Maonalr 

F. Noyce 

W. Sutherland 
Captain E. J. Headlam 
S. F. Stewart 

D. T. Chadwick 
N. E. Couchman 
F. G. Pratt 

N. Oakden 

E. L. H. Hammond 
Major<General T. H. Symons 

F. Lewisohn 
W. P. Sangster 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, Instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, Jan. let, 1878, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
and 1902 is conferred for services rendered to the 
Indian Empire, and consists of the Sovereign, a 
Grand Master, thirty-two Knights Grand Com- 
manders (of whom the Grand Master is first and 
principal), ninety-two Knights Commanders, 
and an indefinite number of Companions (not 
exceeding, without special statute, 20 nomina- 
tions in%ny one year) ; also Extra and Honorary 
Members over and above the vacancies caused 
by promotion to a higher class of the Order, as 
well as certain Additional Knights and Com- 
panions appointed by special statute Jan. 1st, 
1909, commemorative of the 50th Anniversary 
of the assumption of Crown Govt, in India. 

The Insignia are: (t) The COIIAR of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (<i) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander; comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, havlM thereon Her Majesty 
Queen victoria’s Boyal Effigy, within a purolc 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Im- 
perofriois AiupicMt; and surmounted by an Im^ 
pertal Crown gold ; (ifi) The BAoas, oonsisting | 


of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Koyal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed ImvmtifioiM Aui- 
piciiit surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (te) The Mantle Is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassel! 
attached. On the left side a representation cf 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears : (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size : (b) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

A Companion wears from the left breast a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order H. I. M. The 
King-Emperor. 

Grand Master of the Order E. 

the Viceroy, Lord Heading. 

Officers of the Order The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 
H. B. H. The Prince of Wales 
Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The w-Emperor of Korea. 

Shaikh Sir Kbazal Khan, Shaikh of Moham- 
merah and Dependencies. 

Shaikh Sir Abdul Aziz bln Abdur Bah man 
Buier of Nojd and Dependencies. 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Clemen t-Thomas 
Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 
Cavaliere Filippo De’FilIppi 
General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung, Bahadur 
Bana, of Nepal 

General Sir Judha Shumshere Jung, Bahadur 
liana, of Nopal 

Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bin All of 
Lahe] 

Sir Alfred Martineau 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shere 
Jung, Bahadur Bana, of Nepal 
Gent. Sir Tez Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Bana 
of Nepal 

H. E. The Shaikh of Bahrain and Dependencies 
Sir Yang-tseng-hsin, Chiang Chun and Governor 
of Hsin Kiang Province 

The Beverend Doctor Sir James Carruthers 
llhea Eving, m.a., B.D., ll.d. 

General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung, Bahadur 
liana, Nepal. 

Knights Grand Commanders (GX.LE.) 
The Maharao of Cutoh 
Lord Lansdowne 
Lord Harris 
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The Nawftb of Tonk 
The WaUofKalat 
Mahaisja of Earaali 
Thaknr Sahib of Gondal 
Tfae Blaharala of Benarea 
The BCaharaja of Orobha 
Lord AmpthlU 
Maharao of Bundl 
The Aga Khan 
Lord Lamington 
The Begam of Bhopal 
Sit Edmond EUes 
Sir Walter Laurence 
Sir Arthur Lawley 

Thu Maharaja of Bikaner 
The Ifaharao of Eotah 
Lord Sydenham 
The Nawab of Rampur 
BCaharaja Sir Kishan Farshad 
Lord Hardinge 
Lord Carmichael 
Sir Louis Dane 
Maharaja of Bobbili 
Lord Stamfordham 
Sir Ouy Fleetwood Wilson 
The Maharana of Udaipur 
The Maharaja of Patiala 
The B^ia of Cochin 
The Baja of Pudukottai 
Lord WiUingdon 
The Yuvaraja of Mysore 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 
Maharala of Darbhanga 
H. H. the BCaharaja of Jind 

Lord Chelmsford 
The Earl of Bonaldshay 
Sir Michael Francis O'Dwyer 
Sir Gulam Muhammad Ali, Prince of Aicot 
Major-General Sir Percy Zacharlaii Cox 
H. H. the Maharaja of Indore 
The Maharaja of Cochin 
Sir George Ambrose Lloyd 
The Maharala of Baroda 
The Maharaja of Alwar 
The Maharaja of Kapurtbala 
B. fl« Sir Ugyen Wangohuk, Maharaja of 
Bhutan 
Lord Lytton 

The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 

The Bight Hon’ble Rowland Thomas Baring, 
Earl of Cromer, O.v.o, 

Sjr William Henry Hoaro Vincent, K.0.8.1., 
Kt., 1.0.8. 

H. B. Sir Haroouri Butler 
Sir Reginald Craddock, 

Bt. Hon, Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 
!nie Hon’ble Maharajadhlraja Sir Bijay Chand 
Hehtab Bahadur of Burdwan 
H. E. Viscount Goschon 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

Knitflits Commanders (E. C. I. E.) 

Sir Bradford Leslie 
Sir Arthur Baron Camock 
Baja of Lunawara 
Sir Edward Charles Kayll Ollivant 
Sir Henry Seymour King 
Baron Inohcape 
JTawab of LObam 
Sir Mancberjee Bbownaggree 
Sir Thomas Holdleb 


Sir Andrew Wingate 
Raja Sir Harnam Singh, Ahluwalla 
Sir Alexander Cunningham 
Sir James George Soott 
Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 
Sir Herbert Thirkell White 
Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 
i Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 
Rajs DhirsJ of Shahpura 
I Sir Gangadhar Rao Ganesb, Chief of Mltaj 
: (Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 

Col. Sir John Walter Ottley 
Major-General Sir James E. L. Macdonald 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 
I Sir Fredrio Styles Pbilpin Lelyl 
I Lt.-Gol. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
i Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 
Sir Thomas Henry Holland 
i Nawab Sir Muhammad All Beg 
H. H. Maharajadhlraja of Kishangarb 
Raja of Mahmudabad 
Sir Trevredyn Rasbleigh Wynne 
Sir Richard Morris Dane 
Sir Theodore Morlson 
Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Soallon 
Rear-Admiral Sir Edmond John Warre Slade 
Sir John Benton 
Sir Archdale Earle 
Sir Charles Stewart-Wllson 
Licut.-Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Glover 
Sir Charles Bait Cleveland 
Field Marshal Earl Haig 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 
Sir Henry Parsall Burt 
Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 
Sir Rajendra Nath Mukbarji 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Henry Bcaufoy Thornhill 
Sir Gangadhar Madho Chitnavis 
H. H. Nawab of Jaora State 
H. H. Raja of Sitamau State 
Raj Sahib Sir AniarBiuhjiBanesinbJi( Vankaner) 

Rear-Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 

Sir John Stanley 

Sir Saint-HiU Eardley-Wilmot 

Sir Francis Edward Spring 

H. H. Maharawat of Partabgarh 

H. H. Maharaja of Bljawar 

Sir John Twigg 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Sir Mare Aurel Stein 

Sir Henry Alexander Kirk 

Sir Alhred Gibbs Bourne •. 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macartney 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghusband 

Sir Brian Egerton 

Sir Stephen George Sale 

Sir Prabhasbankai D. Pattanl 

Maharaja of Kasimbazaar 
Lieut.-Ool. Sir John Ramsay 
Sir WUliam Biaxwell 
Sir Faridoonji Jamshedji, ojs.i. 

Sir Moksbagundam Vkivesvaraya 
His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Lleut.-Gol. Sir Percy Molesworth Sykee 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
I Baja Sir Bampal Singh 
I Sir Alexander ^Bdenon Oiaok 



sir Sao Mawng 

Lt.-Ool« l^iiwab Ifollk Sir Umar Hayat Eban 

Sir Bobeit Bailer Clegg 

Sir Henry Wheeler 

Sir Hahadeo B. Ohaubal 

Sir James Walker 

Blirza Sir Abbas AH Baig 

H. H. the Baia of Bilaspur 

Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qal 3 nim 

Lieut.- Gen. Sir Baleigh Gilbert Egerton 

Liout.-Gen. Sir Henry D’Urban Keary 

Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 

Major-Gen. Sir William George Lawrence Beynon 

Baja of Bajgarh 

Bana of Barwani 

Maharaja of Sonpur 

Capt. Baja Sir Hari Singh 

Sir John Barry Wood 

Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 

Thakur Sabeb of Bajkot 

Lleut.-Col. Baia Jaichand of Lambagraon 

Bear-Admiral Sir D. St. A. Wake 

Major-Gen. Sir Alfred Horeford Bingley 

Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 

Ll6Ut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell 

Major-(}en. Sir Godfrey Williams 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 

Sir William Sinclair Harris 

His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul-MnIk of Chltral 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Sir Bahim Bakhsh 

Sir James Herbert Seabrooke 

Sir C. B. Low, 1.0.8. 

Haharaj Eunwar Sir Bhopal Singh 
Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, l.s.o. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 
Maior-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major-Gen. Sir Herbert Aveiing Baitt 
Sir Herbert Guy DarlM 
Major-Oen. Sir H. F. K Freeland 
Baton Montagu of Beaulieu 
Brevot-Lleut.-Ool, Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2nd-Lt. Meherban Sir M. V. Baje Ghorpade, 
Chief of Mudbol 

The Hon'ble Sir W. Maude, i.O.s. 

The Hon*ble Bal Bahadur Sir Bepln Krishna 
Bose. Kt. 

Sir 0. M. Stevenson Moore, i.o.s. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Biohard Wapsbare 
Major-Gdh. Sir Willfrld Malleson 
Major- Gen. Sir Patrick Hehir 

Sir J. G. Gumming 

Sir H. J. Maynard 

H. H. The Nawab of Falanpur 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew Skeen 

The Maharaja of Slrmur 

The Nawab of Malerkotla 

H. E. 0. Dobbs 

The Thakor Saheb of Umbdi 

Sardar Amr Singh of Amritsar 

H. A. Crump 

Sir W. D. Sheppard 

Sir L.C. Porter 

Lt.-Col. Sir A. B. Dew 

Nawab Ehan-I-Zaman Ehan, Chief of Amb 

BaJa Muhammad Naaim Ehan Mir of Hunsa 

B.Maoonochie 

Dr.W. H.WlUo(w 

The Maharaja of Panna 


H. Le Mesurler 
P. J. Fagan 
Sir Norcot Warren 

Baja Sahib Sri Govlnda Krishna Yachendrulu- 
varu, of Venkataglri 
Baja Saiyld Abu Jafar 
Sir C. A. Bell 

Maulvi Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir John H. Biles 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. W. Haig 
Sir John Henry Kerr 
Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 
The Maharaja of Sikkim 
Tlie Chief of Sangli 
Maior-Gcneral G. Q. Giffard, I.M.8. 

Major Nawab Malik Kluida Baksh Khan Tlwana 
Sir H. F. Howard 

Sir A.B. Knapp 
Sir H. L. Stephenson 
Sir B. A. Mant 
Sir B. N. Mitra 

Nawab Muhammad Mnsammil-ullah Khan of 
Bhikrampur, U. P. 

Sir C. H. Setalvad 

Sir Muhammad Habibulla Sahib Bahadur 

Sir H. MaophorsOn 

Sir W. J. Beid 

Sir E. M. D. Chamier 

Khan Bahadur Say yid Mehdi Shah 

Sir A. C. Chat ter jee 

Sir B. E. Holland 

Sir M. B. Dadabhoy 

Sir G. Baincy 

Sir 0. P. BamasWami Ayyar 

Sir S.P. O’DonnoU 

Sir B. P. Standen 

Sir Denys Bray 

Sir H. N. Bolton 

Sir M. V. Josbi 

Honorary Companions (C. 1. E.) 

Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 

Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Uaji Mohammad AH Bais-ut-Tujjar, of Muham- 
morah 

Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaibh of 
Bahrein 

Haidar Khan, Chief of Hayat Daud-— (P^man 

Gulf) 

Mirza AH Karam Khan Shuja-i-Nizam, Dy. 

Governor of Bandar- Abbas 
Lieut.-Col. Ghana Bhlkram 
Lieut.-Col. Faitab Jung Bahadur Bana 
Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut.-Col. Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish — (Europe) 

Lieut. Fran^'ois Pierre Paul Basy — (Europe) 
Colonel Inara Shum Shere Jung Bahadur 
Bana — (Nepal) 

Lieut.-Gol. Bnuban Bikram Bana — (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Shamshere Bikram Bana-^Nep^) 
Lieut.-Ool. Dumber Shumshere Thapa-— (Nepof) 
Lleut.-Col. Jit Jung Sahl— (N^of) 

Lieut.-Gol. Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
EAna-^Nepal) 

Lieut.-Gol. Madan Man Singh Baaniat— (Nepof) 
Lieut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa-— (Nepal) 
Lieut-Col. Chandra Jung Thapa— (N^) 
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Major Uttam Blkram Eaaa— 

Oaptoln Grihmardan Thapa — {Nepal) 

Oaptoin Naning Bahadur Basniat-^^apoZ) 
Bhtkh Abdulla Bin Jaalm, Euler ox Qatar— 
{Pertian Mf) 

Taoyin Chur. Chu-jui-Oh*ih, Tao*yln of Kashgar 
Bheikh Abdulla bln Jalowl» Amir of Hassa 
Nobumiche Sakenobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 

His Excellenoy Muhammad Ibrahim Khan* 
Shaukat-u]-Mulk 

His Bzoellonoy Shaikh Ahmad al Jabir, Shaikh 
of Koweit and dependenoiea 
(Than Sahib Yusuf Bln Ahmed Kanoo, m.b.s. 

(Pertian Oul/) 

Onruji HemraJ (Nepal) 

Mir Suba Austaman Singh (Nepal) 

Bada KazI Marlchiman Singh (Nepal) 

Companions (C. 1. E.) 

OmOEBS OF TEE ORDBB. 

^serstary. The Hon. Major D. G. Ogllvie 
Saaiitrart Brigadier-General Sir Donglas F. E. 

Dawson, o.o.v.o., o.b., o.m.q. 

Stephen Paget Walter Vyvyan Luke 
Charles Edward Pitman 
George Felton Mathew 
Sir Henry Christopher Mance 
MaJ.*Gen. Thomas Eoss Church 
Thakur Bichu Singb 
Benjamin Lewis Bice 
Sir George Watt, M.B. 

Foseph ]^ph Edward John Eoyle 
The Et. Hon. Salyld Ameer All 
Sir Frank Forbes Adam 
Frederick Thomas Granville Walton 

Major-Gen. James Cavan Berkeley 
Sir James L. Walker 
Eayner Chllde Baricer 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry Ellison Adamson 
Berthold Eibbentrop 
Langton P. Walsh 
Edmund Heel 

BreVet*Lleut.-Col. Sir George L. Holford 
Sir John Prescott Hewett 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Percy Polngdestre Leigh 
Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller 
Sir William Turner Thiselton-Dyer 
MaJor*Gen. G. F. L. Marshall 
Edward Horace Man 
Lieut.-G6n. Sir G. L. E. Elchardson 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Richard Camac Temple 
Edward C. S. George 
Sri Bam Bhikaji Jatar 
Fazulbhai Visram 
Arthur C. Hankin 
Adam G. Tytler 
Charles E. Bnokland 
Harry A. Acworth 

Col. C. A. Forteous 
Sir Steyntng W. Edgerley 
Col. W. E. YeUding 
Henry J. Stanyon 
Frederick John Johnstone 
OoL Samuel Haslett Browne 
Frank Henry Cook 
Fiaacis Erskine Dempster 
lle«t.-CoL John Sbakespear 
MaharaJ Bajashrl Sankara Subbaiyar 
Khan Bahadur Sir Naorojl Pestonjl Vakil 
Edwin Darlington 


Dr. Waldemar M. Haflklne 

Bustamji Dhanjlbhal Mehta 

Khan Bahadur Manoherji Eustamjl Dholu 

Sir Benjamin Eobertson 

Duncan James Macpherson 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 

Lieut.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 

P. C. H. Snow 

Liout.-Ool. A. B. Mincbin 

W. T. Van Someren 

Charles Still 

Col. H. K. McKay 

Lleut.-Ool. W. B. Browning 

Robert Giles 

Vishwanath Patankar Madhava Rao 
Col. Walter Gawen King 
Sir George William Forrest 
Lieut.-Col. Frank Popham Young 
Reginald Hawkins Greenstreet 
John Sturrock 
John Stuart Berestord 
Lleut.-Col. Malcolm John Meade 
Edward Louis Cappell 
George Moss Harriott 
Henry Marsh 

Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Melllsh Gurdon 

Eai Bahadur Sir Kallash Chandra Basn 

Henry Felix Herts 

Courtenay Walter Bennett 

Rear-Admiral Walter Somerville Goodrldge 

Col. Solomon Charles Frederick Pelle 

Henry Alexander Sim 

Col. John Crimmin 

Lieut.-Col. Granville Henry Loch 

Fardunji Kuvarjl Tarapurvala 

Sir William Jameson Soulsby 

Col. William John Read Ealnsford 

Major-General Thomas Edwin Scott 

Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austine Waddell 

General Mir Ausaf All Khan 

Subadar-Major Bardar Khan 

Hony. Capt. Yasin Khan 

Sidney Preston 

Sir Murray flammick 

Alexander l#auzun Pendock Tucker 

Lient.-Col. John CUbbom 

Col. George Wingate 

Col. George Hart Desmond Gimlette 

Arthur Henry Wallis 

George Herbert Dacres Walker ^ 

Lisut-Col. Frank Cooke Webb Ware 

Hony. Major Thomas Henry Hill 

Alexander Porteous 

Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

Hon. Lockhart Mathew St. Clair 

Rao Bahadur Pandit Sakhdeo Parshad 

Stuart Mltford Fraser 

Lt.-Gen. Ernest De Brath 

Walter Bernard de Winton 

Algernon Elliott 

Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 

Edward Giles 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred WUUam Aloock 

Arthur Hill 

Douglas Donald 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Raja mkandar Khan; of Hagar 

Sir William Dickson Cmlck^nk 

Charles Henry Wilson 
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Bfto Bahftdnr Bhiram Bandar Lai 
Robert Herrlcit Henderson 
Charles Henry West 
Charles Brown 
George Haddleslon 
Lleut.>Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur D'Aroy Gordon Bannermas 
Bal Bahadur Gunga Bam 
Robert Douglas Hare 
WUliam BeU 

Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 

Bdward Henry Bcamander Clarke 

Webster Bi^le Gordon 

Lieut.-Ool. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Ferram 

Bir C. Sankaran Nayar 

WUliam Ninnis Porter 

Btepben Finney 
Bdward WaUer Btoney 
Walter Home 

0. W. Waddington 

Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji Patel 
Lleat.-Col. Sir W. F. T. O'Connor 
Lionel Tmninger 
David B^e Horn 

Richard Grant Peter Purcell McDonnell 
Commander George Wilson 
Captain Thomas Webster Kemp 
William Harrison Moreland 
Sir Piralirao Bapu Saheb Ghatge, of Kagal 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Ool. Charles Archer 
Lionel Maling Wyncb 
Arthur William tJglow Pope 
MaJor*General William Arthur Watson 
Col. Alain Chartler de Lotbiniere Joly de 
Lotblniere 

Lleut.>Ool. Aubrey John O'Brien 
Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Thomas Robert John Ward 
Major-Genl. Ha^ Davis Watson 
Hon. Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Commander Sir Charles Leopold Cust 
Lt.*Col. Bir David Prain 
Col. William John Daniell Dundee 

Bir Ibrahim Eahimtoola 

Bir Edward Albert Gait 

Robert Grelg Kennedy 

Hony. Col. Arthur Hills Gleadowe-Kewcomen 

001. Henry Thomas Pease 

Lieut.-Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
Lleut.-Col. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Sir John Stratheden Campbell 
Frederick Palmer 

Surgn.*Lieut.*Col. Sir Warren Boland Crooke- 
Lawless 

Lt.-Col. Alexander John Maunsell MacLaughlin 
George Claudius Beresford Stirling 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Lieut.-Col. David Mdville Babington 
Sir Pashamameri Bundaram Aiyar Sivaswami 
Aiyar 

Francis Guy Selby 
Gen. William BiddeU Birdwood 
William Herbert Dobbie 
Lt.*Ooi. John Norman Madeod 
Bear-Admiral George Hayley-Hewett 
Balpb Bailor Hugbes-Buller 


Lient.-Cdl. Francis Frederic Perry 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Diwan Daya Kishen Kaul 
Lieut.-CoL Stuart HUl Godfrey 
Lleut.-Col. Denys Brooke Blakeway 
Maiing Bah-Too 

Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Maoonochy 
WUliam BUisJardine 
Thomas Corby Wilson 
Sir Frederick Loch Halliday 
Percy Wyndham 
Hugh Spmucer 

Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 

Lieut.-Col. Richmond Trevor Crichton 

Albert Claude Verrieres 

Diwan Bahadur P. Baiagopala Aohariyar» 

Muhammad Asiz-ud-din Khan 

Nilambar Mukharji 

Bai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 

John Newlands 

Col. James Henry Elias Beer 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin 

Col. Robert Kell Campbell 

H. E. Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 

Lieut.-Col. Stuart George Knox 

Edgar Thurston 

James Bennett Brunyate 

Frederick James Wilson 

Reginald Bdward Enthoven 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Reginald Hugh Brereton 

WUUam Lochiel Berkeley Souter 

Joseph John Mullaly 

Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 

Sir John Hubert Marshall 

Lieut.-Col. George Grant Gordon 

Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Cbenevix-Treooh 
Archibald Young Gibbs Campb^ 

Andrew Bigoe Barnard 
James Adolpus Gulder 
Walter Cullj^ Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
James Scott 

Frederick William Johnston 

Edward Gelson Gregson 

H. E. Sir William Malcolm HaUay 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Herbert Gerald Tomkins 

Henry Whitby Smith 

Lieut.-Col. Francis Beville Prideauz 

Lleut.-Col. Arthur Prescott Trevor 

Lieut-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 

Col. Charles Mact^gart 

Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

Lleut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shashtri 

Nawab Ka&ar Khan, Chief of the Magasei Trite 

Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamlat Rai 

Robert Charles Francis Volkers 

Alexander Mulrhead 

Alexander Emanuel EngUsh 

WiUiam Rucker Stikeman 

Edward Robert Kaye Bienkinsop 

George Sanky Hart 

Nawah Muhammad BalamuDah Ehap Bahadur 

Hon. Col. Ctoorge Henry Bvang 

Lieat.-OoL Henry Burden 

William Geotge Knight 

Rev. John Anderson Graham 
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Loidf J*iMs KersbAW 
WiUIftm Taylor Oathoart 
Hogh Ifunay 

Pandit Kailas N{iiayan Haksar 
lient-Col. Bmest l^oglas Money 
liieut.-Ool. Hugh Boderiok Stockley 
Major Jolm McKenzie 
Lieut.-Col. Bichard Godfrey Jones 
Llent-Col. James Beed Boberts 
tiletit.<*Col. Lawrence Impey 
Arthur Ernest Lawson 
Albion Bajlnunsr BanerJI 


lietlt-Ck)il. Frederick Fenn Elwes 

Gol. William Burgess Wright 

Mn i^hlbald Smith 

Baja dir GUrbaksh Singh BedI 

Ool. GUbort Walter PaUn 

Col« Bobert Edward Pemberton Plgott 

Col. William Daniel Henry 

Gerald Francis Keatlnge 

Major John Glennie Greig 

daidar Kaoroji Pudan^i 

Brig.-Genl. B. E. T. Hogg. 

Lleut-Ool. 0. A. Barron. 

Leonard William Be 3 mold 8 
Charles Archibald Walker Bose 


Lleuti^Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Bam 3 ay 

Fierce Langrlshe Moore 

Sir Alfred Chatterton 

Major Arthur Abercrom^ Duff 

Lt.-CoL John Lawrence William flrench-MuUon 

Bernard Coventry 

Albert John Harrison 

Sir PrafuUa Chunder Boy 

CoL Francis Baymond 

BfaJor'General sir William Bernard James 

Colonel Sir Sydney D* Aguilar Crookshank 

Sir Edward Denison Boss 


Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
Khan 

CoL Bei^ald O’Bryan Taylor 

David Wann Aikman 

Bal Bahadur Pandit Harl Kishan Kaul 

Lient.-Cul. Frederick William Wodehouse 

BIaior*General Sir Bichard Henry Ewart 

Major-General Maitland Cowper 

Sir Thomas Walker Arnold 

Ueut-CoL Charles Henry James 

Alexander Blake Shakespeai 

Sir John Hope Simpson 

Lt.-Cblooel Hugh Stewart 

Major William Glen Liston 

Major-General Sir Edwin H. de Vere Atkinson 

Walter Stanley Talbot 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Sir Bobert William Layard Dunlop 

HrishIKeshLaha 

Kallni Bhosan Gupta 

Joseph Terenee Owen Barnard 

Lient.-CoL Townley Bichard Fllgate 

Alexander Macdonald Bouse 

Charles Sheridan 

lient. -Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard- Lowsley 
U.-Colonel WiUiamJWlUfld Bickford 
Henry Cuthbert StreatOeid 
LM^oL Sir CeoU Kaye 
SirWi^am Foster 


Sir CoL O. K. Walker 
Sir Jos^ Hcwy Stone 
LleoL-CiE. 0. 8.CnHift>rd 
LleuA-CoL H« B, SL John 


Sardar Appajl Bao Sltole Ankllkar. 

Sir A. P. Muddiman 

Lawrence Mercer 

Major W. L. Campbell 

W. 0. M; Dundas 

P. B. CadeU 

Charles Cunningham Watson 
Abanindra Nath Tagore 
W. H. H. Arden-Wood 
J. B. Pearson 
Col. B. J. Blaokham 
W. 0. Ashmore * 

Hugh Edward Cler^ 

Sir DebaProsad Sarbadbikari 
Frank Charles Daly 
Haji Bukhsh Ellahie, Khan Sahib 
James Gargrave Covemton 
Louis E. B. Cobden-Bamsay 
William Pell Barton 
George Batley Scott 
Bangnath Narstngh Mudholkar 
Baghonatb Venkajl Sabnls 
Col. William Moles worth 
Lalubhal Samaldas Mehta 
Leonard Birley 
Frank Frederick Lyall 


Col. George James Hamilton Bell 
Lt.-Col. I rank Currie Lowls 
Lewis French 

Major Walter Hugh Jeffery 
Bichard Meredith 
Albert Howard 
Major E. D. Wilson Greig 
Harold Arden Close 
Bichard Hugh Tickell 
Frands Samuel Alfred Slocook 


Lieut.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
Thomas Summen 
Kiran Chandra De 
Frank Willington Carter 


Charles Montague King 

‘ , Khan 


Bahadur 


Shiekh Baiz Hussain, 

Edward Bawson Gardiner 
Berkeley John Byng Stephens 
Bear-Admiral Walter Lumsden 
MMor-General Dewan Bishan Das (Jammu and 
KAshmlr) 

Major Frederic Ganntlett 
Lt.-Col. Samuel Bichard Ohristopbers 
Colonel George William Patrick Dennys 
William Peter Songster 
Montague Hill 

Major Frederick Blarshman Bailey 

Sahibzada Abdus Samad, Khan of Bampnr 

Cecil Bernard Ootterell 

Buiemaa HaJi Kasim Bfltha 

Oaptam George Prideaux BiUlet 

Bam Charah MUm 

Ident.-Col. Walter Thomas Grice 

Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Zia-ud-din Ahmed 

U.-Ool. Cecil Charles Stewart Barry 

Col. Cyril Mosley Wagstaff 

Arthur Bobert AndenKm 

Ooi. Charles Henry Oowie 

Kunwar MaharaJ Singh 

David Petrie 

Godfrey Cbaries Denham 

Lt.-Ool. Cbarles Joae]^ Windham 

Herbert George Ofalok 

LL-Col. Charles Hnuy Dudley Byder 

Sir Geoffrey F. deMontmoienoy 




Baja Pratab Singh of All Bajpnr 
BreTet>Iieut.*Ool. Cecil John Lyona AUanson 
Ohnnilal Hatilal Setalvad 
John Bonnan Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Bardar Din Muhammad Khan 

Lionel Linton Tomkfna 

Donglaa Manhall Stralc^t 

Bala Moil (%innd 

Matthew Hunter 

John Tarlton Whitty 

Moaes Mordecal Simeon Gubbay 

Baja Bbagwat BaJ Bahadur Singh of Sohawal 

Major General Robert Gbarlea Mac Watt 

George Paria Dick 

Major William John I^n 

Sheikh Alaqbul Hnaain 

Brigadier-General Cyril Harconrt Boe 

Col. Geor^ Sim Ogg. 

Commander M. W. Farewell 
Major John Bertram Cnnllfle 
Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Colonel William Montague Ellis 
Baja Sir Venganad Vaaudeva Raja 
Col. James Jackson 
James Anderson Dickson McBain 
Christopher Addams-Willlama 
Bai Bahadur Banshidbar Banerji 
Hammett Reginald Ciode Hailey 
Robert Thomas Dundas 
Reginald George Kilby 
Robert Egerton Purves 
Arthur Bradley Kettlewell] 

Lala Bam Saran Das 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad ShaO 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middiemiss 

Major Frederick Borman White 

John Loader Alafley 

Dlwan Bahadur Tlwari Chhajuram 

Seth Chandmul Dhudha 

Steuart Edmund Pears 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Cant. A. G. J. MacIIwaine 

Col. T. G. Peacocke 

Major E. J. Molllson 

ThomM Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 

MaJ. and Brevet-Col. Richard Alexander Steel 

Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 

Lt.-(Jol. Ambrose Boxwell 

Capt. N. B. Badcliffe 

Lt..Col. William OUlltt 

G. Dt Power 

Brig.-General d*Arey Charles Brownlow 

R. W. Bullard 

Lt.-Col. F. W. Badcliffe 

Lt.-Col. B. L. Bagsbawe 

Major Charles John Emile Clerlcl 

Lt.-Ool. A. E. Rawlins 

Sir William John Keith 

Henry Miller 

A. J. W. Kitchin 

W. B. Gourlay 

W. 8.Coatt8 

Lt.-Col. Westwood Norman Hay 
(Tern.) Major B. S. F. Macrae 
Sir Charles Angostus Tegart 
^JorB. B. H. Griffith 
^wan Bahadur Lala BUbasar Nath 
giarles Fraaeis Fitch 

H. Y. Tomiff 


S. M. BurroWa 
P. J. He r t o g 

Col. (Tem.-Coi.) H. A. Young 
Col. J. H. Dickson 
Col. Hugh Alan Oamemo 
Lt.-Col. W. n. R. Dickson 
Col. William Edmund Pye 
Lt.-Oo). S. M. Bioe 
Col.C. B. Stokes 
Major E. B. Gillett 
Commander B. C. Wltbera 
Lieut.-Gol. Edmund Walter 
Duncan William Wilson 
Franoia Sylvester Grimston 
Victor Bay ley 
William Alexander 
John Dillon Flynn 
Col. Shafto Longfleld Craster 
Sidney Robert Hlgnoll 
Henry PhllUps Tomnton 
Sir James MacEenna 
Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col. David Waters Sutherland 
Reginald Isidore Robert Glancy 
Arthur Willsteed Cook 
Thomas Eyobron Moir 
James Crerar 

Henry Robert Crosthwalte 
Hilary Lusbington Holman-Hunt 
Gerald Aylmer Levett- Yeats 

Rai Bahadur Hari Ram Goenka 

Taw Soln Ko 

Jivanji jamshedji Modi 

Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 

Dowan Bahadur Sir Krisbnarajapuram Falle- 
gondal Puttanna Cbetty 
Lt.-Col. John Anderson 
I Robert Glover Jaquet 
Colonel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 
Lt.-Col. (Tempy. Col. Alexander Hlerom) OgUvj 
Spence 

Lt.-Col. Godfrey Lambert Garter 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Rodl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilklngton 
James Alexander Ossory Fitzpatrick 
Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorlmer 
Lleut.-Colonel Terence Humphrey Keyes 
Major Harold Hay Thorburn 
Major Khan Muhammad Akbar Khan 
Mubi-ud-din Khan. Sardar Bahadur 
MaJ.-Gen. Sardar Natha Singh, Bardar Bahadui 
Mal.-Gen. Sardar Pooran Singh. Bahadur 
Lt.-Col. Girdhar Singh. Sardar Bahadur 
Lt.-Col. Haider All Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Philip James Griffiths Plpon 
Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Major James Ainsworth Yates 
Air Commodore David Munro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-CoL Francis Wiliam Pirrie 
Commander Hubert Me Kenzie Salmond 
Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Hell 
Hony. Lt.-Col. Seabume Guthrie Arthur Ma; 
Moens 

Col./Bhoia Nauth 

Major Harold Richard Patilok Dickson 
Major (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owei 
Knox 

Major-General James Arohlbaid Donglai 
Cbariet Rowlatt Watkins 
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John Henry Owens 

Harry 8t. John Bridger Philby 

Miaior Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Major Cyril Penrose Paige 

8ao Xawn Eiao Sawbwa of Eengtang 

Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir Peter Henry dntterbook 

James Donald 

William Woodword Homell 

Harobandtal Vlsbindas 

Lt.-OoL Bawa Jlwan Singh 


Thomas Eyan 
Arthur Wflliam Botham 
Henry Francis Cleveland 
Augustus Henry Deane 
Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 
Harry Nelson Heseltine 
Alexander Langley 
Lt.-Col. Hen^ Smith 
Col* Francis William Hallowes 
Maior Henry Ooddington Brown 
Bobert Colqohoun Boyle 
Lewis Wynne Hartley 
Bai Bahadur Pandit Oopinath 
Jhala Sri Mansinghji Sural Sinbji 
Asststant Surgeon Eedar Nath Das 
Brlg.-General John Latham Bose 
Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Eennion 
Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Eeppel GoUgh 
Tempy. Major Sir John Arnold Walllnger 
Major Edward William Charles Noel 
Colonel William Ewbank 
Lieiit.-Ooi. J. R. Dailey 
Biev.-Oolonel C. M. Goodbody 
Major J. G. Goodenough Swan 
Mi^ CharleB Fraser Mackensie 
Lt.-Gol. John Tsai 
Major ^ril Charles Johnson Barrett 
Major william David Henderson Stevenson 
Captain Bobert Edward Alderman 
MiQor John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
James Laird Kinloch 
Major Alfred James Hu^es 
Nawab Sidyld Nawab All Cbandhurl Khan 
Bahadur 

Sir dande Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry Balkes Alexander Irwin 

William Frederick Holms 

George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Jyotsananath Ghosal 

AJlan Wililam Pirn 

Ctoorge Rainy 

Major Oeotm Henry WilUs 

Lient.-Gol. Ernest Alan Bobert Newman 

Edward Charles Eytaud 

Francis William Bain 

John Desmond 

Sir John Ernest Jackson 

Satdar Bahadur €himam Stn^ 

Kumar Unkar Sins^ 

Dr. Charles Alfred Barber 
Hasarwanil Navioji Wadia 
Brlg.-Genetal Bobert George Strange 
Brlg.-Gteneial Bobert Montague Poore 
Brlg.-Genetal C^ril Frank Templer 
OdOBSl Alfred Joseph Oaroaiia 
Lleul-Ool. Herbert Austen Smith 
Lleat.*Ool. F. A. F. Baroaido» lxa. 


Li6nt.-0olonel Davis Heron 

Major Edmund Tillotson Rioh 

A. V. Venkataramana Aiyar 

BCafot^General Farman AliEhan Satdar Bahadur 

Lieut-Qadlr BakSb Ehan Bahadur 

Roderick Eomell Biemadd 

Colonel Robert Fox Sorsbie 

Brig.-GeneTal A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Brev.-Colonel The Earl of Radnor 

Ooionel'Harry John Bfahon 

Col. F. W. Bagshawe 

Col. F. E. Geoghegan 

Major Harold WhJtemanWoodall 

Lieut.-Ool. Herbert Grenville LeMosurier 

Lient.-Oo]. BoUo St. John Gillespie 

Lleut.-Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 

Captain Francis Beta Davem 

OaptainA. G. Bingham 

Lient.-Col. Frederick William Gee, I.1CA. 

Lieut. -Col. the Lord Belhaven and Stenton, l.A. 
Llewellyn William Lewis 
Lient.*Col. George McPherson 
Lleut.-Col. Norman Emil Henry Scott, I.1I.S. 
Lleut.-Col. W. R. J. Scroggie, i.M.s. 

Major Stewart George Cromartle Murray 

Major Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
Major Guy Sutton Bocquet 
Lieut.-Col. Cnthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 
Lieut.*CoI. Wyndbam Madden Wood 
John Brown Sydney Thubron 
L. S. Steward O'Malley 
ProvaSh Chandra Hitter 
James George Jennings 

SirE. M. Cook. 

Christian Tindall 
Arthur Innes Biayhew 
Anstin Low 

Lieut.-Ool. Andrew Alexander Irvine 

Hubert Dlgby Watson 

George Ernie Chatfleid 

Lieut.-Ool. John Teller Calvert 

Chailee Gilbert Rogers 

Bernard D' Oiler Darley 

Thomas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Pence 

Bertram Beieslord Osmaston 

Lient.-Col. John Hanna Murray 

The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 

Col. Herbert Augustus Iggulden 

Coi. Ridiard Stukeley St. John • 

Brevet-Lient.-Ool. S. S. W, Paddoo 

Ltout.-Ool. Waltei Mason 

WlUUm Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Eennedy Peterson 

Lieat.-Go]. Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 

Lleut.-Col. F. E. Swlntou , 

Lleat.-CoL J. 0. Lamont 

Oapt. Charles James Cope Eendall 

L1eut.-Ool. Muhammad Afxan Ehan 

Sir Ernest Albert Swmour Bell 

Lieat.-CoI. Francis Richard Soutter Gervers 

Oblia John Davidson 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Frederick Wililam Hanson 

Nawab Maula Baksh of Batala 

Colonel Vindeshri Prasad Singh 

Satdar Lakhamgouda Bcsava Prabhu Sir Doial 

Ool. W* W. demetha, LiLB, 
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2 ®!* Barrow Goodfellow 

GoJ. P. Franeit Ooapman 
Major H. J. Cteossley 

Went-Ool. (temporaiy Col.) W. A. Gordon 

Lleiit«*Ool. j. ]>• Graoam 

Ident.oOoI. 0. B, Alexander 

Major and Brevet-Llettt.-Ool. W. H. Hamilton 

Lient.*^!. 0. A. Sprawson 

Major H. 0. Prescott 

Commander J. O. Ward 

Temporary Major 0. F. Macpherson 


«ai • aaJkcvvuaawAflUii 

Captain F. C. 0. Balfour 

Col. P. L. Bowers 

H. A, Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

Lt.-CoK 0. L. Peart 

Col. H. De 0. O'Grady 

Lieut.«Col« A. de V. Wiiloughby-Oabome 

Lieut.*Gol. F. McOonaghey 

Hon. Brigadier-General J. E. Gaussen 

Major G, B. Murray 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdaa 
Khan Bahadur Hhwaja Yusaf Shah 
K. B. Marjorlbanks 

E. D. Bell 

Eai Bahadur Eala Earn 
Lleut.-Col. H. 0. Beadon 
Lt.-Ool. H. C. Barnes 

H. Clayton 

O. B. Petman 

F. A. M. H. Vincent 
Sir E. Clarke 

M. J. Cogswell 
Lieut.-Ooi. J. J. Bourke 
Lieut.*Co]. J, Stephenson 
H. H. Haines 
E. 8. Hole 

Oursetjl Nowroji Wadla 
E. Teiohman 
D. Olouston 

^Ja ^hadur Eao Jogendra Narayan Eay 

W. J. Bradshaw 

Lleut.-Col. E. A. Needham 

J. Crosby 

Sir Charles Innes 

P. P. J. Wodehonse 
Captain E. I. M. Barrett 
S. F. Stewart 
Lieut.«Col. P. L. O’Neill 
Major G. G. Tolly 
Major A. P. Hanning 
Majors. H. F.M. Tyler 
Col. H. W. E. Senior 
Lieut.-OoI. E. H. Maddox 
Col. H, W, Bowen 

Col. J, B. Keogh 
Col, B. A. Porch 
Lieut.-Col. A. B. Fry 
Col. A. y. W. Hope 
L eut..CoI. L. B. Gilbert 
Lieut..Col. W. D. A. Keys 
Lleut-Col. W. M. Anderson 
5®jor H. Murray. 
yJof C, de L. Christopher 
Malor F. M. Oarpendale 
Major A. H. 0, Trench 

Major L. F. Nalder 
Major 0. G. Lloyd 

??“?<»«» Oaptrin E. Mun 
^ieut, (temporary Ool.) Q. Evans 


Lleut.-Col. S. H, Slater 
Agha Mirza Muhammad 
Sir B. Bonham-Carter 

Howell Jones 

Col. W. B. Wilson- Johnston 
Major W. S. E. May 
W. E. Dockrlli 
G. M. O’Eorke 
Capt. 0. E. Watson 
Capt. 0. Mackenzie 
Capt. J. B. Hanafln 
Major M. C. Eaymond 
W, H. J, Wilkinson 
Lieut. -Col. J, B. Jameson 
MaJor-Gener\l A. O. Wauchopo 
Col. G. F. White 

Hon. Major R. W, Hildyard-Marris 

Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan Bahadur 

Col. E. M. Betham 

Major-General W, C. Black 

Col. E. E. P, Boileau 

Col. W. L. J, Carey 

J. A. Cherry 

Col. (temporary Brigadler-Genl.) G. Christian 
Co . (temporary Brigadler-Genl.) H. E. Cook 
gol.(tei]^wj Brigadier-Genl.) F. W. H.Cox 

Major ‘ e.'g, J. Hall 
Major D.E. 


Lleut.-Col. L. Hirsch 
Col. C. Hodgkinson 
Major G. Howson 
Lieut.-Col. K. M. Kitkhope 
Lieut.-Col. F. 0. Lane 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrence- Archer 
Col. E. S. Maclagan 
Lt.-CoI. G. G. C. Maclean 
Lieut.-Col. 0. N. Moberley 
Col. H. C. Nanton 
E. P. Newnham 
Lieut.-Col. S. J. Eennle 
Lieut.-Col. J. E. Eeynolds 
Lieut.Gol. L. Stuart 
Lleut.-Col. J. W. Watson 

E. B. Wilson 

Major-Gen. N. G. Woodyatt 
Lleut.-Col. H. N. Young 
Lieut.-Col. E. L. Mackenzie 

! Col. (temporary Brigadier-General) F. W. D. 
Quinton 

Lieut.-Col. C. N, Watney 
Hessalder Habibur Rahman Khan, Khan Sahib 
Col. Chartes Fairlie Dobbs 
Major George Stuart Douglas 
Major CharlM Edward Edward-Collins 
Col. H^h Edward Herdon 
i Major Harold Berridge 
Col. M.E.W. Nightingale 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sundar Singh 
Sir H. Moncrieff Smith 
Sir F. St. J. Gebble 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Mian 
Muhammad 
S. S. Ayyangar 
J. A. Elchey 

F. W. Woods 
A. T. Holme 

G. G. Sim 

Lieut.-CoI. C. A. Smith 
Lietit.-Gol. F. E. Nethersole 
E.S. Troup 
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K.B. W.ThonuMi 
Llaii«.-€loL J. A. Steveni 
A«Bieb]ier 
y. DftWBoa 
Sir O. Andenon 

Ool. Bao Bahadur Thakiir Sadnl Singh 
Salyid Niir*ttl*Hada 
Col. John Anderson Deaiy 
Major-General Barry Ohrfftopher Tytler 
Hajor-(}eneral A. L. Tarver 
Major-General Cyril Norman Mhomnllen 


CM. Harry Beaudiamp Douglas Baird 
Ool. OeeU Norris Baker 
Ool. Harry Dixon Packer 
Temporary Lleat.-Ool. John Frands Haawell 
BrevH*Lleut.-OoL Henry Charles Swinburne 
Ward 

Brevet-Lteut.-Ool. Henry Franols Wickham 

Llent.-OoL Duncan OgUvla 

Major James Scott Pitkeathly 

Lt.-Col Charles Bdward Bruce 

Major Alexander Frederick Babonau 

2na-Lient. Arthur Vernon Hawkins 

Ernest William Tomkins 

colonel Campbell Coffin 

P. Harrison 

W. C. Benouf 


Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 
Lt.-Col. E. Vemey 
E. 0. S. Shuttleworth 
Lt.-Col.C.E.A. Bond 
J. Eeid 

C. W. £. Cotton 
C. M. Hutchinson 
Major Sir F. H. Humphrys 
Major F. W. Gerrard 
E, S. Pearson 
C. T. AUen 
C. B. La Touche 
Cawasji Jehangir 
A.K.&Utra 

OoL Leslie Waterfleld Shakespeare 
Ool. C. B. E. Francis Kirwan Mocquoid 
Oapt. B. J. Calveley Hordern 
John Comyn Higgins 
JoHm Henry Hutton 
John Brown Marshall 
Major dendon TurberviUe Daukes 
Ool. (temporary Brigadier^ General) G. P. Citnp- 
bell 

Lieut.-CTol. H. L. Crosthwait 
0. lAiimer 
Col. £. H. Payne 
Lieut.-Col. 0. £. B. Steele 
Cd. T. Stodart 

Lieut.'C^l. E. C, W. Conway Gordon 
Col. C. Hudson 


Col. H. Eoss 
Col. D. M. Watt 

Lieut.-Col. Ikbal Muhammad Khan 
Dlwan Bahadur Diwan Daulat Eal 
Michael Keane. 

James David Sifton 

Lieut.*Colooel PhiUpSykes Murphy Burlton 

Sir Charles Morgan webb 

David Thomas Chadwick 

Harry William Madean Ives 

Obarles Maurice Baker 

William Alexander Marr 

Geoffrey Letham Corbett 

Edmund Henry Salt James 
John Tndor Gwynn 


Lieut.-Ool. David Maedonaid Davidson 
Lieut.*>Col. Frederick O'Kineoly 
Lieut.*Col. William Frederick Harvey 
Honorary-Col. Lionel Augustus Grimstoo 
Lieut.-CoL John Lawrence Van Geyzel 
Colonel Sydney Frederick Muspratt 
Major Henry George Taux 
Arthur Charles Eumboll 
Hugh Charles Sampson 
Doctor Bdwln John Butler 
Alexander Waddell Dods 
Sir Dadiba Merwanji Dalai 
Sir Eal Bahadur Gopal Das Bhandari 
Eai Bahadur Jadu Nath Muzumdar 
Jehangir BehramB Murzban 
Naiayen Malhar Joshi 
Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
Frank Herbert Brown 
Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 
Colonel Clement Arthur Mllward 
Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 
bieut.-Ool. Henry Warwick Dlius 
Major Frederick Lawrence Gore 
Major Alexander Henderson Bum 
Lieut.-Ool. Alfred Eugene Berry 
Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell McKelvle 
Lieut.-Gol. Charles Harold Amys Tuck 
(Lionel Henry George Young 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 
Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwin (^laidiam Jukes 
Ernest Burdon 

Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan 


Herbert Edward West MartindcH 
Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn Eobins Abbott 
James Cowlishaw Smith 
John Eicbard Cunningham 
Stephen Cox 
Leslie Maurice Crump 
Hugh Kjmaston Briscoe 
Major-General Henry Elvers NevGl 
Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Deare 
Henry Vernon Barstow Hare-Scott 
Captain Lewis Macclesfield Heath 
Major Lionel Edward Lang 
Bai Bahadur Milkhi Earn 
Eao Bahadur Kesho Govind Damle 
James Walls Macklson 
Arthur Lambert Playfair 
MaganlalThakordas Balmukundas Modi 
Doctor Mohendra Nath Banarjee 
Col. (Honorary Brigadier-General) Henry 
Arthur Lane 
Basil John Gould 


Major-General John Blackburn Smith 

<^1. Francis Hope Grant Hutchinson 

Francis Pepys Eennie 

Lt.-CJol. Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 

Malcolm Caird McAlpin 

Edward Arthur Henry Blunt 

Lieut.-Col. James Entrioan 

Alexander Carmichael Stewart 

Walter Frank Hudson 

Adrian James Eobert Hope 

John Willoughby Meares ^ ^ 

Lieut.-Colonel Eobert Frasor Standage 

Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 

Bdward Francis Thomas 

Bdward Luttrell Moysey 

Thomas Stewart Maepbenon 
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Oim>bell Arnisticmg 
Hoiaoe WllHai^ii 
Alexaader Kewmarch 
Gerard Anstiuther Wathen 
51^ B^ur MlrSharbat Kban 
Natha Singh Bardar Bahadur 
Baja lUnUoll Singh Boy 
5*^ Naaarvanjt Hormaali Chokay 

Baja Chandra Chur Singh, o( Atta Chandapdr 
William Scott Burraut 
Archibald Gibson HcLagan 
Alexander Marr 
Lawrence Morley Stnbba 
Lt.‘Colonel Robert St, John Bickttan 
James Macdonald Dunnett 
Lieut,-Col, Michael Lloyd Felfrar 
Levett Mackenzie Kaye 
Oonn;on Jonathan Webster Mayne 
Walter Swain 
Cyril James Irwin 
Lancelot Colin Bradford Glascock 
Bichard^Jloward Hitchcock 
Bdwin Lessware Price 
Bal Bahadur Chunl Lai Baau 
Cecil Prank Beadel 
Qavln Scott 

Horace Mason Haywood 

Major the Honourable Piers Walter Legh 
Harry Tonklnson 
Arthur Edward Kelson 

Kunwar^Ja^^^^asfl^^”**^^ 

Doctor Kelson Annandale 
Lieut.'Col. Andrew Thomas Gage 
IJeut.'Col. John Phillip Cameron 
Lieut. *00!. Charles Eckford Luard 
Frederick Alexander Leete 
Tieut-Ool. Henry Bass 
C aptain Victor Felix Gamble 
Major General Allred Hooton 
Arnold Albert Musto 
Abdoor Bahim 
John Arthur Jones 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Keshab Chandra Boy 
Bfajor Henry Benedict £y>x 
U. Po Tho 

Captain Albert Gottleib Puech 

Kaoioji Bapooji Saklatwala 
WUllaorStantiaU 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Abdul Hamid 
Bao Bahadur Thakur Harl Singh 
W. Alder 
J. B Martin 
Lt.-CoL D. J. Mitchell 
Lt.<€ol. B. H. Chenevlx Trench 

E. G. a Peel 

F. F. ^aden 

A. F, L. Brayne 
E, 0, Handyslde 
C. G, Barnett 
Lt.-Co|. A. Leventon 
Lt.- 0 ol. T. Hunter 

MoGkrrison 
J,W.BhQro 
g, Q, Haig 

Bhau Bahadur Mulhammad Baaullah Sahib 
aif^MasweU 

Kim Mddur Hohammad Seer Bag! Kim 


Bahadur Muhammad Hayat Khan 
Kureshl of Sobbowal 
Major the Bev. O. D. Bame 
J. Bvershed 
Saw Hke Swaba 
L. Graham 

C* A. H» Townsend 
® . W. Legh 

Mr. Justice H. P. Duval 

J. 0 . Ker 
P. F. Blon 
W. Si Bremner 
Pi Si Kedah 
Oi Douchal^. 

Coionbl W. M. Coldstream 
Ci W i GWsmne 
A. B. Ewbank 
Dr. B. L. Dhingta 
SHmant Jagdeo Aao Piiar 
Maulvi Kltam>ud-Din Ahmed 
Sahlbsada Sultan Ahmed Khah 

Pi Qi Aogers 
Ci W. Dunn 

A. E. Qibsoh 
Major G. H. Bussell 

B. J . Glancy 
H. B. Glaytoh 
E. W. Pi Sims 
Maung Mauhg By A. 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Karayana Singh 
W. T. M. Wright 

A. N. Mohsrley 
The Rev. E. M. Macphail 
Llent-Col. Q. A. Hearne 

C. B. W. Jones 
Colonel A. Heard 
G. L. Majumdar 
P. E. Percival 
L. O. Clarke 

K. N. Knox 

E. Coman Smith 
Major G. 0 . S. Black 
Mirza Mobamed Ism all 
J. M. Ewart 

Raj Bahadur T. W. Sadhu 

W. J. Lister 

B. Venkatapathlraju 

F. Clayton 

Diwan Bahadur Shrinivasa K. Rodda 

F. Young 

Rai Bahadur Gobind Lai Sljuar 
Saian Bahadur Sardar Asgbar All 
A. W. Street 

G. H. Rudkin 

R. B. Thakur Mangal Singh of Pokaran 
Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava-Pillai 
A. R. L. Tottenham 
A. A. L. Parsons 
F. C. Turner 
J. A. L. Swan 

H. G. Billson 
Colonel O. H. Bensley 

H. O. Turner 
T. G. Rutherford 
Major 0 . D. OgRvie 
Lieut.-Colonel E, C. G. Maddock 
F. Anderson 
Ci. Ounninghaui 
Major O.K.Daly 
Lieut.- Colonel J, 0 . B. Vaughan 
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F. 0, Crawford i 

H. Calvert 

U. He 

Lieut.-Col. the Eevd. W. T. Wright 
Eal Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Qhoso 
Eai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhurl 
D Iwan Bahadur T . Bangacharly ar 
W, L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jawahir Singh 
Lieut. (local Captain) Hissam-ud-Din 
Bahadur 

Khan Bahadur Shah Nawaz Ehan Bhutto 
Bao Bahadur D. B. Baghublr Singht 
Khan Bahadur K. Eustoniji 
Lieut-Col. R. P. Wilson 

G. R. Thomas 

H. Tircman 

A. D. Ashdown 
T. H. Morony 

C. W. Lloyd Jones 
H. A. Crouch 

W. Gaskell 

D. G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. Hingston 

R. P. Hadow 

liieut-Col. W, D. Smiles 

J. M. Clay 
Major J. A. Brett 
Major H. R. Lawrence 

A. M. MuftfnlllATi 

Gazl Azizuddin Ahmad 
Oscar De Glanville 

K. B. Nawabzada Saiyld Ashrafun Din Ahmad 
K. B. Behramji Hormasjl Nanavati 
Surendra Nath Mullick 

J. R. D. Glascott 
Col. S, H. E, Nicholas 
H. A. F. Lindsay 
Lieut. -Col. A. D. Maepherson 
Kashinath Shriram Jatar 
Rao Bahadur Yangal Thlruvcnkata Krlshnama 
Acharya Avargal 

G. WUes, 

Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 

B. R. Foy 

B. A. CoUins 

R. R. Maoonachle 
P. Hawkins 
J. Wilson-Johnston 

C. M. King 

H. W. Emerson 
P. A. Kelly 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. D. Megaw 
B. 8. Klsch 
F. D. AsooU 
Major B. R. Relilly 
H. 8. Crosthwaite 
Major R. H. Bott 
Jadu Nath Sarkar 
P. Hide 

F. W. Sudmersen 
The Rev. A. E. Brown 
Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma. 

Tke Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order vas InsUtuted Jan. 1, 1S76, 
and tor a like purpote with the simultaneoasl; 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It con* 
ilsU of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female relaUves of 
lodlan Prinoee or of petions who have held 
djnspiciioiif olQoee In connection with IndlCi 


Badge, the Royal C^her in jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I. 

Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA, 

Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 

Her Majesty The Queen 

H. M. the Queen of Norway 

H. R. H. the Princess Royal 

H. R. H. the Princess Victoria 

H. M. The Queen of Roumania 

H. R. H. Princess Beatrice 

The Ex-Duchess of Cumberland 

H. R. H. The Princess of Hohcnlohe. 

Langenburg 

H. R. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of 

Argyll) 

H. R. H. the Princess Frederica Baroness of 

von Pawel-Rammingen 

H. I. & R. H. the Grand Duchess Cyril of Russia 

H. fl. the Princess Marle-Louise 

Baroness Kinloss 

Lady Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 

Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 

Dowager Marchioness of Duflerin and Ava 

H. H. Maharanl of Cooch-Behar 

Bilarchloness of Lansdowne 

Baroness Harris 

Constance Mary Baroness Wenlock 

H. H. Maharanl Sablb Chimna Bai Gaekwar 

H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 

H. H. the Dowager Maharanl of Mysore 

Lady George Hamilton 

H. H. the Maharanl Sahlba of Udaipur 

AUce, Baroness Northcote 

Amelia Maria, JLady White 

Mary Katherine. Lady Lockhart 

Baroness Ampthill 

The L%dy Willingdon 

Ckiuntess of Minto 

Marchioness of Crewe 

H. H. Begum of Bhopal 

Lady Victoria Patricia Helena Ramsay 

Frances Charlote; Lady Chelmsford 

Countess of Reading 

H. H. Maharanl Sakhiya Raja SahiLa Sdndla 

Alijah Bahadur of Gwalior 

Distinctive Badges* — An announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar Li 1011, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of * Diwan Bahadur ', * Sardar Bahadur*, 
* Khan Bahadur *, *Ral Balkdur ', * Rao Baha- 
dur ', * Khan Sahib *, Rai Sahib * and * Rao 
Sahib *. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations wen 
issued :—(l) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King's effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar. Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Bao Sahib. (2) The bwdge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one Inch and a half In wldtE which 
tor the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
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shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for ] 
the titles of Eai and Bao Bahadur light 

red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Bai and Bao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Fress Kute Issued In Kovember, 1914, 
states: — ^The Government of India have recently 
bad under consideration the question of the 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
Badge itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
conjunction with other decorations, they should 
to^laoed immediately after the Kaiaer'i-Hind 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal.— This 
medal was Instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Anny Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non 'Commissioned 
oi&oers of the regular and other forces in India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII. and on the reverse a laurel wreath enoircl* 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
medal. If inches in diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon 1| in. wide, with 
blue edges f in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit. — This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E. I. Co. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
referenoe to length of service or good conduct. 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 


The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon If in. 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 

Order of British liidto.— This wss 

instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native oommissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army. 
Since 1878, however, any person .European or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or oolonr. 
The First Wass consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star In. in diameter. The centre is 
occupied by a lion statant gardwit upcm a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 

in. In diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for su^nsion 
from the neck. The Second Class Is In. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre: 
there is no crown on this class, and the 8U8i)end 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahauur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day : 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal.— ThlJ 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “ a non-wm- 
mlssloned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal" : but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 


conuuct in DUO UOIU. Vue . 

from one class to another the star Is surrendered the M. S. med^, but the 
to the Government, and the superior class It will cease. ^ the }® 


substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration. 

The order carries with it an Increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and In the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, If in. in diameter, 
having In the centre a ground of dark blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the Inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
WEcaths of laurel In gold. The Seomid Class 
star liwof silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver.' GBOBGIVB. 


bust of Queen Victoria facing left, a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kaisar-l-Hlnd. On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath ^f 
palm tied at the base, having a star l^neath ; 
Ktween the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritorious service. Within tile palm wrenth 
is the word India. The medal, If to. to dia- 
meter, is suspended from » 
of a red ribbon ll in. wide. The medals Issued 
during the reigns of Queen Victoria's sucoes- 
sots bear on the their tot to profile 

with the legend altered to BDWABrDVB or 


THE KAISAR I HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted In 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrantr— which 
was amended in 1001 and 1912 — being as 
follows:— ‘ Wliereas We, taking Into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
Important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the pubUo interests of Our said Bmpirei 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 


pediency of dlBtinguUhtog SJ 

ome mark of Our Royal favoM. Now tor 
he purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
ks that of thus distinguishing such ®®rvlws 
kforesald; We toive tostitntod and cr^^ 
ind by these presents for TJs, Our Heirs 
ind luccessors, do Institute ^d 
Dew Decoration." The decorotlon_ Is styled 
"The Kalaar-i-Htod Med^ for 
vice in India ’* and consists of two classes. 
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Tbe Medal li an oval ehap^ Badge or Deco- 
ration-in gold for the Tint Otan and In 
tihrer for the Second Clew— with the Boval 
Cypher on one tide and on the rerecie the 
word! ** Kalsar-i-HInd for TnbUo Serrloe 
In India ;** It li enepended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 


Bedplents of the 1st Class. 


Abu Naer Muhammad Yahia« Khan Bahadur 
Abdns iThaw of Bampur 

Achariyar, Diwan Bahadur Tirumalal Detik 
Acbar^r, Diwan Bahadur V. Krishna 
Ayyangar Bamanuya 
Advani, H. 8. 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Qazl Khalll-ud-DIo 
Alexander, A. L. 

Amarohand, Bao Bahadur Bauman yan 
AnepthiU, Bfargatet, Baroness 
Anderson, The Bev. H. 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ayyar, Dr. P. 8. A. caiaudrasckhara 

Baird-Smith, J. B. 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 
Baiietii>airP. C. 

Banks, Mrs. A. E. 

Barber. Benjamin Bussell 
Barber, Bev. L. 

Barnes, Major Ernest 

Basu, Sir Kallas Chandra, Bal Bahadur 

Beals, Dr.; American Marathi Mission, Bombay 

Bear, Mrs. Oeorglana Mary 

Beaty, Francis Itontagu Algernon 

Beek, Mias Emma Josephine 

Bell, Lt.-Ool. Cliarles Thornhill 

Benson, Doctor (Mias) A. M. 

Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Bertram, Bev. Father F. 

Bee tall, A. H. 

Bhandarl, Bal Bahadur Ctopal Das 
Blkanlr, Maharaja of 

Bintiey, Major-Qeneral Alfred 
BIwalkar, Sardar Parashram Krlshnarao 
Blanche Aimle, Sister 
Blowers, Commissione, Arthur Bobert 
Bonington, Max Carl Christian 

Booth-Tuticer, Frederick St. Oeorge de Lautoui 
Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 
Bott, rartain IL H. 

Brahmaohari, Bao Bahadur U. K. 

Biaml^, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Denys DeSaumares 
Broadway, Alexander 


Brown, Bev. A. E. 

Brown, Dr. Miss E. 

Brown, Bev. W. E. W. 

Bmnton, Fames Forest 
•Buchanan, Bev. John 
Bull, Henry Martin 
Burn, Blchard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 


Oacieton, Marcus Bradford 
Carl]^e. IiSdy 
Osrmlohael, Lady 
Carter, Edward Clark 


Castor, Ideiit.-Ck>l. B. H« 

Ohand, Sakhi, Bai Bahadur 
Ohand, Bal Bahadur LiUa Tara 
Obaptnaut B. A. B« 

Chatter^; Alfred 
Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Ohaudhuri, Baja Sarat Chandra Bal 

Chetty, Dewan Bahadur K, P. Puttanna 

Chitnavis, Shankar Madho 

Coldstream, William 

Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Copeland. Theodore Benfey 

Coppel, Bight Bev. Bishop Francis Stephens 

Oousens: Henry 
Cox, Arthur Frederick 
Crawford, Francis Colomb 
Crosthwaite^ The Bev. 0. A. 

Crouch, H. N. 

Currimbhoy, Mahomedbhoy 


Dane. Lady 

Darbhanga, Maharaja of 
Darbysbire, Mlsa Bnth 
Das, Bam Saran 
Das, Sri Gadadbar Bamanuj 
Dar, Bai Bahadur Lala Mathra 


Davies, Arthur 
Davies, Bev. Can. A. W. 

Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles HuttOn 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 


Debt, Bavl Mnrari Kumari 
Devi, Maharani Parbaai 
deLotbiniere; Lieutenant-Colonel Alain 0. Joly 
Devdbar, G. K. 

Dewas (^Junior Branch), Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness tbe Banl Sahiba Luxmlbai, 
Pavarof 

Dbingra, Dr. Beharl Lai 
Dob86n> Mrs. Margaret 


DuBem; Amedee George 
DnBem, Jules Emile 
Dyson, Ck>lonel Thomas Edward 
Earle, Tbe Hon*ble Sir Arcbdale 


Evans, The Bev. 

Ewing, The Bev. Dr. J. 0. B. 

Fatina Sldbika, Begum Sabeba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrook^ Mrs. M. E. A. 

Francis, Edward Beloham 
Gam, Diwan Bahadur D. Scshagirl Rao Pantulu 
Gam, Diwan Bahadur M. Bamaohandim Bso 
Pantulu 

Garu, Diwan Bahadur Baghupati Venkata- 
ratnam Nayudu 
Ghosal, Mr. ^otsnanatb 
Glazebrook, K. S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 


CkM,l>r.aO. 

Oulnaa; Denis 

OampboOt Ookmel Sir Bobert Kell 
0^bo]i,l>r.Mi88 8. 

Ouvloii* John Montrioa 


Gillmon, The Bev. 

Gonsaga, Bev. Mother 
Graham, The Bev. John Anderson 
Graham, Mrs. Kate 
Grattan, Colonel Henry William 
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Onilford; Tbe Eey. B. (with G(4d Bar) 

Gurth^ Lient.-Oolonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 
Haig, Llentenant-Oolonel Patrick Baltonr 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 
Hainllton, Bfajor Robert Edward Archibald 
Hankin, B. H. 

HanMn, The Rev. O. 

Harper, Dr. R. 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena 
Harvest Lieut.-Colonel Herbert de Vere 
Hatch. MiiaBarah Isabel 
Hawker, Hiss A. M. 

Henrietta, Mother 
Hey, Mies D. 0. delay 
Hildesley; The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Higglnbothani, S. 

Hoeck, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hodgson, Bdward Matsden 
Hogan, w. J. Alexander 
Holdemess, Sir Thomas William 
HoUand.H.T. 

Home, WiUter 
Hopkins, Mrs. Jessie 
Hormusjl. Dr. S. 0. 

Howard, Mrs. Oabrlelle Lonlse Caroline 
Hoyland, John Somerwell. 

Home, Tbe Rev. R. A. 

Hnsband, Major James 
Hotchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchinson, Major William Gordon 
Hutwa, The Maharani Jhan Manjarl Huarl of 
Hydari, Mrs. Amina 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 
IsmaiL Muhammad Yusaf 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 
Iyer, Dlwan Bahadur, G. S. 

.laclomiL Rev. James Chadwick 
.Tames, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Jankibai 

Jhansir, Mrs. Ck)wa8ji 
Jenvl^r. Rev. C. A. R. 

Josephine, Sister 
Kapur, Raja Ban Biharl 
Kaye, G. B. 

KeUy, Tbe Rev. B. W. 

Kerr, Mrs. Isabel 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Kuli 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Moghal Bas 
King, Mrs. D. 

Klopscb, Dr. Louis 
Knex, t^y (Bar to Ealsar-l-Hind Gold Medal) 
Kochamma, Sreemathi, Yadatseri Ammaveedii 
Ko, Taw Sein 

KotharK Sir Jehangir Hormusjl 

Lamb, The Hon'ble Sir Richard Amphlett 

].ee Ah Yain 

Lindsay. D'Aroy 

Llngj Miss Catharine Frances 

Loimlere, Rev. Father B. F. A. 

Lovett, The Hon'ble Mr. Harrington Yemey 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Suneon-General Robert William Steele 
MaoLeaa, Rev. J. H. 

Macnaghten, Mr. F. M. 
Macwatt(Llentenant-Colonel Robert Chariei 
Madhav Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 
Mahant ol Bmar Math, Puri 
Malegaon, Raje of 
Marie, Rev. Mother 


Malvi, Tribhuvandaa Haiottamdas 
Maneckchand, Seth Motilal 
Mann, Dr. Harold 

lianners-Smitb, Tbe Hon'ble Mr, Franoii 
St. George 

Mary of St. Pauls, Rev. Mother 
Matthews, Rev. Father. 

Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
MoOarrlson, Major Robert 
MoCloghm Colonel James 
McNeel, The Rev. John 
Mcdougall, Miss E. 

McKenzie, The Rev. J. R. 

Mehta, Dr. D. H. 

Melklejohn, Miss W. J. 

Mrston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Samuel 
Miller, The Rev. William 
Minto, Mary Caroline 
Monahan. Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, Mrs. Oliva 
Moolgaokar, Dr. S. R. 

Morrison, F. B. 

Morgan, George 
Muir, Rev. B. 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Tberese 
Mulye, Y. Krishnarao 
Kariman; Dr. Temnljl BhikajI 
Karsinghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shiv Kun* 
war Sahlba of 
Neve, Dr. Arthur 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 

Nldiols, Tbe Rev. Dr. Charles Alvord 

Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augustus 

Nisbet, John 

Noyce, William Florey 

O'Byme, Gerald John Evangelist 

Oh, Maung and Ba (alias) Ahmednllab 

Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 

O'Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 

O'Meara, Major Eugene John 

Panna, Maharani of 
Parokh,Dr.N.N. 

Paranjpye, Dr. Raghonath Purshottam 
Peats, S. D. A. D. 

Pedley, Dr. Thomas Franklin 
Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 

Pestonji Dhunjishaw 

Pettigara. Khan Bahadur Kavasjl Jamshedjl 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Pickford, Alfred Donald 
Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Plttendrigh, Rev. Q. 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother 8. 0. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 
Platt, Dr. Kate 

Poynder, Lieut.-Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Lt.-Ool. Kanta 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 

Price, John Dodds 

Ray, Rao Jogendra Karayan, Raja Bahadur 
Reading, Countess of 
Reed, MIsb M. 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reid, R. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Mr. Thomas 
Rivington, The Rev. Canon, C, s. 

Robe^ Dr. N. G, 
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Bobson, Br. Robert George 
Rost, i:it.-Ool. Ernest Eeinbold 
Bow, Dr. B^bavendra 
Boy, Baba uarendra Lai 
Samthar, Maharaja of 
Sanderson, Lady 
Saiabhai Ambalal 
Sawday, Rev. G. W. 

Sohofleld. Miss M. T. 

Sobuoren, Rev. Eatlier T. T. Vander 
Boott, Mary H. Harriot 
Scott, Rev. Dr. H. R. 

Soott. Rev. W. 

Soadder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 
Bell, The Rev. Canon Edward 
Bemple^Lieut.-Colonel Sir David 
Sharp, Henry 
Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Sheord, E. 

Shepherd, Rev. James 
Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Didsbury 
ShiUidy, The Rev. John 
Shore, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Shoubridge, Major Charles Alban Grevis 
Simon, The Rev. Mother 
Singh, Mmishl AJit 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Singh, Rai Hlra 

SitaBai 

Sldnner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, LleutrCoionel Henry 
Smith. S. 

Solomon, Captain W. E. 

Sorabjl, Miss Cornelia 
Southon, Major Charles Edward 
Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 
Stalt, Dr. Mrs. 

St. Leger, William Douglas 
St. Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stanes, Robert 
Starr, Mrs. L. A. (with bar) 

Stokes, Dr. William 
Surat Knar, Rani Bahlba 
Swain, Dr. E. G. Bare Clara 
Tabard, The Rev. Antoine Marie 
Talati,EdaljiDorabji 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Lechmere 
Thakral, Lola Mol Chimd 
Thomas, The Rev. Stephen Sylvester 
Thomas, The Rev. 

Thompson, Miss E. 

Thurmon, E^r 
Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tindall, Christian 
Todhunter, Lady Ellis 
Tucker, Lieut-CoL William Hancock 
Tomer, Dr. John Andrew, O.I.E. 

Tydeman, E. 

Tyndale-BIsoo^ The Rev. Cecil Earle 
Tyrrell, Lleut-Coi. Jasper Robert Joly 
Vadakke Kurupam Parukntti Hetyarammal 
Tan^ke, Frederick R^lnald 
Van Hoe^ Rev. Father Loai8^8.;r. 

Taaghan, Lleat.-Golonel Joseph Chailes Stoslke 
Feniig<vala, Baja Bahadur 
Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 
Victoria, Sister Mary 


Wadhwan, The Rani Sahib Sita Bal of 
Wadia. Sir Hormasjl Ardeshlr 
Wagner, Rev. Paul 

Wake, Lieut.-Colonel Edward St. Aubyn 
(with Gold Bar) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert EUjah 
Wanless, Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Lieut-Col. Ellacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Webb, Miss M. V. 

Wcstcott, The Rt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Wilkinson, Lieut.-Colonel Edmund 
Williugdon, The Lady 
Wilson* Johnston; Joseph 
Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Young, Dr. E. L. 

Young, The Rev. John Cameron 
Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Younghusband, Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Ed war 

Recipients of the 2nd Ciass. 

Abul Fath Moulvi Saiyed 
I Abdul Ghani 

i Abdul Hoqq, Khan Bahadur Mun.dil 
Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhai 
Abdul Hussein 
Abdul Eadir 
Abdul Majid Khan 
Abdulla, Miss Isabella 
Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 
Achariyar, Mrs. Sita Tiravenkata 
Achariyar, M. A. P. 'J'urunarayana 
Agha Mohamcd Khalil-Bio-Mohamel Karim 
Ahmad, Capt. Dabiruddin 
Ahmad, Mr. Mukhtar 
Alfred, Miss A. 

Ali Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
Allen, Miss Fannie 
Allen, Bt'V. Dr. F. V. 

Allen, Mrs. M, O. 

All ^n, Miss Maud 

A mtnal Rishiyr Subrahmanya Ayyar Subbu, 
Lakshmi 
Amar Nath, Lala 
Amar Siugh 
Anastesie, Sister 
Anderson, Andrew 
Andrew, The Rev. Adam 
Anscomb, Major Allen Mellers 
Antia, Jamshodjl Merwanji 
Amelia, Rev. Mother 
Ashton, Dr. Robert John 
Askwith, Miss Anne Jane 
Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, Lady Constance 
Augustin, The Rev. Father * 

Aung, Mrs. Hla 
Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 
Badri Parsbad 

Baker. Honorary Major Thomas 
Baibhadra Dass Mlrhoutra 
Ball, Miss Marguerite Dorothy 
Banerjoe, Abinash Chandra 
Banerjl, Professor Jaminl.Ratb 
Banks, Dr. Charles 
Bapat, Elsaldar Sadashlva Krishna 
Barhaia, Mother 
Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 
Bardsley, Bliss Jape Blissett 
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Barnabas, Thomas Cunningham 
Banmtt, lilts Maude 
Barstow, Mrs. Melaine 
Barton, Sybil 
Baw, Maung Kan 
Baw, U. San 
Bawden, B«v. 8. D. 

Bayley, 14eut.-Colonel Edward Charles 
Beadon, Dr. M. O’Brien 

Beatson-Bell, The Rev. Sir Nicholas Dodd, 
K.O.S.I., K.O.l.E. 

Beg, Mirza Ealich Beg Faridun 

Benjamin, Joseph 

Best. James Theodore 

BevUle, Lieut. -Colonel Francis Granville 

Bhagwandas, Bai Zaoerbai 

Bhajan Lai 

Bhan, Laia Udhal 

Bhatia, Mr. Blharilai 

Bhlde, Raojl Janardhan 

Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverdhan 

Bldikar, Shankar Vlthal Bihar! T^al, Bobu BlrJ 

f ihaii Lai 

^Irla, Hal Bahadur Baldeo Das 
Sisheshwar Nath, Lala 
"iBsett, Miss Mwry Bonald 
"iswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Biackham, Lieut.-Golonel Robert James 
;^lackmore, Hugh 
Blackwood, John Ross 
Blenklnsop, Edward Robert Kayo 
Booth, Miss Mary Warburton 

Bolster, Miss Anna 
Borah, Balinarayan 
Bose, Miss Kiroth 
Bose, Miss Momi 
Rotting, W. E. 

Bowen, Griffith 
Brahmanand, Pundit 
Brander, Mrs. Isabel 
Bray, Lady 

Bremner, Lt.-Col. Arthur Grant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
B.rougn, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown, Dr. Edith 

Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth 
BuoknaiU, Mrs. Mary 
Burt, Biyoe Chudlelgb 
Burton, Miss 
Butt.Miss L. 

Gain, Mrs. Sarah 
Caleb, Mrs. M. 

Callaghan ,H. W. 

Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbe11,Tbe Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, Thomas 

Oassols, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 

Catherme, Sister 

Cattell, Major GUbert Landale 

Cecilia, Slstw Fannie 

Ohaktavarti, Rai Bahadur Blrendra Nath 

Chaimars, T. 

Chamberlain; The Rev. William Isaao 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 


Chatterji, Anodl Nath 

Chetty, Mr. Camapaty Vankata KrlMinaswami 
Chetti, Mrs. C. K. 

Cbirag Din, Seth 
Ohitale; Ganesh Krishna 
Chogmal, Kamldhan 
Churchward, P. A. 

Ohye, Leong 
Clancey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 
Clarke, Miss Flora 
Clerk, Miss M. 

Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 
Glutterbuck, Peter Henry 
Coelho, V. A. 

Commissariat, Miss S. H. 

Coombs, George Oswald 

Coombes, Josiah Waters 

Cooper, Dosabhai Pestonji, Khan Bahadur 

Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 

Correa, Miss Marie 

Corthorn, Dr. Alice 

Qorti, The Rev. Father Fanshi, B.J. 

Cottle, Mrs. Adela 
Coutts, J. E. 

Cox, Mrs. E. 

Coxon, Stanley William 
Crow, Charles George 
Crozler, Dr. J. 

Gumming, James William Nicol 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernest 
Cutting, Rev. WiUiam 
DaCost^i, Miss Zilla Edith 
Badabhoy, Lady Jerbanoo 
D’Albuquergiie, Cajetaninho Francis 
Dalrymple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev. George James 

Das, Ram, Lala 

Das, Mathura, Lala 

Das, Nlranjan 

Dass, Malik Narain 

Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Pritha 

Davidson, Captain D. J. 

Devies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Mrs. B. E. 

Davys, Mrs. M. L. 

Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 
Deoji, Hazi Ahmed, Khan Sahib 
DeKantzow, Mrs. Mary Aphrasia 
DeLa Croli^ Sister Paul 
Desmond, J. 

Devi, Bibl Kashmiri 
Dew, Lady 

DeWachter, Father Francis Xavier 
Dewes, Lient.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dharm Chand, Lala 
Dllshad Begum 
Dip Singh, Thaknr 
Dockrell, Major Morgan 
Dodson, Dr. E. I. 

Dnimmond, Rev. C. C. 

Drysdal^ Bus. Christiana Mary 
Dube, B^gwati Gbaran 
Dundas, Charles Lawrence 
Dunlop, Alexander Johnitoue 
Dunn, mIsi L. E. 
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Doiiiii SInili; Bao Bahadur 
Mehta Hamam 
Mn. Ethel Aldeney 
Dwaiie, Mrs. Mary 
Baglflsome^ George 

Bdgell, Lieut-Oolonel Edward Arnold 
Edward. B. 

Elliot. Mn. I. B. 
rawes.Mrs. A. 

Emanuel, Mrs. 

Evana, The Bey. John Ceredig 

Evans, Mlaa Joeephine Annie 

Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 

FarldooiiJl, Mrs. HJlla 

Farrerj liias EUen Margaret 

varaand Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Kazl Snlyld 

Fawcett, Mrs. Gertrude Marv 

Fasal Elahi.Mis. B. 8. 

Femandei, A. P. 

Ffrench, Ideut.«Ck>lonel Thomas 
Fisk, MlssN.B. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. E. H. 

Flashman, Thomas Charles 
Fleming, James Francis 
Fleminla, Sister Mary 
Fletcher, Miss 
Flint ]>r. B. 

Foglienl, Bev. J. P. 

Forman, The Bev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foster, Lieut. P. 

Fonlkes, B. 

Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Sister Jane 
Francis, W. 

Fraser, Bobert Thomson 
Fyson, Hugh 

Oalrola, Bai Bahadur Pandit Tara Butt 
Gaiiar, Mrs. Sbivagaurl 
G^ihai, Bat 

Gandhy, Mr. Pestonji Jamsetji 
Garthwalte, Liston 

Gass, Bev. J. 

GaskelLW. 

Gateley, Thomas Joseph 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Ghai^Ddi, Singh, Lieut.-Ocrt. Kanwar 
Ghose, Babn Mahatap Chandra 
Ghose, Babu J. N. 

Ohnlam Bari, Mn. 

QhuUm Muitaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
Giifard, Mn. Alice 
Gilmore, B. J* 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Bev. Canon Malcolm George 

Goodbody, Mn. 

Gorman, Patrick James 

Goawaml, Sri Srt Naradev Dakhlnpat Adbikar 

Gowardhandas, Cbatrabhu| 

Govlnd Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lient. -Colonel John Weymis 
Grant, Miss Jean 
Grant, The Bev. John 
Grant, Dr. Lilian Wemyss 
Gray, Mn. Hester 
Gray, Commissary William David 
Groanv, Peter Blawo 
Gieeimeld, Miss B. 

Greenwood, D. S. 

Gfec,L.H. 

Orieeseo, Albert Edward PSerre. 

GnddaUiar, Bao Sahib a M. 

QuOiford, The Bev, Henry 
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Gumbley, Mr. Douglas 
Gune, Trlmbak Baghunath 
Gyl, Maung Pet 
Hadow, Bev. Frank Bumess 
Haiyatl Malik 
Hanrahan, W. G. 

Harding, Miss C. 

Harris. Miss A. M. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss S. 

Harrison, Henry 
Harrison, Mn. M. F. 

Harrison, Bobert Tullls 
Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 
Harvey, Miss Bose 

Haworth, Major Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 
Hayes, Captain P. 

Henderson, Miss Agnes 
Hibbard, Miss J. F. 

Hickman, Mn. Agnes 
Hicks, Bev. G. E. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 
HIU, Henry Francis 
Hodgson, Florence Amy 
Hoflf, Sister, W. J. K. 

Hoffman, The Bev. Father John, s. J. 
Holbrooke; Bfajor Bernard Frederick Hope 
Holden, Major Hyla Napier 
Homer, Charles John 
Holmes, £. J. B. 

Hoogewerf, Edmund 

Hope, Dr. Charles Henry Btandlsh 

Hopkyns, Mn. E. 

Houghton, Henry Ed ward 
Htin Kyaw, Mung 
Hughes, Frank John 
Hughes, M1«8 Lizbeth Bell 
Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Hutchings, Miss Emily 
Hutchison, Dr. John 
Ibrahim, Maulvl Muhammad 

Ihsan All 
Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 
•Tackson, Mrs. Emma 
Jackson. Mn. K. 

Jaijee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 

Jalnath, Atal Pandit 

Jamshed Dadabhai Munslff 

Jervis, Mrs. Editli ' 

Jerwood, Miss H. 

Jivanandan 

Joglekar, Bao Bahadur Ganesh Venkatesh 
John, Bev. Brother 
Johnston, Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mn. Bosalle 
.Tones, Bev. D. E. 

Jones, The Bev. John Peter 
Jones, The Bev. Bobert 
Jones, The Bev. John Pengwern 

Jones, Mrs. A. V. 

Jones, Mn. V. B. B. 

Josbi, Kaxayan Halhar 
Joshl, Trlmbak Wamao 
Joss, Miss F. 

Jotl Prasad, Lala 
Jotl Bam 
Joyce, Mn. B. L« 

Judd. 0. B. 
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JQgftida^ M. 

^ung, Bber, Khan Bahadur 
/warn Prasad, Mtb, 

Jwala Singh, Sirdar 
Kalnbaya, Asam Kesarkhan 
Kanow. Tasnt 
Kapadia, M. K. 

Kapadia, Miss Motibai 
KaianJIa, Mr. B. N. 

Karve, Dhondo Eeshav 
Keane, Miss H« 

KMavkar, Miss Erlshnabal 
Eelty, Claude Cyril 
Kdly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp. V. N., The Eev, 

Eer, Thomas, 

Khamliena Saiio 

Khan, Hon. Lleut-Nawab Jauishcd All 
Ehazshedji, Miss S. E. 

Ehojoorina, Nadlrshah Howrojee 
Eldar Nath, Lala ^ 

King, Bay. Dr. E. A. 

King, Robert Stewart 
Eirloskar, Lakshman Eashlnath 
Eltchin, Mrs. M. 

Knight, H. W. 

Enollys, Lleut.-Ool. Eobert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Eobert Welland 
Eothewala, Mulla Yusuf All 
Ereyer, Lleut.-Colonel Frederick August 
Christian 


Erishnan, Eao Bahadur Kottayl 
Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah 
Eumaran, P. L. 

Lajja Earn 
Iiamb, Dr. 

Lamboum, G. B. 


Lang. John 

Langhome, Frederick James 
La^ester, Dr. Arthur Colbome 
Latham, Miss J. L. 

Laughlin, Miss L. H. M. 


I«awrenoe, Captain Henry Bundle 
Lawrence Henry Staveley 
Lear, A. M. 

LwUe-Jones, Leicester Hudson 
Little, Mr. M. 

Lloyd, Miss Ellisabeth 
Lloyd, Mrs. B. M. 

Looke, Eobert Henry 
Longhurst, Miss H. G. 

Low, Charles Ernest 
Luoe.^pUss L. E. 


Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
Lund, George 
MaoAUster, The Eev. Q. 

Maokay, Eey. J. S. 

Mackenrie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenrie, Howard 
Maokensle, Miss Mina 
Maokhmon, Miss Grace 
Maoleod, Llent.-Colonel John Norman 
MaeEellar, Dr. Margaret 


Macknee, H. L. 

Macnagbton, Hon. Florence Mary 
Maophail, Miss Alexandrina Blatilda 
Maophall, The Eey. James Merry 
Macrae, The Eey. Alexander 
Madan, Mr. Eustamjl Hormasji 
Maddox, Lleut.-Oolonel Ealpb Henry 
Madeley, Blrs. B. H, 


I Mahadeyl, Srlmatl 
Mahommed Allanor Khan 


Maldenj^J. W. 

Bdaltia Babu Bhuban Mohan 
Halllk, Sashl Bhusan 
Maraean. Esmail Eadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marler, The Eey. Frederick Lionel 
j Marshall, W.J. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
I Masanl, Bnstam Pestonjl 


Mathias, P. F. 

Maung Maung 
McCarthy, Lady. 

McCowen, Oliyer Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McGregor, Duncan 
McIIwrlok, Leslie 
Mckee, Eev. William John 
McKenzie, Miss Allice Learmouth 
Mead, Eev. Cecil Silas 
Medeilot, Eev. Father E. 

Mehta, Khan Saheb M. N. 

Mehta, Vaiknntral Lallubhai 
MiU, Miss C. E. 

Miller, Capt. L. G. 

Mirlkar, Narayanrao Yeshwant, 
Misra, Miss Snndri Singh 
Mitcheson, Miss 
Mitra, Mrs. Dora 
MItter.Mrs. 

Modi, D. M. 


Mohammed Khan 

Moitra, Akhoy Kumar 

Monica, The Eev. Mother 

Moore, Mother T. ^ , 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslove 

Moore, Mire Eleanor Louisa 

Morgan, Miss Elizabeth Ellen 

Morris, Major Eobert Lee 

Motilal, Seth of Piparia 

Mount, Cgptalo Alan Henry 

Moxon, Miss Lais 

Mozumdar, Jadu Nath . ^ 

Mudali, Valappakkam Daiyasigomonl Than- 
davaroyan 
Mugaseth, Dr. K. D. 

Muhammad Usman Sahib. 

Muhammad Y usuf , Shams-Ul-Ulaxoai Khan 
Bahadur 


Muktaarjl, Babu Jogendra Nath 
Mukerjl, Babu Hari Mohan 
Muker ji, Babu A. K. 

Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Mya, U. Po, 

Nag, Birs. SaslMukhl 
Naimullah, Mohamed 
Nand Lai 


!7aoum Abbo 
'Kapler, Alan Bertram 
jjarain, Har 

JTarayan Canaji Eao, Eao Saheb 

JJarayaujee L^Jee 

l^atayan Singh, Eal S^lb , 

C^ariiwn, Khan Bahadur Manekjl Kbaisedjl 
Narpat Singh, Babu 


N aylOT, Miss N . Ft 
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NavrojI) Khan Bahadnr Ardeshlr 
Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
Newton, Miss Jeanle 
Nioholion* Bey. 

NoemI, Bcv. Mother 
Norris, Miss Margaret 
Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Nelly Yale 
0*Maang Fo 

O'Brien, Lieut.- Colonel Edward 
O'Conor, Brian Edward 
O'Hara, Miss Margaret 

Old, Frank Shepherd 
Oldrelve, Rev. F. 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mrs. Amy 

Outram, The Bey. A. 

Owen, Major Bobert James 
Owen, C. B. 

Owens, Mim Bertha 
Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 
Palin, Major Bandle Harry 
Park, The Bev. George W . 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma 
Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E. 

Parker, Mrs. B. J 
Parsons, Ronald 
Patdi, Miss K. 

Pathak, Bam Sahal 
Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Patrick, Sister 
Pearce, W, R. 

Pearson, B. A. 

Penn, The Rev. W. 0. 

Perroy, Rev. Father 
Petigara, B. J. 

Pettigrew, The Bev. William 
Phadke, V. K. 

Phailbas, Miss Bose Margaret 
Phelps, Mrs. Maude Marlon 
Philip, Mrs. A. J. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Plggott, BUSS B. 

PUlay, Ghinnappa Singaravalu 
Pirn, Mrs. Ranee 

Plnney; Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, Miss Preclosa 
Pitambcrdas, Laxmidas 
Plowden, Lt.-Ool. Trevor Chichele 
Pollete- Roberts, Miss Adelaide 
Popen, Mrs. L. V. 

Posnelt, Miss E. 

Powell, John 

Prabhu; Anantrao Baghnnath 
Pianoe, Miss G. 

Prasad, Capt. Tulsi of Nepal 

Prasad, Ishwari 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

Price, The Bev. Eustace Dickinson 

Prldeaux; Frank Winckworth Austice 

Provost, Father F. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas 

Pyo; Maung Tet 

Bal, Babu luim Kinkar 

Raikes, Blrs. Alice 

Balt, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 

Baladnya, B. N. 

M Bahadur, Pandit 
Bajendra Pal, Tika Bant 


Bam, Lala Diyali 

Bam, Mr. Bhagat 

Bamaswaml ^yaimar 

Bamkrlshna, Bao Bahadur Pandit Vasudeo 

Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 

Ram Singh, M.v.o. 

Ranjit Singh 
Rattan Chand 
Batanji Dinsbah Dalai 
Rattans! Muljl 
Ranshan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Harendra Nath 
Reed, Lady 

Reese, The Bcv. Thomas Willoughby 
Richards, Mrs. n. F. 

Richardson, Mrs. Catherine Stuart 
Rita, Stlffanl Edward 
Rivenburg, The Bevd. Dr. 

Robarts. Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roberts, The Bev. 

Robilliard, H. 

Robinson, James 

Robinson, Lieut.-Colonel William Henry Bannei 
Robson, J. 

Bocke, Captain Cyril E. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 
Rokade, Mrs. Janabai 
Rose, Miss Maude 
Ruknroabai, Dr. MiSh' 

Rulach, Bev. George Bernard 
Rustomji Faridoonji 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 

Sadiq, Sbams>ud-din 
Sadlier, A. W. Woodward 
Sabai, Bam 
Sahan Bam Kali 
Sahay, Lala Deonath 

Sahcrvala, Oan Saliib Ismailjl Abdul Hussain 
Saint Monica, The Bev. Mother 
Salamattulah, Capt. Mohammad 
Salkield, Tom 

Samarth, Wasudeo Mahadeo 
Samuels, Joseph 

Sankara Kandar Kandaswami Bandar 
Savidge, Bev. Frederick William 
Saw Ba La 

Bawhney, Lala-Isher Das 
Schultze, The Rev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 
Scotland, Lieut.-Colonel David Wilson 
Scott, Dr. D. M. 

Shah, Babu.Lal Beharl 
Shah, Mohamed Eamal. 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnatb, Bai Bahadur 
Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Shcard, Mr. E. 

Shircore, William 
Shroff, Dr. B. D. 

Shunker, Cicil Percival Vancontre 
Shyam Blkb, Baja Francis Xavier 
Shyam Sunder Lall 
Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
Simkins, Charles Wylkins 
Simon, Sister M. 

Slmonsen, J. L. 

Sim^n, Miss J. P. 

Slnolair, Reginald Leahy 
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Singh* Apji Dhul 
Singh, Babu Kesho 
Singh, Bhai Ganga 
Singh, Makkhao 
Singh, Bev. P L. 

Singh, Baba Ratndhari 

Singh, Bai Bahadur Snndar 

Singh, Bnkhmina 

Singh, Bhai Lehua 

Singh, Bhai Takhut 

Singh, Bisaldar Major, Hanmant 

Singh, Sardar Gurdlt 

Singh, Sitla Baksb 

Singh, G. Sber 

Singh, Soban 

Slnghe. MIm L. N. V. 

Sisingl, J. 

Small, Miss J. M. 

Smith, Miss Katherioe Mabel 
Smith, Miss BUen 
Smith, E. G. 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick William Amberv 

Smith, Br. Henry 

Smith, Mrs. Henrv 

Smith, MIsb Katherine Mabel 

Sommerville, The Rev. Dr. James 

Spencer, Mrs.B.M. 

Sri Ram Kimwar 

Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 

Steel, Alexander 

Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 

Stephens, John Hewitt 

Stephens. Mrs. Grace 

Stevens, Miss L. K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon -Genera] Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss B. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Strong! Mr. W. A. 

Strutton, Rev. H. H. 

Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 
Sultan Ahmed Khan 
Sunder Lai 
Sifndrabai, Bai 
Swain, Mrs. Walker 
Swainson, Miss Florence 
Swinchatt, C. H. 

Swinhoe,R. 0. J. 

Swiss, Miss Bmlly Constance 
Symons, Mrs. Mary Langharne 
Talcherkar, Mr. H. G. A. 

Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. 

Talejrarkhan, Mr. Manekshah Cawasba 
Talib Mehdi Khan, Malik 
Xambe; Dr. Gopal Rao Ramchandra 
Tarafdar, BIr. S. K. 

Tarapurwalla, Fardunji Kuvarjl 
Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prideanx 

18 


Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prldeaux 
Taylor, John Norman 
Tha, Maung Po 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
Thein, Maung Po 
Theobald, Miss 
Thomas, Miss F. E. 

Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Mrs. Alice 
Thompson, R. C. 

Thomson, The Rev. G. Nicholas 
Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Timothy, Samuel 
Todd, Capt. 

Tomkins, Lionel Linton 
Tonkinson, Mrs. Edith 
Tudball, Miss Emma 
Turner, Mrs. Vera 
Udlpi Rama Rao 
Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Vaid, liila Kanshi Ram 
Vajifdar, Mrs. Honnusji Maneckji 
Vale, Mrs. K. 

Valentine, Capt. C. R. 

Valpy, Miss K. 

Vaughan-Stevens, Dudley Lewis 
Vergil ese, Diwan Bahadur G. T. 

Vijayaraghava Acharyar 

Vines, Thomas Humphrey 

Visvesvaraya, Mokshagundam 

Wait, William Robert Hamilton 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 

Walayatullab, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad 

Walewalker, P. Baburao 

Waller, Frederick Chighton 

Waniess, Dr. William James 

Walters, Miss W. E. 

Ward, Mr. W. A. P. 

Wai«8. Donald Home 
Webb-Ware. Mrs. Dorothy 
Weigbell, Miss Anna Jane 
Western. Miss Mary Priscilla 
Weth, Mrs. Rosa 
White. MissJ. 

Wildman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs, A. 

Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret 
Wilson, Mrs. E. R. B. 

Wince, Miss Jane 
Wiseman, Capt. Charles Sherilfe 
Woemer, Miss Lydia 
Wood, The Rev. A. 

Woodward, Dr. Miss Adelaide 
Wright, Mrs. B. 

Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
WynesB, Mm. Ada 
Yaw, Maung 
Yerbury, Dr. J, 

Young, Dr. M. Y; 

Zabur*ul-Husaln Muhammad, 
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THE VICTORU CROSS. 


The announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
in 1911, that in future Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Gross gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the fdJowlng : — 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan. 
129th Baluchis. — On 81st October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Beldum, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been woun- 
ded, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working his' gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been kUled. 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, l-89th Oarhwal 
Bifles.— For great gallantry on the night of 
the 23rd-24th November 1914 near Festubcrt, 
France, when the Begiment was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
dies. and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe lire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 
56th Coke's Blfles. — ^For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 2dth 
ipril 1916, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Begi- 
ment (when no British Officers wore left) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry ei^t British and 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy fire. 

BIfleman Kulbir Thapa, 2-3rd Gurkba Bifles.- 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the German trenches south of Mauquls- 
snrt. When himself wounded, on the 26th Sep- 
tember 1915, be found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leicestershire Re^ment behind the 
first line German trench, and though urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, he remained 
with him all day and night. In the early morn- 
ing of the 20th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other. He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire. 

Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala. 
41ft Dogras.-— Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying dose to the enemy 
he draffied him into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After, bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of his own Beglment who 
was lying in the open severely wouqded* The 


enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and it scorned certain death to go out 
in that direction, but Lance-Naik Lala insisted 
on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with him on his back at once. When 
this was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to keep the wounded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to 
his officers. 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
side. He then, under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance, and brought the officer into safety. 

Naick Shahamad Khan, 89th Punjabis— Fot 
most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 
machine-gim section In an exposed position in 
front of and covering a gap in our new line with- 
in 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun single-handed after all his men, 
except two belt-fillers, had become casualties. 
For three hoiurs he held the gap under very 
heavy fire while it was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
fire he and his two belt-fillers held their 
ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
brought back his gun, ammunition, undone 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 
ally, he liimself returned and removed all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two sho^^ls. 
But for his great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 

I Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry. 

I — For most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry messages 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters, a distance of miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time In deli- 
vering his message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was oompelled to 
finish the journey on foot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Raiia.28rdG urkha 

Rifles. —For conspicuous bravery and resource 
in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
I contempt of danger during an attack. He with 
a few other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemy machine gun which had 
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caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of action. 
No. I of the I^wis (pin party opened fire and was 
shot immediately. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
ot! the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew. 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
fire. He kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of tbe 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 

Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers 
attached 29th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village. On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casnalties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 


to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the verv top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 
machine guns and infantry had surrendered 
to him before he died. Hie valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar SingNegf. 2nd Battalion 
39th Garhwai Rifles. — For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle. 
During an attack ^on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en> 
gagement. 

Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis. — Fof 
devotion and bravery "quite beyond al* 
praise" in Wazlristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havildars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restorlDg 
it to action. Ue refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them. 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded him with his body 
and he submitted to medical attention himseu 
only after he was exhausted through three hours* 
continual effort and by loss of blood. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


A.— British Subjects. 

1. British Indian passports are only issued 
to British subjects and to British -protected 
persons. 

f. The Indian Passport Regulations do not 
require persons to obtain passports before 
embarking from any port in British India, but 
as practically every other country requires travel- 
lers to be in possession of passports for landing, 
travellers are therefore advised to have pass- 
ports before embarkation. Members of His 
Majesty's Naval, Military or Air Forces or of the 
Royal Indian Marine Service travelling on duty 
and members of the families of any such person 
when travelling to the United Kingdom on 
Military entitled passages need not have pass- 
ix)rts. 

3. Passports are not required for journeys 
by sea from Bombay to British ports in India 
or to Burma or Ceylon ; nor are passports re- 
quired by British Indian subjects travelling to 
^e Federated Malay States or the Straits 
Settlements, unless they propose to continue 
their journey onward. 


4. As a passport is valid for five years, there 
is no objection to anyone applying for a passport 
weeks or even months in advance of the date of 
sailing, and much inconvenience will bo avoided 
by early application. A notice of at least four 
days should be given for the preparation of a 
new passport and at least two days for an 
endorsement, renewal or visa. 

5. In order to obtain a passport an applica- 
tion form, showhig, among other things, the 
destination, route and reasons for the proposed 
journey, must be filled up by the applicant 
and certified by a Political Officer, Magistrate, 
Justice of the Peace, Police Officer not below 
the rank of Superintendent, or Notary Public 
resident in India. Copies of this form can be 
obtained from any District Alagistrate, from 
the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, by poet 
from the. Passport Officer to the Government 
of Bombay, by personal application at the 
Passport Office, or from any of the leading 
Banking and Shipping Agenta in Bombay. 
Two unmounted copies of the photograph of the 
applicant and a fee of Rs. 3 should be submitted 
with tbe application form . Fees are not accept^ 
in stamps or by cheque. 
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6. The application form when filled up 
should either oe posted with the photographs 
and fee to the Passport Officer to the Govern* 
ment of Bombay, or should be presented in 
person at the Passport Oflftce, Bombay. 

7. The Passport Ofittce In Bombay is situated 
in the Civil Secretariat. The ofiSce is open from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily, except on Saturdays 
when it closes at 1 p.m. and on Sundays and 
public holidays when it is not open at all. 

8. The Passport Officer cannot issue pass- 
ports outside the working hours shown above 
and the preparation of a x>as8port takes time. 
Applicants, therefore, who postpone application 
to the last moment do so at their own risk. 

Iraq, 

9. Members of His Majesty’s Naval, Mili- 
tary or Air Forces or of the Indian Forces in 
uniform, and bonafide^ Muhammadan pilgrims 
travelling in organised x)erties and holding a 
pilgrim pass do not require passports for the 
Journey to Iraq. All other travellers must be 
in possession of passports, which, except in the 
case of bona fide representatives of firms, will 
not be granted without tlie previous permis- 
sion of the local authorities in Iraq. The Pass- 
port Officer will, on request, ask for this permis- 
sion by post, or, if the applicant is prepared to 
defray the cost of a telegram by cable. Appli- 
cants must state clearly the nature of their 
business and give one or more references in 
Iraq to enable the local authorities to make 
inquiries regarding the bona fides of their 
visit. 

10. Eestrictions also exist on travel to various 
parts of the British Empire and to certain 
foreign countries. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned Australia, Canada, Constantinople Egypt, 
Gibraltar, Mohammerah and Abadan, New Zea- 
land, Palestine, Southern Bhodesia, Union of 
South Africa, South West Africa and the United 
States of America. The restrictions apply 
particularly to Indians. Detailed particulars 
with respect to each country will be supplied on 
application. 

11. Passports for journeys to or through 
foreign countries require, after issue, the visa 
of the Consul concerned. Visas are, however, 
not necessary for Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Holland, Iceland, Italy, Liechtenstein, Norway, 
Spain, Sweden and Switzerland provided the 
names of these countires are entered on the pass- 
port. 

12 Passports issued before the 1st December 
1925 were valid for periods of two years only, 
whilst those issued after that date are valid for 
five years. All passports however may be 
renewed for periods of from one to five years at 
the option of the holder from the date of expira- 
tion out in no cose can a passport be extended 
beyond ten years from the original date of 
issue. On expiration of that period, or, if at 
any time the space provided for visas is covered 
and the holder Tmhes to travel to coun- 
tries for which fresh visas are required, a new 
passport must be obtained. Application for 
renewal must be made in the prescribed form 
crates of which may be had from any of the 
omoers mentioned in paragraph 5 above. 
The fee for renewal is Be. 1 for ea<ffi year, or 
portion of a year for which the passport is renew- 
ed. 


13. A passport is valid only for the country 
or countries endorsed on it and fresh endorse- 
ments from a British Passport authority are 
not needed during the validity of the passport 
for subsequent journeys to these countries. 
Fresh endorsements may, however, be obtained 
on the passport for additional countries. Pass- 
ports endorsed as valid for the British Empire 
are also available for travelling to territories 
under British protection or mandate, not how- 
ever including Palestine, Iraq or Egypt for which 
countries the passport must be si^ciflcally en- 
dorsed . No fee is payable for an endorsement. 

14. A lady on marriage or re-marriage re- 
quires a fresh passport. 

15. In the case of a joint passport Issued in 
I favour of a husband and wife, the latter cannot 
travel alone on it, but should take out a fresh 
passport, surrendering the joint passport for 
cancellation of her name from it, 

B. — Foreigners. 

16. No foreigner can hold a British passport. 

17 . Foreigners proceeding direct to their own 
countries or to, or through, any other 
foreign countries or do not require a British 
visa on their passports. The nationals of the 
following countries do not require a British 
visa for travelling to the United Kingdom. 
(This concession also applies to certain nationals 
proceeding to certain British Dominions and 
Colonies and information on this point can be 
obtained from the Passport Officer) Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Holland, Iceland, Italy, 
Liechtenstein, Norway, Spain, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

18. Foreigners who are subjects of ths 
countries shown in the appendix below and who 
are travelling to a British territory for which 
a British visa is necessary should first obtain 
passports from their consular representatives 
and should then present them to the Passport 
Officerf or visa, together with a written statement 
of the reasons for the journey. If the passport 
of a foreigner bears a British visa which termi- 
nates In India and the holder desires to undertake 
another journey to a territory under British 
jurisdiction, he should first obtain an endorse- 
ment from his consular representative and then 
present it to the Passport Officer for visa. 
There are three kinds of visas granted, viz., 
the Non-transit, Transit and Transhipment. 
Fees for these vary according to rates charge'd 
to British subjects by the foreign countries con- 
cerned. 

19. Otherf oreigners should apply for Identity 
Certificates through the Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, or, where such foreigners, reside in 
the mofussil, through the District Magistrate • 
of the district in which they are residing. Two 

I copies of the applicant’s photograph should 
accompany the application. The fee for a 
Certificate of Identity is Be. 1- 8- 0. 

20. The holder of a foreign i^ssport who has 
obtained a visa granted by a British Passport 
Authority outside India for a destination which 
involves landing in, or passing through, India 
does not need a further visa from the authori- 
ties in India. 

21. Copies of this notice can be had free 
of charge on application. 
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Addresses of foreign eonsvlates in Bombay with fees charged for visa on a British passport. The fees 
are subject to alteraiion according to the rates of exchange. 


As. a. p. 

Afghanistan. — Amir’s Bungalow, Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill 

Austria. — C/o S. Stella & Co., Taj Building, Wallace Street 

Belgium and I/uxe^nhurg . — Central Bank Bldg., Top Floor, Medow Street, Fort . . 10 0 

BrazU . — Asian Building, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate 6 12 0 

Denmark . — Shaw Wallace <fe Co., Hornby Road, Fort 3 2 o 

Cuba . — Prag Mahal, Dhobi Talao . . 

r 12 8 0 

Czechoslovakia. — 28, Rampart Row, .3rd Floor (fee according to status) . . ■< 6 4 0 

I 3 2 0 

France . — Opposite Vania Building, near Colaba Railway Station . . . . . . . . 2 6 

Italy . — Asian Building, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate 7 13 0 

Japan . — Dwarkadas Building, 192, Hornby Road 400 

TAberia . — Eastern Bank Building, 381, Hornby Road, Fort (No fee) 

Netherlands . — Exchange Bldg., Sprott Road, Ballard Estate 2 6 o 

Norway . — Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort 4 4 0 

Persia . — Sea Side Bungalow, 2nd Floor, Middle Colaba 

Portugal . — Ormsby House, Ormiston Road, Apollo Bunder 5 0 0 

Siam. — C/o Wallace & Co., Homo Street, Fort (No fee) 

Spain . — Morarjec Gokuldas Cloth Market, 1st Floor, Kalbadevi Road 7 8 0 

Sweden . — Volkart lildg., No. 19, Graham Road, Ballard Estate 3 4 0 

fTransitvia 0 12 0 

SuAtzerland . — Do. . . Simple visa 3 or 6 months . . . . . . ..1600 

\ Special visa 1 year 20 0 0 

United States of America ^ — Pathe Building, Ballard Road, Fort 37 12 0 


States having consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 
Bolivia . — (Not known.) 

(lemany . — 2, Store Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Greece . — 4, Clive Ghat Street. 

m 

Panama . — (Not known.) 

Peru . — 1, Royal Exchange Place. 

Buxsia . — 10, Esplanade Mansions. 



550 The School of Oriental Studies. 

This School was established by Boyal Charter they are In the heart of the City. The School 
in Jnne 1916. The purposes of the School provides teaching in more than forty languages. 
Us set out in the Charter) are to be a School In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
of Oriental Studies In the University of London languages instruction is given by teachers 
to give instruction in the languages of Eastern belonging to the countries where the languages 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, in question are spoken, as it is the aim of the 
and in the Literature, History, Heligion, and School to provide as far as possible both Euro- 
Customs of those peoples, especially with a pean and Oriental Lecturers in the principal 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed languages included in the curriculum, 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study Courses on the History, Beligions, and 
and research, commerce or a profession, and Customs of Oriental and African countries form 
to do all or any of such other things as the a special feature in the teaching of the School. 
GoverningBodyof the School consider conducive Inter-collegiate arrangements have been made 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the with University College for instruction in 
provision for those purposes which already Phonetics, modem phonetic methods being used 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- to facilitate the acquirement of correct prenun- 
ordination of the work of the School with that of elation. Inter-collegiate arrangements will also 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and be made with the London School of Economics 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and forinstructionln the Sociology and Anthropology 
with the work of the University of London and of the less civilised races, 
its other Schools. Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 

The School possesses noble and adequate the History of India, and arrangements ate made 
buildings, in Finsbury Circus, provided for them from time to time for special courses of lectures 
by Gk>vemment under the London Institution to be given by distinguished orientalists not of 
(Transfer) Act of 1012. The sum of £26,000 the staff of the School. 

required for the alteration and extension of the Patron^ H. M. the King. Chairman of the 

btuldings of the London Institution for the Ooveminp Body^ SirHarry L. Stephen. Director, 

purposes of the School was voted by Parlia- Professor Sir E. Denison Boss, O.X.B., ph.d. 
ment. The School buildings are quiet, although 

Teaching Staff. 


Name, 

1. Sir T. W. Arnold, O.i.E., iitt.d., m.a. . . 

2. T. Grahame Bailey, m.a., b.d., d. litt. 

8. L. D. Barnett, liit.d., m.a 

2. 0. O. Blagden, M.A., h. litt 

4. J. Percy Bruce, M. a,.d. litt 

G. H- Darab Khan 

3. Caroline A. F. Bhys Davids, d.utt., m.a. 

8. W. Doderet, m.a., i.o.b. (retired) 

6. H. H. Dodwell, m.a 

Sheikh Kadhim Dojaily 

6. 1. Warski, b.a 

E. Dora Edwards, b.a 

3 H. A. K. Gibb, m.a 

J. Withers GUI, O.B.B 

W. A. Hertz, o.sj. 

Commander N. B. Isemonger, R.N. (retired) 

Sheikh H.Abd el Kader 

S. G. Eanhere 

G. E. Leeson 

2. W. Sutton Page, b.a., b.d., O.b.e. 

8. T. G. F. Palmer 

8. Ali Biza Bey 

7. Sir E. Denison Boss, o.i.e., ph.d. 

8. A. Sabonadiere, l.o.s. (retired) . . 

3. A. Sefl 

S. Topalian 

8. B. L. Turner, m.a., m.O 

9. Alice Werner 

'jL, M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, m.a 

3. C. B. Wilson, PH. D 

S. Yoshitake 


Subjeete, Stutus* 

.. Arabic (Classical) Professor. 

. . Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) . .Beader. 

. . Ancient Indian History and 

Sanskrit Lecturer. 

..Malay Beader. 

.. Chinese Professor. 

.. Persian Lecturer. 

.. Pali 

.. Gujarati „ 

.. History Professor. 

. . Arabic (Mesopotamian) . . . . Lecturer. 

. . Modern Hebrew ,» 

. . Chinese (Mandarin) . . . . „ 

.. Arabic (Classical) ,» 

. . Hausa 


. . Burmese ,, 

.. Japanese „ 

. . Arabic (Egyptian) . . . . „ 

. . Marathi •, 

.. Hindustani (Urdu Hindi) .. „ 

.. Bengali Bea<LAr. 

.. Hindustani Lecturer. 

.. Turkish 

.. Persian Professor. 

. . Indian Law Lecturer. 

. . Arabic (Syrian and Classical) . . „ 

.. Turkish . . ., 

.. Sanskrit Professor. 

. . Swahili & other Bantu languages „ « 

. . Tamil and Telugu . . . .Beader. 

.. Persian Lecturer. 


Japanese 


1. University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher. 

2. University Beader and Appointed Teacher. 

3. Becognised Teacher in the University of London. 

4. University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher. 

5. University Professor of the History and Culture of British Possessions in Asia; with 

special reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

6. Ahad Ha’am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 

7. University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher. 

M. University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher. 

9. University Professor of Swahili and other Bantu languages and Appointed Teacher. 
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The Public Trustee of England Is a Govern- 
ment Official created by Statute (Public Trustee 
Actf 1006). whereby the State acts as an execu- 
tor or as a trustee under Wills, and as a trustee 
under Settlements, whether these instruments 
are new or old, and in other offices of an analo- 
gous character. 

The office has been a great success ; in the 
seven years that It has been open the value 
of the trusts in course of administration have 
amounted, In round figures, to £50,000,000, 
while the estimated value of Wills lodged in 
the Department which have yet to mature is 
put at some £50,000,000, showing a total value 
of business of all kinds negotiated at 
£ 110 , 000 , 000 . 

Fees chargeable. — The office is now en- 
tirely self-supporting and is no charge upon the 
tax-payer. A provision of the Statute declares 
that the Office is to make no profit but to cliarge 
only such fees as may provide the working 
expenses and constitute a reserve fund against 
the liabilities assumed by the State for breach 
of trust. In accordance with this mutual 
principle the fees have already been reduced 
nrom their original scale, and the cash surplus 
of fees over expenses, regarded as the nucleus 
of a reserve fund for all contingencies, is now 
£14,585. 

The main fees are of two kinds — a fee on 
capital and a fee on income. The fees on 
capital are taken in two instalments — an instal- 
ment of half taken at the beginning, and an- 
other instalment of half taken at the end of a 
trust — each instalment being calculated at the 
following rates ; — 

On the first £1,000, fifteen shillings per cent. 
On the excess of £1,000 to £20,000, five shil- 
lingB per cent. 

On the excess of £20,000 to £50,000, two 
shillings and six pence per cent. 

On the excess of £50,000, one shilling and 
three pence per cent. The Fee on income 
is one per cent, if, as is usual, the income 
be paid direct from its source to the 
person entitled, on any income in excess 
of £2,000 a year the fee is only i per cent. 
Where the income is paid through the Depart- 
ment then the fee is two per cent, up to £500 
a year, and one per cent, on any excess of 
£500 a year, and ^ per cent, on income in excess 
of £2,0(|p a year. The fee on investment is 
i per cent.; the Public Trustee, out of this fee, 
paying the brokerage. There is power to vary 
these fees to meet the peculiar circumstances 
of special cases ; but owing to the low range 
of the fees, and their mutual character the 
power of reduction is but seldom exercised, 
except perhaps in the case of large trusts. 

The Department has been organised upon 
lines followed by commercial organisations. 
Forms are avoided wherever possible, the 
methods of the Office prescribing prompt at- 
tention to all matters within the day. 

The particulars of any trust in which it is 
desired that the Public Trustee should act may 
be brought to his notice by letter or by personal 
interview, and upon his assent being obtained, 
his appointment should be effected in the 
ordinary way as in the case of private trustees 
In the case of a Will about to be made, his 
appointment can be secured by the simple 
provision ** 1 appoint the Public Trustee of I 


England as the executor and trustee of this 
my Will.” 

One of the forms of trusteeship which would 
appeal to English people residing in India Is a 
scheme known as a ” Declaration of Tmat/* 
An official pamphlet explains that the Public 
Trustee’s services have been requested by 
people who, either becaupe of professional or 
Business pre-occupation, or from want of experi- 
ence in dealing with money matters, or from 
the disadvantages which might attach to 
Governmental, professional or business dis- 
abilities abroad, are not well placed to select 
and supervise their Investments. It would 
appear that the services of the Department In 
this matter were first requisitioned by officers 
taking up appointments in India ; and, follow- 
ing out their request for individual assistance, 
this scheme of trust came to be devised, and 
has been found to commend Itself to the circum- 
stances of a very large circle of persons simi- 
larly disadvantaged. A Declaration of Trust 
Is an inexpensive form of trusteeship by 
virtue of which the owner practically retains full 
control over his capital. The property is made 
over to the Public Trustee either in the form 


of money to bo invested or specific securities 
transferred into his name; and thereupon the 
Public Trustee executes a short ” declaration *' 
setting out that he holds the money invested 
or the securities in trust for the transferor. 
The result of this Is that income, as it accrues. 
Is paid to the owner or to any beneficiary as ho 
may direct. A wide field of ‘Investment Is 
permissible, as the trust provides that the 
funds may be invested as the owner may from 
time to time direct. As the pamphlet sets out 
interest at the rate of at least 4 per cent. Is to be 
looked for under the scheme from investments 
of a non-speculative character. It should be 
understood that this form of trusteeship is not 
analogous to a bank deposit, where the return 
of the capital at par, given the solvency of the 
bank, is expected. Investments are selected 
with the greatest care in consultation with the 
owner, but it must be understood that the 
Public Trustee does not accept responsibility 
for any fiiictuation of any of the investments 
chosen. The fees payable for this scheme of 
trusteeship, so far as the capital fees are con- 
cerned, are half those payable in the case of 
an ordinary settlement. The other fees are 
the same as the ordinary fees. 

The appointment of the Public Trustee 
secures certain definite advantages inasmuch as 
he is by Act of Parliament a Corporation Sole : 
and thus it is said the Public Trustee never 
dies, so that the expense of appointment of 
other Trustees is permanently avoided. His 
integrity Is guaranteed by the State, while the 
measure of his success would indicate that be 
Is necessarily experienced and skilled in his 
duties. 

Close personal attention is given by the 
Public Trustee and his senior officers to the 
details of every trust ; and as regards the work 
of Investment, a large organisation has been 
set up to give the best con&^dcration not only 
to the selection of investments but to the duty 
of keeping them under frequent observation. 

An Advisory Committee of men of recog- 
nised authority has, in the past year, been 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor to assist the 
PuDlic Trustee by a quarterly review of the 
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An Advisory C!ommittee of men recognised 
authority has, in the past year, been appointed 
^ the said Chancellor to assist the Public 
Trustee by a quarterly review of the 
investments made. In the last Annual Eeport 
the Public Trustee speaks of having secured a 
return of £8-19-4 per cent, upon his trustee 
investments and a return of £4-10-1 per cent, 
upon his non-trustee investments. 

The success of the Department would seem 
to show that there is a widespread public need 
in England for such an Office, and the energy 
and efficiency with which the Department has 
been constituted and conducted has been a 
great factor in commending it to the public. 
The State Guarantee is also doubtless a factor 
of great Importance. A statutory rule pro- 
vides that strict secrecy shall be observed In 
respect of all trusts administered in the Depart^ 
ment. 

The administration is subject to an audit 
by the Controller and Auditor-General (the 
Government Auditor), while the internal orga- 


nisation has been built up upon the principle 
of a check and counter-check upon the ad- 
ministration. 

An important section of the Statute gives the 
Public Trustee power to direct an audit and 
Investigation of the condition and accounts 
of any trust. 

Officials in India will doubtless tend to make 
an increasing use of the Department. As a 
Government Office, its stability will commend 
itself to them as a medium to safeguard their 
interests under Wills or Settlements which 
can be entirely relied upon, and free from the 
rifks and expense attendant upon any other 
forms of trusteeship. 

Further Information upon details and copies 
of the offldai pamphlet, reponto and rules, 
etc., can be obtained of the official Ments to 
the Department, mz ; — Messrs. King, Hamilton 
& Co., Calcutta and in Bombay, Messrs. King, 
King & Co., whose head office is Messrs. Henry 
8. King & Co., 65, Combill, London, E. 0. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR-GENERAL. 


Ip India the functions of a Public Trustee are When the assets do not exceed Bs. 1,000 in 
divided in each Province between two officials, value, the Administrator-General may, when 
the Administrator- General and the Official no probate or letters of administration have 
Trustee. been granted, give a certificate to a person. 

The office of Administrator-General was claiming otherwise than es a Creditor to be inte- 
ftrst constituted by Indian Act VII of 1840. rested in such assets, entitling him to receive 
There were several later enactments on the the assets. There is also power in certain 
subject, all of which have ceased to be in force, events to give such certificate to a creditor. 
The present law is to be found in Indian Act There is a further power to send the residue of 
HI of 1913, which contains the following provi- the assets to the country of domicile of the 
sions There are three Administrators-General deceased. The Government of India is required 
in each of the l^esidencies of Bengal, Madras, by the Act to make good all sums for Which the 
and Bombay. Their combined jurisdiction Administrator-General would be personally 
covers the Whole of British India. The Adminls- liable if he had been a private administrator, 
trator- General is entitled to letters of adminls- except where the Administrator-General and his 
tration. when granted by a High Ck)urt, unless officers have in no way contributed to the 
they are granted to the next of kin. In the liability. 

other Courts he is entitled to letters In prefer- Fees both on capital and on income are pay* 
ence to a creditor, a legatee other than a univer- out of the estates taken charge of by the 
sal legatee, or a friend of the deceased. Administrator-General. The fees on capitel 

If any person who is not an Indian Christian’ vary from 8 per cent, on the gross value in the 
a Hindu, Mohammedan, Persian, Buddhist dies case of small estates to 2 percent, in the case 
leaving within any Presidency assets exceeding of large estates. The fees on Income vary in 
the value of £s. 1,000 and if no person to whom the case of moveable property from 2 per cent, 
any Court would have jurisdiction to commit to 8 per cent., and in the case of immovable 
administration of such assets has, within one property from 8 per cent, to 6 per cent. When 
month from his death, applied in such Presi- the Court has directed the Adnij^istrator 
dency for probate or letters of administration. General to collect and hold the assets a fee of 
the Administrator-General is required to apply per cent, on the value of the assets taken pos* 
for letters of administration. In case of ap- session of, collected, realised, or sold is payable, 
prehended danger of misappropriation, dete- A small fee Is also payable in cases where the 
rioration, or waste of assets left by the deceased Administrator-General grants a certificate, 
in the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the Administrator has power to reduce the fees 
the High Courts may direct the Administrator- to one-half. 

General to apply for letters of administration. Official Trustee. — ^The office of •Official 
He can also be required to collect and hold Trustee dates from the year 1843. By Indian 
assets until a right of succession or admlnistra- Act XVII of that year the Supreme Court had 
tion is determined. Probate and letters of ad- power to appoint the Keglstrar or other officer 
ministration granted to an Administrator of the Court to be a trustee, where there was no 
General have effect throughout the Presidency trustee willing to act. Act XVII of 1843 was 
but the High Court can direct that they have repealed by Act XVII of 1864, which was in its 
effect throughout one or more of the other turn repealed by Act II of 1013, which contains 
Presidencies. A private executor or adminis- the present law on the subject. There are throe 
trator may with tne assent of the Adminls- Official Trustees. The Official Trustee of 
trator-General transfer the assets of the Bengal has powers in the greater part of India* 
estate to the Administrator-General. There are The powers of the Official Trustee of Bombay 
provisions in the Act with regard to the levoca- extend to the Bombay Presidency and the Pro* 
tion of grants and the distribution of assets, vinco of British Baluchistan ; those of the Offi' 
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clal Trustee of Bladras extend to the Madras 
Presidency and the Province of Coorg. The 
Government can appoint Deputy Official Trus- 
tees. 

An Official Trustee can (a) act as an ordinary 
trustee, (It) be appointed trustee by a Court of 
competent jurisdiction. He has, except as 
otherwise provided the same powers, duties, 
and llabilltleB as ordinary trustees, fie ma; 
decline any trust, fie may not accept any trust 
under any composition or scheme of arrange- 
ment for the benefit of creditors, nor of any 
estate known or believed by him to be insolvent. 
He cannot accept a trust for a religious purpose, 
or for the management or carrying on of any 
business, fie cannot administer the estate of a 
deceased person unless ho be sole executor and 


sole trustee under the will. He cannot be ap- 
pointed trustee along with any other person. 
With his consent he may be appointed trustee 
Injtthe instrument making the trust, and he may 
accept a trust contained in a Will. When pro- 
perty is subject to a trust, and there is no trustee 
within the jurisdiction willing or capable to act, 
tho High Court may appoint the Official Trus- 
tee as trustee, fie may also be appointed a 
trustee by the surviving or continuing trustees 
of a trust, and all persons beneficially interested 
therein. 

As in the case of an Administrator-General, 
the Government of India is res^ionsible for the 
acts or defaults of an Official Trustee. Fees 
are imyable at rates fixed by the Government. 


The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as yet 
yield a mere fraction of what they could were 
they exploited in a fashion comparable with 
those of Europe, North America or Japan. 
Tho fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 60 years concurrently with im- 
provement in the methods of transport and 
Increase in demand for fish, cured as well as 
iresh, from the growing populations of the 
great cities within reach of the seaboard. The 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting 
influence on progress ; fishing and the fish trade 
are universally relegated to low caste men who 
alike from their want of education, the Isola- 
tion caused by their work and caste, and their 
extreme conservatism, are among the most 
ignorant, suspicious and prejudiced of the popu- 
lation, extremely averse from amending the 
methods of their forefathers and almost uni- 
versally without the financial resources requisite 
to the adoption of new methods, even when 
convinced of their value. Higher caste capi- 
talists have hitherto fought shy of association 
with the low caste fishermen, and, except in 
the case of joint stock companies to engage in 
lai^e operations on new lines, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to asstot in the develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
appears that the general conditions of the in- 
dustry die such that the initiativo must ne- 
ce^arily be taken by Government in the uplift 
and educat ion of the fishing community and in 
the introduction and testing of new and improved 
apparatus and methods. 

The first local Government to lead the way 
was that of Madras, which in 1905 initiated an 
investigation of the industry, both marine and 
fresh-water, appointing Sir F. A. Nieholson to 
supervise operations. Bengal followed suit in 
1906, and from these beginnings have sprung 
the local Fisheries Departments of Madras, 
Bengal and Behar and Orissa. Bombay, the 
Remaining seaboard province, has comparatively 
Bmall fresh-water interesl^ compared with 
Madias and Bengal, and as it happens that her 
marine fisheries are favoured with good har- 
bours and the most enterprising race of sea- 
fishermen In India, there was less urgent need 
for State help in the industry. Fisheries there 
were a subject of Government solicitude for 
five years after the war but they finally ceased 


to receive any attention after the abolition in 
1924 of the short lived Department of Industries 
to which this subject was allotted. 

Madras. 

The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is mar- 
gined by a shallow- water area within the 100 
fathom line of 40,000 sq. miles; outside of a 
mere fringe inshore, this vast expanse of fish- 
able water lies idle and unproductive. The 
surf-swept East Coast is singularly deficient in 
harbours whereon fishing fleets can be based, 
and BO from Ganjam to Negapatam, the unsink- 
ablo catamaran, composed of logs tied side by 
side, is the only possli)le seagoing fishing craft. 
Its limitations circumscribe the fishing power 
of its owners and consequently these men are 
poor, and the produce of their best efforts 
meagre comi>ared with what it would be if 
better and larger boats were available and 
possible. The West coast is more favoured. 
From September till April weather conditions 
arc good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to nsh daily. The people of this coast are 
fond of fish and, no difliculty is found in beach- 
ing canoes and boats tbrougliout this season. 
I’ho fishing population Is a large one. Tlie 1921 
Census gave 66,684 adults as subsisting on 
fishing industries in Malabar and South Kanara, 
a small number after all considering the 
immense wealth of these seas . The chief fishes 
are sardines, mackerel, catfishes and jewfishes 
(kora or gol) : the two first overshadow all 
others. So greatly in excess of food require- 
ments are the catches of sardines that every 
year large quantities arc turned into oil and 
manure. The 1924-25 season was a failure and 
only 2,000 tons of oil and 4,000 tons of guano 
were manufactured as against 7,250 tons of oil 
and 22,500 tons of guano in the previous year. 
Fishing outside the 5 fathom line is little in 
evidence save by Bombay boats (Batnagiri) 
which are engaged in drift netting for bonito, 
seer and other medium-sized fishes. These 
strangers are enterprising fishers and bring 
large catches into Malpe and Mangalore and 
other convenient centres ; the matcrl^ is largely 
cured for export. 

Fish Curintf is practised extensively every- 
where on the Madras coasts ; its present success 
is due primarily to Dr. Francis Day who, 
after an investigation during 1869-71 of the 
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fisheries of the whole of India, pressed for the 
grant to fishermen of duty-free salt for caring 
purposes witliin fenced enclosures. He advo- 
cated much else, but the time was not ripe 
and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of Ills long and honourable efforts. His 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increa- 
sing number of yards or bonded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is issued free of duty 
and often at rates below the local cost of the 
salt to Government. At present about 106 of 
such yards are scattered along the coast and 
over 55,000 tons of wet fish are annually cured 
therein. The total receipts on the administra- 
tion of these yards for the year 1924-25 was 
Bs. 4,52,390 and expenditure lls. 3,54,056. 
The credit balance on the year's working was 
therefore Bs. 98, 334. 

The Pearl and Chank fisheries in Talk Bay 
and the Gulf of Mannar are Government mo- 
nopolies. After a lapse of over a quarter of a 
century the prospects of pearl fishery for a 
series of, years on the Indian Coast appear pro- 
missing. The results of inspection of pearl 
banks conducted during the year 1925 have 
shown that oysters have reached their maximum 
sizes on many of the banks and that their 
growth and condition are satisfactory in every 
way. The total number of oysters estimated 
on the banks are nearly 24 crores. On the 
liiolayiram par alone there are nearly 12 crores 
of mature oysters which will justify two or 
three large pearl fisheries in Tuticorin should 
the oysters continue and yield pearls of suftl- 
cient value. It is proposed to hold a fishery 
at Tuticorin early in 1926. Chanks or conches 
(Turblnella plrum) are handsome porcelain 
white sheila of great thickness and considerable 
size, much In demand in Bengal, particularly 
Dacca, where the industry centres, for manu- 
facture into bangles. The chank fisheries 
which are the department’s main source of 
revenue suffered a serious reduction on account 
of the pearl fishery in Ceylon during March 
and April 1925. All chank fishing during this 
period which is the best chank seaon had to be 
suspended as the divers left India in a body 
for the much more renumcrative and less 
arduous pearl fishery operations in Ceylon. 
But the scarcity of chank shells in the market 
due to the pearl fishery and the consequent 
high prices are expected to some extent make 
good the loss. The net profit for 1924-25 was 
therefore only Bs. 3,844. 

The Inland Fisheries of Madras compare 
unfavourably with those of Bengal. Many of 
the rivers dry up in the hot season and few of 
the many thousands of irrigation tanks through- 
out the province hold water for more than 6 to 
9 months. As a consequence inland fisheries 
are badly organized and few men devote them- 
selves to fishing as their sole, or even main, 
occupation. The custom is to neglect or Ignore 
the fishery value of these streams and tanks 
so long as they arc full of water : only when 
the streams shrink to pools and the tanks to 
puddles do the owners or lessees of the fishing 
rights turn out to catch fish. The result is a 
dearth of fish throughout the greater part of 
the year, a glut for a few days, and often much 
waste In consequence. The chief fresh-water 
fishes of economic importance are the murrcl, 


notable for its virtue of living for considerable 
period out of water, various carps, and catflshes, 
the hilsa (in East Coast rivers only), and the 
catla. In the Nllgiris, the Bainbow trout has 
been acclimatised and thrives well. The Go- 
vernment working in conjunction with the 
Nilgiri Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, where quantities of fry are hat- 
ched and reared for the replenishment of the 
streams of the plateau. The net profits on 
Inland fishery in 1924-25 were Bs. 11,379. 

The Madras Department of Fisheries. 

As Government attention has been ^ven in 
Madras over a longer period to the Improve- 
ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems involved than elsewhere, 
this Presidency has now the proud position 
of knowing that her fisheries and collateral 
industries are l)etter organized and more pro- 
gressive than those in other provinces, ^e 
credit for the wonderful success which has been 
achieved and the still greater promise of the 
future, is duo in large measure to the wise and 
cautious plans of Sir F. A. Nicholson, who from 
1905 to 1918 had the guidance of affairs entrust- 
ed to him. In 1905 he was appointed on 
special duty to investigate existing conditions 
and future potentialities ; in 1907, a permanent 
status was given by the creation of a fisheries 
bureau and this in turn has developed into a 
separate Department of Government which till 
August 1923 was being administered by Mr. 
James Hornell, F.L.S., as Director, and Is now 
controlled by his successor. Dr. B. Sundara 
Baj, M.A., Ph.p. The liigher staff consists of 
a Superintendent of Pearl and Chank Fisheries, 
two Assistant Directors and a (tannery Superin- 
tendent. These are respectively in charge of 
(a) the departmental fisheries (pearling, chanks 
beche-de-mer, etc.) ; (5) the co-operative and 
socio-economic side of the Department’s opera- 
tions; (c) inland pisciculture, and (d) the ex- 
perimental and deinonstrational fish cannery 
at Chaliyam in So\ith Malabar. Other officers 
have charge respectively of sections dealing 
with education and industrial work, which 
include a Training Institute for village teach- 
ers, fish-(;uring yards, and oil and guano fac- 
tories. All the public fishcurlng yards till 
now under the (outrol of the Salt and Abkari 
Department have passed into the charge of the 
Fisheries Department. It is now possible to 
introduce the better methods of cure«ond im- 
proved hygiene which the Department has 
been straining to popularise, in all the yards. 
Due to the transfer of the yards the Fmeries 
Department has a large ramified staff of yard 
officers (Salt-Sub Inspectors) Petty Yard Offi- 
cers and ])eonB in almost every largo fishing 
village on the coast. Besides the direct work 
of issuing salt for curing, the Departmeut will 
now set itself to train these officers into expert 
advisers in curing methods and markettiug 
fish, social workers for the inculcation of thrift, 
co-operative and progressive ideas and new 
industries and lastly as trained observers for 
recording and reporting on various biological 
questions connected \rtth fish and fisheries 
and collecting statistics regarding the value 
and quantity of sea fish caught and landed. 

The activities of the Department are so 
varied and far-rcaching that it is difficult even 
to enumerate them in the space available 
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much less to give details. So far its most 
notable industrial successes have been the 
leform of manufacturing processes in the ftsh- 
oil trade, the creation of a fishgtiano industry, 
the establishment of a flsh cannery and the, 
development of canned goods other than sar- 
dines, which alone had been canned previously 
in Malabar, and the opening of an oyster farm 
conducted under hygienic conditions. (For 
details see the Bulletins of the Department 
issued from the Government Press, Madras) 
seventeen volumes have been issued to date, 
and the eighteenth volume is in press. All 
this work has been carried on under serious 
handicap for want of suitable accommodation 
for the research staff ; prior to the war, propo- 
sals were elal)orated for head -quarters build- 
ing in Madras comprising laboratotlcs, ex- 
perimental hatcheries, and a largo public 
aquarium ; postponed owing to war conditions 
but subsequently abandoned. In Madras the 
Department controls a small public aquarium, 
deservedly popular as the first and only one 
on the Asiatic mainland. 

Fishing rights in the large irrigation tanks 
were transferred from Government to io(»l 
authorities many years ago; these tanks are 
now being reacquired by Government in order 
that they may be restocked i)eriodically by the 
Department ; the results so far have shown a 
profit on the operations. To breed the nec(?s- 
sary fry, three flsh farms are in operation, and 
the construction of thrive more is in progress. 
In these the chief flsh bred are tlie Gourami, 
obtained from Java, the Murrtd and Etroplus 
suratensis, which has - the cx'celUmt attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well in brackish as in 
fresh water ; all three protect their eggs while 
developing a useful habit; both the Gourami 
and Etroplus arc largely V(^gutarian in diet. 
A further activity is reprc8<!ntod by the breed- 
ing of small fishes specially addicted to feed 
upon the aquatic larvae of mosquitoes. These 
are supplied in thousands to municipalities 
and other local authorities at a nominal price , 
for introduction into mosquito-haunted shoots 
of water; these anti-malarial operations have 
proved most successful in those places where 
the loc^l authorities have given proper atten- 
tion to the direction given. The educational 
work of the Department is becoming one of 
its most important branches whether it being 
specially training teachers for schools in fishing 
villa|^es, in training men in the technology of 
curing, canning and oil manufacture; in co- 
operative propaganda and in the supply of 
zoological specimens for the use of college 
classes and museums. The last named has 
filled a long-felt want and is contributing ma- 
terially to the advancement of the study of 
zoology throughout India; th(;ro is now no 
need to obtain specimens from Europe. 

The development of deep-sea fishing is 
engaging the attention of Government; splen- 
did trawl grounds arc Indicated off Cape Como- 
rin extending over an area of some 4,000 sq. 
miles; other promising areas are known else- 
where, but so far the limiting factors are the 
lack of cold storage accommodation at any 
^rt in the Presidency ,and the want of a 
deep-water harbour in the south, where steam- 
trawlers can discharge direct into store. An 
experiment in deep sea fishing made recently 
with the help of a motor launch and Danish 


Seln net failed duo to the unsuitability of the 
launch employed. The proposal 1 or the pur- 
chase of an up-to-date and well-cquipped 
trawler to servo the many requirements of the 
department such as economic salt transport 
to the west coast flsh curing yards now entrust- 
ed to contractors with the consequent hea\y 
cost, pearl bank inspection, the duties connected 
with the conduct of the pearl fishing in ad- 
dition to the exploitation of deep-sea fishing 
and organised fishery research, has received 
the approval of Government. 

Welfare Work— A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the flsherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative the depart- 
ment has always recognized the duty of spread- 
ing among them education and the habits of 
thrift, temperance and co-operation. The 
work has been specially successful on the wes 
coast. The number of fishermen's co-operativ •> 
societies in 1924-2.5 was 56. These societies 
it is reported worked satisfactorily, allowance 
being made for the inexperience and illiteracy 
of the members. But tlic formation and 
working of co-op(^rativc societies are not the 
only social activity among those fishermen. 
Tlierc is a vigorous tennperance society at Man- 
galore. The Collector of Soutli Kanara has 
grantK^d sites for thti construction of village 
halls for the fishermen in two villages and the 
flslK^rmen have themselves collcjctcd Its. 3,000 
for the building. In another village, Kizhur 
the fishermen have already completed a build- 
ing in which they liold nn^etings while one ele- 
mentary school carries on its work In the same 
building. In Madras itself at Nadukuppam a 
temperance organisation has got to work with 
the assistaiK^e of the Fisheries Department. 
To promote the education of fishermen a train- 
ing institution was opened in the middle of 
1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the fisher-folk. Thii 
pupil teachers under training arc familiarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery stations 
at Tanur and Chaliyain. They are given 
practical instructions in fishing, a boat having 
been purchased for the purpose. By the end 
of June 1926, 32 schools for the fishcrfolk were 
being maintained by the department on the 
west coast with a total of 2,460 pupils. In 
some places the villagers themselves started the 
schools and then handed them over to the 
department. In other places schools were 
opened by the department at the request of 
the fishermen. Local men are api)ointed as 
honorary managers of schools. 

Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 

The fishing value of this extensive deltaic 
region lies pEiraarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by Inland waters—rlvers, creeks, Jheels, 
and swamps, — to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks. These swarm with flsh and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent horn the 
aversion to a flsh-dlet which Is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south, 
the demand for fish is enormous. Bice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 per cent, of 
the people consume fish as a regumr Item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1*6 per cent, of the 
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population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
Presidency, Ba] Shahi, and Dacca Divisions. 
644,000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 824,000 maintained by the sale of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession. As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali is most in- 
genJons, his traps and other deuces exceedingly 
clever and effective — in many cases too effective 
— so eager is he fox immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hilsa {Clupea Uisha) which 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
muititudeb to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu {Labeo rohita ) and the katla {CcAla 
eatla\ mrigela (Cirrit uan n6lgeta);m&\mB and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti (LaU 
calerifer) and the mullets are the most esteem- 
ed ; apart from these estuarine fish the most 
valuable sea-fishes are the mango-fishes 
(PolynemWt) pomfrets. The sea-fisheries 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local importance, having no sea craft save 
catamarans f of inferior design and construction. 

Following the inquiry begun in 1906 by Sir 
K. G. Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bny of 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Golden 
Crown being employed for the purpose. The 
results showed that there are extensive areas 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
laige quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of Increased knowledge of the 
m^ne fauna, the results being published in 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing de- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam-trawling arc now much more steam 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one to 
organize and without a rare combination of 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing public will be considerable. 
Originally one Fish^es Department served the 
ne^ of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected in after 
which fisheries in Bengal were administered 
by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished imder 
retrenchment in 1928. In Bihar and Orissa, 
Fisheries form a section of the Department of 
Induitriee. 

Government has ordered that the Bengal 
Fisheries Department be reconstituted on an 
improved basis as soon as funds permit. A 
Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity a 
more limited scope for its activitieB than in 


the case of Madras. Practically no coastal 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu- 
ral conditions lead ns to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of the general 
utilization of fish Weproducts. Ai^ 
from this, much can be done by its 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their busluess and to conduct ft co- 
operatively. This is necessarily extremely slow 
work, but the old Department made a begin- 
ning and once a few societies can be made 
successful, the news of the benefits conferred on 
the members will constitute the best possible 
form of propaganda. The temporary abolition 
of the Bengal Fisheries Department was regret* 
ed by many and it is hoped that it will soon 
be revived. The fishery wealth of Bengal is 
enormous and nothing but good can come of 
intensive investigation and propaganda. 

Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in many cases pearls also are found 
in the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
and sell in the various parts of India. The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
local industry of very ancient standing ; their 
material is almost entirely obtained from the 
Bouth Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries already 
alluded to. 

Bombay. 

Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
•jonflned principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
jntirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
ohe sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea-fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, though there 
is less necessity for a special department to 
develop marine industries, there is ample scope 
for most useful work in improving curing me- 
thods, in introducing canning, and in the deve- 
lopment of minor marine industries particular- 
ly those connected with the utilization of 
bye products. With this end in view the 
Director of Industries administered the sub- 
ject of Fisheries” from 1018 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 
velopment. A steam trawler was bought tor 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and l)^gan 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. The experi- 
ment continued until March, 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not be met by 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since been installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
special faculties are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
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unloadiog catches. More than this a change 
is needed in the xnediseval conditions under 
vhich the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karei, pain, tambusa, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
26 per cent, of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs. for a rupee. 

Owing to rc'trenchment the appointments of 
Fisheries officers have been abolished and 
subsequently the whole Department of In- 
dust ties was closed down. 

The more important sea-flsh are pomfrets 
soles and sea-perches among which are included 
the valuable Jew-flshes (Sdeena spp.) often 
attaining a very large size and nots^le as the 
chief source of “ flsh-maws** or “ sounds/* 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass. The finest of Bom- 
bay Ashing boats hail from the coast between 
Bassoin and Surat. These boats are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and are capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
together, in the season they fish principally 
off the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gull of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chief 
catohees are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew-flshes. The first named are dried In 
the sun after being strong through the mouth 
upon lines stretched between upright posts. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Batnaciri 
and Bajapur make use of another and lighter 
class of filing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing. Fine hauls of bonito seer 
(a largo form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and raytisb. For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
employed. For part of the fair season, when 
flal^ is not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
AS small coasters, a fact which shows bow ia^e 
they ran in size. 

In Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, as shark, rnys and 
jcw-fiihes. The edible oyster trade of Karachi 
was once extensive, the creeks of the Indus 
producing a species of oyster superior to that 
found in Bombay and Madras backwaters and 
estuaries. Unrestricted exploitation of beds 
of limited extent inflicted great harm, and now, 
when various salutary restrictions are imposed, 
the beds are slow to respond. Occasionally 
large deposits of the window pane oyster (Pfa- 
euna flawnta) are found in the Indus creeks 
and as these produce seed pearls in abundance. 
Government leased the beds to the highest 
bidder. The pearls are largely exported to 
Ohlna for use in medicine. Go^derable fish- 
eries exist in the Elver Indus, chiefly for the 
fish known as palla, which are annually leased 
out by Government for about Es. 20,()09. 

In the Gulf of Kutch two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true pearl mter, the other 
for the window-pane oyster. The former is 
carried on by His Hlghn^ the Mahan^a of 
Jamnagar ,tbe other partly by this Prince 


and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the MSharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 
The latter industry owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
In 1905 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr. J. Hornell, formerly Direetor of Fisheries 
in Madras, for the purpose of examinmg the 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda territory 
in Kathiawar. One of the consequences was 
the discovery of large deposits of pearl-bearing 
window-pane oysters, until then unknown ; 
of late years these beds have produced 
annually from Es. 15,000 to Es. 25,000 In 
revenne, perhaps the best example we have 
in India of the profitable nature of well-direct- 
ed scientific enquiry into fishery problems. 
The Baroda Government, continuing their 
enlightened interest in the fishery developments, 
have had two officers trained in the Madras 
Fisheries Department aad now employ them 
in development work on the Baroda coast. 

Experiments in canning are now in progress at 
one of the chief fishing centres on the Southern 
Kathiawar coast and already promise consider- 
able success particularly with regard to pomfrets. 

Burma. 

Tlie exclusive right of fishing throughout 
the province of Burma beloug.i by custom of 
the country to Government, and the Burma 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of it 
to the people subject to certain restrictions for 
the conservation of the fish. The work of the 
fisherfolk, involving as it does the taking of 
life, is generally viewed with disfavour by the 
Burman Buddhists. In certain tracts this attitude 
is intensified where the proportion of the fl^er- 
folk is not only small but their economic 
conditions are more or less demoralised. Though 
fishing is generally denounced by Burman Bud- 
dhists, yet they consume the The usual 
argument of toe consumers is that they have 
not taken the life of the fish and therefore have 
committed no sin . Where fishing is the prin dpal 
means of livelihood of the majority as in the 
Delta Districts, religious scruplcB tend to dis- 
appear. 

Eevbnue. — ^The economic value of any 
industry or tract of country can, to some 
extent, be gauged by the revenue it yields. 
The fisheries yield a substantial revenue (about 
one-eighth of the total land revenue), and there- 
fore they are one of the most important sources 
of national wealth. There are two methods 
of catching fish, namely by nets in the rivers 
and seas and by traps in leased fisheries. The 
fishery revenue demand from net licenses amounts 
to over three lakhs while that from the leased 
fisheries amounts to more than 40 lakhs. Of 
the net licenses the greatest revenue comes 
from Mergui District where not only is the Pearl- 
ing Industry carried on, but leases for collecting 
green snails and sea slugs are issued. Open 
lakes, pools of water and small rivers are daraed 
as leas^ fldieries and are leased by Government 
to the highest and best bidders at public auction. 
Here flie Irrawaddy Division equals In Impor- 
tance the rest of the province, and of the five 
districts in the Irrawaddy Division, Mazbba 
District alone yields as much as half of the whole 
division, i^ubin District therefore stands easUy 
first In respect of fishery revenue, and out of 
the total coUected in any year from the whole 
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province, this district alone contributes at least 
a quarter. 

The Delta consists of a scries of saucer-shapod 
islands, many of which have embankments 
round the greater part of them along the north, 
east and west ; in the hollows of these islands 
mrat of the fish come into spawn, and with 
the floods which overflow the embankment 
during October the young fry come down-country 
from lJpp**T Burma. 

The principal kinds of fish caught in nets 
on the sea-coast are (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Katha- 
baung, and (3) E:athahm3dn. These are generally 
made into salt fish which fetch Bs. 2 to Ks. 3 
per vise. The creek and fresh water fish from 
fisheries are generally ngakhu, ngayan and 
ngagy. Most of them are sold fresh, but 
some are converted into salt fish. The fish 
caught in the rivers are generally ngathalauk, 
ngagyin, and ngamyinyin, the preadceous fish. 

Fees for net licenses are charged according 
to the size of the nets. Fisheries which consist 
of lakes, pools and streams arc put up to 
auction, but as no Burman flshennan has ever 
been known to keep a proper systcJii of accounts, 
he seldom or never can gauge the real worth 
of the fisheries ; this coupled with his impulsive 
nature frequently results in his bids at auction 
exceeding the value of the fisheries; several 
fishermen have thus not only brought ruin on 
themselves but also on thier sureth^s who have 
not infrequently been sold up. Until those 
fisheries are brought imder some settlement 
system for revenue assessment, bona fide 
fisherman must suffer from time to time. More- 
over, the local authorities demand more than 
adcquati'. securi ics and the furiiisliing as well as 
the verifying of these s<',cuTities invariably 
mean much unm'cessary exp(mditure of time and 
money both to the flsherfolk and to the Govern- 
ment staff. With a view to ameliorate uneco- 
nomic conditions by rendering the provisions of 
security easier, as well as to facilitate collection 
Government recently introdutx^d what is known 
as the groim system whereby the valm; of the 
fisheries is fixed at a reasonable rental, and, in- 
stead of qn individual system of furnishing secu- 
rity, the groups hold themelvcis severally res- i 
ponsible. In order to enable the poorest of the ' 
actual workers to reap the benefit of their 
labours, nothing short of a co-operative system 
would be of any avail ; this co-operative system 
has been tried in Tharrawaddy District with 
some success, by this system every fisher- 
man employed in a fishery becomes a partner 
in the business and no non-fisherman can ever 
sweat the bona fide fisherman, poor though he 


ving the fisheries by clearing the streams and 
pools of that Burma pest — the water hyacinth — 
and other weeds. 

The principal articles of manufacture are 
ngapi (fish-paste) and salt-fish ; the manufactur- 
ing methods arc primitive and with more in- 
dustrial education and capital, these could 
be considerably Improved. 

The Punjab. 

The Rules and Regulations under the Fish' 
ries Acts are now applicable to 16 districts of 
the Province, and it is hoped to bring another 
four or five districts under the rules within 
the next year or so. Apart from the rules 
which are drafted primarily in the interest of 
the fish and fisheries, and to improve the lot of 
the fishermen castes, the Department lias 
made a good many experiments with the breed- 
ing of indigenous fish and studying their life 
histories. Murral (Ophiocephalldae) have been 
successfully bred in the tanks in Madhopur, 
and the fry sent out to stock waters in Lahore, 
Gurdaspur, and even as far a field as 
Attock. 

The Department has lately constructed 
very largo carp tanks in the Gujranwala Dis- 
trict, having taken over the old bed of the 
Ohonab Canal for the purpose. Here some 800 
brood fish are being kept and experiments 
tried. The result, if siica^ssful, will, in the 
near future, have far-reaching effects through- 
out the Provinces. Though the upper reaches 
of the Beas River are how very thoroughly 
stocked with brown trout, and anglers are 
reporting splendid sport, the Department has 
had very little success in the small(^r streams 
of the Kaugra Valley, where trout fry and ova 
have been planted for many years. This is 
mainly duo to the number of channels that are 
taken off from these streams for the irrigation 
of fields, leaving very little water in the streams 
during the hot weather months. The Uhl 
River, which rises in Chota Banghal and flows 
through Mandi State (the site of the Mandl 
Hydro-electric, scheme) is now also pretty well 
stocked with brown trout. 

Fishermen are being encouraged to start 
co-operative societies. Two such have been 
started recently, and one, at least, ha^v.done 
fairly well, having supplied fish to the hill 
stations of Dalhousie and Dharmsala. It is 
hoped that their example wUl be followed by 
others and a spirit of thrift and co-operation 
be instilled in fishermen in the near future. 


be. The group system, though an improvement | Triiviinr.oi«p 

on the ndividual system of bidding and furnish- ; * • 

ing securities does not do away with tlie sweating 1 This State has affiliated Fisheries to the De- 
system. With the gradual introduction of the j partment of Agriculture and with the help of 
.co-operative system, which is an urgent necessity ' two officers trained in Madras, the Department 
in the Delta District, the poorest fisherman of | has already aocompllsheMl a notable amount of 
every fishing village and hamlet, after gradual : development work. Special attention hai been 
and s^tematic training will, in course of time, I given to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters 
be able, not only to reap the full benefit of their j to the establishment of co-operative societies 
laboozB, but also by mutual control and aid to . among the fishing community and to the in- 
develop into a more useful and contented pea- j troductlon of improved methods of sardine oil 
santry. Fishery leases for three to five years, and guano production. Useful work has been 
are now being granted instead of leases for only done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
one year and fisherman obtaining the long-term life-histories of the more valuable food nshes 
leases have begun to realise the need of impio- and prawns. 
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Even In the earliest days of the British occu- 
pation the destmction of the loresto in many 
parts of India Indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
eattier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1865 
marked the commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry in India, for It was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy. Further 
progress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
but from 1860 onwards forest organi- 
zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of mankind, a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which Is not yet completed 
In the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in liOrd 
Dalhousie*s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future im. 
portance of which it Is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 

Types of Forest. — More than one-fifth 
of tne total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of ididividuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated ; in the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
BO complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated ; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to nothing more than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(Including the Bhan States) on Slst March 
1924 was 228,850 square miles, or 20 '8 of 
the total area. This was classed as follows: 
Beserved 103,449, Protected 7,931, Unclassed 
State 117,470. 

Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin ano from 


the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be Imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished: — 

(1) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Eajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kikar 
{Acacia arabica), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafiess for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas In the 
sub-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most Important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 

(3) Evergreen forests.— These occur in re- 
j gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 

I coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub-Himalay- 
[ an tract, and the moister parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

(4) Hill forests. — In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, A^wam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oak^ magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasia pine {Pimu 
khacya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
{Oedru» deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine {Pinut sxeelta); 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine {Pitius longifolia) which 
is tapped for resin. 

(6) Littoral forests. — These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family {Rhizephoreae). Behind the mangrove 
I belt is an important type of forest occasionaily 
I inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the **8undri'* {Hcritieru 
fomes). 

Forest Policy .—The general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1904 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely: — 

(a) Forests the preservation of Which is 
essential on climatic or ph^cal grounds. These 
are usually situated in hilly country, where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its infiuence on the storage of 
I the rainfall and on the prevention of erosions 
land sudden floods. 
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(ft) Forests which afford a supply of valuable vincial Forest Service. The officers of this 
timbers lor commercial purposes, such, lor service are recruited as probationers: — 

’S -H (*> V <1’'®®* apnointment In the Unltefl 

lorests ol Northern, Central, and North-Eaatera Kingdom and India : and 

lorests of the ^jy promotion from the Frovincisl 

Korth-Westem Himalaya. Forest Service in India. 

(o) Minor forests, containing somewhat 


Recruitment in the United Kingdom and in 


inferior kinds of timber, and managed lor the India of candidates nominated for direct 
productlonofwood.lodder.grazing and other appointment is carried out under regulations 
produce lor local consumption; these forests laid down by the Secretary of State fer India 
are of great Importance in agricultural districts, and the Government of India, respectively. 

(d) Pasture lands. — ^These are not ** forests ^ndidates for direct appointment I n the Unhied 
in the generally understood sense of the term. Kingdom are required to have obtained a degree 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest with honours In some branch of Natural Science 
Department merely as a matter of convenience, iu a University of England , Wales or Ireland , or 
- , a M 1 . have passed the^flnalB.Sc. examination in Pure 

Th^ four classes of forest are not always Science in one of the Universities of Scotland, 
sharply divided from each and one and Adegreein Applied Scienceis not considered as 
the same tract may to a certain ektent be fulfilling these conditions. Candidates are re- 


managed with more than one object. 


quiredto produce evidence that they have a fair 


Administration.— The forest business ol knowi^ge ofolt her German or French. Weight 
the Government ol India is carried out in the y*® P 08 >ession of a diploma or 

Department of Education, Health and Lands, degree in Forestry. 

The Inspector-General ol Forests is the head Candidates lor direct appointment in India 
of the Forest Department and is the technical are required to possess an Honours or a first 
adviser to the Government of India in forest class degree in Science or an M.Sc. degree ol 
matters. Under the Constitution of 1919, any class of a University incorporated by law 
Forests were made a transferred subject in in India. 

ferred in other provinces now unless any local 1 e t of Europe. 

Government on examination of the position The process of Indianisation is steadily pro- 
can make out a coavincing case against the ceediug, as may be judged from the fact that 
transfer in its own province. out of a total of 7 probationers recruited in 

Territorial charges.—The various provinces were Indies. addition, two 

are divided Into one or more Forest Circles : Indians* who were fully trained, _were 


are divided into one or more Forest Circles ; i wamea, were 

each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; appointed on probation. Th(* strength of the 
provings SinVttaeror more circles also V 

nave a Chief Conservator who is the head ol Probationers 

the Department for his province. Circles are arc under control in Great Britain. 


divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service ; these Divisions in most 
cases correspond to civil districts. Each Division 
contains a number ol Ranges in charge ol 
junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Ranges are further sub- 
divided into a number ol beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters. 

Non-territorial charges. — ^Apart from territo- 
rial charges there are various important posts 
ol a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties. 

The Forest Service. — The Forest Service 
comprises three branches: — 
m (1) The Indian (Imperial) Service with a 
sanctioned total personnel of 399 officers con- 
sisting ol the Inspector- General of Forests, 
Ohiel Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
Assistant Conservaters. 01 these 368 are to 
be recruited direct to the service and the 
balance obtained by promotion from the Pro- 


( 2 ) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service. — This service was created in 1919 and 
at present consists of 17 Forest Engineers. 

(3) The Provincial Service.— Formerly it 

consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy 
Conservators who were considered to ban. fully 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans- 
ferred to the Imperial Forest Service in 1920. 
Except for five unpromoted officers the class 
of Extra Deputy Conservators has been abolished 
and the service now consists of Extra Assistant 
Conservators only. The fixation of the strength 
of the personnel of the service rests with the local 
Governments. * 

Officers of this service are eligible for promo- 
tion to 12| per cent, of the posts in the Indian 
Forest Service, such promotion being made by 
local Governments. These officers are recruited 
and trained in India, their recruitment being a 
matter for the local Governments. A certain 
number of posts in this service are filled by the 
promotion of specially promising Rangers. A 
two years' course of training for the Provincial 
Service Isconducted by the wvemment of India 
at the Forest Research Institute and College, 
Debra Dun, and it is open to local Governments 
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on payment Of prescribed fees to depute candi- bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums 
dates to undergo that course provided they are resins, bi^ks, animal and mineral products, etc. 
qualified for admission under the rules govern- The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
ingthe course. from all sources during the quinquennium ended 

(4) The Subordinate Service, consisting of SlstMarch 1924 the latest date for which statist!^ 
Forest ilangers (about 840), Deputy Dangers are available, was 36,06,40,000 cubic feet against 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2.000) and Forest an average of 30,72,00,000 cubic feet per ann^ 
Guards (about 11,600). The Dangers are at preceding qulnqucnidum. The 

present trained at three different centres- ^^^hest figure ever attained under this head 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces occurred in 19^1-2*-, when a tot^ of 36,13,83,0^ 
other than Burma, the Central Provinces and 

Madras), the Burma Forest School at Pyinmana no’*? .{or 

(for Bunna), and the Madras Forest College at 1923-24 represent resT^ctlyely 2 3 and 2.4 
Coimbatore (for Madras and the Central Pro- o-ft. per acre of all classes of forests. P or reserved 
Vinces). These three institutions were estab- forests only the yield in 19*.3--4 was 3’7 c.ft.wr 
Hshed in 1878. 1898 and 1912 respectively, acreascomparedw th3-3c.ft.peracrelnl918-19, 
The training of subordinates below the rank of preceding quinquennium. 

Danger is carried out in various local forest nmrked by a phenomenal 

« ..... • Irk Uiiv»Tvici avt.. AAA 


schools and training classes. tons 

(30,000,000 cubic feet), which was more than 
Research. — For the first fifty years of the 74 per cent, above the average annual output 
existence of the Forest Department in India of the preceding quinquennium. With the 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct output of teak for the year the revenue in Burma 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and soared to Ds. 2,21,16,786 and the surplus to 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary K-s. 1,30,33,692. Ilie total outturn for the 
to successful economic working. A com- five years amounted to 2,476,849 tons, an in- 
mencement in organized forest research was at orease of 751,000 tons, or 44 per cent, over the 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at outjmt in the preceding quinquennium. 


the instance of Sir Sainthill Eardley-Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, of a Forest 


The figures for the last quinquennium show 


Sarchlnst^^^^^^^^ The Forest l»23-24 the ratio ot timber extracted 

administrative control of the Inspector- General' 

nSy Sylviculture, ForeBt Botaayri^rest tnr 

Economic Products, Entomology and Chemistry, the value^of Ds^ll 140 lakhs^nd mlnl?r iro- 

porarlly when necessary and are attached to tlu! 'l'OT*'^the*'auinau™?um 

ieWp^rtloX'' ^^‘uoyyr&e*^. J.^rJ.yi’lhsfev'Sy®" 

Afsome?irtom?eyTate^yyw^^^^ In “rtl *suy"Tn 

thlMhere“aro the Seasoulug^the ain.ber 


Testing, and the Wood Preservation experts i ... . .. x, 

engaged temporarily on shortterm contracts. ) ^ ota o . 


to more intensive; working of the forests and to 


Indian Assistants have been appointed undcri Forest Industries. — ^The important role 
them to receive the necessary technical train- which the forests of a country play in its general 
ing and experience in these subjects, with commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
the object of eventually taking the place of ment for its population is not always fully re- 
exports if and when properly qualified. cognized. Fifteen years ago it was estimated 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new o^So^OOO “ncMons^’^earaSnff 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Institute. Since then 

new land has been acquired, on which new fnJ^TnHiA^ihp^^SM 

buildings are being built for accommodating „hnw 

the various expanded branches and the new 

At a_ result ^01 in s ana me employment oi PArtPra PAnHpra rAftampn nfhpwi 


mately lead to the fuller and better utiliza- 

•’y 

loresiB. makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, and 

Forest Products. — Forest produce is divi- many other classes of sldlled labourers. The 
ded into two main heads — (1) Major produce, Indian census shows over a million people and 
that is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- their dependents so employed in British India 
dnee, comprising all other products such a? and nearly a further half million in Native 
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States, but those are probably below the actuals, 
as much fewest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 


of industries dependent on the forests of 
India may be confidently anticipated in ihe 
future. 

Financial Results.— The steady growth of 
forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
the past 60 years is shown In the following 
statement, which gives annual averages for 
quinquennial periods: — 


Financial ReBuUs of Forest AdminUtraiion in Britiih India from to 1023-24 (in lakht 


Quinquennial period. 

Gross 
revenue 
(average per 
annum). 

(Expenditure 
average per 
annum). 

Surplus 

1 (average per 

1 annum). 

Percentage 
of surplus 
to gross 
revenue. 


Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

1864>65 to 1868-60 

27*4 

23*8 

13*6 

86*4 

1860-70 to 1873-74 

66*3 

39*3 

17*0 

80*2 

1874-75 to 1878-79 

66* <* 

45*8 

20*8 

31*2 

1870-80 to 1883-84 

88*2 

56*1 

32*1 

36*4 

1884-85 to 1888-80 

116*7 

74*3 

42*4 

36*2 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

160*6 

86*0 

78*6 

46*1 

1804-06 to 1808-99 

177*2 

93*0 

79*2 

44*7 

1890-1000 to 1903-04 

196*6 

112*7 

83*9 

42 7 

1004-05 to 1008-09 

257*0 

141*0 

116*0 

46*1 

1009-10 to 1013-14 

296*0 

163*7 

132*3 

44*7 

1014-16 to 1918-19 

371*3 

211*1 

160*2 

43*1 

1910-20 to 1023-24 

551*7 

367*1 

184*6 

33*5 


The gross revenue and surplus were Rs. 468*2 
lakhs and Rs. 179*4 lakhs in 191d-19and Rs. 544*9 
lakhs and Rs. 195 . 6 lakhs in 1923-24 respectively. 
The surplus rose from Rs. 1,79,42,726 in 1918-19 
to Rs. 2,19,12,640 in 1919-20, but during the 
next three years it steadUy decreased, rising 
again to Rs. 1,84,60,547 during the last year of 
the quinquennium. The surplus in 1923-24 
represents an average of 2*1 annas per acre of 
all classes of forest against 1*8 annas in 1918-19. 
The total surplus rose from Rs. 1,79,42,726 in 
1918-19 to Rs. 1,95,60,943 in 1923-24. Govern- 
ment, reviewing the figures, state, * ‘ financially, 
the Forest Department has had during the 
quinquennium to undergo a severe strain, even 
since the slump set in following on the short 
lived post-war boom in trade. But develop- 
ment solely with a view to increase the resources 
and earning capacity of the forests has never 
been lost sight of. Judging by the perceptible 
improvement in the general financial results 
all round, it is confldentally expected that the 
improvements initiated in this quinquennial 
period will produce much better results when the 
slump ends.** 

Prospects. —The past work of the Forest 
Dei^ment has already borne fruit, not only 
in a steady rise of revenue but also in the 
improved condition of the forests resulting from 
careful protection and tending. Much has been 
done in the way of opening up the forests to 
regular exploitation; but there is still room 
for enormous development in this respect, for 
there are extensive areas of valuable forest 
as yet almost untouched, and these represent a 
vast capital locked up and not only lying idle 
but even deteriorating. Perhaps the two most 
pressing needs at present are the introduction 
of improved sylvicultural systems and the 
extension of roads and other export works to 
facilitate and cheapen extraction. These two 
must proceed simultaneously, since they are 
t]itep*dependent, for it Is obvious that timber 
and other produce can be extracted far more 
toOBomloalfy if it is available in large quantities 


within a limited radius than if it is scattered 
in small quantities over large tracts of country; 
indeed this question must often decide whether 
extraction is possible or not. Sylviculture 
teaches us how to effect this concentration 
and is therefore the bed-rock on which future 
results, financial and otherwise, must rest; 
it is of little avail to seek and develop new 
markets for timbers and other products if these 
cannot be produced in regular and sufficient 
quantities and extracted at a reasonable cost. 

Forest Products : Exploitation. — The 

exploitation by the Forest Department, as a 
Commercial Department on business lines, of 
the great timber forests which are among the 
most valuable natural assets of the country, 
continues to attract the special attention of 
the various local Governments. In .Madras, 
for instance, the working of the Forest pandhayat 
system, whereby the Increased knowl^ge of 
the difficulties of forest administration which 
the villager obtains when he has a voice in forest 
management is bringing home to him an 
understanding of the necessity for that adminis- 
tration. A further important step takeir-^ in 
regard to forest exploitation was the recruit- 
ment of a Chief Forest Engineer and a Logging 
Engineer from America. In Burma the work 
under way in the Government Timber Depot 
at Rangoon proves to be of great value to 
Government from the point of view of revenue 
and of considerable importance to the pub^c 
from the point of view of industrial develop- 
ment. Research work oh the seasonlhg of 
timbers has been started and results which 
promise to be of great value have already been 
obtained. Experimental work on the manu- 
facture of furniture and in other similar direc- 
tions are expected to give a value to a number 
of different timbers which are at mesent more 
or less unknown. The Myitmaka River Train- 
ing Works started in 1005, which have since 
then been continued for the sale of Government 
teak timber, are of more than departmental 
interest. These works have also proved of 
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great value to local people inasmuch as they 
have led to the reclamation ot a very consider- 
able amount of land which was previously too 
low lylM and swampy to be fit for cultivation. 
In the TMted Provinces, the institution of the 
Government Sawmill and Turneiy, the Govern- 
ment Central Wood Working Institute and the 
Eesin Distillery have led to important results. 
These, and many other examples which could 
be quoted, go to show that local Governments 
are rally alive to the importance of exploiting 
their forest resources to the fullest possible 
extent for the benefit of the country. 

Agencies* — An agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber and it is at present held 


by Messrs. Martin & Co., Calcutta. The Govern- 
ment of India have also appointed Messrs. W . W . 
Howard Bros., London, as their agents in 
England for the sale of Indian timbers. Local 
Governments, and the Andamans especially, 
make full use of these two agencies for the sale 
of their woods and the London agency has in 
addition been the direct means of bringing to 
the notice of outside countries the immense 
possibilities of India’s wealth in this direction. 

Bibliography. — A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been Issued by the 
Forest Kesearch Institute, and of these a hot 
can be obtained from the Supeiln'^^endeut^Oo* 
vernment Printing, India, Calcutta. 


RUBBER CULTIVATION. 


The most important rubber-yielding tree 
found growing naturally in the Forests of India 
Is Picui elatticat a very large tree of the outer 
Himalayas from 'Nepal eastwards, in Assam, the 
Khasia Bills and Upper Burma. It has also 
be^n cultivated in Assam in the Chard uar 
plantation in the Terpur Sub-Divislon, as also 
m the Eulsi plantation of the Gauhati Sub- 
D1 vision in the Eamrup Division. There are 
also a number of other rubber-yielding trees 
found In the Indian and Burman forests from 
which rubber can be collected on terms quoted 
by (^vernment. Attempts have been made 
to cultivate Para, Ceara and Castillos in various 
parts of India and Burma. In India proper the 
chief attempts were made on the west coast, 
about 180 acres being planted from 1 008 onward 
at Gersoppa. Similar attempts have been 
made in Madras : but at present Para rubber 
is being grown as a commercial product rather 
In Burma than the rest of India. 

The production of rubber in India is 
confined to Assam, Burma, and the Madras 
Presidency. 

The number of rubber plantations in 1923 
mainly In Southern India and Burma, was 97? 
covering an area of 198,758 acres, as against 
1,080, with an area of 191,267 acres, in 1922. 
New lands planted with rubber In the estates dur- 
ing 1923 amounted to 4,244 acres, and the area of 


old cultivation abandoned to 1,424 acres, showing 
a net increase of 2,820 acres, and racing the 
total under rubber to 128,787 acres. Of this 
area only 74,371 acres were tapped. Of the total 
area under cultivation 49 per cent, was in 
Burma, 32 per cent. In Travancore, 9 per cent, in 
Madras, and 7 per cent, in Cochin. 

The total production during 1923 is reported 
as 14,469,4281b. as against 11,912,9501b. in 1922. 
The yield per acre of tapped area was 2221b. as 
against 2091b. in 1922 in Cochin ; 202, as against 
2081b, in Travancore ; 193, as against 194lb. In 
Burma ; and 162, as against 1601b. in Madras. 

There was a general increase in the total 
production, especially In Travancore, Burma, 
and Madras. The total stock of dry rubber held 
on Dec. 31, 1923, was estimated at 4,091,1861b. 
as compared with 8,688,533lb.at the end of 1922. 
The exports of rubber by sea from British India 
to foreign countries during 1923-24 amounted to 
15,000,0001b. showing an Increase of 23 per cent, 
as compared with the preceding year. 

Bibliography. — For fuller details see ** Dic- 
tionary of the Economic Products of India*' 
and the abridged edition of the same published 
in 1908 under the title *t The Commercial pro- 
ducts of India” by Sir George Watts: and the 
” Commercial Guide to the Forest Economic 
Products of India ” by R, 8. Pearson, pub- 
lished by the Government Press, Calcutta, 1912 


MATCH FACTORIES. 


Imports of matches before the war averaged 
(for the two years 1912-13,1913-14) 14i million 
gross. This ngure has been falling during the 
past three years and in 1923-24 was about HI 
million gross, valued at Rs. 1,45,92,000. 

ndian timbers for matches. — ^In an article 
on the Indian match industry which appeared 
In the Indian AgriouUuriit the woods of the 
following species are said to be employed in 
Bumia for match splints: Bombax insigns, H. 
iMgciteriSttfii (slmul), Anihooephalm Cadamba 
(itodam), Sanoeephalui eordatiu^ Spondiai 
tnangifan (amia), and Bngelhafdtia tpieata 
(poJaslO. These woods are not the best for the 


purpcee, but are those most easily procurable. 
There are other kinds of white wood, such as 
poplar, pine, willow, and alder. In abnndam 
quantities, but they are difficult to extract and 
transport and are therefore costly. 

The attempts to manufacture matches in 
India have not hitherto been attended with 
great success, but recently two well-equipped 
factories have been started in Burma wnlcb 
give promise of good results. One of these is 
in Rangoon and is owned by Chinese ; the other 
is at Mandalay, and is under European manage- 
ment. Still more recently a Swedish mateli 
company has started operations at Ambemath 
outside Bombay. 
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^ Paper Making. 

PAPER MAKING. 

There are five large paper millB in the country lactnring paper pnlp. His report on the subject 
wording on up-to-date Western lines, vis., at j appeared in March 1900. He made numerous 


Titaguh, Eankinara and Haniganj in Bengal, 
the upper India Couper Mills at Lucknow and 
the B«ay Mill at Poona. There are also two 
smaller mills at Bombay and Surat which make 
only country paper, and there are one or two 
other mills wlilch recently were not working. 
The five largo mills have a large Govern- j 
ment connection, as the greater part of Gov- 
ernment orders for paper is placM In India. 

During the past year an Interesting experi- 
mental paper-making plant has been installed 
at the Government of India Forest Eesearch 
Institute at Dehra Dun. Specially designed 
to incorporate a new system patented by Mr. 
Haitt, Cellulose Expert to the Government of 
India, the object of this plant is to test the 
various paper-making fibres which are available 
over vast forest and hill areas in India and 
Burma, and thus encourage the establishment 
of pulp and paper mills on a commercial sc^le. 

After many delays the Carnatic Paper Mills 
Company commenced operations at Eajah- 
mundry, on the Godavari river, during the year, 
and it is estimated that the daily outpdt will be 
ten tons of pulp and five tons of paper made 
from bamboos and paddy straw. In Southern 
India the Sri Minakwi Paper Mills, established 
many years ago as a small concern in Travan- 
core State, appears to have taken a new lease 
of life and has ordered a new plant capable of 
turning out fifteen tons of paper per day, whilst 
in Assam a new company has been formed and 
is said to be waiting for the arrival of its plant. 
At Chittagong a new plant for manufacturing 
paper pulp from bamboos has commenced 
operations whilst another com pany has obtained 
a comprehensive concession for Bhabbar grassu 
in the Punjab and is erecting a factory near 
the headworks of the Western Jumna Canal, 
about 200 miles from Lahore. 

The possibility of utilising the dense growths 
of bamboo in the hinterland of Cuttack has again 
been under consideration during the year, and 
the project has been investigated afresh 
by Mr. Baitt on behalf of the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. Mr. Baitt estimates that 
in this area alone there is suflicient raw material 
for an output of 10,000 tons of paper pulp per 
amum. 

Haw Materials. '-The existence of the local 
industry depends chiefly on the supply of Sabai 
grass which on account of unfavourable seasons 
sometimes yields short crops. It is of great 
importance, therefore, to look for materials 
according a constant outturn, and various reports 
have been published on the available paper- 
making materials. Considerable attention has 
been devoted to Bftittboo, since 187 5 when it was 
found that this plant — of which there are four 
chief varieties in IndlA— yielded a fibrous paper 
stock which nuule a quality of paper superior 
to esparto gross and at a considerably less 
cost. It was at that time estimated that one 
acre of bamboo would yield 10 tons of dried 
stems equivalent to 6 tons of merchantable 
cellulose. In 1006 Mr. B. W. Sindall was 
invited by Government to visit Burma with a 
view of enquiring into the possibility of manu- 


experiments with bamboo and woods of Burma 
and laid down lines along which further enquiry 
should be made. Subsequently Mr. W. Baltt, 
' a pulp expert, was engaged at the Forest &e- 
search Institute in conducting tests on the 
treatment of bamboos by the soda and sulphate 
processes, the treatment of bamboo before 
boiling, with remarks on the utilisation of nodes 
and Intemodes. His results were embodied 
in the *' Beport on the investigation of Bamboo 
or Production of Paper-pulp,** published 
in 1911. Mr. B. S. Pearson of the Forest 
Service, Dehra Dun, as the outcome of enquiries 
made throughout India published in 1912 a 
note on the Utilization of Bamboo for the 
manufacture of Paper-pulp. The yield per 
acre from bamboo is larger than that of grasses 
usually used for paper. The cost of working 
into pulp has been estimated to srield a product 
cheaper than Imported unbleached spruce 
sulphite and unbleached sabai grass pulp. In 
1915 Mr. Dhruva Sumanas published a pamph- 
let, Dendrooalamus Strlctus Bamboo of the 
Dangs, as the result of Investigations carried on 
in Bansda State. 

In a paper read before the Boyal Society 
of Arts in 1921 Mr. Baltt gave an answer to the 
question : **What India can do to fill the 
gap in the world’s shortage of paper ?** He 
said that he thought it was “ a modest estimate 
to say that from bamboo, taking only that whlc^ 
is available under * possible* manufacturing 
conditions, Burma, Bengal and South West 
India could produce ten million tons of pulp per 
annum, and Assam from SavanniA grasses 
three million. India could therefore produce 
pulp for the whole world.’* 

The leading Indian paper grass for the 
last thirty years has been the bhaib, bhato, 
or sabai grass of Northern India. It is a peren- 
nial grass plentiful in drier tracts from Chota 
Nagpur and Bajmahal to Nepal and Garhwal. 
The Calcutta mills draw their supplies from 
Sahibganj, Chota Nagpur and the Nepal Terai. 
The quantity annually exported from Sahib- 
ganj is between three to four lakhs of maunds. 
The cutting in these districts is said to commence 
I in October when the plants are six or seven 
I feet high. Sabai grass yields from 86*6 to 46*5 
! per cent, of bleadiod celinlose. A report by Mr. 
B. S. Pearson, Forest Economist, Dehra Dun, 
on the u.se of elephant grasses In Assam was 
issued in 1919. The most Important species 
of grass found in the areas in which investigation 
has been made are Ehagra {Saedharum ipanta- 
neum) and Batta (Sacoharum narenga), with 
patclies of Nal (PhragmiUs karka) on the more 
swampy ground. Hand samples of the above 
grasses were sent to England to be tested on 
a laboratory scale, while several tons were sent to 
an Indian paper mill to be made into paper. 
The results were satisfactory and proved that a 
very fair quality ef paper can be produced from 
these grasses at a relatively low price. Small 
samples of such paper can be obtained by persons 
interested in these grasses from the Forest Eco- 
nomist, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dan, 
who can also supply furthec details. 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press In India is an essen- 
tially BngUsb institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
Bngllsh in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Oovemor-General- 
shlp and toe Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman In January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Timeit which came into existence 
only five years later in 1785; but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
Appeared, The Bombay Eeraldf followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which It was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
Starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name, 
of its founder as Micky's Gazette or Joumed. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as no made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his Journal 
aiiappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
Journals rapidly followed Hicky's, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
eentuiy, when in 1833 It was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which they 
were amalgamated In 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, fioui- 
Ishes still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the pubilcation of 
John Bull inihe Bad, a dally paper whieffi was 
Intended to fsfloct Tory opinion In India and 
set an example to the Pxees genezaOy In the 
matter of modeiatlon and restraint. The 
name of this Jonmal was altered to The English^ 
mem hy the famous Btooqueler In 1886. 

' From Its commencement the press was 
Jealonsly watched by the authorities, adio 
put serioas restraints upon its Independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1701 to 1790 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of wellwey 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending amlnst 
these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of Journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian Journalists of those days; 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings' place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentinck wore persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brie! period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the begiimlng of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India, The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and sf&tus 
of the Anglo-Indian jpress, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samaehar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and MarShman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from HastingB who allowed it to oiion- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombau Samaehar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 

From 1886 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other olties like Delhi, Agra; Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly It was obiefly 
confined to the Ftesldenoy towns. During 
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the Mutiny Ita freedom had to bo temporarily InHuenoe and also circulation was satisfactory 
controlled by tbe Gagging Act which Canning Famous journalists like Bobert Knight, James 
passed In June 18&7 on account of the license Maclean and Hnrrls Mookerjl flourl^ed In 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to this generation. The Oioil ana Aftfitorp Goseffs 
tbe fears of Its circulating int^lgence which was originally published In Simla as a weekly 
might be prejudicial to public hiterests. The paper, the first Issue being dated June 2200, 
Act was passed only tor a year at the end of 1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
which the press was once more free. the most famous paper in Korthern India 

On India passing to the Crown In 1868, an was the MofuBiHiU, originally published at 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
whole country in which the press participated. Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
There were 10 Anglo-Indian papers at the years in Simla the Civif and MUUary Qaz9U$ 
beginning of this period In 1868 and 26 Native acquired and Incorporated the MoftatUUe, 
papers and the circulation of all was very small, and in 1876 the office of the paper was transferrea 
The number of the former did not show a great from. Simla to Lahore, and the OazetU began 
rise In the next generation, but tbe rise In ( to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1835 all printing of books and papers 
was subject to licence by the Governor- General 
In Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 


XI of 1885 repealed the old Begulatlons and 
merely reauired registration of the pi^ter and 


i registration of the printer and 


Repeal of Press Legislation .-*By the 
autumn of 1017 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
^at exception had been taken on account of 
toe wide powers that It gave. Finally, after 


was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Begistratiion of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one war during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Vtceroyalty of Lord Bipon 
In 1882. From that date until 1007 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, toe growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
In 1808 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
m 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 163A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of secUon 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, out the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1008 
toe Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
ke ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept witbhi tbe limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

Tbe Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified dasses of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from thdr allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt tbe British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects In India, or to 
Intimidate puhUc servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of tbe Act have In 
view (1) Control over presses and means of 
publication; (11) control over publishers of 
newspapers; (111) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and tbe transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter ; (Iv) the 
snpprMon of seditious or objectlouable news- 
napeit, bootoi or other documents wherever 
found. 


a Committee was appointed in February 1921 
I after a debate In the Legislative Anembly, to 
examine the Press and Begistration of j^ks 
Act, 1867, and toe Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were requircMl In the 
existing law. That Commit^ made on un- 
animous report In July 1921, recommending >-• 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Indtements to Offences 
Act should he repealed. 

(3) The Press and BegistratioD of Books Ao^ 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet toe conclusion noM 
below: (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
toe editor should be subject to toe same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities: 
(6) any person registering under the Press and 
Beglstration of Books Act should he a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act ; (o) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case toe local Government ordering toe 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious ebaraoter of the documents. The 
powers conferred Sections 18 to 16 of the 
Press Act Bhonld he retained. Gustoms 
and Postal offloen being empowered to seise 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of tbe 1. P. 0. subject to review on 
tue part of toe local Government and ohallenga 
by any persons interested in the courts ; (#) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so m toe local High Goort ; (/) tbe 
term of imprisonment proscriblMl In Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 16 of the Press and Begjstratlon of 
Books Act should be reduced to six mouths ; (y) 
tbe previsions of Section 16 of the Press Aol 
should he reproduced In tbe Press and Beglstra- 
tkm of Books Act, 

Bfleot was given to these reoommen datlons 
during the year 1922, 
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Press Association of India. — At the tointeilere with the free exeiciae of their calling 
end of 1915 this Aasooiation was formed by Joumalists and prcM proprietorB, and for 
in Bombay. Aocdiding to the articles of all other purposes of mutual help and protection 
constitution **ltB objects shall be to protect which may be doomed advisable from time to 
the press of the country by all lawful means time.** Members pay a minimum subscription 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, of Be. 10 annually. The aflSirs of the Asaoci- 
f rdm all attempts of the Legislature to encroach atlon are managed by a Council, 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 

Number of Printing Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published* 


Province. 

Printing 

Presses. 

News- 

papers. 

Periodi- 

cals. 

Books. 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

In Indian 
Languages 
( VemaonJar and 
Olassical) or in 
more than one 
Language. 

Madras 

1,213 

400 

817 

772 

2,815 

Bombay 

776 

242 

941 ♦ 

204 

1,988 

Bengal 

997 

203 

345 

627 

2,691 

United Provinces 

^03 

161 

268 

229 

2,387 

Punjab 

433 

181 

207 

247 

2,X66 

Burma 

300 

63 

168 

15 

157 

Bihar and Onssa •• 

149 

24 

36 

08 

1,114 

Central Provinces and lierar 

140 

71 

7 

21 

230 

A-SSAIQ o^e 0 0 s • 

47 

14 

12 

3 

40 

North-West Frontier Province 

19 

.... 

4 

.... 

.... 

Ajmer-Merwara 

22 

3 

16 

3 

58 

Ooorg 

2 

1 

1 

.... 

• • •• 

Delhi 

109 

60 

76 

23 

2C6 

Total, 1923-24 

4,909 

1,363 

2.888 

2,237 

13,802 

r 1922-23 .. 

4,609 

1,282 

2,550 

1,961 

12,804 

1 

1921-22 .. 

4,083 

1,094 

2,252 

1,856 

11,807 

1920-21 .. 

8,795 

1,017 

2,297 

1,690 

10,105 

1919-20 .. 

3.871 

941 

2,162 

2,019 

. 9,162 

Totals 19X8-19 .. 

3,146 

883 

2.049 

2,092 

9,687 

1917-18 .. 

3,165 

838 

1,997 

1.016 

10,772 

1916-17 .. 

8,101 

805 

1,900 

1,919 

11,149 

19X6-16 .. 

8,287 

857 

2,927 

1,54] 

10,668 

,1914-16 .. 

3,102 

847 

2,988 

1,602 

11,477 


* This includes 571 official publications. 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 

Aifeneiei af€ iiatingui»h$d by an atitriiJe, 


Stattons. 

Title In fnU. 

Day of going to Press. 

Agra 

•• 

■■1 

Agra Akbbar 

Jain Path Pradarshak 

Nav3rug 

Sanadhyap Earak 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

On the 3rd and Igth of every 
month. 

Ahmedabad 

• a 

[ 

1 

Gujarati Punch 

Political Bhomlyo • • 

Praja Bandhn 

Navajivan 

Young India 

Sundairs. 

d?hnr8day8. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Tuesdays. 

Akola, Berar 

.. 

.. 

Praja Paksha 

Saturdays* 

Akyab .. 


.. 

Arakan News 

Tuesdays and Fridays* 

Aligarh .. 

e e 

.. 

Aligarh Institute Gasette * . 

Wednesdays. 



r 

I 

i 

Abhyudaya 

Associated Press . . • . 

Bhavishya 

Frlda3m. 

Weekdays. 

Allahabad 

e e 

i 

Hindustan Eeview 

Democrat 

Leader 

On first of every month. 

Daily, except HondaySk 




Navayug .. .. .* .. 

Pioneer 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, Ld. 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Allahabad Satra 
Alleppey 

•• 

Stri Dharam Bhlknhak .. 
Travancore Publicity Bureau . . 

Monthly. 

Amraotl .. 

•• 


Bharat 

Udaya 

Wednesdays. 

Mondays. 

^mritear 

•• 

r 

Dally Vakil .. 

Akali te Pardesl 

Tanzeem 

Punjab Press Bureau 

Gurumukhl Daily Ehalsa 

Qaumi Dard 

Dally. 

Dally except Sundays. 

Daily. 

• • oo 

DaUy. 

Daily. 

Amroha 


.. 

Ittihad 

Saturdays. 

Asansol 


.. 

Batnakar 

Sundays. 

Bagalkot.. 



Kannadlga 

Navina Bharat .. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Bagerhat 


.. 

Jagaran 

Sundays. 

Bangalore 



Daily Post 

Easlm-ul>Akhbar 

Truth 

Daily. 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Barleal .. 


•• 

Barlsal Hltalshl 

Sundays. 
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Barodfk j 

" Jagrlti 

^ Shree Sayajl Vijaya 

Weekly. 

Thursdays. 

Btneln, Baima.. •• 

Baaeein News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Belgamn 

Belgaum Samachar 

Mondays. 

( 

■ 

AwaaalNhalk 

Bharat Jlwan 

DaUy. 

Every Wednesdays 

Sundays. 

BenareiOity 

Hindi Kegarl 

Kashi Temperance Samachar . . 

Thuradasrs. 

Monthly. 


Mahamandal Magazine . . 

Trlshul 

Varnaarama 

Monthly. 

Monthly, 

On Mondays and Fridays. 

Bhavnagai • . . . | 

Bhiwani 

Daily Market Report 

Jain •* •• •• •• 

Jainhasan 

Market News 

Sandesh •• 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Dally, except Sundays* 

Sundays. 

Bijapnr 

Kamatak Vaibhav 

Saturdays. 


Advocate of India . . • • 

Akhbar-Mslam 

Akhbar-i-Soudagar 

Angora 

Associated Frees * 

Balaram Sporting News . . . . 

Beopar Samachar 

Bharat . . 

Bombay Bazarbliav and Lokpriya 
Bombay Chronicle 

Bombay Samachar 

Dally. 

Dally. 

Dally, except on Sundays. 
Thursdays. 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays, 

Daily, except Sundays, 

Daily. 

Daily. 


Breul Go’.s Market Report 
Catholic Examiner 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Thursdays. 

Bombay^ 

Commercial Sporting News 

Dnyana Prakash 

Evening News of India . . 

Free Press of India 

Gujarati 

Gujarati Kesari 

Hindusthan and Akhbar-i' Soda- 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Dally. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Dally. 


gar* 

Indian Daily Mail 

Indian Industries and Power 

Indian Social Reformer . . 

Indu Prakash 

Ismaili 

Jam-e-Jamshod 

Kaiser-l-Hind 

Kashshaf 

Khilafat Daily 

KhilafatBuUetin 

Daily. 

On the 16tb of each month. 
Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Every Saturday. * 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Every Friday. 

Saturdays. 


Lokmanya 

Daily, except Tuesdays. 


Mnflde Rozgar 

Muslim Herald 

NawaKal 

Sundays. 

Dally. 

Daily, except Mondays. 
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TiUelnfull* 

Day of going to Piess* 


Nyayadarshak 

Thursdays. 


Niurat 

Dally. 


0 Amigo do Ooano 

Fridays. 


0 Anglo-LoBitano 

Saturdays. 


Panl and Fraja Mitra 

Daily. 


East Goftar, 

Sundays. 


E.ailway Times 

Fridays. 


Eashtra Sevak 

Sundays, 


Reuter's Indian Journal . . 

Dally. 


Reuter's Telegram Ck>mpany Ltd. 



Rashlmnkh 

1st week of every month (accord* 

Bombay— €on<i. 


ing to Hindu Calendar). 

Sandesh 

Daily. 


San] Vartaman 

Dally, except Sundays. 


Shri Venkateshwar Samachar .. 

Fridays. 


Soorya 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Sudhakar . . . . . . 

Saturdays. 


Times of India 

Dally. 


Times of India Illustrated Weekly. 

Sundairs. 


Voice of India 

Daily. 


Wahdat 

Daily. 

Bowrlngpet •• •• 

Eolar Gold Fields News . . 

Tuesdays. 

Budaon 

Akhbai Zulqomain .. 

6th, 13th, 20th and 27th of e7ery 



month. 

Oalaiigate(Qoa).« 

A Voz do Povo 

Saturdasrs. 

r 

AlkamiU 

Daily. 

1 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 

Dally. 


Ananda Bazar Fatiika .. 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Asrijadid 

Daily. 


Associated Press * . . , . 



Bangabasi 

Wednesdaihi, 


Basumaci 

Daily. 


Bengalee 

Dally, except Sundays. 


BhagaTan Gandhi 

Mondays. 

Oaloatta .. 

Bharata Mitra 

Thursdays, 


Business World 

Monthly. 


Oapltal 

Thursdays. 


Catholic Herald of India . • 

Tuesdays. 


Collegian 

Bi-monthly. 


Commerce 

Wednesdays. 


1 Commercial News 

On the 10th of each month. 


^ Dowejadid 

1 Dally. 
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^ Kmplrs (Oalcntta Evening News). 

Englishman 

Forward 

Gandlya 

Guardian . . 

Hindu Patriot 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Every Friday. 

Fridays. 

Dally, except Satuidairs. 


Hindusthan 

Hltabadi 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 


Indian and Eastern Engineer . . 
Indian Engineering 

14th of each month. 

Thursdays. 


Indian Mirror 

Indian News Agency 

Industry 

Daily. 

Monthly 


Inqilab-I-Zamana 

Jain Gazette 

Libertv 

Maheshwari 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Every, Monday. 


Market Intelligence 

Mussalman 

Daily. 

Thursdays. 

Caloutta«<-'Oon^<^. — " 

Nayak 

Planters* Journal and Agricul- 
turist, 

DaUy. 

Saturdays. 

1 

Prakash 

Daily. 


Rayat Bbandu 

Reuter*d Telegram Company, 
Limited 

Sundays. 


Sanjibani 

Samay 

Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays. 


Samyavadl 

Servant 

Daily. 

Daily. 


Statesman 

Sultan 

Swatantra 

Dally. 

Every Wednesday. 

Daily. 


Swaraj 

Telegraph 

Daily, except Mondays. 

1 

I 

j 

United Press Syndicate • . . 
Vishwamitra 

Dally. 

1 

! 

Vyapar 

Young Men of India 

World Peace .. 

Daily. 

Monthly. * 

Wednesdays. 

r 

1 

Oalicut .. .. j 

Alameen 

Kerala Sancharl 

Malabar Journal 

Manorama 

Mathrubhumi 

SHtavadl 

West Coast Reformer 

West Coast Spectator 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

On Monday, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Sundays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
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TlUeln full. 
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Azad 

Cawnpore Journal 

Wednesdays. 

Dally. 


Dally Vartaman 



Hurriat 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Oawnpore ,, 

Prabha 

Monthly, 


Pratap, Hindi Daiiy and Weekly 
Paper. 

Saturdays. 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited . 

Zamana 

26 th day of every month. 

(Jhandernagore 

Probartak 

Rl-monthly. 

Chindwaia 

Lokmitra 

Saturdays. 

Chlnsorah 

Education Gazette 

Tuesdays. 

Chittagong 

Jyoti 

Wednesdays. 

Cochin 

Cochin Argus 

Cochin News Agency 

Malabar Herald 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Cochin JiCattancherry 

Malabar Islam 


Cocanada 

Ravi 

1 Thursdays. 


Ceylon Catholic Messenger 

Ceylon Daily News 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 
j Dally. 


Ceylonese . . 

Ceylon Independent 

1 Dally. 

Dally. 


Ceylon Morning Leader . . 

Ceylon Observer 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Colombo 

Dlnakara Prakasa 

Dlnamina 

Dravlda Mltran 

Mondays, Tuesdays, Thnisdays 
and Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

' 

Gnanartha Pradipaya 

Islam Mittiran 

Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Lakmlna 

People 

Dally except Sundays. 

Dally. 

1 

Sarasavi Sandaresa 

Times of Ceylon 

Tuesdays and Fridays 

Dally. 

i COQtuI 1 

1 

Nibar 

Mondays. 

Cottack .. 

Gtkal Deepica 

Indian Sunday School Journal . . 

Fridays. 

Monthly. 

rj Dacca Gazette 

\ Dacca Prakaah 

Mondays, 

Sundays. 
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Darjeeling 

Darjeeling Times and rianters’ ' 
Qaaette 

Tuesdays. 

r 

Alaman .. ,, 

Daily. 


Arjun 

Daily. 


Asia 

Daily. 


Associated 


Comrade 

Wednesdays. 


Daily 11 amdard 

Edwin Haward* 

General News Agency and Book 
Depot. 

Daily except Fridays. 


Daily. 


General News Billmaran . . 



Hindu Sansnr 

Weekdays. 


Hindustan Times 

Dally. 


Indian News Agency 


Maheswari (Hindi) 

Weekly, 


Mail Trading 

Monthly 

Delhi " 

National News Agency . . 

Weekly, 

Quam 


Rajasthan 

Tuesdays. 


Riyasat 

Thursdays. 


Sabha 

Daily. » 

1 

Swarajya 

Daily. 


TeJ 

Daily. 


Tamadnn 

Monthly. 


Vijaya 

Saturdays. 


Weekly Hindi paper 



Wedcly Moballig 

Saturdays. 

[ 

Weekly Bharat Sewak . . 

f 

Dharwarvritt 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Kamatakavrltta and Dbananjaya 

Tuesdays. 

Dhaiwar .. .* < 

Harm Veer 

Fridays. 

Kaja Hansa 

Daily. 

1 

Vljayia 

Daily. 

Dhnlla • • • • ^ 

' B^handesh Valbhav •• •• 

Fridaysi. 

. Prabodh 

Saturdays. 

Dlbrugaih 

. Times ot Assam 

Fridairs. 

Ganhati .... 

. Aflsamiya 

Saturdays. 

Gorakhpur.. 

. 

Saturdays. 

Guntur 

, Deshabhlmanl 

Daily, 

Howrah 

. Bisva 

Daily. 

( 

" Musheer-l-Deccan .. •• •• 

5‘4!y* 

Hyderabad^ Deccan •< 

1 

Sahifa-i-Bosana 

Dally. 

[ Usman Gazette .. •• *• 

Daily. 

1 

Bharatvasl.. 

Dally. 

1 

Hindu 

Dally. 


Musaflr 

Saturdays. 

Hyderabad, Sind .. 

Prakash 

Dally, except Sundays. 

81pd Journal 

Wednesdays. 


Sind Bfail 

Daily. 


Slndvasl •• •• •• •• 

Daily. 
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Day of going to Press. 

j 

^ Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Ad- 
vertiser. 

Jaffna Oathollo Guardian . . 

Tuesdays. 

JaffDS . . . . ^ 

1 

Saturday Mornings. 

Slthla Veda Fathukavalan 

Fortnightly. 

1 

. Vasavllan Jaffna Native Opinion 

Fortnightly. 

Jaffna (Vannarponnat) • 

. Hindu Organ 

Wednesdays 

lalKaon rKhandcsh) 

. Pragatik 

Weekly. 

Jaramoala 

. Bally Bcopar Tatar 

Dally. 

Jhansi . . . . 1 

Free India 

I<'riday8. 

Sahas 

Sundays. 

Jhansl City 

. Nyaya 

Wednesdays, 

Jubbulpore .. ..j 

' India Sunday School Journal 
. Karmavecr 

Third Thursday of every month. 
Fridays. 


Alwahid 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Bharat 

Daily. 


Chowkidar 

IMdays. 


Dally Gazette 

Dally. 


Kesari 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Now Times 

Daily. 

Karachi .. •• 

Parsi Sansar 

Saturdays. 


Renter's Telegram Company, Li- 

...« 


mited. 

Hozana Biupar 

Daily. 


Eozana Samachar 

Daily. 


Sind Observer 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Sind Sudhar 

Saturdays. 


Weekly Memon Samacliar 

Thursdays. 

Karal Kudi .. | 

Dhana Vysia Ootran 

Fridays. 

Kumaran 

Wednesday, 

Khulna 

Khulna Basl 

Thursdays. 

Kolhapur City 

VldyavUas 

Fridays. 

r 

Kerala Varatbi 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Malayala Manorama 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Kottayam 

Malayalam Daily News . . 

Nazrani Deeplka 

Daily. 

Tuesdays. Thursdays and Satur- 


days. 

L 

Fowraprabha 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

KnmtT J 

Kanara News 

Thursday. 

I 

L 

Kanara Leader 

Thursday. 

r 

Akali 

Daily. 


Akhbar-l-Am 

Dally. 


Associated Press * 

.... 


Bande Mataram 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Civil and Military Gazette 

Daily (Sundays excepted). 

Lahore 4 

Congress Publicity Bureau 

.... 

Daily Karamvlr 

DaUy Milap 

Daily except Tuesdays. 



Daily TJ^eshak 

• • • • 


Dally Urdu Iltlf a g 



Daily Zamindar 

• • • • 


Desh 

Dally. 


Darpan ,, .. ,, .. 

Dally. 
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r 

Haq 

Prldays. 


iS[eaaii 

Daily, except Sundays. 


MuBlim Outlook 

Daify. 


Palgham-i-Sulah 

Sundays and Wednesdays. 


Peuth 

Daily except Sundays. 


Pratap 

Daily. 


Bajput Gazette 

let, 8th. 16th and 24th of every 
month. 

htAiote^cotUd. •• 

Beater’s Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

.... 


Scientific World 

Monthly. 


Siyasat 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Sudarsban 

Mondays. 


Sunday Times 

Sundays. 


The People 

Saturdays. 


Tribune 

Daily, except Sundays. 


N. W. Ilailway Union Gazette .. 
Watan 

Weekly. 

Thursdays. 

Larkana . . • . ^ 

Khairkhah . . , . 

Saturdays. 

L 

Larkana Gazette 

Fridays. 


Advocate 

Wednesdays and Saturdays • 


Anand 

Thursdays. 


Associated Press 

.... 


Daily Uamdam 

Daily. 


Haqiqat 

1 Daily. 


Hlndusthani 

B1 -weekly. 

Lacknow . . • • 

Indian Daily Telegraph . . 

Dally. 

Indian Witness . . 

Wednesdays. 


Kaukab-i-Hind 

Wednesdays. 


Lucknow Times 

Daily. 


Muslim Gazette 

Tuesdays. 


Oudh Akhbar 

Dally, except Sundays. 


Patriot 

Every Saturday. 


Provincial Publicity Officer* 

Daily. 


The Huque 

Lyallpur , . . . | 

Daily Oommerciol News . . 

Daily. 

1 

; Dally Market Bcport 

Daily. 

( 

f Al'Mazmun 

On the first of every mop*h. 

1 

Andhra Patrika 

Tuesdays. 

1 

1 Anglo-Indian 

Thursdays. 

1 

1 Associated Press 

.... 


t Azadhind 

Daily. 


Catholic Leader 

Wednesdays. 


Christian Patriot . . 

Saturdays. ^ 

MAflrftR . . mm 

Daily Express 

Dally, except Sunday |ind Mon* 
day mornings. 

JJXnsAM- oo • • • • 

Desabaktan . . . . . . 

Daily. 


1 Jnana Jothi 

.... 


Hindu 

Dally. 


Indian Baliway Journal . . 

1.5th of every month. 


Junararthamani 

Weekdays. 


Jarlda-l-Bozgar 

Saturdays. 


Justice 

. Dally. 


Law Times 

Saturdays. 


Madras Mail 

. Patty. 


L Stadras Times 

. Dally. 
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Muhammadan 

Mukhbir<l<Deccan 

Nyayadlplka 

New India 

Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

BIadfaB<~co7i(d. 

1 

Eeuter'a Telegram Company, Ltd. 
Shamahul Akhbar 


Mondays. 

1 

Swadesa Mitran 

Dally. 

i 

Swarajya.. 

To-day 

Drily. 

Dally. 

Madnra 

South Indian Mail 

Mondays. 

ICandalay 

Upper Burma Gazette 

Daily. 

Margao (Qoa) . . •< 

A Terra 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Noticlas 

Mondays. 

L 

Ultramar 

Mondays and Fridays. 

Mattanchcrl • • 

Chakravarthl 

Saturdays. 

Meerut 

Boznama Qaiim 

Daily. 

Mhow 

Satyarth Fatrlka 

Thursdays. 

Mirpurkbas 

Mirpurkbas Gazette , , . • 

Wednesdays. 

Mirpur City 

Ehlchri Samachar . . 

Saturdays. 

Moulmeln . . 

Moulmcin Advertiser .. 

Dally. 

Mount Boad, Madras . 

Hindu 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Mussoorie 

Mussoorlc Times 

Thursdays. 

Muttra 

Jain Gazette 

Mondays. 

MuvattUDUzha 

Koraia Dhoepika 

Siiturdays. 

Muzaffarnagar 

Weekly Sowak 

Weekly. 

Mymenslogn 

Charu Mlhlr 

Tuesdays. 

Mysore ^ 

Sadhvi 

Thursdays. 

Sampadai)hyU(I aya 

Wealth of Mysore 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Do. 

Nagercoll 

Travancoro Times 

Tuesdays. ^ 


Desha-Sewak 

Mondays. 


Hitavada 

Wednesdays. 


Maharashtra 

Tuesdays. 


Khabhar , 

Daily. 

Nagpur 

Marwadl 

Tuesdays. 

Pranavir 

Mondays and Thursdays. 


Samaj Sewak 

Mondays. 


Sankalpa 

Dally. 


Sankalpa Mahal 

Fridays. 


Swratantrya 

Dally, except Mondays. 

1 

L 

Young Patriot 

Sundays. 

NalnITal 

NainI Tal Gazette 

Wednesdays. 

Nasik 

Loksatta . . 

Saturdays. 

Naushahro 

Shakti 

Mondays. 


Dlarlo de Noite 

Daily. 

1“ 

NovaOoa .. .. v 

Heraldo 

Daily, except Mondays; 

O'Debate .. .. •• 

Mondays. 

1 

O'Heraldo 

Didlj^^^exccpt Sundays and 


South of India Observer and Nil- 

Daily issue, except Sundays; 

Ootacamnnd . , j 

«iri News. 

i 

Nilgiri Times 

Wednesdays. 
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Oral 

Pandharpnr 
Pangsa 
Panilm, Goa 
Pamr 


Utsah 

Psndhari Mitra . . 

Kangal 

0‘Orente 

Uttara Tharaka . . 


Day of going to Pron, 


Thoradays, 

Sundays. 

Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 


Patna 


Pen 


Poona 


Behar Herald 

Bxpress 

Searchlight 


Saturdays. 

DaUy. 

Satn^yt. 


Eolaba Sansachar 


Fridays. 


Deccan Herald 
Dnyana Prakash . . 
Eesarl 

Lokasangraha 

Mahratta 

MOtee Sporting News 
War Cry ,, 


Dally. 

Dally, except Mondays. 
Tuesdays. 

Daily. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Monthly, 


Poona City.. 


( Satyagrahec 
t Servant of India 


Bi-weekly. 

Weekly. 


Quadlan (via Batala) 


Alfasal 

Alhakam 


Alfarooq 

Hur 

Beyle w of Beliglons (in English.) 
Do. (In Urdu) . * 


Bi-Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Fortnightly 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 


Quetta 


Baluchistan Qaxeite 
Baldllhlstan Herald Daily Bulle- 
tin. 

Quetta News War Bulletin . . 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Daily. 

DaUy. 


Quilon 

BoJkot 


( Dosabhimanl 
{ Afalayall 


Wednesdays and Saturdays 


{ Kathiawar Opinion 
Kathiawar Times .. 
Lohana Hitechhu . , 


Bi-weekly, 

Wednesdays and Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 


Bampur (KAthiawar) 


Saurashtra 


DaUy. 


Bangoon 


Batnaglrl 


Burma Sunday Times . . 

Burma Exchange Gazette and 
Daily Advertiser. 

Chinese Daily News 

Free Burma 

New Burma 

New Light of Burma 


Rangoon Daily News 
Bangoon Evening Post 

Rangoon Gazette .. 
Rangoon Times .. 
Bangoon Mail 
The Sun .. 


Sundays. 

DaUy. 


DaUy. 

Tri-weekly. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Thursdays. 

Week-days. 

Daily; except Mondasrs, 
Dally, except Sundays. 
Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Bakool 
Balvsnt 
Satya Shodhak 


Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 
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Rawalpindi.. 


Sa*9ntipur.. 

Saura 

SataraOlty.. 

Beoimderabad 


Sbahjahanpnr 


Bholapnr .. 


Silchar •. 
Simla 

Bnkkor .. 


Sarat 


Bylhet •• 

TfnnAvelly 

Trichinopoly 

Trlobor 

Tlrupnr 

limvalla .. 


Trlvandnim 


TJdipl 

Vizagapatam 

Wal 

Wardha . . 
Yeotmal . . 



Dally Frem Dally. 

Frontier Bulletin Saturdays. 

Sliantl Daily. 

Vigilant Saturdays. 

Shnbha Suchaka .. •• .. Fridays. 

Frakash Wednesdays. 

Hyderabad Bulletin .. .. Dally. 

Notice Sheet .. •• .. Daily. 

Sarpunch Dally. 

Ealpataru Sundays 

Earmayogi Thursdays. 

Sbolapur Bamachar .. .. Tuesdays. 

Nava jug Monthly. 

Surma Sundays . 

Sunday Times Simla Edition .. Mondays. 

Slndhl Saturdays. 

Deshbandhu Daily, except Sundays. 

Deshl Mitra Thursdays. 

Deshodaya Tuesdays. 

Gujrat Mlttra and Gujarat Darpan Saturdays. 

Jain Mitra.. .. .. .. Wednesdays i 

Nafayuga Weekly 

Peoples* Business Gifts . . . . Monthly. 

Praja Pokar Wednesdays. 

Bamachar Daily, except Mondays. 

Surat Akhbar Sundays. 

Parldarsaka .. .. .. Wednesdays. 

Ealpaka Monthly. 

Wednesday Review . . . . Wednesdays. 

Lokaprakasam Mondays. 

Oommercial News Daily, except Sundays. 

Eerala Eahalam Wednesdays. 

Eerala Taraka Wednesdays. 

Bharata Eesarl Bi-weekly. 

Samadaisi Tuesdays, Thursdays and Batur 

days. 

Trayancore Press Service. . . . 

Trivandrum Daily News.. .. Daily. 

Western Star Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 

days. 

Satyagrahl Thursdays. 

Andhra Advocate Fridays. 

Modavritta Mondays. 

Vrittasar Mondays. 

Maharashtra Dharma . . . . Tuesdays, 

Aidasthan Eesari.. .. .. Saturdays. 

Lokamat Thursdays. 
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Banking. 


An event of great Importance In the history 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1886, 
and was the subject of a mlnnte by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Diokson, the weIl>known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of tbe desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in India. 

The Presidency Banks: — The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the ^sidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. Tlio second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the^right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government’s power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
tlie direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
mimposed. Put very briefly, the principal 
restnetions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage m on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were deposit- 
ed with the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interfereno' 
in the management, epasing to appoint official 
directors and dispoung of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Beserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and tbe balances left at the disposal of 
the Bank! were strictly limited. 


This system continued with only minor 
modiflcatlons until 1920. During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balance held in 
the Beserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters o f the 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the xsaef<y 
market. 

The Imperial Bank H nder the Imperial 
Bank of India Act (XLVII of 1920), the control 
of the Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Governors with Local Boards at Galcntta, 
Bombay and Madras and such otlier places as 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council may deter- 
mine. The Central Board of Governors consists 
of — 

(a) Managing Governors not exceeding 

two in number, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council on re- 
commendation by tbe Centeal Board; 

(b) the Presidents. Vice-Presidents and 

Secretaries ot the Local Boards; 

(c) the Controller of the Currency, or other 

officer nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council; and 

(d) not more than four non-officlals, nomi- 

nated by the Govemoi^General in 
Council. 

Bepresentatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
the discretion of the Central Board. 

The Controller of tbe Currency and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend tbe meetings of the Central Board but 
not to vote under the agreement with 
Government. The Governor-General in Council 
is entitled to issue instructions to tlie Bank in 
respect of any matter which in his opinion 
vitally affects his financial policy or the safety 
of the Government balances, end if the Controller 
of the Currency or such other officer of Govern- 
ment as may be nominated by tlie Governor- 
General in Council to be a GovernOT of 
Central Board shall give notice in writing to 
the Managing Governors that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Government»_ as 
affecting the matters aforesaid, such action sMll 
not be taken, without the approval in ^ring 
of the Governor-General in Council. Under 
the Imperial Bank of India Act provision wm 
made for the increase of the capital of the Bank. 
The capital of the three Presidency Banks con- 
sisted of 3| crores of rupees in shares of Bs. 6QP 
each, fully subscribed. The additional capital 
authorised was 7i crores in shares of Bs. 60J 
each, of which Bs. 125 has been called up, mak- 
ing the present capital of the Bank Bs.^ lit 
crores, of which Bs. 6,62,60,000 has been 
paid up. The reserve fund of the Bank is 
Bs. 4,77,60,000 and the balance sheet of 30tn 
June 1925 showed the Government i^Unce 
at Bs. 22,62,81,052. Other Deposits at 
Bs. 75,88,93,099 and Cash Bs. 35,82,92,251 
with a percentage of cash to liabilities of 
36*168, 
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Class of Business :*->Tbe Imperial Bank of 
India Act follows the Presidency Banks Act of 
1870 In defining absolutely the class of bnslness 
in which the Bank may engage, though the older 
limitations are modified in some minor points. 
It permits for the first time the constitution of a 
London Office and the borrowing of money in 
England for the purpose of the Bank’s business 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 
accounts or receiving deposits in London except 
from former customers of the Presidency Banks. 
The Act provides for an agreement between the 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 
agreement, which was signed on the 27th 
January lOi;,! and is for a period of ten years 
determinable thereafter by either party with 
one year’s notice, provides, inter alia, tor the 
following important matters:—- 

(1) All the general banking business of 
the Government of India is to be 
carried out by the Imperial Bank. 


(2) The Bank will hold all the Treasury 

Balances at Headquarters and at 
its branches. This involves the 
abolition of the Beserve Treasury 
system. 

(3) Within five years the Bank undertakes 
to open 100 new branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of one In 
four. The branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Banks prior 
to the date of amalgamation number- 
ed 69, including the Colombo branch 
of the Bank of Madras. The Bank 
of Bengal had no branches plor to 
the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1861-62 
but no less than 18 branches were 
established before 1868. 

The management of the Public Debt 
will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration • 


(4) 

the Directorate. 


Managing Governors 


( Sir Norcot Warren, k.o.i.e. 
N. M. 


. Murray, Esq. 


Preeidente, Viee-Pretidents and Secretaries of the Local BoardSi 
CALCUTTA— 


Sir Alexander H. Murray, Kt., c.b.e President. 

B. E. G. MdiH. Esq., H.l.O . . Vice-President. 

C. M. Tallack, Esq., o.u.K . . . , (Offif,) Secretary. 

Bombay— 

F. C. Annesley, Esq President. 

Sir l*urshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., o.i.k,, m.b.r., m.t, a Vice-President. 

J. G. lUdland, Esq (OJTg.) Secretary. 

Madras— 

T. M. Boss, Esq President. 

Sir James Simpson, Kt. Vice-President. 

W. Lamb, Esq. .. .. ., ,, ,, ,, ^cretary 

Controller of Currency . , . . H. Denning, Esq., i.o.s. 


Nominated by Government. 

The Hon’ble Sir Maneckji B. Dadabhoy, k.O.I B.. Nagiur. 
The Hon'ble Sir Dlnshaw E, Wacha, Kt., J.P., Bombay. 
Sir llajendra Nath Mookerjee, k.o.i.e., k.c.v.o., Calcutta. 
Sir Ganga Bam, Kt., e.i.K,, M.v.o., Lahore. 


Local Head Offices. 
Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

London Offioe. 

No. 6, Whittington Avenue, 
£. 0. 3. 


Manager in London. 
Sir Sidney Sitwell, Kt. 

Bbanoheb. 

Burra Bazaar. Calcutta. 
ClJve Street, Calcutta. 
Park Street, Calcutta. 
Byculla, Bombay. 

Mandvi, Bombay. 
Sandhurst Boad, Bombay, 
Mount Boad, Madras. 
Abbottabad. 

Agra. 

Ahmedabad. 

Ahmedabad City. 
Ahmednagar. 

Ajmer. 

Akola. 

Akyab. 

Aligarh. 

Allahabad. 

Alleppey. 

Ambala, 

Ambala Cant. 


Amraotl. 

Amritsar. 

Asansol. 

Bangalore. 

BareiUy. 

Basselnu 

Bellary. 

Benaircs. 

Berhampore (Ganjam). 
Beswada. 

Bhagalpur. 

Bhilsa (Sub-AgenCy), 
Bhind (Sub-Agency). 
Bhopal. 

Broach. 

Bulandshahr 

Calicut. 

Oawupore. 

Chandpore. 

Chapra. 

Obittagosg, 
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Oooftiuida. 

Oohnbfttore. 

Colombo. 

Onddalore. 

Coddapoh. 

Oattack. 

Dalbousle. 

Darbhauga. 

Barjeeliug. 

^^bod. 

Cibrugarh. 

Bjlore. 

Srode. 

Etawah. 

Farnikhabad* 

]^erofaepore. 

Fysabad. 

Gaya. » 

t^oabm. 

Gogra 

Gorakhpur. 

Gujranwala. 

Guna (Sub-Agency). 
Guntur. 

Gwalior. 

Hathras. 

Howrah. 

Hubli. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Hyderabad (Sind). 
Indore. 

Jaipur. 

Jalgaon. 

Jalpalguri. 

Jamebedpur. 

Jbanai. 


Jharla. 
Jubbulpore. 
Jullundur City. 
Karachi. 
Kaaur. 

Katni. 

Kbandwa. 

Kbamgoon. 

Kumbakonam. 

Lahore. 

Larkana. 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. 

Lyallpur. 

Madura. 

Mandalay. 

Mangalore. 

Maaidlpatam. 

Meerut. 

Mlrzapore. 

Montgomery. 

Moradabad. 

Moulmein. 

Multan. 

Murree. 

Mussoorle* 

Muttra. 

MuaafFarnagar. 

MuzafTarpur. 

Mylngyan. 

Msrmensingh. 

Nadiad. 

Nagpur. 

Nalnl Tal. 

Nandyal. 

Naralngunge. 

Naslk. 

Negapatam. 

NeUore. 

Nowshera. 

Ootacamund. 


Parbhani (Sub-Agenoy). 
Patna. 

Peshawar. 

Peshawar City (Sub-Agency). 
Poona. 

Poona City. 

Pumea. 

Quetta. 

Haipur. 

Bajahmundry, 

Bajkot. 

Bangoon. 

Bangpur. 

Bawolpind). 

Saharan pur. 

Salem. 

Sargodha. 

Secunderabad (Sub- Agency). 
Berajgunge. 

Shlvpurl (Sub-Agency) 
Sholapur. 

Slalkot. 

Simla. 

Srinagar (Kashmir). 

Sukkur. 

Surat. 

Surat City. 

Telllcherry. 

Thana. 

Tlnnevelly. 

Tlrupur. 

Trlchlnopoly. 

Trivandrum. 

Tutlcorln. 

UJjain. 

Vellore. 

Vlramganm, 

Vizagapatam. 

Vlzlanagram. 

Wardha. 

TeotmaL 


In Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Act^ the various 
descriptions of business which the Bank may 
transact are laid down, and in Part 2 it Is ex- 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact 
any kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned in Fart 1. 

Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are : — 

(1) Advancing money upon the security of : — 

(а) Stocks, Ac., in which a trustee is autho- 
rised by Act to Invest trust monies. 

(б) Securities issued by State aided Bail- 
ways, notified by the Governor- 
General-in-Council. 

(e) Debentures, or other securities issued 
under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
District Board. 

(d) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the Bank. 

it) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro. 
Notes. 

(/) FuUy paid shares and debentures of 
Companies with limited liability or 
Immoveable property or documents of 
title relating thereto, as collateral 
security where the original security 
is one of those speeifled In a, b, e, d and. 
If authorised by the Central Board, In 


(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment, advancing money to Courts of Wards 
upon security of estates in their charge. 

(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling bills of exchange and other negotiable 
securities payable in India and Ceylon, and sub- 
ject to the directions of the Governor-General in 
Council, the discounting, buying and selling of 
bills of exchange payable outside India for 
and from or to such Banks as may be approved. 

(4) Investing the Banks* funds in the secu- 
rities referred to in (1) a, 6, o. 

<5) Making Bank Post Bills and Letters of 
Credit payable in India and Ceylon. 

(0) Buying and selling gold and silver. 

(7) Beoelving deposits. , 

(8) Beoelving securities for safe custody. 

(9) Selling such properties as may come into 
the Bank's possession in satisfaction of claims. 

(10) Transacting agency business on com- 
mission. 

(11) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
up estates. 

(12) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India for the use 
of principles in connection with (11) and also 
tOT^vate constituents for bona fide personal 
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(18) Bn^ng, for the purpose of meeting such 
bills, &D 0 ,, oillB of exchange pasrable out of India 
at any usance not exceeding six months. 

(14) Borrowing money In India. 

(16) Borrowing money In England npon se- 
curity of assets of the Bank, but not otherwise. 

The principal restrictions placed on the bull- 
ness of the Bank In Fart 2 are as follows : — 

(1) It shall not make any loan or advance : — 

(а) For a longer period than six months* 

(б) upon the security of stock or shares of 

the Bank ; 


(e) save In the case of estates specified In 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of Immoveable pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof. 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any Individual or partnership Is limited. 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on Personal security given, unless such dis- 
counts or advances carry with them the several 
responsibilities of at least two persons or firms 
unconnected with each other in general part- 
nership. 


The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 80th June 1025 was as follows : — 


LlABaiTIBS. 

As. a. p. 

Assets. 

As. a. p* 

Subscribed Capital 

11,25,00,000 0 0 

Government Securities . . 
Other authorized Secu- 
rities under the Act .. 

12,91,07,538 14 11 

1,22,09,828 10 0 

Capital Paid up.. 

6,62,50,000 0 0 

Loans 

17,33,76,317 6 8 

Besorve 

Public Deposits.. 

4,77,50,000 0 0 
22,52,81,052 8 5 

Cash Chudlts 

Inland Bills discounted 

81,65,60,426 1 8 

Other Depots . . 

Loans against Securities 

75,88,93,099 0 3 

and purchased. 

Foreign Bills discounted 

6,75,21.791 2 6 

per contra 

Loans from the Govern- 
ment of India under 
Section 20 of the 
Paper Currency Act, 
against Inland Bills 
discounted and pur- 
chased per contra . . 

Contingent Liabilities . . 

Sundries 


and purchased 

Bullion 

Dead Stock 

Liability of Constituents 
for Contingent Liabi- 
lities per contra 

Sundries 

Balances with other 

1,26,79,030 12 9 

2,74.03.867 5 4 

47,61*, 060 8 5 

67,29,148 15 7 

Banks 

Cash 

20,02,202 11 8 

73,66,11,048 0 6 
85,82,02.261 14 9 

Bupees 

1,09.49,03.300 8 3 

Bupees 

1.00,40,03,800 8 3 


The above Balance Sheet includes. — 

Deposits in London £ 1,260,093-3-7 ; Advances in London £ 1.183, 4 03-17^ ; Cash and 

Balances at other Banks in London £ 220,447-0-4. 


Government Deposits. 

The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various 
periods during the last 40 years or so : — 


In LaJtAt of rup eei. 



Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total 


Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total 

80 June 

1881 . . 

230 

01 

53 

344 

1913 . . 

247 

167 

08 

4S2 

1886 .. 

329 

82 

39 

450 

1914 .. 

290 

197 

93 

680 

1891 .. 

832 

97 

63 

482 

1915 .. 

263 

187 

102 

652 

1806 . . 

225 

88 

67 

870 

1916 .. 

' 836 

263 

115 

714 

1901 

187 

00 

63 

340 

1917 .. 

1838 

716 

209 

2263 

1906 .. 

186 

93 

46 

825 

1918 . . 

604 

549 

218 

1426 

1911 ,. 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 .. 

340 

298 

142 

786 

1912 . . 

210 

156 

76 

440 

1920 .. 

801 

608 

170 

1684 






26 Janu&ry 
1921. 

864 

206 

138 

708 


80th June 1921 2,220 

1922 1,672 

„ 1928 1,266 

„ 1024 8,208 

„ 1926 .. .. .. 2,252 


IKPXRIAI^ bane. 
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Goverament Deposits. 

The proportiong which Government deposlti have borne from time to time to the total OaplUl 
Beserve and deposit of the three Banloi are shown below : — 


In LaJeht oj Rupeet, 


— 



1 

Capital. 

2 

Beserve. 

8 

Government 

deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

Proportion ot 
Government 
deposits to 

1. 2. 8 & 4. 

Sift Ueoember. 
1896 


860 

168 

200 

1202 

14*2 percent. 

1001 



360 

213 

840 

1463 

14*8 

M 

1906 



860 

270 

807 

2745 

8*8 

»» 

1007 



360 

204 

836 

2811 

8*8 

n 

1008 



860 

809 

826 

2861 

8*4 

I* 

1009 



860 

818 

807 

8265 

7*4 

»» 

1010 



860 

831 

889 

8234 

9*7 


1011 



360 

340 

438 

3410 

0*6 

M 

1912 



876 

861 

426 

3678 

9-0 

Sf 

1018 



876 

870 

687 

3644 

11*8 

»» 

1014 



376 

886 

661 

4002 

10*5 

«• 

1016 



875 

860 

487 

8860 

0*6 

tt 

1016 



376 

85& 

520 

4470 

9*0 

»» 

1017 



875 

363 

771 

6771 

0*8 

ti 

1018 



376 

840 

864 

6007 

12*9 

» 

1010 



875 

855 

772 

7226 

8*8 

ft 

1020 

, , 


876 

876 

001 

7726 

0*6 

tt 

30th June 
Bank.) 
1021 

(Imperial 

647 

371 

2220 

7016 

21*8 

tt 

1022 



562 

411 

1672 

6336 

18*6 

tt 

1023 



662 

435 

1266 

7047 

18*6 

,, 

1024 



662 

457 

2208 

7662 

20*2 

tt 

1025 

.. 

.. 

662 

477 

2262 

7588 

20*7 

tt 


Recent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank:— • 

In Lakhs of Rupees, 


Bank or Bengal. 


- 

Ciapital. 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

31st December. 
1805 


200 

68 

184 

677 

422 


132 

10 percenti 

1000 



200 

103 

155 

682 

243 


136 

11 

tt 

1006 



200 

140 

167 

1204 

806 


181 

12 

l\ " 

1006 



200 

160 

160 

1505 

628 


149 

12 

tt 

1007 



200 

167 

187 

1673 

460 


279 

12 

tt 

1008 



200 

165 

178 

1676 

607 


840 

13 

tt 

1000 



200 

170 

168 

1760 

616 


411 

14 

tt 

1010 



200 

176 ' 

198 I 

1609 

614 


868 

14 

tt 

1011 



200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 


821 

14 

tt 

1012 



200 

185 

234 

1711 

665 


810 

14 

tt • 

1018 



200 

101 

301 

1824 

840 


819 

14 

tt. 

1014 



200 

200 

287 

2160 

1160 


621 

16 

a 

99 

1016 



200 

•204 

265 

1978 

786 


798 

16 

tt 

1016 



200 

•218 

274 

2143 

772 


768 

16 

tt 

1017 



200 

t221 

448 

2034 

1482 


778 

17 

It 

1018 



200 

1180 

684 

2802 

804 


779 

17 

tl 

1010 



200 

1200 

405 

3264 

907 


864 

17 

it 

1020 

•• 

•• 

200 

t210 

484 

8308 

1221 


010 

19J 

tt 


* Indadee Be. 63 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of Investments, 
t •• 67 .t •» tt 

t ti *6 »* »» »» » 
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Bakk of Bombay. 


— 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1896 



100 

61 

76 

858 

228 

106 

11 percent. 

1900 



100 

70 

87 

432 

120 

89 

11 « 

1906 



100 

87 

02 

676 

259 

158 

12 

190e 



100 

92 

101 

832 

864 

177 

12 

1907 



100 

96 

112 

821 

824 

164 

13 

1908 



100 

101 

04 

832 

877 

149 

13 !, 

1909 



100 

103 

120 

1086 

416 

163 

13 „ 

1910 



100 

106 

162 

1063 

486 

149 

14 

1911 



100 

106 

107 

1104 

468 

208 

14 

1912 



100 

106 

117 

1124 

316 

210 

14 H 

1913 



100 

106 

200 

1015 

477 

232 

14 

1914 



100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

15 „ 

1916 



100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

276 

16 

1916 



100 

90 

142 

1867 

667 

812 

! 15 M 

1917 



100 

02 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

174 M 

1918 



100 

101 

177 

1740 

642 

853 

184 ,. 

1919 



100 

110 

262 1 

2766 

928 

816 

194 „ 

1920 



100 

120 

849 

2748 

876 

298 

22 „ 


Bank of madkab. 


1896 


.. 60 

16 

46 

278 

144 

45 

10 percent. 

1900 


.. 60 

22 

85 

260 

82 

67 

8 


1905 


.. 60 

80 

41 

844 

140 

71 

10 


1006 


.. 60 

82 

64 

856 

151 

81 

10 


1007 


.. 60 

80 

86 

410 

162 

84 

10 


1908 


.. 60 

40 

62 

447 

158 

84 

11 


1009 


.. 60 

44 

40 

600 

141 

79 

12 

•• * 

1010 


.. 60 

48 

72 

607 

184 

85 

12 

j- 

L911 


.. 60 

62 

69 

625 

165 

104 

12 

- 

1012 


.. 76 

70 

76 

743 

196 

113 

12 


1913 


.. 76 

73 

86 

806 

210 

117 

12 


1914 


.. 76 

70 

01 

761 

207 

134 

12 


1916 


.. 76 

65 

86 

808 

266 

184 

12 


1910 


.. 75 

66 

104 

960 

286 

161 

12 


1917 


.. 76 

50 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 


1918 


.. 76 

60 

102 

954 

271 

180 

12 


1019 


.. 76 

46 

104 

1216 

436 

176 

12 


1020 


.. 76 

46 

118 

U79 

605 

211 

18 
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80th June. 
1921.. 647 

871 

22,20 

70,16 

34,34 

16,62 

10 per cent 

1022.. 

662 

411 

16,72 

63,36 

33,95 

900 

16 „ 

1928.. 

662 

436 

12,66 

70,47 

29,18 

926 

13 

1924.. 

662 

457 

22.08 

76,62 

21,96 

11,76 

16 

1926.. 

662 

477 

22,62 

75,88 

35,82 

14,13 

16 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 

The Banks carrying on Exchange buBiness posits for use In India by offering rates of In- 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks terest much higher than the EngH«h Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
Continent, or in the Far East and the United ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
States. Ori^ally their business was confined to attract deposits in India on quite as fa /our- 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- able terms as can be done in London and a very 
temal trade of India ; but in recent years large proportion of the financing done by the 
most of them, while continuing to finance this Exchange Banks is now carried thronm by 
part of India’s trade, have also taken an active means of money actually borrowed in India, 
part in the financing of the internal portion also No information is available as to bow fkr each 
at the pto^ where their branches are situated. Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
At one time the Banks carried on their opera- following statement published by the Director- 
tions in India almoet entirely with money General of Statlstica fn India shows how rapidly 
borrowed elsewhere, principally In London— such deposits have grown in the agreegate 
the home offices of ue Banks attracting de within recent yean. 
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The Exchange Banks. 


Total Dspobitb or all BzoHANdi Banks 

8EO0RBD IN INDIA. 

In Lakhi of Rupeeg, 


1895 




1080 

1000 




1060 

1906 




1704 

1010 




2470 

1011 




2816 

1012 




2058 


Liabilut or bills or Bzobangs bb-dis- 

OOSHIBD AND STILL CURRINT. 

£ 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 11,466,000 
and China. 

Eastern Bank, Ld. 1,081,000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 10,801,000 
Corporation. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ld. . . 8,091,000 

National Bank of India, Ld 6,170,000 

P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ld... 15,462,000 


40,040,000 


1018 




3108 

1014 




8014 

1016 




8354 

1016 




3808 

1017 




5337 

1018 




6185 

1010 




7435 

1020 




7480 

1021 




7510 

1022 




7388 

1023 




6844 


Exchange Banks' Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks' resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bill.i drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 


The financing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for the incN>t 
part by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches' share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stemd- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
guds the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchsmge Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
nsis thev actually put through. No definite 
Information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sheets dated 81st Bec^ber 1024 of, 
the undemoted Banks will give some idea of tld8|) 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole. 

The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months* sight and may either be ** clean" 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
ill India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
Mils in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds In India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal : — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(8) Purchase of Councii Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable In India from 
the Secretary of State. « 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia, 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual naturv- and need 
not be given in detail. 

An interesting event In Indian Banking 
history is the recent entry in th\ Banking 
field here of one of the English ** Big Eive.^* 
This has been brought about by the acquisition 
of the business of Cox & Co., by Lloyds Bank. 



Joint Stock Banks, 
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The following le a statement of the position ot the vaiioaa Bxobange Banka oarrj^ng on 
bmilness in India as at Slst Beoember 1924 

In Thouiandi of Z, 


name. 


Capital. 

Boserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
investments 

Obertered Bank of Indie, Australia d 

8,000 

4,000 

42,059 

12,824 

China, Ltd, 

Oomptolr National D'Bscompte de Paris 

10,000 

2.970 

168,150 

180,788 

Eastern Bank, Ld. 

• 

1,000 

840 

6,479 

5,287 

Hongkong Shanghai Banking 

x>rpn.. 

2,812 

7,448 

60,480 

21,482 

Imperial Bank of Persia 


650 

420 

8,916 

4,874 

International Banking Oorpn. 


1,000 

1,744 , 

16,534 

4,212 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 


14,872 

10,000 

889,089 

140,416 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 


1,050 

1,800 

12,168 

8,081 

National Bank of India, Ld. 


2,000 

2,760 

82,548 

18,205 

Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


10,000 

8,060 

69,116 

40,888 

Sumitomo Bfuik, Ltd. . . 


5,000 

2,100 

40,892 

i 19,185 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. . . 


5,260 

1,418 

26,700 

18,020 

P. A O.Banking Corpn., Ltd. 


2,594 

160 

9,419 

82,858 

8,684 

Netherlands Tiding Society 


6,666 

8,699 

14,064 

Banco Naolonal Ultramarlno 


6,666 

8,444 

71,180 

64,040 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Frevioos to 1906 there were few Banks ot 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then hi existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con- 
lined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the estebllshment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
Companies conlmed themselves to legitimate 
banking business, on the other hand a very large 
number engaged in other businesses in addition 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. 

These Banks made very great strides during 
the flrst few years of their existence, but it 
was generally suspected in well Informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no great surprise to many 
people when it became known that some of the 
Banks wem In difficulties. 


The flrst Important failure to take place was 
that of the People's Bank of India and the loss 
of (^nfldence caused by the failure of that Baiik 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian flpecie 
Bank, 

Since those events of ten years ago, 
confidence has been largely restored. But In 
April 1928 the Alliance Bank of Simla suspend- 
ed payment and is now in voluntary liquidation. 
The effect of the failure of this old established 
Bank might have been disastrous but for the 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank whii^ 
dealt with the situation in elose association 
with the Government of India. The Imperial 
Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts due 
to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little difficulty. 

During 1928 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was established in 1918, was merged in the 
Central Bank of India. 


' The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appoan in the 
latest available Balance Sheets : — 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 


Name. 

Capital. 

Beserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and ' 
Investoiewb| 

Allahabad Bank, Ld., affiliated to F. A 

86 

44 

917 

429 

0. Banking Corporation, Ld. 

Bank of Baiodik Ld 

Bank of India, Ld. 

SO 

20 

482 


100 

76 

999 

426 

The Bank of Morvl, Ld. 

66 

.... 

14 

' 4 - ■ ■ 

Bank of Mysore, Ld 

20 

11 

148 

06 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 

168 

100 

1,482 

970 

KareobI Bank, Ld. 

2 

1 

82 

16 

Dodh A Commercial Bank, Ld. . . 

5 

2 

4 


Punjab National Bank, Ld. .. 

80 

20 

676 

244 

Union Banket India, Ld 

69 

• * • • 

86 
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London Agents of Banks in India. 


CNrowtli of Joint Stock Sinks. 

The foUowing figarea appearing in the Report 
of the Director-General of StatUtioe shew the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
la India:— 

In Lakhs of rupees. 

CapUaL Reterw, DepotUt, 


1007 

OapUal. 

HM«res, 

Deposfft. 

• • 220 

68 

1400 

1008 

.. 230 

60 

1626 

1000 

.. 266 

87 

2040 

1010 

.. 276 

100 

2565 

1011 

.. 286 

126 

2620 

1912 

.. 201 

134 

2725 

1018 

.. 231 

132 

2260 

1014 

.. 261 

141 

1710 

1015 

.. 281 

166 

1787 

1016 

287 

178 

2471 

1017 

.. 808 

162 

8117 

1018 

.. 486 

165 

4060 

1010 

.. 580 

224 

5800 

1920 

.. 887 

265 

7114 

1021 

.. 038 

800 

7680 

1922 

.. 802 

261 

6163 

1923 

689 

284 

4442 


LONDON OPFIOB8. AGENTS OB OOHRE8PONDBNT8 OP BANKS AND 
PIBM3 (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 


Name of Bank. 


London Office — ^Agents or 
Correspondents. 


Imperial Bank of India . • . 

Othtr Banki A Kindred Firm, 

Allahabad Bank 

Bank of Morvi 

Central Bank of India . . 
Grindlay A Oo 


London Office 


Karnani Industrial Bank 
King's Branch (Calcutta) ) 

„ (Bombay) / 

Punjab National Bank . . 

Simla Banking (6 Industrial Co. 
Thomas Cook <k Son . . . • 

Union Bank of India .. 

Exchange Banke. 

American Express Go., (Inc.) 

Banco Naclonal Ultramarino . . 

Bank of Taiwan 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 

and China 

Comp^ir National d'Esoompte 
de Paris 


Eastern Bank 

Hongkong A Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 

Imperial Bank of Persia . . 

International Banking Corpora 

tion 

Lloyds Bank 

Ditto. (Cox's Branch) . 
MereantUe Banx of India 
National Bank of India . . 
Nedetlandsche Handel- M a a t 

scnappij 

Nederlandsche Indlsche Handels 
bank 


P. A 0. Banking Corporatioo 
Sumitomo Bank .. 
Yokohama Specie Bank .. 


National Provincial Bank 
P. & O. Banking Oorpn. . . 


I Llo]rds Bank 
London Office 


Barclays Bank 
Lloyds Bank 

Midland Bank 

Ditto 

London Office 
Westminster Bank 

London Office. 


National PcOvincial Bank 
London Bepresentative . . 


London Office 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


. 6, Whittington Avenue, 
E. G. 8. 

16, Blshopsgate, E. 0. 2. 

. 122, Leadenhall Strec^t, E. 
C.3. 

. 71, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

. 54, Parliament Street, 
8. W. 1. 

. l68,PenohurohStreet,E.0.8. 

. 71, Lombard Street, E. C. 

8. 

. 6,Threadneedle Street, 
B.O. 2. 

• Ditto. 

. Ludgate Circus, B. C. 4. 

. Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 2. 

. 62-a, Lombard Street, E. 
0. 3. 

. 0, Blshopsgate, E. C. 2. 

. Grecham House. 

. 88, Blshopsgate, E. 0. 2. 

. 8-13, King William Street, 
E.C. 4. 

. 4, Crosby Sq., B. 0. 8. 

. 0, Grace Churdi St., E.C.8. 

. 63-36 , King WUliam Street, 
E.C. 4. 

. 36, Bishopsgate, E. 0. 2. 

. 71, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. * 
Ditto 

15, Grace Church St., B.0.8. 

. 26, Blshopsgate, E. 0. 2. 

. 15, Blshopsgate, E. 0. 2. 

. 27, Old Broad Street, 
jS. 0. 2. 

. . 122 JiealenhaU St.,E.0.8. 

.. 67,BlsbopSRate,B.0.2; 

> . 7, Blshopsgate, £. C. 2. 
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INDIAN PBIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indl&n private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
In India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
** Shroff'* b usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as "shroffs" in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Bnder 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modataon to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacitv as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without liis assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to rive. The shroff’s position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the basaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Bs. 25,000 to stock his shim 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each. A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it Is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do thto by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsenceht. 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the basaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, vis., (1) the limit 
I which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on bis transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount blUa 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keen la 
very close touch with all the traders to whbm 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills 'with the Banks and Bfeces- 
sadly vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or 11 ^/o is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the f^t that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are pnoclpally Marwaries and 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikanir and Shikarpur. respwtively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head OiBoei 
being carried on by "Moonims" who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 


Eonnerly es.ch Presidency Bank fixed its 
own Bank Ratt , and the rates were not uniform. 
Now the Imperial Bank fixes the rate for the 
whole of India. The rate fixed represents the 
rate charged by the Banks on demand loans 
against Government securities only and advances 
on otter securities or discounts are granted as 
The following statement shows the average 
constituted:— 


a role at a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily 
such advances or discounts are cpranted at from 
one-half to one per cent, over toe official rate ; 
but this does not always apply and in the mooir 
soon months, when the Bank rate is sometimes 
nominal, it often happens that such accommoda- 
tion is granted at the official rate or even less. 

Bank Rate since the Imperial Bank wm 


Year. 

1st Half-year. 

2nd Half-year. 

Yearly average. 

1021 





6*038 

6*108 

6*678 

1922 

• a 

• • 


• • 

7*182 

4*610 

6*821 






7*419 

4*6 

6*060 


• a 


« • 

, , 

8*06 

5816 

0 882 

lft25 


* •• 

•• 

•• 

0*585 


*• * 
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Clearing Houses. 


BANKEBS’ (XEABING HOUSES. 


The principal Olearing Houses in India are 
llioie of OaloQtta, Bombay, Madras, Bangoon, 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first 
two are by tar the most important. The 
members at these places consist of the Imperial 
Bank, most of the Bxcbange Banks and English 
Banking Agency firms, and a few of the better 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank 
li entitled to claim to be a member as of right 
and any application for admission to a Olearag 
most be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subfect thereafter to ballot by the ex* 
isting members. 

The datles of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Imperial Bafik at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi* 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
he may have negotiated on other members 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him n^otlated by the latter. After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference between his 
total reoeipta and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amonnts due by them to the settling Bank 
during the course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form.. 


The figures for the dearing Houses in India above referred to are given below 
Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually, 


In lokfif of Rupeet, 




Oalcntta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bangoon. 

Colombo. 

KaraobL 

Total, 

1901 

• a e « 

Not 

available 

6511 

1838 

Not 

available 

a a 

178 

8027 

1902 

• • • s 


7018 

1295 

a a 

a a 

268 

8576 

1908 



8762 

1464 



840 

10666 

1904 



9402 

1586 

a a 


865 

11803 

1906 



10927 

1560 



824 

12811 

190fi 



10012 

1683 

,, 


400 

12805 

1907 

• • • a 

2^44 

12646 

1648 



680 

87167 

1908 


21281 

12585 

1764 



648 

86268 

1909 

as a V 

19776 

14875 

1048 



702 

86801 

1910 


22288 

16662 

2117 

4765 


765 

46627 

1911 


26768 

17606 

2088 

5899 


762 

61612 

1912 


28881 

20881 

1152 

6048 

• • * 

1169 

68016 

1918 

1 

88188 

21800 

2840 

6198 


1219 

61780 

1914 

1 

28081 

17696 

2127 

4080 


1815 

64118 

1916 


82266 

16462 

1887 

4069 


1362 

66036 

1918 

• • a • 

48017 

24051 

2495 

4858 


1608 j 

80919 

1917 


47108 

88655 

2880 

4966 


2028 

90181 

1018 

a a a a 

74897 

68862 

2528 < 

6027 


2420 

180648 

1919 


00241 

76250 

8004 1 

8887 


2266 

180698 

1980 


168888 

126868 

7600 

10779 


. 8120 

801140 

1921 


01672 

89788 

8847 ! 

11876 


8679 

200761 

1922 


94426 

86683 

4279 

12220 

9681 

3284 

210628 

1928 


80148 

76016 

4722 

11004 

11040 

4064 

105988 

1024 


02249 

66250 

6646 

11556 

18184 

4515 

192249 


TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, Ac. 

/or on« or moro daiy$ at tks raiet of Ito 16 Rupeet per Month of 81 Dope, 



Table of Wages, Income, Ae. sgt 
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There are no publications from which a J 
flomplete statistical survey of the various 
branches of insurance work in India can be j 
obtained, but the ofiSclai ** Eeport on the work- 
ing of Life Assurance Compaules doing busi- 
ness in British India, ** published by the Gov- 
ernment of India, (1924) gives much information 
In regard to the Life Assurance Companies 
subject to the provisions of the Indian Life 
Assurance Companies Act, 1912. 

The oldest of the Indian Compaules were 
established in Madras about 90 years aeo: 
Bombay has none older than the Bombay 
Mutual, the Oriental and the Bombay Widows* 
tension Fund which wore established about 
60 years ago. Life Assurance seems not to 
have been started in Bengal until much later, 
and it was not until 1906 that many Companies 
were established either in that Presidency or 
elsewhere in India. The year 1919 was marked 
by tile formation of several new companies, 
more particularly in Bombay. 

In bis introductory note to the ofiBcial pub- 
lication already mentioned, Hr. H. O. W. Melklo, 
Actuary to the Government of India, dealing 
with the year 1924, says 

TliC total amount of paid-uj) capital of the 
Indian companies was increased by over 
lakhs during tlie year and is now a little over 
66 lakhs, over 17 lakhs of which has already 
been expended in preliminary and organization 
expenses, etc., and 0 lakhs of the balance has 
been earmarked to meet defleita disclosed at 
tbe time of the actual valuations of assets 
and liabilities. 

The tottil sums assured remaining in force 
at the end of the year 1924 under ordinary 
life assurance policies issued by Indian coin- 
panles is 42 crores. The new sums assured 
during the year were over 6| crores. Tiiis new 
business is larger than in any previous year 
and is nearly four times as large as in 
1916. 

The average rate of annual premium pay- 
able under tlie j>olicies issued by Indian com- 
panies is nearly .6J per cent, of the sum assured. 
The corresponding rate deduced from the 
returns to the Brltisli Board of Trade is lower, 
tlie difference being partly due to the fact 
that endowment assurances c.onBtitute a larger 
proportion of the policies issued by Indian 
than by British compaules. 

Expenses. — The expense ratio of the com- 
panies as a whole shows a distinct rise. This 
Is partly due to the large increase in the amount 
of new business transacted but many com- 
panies undoubtedly conduct their business 
at a rate of expenditure higher than is pro- 
vided for In the premiums charged and wliich, 
if not reduced, will eventually lead to insol- 
vency. This is particularly the case with some 
of the companies established after 1910. In 
the following table the expense ratio is stated . 


separately for companies established in India 
before and subsequent to 1905 : — 


Year to 
whhdi the 
accounts 
relate. 

Batio of expenses to premium 
income of Companies — 

Established 
jirior to 
1905. 

Of over 5 
years’ 
standing 
establish^ 
after 
1906. 

Of not 
more 
tiian 5 
years’ 
standing. 

1913 

18-1 

35-4 

49*0 

1914 

17-3 

31-8 

72-4 

1915 

16-7. 

34-2 

87-3 

19J6 

17-1 

28*8 

76*3 

1917 

17 0 

28-6 

66-2 

1918 

18-2 

34*2 

75*6 

1919 

20*4 

37-9 

81*1 

1920 

20*8 

38-5 

76*7 

1921 

21*5 

38-7 

1 99-6 

1922 

221 

36-9 

84-9 

1923 

21*7 

35*4 

74*6 

1924 

22*7 

39-6 

78-3 


From an examination of the expense ratios 
of each different comiiany it is found that 
althougl) a few of the old companies have 
undesirably high expense ratios and a few of 
those established since 1905 have commondably 
small ratios, yet it is mainly amongst the latter 
that tlie undesirable high rates are noticeable. 

Of the companies establishetl in the past 
twenty years more than half are spending 
over 45 per cent, of their premium income. 
In tills connection it may be pointed out tliat 
in the Industrial Assurance Companies Bill 
which was introduced in the Britisii House 
of Lords in 1921 , it was laid down that if the 
total expenditure, less certain undistributed 
profits, exceeded 40 per cent, of the premiums 
paid at weekly intervals and 25 per cent, of 
the other premiums paid in respect of indus- 
trial assurance business tlie Directors becam>'^ 
jointly and severally liable to pay the excess 
to tlie company, and that if the expenditure 
exceeded these limits in any three consecutive 
years it would be a uound on whicli the Ins- 
liector-General could petition tlie court for 
the winding up of the company, without pre- 
judice, however, to the liability of the Direc<« 
tors to make good the excess. Although this 
provision was not adopted wlien tlie Bill was 
finally passed Into law in September 1923, 
it should rei^ive the most swrious considera- 
tion of extravaugantly managed companies. 

Legislation. — For some time past the 
Government of India were contemplating 
amendment of the existing Indian law relating 
to insurance companies in a comprehensive 
maimer to cover otlier forms of insurance and 
among other things, generally to extend their 
control over insurance companies working in 
India. After a provisional draft Bill was 
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prepared, liifonnation was received of the 
appointment by the Board of Trade of a De- 
partmental Committee to enquire and report 
what amendments are desirable in the English 
Assurance Act, 1009, in order to bring that 
Act into accord with present day requirements. 
Although it was considered advisable to defer 
action until the Government of India had an 
opi>ortunity of seeing tiie report of the expert 
C(.)mmittee they, on being informed that their 
draft Bill will not clash in principle with the 
recommendations of the Departmental Com- 
mittee, published the Bill in the GazeUe of 
India on the 20t.h June 1925. The Bill, after 
it was given wide publicity, through provin- 
cial govenmients and administrations inviting 
opinions thereon, was eventually iutrodut'ed 
into the Centrai liCgislature on the 25th of 
August 1925. As soon as the report of the 
Departmental (committee is received and the 
examination of the several opinions, whi<-h 
are being received, are finished, tlie Bill will 
be referred either to a Joint or Select Com- 
mittee for further consideration before it is 
enacted into Law. 

Rates of Mortality .—Up till now there 
has not been any unitiul effort on the part of 
the Indian companies to prepare a table of 
mortality applicable to the Indian lives assured 
in general. Of course the bigger (!ompaide3 
have their own exiMjrience thoroughly investi- 
gated into, but the majority of the Indian 
companies have not their individual experience 
large enough to form tlie basis of a reliable 
mortality table and it is possibly desirable 
that a move l)e made by these smaller com- 
panies in the direction of a combined attempt 
being made t<o ascertain the mortiility under 
ejich class of life assurance business transacted I 
by them. During the past year the results of 
an investigation into the mortality of annui- 
tants in Britain was published. It related to 
the twenty-one years from 1900 to 1920 but 
by carefully studying the improvement in the 
rates of mortality of the annuitants during 
that period it was jiossiblo to forecast the pro- 
bable mortality of the future. This was found 
to be much lighter than the rate jueviously 
adopted by many comxmnies. A similar inves- 
tigation into the mortality of lives assured in 
Britain in 1924 and subsequent years is now 
being arranged by the Institute and the 
Fueiiilty of Actuaries. 

There is very little annuity business tran- 
sacted in India which will provide experience 
suitable as the basis of a general annuity table, 
but for lives assured in Indian companies the 
mortality has been found to be approximately 
equal to the rates in the Hm (5) or Om (5) 
tables for lives 6 or 7 years older. In the Postal 
Insurance Scheme the mortality is much less 
than tliis. 

In the population of India it is generally 
found that Parsis and Burmans experience a 
very light rate of mortality. In Madras it 
is lighter than in the Punjab which again exhi- 
bits a lighter rate than either Bengal, Bombay 
or the United Provinces. For Hindus the 
rate is lighter tlian for Mohammadans in Ben- 
gal, and about equal in Madras but heavier 
iu Bombay, the XJnited Provinces and in the 


Punjab. For females the rate of mortality 
is less than for males in Madras and amongst 
Hindus in Bengal, Bombay and the United 
Provinces. In the Punjab and amongst 
Mohammedans in Bengal, Bombay end the 
United Provinces the female mortality is the 
heavier. 

Actuarial Valuations — Of the 63 exist- 
ing Indian companies, 38 have submitted the 
results of actuarial valuation of their assets 
and liabilities. The majority have undei^one 
valimtion more than once, and altogether 90 
valuation reports have been submitted by the 
companies now existing. The latest valua- 
tions disclosed a surplus in the case of 28 com- 
]>unies and deficit in 9 companies. In 4 cases 
the deficit was covered by the paid-up capitiil, 
thus proving solvency but precluding the 
payment of either bonus or dividend. In the 
remaining 5 cases it became necessary either 
to call up inoro capital or to alter the policy 
contracts. Thus only 15 companies out of a 
total of 53 have not undergone any actuarial 
valuation. Four of these transiict business 
which is not readily susceptible of actuarial 
valuation and the remaining 11 have not yet 
reached the stage of having a valuation. The 
valuation rejKjrts of comi)anies which have 
gone into liquidation are not included in the 
above number. 

Provident Insurance Societies.— The es- 
sential difference between a life assurance 
(x)mpany and a provident insurance society 
is that the company is 8ubje<*t to the Life Act 
and not to the Provident Insurance Societies 
Act, if, under assurances payable at death or 
on survivance of any one life, it undertakes 
either to pay sums which in the aggregate 
exceed lls. 5u0 or to recjoive ]uomiiims which 
in the aggregate exceed lls. 25 in any one year 
where the period for whicli the T)remiiims are 
imyable is not limited, or which exceed lls. 250 
altogether where such ])eriod is limited. If, 
as may happen in the case of a dividing society, 
tlie sum assured payable at death is not fixed 
but may iu certjiin contingencies exceed Ha. 
500, the society is subject to the Life Act. 
The fact of eitlier the sum assured or the pre- 
miums ex(X5cdiug those limits under any form of 
iasurance otlier than life assurance does not 
make tlie society subject to the Life 
Act. 

Nineteen years ago there were about 1,200 
societies in existence in India of the provident 
insurance society type. Now 33 only remain, 
10 of whidi are proprietary and the rest mutual. 
The total paid-up capital of the proprietary 
societies is sllglitly over lls. 56,000. The 
latest accounts received from the societies 
indicate tliat their total annual income is about 
3 lakhs and their total funds amount to about 
laklis. Tliirteen of these societies either do 
ordinary life assurance business, or work on 
the dividing plan with a minimum guarantee, 
one is a widows’ fund and another transacts 
sickness insurance business. Tiiese 15 societies 
could with advantage undergo actuarial valua- 
tion. Tlie remainiug 16 societies either work 
on the dividing plan without any minimum 
guarantee, or on the death call system, and 
are consequently not susceptible of actuarial 
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valuation. They, however, are mostly in a 
moribund state, l^ine of the provident insu- 
rance societies transact other classes of busi- 
ness, mostly marriage insurance, in addition 
to life business. 


Indian Life Assurance Compantes T-^hb 
following list shows the Indian congMinies ih 
existence in the several provinces of India 
arranged according to the year in which they 
were founded. 


The names of mutual companies are printed in capitals. 


Year 
when es- 
tablished 

Madras 

Presidency. 

Bombay Presidency. 

Bengal 

Presidency. 

Punjab. 

United Provinces, 
Assam, Ajmer* 
Merwara, 
Central 
Provinces 
and Delhi. 

1833 . . 

MADEAS 

WIDOWS. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1847 .. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

CHRISTIAN 
MUTUAL. 
(Started in 
^the U. P.) 

.... 

1840 . . 

TINKE- 

VELLY. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1871 . . 


BOMBAY MUTUAL 



.... 

1874 . . 

.... 

Oriental 

.... 


.... 

1876 . . 

.... 

BOMBAY WIDOWS. 



.... 

1884 . . 

INDIAN 

CHRISTIAN 

.... 

.... 


.... 

1885 .. 

.... 

GOAN MUTUAL. 



.... 

1888 . . 

MANGA- 
LORE R.C 

B. B. ANDC. I. 

. ZORON. 



.... 

1889 . . 


BOMBAY ZORON . . 




1891 . . 


GUJARAT ZORON. 

HINDU 
MUTUAL. 
(Started in 
Simla.) 


.... - 

1982 .. 

.... 

Indian Life 

.... 


.... 

1893 . . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

PUNJAB 

MUTUAL. 

RECHABITE8* 
(U. P.). 

1804 . . 

.... 

SIND HINDU 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1806 . . 

.... 

Empire of India 

i 

.... 

Bharat 

.... 

1001 .. 

.... 

1 


SIMLA 

MUTUAL. 

.... 
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Year 
when ee- 
toUiSh- 
ed. 

Madias 

Presidency. 

Bombay Presidency. 

Bengal Presidency 

Punjab. 

United 
Provinces, 
Assam, Ajmer- 
Merwaim, 
Central 
Provinces 
and Delhi. 

1906 . . 

United India 


National Indian ; 
National. 

Co-operative 


1907 . . 



Hindustan Co- 
operative. 



1908 .. 


Bombay Life 

India Equitable 

Hindustan 
Death Benefit 

General (Ajmer), 

1910 . . 

ALL INDIA 
A BURMA. 


Bengal Mercantile 


Aryya (Assam). , 

1911 . . 

SOUTH 

INDIA 

WESLE- 

YAN. 





1012 . . 

.... 

Asian 

Unique . . I 

.. . . 


1913 . . 

Asiatic 

Industrial and Pmd- 
entlal Western India, 
Fiast and West. 

Light of Asia . . 

.... 


1914 . . 




British India 

.... 

1916 . . 

.... 

Zenith 

.... 



1917 . . 


Britannia 



.... 

1919 .. 


Now India ; New Era; 
Crescent. 

Himalaya 


.... 

1920 . . 



Bengal Insurance 
and Real Pro- 
perty. 


.... 

1921 .. 





Nagpur Pioneer 
(C. P.) 

1924 . . 


Rising Star 

Calcutta Insur- 
ance. 

Lakshml .. . 

All-India Insur- 
ance and Pen- 
sion (Delhi). 


Post Office Insurance Fund.— This was 
instituted by the Government of India for the 
benefit of the postal employees in 1883 but 
gradually admi^ion to this Fund has been 
thrown open to almost all classes of Govern- 
ment servants who are employed on civil 
duties. On the Slst March 1924 there were 
43,019 policies in force assuring a total sum 
of ]l^ 7,60,61,507 including bonus additions. 
The life assurance fund on that date amounted 
to Be. 2,19,67,705. The limit of assurance 
permissible under the rules of the Fund which 
Ww3 previoudy Es. 4 .000 has been raised to 
Be. 10.000. 

British Colonial and Foreign Com- 
panies- — ^Tbero are at present 22 Brltltdi and 
Oobnial Life Offices which have a place of 
business In India. Of these 17 are constituted 
n Britain, 2 in Canada, 1 in Australia, 1 in 


the Straits Settlements and 1 in Hongkong. 
Nearly all are partially exempt from the opera- 
tlon of the Indian Life Assurance Companies 
Act of 1912 on the ground that when it came 
into force, they were carrying on business in 
the United Kingdom in conformity with the 
provisions of the British Assurance Companies 
Act of 1909. The principal effects of the 
exemptions allowed to these British and Colo- 
nial companies are that they are freed from the 
necessity either of making a deposit with the 
Controller of the Currency or of making sepa- 
rate statements respecting their Indian business. 
Those granted exemptions are allowed to 
submit their accounts in the form prescribed 
by the British Assurance Companies Ao^j of 
1^. The Indian Life Act has to a great 
extent been enacted on the lines of the British 
Act. 
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The follow] np; table gives the list of non>Indian (ompanies transacting life assurance 
business in India 


Name of Company. 

Year when esta- 
blished. 

Head Office. 

Other classes of 

Insurance business done. 

F = Fire ; M = Marine. 

G = Capital redemption. 

S = Sickness and Accident. 

0 = Fidclltv Guarantee 
and Burglary, etc. 

Petoentage 
ofLileAft- 
floranos 
premium 
Income in 
the United 

1 Kingdom 
to total life 
assuranoe 
premium 
income. 


r 1. Alliance 

1824 

London 

F 

M 

0 

s 

G 

98*4 


2. Atlas 

1808 

TiOndon * . . 

F 


C 

s 

G 

97-4 


3. (Commercial 










Union 

1861 

TiOndon 

F 

M 

C 

s 

G 

96 -2 


4. 0 resham 

1848 

London 



C 



25-2 


5. Law Union 










and B.o(*k . . 

1806 

London 

F 


C 

s 

G 

100-0 

§ 

6. Liverpool and 










I.ondon and 










Globe 

1836 

Liverpool 

F 

M 

C 

s 

G 

96*4 


7. London As- 










surancc Cor- 









•w 

poration 

1720 

London 

F 

M 

C 

s 

G 

99-2 


8. North British 
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Nil * 


AmajytamatioDS.— The New York Life Insu- 
rance Commny of America which formerly 
transacted nusiness in India has transferred 
its Indian and British policies to the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada under an agree- 
ment taking effect from 1st January 1922. 
The life assurance business of the China Mutual 
insumnce Company and the Shanghai Insur- 
ance Company both of Shanghai was also 


• This Company has, with effect from 
Mutual Insurance S(x:iety. 


transferred to the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada in 1923. The rights of policy- 
holders of these three Companies and the con- 
ditions of their policies are in no way affected 
by the amalgamations. These transferred 
companies liave now no registered place of 
business in India and the actual transactions 
affecting the policy-holders are embodied in the 
accounts of the Sun liife Assurance Company. 


1922, been merged in the i&pyal London 
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The Railways. 


The hlBtoty of Indian Rallwaye very cloBely 
refleotB the mancial vicisBltodes of the country. 
Not for flome time after the establishment of 
Railways in England was their construction 
in India conteu^lated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These 
wore from Calcutta to Ranigan] (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway; Bombay to Kalyan 
(33 miles). Great Indian Peninsula Railway; 
and fifadras to Arkonam (89 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie's great 
minute of 1858, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
be suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction; English Companies, the interest 
on whoso capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1850 contracts had been entered Into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of fine. Involving a guaranteed capital 
of £62 millions. These companies were (1) 
the East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
sula ; (8) the Madras ; (i) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India; (5) the Eaaterr. Bengal; 
(6) the Indian Branch, now the Oudh and 
Rohilkund State Railwa/; (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North 
Western State Railway ; (8) the Great South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations ot the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle In the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
tree grant of all the land required ; in return 
the ebmpanles were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Grovernment, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met: the 
interest charges were calculated at 22d. to the 
rupee ; the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work- 
ing. The early resnlts were disappointing- 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movemeot of the population, they failed to 
make pioflte tufficlent to meet the guaranteed 
Interest. Some critics attributed this to the 
unneoeMarily high standard of construction 
adopted, and lo the engineets* ignorance of 
local eondlttons; the result wat that by 1869 
the deficit on the BAllway budget was Es. 1661 
lakhs. Seeking for some more economical 
method of constrootion; the Government 


secured sanction to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula ; the Bengal-Nagpur (1888-87); 
the Southern Maratha (1882), and the Assam- 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terras than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 mile&- 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee,* Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted the Nilglri, the Delhl-Umballa- 
Ealka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt; 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tlrhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater Inr- 
portance was taken when Native States 
Were Invited to undertake construction In 
their own territories, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the interest on 830 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
a period ot financial ease. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines boift 
on the frontier. The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Hamai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
oostly ; It is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
the Ehojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This Induced the fourth period— the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, eom- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent, ot the gross earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Frantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The BarsI 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge; 
entered the field without any guarantee, ana 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebate 
terms being found unattractive in view of tbe 
sompetition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks; 
they were revised In 1896 to provide for an 
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Absolate guariintce of 8 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 81 per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As those terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an Increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 8 to 8| per cent, and of rebate from 
8| to 5 per cent, mth equal division of surplus 
profits over 6 per cent. In both cases. At last, 

the requirements of the market were met, and 

there was for a time stood a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. 

The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or In several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Bailway 
Board. 8o far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, they were increas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing main line systems. 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas. This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Government, particularly in Burma and Madras. 

Railway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a much more Important change 
waa In progress. The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly Increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. The 
laUhig la of the original contracts allowed Ck>y- 


emment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of irrigation in the 
Pan Jab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Railway in India— the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the NorUi- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railwaya for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1007-08 
they averaged close upon £2 milHons a year. 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts Just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
raUway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,578,000. Although in a 
country like India, where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 8,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £6,182,000 in 1921-22. As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Gommlttee 
in 1921, this loss was changed into a gain of 
£813,000 in 1922-23 and this was further 
increased to a gain of £ 4,275,000 In 1928-24, 
and of £ 8,579,800 in 1924-25. Thanks to the 
separation of the Railway from the General 
Finances which is described later, and pro- 
vided that the present railway policy is not 
influenced too much by political considerations, 
railways should continue to show a net yearly 
gain. 

Contracts Revised. 

One factor which helped to improve the 
financial position was the revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed Unec were 
construoted. The five ]jer cent, dividend, 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half* 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 
to fall in was the East Indian; the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the 
em provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right or pur* 
chasing the line, paying the purchase-money 
in the form of terminable annnltleB, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail* 
way thus became a State line; but It was re* 
leased to the Company which actually works 
it. Under these new condltionB the Eaei 
IndUm Company brought to the BUte In the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges* 
including the payments on aoeoimt of the 
terminable annuity by means of which the 
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purchase ot the line was made, and interest 
on all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
ot purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2,700.000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital ot sixtv to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, It possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue anl as- 
sets of the State. It is difi^cult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capita) 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period when tbe 
revenue did not meet the interest charges. 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mil- 
lions. But even if that figure be taken. 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes Induced a corresponding 
change In Indian Hallway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been tbe provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion ol 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Bajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
broad gauge route from Bombay to Bind U 
needed, but chiefly (or strategic purposes. 
The poor commercial prospects of the line 
and the opposition of the Rao of Gutch to any 
through line in his territories, keep this scheme 
in the background. There does not exist any 
through rail connection between India and 
Burma, although several routes have been 
surveyed; the mountainous character cf the 
region to be traversed, and tbe easy means 
Of communication with Burma by sea, rob 
this scheme of any living importance. Further 
survey work was undertaken between 1914 and 
1920, tlie three routes to be surveyed being tbe 
coast route, the Manipur route, and tbe Hukong 
valley route. The metre-gauge systems ol 
Korthem and Southern India must also be con- 
nected and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
connection with Delhi, a project that is now under 
investigation. But these works are subordi- 
nate to the necessity for bringing tbe open 
lines up to their traffic requirements and 
providins them with feeders. Tbe sudden 
increase in the trade of India found tbe main 
lines totally unprepared. Costly works were 
necessary to double lines, improve the equip- 
ment, provide new and better yards and 
terminal facilities and to increase the rolling 
stock. Clonsequently the demands on the 
open lines have altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then tbe 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for tbe purpose, and a small Committee sat 
in London, under tbe chairmanship of Lord 
Inehcape, to consider ways and means. This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction In India- was limited only by the 


capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum cannot always 
be provided. 

Government Control. 

As the original contraots carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest. It was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
Bupervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system ol 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to tbe Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of tbe Government of India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern 
meiit and the Companies synchronised, it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organisation and working of the 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
j the existing system should be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. 
The Board is outside, but subordinate to tbe 
Government of India in which It is represents 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepares the railway programme of 
expenditure and considers the greater q^uestions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties Include the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, tbe carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the settle- 
ment ot disputes oetween lines, the control 
and promotion of tbe staff on State lines, and 
the general supervision over the working and 
expenditure of the Company's lines. Two minor 
changes have taken place since the constitu- 
tion of the Railway Board. In 1908, to 
meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; be usually sits in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the excessive interference of tbe 
Board with the Companies, an Informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inehcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men ol 
large experience In the working ol railways dne 
to the im^rtance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
i of Indian Railway policy. This decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment ol Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created Instead. The question of the 
most suitable organisation was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921 
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and a revised organisation which is described 
later was Introduced from Ist April 1924. 

Management. 

The Eailways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London. They are 
represented in India by an Agent, who has 
under him either a departmental organisation 
with a Traffic Manager, Chief Engineer, Loco- 
motive and Carriage and Wagon Superintendent, 
Controller of Stores and Chief Auditor or a 
divisional organisation with a Chief Operating 
Superintendent, Chief Traffic Manager, Chief 
Engineer, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Controller 
of Stores and Chief Auditor. The State Bailways, 
are similarly organised. 

Clearing House. 

Proposals have several times been made 
for the establishment of a Clearing House 
but it was considered that this was not prac- 
ticable. Conditions, however, have clianged 
owing to the introduction of tabulating and 
sortlug machines and a trial was started towards 
the end of 1925 on three railways to find out 
whether a Clearing House was possible or not 
in India. The work which would ordinarily bo 
done by the Clearing House is done by the 
Audit Office of each Railway, 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. Tt is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and it has done much 
useful work. 


The Indian Ganges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyolones. But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to And a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre -gauge of 
3 feet 8| inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional ; 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it ; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying powoi 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metxe gauge lines 
were improved and they became a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there is 
a great metre-gaugesystemnorth.of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war. Another System in Southern India 
embracing the SoutbemMaratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa by way 
ut the Nizam's fiyderabad-Godaveri Railway, 
cannot be long delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre-gauge. Since the opening 
If the Batsl line, illustrating the capacity of 
the two feet six inch gauge,' there has been 
developed a tendency to construct feeders on 
this rather than oo the metre-gauge. 


The following statement brings out the more important features of the operation of Indian 
railways during the year 1924-25 together with similar information for the year 1928-24 


Miieage open on the ZUt March — 1923-24. 

1. Single Une 34,810.16 

2. Double lino or more 8,228.37 

3. Total route mileage 38,038.52 

4. Total track mileage .. .. .. .. 50,934.68 

Capital and Revenue Earnings and Expenditure — 

5. Total capital at charge including ferries and 

suspense on open line Rs. 7,17,93,02,000 

6. Gross earnings 1,07,79,66,000 

7 Gross earnings per train mile . . • • » 0*78 

8. Working expenses 68,44,77,000 

9. Working expenses per train mile .. 4.81 

10. Net earnings 89,34,89,000 

1 1 . Percentage of working expenses to gross eo mings . 68.50 

12 . Percentage of uet earnings on total capital outlay . 6*48 


1924-25. 

34.925.78 
3,844.03 

38.269.78 
5 1,472. 36 


7, 83, 37, .38,000 

1,14,75,20,000 
7*01 

69,36,68,000 

4.24^ 

45,38,52,000' 

60.45 

6.19 


Equipment--^ 

13. Locomotives . . 

14. Passenger carriages .. 

15. Other passenger vehicles 
10. Goods stock .. 


9,988 i'' »,087 

•20,068 *20,677 

•5,177 *6,807 • 

t214,011 1221,260 


Passenger Traffic— 

17. Number of passengers carried 

18. Passenger miles • • 

19. Average Journey Miles. 

20. Earnings from passengers carried . . .. Rs. 

21. Average rate charged per passenger per 

mile .. .. Pies. 

22. Total coaching earnings .. .. •• Rb* 


696,277,000 

19,465,879,000 

34.3 

38.07.82.000 

8.75 

44.05.26.000 


605.998.000 
10,910,850,000 

84.6 

88.75.39.000 

8.74 

44,90,00,000 


• Excluding departmental vehicles. 

Ifl t Excluding Railway service wagonst 


t Excluding 7 motor oomposit. 
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Goodi I'raffie^ 

23. number of tons carried 08,078,000 

24. Net ton miles 18,827,873,000 

26. Average haul ** 268’ 6 

26. Earnings from tonnage carried .. .. Bs. 60,28,13,000 

27. Average rate charged for carrying a ton of 

goods one mile Pies. 6*15 

28. Total goods earnings .. .. •• •• 60,63,60,000 


106,682,000 

21,208,601,000 

••273*4 

66.44.68.000 

6*00 

66.82.64.000 


Number oj employ eee 


720,754 740,854 


•• Based on tons originating. 

At the close of the year 1924*25 the 
total capital invested in railways was Eupees 
7,33,37,38,000 represented by a property which 
. in terms of route mileage amounted to 38,270 
miles of railway. This property brought in to 
the owners a return of 6*19 per cent, on the 
capital at charge. Similar figures for the railways 
owned by the State are ; — 

Es. 

Total capital at charge . . 6,52,03,26,000 
Total route mileage . . 27,325 

Eeturn on capital outlay 6*92 

After providing for Interest, annuity and other 
similar charges the working of the State-owned 
railways resulted In a net gain of Es. 12,86,98,000 
as compared with a net gain of Es. 6,41,26,000 
in the previous year. This result was largely 
due to an increase in gross earnings of Es. 667 
lakhs with an increasi^ of only Es, 70 lakhs in 
working expenses with the result that the 
percentage on gross earnings dropped from 
64 ’58 per cent, to 61*63 per cent. 

Railway Board Reorganised.— The 
machinery by which the Government of India 
controls the railways of the country has been 
frequently under review In the past. The 
basis of the system which was superseded in 
April 1924 was evolved in 1904 as a result of 
the investigations of Mr. Eobertson and the 
i^ilway Board was established in the following 
year. Some of the difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may he realised from a study 
of the ** Notes on the Eelatlon of the Govern- 
ment to Eallways in India” printed as an 
appendix to the Eailway Administration report 
for 1922-23. These notes bring out the great 
diversity of conditions prevailing which Involve 
t^ Eailway Department in the exercise of the 
functions of — 

(а) the directly controlling authority of the 
three State* worked systems aggregating 15,414 
miles in 1925, 

(б) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner In systems aggregating 27,325 
miles, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
panies, and 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
in India. 

Moreover In all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Eailway De- 
partment is called upon to watch the interests of 
the Central Government and Is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there. The futnrs development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Eailway Department is therefore 


called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey now lines and 
toarrangefor financing their construction. The 
statement of the varied responsibilities of the 
Government of India in regard to railways might 
be extended almost indefinitely. It will perhaps 
bo sufficient to mention only the complications 
that may and do arise owing to the very consi- 
derable railway mileage in Indian States. In 
the exercise of all those functions the Emilway 
Department is a Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, its policy must be in accord with 
the policy of the Government as a whole and 
every decision must bo made with that considera- 
tion in mind. The evolution of a satisfactory 
authority for the administration of these varied 
functions has proved extremely difficult and 
the question was one of those referred to the 
Eailway Committee (1920-21) presided over by 
Sir William Acworth who expressed the unani- 
mous opinion that material changes were neces- 
sary in the constitution of the Eailway Board. 
Amongst their recommendations they advised 
the early appointment of a Chief Commissioner 
of Hallways whose first duty should be to pre- 
pare a definite scheme for the reorganisation 
of the Eailway Department and Mr. C. D. M. 
Bindley, formerly Agent of the East Indian 
Eailway and Chairman of the Calcutta Port 
Trust , was appointed Chief Commi'Sloner on 
November 1st, 1922. 

The principal constitutional change involved 
in this appointment is that the Chief Commission- 
er who takes the place of the President of the 
Eailway Board is solely responsible — under the 
Government of India— for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Go- 
vernment of India on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as was the President, subject to be 
out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board. The detailed re-organisation of the 
Eailway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of n 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
of Mr. G. G. Sim, C.I.B., I.C.S., who joined the 
Board on April 1st, 1923. While in the person 
of the Chief Engineer the Eailway Board has 
always had avallabls the technical advice of a 
senior Civil Engineer in Mechanical Engineering 
questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this anange- 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect from No- 
vember l«t, 1922, to create the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the Hall- 
way Board. 
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In the new organisation adopted from the 
let of April 1924, the Board consists of a Chief 
Commissioner, a Financial Commissioner and 
two Members, one of whom deals more parti- 
eolarly with traffic and establishment questions 
while the other deals with technical questions 
relating to civil and mechanical en^neering. 

Under the members are four Directors for 

(1) Traffic. 

(2) Mechanical Engineering. 

(8) Civil Engineering. 

(4) Establishment. 

These Directors are executive officers and 
heads of branches and have the power to decide 
questions which do not affect the policy of the 
Board. | 


I Assistant Director of Finance, and in August 
1925 the further appointment of a Director of 
Finance was also made. 

During 1925, however, it has been found 
possible to make certain changes as a tentative 
measure under which the ;^8t8 of Deputy 
Director Establishment, Deputy Director, Way 
and Works, Deputy Director, Traffic, Assistant 
Director, Technical, and Assistant Secretary 
have been held in abeyance or abolished and 
posts of Deputy Secretary, Technical Officer 
and Cliief Superintendent cniated. The Deputy 
Secretary deals with part of the work formerly 
done by the Deputy Director Establishment 
and Assistant Secretary, the remainder of the 
Establishment work being transferred to the 
Finance branch of the Office while the Technical 
Officer acts as Secretary to the various technical 
Committees appointed by the Board and is 
in ch rge of the work formerly done by the Assis- 
tant Director, Terminal. The Chief Superin- 
tendent has taken over part of the work done 
by the Assistanf Secretary and acts at the 
same time as Superintendent of one of the 
branches. 

The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State liailways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
has been under consideration for some time 
and in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start has been made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Railway. At the same time a separate 
Audit Staff has been appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General. If the revised 
rocedure proves a success, it will probably 
e extended to other State Railways. 

State versus Company Management.— 

The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more Important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was, unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem- 
bers being equally divided In favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
were, however, unanimous in recommending that 
the present system of management by Boards qf 
Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yond the terms of the oxisting contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-28, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approadiing 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on Slst December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 80th June 1925 
rendered an early decision on this question 
Imperative. When the question was debated In 
the Legislative Assemblv in February 1928, the 
non-offioial Indian Members were almost nnaai. 


Working under the Directors are Deputy 
Directors of Traffic, Stores, Projects, Way and 
Works and Establishment and an Assistant 
Director, Tedinical, in charge of the Drawing 
Branch. In addition a Deputy Director in 
charge of statistics has been appointed. 

The Deputy Directors are immediately In 
charge of branches dealing with definite phases 
of the working. The Traffic Branch deals with 
both the operating and commercial sides of 
traffic working ; the Stores Branch deals mainly 
with the calling for tenders and placing of orders 
for all da-^ses of rolling stock and generally 
with the supply of stores and materials, jn 
the Project Branch are considered all questions 
of new construction and developments while 
the Way and Works Branch deals with all works 
on the open line. In the Establishment Branch 
all questions relating to personnel on railways, 
such as scales of pay, recruitment, leave rules, 
ete., the training of the staff. Local Advisory 
Ooundls, medical arrangements, Indian Work- 1 
men's Compensation Act, etc., are dealt with. 
The Statistics Branch Is responsible for collect- 
ing statistical information required by all 
branches and at the same time receives monthly 
statements furnished by railways and circulates 
comparative abstracts with notes criticising the 
results attained on railways. This branch is 
also responsible for the issue of the Annual 
Report on Indian Railways by the Railway 
Board. As it has been found that the Deputy 
Director of Statistics has to spend a considerable 
portion of his time in routine work and in check- 
ing the correctness of the statistics furnished to 
the Board, it has been decided to appoint an 
Assistant Director of Statistics to assist him so 
that he can concentrate more on the use to be i 
made of the statistics and on helping Railway 
Administrations with their own figures. 

There is also a Secretary who is responsible for 
the general conduct of work in the department, 
for co-ordination between branches and in parti- 
cular for the correct relations between the depart- 
ment and other departments of Government. 
E[e is assisted by an Assistant Secretary who 
was formerly called the Registrar. 

Experience of the working of this organisa- 
tion during 1924-25 brought out the fact that 
sufficient staff had not been provided on the 
financial side and when the Legislative Assem- 
bly agreed to the separation of the railway 
finances from the general finances of the country 
in September 1924, it was found necessary to 
appoint at mice, with the sanction of the Sec- 
retary of State, a Deputy Director and an 
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mously in favour of State management and 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Bailway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway under 
State mana^mont at the close of their present 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method in 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
management of the East Indian ^ilway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Hallway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail- 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 
management. The position at the close of the 
year under review was that arrangements had 
been instituted for bringing both these railways 
under State management at the termination of 
their contracts. 

Separation of the Railway from the 
General FInances.>~The question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
has been under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee In 1921, the question was 
further examined by the BaUway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite dedslon for 
thepresent. 

The question was examined afreifii in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Betrench- 
ment Committee in 1923, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 6| percent, on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 8rd Hard) 1924, recom' 
mending to the Governor-General in Council* — 
“ that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways : — 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and tbo 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
co^rlbutlon from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall bo a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
trlbutwl by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Bailways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
jHuM one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss In working, and the Interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these <marges shall be available for the 
ail way administration to be utilised In 


(a) forming reserves for 
(0 equalising dividends, that is to say, for 
securing the payment of the percentage contri- 
bution to th general revenues in lean years, 
(it) depreciation, 

(tit) writing down and writing off capital, 
(It) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

(e) tho reduction of rates. 

(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may bo 
prescribed by the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from tho re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there Is no provision or Insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will bo Included in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
be plac^ before the Legis^tive Assem- 
bly In the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Bailways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions In the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, iA., will not have the effect of 
increasing tho fixed contribution for the year. 

(G) The Bailway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
tne date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.** 

When introducing this resolution the Hon'ble 
Member lor Commerce stated that it had been 
I represented to him that there was a general 
feeling in the House that before the House was 
asked to commit itself to those proposals, it 
should be allowed to refer them to a committee 
of the House. Ho further stated that he had 
no objection to this course provided that the 
committee met rapidly. Tills was agreed to 
and members were appointed. 

The committee met twice and considered the 
resolution but was not able within the time allow- 
ed to satisfy itself fully as to the effect of the 
proposals In the resolution on the control of 
the Assembly over railway finance and policy 
and as to the amount and form of contribution 
to be paid by the railways to general revenues. 
In the circumstances, the committee recommend- 
ed that the consideration of the resolution be 
adjourned till the autumn session to allow the 
committee further time for examination. Gov- 
ernment raised no objection to this proposal and 
it was agreed to by the Assembly. 

The resolution was further examined by the 
Standing Finance Committee in September 
and OB a result of the views expressed by the 
committee and in the Assembly certain modi- 
fications were introduced. The final r^lution 
agreed to by the Assembly on September 20th, 
1924, and acoeptedby Government differed from 
the original resolution in that the yearly con- 
tribution had been placed at 1 per cent, instead 
of 6 /Gth per cent, on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
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General Eevenues should exceed 3 crores* only 
Ird of the excess over 8 orores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Eailway Beserve and the remaining 
ird was to accrue to General Eevenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Eallways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated ofnclal member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body. 

Inis would be In addition to the Central Advi- 

sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other otQclal and non-offlclal members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State. 
These arrangements wore to be subject to ^ri- 
odic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 3 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E. 1. Eailway and the 
G. I. P. Eailway and existing State Managed 
Eallways remain under State management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 

The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Eailway Board 
should be rapidly Indlanised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Eailways sliould be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 

fie-organisation problems.—Ihe growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of now methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion Is being considered Is that of consolidation 
Into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway. Including the 
provision of power. This system which is 
commonly known as the divisional system, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Hallway duriog 1922-23 and entailed : — 

(a) the separation of the commercial and 
operative duties of the Traffic Department, 

(h) the separation of the mechanical and 
running duties of the Locomotive Department, 
(e) the fusion of the operative duties of the 
Traffic Department with the running duties of 
the Locomotive Department. 

Under the new organisation there is now — 

(1) a Chief Transportation Superintendent 
in charge of all operating functions , 

(2) a Chief Traffic Manager in charge of the 
ommercial side of the railway, 

(3) a Chief Mechanical Engineer In charge 
of the design and construction of rolling stock 
and of all repairs and renewals of rolling stock 
carried out in the central workshops. 

This organisation is more or less similar to the 
divisional organisation found on most American 
Eailways with the exception that the Engineer- 
ing Department still works on a dejtartmental 
basis. This, however, Is being changed and the 
maintenance of Way and Works is being brought 
into the divisional organisation while new con- 
struction will still remain outside. 

A somewhat similar organisation was intro- 
duced on the North-Western EoUway from Ist 


i October 1924, except that it follows rather the 
: organisation i n force on the South African Eail- 
' ways where the railwavs are divided into a 
number of areas or divisions each under one 
i chief officer and all reporting to the General 
Manager who is assisted by a number of principal 
officers in charge of definite phases of the work- 
ing. A similar organisation was also Introduced 
: on the East Indian and Oudh and Eohilkhand 
I Hallways early in 192.5. 

Revision of Railway statistics.— A Com- 
mittee consisting of ono officer from the Traffic 
Department and one from the Audit Depart- 
; ment of the North Western Hallway was 
: appointed in October 1922 to suggest alterations 
: in the existing administrative statistics 
furnished by railways to the Eailway Board 
and to bring them into line with present up-to- 
! date practice. For many years after the first 
railways were opened, such statistics as were 
: produced were primarily directed towards 
showing the return on capital invested, although 
commodity stat^tlcs were also prepared to some 
; extent for trade purposes. It was only when 
comparisons between different railway systems 
came to be a matter of interest that statistics 
of actual working were found to Le necessary 
i and even then the tabulation and examination 
i of cheso figures were directed primarily towards 
; ascertaining the ultimate cost of transportation 
I as a marketable commodity. The introduction 
! of Bcientifio methods of railway working in 
recent years, however, has shown that properly 
prepared statistics form a most valuable portion 
of the machinery whereby the railway manage- 
ment is able to improve efficiency in the details 
of working and effect economies in working costs . 

The existing statistics are based on the report 
of a Committee which sat in 1880 to revise the 
form of tho statistics. Considerable changes 
have been introduced since then, and certain 
Individual railway administrations have made 
considerable progress in the introduction of 
modem railway statistics, but the Acworth 
Committee which sat in 1921 criticised the 
figures prepared and used for the purposes of the 
Hallway Board as being out of date and not In 
conformity with present-day practice. 

The main changes recommended by the Com- 
mittee of 1922 and accepted by the Eailway 
Board are : — 

(1) The introduction of monthly statistics 
In addition to tho yearly st-atistlcs at pre8i,nt 
furnished to the Hallway Board. 

(2) The classification or railways under 
three classes for statistical purposes. 

The former change will ensure the supply 
of up-to-date information of the working 
Df railways to the Hallway Board and 
will enable railways to compare thllr 
own working with that of other railways 
month by month as Is done in England and 
America. Tho second change will relieve the 
smaller railways of the necessity for compfling 
the detailed statistics which larger railways 
have to prepare. 

Eevte^ Statistics were Introduced from 1st 
October 1923, on all railways and already their 
value has been proved as not only on railways 
able to compare their results with those obtained 
by other railways but the Eailway Board is in 
possession of up-to-date figures of working of 
all railways. Starting from April 1024, tho 
complete monthly statistics of all doss I Hallways 
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have been published on the lines of the monthly 
statements issued by the ministry of Transport 
for English Bailways and are on sale to the 
public* 

Capital Expenditure. —The outlay during 
the year 1921-25 was Bs. 15*50 cr ores, of which 
Bs. 13*47 crores represented expenditure incur- 
red on State-owned lines. 

Considerable progress has been made with the 
programme of new coiistruetlon and although 
only 233 miles of new railway were opened for 
traffic during 1924*25, at the close of the year 
there were 1,201 miles under construction, re- 
presentating a propamine which when 
completed will result in an addition of some 
2,285 miles to the present system. 

Trade review. — ^The earnings of railways are 
dependent on tiie general prosperity of the 


country which in the case of India is most easily 
measured by the agricultural position and the 
returns of foreign trade. Judged by the usual 
criteria, the year w*as a favourable one for trade 
generally and this is reflected in the past that the 
total earnings of all railways increased by nearly 
Us. 7 crores, viz., from Us. 107*80 crores to 
Us. 114*75 crores. 

Earnings. — Of the total earnings of Bs. 
114*75 crores Bs. 88*76 crores or 88*78 per 
cent, were from passenger traffic and Bs. 66*83 
crores or 68*24 per cent, from goods traffic. 
The earnings from passengers carried increased 
from Ea. 38*09 crores to Bs. 38*76 crores or 
1*76 per cent. The following table shows the 
numbers of and earnings from passengers carried 
separately for each class for the 4 years pre- 
vious to the w’ar and for the last 5 years. 


Number of passengers carried (in thousands). 


Year. 

let 

class. 

2nd 

class. 

Inter 

class. 

3rd 

class. 

Season & 
vendors' 
tickets. 

1910 

778 

2,962 

1 1,033 

832,462 

24,341 

1911 

799 

8,135 

11,762 

348,479 

25,687 

1912 

790 

3,223 

10,833 

875.667 

26,810 

1913-14 

812 

8,461 

12,371 

410,960 

80,114 

1920-21 

1,148 

7,129 

11,760 

490.280 

48,939 

1921-22 

1,125 

0,404 

9,264 

600,615 

62.876 

1922-28 

917 

6,183 

8,129 

602,776 

55,665 

1928-24 

817 

4,638 

8,095 

512,974 

58,084 

1924-25 

V.56 

4,393 

8,438 

521,182 

54,r>92 

♦1923-24 

1,369 

10,680 

12,044 

572,184 

.... 

*1924-25 

1,246 

10,801 

12,647 

681,804 

.... 


* Season and vendors' ti<*kcts included under scjiarate* classes and calculat/cdlvt the rate of 50 
single journeys a mouth. 


Year. 

Earnings from passengers (in thousands of rupees). 

Ist 

class. 

2nd 

class. 

Inter 

class. 

8rd 

class. 

Season & 
vendors* 
tickets. 




Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

IfiTo 



58.82 

77,23 

94,09 

14,65,16 

16,85 

1911 



66,38 

83,83 

1,08,88 

15,73,15 

16,85 

1912 



62,90 

83,31 

91,37 

17.01,35 

17,56 

1913-14 



68,94 

88,70 

1,03,48 

18,87,03 

19,36 

192021 



1,80,48 

2,26,49 

1,91,19 

28,91,25 

87,24 

1921-22 



1,88,47 

2,28,87 

1,45,06 

28,75,29 

41,58 

n922 28 



1,39,72 

2,11,77 

1,88,30 

32,20,85 

48,58 

1(1923-24 



1,29,80 

1.95,99 

1,37,88 

82,91,78 

51.70 

1924-25 



1,21,62 

1,8.\5I 

1,14,48 

33,73,71 

60.07 

tl923-24 



3.31 17 

2 , 02 , 7:3 

1,41,10 

33,32,82 

• • . • 

tl 924-25 



1,22,93 

1,92,00 

1.48,01 

34,1245 



t Earnings from season and vendors’ tickets iiu-luded under separate classes. 
§ Excludes MayurbhanJ and Parlakimedi Light Uailways. 


The numbers of, and earnings from, first ( increases, 
and second class passengers carried still continue | The following statement shows by commodl- 
to decrease but inter class, passenger traffic ties the number of tons of freight originating 
shows increases for the first time for some years, and the earnings from freight carried on Class 
Third class passenger traffic continues to show 1 Bailways during the last two years. 





I Coal and Coke . 
I Bailway Stores 
I Wheat .. 


other grams and Pulses 
I Marble and Stone 

I Metallic Ores 

I Salt 

I Wood, unwrought 
> Sugar, refined and unrefined . . 

) Oilseeds 

I Cotton, raw and manufactured 

I Jute, raw 

I Podder 

I Fruits and Vegetables, fresh . . 
I Iron and steel, wrought 

I Kerosine oil 

I Gur, Jagree, molasses, etc. .. 
) Other Commodities 


The number of tons originating and the earn** 
ings lor 1928'24 show a large increase as 
compared with the figures of the previous year. 


1923-24. 

Tons origin- 
ating on 
Home line in 
MilUons. 

Bs. in 
crores. 

14*67 

8*22 

21*97 

3*23 

1*76 

2*75 

8*98 

8*85 

3*64 

5*48 

2*16 

0*78 

2*02 

1*05 

1*12 

1*43 

1*63 

1*02 

0*56 

1*22 

2*29 

3*66 

1*49 

6*69 

0*89 

i*2r 

0*77 

0*60 

0*72 

0*71 

0*78 

1*68 

0*76 

1*67 

0*83 

1*85 

10 70 

IS 01 

72*64 

68*47 1 


Tons origin- 
ating on 



The largest increases In the earnings 
those from wheat and coal and coke. 


The working expenses of State railways Increased from Bs. 61 ‘05 crores in 1928-24 to 
Bs. 62*93 crores in 1924-26. The summary below shows tlie distribution of this expendi- 
ture between the various departments : — 


Department. 


Work. 


Amount spent in 
1923-24. I 1924-25. 


Engineering . . 
Locomotive . . 


Carriage and Wagon . . 
Traffic 


Agency and others . . 

Ferry 

Difference between con- 
tribution to depreci- 
ation fund and the 
actual expenditure on 
renewals and replace- 
ments on Company- 
worked lines 

Miscellaneous . . . . 

Suspense adjustments. 


Maintenance of way, works and stations 

Bs. in crores. 
12*28 

Ks.in crores. 
13*04 

Maintenance and renewal of engines, cost 
of fuel and running stores and other 
expenses relating to provision ‘of motive 
power 

21*73 

21*31 

Maintenance and running of carriages and 
wagons 

7*99 

8*^2 

Commercial and transportation sides cf traffic 
working, i.s., booking of passengers and 
goods and arrangements for transport . . 

9*77 

10*93 

Agent's office expenses. Audit, Stores, Medical 
and Police charges, etc 

4*47 

4*20 

Steam boat expenses 

0*26 

1 

0>64 



1*88 

Law charges, compensation, contribution to 
Provident Fund, etc. 

4*74 

2*79 

.... 

^•19 

-H)*4S 

Totol 

61*05 

62^ 
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After diBOOunting the result of certain abnor- 
mal features In the year's finance such as the 
institution of a depreciation fund and the refund 
of customs duty which had been paid in previous 
years, the net result was that the year showed 
a betterment of Bs. 535 lakhs, the addi- 
tional gross earnings of Us. 6ft7 lakhs having been 
earned at an increase of only Us. 76 lakhs in 
working expenses. 

Open Mileage~~The total route mileage 
on Jforoh Slst, 1926, was 38, 260*78 made upof— 

Broad-gauge 18,781*74 miles. 

Metre-gauge 15.765*23 „ 

Narrow-gauge .. 3,722*81 „ 

Under the new dassiAcation adopted for sta - 
tlstlcal purposes, this mileage Is divided bet- 
ween the three classes of railways as follows : — 

Class I 84,424*57 Miles — 89*05 percent. 

Class n 2,303*44 „ « 6*25 „ 

Class III 1,461*77 „ » 8*80 

Class I includes all the 5'-6'' gauge mileage, 
13,680-40 miles or about 87 per cent, of the metre- 
gauge, and 1,962*43 or 52-7 per cent, of the 
narrow-gauges. 

The State owned 27,324*82 miles or about 71 
f)er cent, and directly managed 15,414 miles or 
about 40 per cent, of the total mileage open at 
the end of the year. 

During the year 1924-25, 233*48 miles of new 
lines were opened for public traffic. Of this 
mileage, 231*81 miles belong to Class I, and 1*67 
mll^ to Class III Hallways. 


Additions to Equipment- — During 1924-25 
there were actually small reductions in 
number of locomotives on the line, although 
137 broad-gauge and 18 metre-gauge 
locomotives were placed on the line duo 
to the fact that the numbers scrapped were 
lai^er than the numbers renewed and added on 
capital accrount. Passenger carriages showed 
net additions of 366 on the broad-gauge and 
153 on the metre-gauge and in the third class 
this resulted in a net addition of 33,445 seats 
on the broad-gauge and 11,825 scats on the 
metre-gauge. 

The following table shows total figures of 
seating accommodation under the four dasses;--^ 


Class I Bail- 

Number of seats in 
passenger carriages. 

ways. 

Ist. 

2nd. 

Inter. 

Third. 

5'-6^ 

21,922 

41,301 

51,684 

601,822 

3-3r 

10,021 

I2,947j 

9,878 

327,656 


The additions to the goods stock of Class I 
railways were 884 covered and 742 open 
broad-gauge and 798 covered and 18 open 
metre-gauge wagons. 

Purchase of Rolling Stock. — The follow- 
ing table shows the value of rolling stock purcha- 
sed by Indian Railways in 1924-25 : — 



Value of imported materials. 

Value of 
indigenous 
materials. 


Purchased 

direct. 

Purchased 

through 

Indian 

firms. 

Total 

imported 

materials. 


Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 


crores. 

crores. 

crores. 

crores. 

Locomotive and spare parts 

1*31 

•06 

1*37 

•07 

Coaching stock 

•36 

•06 

•42 

•13 

Goods stock 

1*12 

*01 

1*18 

.,*02 

Spare parts, coaching and 
gooos stock 

2.48 

•34 

2*82 

*15 

Motor cars 

•• 

•01 

•01 

•• 

Total .. 

6*27 

*48 

6*76 

•37 


Total 

purchases, 

1924-25. 

Total 

purchases, 

1923-24. 


Us. 


crores. 


3*68 

*55 

•30 

L-J15 

2*04 

2*97 

4*82 

•01 

•02 
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Financial Results. 


The Opening of the Khyber Railway -Thc. 
opening of tlie Khyber Railway on Nov- 
ember the 2n(i markB an int-erestlng wt-agc In the 

evelopment of India's grwit railway system. 
Previously the railway stopped short at Jamrud 
a few miles from reshnwar on the Indian side of 
the Khyber Pass. This pass has been the main 
trade route to India from the north from the 
earliest days and most of the trade with far dis- 
tant Ctmtral Asia still follows this route in pic- 
turesque caravans. 

The question of extending the railway along 
the trade route was first considered in 1890 Jind 
since then three i) 0 S 8 ible routes have been sur- 
veyed, namely, the Loi Hliilman route, the Mulla- 
garhl Shilman route and the Khyber Pass route. 

As a result of a survey rajiidly made in 1919 
by Colonel G. R. Hearn, (M.E., p.s.o., ii.E., 
it was decided to build a nUlway through the 
Khyber Pass on a ikjw alignment and after 
c-onsidering the merits of a line built to a two 
feet gauge, a metre-gauge with rack and a 5^-0" 
gauge adhesion line it was finally decided that 
a S'-d" gauge line should lx* adopted. 

The total length of the Khyber Railway is 
27*74 miles from Jamrud to the Afghanistan 
frontier. Although this line is only a short one 
yet the work entailed has l)een very heavy. 
Starting at a iieight of about 1,500' it rises to 
about 3,500' at Laiidi Kotal and then descends 
to a height of about 2,400' at Landi Khana. 

The ruling grade for up tniins to liandi Kotal is 
1 in 3;i comiMinsated for curvature while that for 
down Irakis from Landi Khana is 1 in 26 also 
conii)ensated. 


The line passes through 32 tunnels with a 
total length of nearly 8 miles. There are in all 
ten stations excluding Jamrud and of these, three 
arc reversing stations necessitated by the deve- 
lopment of distance for reductions of gradient. 

Transfer of the East Indian and Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways to State 
Manaftement. — During 1925 the State took 
over the management of the E. 1. Railway 
from the Ist January and of the O. I. P. 
Railway from the 1st July on the termination 
of the Companies’ contracts witli a few excep- 
tions. All the employees of the Companies In 
India have also been Liken over by the Govern- 
ment. Ad vanLige has been taken of these 
two railways being taken over tx) transfer the 
working of the Dellii-Umballa-Kalka Railway 
from the East Indian Railway to the North- 
Western Railway from the 1st April, t/O amal- 
gamate tlie Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway 
with the East Indian Railway from the Ist July 
and to transfer the working of the Jubbulporo 
Allahabad Section of the East Indian Railway 
to the Great Indian Peninsuhi Railway from 
the 1st October. 

Financial Results of Working.— The total 
gross earnings of all railways in India during the 
year 1924-25 amounted to Es. 114*75 crores as 
compared with 107 *80 crores in 1923-24. These 
figures, however, luclude railways owned by In- 
dian States and companiesfor which the Govern- 
ment of India has no direct financial responsi- 
bility. The figures of receipts and expenditure 
for railways with which the Government arc 
directly concerned are as follows: — 


(Omitting 000. \ 
1024-25. ^ 

Rs. 


TraiTic receij)ts from Government Railw'jiys 1,01,04,56 

Interest on Depreciation and Reserve Fund balances 21,22 

Government share of surplus profits from Subsidized Companies’ railways . . . . 30,16 

Total . . 1,01,55,94 


Rs. 

Working expenses including depreciation 62,90,78 

Surplus profits paid to Companies 1,42,28 

Interest on Government debt 21,27,30 

Sinking Fund 

Interest on capital contributed by Companies . . 2,67,17 

Land and subsidy to Companies . . . . . . . . . . . . 3,09 

Miscellaneous 13,22 


Total charges . . 88,43,84 

Net gain . . 13,12,10 

Contribution from Railway to General Revenues 0,70,97 

Railway reserve . . . . 6,36,13 
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After meeting all Interest and annuity charges 
GoTemment therefore received a net profit of 
13*1S crores as against a profit of 0*47 crores in 
1028-24. On the capital at charge of the State 
minut the net receipts, that is the grosslreceipti 
minuM the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns:— 

Per cent. 


1913-14 

1921-22 

1022-23 

1928-24 

1924-25 


6*01 

2*64 

4*88 

6*24 

6*86 


Up to date figures of the resnlts of working 
of other countries are not available, but the 
following table compares the latest available 
figures of average receipts per ton mile of those 
countries which have published statistics of 
working later than 1010: — 

Beceipts 
per ton mile. 

Pies. 


Beceipts. 
per ton mile 
Pies. 


South Australia 1922 .. .. 16*53 

Canadian Bailways 1024 .. .. 6*39* 

India 1924-25 6*00 


* Converted at $ 4*80=£ 1 and at Be. l=ls. 6d 

In the case of receipts per passenger mile the 
figures for United States of America and India 
are as follows : — 

United States of America 1924. 15*90 pies 
India 1024-25 8*74 „ 

while in England the present fare charged per 
mile third class is 18 pies. 

From the above it will be seen that railway 
transportation of freight in India is probably the 
cheapest in the world and still more so for 
passenger traffic. 


United States of Amer ica 1924 . . 6*00* 

United Kingdom 1923 .. .. 16*01 

Japan 1928 7*41 

Switzerland 1923 33*01 


An examination of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of forelm countries brings 
out results not unfavourable to Indian Bail- 
ways. 


Year. 


Operating Batio. 


United States of America 
France— State Lines only 
All lines 
English Bailways 
South African J^llways 
Argentine Railways 
Canadian Bailways 

India 


1924 

1922 

1922 

1924 

1922-23 

1921-22 

1924 

f 1922-23 
V 1923-24 
1 1924-25 


88*61 
83*01 
74*02 
74*34 to 86*20 
85*67 
69*09 
68*50 
60*45 


76*37 percent. 
115 


Value of Railway Materials Purchased. — ^The value of materials purchasd by Indian 
railways in 1924-25 (excluding coal, coke, stone, bricks, lime, ballast, etc.) showed a 
decrease of Bs. 6*28 crozes as compared with the value of materials purchased in 1928-24. 



Value of Imported materlab. 





Purchased 

direct. 

Purchased 
through 
Agents in 
India. 

Total 

imported 

materials. 

Value of 
indigenous 
materials. 

Total 

purchases 

1924-25. 

Total 

purchases 

1928-24. 

Bolling stock 

Toob and stores . . 
Permanent-way . . 
Electrical pbnt . . 
Buildings and station 
materlab and fencing .. 
Bridge Work 

W orkriiop machinery 
Engineer's pbnt . . 

Bs. 

crores. 

5*27 

0*96 

0*69 

0*74. 

0*22 

0 48 
0*84 
0*11 

Bs. 

crores. 

0*48 

2*12 

0*27 

0*36 

0*23 

0*03 

0*11 

0*10 

Bs. 

crores. 

6*76 

3*08 

0*96 

1*10 

0 45 
0*46 
0*45 
0*21 

Bs. 

crores. 

0*87 

3*28 

4*49 

0*01 

0*16 

0*05 

0*01 

Es. 

crores. 

6*12 

6*36 

5*45 

1*11 

0*61 

0*61 

0*45 

0*22 

1 

Total 

8*76 

8*70 

12*46 

8*37 

20*83 

27-06 


Railway Collieries.— Good progress was I Coalfield. The out-put of railway owned 
made daring 1924-25 irith the development of | collieries during 1924-25 was 2,088,468 tons 
the Argada, Beligari Dari and Bnurkundal out of a total of 6,694,875 tons consume^ 
collieries winch are all in the South Karan^ra | on railway. 

89 
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Railway Accidents. 


Stores Balances.—Oonsiderable progress 
was mie^e during the year in reducing still fur- 
ther the stores balances and the balances on 
bD railways at the end of 1924-25 amounted to 
Bs. 170*9 crores as compared with balances of 
Rs. 21*68 crores In 1923-24 and Rs. 23*19 crores 
in 1921-22. A special Stores Officer was also 
appointed by the Railway Board to investigate 
the stocks of stores and materials on State- 
worked railways with a view to deciding what arc 
surplus to their present requirements, to 
arranging transfers between railway adminis- 
trations of their surplus stocks and taking gene- 
rally action for the reductions of stores balances. 

Namber of Staff.—The total number of 
railway employees at the end of the Onancial 
year 1924-25 was 740,854 as compared with 
720,754 at the end of the previous year and with 
749,680 at the end of 1922-23 since when there 
has been an increase in mileage of over 650 
miles. Of the total employees 6,299 were 
Europeans, 11,965 Anglo-Indians, and 722,590 
Indians. Similar figures for 1913-14 were 7,986 
Europeans, 10,437 Anglu-lndians and 614,882 
Indians. 

Public interest in the question of the more 
extended employment of Indians in the higher 
grades of railway service has been maintained 
during the year, finding voice In the press and by 
interpellations in the Legislature. The Govern- 
ment of India have throughout maintained the 
attitude that every reasonable means should bo 

The following table shows the numbers kii 
railway servants and others for 1924-25 as corapi 


adopted to Increase the number of Indians in 
the higher grades in so far as such increase is 
consistent with efficiency and economy and 
considerable progress has been made during 
the year with the scheme for the training ot 
junior railway officers and of the senior subordl. 
nate staff on Indian railways. In this connec- 
tion a Transportation School was opened at 
Chandausi on March 2nd 1925 and a series of 
classes have been held. It is intended to have 
eventually in each railway system a school at 
which the subordinate staff of all grades 
employed in train working will go through 
periodical courses. Chandausi as the central 
school will provide courses for junior officers, 
the more senior subordinate staff, and those 
likely to prove suitable for promotion to officers 
and will also take charge of the training of 
probationary officers. In the future it is possi- 
ble to look forward to the development of the 
new school into something like a railway staff 
college where the science and business of railway 
working and management will be studied and 
taught to railway officers and staff. 

Fatalities and Injuries.— During 1924-25, 
there was an increase of 127 in the number 
of persons killed and of 211 in the number 
of persons injured as compared with the figu- 
res of 1928-24. The total number of passen- 
gers killed and injured show increases of 46 and 
40 respectively over the figures of last year but 
iihis is mainly due to the Harappa accident in 
which 107 passengers werejkllled and'SS injured. 

ed and injured separately under passengers, 
rod with 1923-24 



Killed. 

Injured. 


1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1023-24. 

1924-25. 

A . Passengers — 

(1) Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent- 
way, etc 

63 

117 

214 

206 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

300 

205 

1.038 

1,085 

(3) Aocldeuts on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of vehi- 
olee .. 

9 

6 

20 

21 

B. Servants— 

(1) Accidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent- 
wav, etc 

21 

3G 

374 

168 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

355 

386 

585 

721 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of 
vehicles 

41 

44 

461 

*600 

C. Others — 

(1) Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent- 

wav, etc 

(2) Aociaents caused by the movement of veliicles 

used exclusively on railways 

65 

19 

39 

31 

1,945 

2,016 

678 

764 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement ol ve- 
hicles 

19 

26 

88 

59 

Total 

2,818 

2,944 

3,447 

8,658 


Total 
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Of the total number of personi killed 1,665 were 
treepassers on the line and 262 committed 
suicide. Thus 1,927 or over 66 per cent, of the 
persons killed on railway premises were for 
causes over which the railways have no control. 

Local Advisory Committees.-By July 1924 
Local Advisory Committees had been formed on 
all Class I State Bailways with the exception of 
the B. N. By. where definite proposals have now 
been put forward. A wide range of subjects was 
discussed at these meetings and particular 
attention was paid to such subjects as improve- 
ment of facilities for inter and third class 
passengers, Increased facilities for merchants, 
timings of trains and running of through 
carrls^es. etc. 

Compensation for loss and damage to 
goods in transit.-~A great improvement was 
made during 1928*24 in reducing the amount 
paid in compensation for loss and damage to 
goods in transit, the total reduction on Class I 
Railways being Bs. 41 lakhs in 1923-24 and 


Bs. 22 lakhs in 1924-25. The full effect of Uie 
measures taken on railways sudi as the 
reorganisation of the Wat(di and Ward Staff has 
not yet had time to take ]^ace and a further 
improvement is expected during the next year. 

As aresult of a resolution adopted in the Legis- 
lative Assembly In March 1922, a Committee 
was appointed to revise the existing risk note 
forms. The recommendations of this Com- 
mittee, received In September 1922, involved 
considerable changes In the form of risk notes 
aiming chiefly at imposing on the railways the 
onus of proof in cases where losses appeared to 
be prima facie due to misconduct of railway 
staff. After obtaining the views of Local 
Governments, Ballway Administrations and 
Chambers of Commerce on these recommenda- 
tions, the revised forms were referred to the 
legal advisers of Government. Revised risk 
note forms A, B, D, G and H have been issued 
and have been notified as coming into force 
from let October 1924. 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which is con- 
structed on the metre gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Oachar Hills into Assam. It Is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 

Mileage open .. .. 1,049*09 

Capital at diarge . . Bs. 20,52.81.000. 

Net earnings .. Bs. 64,02,000. 

Kamings per cent 3*02 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
•n 1886. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and ^orth-Westem Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Ehatihar and 
the Oudh and Bohllkhand Hallway at Benares. 

Mileage open .. .. 2,065*79. 

Capital at diarge . . Bs. 19,60,04,000. 

Net earnings . . Bs. 1,83,27,000. 

Earnings per cent 9*35. 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpnr Railway was commenced 
as a metre gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh In the Central Provinces In 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted It to tbe broad 
'tauge and extended It to Howrah, Cuttack and 
KatnI. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to VIsagapatam was 
transfenred to it and in the same year 


sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal fields and (or a connection with the Branch 
or the East Indian Railway at Hariharpur. 

Mileage open .. 2,964*45 

Capital at charge . . Bs. 64,15,82,000. 

Net earnings . . Us. 2,97,81,000 

Earnings per rent. . . 4*64. 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but tbe period was 
extended to 1906 ; and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana 
Malwa metre gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
incorporated in it. On tbe opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11.686,681. 

Mileage open .. .. 8,836*97 

Capital at diarge . . Bs. 70,11,83,000. 

Net earnings .. Bs. 5,62,85,000. 

Earnings per cent 8*03, 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway Is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its beirg connected 
with tbe Railway system of India In the near 
future. In reply to a question in the Imperial 
legblative Council in 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said :>-** Daring 1014-16 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain toe beat 
alignment for a railway connection along tbe 
coast route between Chitagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Railways south of Man 
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dalay. A rival route via the Hukong Valley be- 
tween the northern section of the Aasam- 
Ben^ Bailway and the section of the Burma 
Bauways north of Mandalay was to have been 
anrveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro* 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather* and on its completion, 
Oovemmeot will have sufflclent information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any oonoession been granted* but It is probable 
that the line selected will be built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the mam lines which it will connect. It was 
commenced as a state Bailway and transferred 
in 1890 to a Company under a guarantee. 

Mileage open .. .. 1.705*10. 

Cadtal at charge .. Bs. 27,14,43,000. 

Net earnings . . Bs. 1,76,48,000. 

Earnings per cent 6*02. 


Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad gauge, llic 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. 

Mileage open .. .. 1,721*87. 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 44,83,25,000. 

Net earnings . . Bs. 1,81,23,000. 

Earnings per cent 4*25. 

The East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
sailways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Fandua was 
opened In 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as tar as Banigan). It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the shareholders by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which is terminable In 1910. 

The contract was not terminated until Jan- 
uary Ist, 1925, when the State took over the 
management. 

Mileage open .. 2,706*68. 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 1,01,76,08,000. 

Net earnings .. Bs. 7,11,50,000. 

Earnings per cent 6* 99. 

Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
6 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1858. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line ofa 
Poona to Baichur. where It connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbnlpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 


of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 16| miles on the Shore 
Ghat and 9^ miles on the Thul Ghat whicii 
rise 1,181 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 


The contract was terminated on June80thi 
1925, when the State took over the management- 

Mileage open .. .. 8,446*28. 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 1,04,87,08,000. 

Not earnings . . Bs. 6,83,86,000. 

Earnings per cent 7*42. 


Madras Railway. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
llnes.under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. The mileage Is 8,041*29. 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge .. 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent. . . 


8,041*29. 
Ba. 64,51,92,000. 
Bs. 8,73,79,000. 
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The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Slnd-Punjab-Delhl Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotr!. The interval between Eotrl and 
Multan was unhridged and the rallwi^ traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871* 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern Srate Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhl Rallwav was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
In India under one administration. 

Mileage open .. .. 6,828*25. 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 1,22,10,88,000. 

Net earnings .. Bs. 6,77,83|000. 

Eamings per cent 6*5i 

Oudli and Rohilkband* 

Oudh and Roiiilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north hank 
of the Ganges running through RohUkhand os 
far as Saharanpur where It joins the North* 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was coni* 
Dieted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges; a third rail was 
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laid between Bhoriwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company's contract expired In 1889 when 
the ^iway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway. 

The working of this railway war amalgamated 
with that of the East Indian Railway from Ist 
July 1925. 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge . 
Net earnings 
Ramingi per cent. . 


.. 1,620*66. 
RS. 82,72,27,000. 
Rs. 97 4^000. 

2*98 


merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended In 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the 1st of January 1908. 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent. 


.. 1,876*19 

RS. 28,43,16,000 
Rs. 2,48,07,000 
8*72 


The Indian States. 


The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one ol 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south ol the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between j 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 1 


The principal Indian State Railways are : 
the Nizam's, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad Stave; the 
Kathiawar system of nUways, constructed 
^ subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar : the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs ; the system of railways in the Pnn)ab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs ; and the railways In 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State. 


PBOGBAMME OF FUTUBE CONSTBUCTION. 


A. a result of the decision to spend part of the 
Rs. 150 erores sanctioned by Che Assembly on 
the construction of new lines promising an 
adequate return the Railway Board were 
engaged during 1923-24 in investigatng the 
prospects of such projected railways and this 
investigation was continued during 1924 ' 25 . 
Future railway construction falls into 4 main 
groups ; — 


The development of railways In— 

(1) South India, 

(2) The Coal field area, 

(3) Burma, and 

(4) The rest of India. 


many years it has been recognised 
that there was need for considerable railway 
extension In the Madras PresMency and after 
careful InvesUgatlons it has been settled that 
certain projects, of which the following are the 
more important, should be undertaken and 
completed as early os possible 


(tf) ViUupuram 'I'Hchinopolp Chord. 

This line will form an alternative route 
between Madras and Trichinopoly and will 
afford such reUef to the existing line as will 
(lefer the necessity of doubling it for many years. 
1 he new chord will be 100 miles in length and 
will open up and develop new and populous 


(f*) Skoranur Niiambur Railway, 

*, extension on the gauge will run 
inrough the Moploh country and is one of the 
most important measures necessary for the 
recoMtruction of Malabar. The line wUl be 
41 miles in length. 

(c) Viruiupaiti-Tenkaii Railway, 

^is line will also open up new country and 
Tf Li, congestion on the main line, 

ft will be 76 mUes in length. 

totfL the coal aeld uea InTesil- 

available in the area lying between the Bast 


Indian and Bengal Nagpur Railways running 
westward from the Jheria Ck)al fields as far as 
Katni in the Central Provinces. It is accord- 
ingly proposed to provide the following lines 
to serve as outlets towards the north and west 
of India 

(a) Baltongan) to Hutar .. 17 mllM. 

(5) Hutar to Helsa . . 163 miles. 

(c) Hutar to Anuppur . . 188 miles. 

(8) New Railways in Burma, 

Burma presents an Interesting study In the 
progress which results from railway construc- 
tion and the history of the various lines which 
have been built shows invariably a rapid increase 
In financial returns aft(;r the first few years. 

Certain as|)ects of the problem must, however, 
be bonie in mind in order that the situation may 
be properly appreciated. Climatically the 
country may be divided into three main zones, 
the southern iiortion being hot and damp, the 
central portion hot and dry, and the northern 
portion col<l and wet. '17118, however, is a 
! generalization which requires quaiifl edition from 
the topographical point of view, for the country 
essentially consists of a number of parallel 
valleys running roughly north and south with 
ridges of rough hill country between them. 
These valleys support large jiaddy crops In the 
south and north and dry crops such as oilseeds 
and groundnuts in the central zone, while the 
hills are well forested and supply timber and 
other forest products besides affording oppor- 
tunities for fruit culture. Speaking generally 
the develojunent of Burma waits on ])opulatloa 
while one of the reasons for the sparseness of 
population is the difficulty of intercommunica- 
tion and transport between the valleys. 

The work of railway extension naturally falls 
Into three main divisions. Firstly, there is 
the opening up of valleys which at present have 
no communications. Secondly, there is the 
provisions of feeders, branches and loops within 
the area already served so as to dieapen the 
cost of bringing traffic to the main line. And 
thirdly, there is the question of eonnections with 
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India, China and Siam, each of which has its 
own special problems. 

Dnilng the year under review the following 
sections of railway were opened: — 

(0) Moulmein Ye. 

43*08 miles of this line were opened for traffic 
during 1024-25 in addition to the 26*61 miles 
already being worked and the last section was 
opened in April 1925. This line will probably 
at some future date form part of the main route 
from Eangoon to Bangkok but it is at present 
an isolated branch Ime separated from the 
remainder of the system by the estuary of the 
Salween. It is being built under a guarantee 
from the Burma Government. 

(6) Pyinmana-Taungdwingyi. 

By March 31st, 1925 this line was opened for 
passenger and goods traffic as far as Dalangyun 
while the last section Dalangyun to Taungdwin- 
gyi was opened for goods traffic. This align- 
ment forms part of one of the proposed routes 
for a possible Indo-Burma connection railway. 

Various other branches are under construc- 
tion including : — 

(1) Segyi-Ye-V. 23*54 miles in length, is 
an extension of the Sagaing-Segyi branch and 
its construction is nearing completion. 

■ (2) Pegu-Kayan. 36*93 miles in length. 
Construction has been carried on throughout the 
year but though the work is well advanced it has 
not yet been possible to open any of it to traffic. 

Other important railways which are proposed 
Include 

(1) the extension of Pyinmana-Taungdwingyi 
line through Natmauk to Kayoukapadaung. 

(2) the Taung4wingyi-Magwe line. 

Other lines of less importance are the Man- 
dalay-Madya suburban railway and the exten- 
sion of the Malagaon-Bauktow flinc to Mew Can- 
tonment East in the neighbourhood of Uangoon. 

Surveys will be necessary before further 
constructoin can be undertaken and perhaps 
the most important group of lines to be sur- 
veyed are those to serve the Pakhoko District 
west of the Irrawady. The extension of the 
Taungdwingyi line to Kayoukapadaung and to 
the river in the neighbourhood of Pagan will 
provide with a ferry across the river a possible 
starting point or a line to serve these districts 
while the extension to Magwe,with a ferry across 
to Minbu will afford an alternative route to the 
same area. 

Another valley which appears to offer opportu- 
nities of development is the fertile valley run- 
ning northwards from the Inle lake to the neigli- 
•bourhood of Hsipaw in the Northern Shan States. 

A survey is at present proceeding for the 
extension of the Moulmein Yc line to Tavoy and 
Slnbyubln and in view of the possibilities of 
development''at Mergui and in the neighbour- 
hood this survey will be carried on to that place. 
The country lying between Tavoy and Mergui 
Is said to be rich in timber and minerals and is 
suitable for rubber cultivation but is practically 
debarred from development by lack of com- 
munications. 

As regards international connections the 
question of railway connection with China 
has been much debated in the past and there 
has been support, for three possible routes. 
The first is the Bhamo-Tengyueh line which 
would more or less follow the caravan route 
to Tallfu in Yunan and assist the caravan 
traffic to the Irrawady at Bhamo. The second 


Is the extension from Lashio to Kunlong ferry 
on the Salween river. The third Is the exten- 
sion of the proposed Ta Hapalai Namtu line to 
Muse on Swell river opening up the thickly 
populated Namkham valley, l^is question how- 
ever, is not one which can be examined at present. 

As regards the remainder of India the most 
Important line sanctioned Is the Balpur-Par- 
vatipuram section of the Ealpur VixIanagram 
Bailway with whldi is linked the development 
of Vhagapatam as a major port. 

The proposed Baipur-Parvatipur Eallway— 
260 i miles in length— will traverse near its 
centre the largest remaining area of India which 
is devoid of railway communication. 

The construction of a railway between 
Kalpur and Vizianagram has been under con- 
sideration for many years. A reconnaissance 
was made in 1881-82 and the Secretary of State 
sanctioned the project in 1905. Work was 
commenced between Vizianagram and Parvati 
pur and this section — 49 miles in length — was 
opened for traffic on the Ist of April 1909. Lack 
of funds prevented the work being proceeded 
with beyond Parvatipur. Since then the esti- 
mates have been carefully revised and this 
construction is now linked with the develop- 
ment of Vizagapatam as a major port. 

The commercial value of these schemes lies 
in the fact that it will provide for the develop- 
ment of the East Central Provinces and of the 
Northern Circars and help to relieve the con- 
gestion at the port of Calcutta and also to some 
extent at Bombay and on the railways leading 
to them. The provision of an additional port 
on the east coast of India which has now no 
safe harbour for some 900 miles between Calcutta 
and Madras will also help the trade of India. 

Electrification of Railways.— On the 3r(l 
of February 1925 the Governor of Bombay decla- 
red open the first electric railway In India and 
this marked the beginning of a new era in rail 
transport as far as India is concerned. The 
section opened is known as the Harbour 
Branch Extension of the Great '^ndlan Peninsula 
Ballway from Victoria Terminus to Kurla and 
consists of 9.45 miles of double track. 

The electrification of the Harbour Branch 
Extension forms only part of the various 
schemes at present in progress for electrification 
of the suburban and main line services in Bom- 
bay which on the Great Indian Peninsula Kail- 
way include the electrification of the main and 
suburban lines to Kalyan and on the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Kailway electrification 
of the lines between Church Gate and Btfrivll. 

The services on the Harbour Branch and 
Mahim Chord are designed to provide for an 
entirely new passenger traffic which Is expected 
to result from the development of the Sewri- 
Wadala, Dadar-Matiinga and Sion-Matunga 
housing schemes of the Improvement ^Trust of 
Bombay for the relief of overcrowding in the 
city. 

Sanction has also been obtained to the electri- 
fic4ition of the main line of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Bailway to Igatpuri on the nortlmrJi 
line and to Poona on the south-east line. 

Other schemes which are under consideration 
are : — 

(1) the electrification of the suburban lines to 
Madras. 

(2) the electrification of the suburban lines to 
Calcutta. 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey- 
lon by a raiiway across the bank of sand extend- 
i n g the whole way from Kameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, since 
1895 various schemes having been suggested. 

The South Indian B^ilway having been ex- 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
cf Baraeswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
lalanditwo points distant from each othei 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the project has again been investigated 
with the idea of connecting these two terminal 
stations by a railway constructed on a solid 
embankment raised on the sand bank known as 
“Adam’s Bridge,** to supersede the ferry 
steamer service which has been established 
between these two points. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and a project 
has now been prepared. This project con- 
templates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20*06 miles of which 7*19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and i,2*80 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sen t no diifloulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct In the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand. 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped in to position , the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

Theliop of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by mean<« of water 
jets. This causeway, it is exacted, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
acorction and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Govern - 
nnent accepted the position and appointed 
Mr. Richards, M. Inst. O.E., to be the engineer- 
^'Charge of the surveys to determine the best 
^vte for a railway from India to Burma. The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative* This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and head-quarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields Intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it chiefiy runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Ralidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 80 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide. About 260 miles from Clilttagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed. Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Gape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself In a mass 
of tangled hills cast of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
Insignificant but It has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher. It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route Is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to bo supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where Ihcre Is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. R. A. Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer en^neerlng 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route. One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route Hein open oountry capable of 
cultivation though at present it is only very 
thinly populated. Only one range of hills 
has to 1^ crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel of 6,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,600 feet. There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4.50nft. 
aff2regat4»of rise and fall. The Hukong Valley 
route although cheaper than the Manipur route 
is not a practical financial oroposJtien and both 
may be ruled out of oonsideration. 



Mftin rMiilts of worldog of all Indian Ballwaya traatad as ona systam. 



ReTTesent flgnrea of capital at charge. t Represent figures per mean mile worked from 1921-22 onwards. 
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Mines and Minerals. 

Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1825 and 1914. 


— 


1923. 

(£1=B.S. 15). 

1924. 

£=(Ea. 139.) 

Inorease. 

Decrease. 

Variation 
per cenc. 

Coal 


£ 

(a) 9,787,81 

£ 

10,766,928 

£ 

1,029,612 

£ 

-fl0*6 

Petrolenm 


7,007,915 

7,669,233 

551,318 

. . • • 

-f-7-8 

Manganese-ore (b) 

• • 

2,172,644 

2,719,949 

547,405 

.... 

+25*2 

Gold 


1,702,642 

1,827,483 

124,791 


+7*8 

Lead and lead-ore 


1,121,474 

1,694,679 

673,206 

. * • • 

-^61•l 

Silver . . 


677,207 

810,869 

183,662 

.... 

-H9*7 

Building Materials 


612,409 

738,117 

220,708 

• • • • 

+ 43*1 

Salt 


749,882 

700,717 


48,665 

—6*6 

Mica(c) 


538,435 

679,796 

*141,361 

+26*3 

Iron-ore . . 


(a) 139,693 



.... 

+100*3 

Tin and tin-ore . . 


186.641 

218,868 

32,722 

.... 

+ 17*6 

Saltpetre 


(a) 162,866 

182,305 

29,449 

.... 

+19*8 

Copper (d) 


4,367 

114,714 

110,347 


+2,626*8 

Zinc-ore (c) 


11,584 

83,486 

71,902 

• > . . 

Jadeite(c) .• 


55,803 


.... 

4,954 


Chromite. . 


51,119 

42,269 

• • • • 

8,860 

—17*3 

Bnby, Sapphire and 
Spinel . . 


48,679 

34,773 


18,006 

—28*6 

Clays 


21,866 

26,178 

3,822 

+ 17*9 

Tungsten Ore . . 


81,979 

24,669 

• • • • 

7,420 

—28*2 

Magnesite 

,, 

15,622 


6,466 

+34*9 

Bauxite . . 

• • 

3,682 

18,681 

9,849 

.... 

.... 

Monaaite 


3,697 

9,801 

5,604 



03 rpsum .. 


(a) 4,944 

6,627 

583 

.... 

+ ii‘8 

Apatite .. 


6,888 

4,892 

.... 

496 

—9*2 

Steatite . . 


(a) 6,487 

4,977 


460 

—8*5 

Oohre 

, , 

(0) 4,476 

4,800 

324 

• . . . 

+ 7*2 

Zircon . . 

• • 

1,160 

2.717 

1,567 

.... 

+134-2 

Banrtes . . 


2,860 

2,266 

e • • • 


—20-9 . 

DiamondB 

, , 

3,100 

1,986 

.... 

1,116 

—86*9 

Umenite . . 


2,100 

1,381 

.... 

719 

—34-2 

Asbestos 


669 

1,864 

695 


+106-6 

Alum .4 

, , 

4,298 

8,811 

1,359 

• • - 1 

*2,939 

—68*3 

Fuller's earth 

•• 

1,353 

.... 

2,658 

—69*7 

Amber . . 


915 

1,101 

186 


+ 20-3 « 

Esranite . . 


«... 

242 

242 

t T * * 

Soda 

• • 

1,600 


.... 

1,504 

—94*0 

Bismuth-ore 


• • • 


17 



Serpentine •• 


• • • a 


5 

^ t • • 


Hyalite . . 


852 

ihbsii 

.... 

852 

• • . • 

Total 

• • 

24,936,892 

28,626,598 

8,734,849 ' 

94,648 

+ 14*6 





-b 8,640,206 ' 



(a| Eevised. (b) Value F. O. B. (o) Bzpoitvaluei. 

(d) Copper*ore in 1928 ; Copper-Matte in 1924. 
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The feature wblob stands out most promi- 
nently In a survey of the mineral industries 
of In^ Is the fhct that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
are essential to modem metallursloal and che- 
mical industries, while most striking progress 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable tor export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
eonveniently be called direct processes. In 
this respect India of to-day stands In contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The European 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
neights and Increased facilities for internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that Invasion is of recent date. The 
hij^ quality of the native-made Iron; the early 
anucipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries. 

Coal. 

Host of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa— Gondwans 
coal-fields. Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa the most Important mines are those at 
Slngareni in Hyderabad, and In CJentrai Provin- 
ces out there are a number of smaller mines 
which have been worked at one time or another( 

The subjoined statement shows the production 
of all mines in British India and in Indian States 
during 1024, as compared with 1928:-— 



1923. 

1924. 


Indian Slates — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Hyderabad . . 

668,429 

644,775 

Uajputana (Bikaner) 

7,119 

21,870 

Central India (Kewah) 

175,960 

235,298 

Total Indian States 

841,498 

901,943 

Grand Total, India 

19,656,883 

21,176,606 


1023. 


1024. 


BriiiBh Provinces— 
Burma.. 

Assam 

Bihar and Orissa 
Benaal.. 

Punjab 

Baluchistan . . 

Central Provinces 

Total British Provtocel 


Tons. 

1,271 

826,140 

13,212,260 

4,621,578 

63,501 

42,562 

548,074 


Tons. 

255 

834,842 

14,107,861 

6,031,666 

80,422 

40,557 

670,081 


18,815,885! 


20,274,663 


(♦) Provisional figures. 

A Record Year.- The total output for 1924 
of 21,176,606 tons is, in fact, the greatest yet 
recorded for this coiniiry In any year with the 
pxcc'.ption of 1919, wlien tlie production was 
22,028,037 tons. 

The export statistics- for coal and coke during 
1924 show an increase of nearly 70,000 tons to 
206,483 tons, a liKiire still t>tily ono-quarwr 
of th<i pre-war av(^rag(* . 1 n add ition the imports 
fell from 624,918 tons to 463,716 tons, a total 
nearly one-third of that for 1922, and very 
close to the pre-war average. As before the 
exports w'cre mainly to Ceylon, whereas the 
linport.8 were derived chiefly from South Afrlca,i 
tlie ITnltcd Kingdom and Australia, imports 
from all sources showing a decline. 

Taking 1 ton of coke as equivalent to 2 tons 
of coal, the net amount of coal available for 
consumption in India during 1924 was 21, 465,6 <3 
tons. This is higher than the flpre for any 
previous year except 1919, the total for whlcii 
was 22,168,495 tons. The closing stocks 
(2,913,028 tons) in British India at the end ol 
1924 were however, only 283,836 tons greater 
than at the end of 1923. 

Over-Production.— Nevertheless, the funda- 
mental fact of the coal situation in India is that 
the total capacity of production of the Indian 
coal mines is now considerably in excess of total 
demands for internal consumpthm and for 
export. This over-production, either actual or 
potential, has led to severe depression in the coal 
industry by the beginning of 1925, with heavy 
falls in the price of coal and the closure of 
mines. The decreased export trade referred to 
is part.y responsible for this position, and 
consequently the Government of India appointed 
in September 1924 a committee to enquire and 
report on what measures could be taken to 
resuscitate this trade. The most important 
recommendations in the report of the Com- 
mittee appear to he tliose devised to en^re 
that the quality of Indian coal as expor^d 
shall reach certain guaranteed standards, for 
no freight or other concessions of a financial 
nature will be of avail, if the quality of coal as 
exported is below anticipated standards. 
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The next statement shows the quantity of coal 
available for consumption in India in 1023 and 
1924 I 


— 

1923. 

1 

1924. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Imports of foreign coal . . 
Be-exportsof foreign coal 

624,918 

46,031 

463,716 

65,953 

Available supply of 
foreign coal . . 

578,887 

397,763 

Production of Indian 

coal 

Exports of Indian coal 
to foreign parts. 

19,656,883 

136,575 

21,176,606 

206,483 

Available supply of In- 
dian coal 

19,520,308 

20,970,123 

Total available supply 
of coal 

20,099,196 

21,367,886 


■i 


Average Price (per ton) of Coal extracted 
from the mines. 



1923. 




Assam 

Baluchistan 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Burma 

Central India . . 
Central Provinces 

Punjab 

Bajputana 

Us. a. p. 
8 11 1 
14 14 4 
9 19 
6 18 7 
21 5 6 

5 13 0 

6 10 7 
9 i5 lu 
6 13 9 

Bs. a. p. 
8 12 11 
15 14 2 
8 0 11 
6 11 0 
80 0 0 
6 12 11 

6 15 
8 11 6 

7 14 

Origin of Indian Coal. 


Average of 
last five 

1923. 

1924. 


years. 



Qondwana 

coalfields. 

Tertiary 

coalfields. 

Tons. 

19,269,405 

442,808 

Tons. 

19,217,176 

439,707 

Tons. 

20,698,660 

477,946 

Total . . 

19.712,213 

19,656.883 

21,176,606 


THE INDIAN COAL COMMITTEE. 


The Indian Coal Committee which was ap- 
pointed by the Government of India in Septem- 
ber, 1924, was, in the main, the outcome of a 
resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly 
in March of that year re(!ommending on economic 
grounds the imposition of a countervailing duty 
on South African coal imported into India. 
Before referring to the Tariff Board the question 
whether the Indian coal trade was in need of 
protection against coal from South Africa or 
against imports of foreign coal generally, the 
Government d(U‘ided that the technical aspect 
of the question should be investigated by an 
expert committee with the following terms 
of reference: — "To enquire and report (1) 
generally, what measures can be taken by 
Government, by the coal trade, by the railways 
and by the ports, whether singly or in combi- 
nation, to stimulate tlie export of suitable coal 
from Calcutta to Indian and foreign 
ports ; (2) in particular, whether effective 

measures can be taken for the pooling and 
grading of Indian coal lor export, and for 
bunkering, and how the cost of such measures 
should be met.” 

The members of the Committee, which met 
at Calcutta on October 22nd, were Mr. P . Noyce, 
O.S.I., O.B.E., I.C.S., Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, Development Department, 
(President) ; Mr. (^. 8. Whitworth, Chief Mining 
Engineer to tlie Railway Board ; Mr. C. Stuart- 
WiUiams, Chairman of the Calcutta Port I'rust ; 
Mr. J .W.4. Be’], of Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenaii^ 
& Co.; Mr. E. C. Lcgge, O.B.E., Director of the 
Bailway W agon Pool ; 8ir Bajendranath Moo- 
kerjee, k.c.i.e., k.c.v.o., of Messrs. Martin 
& C!o.; Mr. A. A. E. Bray, Chairman of the Indian 
Mining Association ; and Mr. W. C. Banerjee, 
Vice-Chairman of the Indian Mining Federation, 
with Mr. H. P. V. Townend, I.O.S., as Secretary, 
Itslnvestlgatlons which included visits to Kan- 


goon, Penang, Singapore, Colombo, Madras, 
Bombay and Karachi lasted some five months, 
its Eeport being signed on March 28th, 1926. 

Export Trade.— Chapter I of the Keport 
conlains a review of the situation which led to 
the apiK)intment of the Committee and a detailed 
examination of the position in tliose Indian and 
foreign ports in wliich Indian coal is or has been 
imported. The export of coal from India 
which is almost entirely confined to Calcutta 
falls under thrcie heads, exiKjrts to foreign coun- 
tries, exports to Indian ports and bunker coal. 
The history of the export trade in coal likewise 
falls into three periods, pre-war, war and post- 
w'ar. The varying fortunes of the three branches 
is most, succinctly shown by the following figures 
for typical years : — 


Year. 

Export 
of coal 
to for- 
eign co- 
juntries. j 

Export 
of coal 
coast- 
wise to 
Indian 
ports. 

Bmiker 

coal 

((’alendar 

1 years) 

1 Total. 

1913-14 1 
1018-19 1 
1920-21 
1922-23 

887,362 

142,942 

135,722 

97,611 

2,210,517 

101,322 

1,408,686 

812,136 

905.000 4,002,879 

378.000 622,264 

036.000 3,480,408 
675,0001,484,747 


The very heavy drop in the exports of coal 
to foreign couuti les after 1920-21 was due to the 
restrictions on export which were imposed in 
the interests of Indian industrial requirements 
ill July, 1920, leading to the total proldbitlon 
of export from March, 1921, except on a reduced 
scale to the Ceylon Government Hallways 
These restrictions were not entirely removed 
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until January 1st, 19aJ, and by that time had 
led to the disappearance of Indian coal from 
overseas markets for the time being. 

The Beport proceeds to examine the nature of 
the competition met by Indian coal both in 
the overseas markets in which is endeavouring to 
regain a footing and in the principal home ports, 
Bangoon, Madras, Bombay and Karachi, in 
which Its extrusion by foreign imports cannot 
be attributed to the embargo placed on cxiwrt. 
For overseas ports, the Committee point out 
that the quality and price of the supplies obtained 
from other sources especially from South Africa 
after the embargo was imposed proved so satis- 
factory that the pre-war position has been en- 
tirely reversed and established business relation- 
ships ore now an obstacle to the reintroduction 
of Indian coal even in markets like Colombo 
where it once held a commanding position. In 
Indian ports, the quality of the coal supplied 
has been the most imx)ortant factor with the 
mrchasers. The conclusion of the Committee 
hus is that Indian coal ennnot hope to hold its 
own much less to recover its old position, both 
in home and overseas markets, unless it« quality 
and price are such as to commend it to consumers. 

In Chapter IT, the Committee proceed to dis- 
cuss the comparative merit and prices «f 
Indian and other coals. An instructive table of 
analyses shows that there are a large number of 
collieries both in the Banlganj and Jharla coal- 
fields (by far the two most important fields in 
India) which yield coal which compartis most fa- 
vourably in quality with South African, Japanese 
or Australian coal. The caloiiflc- value of the coal 
produced by these collieries is only slightly less 
than tliat of Natal and Australian coal, is slightly 
higher than that of Japanese coal and is consider- 
ably higher than that of 'I’ransvaal coal. As 
regards jirice, the Ilejwrt, in an clal)oratc scries 
of calcu]at!cT)s, shows that Indian coal can only 
hope to compete in overseas markets if its pithead 
price is not more than Us. 2 to Ks. 2-8-0 for 
Singapore, Ils. 5-5-0 for Colombo and Bs. 5 for 
Bombay and Karachi. Kor Madras and Ban- 
goon, the iini)orts of foreign coal arc small and 
the prices of those raals cannot be considered to 
govern the market. As the average raising 
costs cannot be placed at less than Bs. 5 per ton 
for the i^nlganj field and Bs. 0 ])cr ton for the 
Jharia field, it is obvious that in present condi- 
tions coal for export can only be producud at a 
loss. The Committee therefore proceed to discuss 
tl« possibilities of economies at the various 
stages through which coal passes from the seam 
to the consumer, viz., at the i)it, on the railway, 
.at the Calcutta docks and on the steamer. The 
charges at the port of import are the same for 
Indian and foreign coals except that, in Indian 
ports, Indian coal has the advantage of exemp- 
tion from the customs duty of eiglit annas a ton 
which is imposed on other coal. 

Economies at the Coal Fields —Chapter 
III deals with the possibilities of economies at the 
coal fields. It is held that there is no scope for 
any reduction in wages whilst the increased use 
of mechanical appliances for coal cutting would 
not reduce raising costs unless it were accom- 
panied by an Improvement in railway facilities 
which would permit of an increased output, 
^me small improvements in working methods 
might be made in some mines but there are only 
two methods by whi^ any appreciable reduction 


in raising costs can be secured. These are an 
increase m output by an extension of machine 
working and the avoidance of stacking by loading 
all coal raised direct into wagons. If this latter 
were done, loss from waste, deterioration and 
theft would be prevented and the raising costs 
would be reduced by something like eight annas 
a ton. Both metliods of reducing costs in tlie 
coal fields thus depend on an improvement of the 
railway facilities and this brings the Ck)mmittco 
to a detailed examination of the working of the 
two railways which serve the main Indian coal 
fields, the East Indian and the Bengal-Nagpur 
Bailways. 

Railway Problems— In Chapter IV, the 
provision of a regular and adequate wagon supply 
throughout the year is considered essential. A 
luimbor of recommendations for securing thL 
are made, the most important of which are the 
enlargement of the depot stations, the general 
adoption of the system already in force on certain 
of the colJl(!ry sections on the East Indian Bail- 
way of BU])plying wagons to the collieries before 
7 a.m. and clearing them after 5 p.m., the supply 
of wagons t-o the individual collieries at regular 
hours, the installation of weighbridges wherever 
practicable in order to avoid delays In weighing, 
the assembly by the railway in full traiiiloads 
of wagons intended for the same ship and a 
c-onstant check at every stage of the movomot 
of wagons from tlie coalfields t-o the docks and 
back. Chapter V is dovoteil to the question 
of Tttilwjiy freights, tenninals and rebates. The 
Beport points Out that working expenses on 
botli railways have increased in recent years 
by a very much higher porticutage than have 
their ultinmto receipts from coal and that it is 
imposslblf'- to calculate the exact cost of hauling 
one ton of coal one mile. No comi)arisou bet- 
ween the cost of hauling a ton of coal for a mile 
and tiic rate charged for it can thus be made but 
a comparison between the present railway rates 
charged on export coal in India and in South 
Afri<‘a is favourable io J ndian coal. 

The Committee tli(‘r(5foro liold that, whilst 
there is no statistical ease for increasing the re- 
bate of 25 per cent, at present granted on export 
coal in India, this shoiild bo increased to 87^ pel 
cent., that is roiiglily by eight annas per ton, on 
the general grounds of the importance of the 
coal trade in the industrial economy of the coun- 
try and the adniitte,dly Inadequate character 
of the railway facilitkss for moving it. llie 
grant of a rebate on bunker coal Is not recom- 
mended as it is not considered that this would 
have any api>ro(;iable effe(jt in increasing tlie 
attractiveness of Calcutt-a as a bunkering port. 

In Cliapter VI, some general recommenda* 
tions in regard to railway work are made. Im- 
provements in the system under which the 
collieries indent for wagons are suggested. 
It is recommended that collieries should 
be permitted to put in their own sidingB, 
these to be taken over subsequently by the 
railways on suitable terms if the traffic 
passing over them is found to yield a return of 
6 per cent, on the capital outlay. The difficulties 
arising from the overloading of wagons, which 
have given rise to much criticism from the coal 
trade, it is proposed to remove by the provision 
of a type of wagon which when loaded flush with 
the top would not have too heavy a load what*- 
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ever the specific gravity of the coal carried in It. 
It Is suggested that the feasibility of providing 
such a t3rpe of wagon should be investigated by 
a small expert committee and that, meanwhile, 
all wagons should be marked with a mineral 
loading index figure which should be used for 
calculating the height to which coal and other 
minerals should be loaded according to their 
specific gravities. More outdoor supervision 
both by the colliery and the railway staffs is 
advocated whilst it is suggested that monthly 
meetings on the coalfields between the railway 
and colliery representatives should be revived. 
A recommendation to which the Ck)mmittee 
attach especial importance is that open wagons 
should be supplied to all collieries which Instal 
mechanical appliances for loading coal in order 
to ensure the loading of coal in the best possible 
condition with the minimum of slack and dust. 
They also recommend that the control of wagon 
supplies which was instituted in 1917 when a 
Coal Controller was appointed who was replaced 
in April, 1919, by a Coal Transportation Officer 
worldng under the Sailway Board should bo 
restored to the two railways themselves who 
should have a joint officer for the purpose. 
Preference in the matter of wagon supidics for 
coal should be restricted to coal required by 
railways, inland river navigation companies 
and ocean going steamers under mail contracts 
with (Government, to coal for works of public 
utility and to coal for export certified in 
accordance with the proposals made later in 
the Eeport. 

Docks and Depots. — ^In Cfiiapter YII, the 
Committee examine the working of the Calcutta 
Docks and coal depots. They conclude that, 
whilst the turnround of wagons at the docks 
could be improved, the delays in sliipping coal 
are mainly due to the irregular arrival of the 
wagons intended for a particular steamer. If 
the facilities for the movement of coal traffic 
in the docks were Improved to the extent con- 
templated by the Port Commissioners, they would 
prove sufficient to deal adequately with an ex- 
tension of the existing coal traffic which con be 
regarded as probable in the near future. The 
Port has at present two mechanical loading 
^pUanoes known as Beckett’s plant and the 
Committee consider that, in order to avoid break- 
age, whenever shippers ask that their coal should 
be loaded by this plant, every effort should be 
made to comply with their request and that, 
save in exceptional circumstances, the first part 
of each cargo of coal should always be locmed 
by this plant which could deal with four million 
tons of coal annually even if only one of the two 
plants were reserved for coal. The Beckett’s 
plant is, however, only a semi-mechanical plant 
and the Committee recommend that the question 
of the most suitable type of mechanical loading 
appliance for Calcutta should be investigated 
at an early date by a small expert committee 
which shoiUd report on the best type of mechani- 
cal loading appliance adapted to all types of 
wagon and should also investigate the possibility 
of using shoots for coal loaded by hand into 
steamers. A review of the charges levied by the 
Port Commissioners on coal leads to the conclu- 
sion that the financial condition of the Port is 
not such as to justify a reduction of the charges 
on coal and that no statistical case can be made 
out for such a reduction. On much the aame 


general groimds as for the railways, the Com- 
mittee, however, recommend a reduction and 
suggest that this should take the form of a re- 
duction of four annas on the river duos on certi- 
fied export coal. They do not recommend any 
alteration in the charges on coal at the bunker 
depots and their only recommendation of im- 
portance in this connexion is that the possibi- 
lity of extending the pontoons and gangways at 
the Howrah depot into deeper water with a cor- 
responding extension of the railway sidings 
should be considered. 

Freights. — An examination of the steamer 
freights on coal exported from Calcutta leads 
to the conclusion in (fiiapter VIII that the present 
freights for coal cannot be considered economic 
in view of the Increase cost of working. The 
Committee explain why Calcutta does not attract 
tramp steamers which means that freight on 
coal has always to be paid for at the economic 
level. They emphasize that freights from Cal- 
cutta are fixed on the basis of the demand for 
tonnage and of the available supply at porte all 
over tlie world and cannot therefore bo controlled 
by Government action. They consider that 
there is no i)rospect of any reduction in the 
freight on coal from Calcutta in the near future. 

Grading and Certification.— Chapter IX, 
in which me Committee discuss the steps which 
should bo taken to restore the confidence of 
purchasers overseas in Indian coal is the most 
important in the Report. They emphasize the 
necessity that any system of grading and certi- 
fication should be such as to command the con- 
fidence of buyers but should not relieve the ex- 
porter of any responsibility as to quality. They 
oint out that it would take too long and would 
0 too expensive to establish a new organisation 
imraediatly for the grading of Indian coal 
and therefore recommend that the organisation 
of the Chief Mining Engineer to the Railway 
Board who represents the largest purchasers 
of coal in India should be utilised for the 
purpose. It would work in conjunction with 
a Grading Board of which the Chief Mining 
Engineer would be Chairman and which would 
also include a representative of the Indian Mining 
Association and one of the Indian Mining 
Federation and also nominees of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal National 
Cliamber of Commerce, the two latter represent- 
ing the interests of consumers on the Board. 

A general outline of a scheme for classifying 
all Indian coal is given and it is suggested that 
a grading list should be published by the Board 
as soon as possible after its constitution. In this 
list, the different collieries and seams would bo 
classified in accordance with the scheme and an 
analysis of the coal they produce would bo 
given but no colliery would be included in the 
list without its consent. The CJommitteel* hold 
strongly that only those cplllerles induded in 
the grading list should be eligible for the special 
concessions from the railways and the Port Com- 
missoners recommended in previous chapters 
and that only certified coal from such collieries 
should receive these concessions. They (xinsider 
that the decision of the Grading Board as to the 
classification of any colliery or seam should be 
final. They formulate a scheme for the Inspec- 
tion of certified coal and suggest a form of certi- 
ficate. They recommend that the coat of any 



analysiB required should be borne by the colliery 
concerned and that the cost of inspection should 
be met by the levy of a fee of one anna 
per ton of coal inspected. They finally urge 
under this head that as the st^rvlces of the Chief 
Mining Engineer and his staff are not likely to 
be available for more than two years, a scheme 
should be introduced by the end of that period 
for the inspection of export coal by independent 
officers appointed by the Grading Board. The 
advantages and disadvantages of selling coal 
on analysis are exandned and It is recommended 
that esmorters of coal to Bombay should be 
prepared to submit their coal to analysis when 
selling to consumers who have adopted the 
system of ])urcha 80 on calories. They do not 
consider the certification of bunker coal 
practicable. 

In Chapter X, the Committee briefly examine 
the possibility of pooling coal for export and 
pronounce it not feasible. 

Chapter XI contains a few miscellaneous 
recommendations such as the necessity for 
propaganda by exporters of Indian coal ; the 
quototion of prices of Indian coal in sterling ; 
the adoption of the system of payment on dcU- 
vory and of payment of freight on the quantity 
shown in the bill of lading less an allowance of 
two per cent, in lieu of weighment when corn- 

K ‘ ‘ ig coals is sold on these terms ; improvements 
0 coal statistics issued by the Director-Gene- 
ral of Commercial Intelligence; and the advisabi- 
lity of obtaining the ad^co of the Chief Mining 
Engineer before any large contract for coal is 

g laced cither by the Imperial Government or 
y any Local Government. 

Mr. Banerjee ap])cnded a minute of dissent 
to the Keport in which he laid the present posi- 
tion of the Indian coal trade at the door of the 


embargo which ho attributed entirely to Govern- 
ment action, demanded more railway sidings 
in the coalfields, considered that the present 
rebate on coal should bo doubled, proposed 
special rates for coal sent to certain upcoimtry 
stations, recommended the grant of lower rail- 
way rates in the off season when wagons are not 
required for the movement of grain, urged the 
abolition of the present system of prepayment 
of freight on coal, and also the complete abmition 
of the Coal Transportation Officer, considered 
that there should bo no nominees of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce or of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce on the Grading Board, 
dissented from the proposal to publish the grad- 
ing list and finally argued that the Indian coal 
trade was in need of a much larger measiuro of 
direct assistance than had been recommended 
by his cx)lleagnes. 

The recommendations of the Committee were 
accepted practically in their entirety by the 
Government of India and the coal trade and a 
Grading Board, in accordance with the scheme 
formulated by the Committee, was established by 
the Coal Grading Board Act. (XXXI of 1925) 
which was passed at the September session of 
the Legislature. The recommendations of the 
Committee in regard to the grant of an enhanced 
rebate and of lower river dues were accepted by 
the railways and the Calcutta Port Commis- 
sioners, respectively, and provision was 
made in the Act for the grant of rebates 
and of preference in the matter of wagon 
supply so far as this required legalisation. 
Draft rules undtjr ihe Act wore published 
for criticism in October, 1925. The question 
of protectiiig Indllan coal against Imports 
of foreigTi (ioal was referred to the Tariff ]^rd 
in that month. The Board had not completed 
its investigations at the end of the year. 


IRON ORE. 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro- iron-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
Vinces in India in which iron ore is mined for pany. Limited, have now given up the use of 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt- ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in- kar and Eanigan] and are now obtaining molt 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Singh* 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, bhun. Some years ago the Bengal Iron Steel 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps Co., Ltd., secured two deposits of iron-ore In 
are not found. The primitive iron smelter finds Saranda fSInghbhnm) forming parts of two large 
no diffloolty in obtaining sufficient supplies of hill masses known as Notu Bum and Buda Buru 
ore from deposit that no European Ironmaster respectively. Kecent prospecting in this part of 
would regard as worth his serious consideration. SInghbhum has led to the discovery of numerous 
Early attempts to Introduce European processes additional deposits of Iron-ore, the extensloii of 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were which has been traced into Keonjharand Bonal 
recorded in 1880 in the South Aroot District. States in OrlBsa^ a total distance of some 40 
Since that date various other attempts have miles In a B. S. W. direction. At Panslra Bum, 
been made but none proved a sucoess before a portion of Notu Bum, the deposit has been 
that now in operation near Barakar In Bengal, opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
The site of the Barakar Iron- Works wasorlgi* Panslra Bum rises to over 2,600 feet above tea 
nally chosen on account of the proximity of level, the low ground on the west side being at 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of about 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- most 400 to 450 feet of this hDl has now been 
kar and Banigan) stages stretches east and west opened up, and the workings Indicate the exist* 
from the works, and for many years the clay ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
ation formed the only supply of ore used In the about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
blast furnaces. Beoently magnetite and hema- interbedded with the Dharwar slatM. from which 
tite have been obtidned from the Manhhum and it is separated by banded hematlte-faspen. The 
Slnghbhum districts, and the production from ore itself is high'gra(!e micaceous tieroatite, 
the lastnamed district has largely replaced the often lateritLsed at the outcrop. Oross-ent 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the Into the Interior of the deposit show that the 
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hematite beeomea very friable not fur below the 
oatcrop. In fact the cbaracteristloa of this ore, 
Indadmg ^ surface laterittsation, are almost 
exactly reproduced In the iron-ore deposits of 
Qoa and Katnagiri. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchl possesses slightly 
richer and purer ore-bodies in the Baipur dis- 
trict^ supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in JdayurbhanJ. The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of hematite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
ciation with granite on the one hand and granu- 
Utic rocks on the other. These latter have been 
noted in the field as chamockites, the term be- 
ing employed, rather loosely no doubt, but pro- 
bably in the main correctly, to cover t5T)es of 


t 

pretty widely varying acidity. In still more 
intimate association with the ores than either 
of the foregoing were found masses of dense 
quartz rooks, frequently banded, and banded 
quartz-iron-ore rooks. These last are of the 
types so commonly associated with Indian 
iron-ores, but are here not so prominent as is 
usually the case. 

Production In 1924. — The production of 
Iron-oro iucrcased by 76 per cent., viz.y from 
821,053 tons in 1023 to 1,445,313 tons in 1024. 
The production recorded for Mayurbhanj State 
represents the production by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. Ltd., whilst of that recorded against 
Singhbhum 138,030 tons were produced by the 
Indian Iron & Steel Co., and the balance by the 
Bengal Iron Company. 


Quantity and value of Iron-ore produced in India during the years 1923 and 1924. 



1928. 

1 1924. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

(£l=Bs. 15.) 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

(£l=Bs. 130.) 

BiAar and Orissa — 

Tons. 

Ba. 

£ 

Tons. 

Bs. 

£ 

Mayurbhanj 

607,225 

12,68,062 

84,537 

906,920 

24,92,300 

179,302 

Sambalpnr 

(a) 632 

4,427 

295 

654 

4,678 

330 

Singhbhum 

218,584 

4,61,843 

30,123 

305,238 

7,39,619 

68,210 

Burma-- 







Mandalay 

329 

(a) 1,316 

88 

328 

(a) 1,312 

94 

Korthem Shan States 

52,911 

(n)2, 11,044 

14,110 

58,686 

(a)2,34,744 

16,888 

CstUral Provinces 

24,632 

1,08,933 

7,262 

1 68,361 

3,73.702 

26,886 

Mysore 

16.669 

47,667 

3,178 

14,958 

39,324 

2,829 

Other Provinces and States . . 

71 

(fr) 

•• 

168 

1,001 

72 

Total . . 

821,053 

20,93,892 

139,593 

1,446,313 

38,80,680 

279,610 


(a) Bstimated. (d) Kot available. 


The large Increase in the production of iron- 
ore by the Tata Iron & Steel Cu. in Mayurbhanj 
State is reflected in the figures of production at 
Jam^edpur, where the output increased from 
392,185 tons of pig-iron in 1923 to 540,140 tons 
in 1924 ; the production of ferro-manganese rose 
from 8,506 tons in 1923, to 8,051 tons in 1024 ; 
the production of steel including rails rose from 
151,097 tons in 1923 to 218,472 tons in 1924. 
The production of the Bengal Iron Co., Ltd., 
rose from 110,660 tons of pig-iron in 1023 to 
147,733 tons in 1024 ; but the production of 
iron castings fell from 41,849 tons in 1923 to 
27,045 tons in 1924. The production of the 
Indian Iron <& Steel Co. rose from 77,980 tons 
of pig-iron in 1023 to 168,249 tons in 1924. 
Ko ferro-manganese was produced by either the 
al Iron Company or the Indian Iron and 
Company. The production of pig-iron 
at the Mysore Iron Works at Bhadravati rose 
rom 9,732 tons in 1923 the initial year of produc- 


tion to 16,425 tons in 1924. The total produc-, 
tion of pig-iron in India rose, therefore, from 
599,516 tons in 1923 to 872,547 tons in 1924. 

Exports- — A portion of this output was, 
of course, utilised in the production of steel 
at Jamshedpur, but a large portion was exported; 
an export market for Indian pig-iron is, indeed, 
necessary for the continued success of the indiys- 
try, in view of the fact that the total blast- 
furnace capacity of the country is much in 
excess of the steel-melting capacity and the 
internal requirements of India for iron castings. 
It is of interest, therefore, to record the data 
relating to pig-iron exports from India during 
the years 1923-24 and 1924-25. It will be seen 
from table 13 that the exports in 1924-25 were 
86 per cent, above those of the previous year, 
but that the export value fell slightly from 
Bs. 69'8 (£4*65) per ton to Bs. 63*5 (£.467) 
per ton. 
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1923-24. 

1924-25. 

‘ '■ 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value (£1 

=B8. 16). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1= 

=Bs. 13*9). 

To — 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

Italy . . . . . • 

China including Hong- 

Kong 

Japan 

United States of America 
Australia 

New Zealand . . 

Other Countries 

Tons. 

3,206 

1,691 

1,153 

144,016 

24,190 

2,750 

3,950 

2,839 

Bs. 

1,39,912 

* 79,635 

86,123 

1,01,87,448 

15,75,300 

1,79,663 

3,03,979 

2,31,612 

£ 

9,327 

5,302 

5,742 

679,163 

105,020 

11,970 

20,265 

15,441 

Tons. 

19,024 

1,620 

4,552 

2,906 

171,666 

133,761 

201 

3,987 

3,611 

Bs. 

13,20.828 

67,761 

3,13,708 

1,76,849 

1,15,01,074 

77,71,463 

13,052 

2,69,269 

2,47,706 

£ 

95,023 

4,874 

22,569 

12,723 

827,415 

559,098 

940 

19,372 

17,820 

Totol . . 

183,195 

1,27,83,462 

852,230 

341,326 

2,16,81,694 

1,559,834 


Protective Measures. — In spite of this 
increased production of pig-iron and steel, the 
years 1923 and 1924 were not prosperous ones 
for the Indian iron and steel industry owing to 
a world- wide slump in the iron and steel trade. 

For this reason the conditions of the industry 
were investigated by the Indian Tariff Board 
and a measure of protection introduced for 

MANGANESE ORE. 

Exports of Manganese- ore from British 

Indian ports during 1924. 

1924. 


steel in 1924. As already recorded the pig- 
iron section of the industry found an ^tlet f or 
increased production in increased exports, -tne 
prices at which it has proved PpBSlble to land 
cargoes of Indian pig-iron at United States ports 
have led to complaints from American producers 
and anti-dumping notices are said to have been 
issued against certahi cargoes of Indian pig. 


This industry commenced some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
Viaagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
in the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vlxagapatam mines. India now 
alternates with Bussia as the first manganese- 
producing country in the world. The most 
important deposits occur In the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore Is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour In glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
In the manufacture of ferro- manganese for use 
In steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. In 1905 production 
reached 247,427 tons ; the following year it 
was more than doubled (571,495 tons), and In 
1907 the figures again rose to 902,291 tons. 
In 1909, on account of the fall in prices the out- 
put contracted to 642,075 tons, but it almost 
regained its former position in 1910 when the 

S roduction rose to 800,907 tons. In 1911 
r feU to 670,290 tons. In 1916 the output was 
645,204 tons valued f . o. b. at Indian Ports at 
£1,487,026. The ore raised in the Central Pro- 
vinces is of a very high grade, ranging from 50 to 
54 per cent, of the metal, and in consequence of 
its quality is able to pay the heavy tax of 
freight over 500 miles of railway, besides the 
shipment charges to Europe and America. 

The output in 1028 was 695,055 tons valued 
at £2,215,084 f. 0. b. Indian Ports. This rose 
in 1024 to 803,006 tons valued at £2,710,049. 



To- 

United Kingdom 
Germany 
Ketbcriand 
Belgium 
France 
Italy 
Japan 
United States 
America . . 
Other Countries 


Total 

The exports of mangancsc-ore during 1924 
showed a fall of about 100,000 tons. This fall 
does not, however, Indicate any decrease in the 
activity of the industry. The high export 
figures for 1922 and 1923 were much in excess 01 
tlve quantities produced during those years 
and were rendered possible only by an encroach- 
ment upon stocks accumulated during previ- 
ous years. There is a steady consumption of 
inanganese-orc at the works of the three Indian 
iron and steel companies, not only for use in the 
steel furnaces of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. and 
the manufacture of ferro-manganese, but also 
lor addition to the blast-furnace charge m 
the manufacture of pig-iron. The receipts of 
manganeso-ore at the iron and steel worKS 
during 1924 were 27,333 tons, the consumption 
in the industry was 36,238 tons, and the slocks 
In hand at the end of the year were 21,1M tons. 
The difference of a little over 60,000 tons be^wn 
the quantity of manganese-ore produced to imm 
during 1924 and the quantity exnorted is toM 
partly accounted for by internal consumption 
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The greatei part of the total output of gold 
In India Is derived from the Colar gold field 
In Blyiore. Diuing the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 
1906 when 616,768 ounces were raised. In 
1006 the quantity won was 665,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 685,086 ounces in 1007. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The Nisam’s mine at Hutti in 
Byderahad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 
was opened In 1003. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 

S I output of 2,993 ounces in 1011 but work 
are caused In 1012. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910; 
the amount bang 2,632 ounces, valued at Bs. 
1.61.800. Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Aroot district of Madras from 1803 till 
1000, the highest yield (2^54 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1808. The KyaukTiazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1003, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkylna, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained 1 a 1004 ; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,446 ounces in 1909, but 
fell in subsequent years until, in 1022, 

Quantity and value of Gold produced li 


it was no more than 24 oz. The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. The average earnings of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won is used 
locally for making jewellery. 

The continuous decrease In the output of 
gold in India from the maximum production 
of 616,728 ozs. reached in 1016, continued 
during the year 1023, when the total output of 
gold was 383,697-85 oZs., valued at £1,702,642, 
rising in 1924 to 396,351.103 ozs., valued 
at £1,827,438. This improved result was due 
partly to an increased production from the 
Anantapur district r«!sulting from the treat- 
ment of the )»ayable ore of the Jibutil (Ananta- 
pur) Gold Mines, Ltd., in the reduction works 
of the Anantapur Gold Mines, Ltd., whieli 
company had ceased to mill Its own ore. But 
the greater part of the increase was due to an 
increased outturn from the Kolar mines. It is 
of interest to record that encouraging results 
were being obtained from the bottom levels of 
several of these mines, particularly Champion 
Itcef and Ooregum, the latter of which has now 
reached a depth of over 6,000 feet vertical 
from the surface. 

India during the years 1928 and 1024. 



(a) Fine gold. (6) Fine gold obtained from cyanide slags. 

PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum if found In India in two distinct developed of these fields. Native wells have 
area8~>one on the east, which includes Assam, been at work here for ove r 100 years, and in 
Burma, and the islands off the Arakan coast. 1886, prior to the annexatio n of Upper Burma, 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of the output is estimated to have averaged over 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The other area 2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and in 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a very 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks small supply of petroleum before 1801, in 
being continued beyond the borders of British which year arllling was sta rted by the Burma 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern Oil Company. Singu now bolds the second 
area is by far the most important, and the most place among the oil-fields of India. Petroleum 
sttcceesful oil fields are found in the Irrawaddy was struck at the end of 1 001, and in 1008, 
Valley. Yeiiangyaung is the oldest and most 6 million gallons were obtain ed. In 1007 and 
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1008 the production of this field was 48 million 
gallons, and after a fall to 81| million gallons 
In 1010 It rose to 66^ million gallons in 1012. 
Several of the Islands off the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits., but their value 
Is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab, and about 87,000 gallons from 
Eamrl iBland in the Kyaukpyu district during 

1011. Oil was struck at Mlnbu in 1010, the 
production for that year being 18,820 galloiu 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in^ 

1012. The existence of oil in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring was 
struck near Makum In 1807. Nothing more, 
however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1002 progress was slow. Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between 2| and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Eawalplndl and 
other districts in the Punjab. In * Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discovered, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful. 

Oatpat in 1924. — The peak of production of 
petroleum in India (Including Burma) was 
reached in 1919 and 1921, since when there has 
been a small but definite fall in production to a 
figure of nearly 294^ million gallons in 1923. 
As the total production for 1924 was a little 
over 294i^ million gallons, the decline appears 
for the moment to have been arrested. Such 
coincidence of output for two successive years 
must., however, be regarded as fortuitous, as 
the total is made up of the production of a largo 
number of fields, some of which decreases 

and some increases. During 1924, the Yeiiang- 
yaung field showed an increase of nearly 64 
million gallons in contrast to the decrease of 44 

Quantity and value of Petroleum pt 


mllliou gallons recorded in the previous year 
The production shown includes an output of 
nearly 2^ million gallons from hand-dug wells. 
There; was also a substantial increase of over 2 
million gallons in the output from the Digboi 
field. ^)nrt from a trivial increase in the 
UpiH>r fliindwin, alltho other fields showed a 
decline, which was most serious In the case of 
Singii, amo\mting roughly to 74 million gallons. 
Less serious decreases were shown by the Bftdar- 
pur field in Assam and the Minbu, Thayetmyo 
and Ycnangyat fields in Burma, whilst tho 
Attock field, in contrast to tho heavy increase, 
of nearly 4 j million gallons in 192*3, showed a 
small decline. 

In tlie Yenangyauiig field, the exploitation 
of the- shallow oil-sands, referred to in tho 
previou.s Eeview, has continued, and the atten- 
tion to tills hitherto neglected source of supply 
is delaying the Inevitable decline In production 
from tills field. As tho recorded figures of 
production are tlie nett figures after deduction 
of quantities of oil usi^d as fuel on the field, the 
electrification of the field, which has now reached 
the present limit of practicability, is another 
factor tending to delay this decline. 

Tho set-back In production In the Attock 
di.strlct is due to the decline in tho output from 
the older wells being gn>ater than tho supplies 
added by new wells. To remedy this, drilling 
Is being conducted with increased activity on 
tho Khaur field, to which the plant in operation 
at Dhulian has also binm transferred, tho 
test boring at Dhulian having thus been suspen- 
ded at 3,284 feet from the surface. 

The rupee value of the output in 1924 was 
almost identical with that of 1923, but, owing 
to the higher sterling value of tho rupee in the 
later year, tho sterling value of tho production 
showed an increase of over £550,000. 

oduerd in India during 1923 and 1924. 




1923. 



1924. 



Quantity. 

Value 

(£ 1:^110. 15). 

Quantity. 

Value 

(£ l«Ks. 13*9). 

Assam — 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Gals. 

Bs. 

£ 

Badarpur . . 

Dlgbof 

Burma — 

Akyab 

3,665,377 

4,01,912 

26,794 

3,277,820 

7,41,074 

63.816 

7,448,719 

12,71,985 

84,796 

9,697,420 

16,50,642 

119,183 

8,628 

2,673 

172 

7,014 

2,024 

145 

Kyaukpyu . . 

Minbu 

16,721 

16,714 

1,114 

14,708 

14,911 

1,078 

68,868 

3,916,140 

12,23,481 

81,565 

3,829,044 

9,87.261 

Singu 

87,476,474 

3,28,03,678 

2.186,912 

79,988,430 

2,99,76.011 

2,156,612 

Thayetmyo . . 

1,818,584 

4,64,646 

80,310 

1,717,663 

6,86,767 

38,616 

Upper Chindwln . . 

1,811,644 

98,374 

6,558 

1,474,898 

1,10.617 

7,958 

Yenangyat 

1,700,035 

4,42,717 

29,614 

1,504,517 

3,98,629 

28,678 

Yenangyaung 

Punjab — 

175,168,721 

6,54,61,456 

4,368,430 

181,636,739 

6,78,82,646 

4,880,046 

Attock 

11,804,560 

29,51,140 

196,743 

11,383,240 

28,45,810 

204,785 

Mainwali . . 

450 

112 

200 

50 

4 

Total .. 

294,215,058 

10,51.18,737 

7,007,016 

294,571,692 




Imports of Kerosine Oil amounted In 1924 1 Amber, Graphite and Mica.— -Amber is 
to 71,807,575 gallons. Imports of Oil Fuel found in very small quantities in Borma, the out- 
during 1924 amounted to 89,152,952 gallons put for 1923 being 47 cwts, valued at Bs. 13,720. 
valued at Bs. 1,82,89,909. Of this total nearly Graphite is found in small quantities in various 
70 million gallons came from Bersi^, < places but little progress has been made In 
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mining except In Travancoie. The total 
output in 1021 was 25 tons. India has for 
many years been the leading producer of mica, 
turning out more than half of the world's 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output was only 88,189 cwts. compared with 
48,660 owts. In 1918. Owing to necessary 
restrictions with regard to the export of mica, 
the output fell off considerably in the year 1915, 
but subsequent demand in the United Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a consi- 
derable increase in production during the follow* 
ing years. 

There was an Increase of about 7,000 cwts. 
hi the declared output of mica in 1924 above 
that of the previous year. But the output 
figures are incomplete, and a better idea of the 
sum of the industry is obtained from the export 
figures. The exports of mica during 1924 
exceeded the reported production by over 71 
per cent, amounting to 70,095 cwts., valued at 
Es. 94,49,168. 

Tin, Copper. Silver and Lead.— The 
only persistent attempt to mine tin Is in Burma. 
The output was for some time insignificant but 
rose in 1918 to 116 tons valued at £46,000 
which fell to £88,000 in 1914. In 1924 Burma 
yielded 1,963 tons. Copper is found in Southern 
India, in Eajputana, and at various places 
along the outer Himalayas, but the ore is 
smelted for the metal alone, uo attempt beinu 
made to utilize the by-products. In 1924 the 
production of 2,936 tons of copper-matte valued 
at Ks. 15,94,627 was reported by the Burma 
Corporation Ltd., in the Northern Shan States. 
The only Lead mine of any importance being 
worked in the Indian Empire is that of Baw'dwin, 
whore a very large body of high-grade lead-zlnc- 
siiver ore has now been blocked out. For many 
years the smelting operations of the Company 
were directed to recovering lead and silver from 
the slags left by the old Chinese miners. Those i 
slags, however, are now practically exhausted, | 
and the mine has reached a stage of develop- 
ment at which a steady output of ore is assured. 
Is 1928 the output was 46,060 tons valued at 
Es. 1,68,18,111. In 1924 the output rose to 
50,559 tons of lead and 1200 tons of antimonial 
lead valued at lls. 2,35,07, 040. 

Silver ia obtained as a by-p^uct in the 
smelting of the lead-zinc ores of Bawd win. The 
t/otal output in 1924 was 5,309,203 owners 
valued at Es. 1,12,71,086. 

. Zinc.— A monograph on zinc ores Issued 
by the Imperial Institute In 1017 says that 
during the i)ast fifty years zinc ores have 
received but little attention in India, and no 
l^odnction was recorded until 1013. In 1914 
the production was 8,558 tons, and although the 
outputfell to 100 tons in 1015, therels a prospect 
of India becoming an important producer of 
zinc ore in the future. Important silver-lead- 
zino deposits occur at Baw^wln, In Tawngpeng 
State, one of the Northern 8han States in Upper 
Burma. The mines are connected with the 
Maadalay-Lashio Branch of the Burma railwasrs 
by A narrow<|piuge line 61 miles long, the lines 
meeting at Manhpwe. which is about 544 miles 
frcHD Rangoon. They were worked for many 
centuries by the Chinese for silver, and have 
long been miown to contain zinc ore; until 
i^eoently* however* no serious attempt appears 


to have been made to market the ore for its slno 
values. In 1007 the present undertaking was 
started by the Burma Mines, Ltd., with the 
idea of recovering the lead from the old slag 
heaps left by the Chinese, estimated at 126,000 
to 160,000 tons , and later to work the deposit. 
Smelting operations on these slags were first 
carried out at Mandalay, but later the worte 
were transferred to Namtu, abont 18 miles 
below the mines on the narrow-gauge railway. 
The deposits, which comprise an area of about 
2,590 acres, have now been taken over by the 
Burma Corporation, Ltd., 18,650 tons of zinc 
concentrates were produced by the Burma 
Corporation, Ltd., in the Northern Shan States 
during 1924. The exports of these concentrates 
during the year amounted to 15,192 tons, valued 
at Es. 11,60,449 (£83,486). During the year 
the mill flow sheet of this Company was modified 
to permit of the production of a marketable zinc 
concentrate, and an increased output is to be 
anticipated during 1925. 

Gem Stones. — The only precious and semi- 
precious stones at* present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline, 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite 
and amber. Amber has already been referred 
to ; of the rest only the ruby, sapphire and 
jadeite attain any considerable value in produc- 
tion and the export of the latter has declined 
owing to the disturbances in China, which is 
the chief purchaser of Burmese Jadeite. The 
output of diamonds is comparatively unimport- 
ant. The output of the ruby mines in 1924 
was only 101,097 carats or less than half the 
average annual quantity produced during the 
two preceding quinquennial periods. In 1922 
an exceptionallv valuable ruby of nearly 28 
carats was found of rare size and quality. 

Wolfram. — Owing to the continued depies' 
Sion in the wolfram market, Tungsten ore is now 
nowhere extracted except in the Tavoy district, 
where it occurs chiefly as a constituent of 
mixed concentrates. The production of wol- 
fram decreased considerably from 872 tons, 
valued at Es. 4,79,693 (£31,979), in 1923 to 739 
tons, valued at Es. 3,41,381 (£24,659). 

Radio-active Minerals.— The General Re- 
port of the Director of the Geological Survey 
of India for 1913 includes a brief report by 
R. 0. Burton on an occurrence of pitchblende 
at mica mines near Singar, Gaya district, 
Bengal. The pitchblende occurs as rounded 
nodules in a pegmatite that is intrusive in 
mica schists. Other minerals occurring in the 
pegmatite are mica, trinlite, ilmenite, tour- 
m^ne, and uranium ochre ; whitish colum- 
blte, zircon, and torbemite have also been 
recorded. Of these minerals triplite is stated^ 
to be the commonest. 

The importance of the find of uranium oxide 
Impregnating the triplite led to the discovery 
of weathered pitchblende, and as the pits were 
dee]>ened tiie weathering became less and lesi 
until pure pitchblende was obtained. In the 
(ilx months from July 1013 to February 1914. 
eight hundredweight of pitchblende was obtained 
from Abrakhl Hill together with six tons of 
uranium earth debris, five to six hundred tons 
of triplite and two tons of tantalite. These ores 
were raised under a prospecting license in respect 
of Abrakhi Hill afone and in March 19X4* 
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mining lease for thirty years was obtained In 
respect of si xty square miles of the Sfngar estate . 
The first intention was to work only the five 
square miles round AbrakhI and a syndicate | 
was formed for this purpose, which on the out- 
break of war, was refused a Trading License! 
on account of the German element in it. ! 

Labour in Mines. 

The question of the labour supply presents 
difficulties which are not encountered in coun- 
tries where mining is a special calling. The 
majority of the persons working at the Indian 
coal mines are agriculturists, and the supply of 
labour, as experience has recently shown, 
depends to a material extent on the condition 
of the agricultural industry. ** The major por- 
tion of those employed,** says a report by the 
Department of Statistics, ** are the aboriginal 
Dravidians from the mountainous country 
of Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces, 
but a largo number of other castes is also em- 
ployed, particularly in the outlying fields. 
The majority of the workmen follow the vocation 
of agriculture as well as mining and return 
to their homes during the period of sowing 
and reaping, the result being that at such times 
the output of many of the mines is greatly 
restricted. At the Makum collieries of the 
Assam Bailway and Trading Company, where 


the labour question continues to be a very 
difficult one, nearly a third of the total labour 
force are Hekranls, Chinese, and Nepalese. 
The Chinese have, however, proved unsatli- 
factory, and It is unlikely that they will In future 
be recruited.** With the increase In the dentil 
Of working the need for a skilled mining elMS 
will become accentuated, and If the price of coal 
remains at a sufficiently nigh level, further deve- 
lopment in the intrrauction of coal-cutting 
plants may take place. During the period of 
high prices some nine years ago cutting plants 
were introduced In order to augment the output. 
These worked successfully, but the cost proved 
to be high and as labour conditions improved 
the machines were discarded. 

The average number of persons employed 
in the coal-fields during the year 1924 showed 
a slight increase over the figures for 1923, whilst 
the average output per person showed a consi- 
derable improvement, from 97*8 tons in 1923 to 
103*5 tons during tho year under review ; the 
figure fo; 1919 was 111*06 tons. The number 
of deaths by accident was considerably less 
than in the preceding year, and was. in fact, 
equal to the average figures for the quihqu3nnlal 
period 1919-23 viz 274. Tho corresponding 
death-rate was 1*34 per thousand persons em- 
ployed, tho figure for tho preceding year 1923 
being 1*81 per thousand. 


Average number of persons employed dally in the Indian Coalfields during the year 
1928 and 1924 



Number 

employ 

1923. 

[)f persons 
ed daily. 

1924. 

Output 
per person 
employed, 
in tons. 

Number 
of deaths 
by 

accident. 

Death- 
rate per 
1,000 
persons 
employed . 


Assam 

3,901 

4,464 

76 0 

10 

2-2 

Baluchistan 

1,195 

1,108 

3G'6 

11 

9*9 

Bengal 

44,251 

43,621 

116*3 

64 

1-2 

Bihar and Orissa 

123,554 

128,679 

109-6 

144 

1*1 

Burma 

167 

23 

n-i 



Central India 

2,702 

3,157 

74-6 

1 ” 14 

4*4 

Central Provinces 

9,8.57 

8,125 

83-6 

8 

•9 

Hyderabad 

13,558 

13,590 

47'4 

So 

2*2 

Punjab 

1,544 

1,.57.> 

r>] 1 

3 

1*9 

Bajputana 

99 

! 120 

182*3 

•• 

•• 

Total . . 

200,878 

204,462 

1 

274 

•* 

Average .. 



103-5 


1*84 


Bibliography.— 'Beport of tho Chief In- \ by L. Leigh Fermor, Officiating Director, Geolo- 
speotor of Mines in India, under the Indian glcal Survey of India. Note on the Mineral 
Minei Act (Yin of 1901) lor 1924, by the Production of Burma In 1922. Monographs 
Officiating Chief Inspector of Mines. Beport 1 on Mineral Besources published by tbe Imperial 
on the Mineral Production of India daring 1924 1 Institute. 
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Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 416 Share and Stock Broken 
in Bombay. They carry on business in the 
Brokers* Hall, bought in 1809 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers* Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities 

E romoted throughout the Presidency of Botro* 
ay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
ttgolattons framed by the Board of Directors 
and ^proved by the general body of Brokers. 
I^e Board has the power to fix the rates in 
times of emergencies. The official address 
of the Secretary is Dalai Street, Fort* Bombay. 

At flnt the admittance fee for a broker was 
Es« 5 which was gradually raised to Ks. 7,000. 
The fee for the Broker’s card has increased 
and it was recently sold by public auction for 
Es. 21,800. The rules of the Association were 
revised in October 1916 and from the New Year 
the purchaser ot snares has to pay the 
stamp and transfer fee Instead of the seller. 
There are two classes of Exchange Brokers, 
Europeans and Indians, the latter being certi- 
fied for recognition by the native Stock Ex- 
change. Business In Government Paper and 
all other Trustees* Authorised Securities is 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, but in the street outside the hall. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
In .Apollo Street, known as the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer functions older body ; it was revived in 
1922 but complaint was made that it did very 
littlei if any business. 

Committee of Enquiry. — In 1923 the Gov- 
ernment of Itombay appointed a Committee to 
enquire into the constitution, government, cus- 
toms, practices, rules, regulations and methods 
of business of the Native Share and Stock Brok- 
ers* Association of Bombay and to investigate 
any such complaints of the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid matters or any other matter appertain- 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to protect the investing public against the 
interested or irregular control cf business to 
formulate such definite proposals for the future 
constitution, control, direction and regulation 
of tlM aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 

The Committee issued a report early in 1924 
signed by all the members save one who appen- 
ded a minority report. The majority report 
made several important recommendations for 
reform, notably one aimed at the prevention of 
comers and another for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate complaints against the brokers on 
the part of the public. The Association, how- 
ever, adopted the minority report which leaves 
the constitution and practice of the Exchange 
very little modified. 

In the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
Bl>eculation In certain mill scrips. The market 
was tremendously oversold, the usual crisis 
ensured, leading to the temporary closing of the 
Exchange and the suspension of all dealings, 


and a public agitation for thorough reform 
arose. The brokers were at first unwilling to 
yield to this demand. But a threat of Govern- 
ment iutfjrvention and control altered their 
attitude. In the end, thev submitted new 
draft rules under which wild speculation will 
be discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
as tliat indicat-tul above will be unlikely. These 
liave been considered by Government and will 
probably be approved and adopted. 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market 
had its meeting place in various gullies in the 
business quarter and was under no control 
except that of established market custom. 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso- 
ciation was formed, a building was leased 
in New China Bazar Street now called Eoyal 
Exchange Place, a representative committee 
was formed, and the existing trade customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the con- 
duct of business. Admittance as a member 
of the Stock Exchange is by vote of the com- 
mittee, and the entrance fee Is at present 
Its. 600. The market custom differs very materi- 
ally from that of most other Stock Exchange! 
since there are no settlement days, delivery is 
due the second day aft-er the contract is passed 
and sales of securities are effected for the most 
part under blank transfers. Another difference 
in procedure as compared with the London 
Stock Exchange is that there are no ** Jobhera ** 
in the Calcutta market. The Dealers who 
take their place, more or less, are not compelled 
to quote a buyer's and a seller's rate and are 
themselves Brokers as well as dealers, calling 
upon the Banks and other clients and competing 
with Brokers. 

There are about 150 members, besides outside 
brokers, the former consisting of European, 
Jewish, Marwari, and Bengalee firms. The 
Marwarls predominate. The volume of bona 
fide Investment business is comparatively 
small and insufficient for the number of Brokers. 
The principal business transacted on the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange is connected with 
the shares in Jute Mills. Coal Companies, 
Tea Companies registered in India, Miscel- 
laneous Industrial concerns (such as Paper, 
Flour, Sugar). Railway and Transit Compan- 
ies and Debentares, the latter comprising 
those of Industrial concerns and Trustees. 
Investment Seenrities, namely. Municipal and 
Port Trust Debontures. The association has an 
honorary secretary and is not at present 
affiliated to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

The Madras Stock Exchange sitnatedat No. p 
Broadway (in Tata Industrial Bank Buildings) 
consists of about 100 Members of which 26 
are working Members. It was opened on 6th 
April 1920 and deals principally in Mill shares. 
Business is regulated by rules drawn up by the 
Directors. There is a Board of arbitration. 
There is an admittance membership card 
of Rs. 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
Rs. 100. The original 100 members were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
working members have deposited a seouiity of 
Bs. 8,000, 
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* Chambers of Commerce. 


Modem commerce Id lodla was built up by 
merobants from the west and was for a long 
time entirely In their hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associ- 
ations were formed by them lor its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active In other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membershij) 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Mercliants* 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are In no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce In 1912, 
realising the increasing attention doinaiidcd 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an East India Section ** of 
their organization. The Indian Chanrbers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination on their part to enter into such | 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with wliat seemed locally to be 
Immediate requirements iu particular matters. 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading milJowiicr and public citizen 
of Bombay, which alms at effecting great 
improvement !n strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fazulbhoy s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Ohristuias 
holiday season in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. (now 
the Hon. Sir) B. E. Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants' (^mber, presided, 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the first 
bnstness was the election ojt Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currlmbhoy as the first President. The Con- 
gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
AnMMdated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 


take the heoessary steps to get the Association 
registei^d and to enrol members and carry o" 
work. The Congress also approved of the draf*^ 
constitution. 

The following are the principal wagraphs 
of a Memorandum of Association of the new 
Associated Chamber as approved by the Con- 
gress ; — 

I. The name of the Chamber will be “Thb 
Assooiated Indian Chahber ov Comksrob." 

II. The Registered Office Of the Chamber 
will be In Bombay. 

III. The objects for which the Chamber is 
establisiied are : — 

(а) To discuss and consider questions 
conccrnlT'g and affecting trade, com- 
ivercc, manufactures, and the shipping 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 

(б) To communicate the opinions of the 
('hambers of Commerce and otlier 

I Commercial Associations or Bodies 

separately or unitedly, to the Govern- 
ment or to the various departments 
thereof, by letter, memorial, deputa- 
tion or otherwise. 

(7) To petition Parliament or the Govern- 
ment of India or any Local Govern- 
ment or authority on any matter 
aifecting trade, commerce, manu- 
facture or shipping. 

(d) To prepare and promote in Parliament 
or in the Legislative C/Ouncils of India, 
both linpcTial and Provincial, Bills in 
the interest of trade, commerce, 
manufactures, and shipping of the 
country and to oppose measures which 
in the opinion of the Chamber, are 
likely to be injurious to those interests. 

(e) To attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 

(/) To have power to establish an office, 
either in Englaml or in any part of 
British India with an Agent there- 
in order to ensure to the various 
Chambers early and reliable Infor- 
mation on matters affecting their 
interests and to facilitate communi- 
cation between the Chamber or Indivi- 
dual chambers and the Government 
or other public bodies, and generally 
to conduct and carry on the affairs of 
the Chamber. 

(jf) To organise Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Aisociations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the Country. 
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(h) To convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Eesolution of the Chamber. 

(i) To do all such other things as may be 
incidental or conducive to the above 
objects. 

The Articles of Association provide for 
the management of the Chamber by an Exe- 
cutive Council composed of a President, Vice- 
President, and ten other members elected at the 
annual meeting of the Associated Chamber, the 
Executive Council to present a report and 
statement of accounts at each annual meeting. 


The Articles declare the number of members of 
the Associated Chamber not to exceed one 
hundred, and the Executive Council are given 
power to elect honorary members. •'There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
February,” or at some other time, and ** semi- 
annual or special meetings . . . may be 
convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisition of one-third of the total number of 
members addressed to the Secretary ...” 

The following are details of the principal 
Chambers of Commerce and kindred CK>die8 in 
India at the present time : — 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834. Its headquarters are In Calcutta. 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the city are the Eoyal Exchange, 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse A!s£K>ciation, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal Chamber 
is registered with a declaration of member- 
ship of 800. Its objects are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of trade “in 
particular in Calcutta.” There are two classes 
of members. Permanent (Chamber and Asso- 
ciate) and Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, raiiway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 

The following are the ofiice bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1925-26 ; — 

President, — Mr. Kenneth Campbell, M.L.C., 
(Messrs. Shaw, Wallace & Co.) 

Vice-President. — Mr. B. E. C. Kddis, M.L.C. 
(Messrs. GUlanders, Arbuthnot Co.) j 

Committee. — Mr. W. Clark, (Chartered : 
Bank of India, Australia and China); 
Mr. G. L. Colvin, C.H., c.m.o., p.s.o., (East] 
Indian Hallway) ; Sir William Currie j 
(Messrs. Mackiimon Mackenzie & Co.);j 
Mr. T. W. Eowding (Messrs. Turner Morri- 
son & Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. D. S. K. Greig (Messrs. 
Begg, Dunlop and Co.) ; Mr. J. Jleid Kay 
(Messrs. James Finlay & (>>., I.td.) ; and 
Mr. H. O. Law (Messrs. Birkmyrc Bros.) 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr. H. M. 
Haywood, o.i.K. Assu. Becietaries. — Mr. D. K. 
Cunnison and Mr. A. 0. Daniel. 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
returning representatives, and the representa- 
tives returned for the current year : — 

Council of State. — The Hon’ble Sir William 
Currie, Kt. 


Bengal Legislative Council. Mr. P. H. 

Browne, O.B.E. (Messrs. Mackinnon Mac- 
kenzie & Co.), Mr. Kenneth Campbell 

(Messr. Shaw WaUace & Co.), Mr. B. E. G. 
Eddi8(Mes8r8. Gillanders.Arbuthnot & Co.), 
Mr. Geo. Morgan (Morgan, Walker A Co.), 
Mr. P. Parrott (Messrs. Kilburn A Co.) 
and Mr. C. B. Chartres (Messrs. Burn A Co. 
Ltd.). 

Calcutta Port Commission. — Sir Willoughby 
Carey (Messrs. Bird A Co.), Sir William 
Currie (Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie A 
Co.), Mr. B. E. G. Eddis, M.L.C. (Messrs. 
Gillanders, Arbuthnot A ("o.), Mr. H. C. 
Edmondson (Messrs. Turner, Morrison A 
Co., Ltd.) Mr. J. A. Tassic (Messrs, .lames 
Finlay A Co., Ltd.) and Mr. H. B. Whitby 
(Messrs. Kilburn A Co.) 

Calcutta Municipal Corporation. — Mr. W. R 
C. Brlerlcy, (Messrs. Shaw Wallace A Co.)> 
Mr. J. Campbell Forrester, M.L.C. (Smith 
Forrester A Co.), Mr. Geo. Morgan, M.L.o* 
(Morgan, Walker A Co.), Mr. Norman R* 
Luke (James Luke A Sons), Mr. H. G. Pooler 
(John Dickinson A Co., Ld.), Mr. D. C. 
Stewart- Smith, Octa\’ius Steel A Co., Ld.) 
Bengal Boiler Commission. — Messrs. J. Wil- 
liamson (Kinnison .Tute Mills Co., Ltd., No. 
2), H. H. Reynolds (Andrew Yule A Co.) 
and H. E. Skinner (Jessop A Co., Ltd.) 

Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum . — 
Mr. H. C. Edmondson (Turner, Morrison A 
Co., Ltd.). 

Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission. — Messrs, 
T. M. Shewell (Burn A Co., Ltd.) and G. 
Robertson (Union Jute Ck>y/8, S. Mill.) 

Calcutta Improvement Trust. — Mr. Geo. Mor- 
gan, M.L.C., (East Indian Railway.) 

The Qiamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less iiuportance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors' Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal (Jhamber of Commerce:— 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Assooia 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal 
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cutta Marine Insurance Agents' Association, 
The Amne. Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers' Asso- 
ciaticm, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers’ Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric 
Brokers* Association, Baled Jute Shippers* Asso* 
elation, Calcutta Jute Dealers* Association, 
Calcutta Liners* Conference^ Calcutta Hides 
and Skins Shii^s* Association, Northern 
India Tanners* Federation, Indian Indigo Asso- 
ciation, Indian Lao Association for Eesearch 
and Calcutta Accident Insurance Association. 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustjpent of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personaliy 
or by agent or otherwise In Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- j 
ber acts as the Eegistrar of the Tribunal, which 1 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 1 


bers as may, from time to time, annually of 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 

The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Heasurers Department controlled by a special 
committee. It includes a Superintendent (Mr. R. 
Ellis), Deputy Superintendent (Mr. A. H. Lrgg), 
Head Office Manager (Mr. C. O. Smith) and lour 
Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. J. G. Smyth), 
A. H. Mathews, and G. 0. G. Smyth, E. H. W. 
Wootten and the staff at the time of the last 
official returns consisted of 112 officers. The usual 
system of work for tiie b{u»eilt of tile trade of the 
port Is fcllowed. The Department has its own 
provident ftmd and compassionate funds and 
Measurers* Club. The Chamber does not assist 
in the preparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current^ 
and Its Monthly b'upplement, and also publishes 
a large number of statistical circulars of various 
descriptions in addition to a monthly abstract 
of proceedings and many other circulars on 
matters under digcugsloD. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay 
Chamber, as set forth in their Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good ; to promote 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify Inform- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest ; to obtaih the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general: to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, aasistlng to form a code of practice for 
simplifsring and facilitating business ; to com- 
municate with the publio authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules. According to the latest 
returns, the number of Chamber members 
ji 141 and the number of Associated members 
is 8. Of these numbers lO represent banking 
institutions, 7 shipping agencies and companies, 
.8 firms of solicitors, 8 railway companies, 0 
insniance companies, 16 engineers and contrac- 
tors, 93 firms engaged in general mercantile 
business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for ejection to membership by 


ballot. The Chamber member's subscription Is 
Rs. 860 and the Associate member's snbsmption 
is Rs. 300 per annum. Gentlemen distinguished 
for public services, or " eminent in commerce 
and manufactures," may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and viBltlng 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the chairman and 
deputy-chairman and seven members. The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham* 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 
A general meeting of the Chamber most be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
a specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as foUows 
to various public bodies ; — 

The Council of State, one representative* 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, two representatives. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
the City of Bombay, one member, elected for 
two years. 

Board of Trustees of the Fort of Bombay, 
five members, elected for two years. 
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Tbe following are the ofBcen of the Ohambei 
lor the year 1925-26 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies 

Chairman. — V. A. Grantham, Esq., m.l.o. 

Deputy Chairman, — J. A. Kay, Esq., m.l.o. 

Committee. — The Hon. Sir Arthur Froom, Kt., 
J. R. Abercrombie, Esq., A. K. Graham, 
Esq., R. Mcljcan, Esq., A. B. Morrison, Esq.. 
G. Sugdury, Esq., and L. F. Tucker, Esq. 

Secretary : Mr. R. J. F. Sullvan. 

Bepreeentaiivee onr— 

Council of State; The Hon’blo Sir Arthur 
Froom, Kt. 

Bombay Legislative Council : J. R. Abercrom- 
bie, Esq., and V. A., Grantham, Esq. j 

Bombay Port Trust : Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt., | 
M.L.O., A. K. Graham, Esq., T. E. 
Cunningham, Esq., V. A. Grantham, Esq., 
M.L.O., F. C. Annesloy, Esq. 

Bombay Improvement Trust : Harry T. 
Gorrie, Esq. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation : A. J. Ray- 
mond. 

Sydenham College of Commerce Adviswy 
Board : Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt., M.L.O., L.F. 
Tucker, Esq. 

Representative on the Railway Committee : 
O. I. P. — ^F. 0. Annesley, Esq. 

B. B. & 0. 1.— F. C. Annesley, Esq. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: 
B. Brown, Esq. 

St. George* s Hospital Advisory Committee i 
0. H. Goodall, Esq. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee ; V. A. 
Grantham, Esq. 

Empire Cotton Orotving Corporation : Osborne 
Marshall, Esq. 

Advisory Committee to the Director of Deve- 
lopment: E. 0. Reid, Esq. 

Auaciliary Force Advisory Committee: H. R. 
Watson, Esq. 

Ex, Officers Association, {India) : V. A. Gran- 
tham, Esq., M.L.O. (Ex-Oflicc.) 

Bombay Tdephone Co. : A. B. Morrison, Esq, 

Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration I 
m commercial disputes. Rules for tUs have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases dven by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the; 
Chamber and the system avoids tbe great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special department of tbe Bombay Chamber 
is its Statlstioal Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great, 
importance to tbe conduct of commerce. 
The departiment consists of fourteen Indian 1 
olsrks who, by tbe authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
OostomB authorities. They compile all the 
statlstioal information in onnection with the 
trade of the port, in both export and import 


divisions, which it is i desirable to recoM. 
Ko other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri* 
vai Return which shows tbe receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports ot 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of tbe cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Three statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton, 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yams, metals, kerosine oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches,* wines and other sundry goods. 
The third statement is headed, ** Movements 
of Piece-Good* and Yam by Rail," and show 
the despatches of imported and local manufac- 
tured piece-goods and yam from Bombay to 
other centres of trade served by the railways. 

The " Weekly Return " issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important designations of merchandise. 
A return of "Current Quotations" is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of tbe 
FiOgUsh mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

Tbe annual reports of tbe Chamber are 
I substantial tomes in which tbe whole of the 
I affairs of tbe Chamber and tbe trade of tbe 
I port during tbe past year are reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 18, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
are issued by these officers with tbe authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
as to tbe measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages. Tbe measurers 
are in attendance on tbe quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 
season are on duty early and late. The certi- 
ficates granted show the following details ; — 

(a) The date, hour and place of measurement 

(5) tbe name of the shipper ; 

(c) tbe name of the vessel ; 

(d) the port of destination ; * 

(e) the number and description of packager ; 

(/) the marks ; 

(g) tbe measurement, and* in the case of 
goods shipped by boats; 

{K) the registered number of the boat 

(t) tbe name of the tindal. 

1 Certificates of weight and of origin are also 
[issued by the Chamber, 
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Bombay MiUowners* Association. 

Tbe Bombay MUlowners* Association was 
established in 1875 and its objects are as fol* 
lows : — 

(a) The protection of the interests ol 
millowners and users of steam water 
and/or electric power in India. 

(5) The promotion of good reiations be- 
tween the persons and bodies using 
such power. 

(o) The doing of all those acts and things 
by which these objects may be 
furthered. 

Any individual partnership or company* 
owning one or more mill or mills or one or 
more press or presses or one or more ginning 
or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
water, electric and/or other power is eligible 
for membership, members being elected by 
ballot. Every member is entitled to one vote 
for every complete sum of Es. 50 paid by him 
as annual subscription. 

The membership of the Association in 1924 
numbered 97. 

The following is the Committee for 1924 : — 

N. N. Wadia, Esq., c.i.i:. (Chairman), llatan- 
si D. Morarji, Esq., Deputy Chairman), 
Sir I). M. Petit, Bart., The Hou’bie Sir 
D. E. Wacha, Kt., Sir Eazulbhoy Our- 
rinibhoy, Kt., C.b.e., Sir Vi(!tor Sassoon, 
Bart., H. E. Commissariat, Es(i., A. Gtiddis, 
Esq., J. A. Kay, Esq., M.L.o., II. P. Mody, 
Esq., Lalji Naranji, Esq., M.L.C., J.B. Petit, 
Esq., The Hon’blo Mr. Munrnohandas 
llamji, N. B. Saklatvala, Esq., c.i.e., 

• S. 1). Saklatvala, Esq., H. H. Sawyer, 
Esq., E. E. Stileman, Esq., E. Stones, 
Esq., O.B.E., Madhavjl D. Thaekersey, 
Esq., C. K. Wadia, Esq., C.I.E., T. Watts, 
Esq., T. Maloney, Esq., M.C., A.M.O.T., 
Secretary. J. P. Wadia, Esq., B.A., Aset. 
Secretary. 

The following are the Association’s Ke- 
presentatives on public bodies : — 

Bombay LegUlaiive Council i Mr. C. N. 
Wadia, o.i.e.,m.l.o. 

Bombay Port Trust : Hr. N. B. Saklatvala, 
O.I.B. 

CUy of Bombay Improvemenl Trust: Mr. 
N. N. Wadia, o.i.B. 

ViUoria Jubilee Technical InstUute : Messrs. 
Jebangir B. Petit and liataiisi I>. Mo- 
rarji. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission : 
Messrs. K. B. Saklatvala, o.i.e., and 
W. A. Sutherland. 

Advisory Board of Sydenham College of 
ComrMTce arxA Economics: Mr. S. B. 
Saklatvala. 

Central Cotton Committee : Mr. J. A. Kay, 
M.L.o. 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com^ 
miUee: Mr. Jebangir B. Petit. 

Bombay Technical and Industrial Edu- 
cational Committee: Mr. J. A. Kay, 
MJ..O. 

Royal Institute of Science Advisory Com- 
mUtee: Mr. J A. Kay, 
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League of Nations — Commissions < 0 / En- 
quiry : Mr. J. A. Kay, 

O. I.P. Railway Advisory CommiUsei Mr. 

A. Geddls. 

B. 7?. & C. T, Railway Advisory CommUlm i 
Mr. Munmohandas Bamjl. 

Bombay Municipal CorporatUtnxyii* H. 
Mody, 

The Office of the Association is located in 
Sohrab House, Hornby Boad, Fort, Bombay* 
and the telephone number Is 25360. 

Millowners* Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd 

The Millowners* Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, Ltd., was registered on 80th June 1924, ai 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Association is located in 
Sohrab House, Hornby Hood, Bombay. 

The objects of the Association are : — 

(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay 
compensation or damages to workmen 
employed by them or their dependents, 
for injuries or aoddonts, fatal or other- 
wise, arising out of and in the course 
of their employment ; (5) the insurance 
of members of the Company against loss 
or damage by or incidentid to fire, 
lightning, etc.; and (e) to reinsure or 
in any way provide for or against the 
liability of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered Into 
by the Company, and generally to 
effect and obtain re-insurances, counter- 
insurances and counter-guarantees, etc., 
etc., etc. 

The Association consisted of 59 members on 
1st November 1925. 

All members of the Millowners* Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company, 
Non-members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill- 
owners* Association. 

llie affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion are under the control of a Board of Blre- 
tors. 

The present Directors arc: — 

Mr. N. N. Wadia, Esq., c.i.K. (on leave), 
Chairman, Ratansl D. Morarji Esq., (Ag.), 
Capt. E. V. Sassoon, Mr. J. A. Kay, Mr. 
C. N. Wadia, Mr. Munmohandas llamji, 
Mr. G . M. Rose, and Mr. B. K. Mantrl, 

B. A., Bar-at-Law, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Indian Merchants* Chamber. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber was estab- 
lished in the year 1907. Its objects are : — 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among business community on 
all subjects connected with the com- 
mon good of Indian men^nts. 

(5) To secure organised action on all subjects 
relating to the interests of the Indian 
business oommimlty dir^ly and In* 
directly. 
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(e) To promote the objects of the Indian 
business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 

id) To collect and disseminate statistical 
and other information seciiriiigthe pro- 
motion of the objects of the Chamber 
and to make efforts for the spread of 
commercial and economic knowledge. 

(e) To take all steps which may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests l>y the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof 
or by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to secure 
the welfare of tho business community 
in all respects. 

(/) To make representations to Local Centra 1 
or Imperial authorities. Executive 
or Legislative on any matter affecting 
trade, commerce, manufacture or ship- 
ping, banking or insurance. 

ig) To undertake by arbitration the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
mercliants and busiiiessmcn and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect of 
disputes arising in the course of trade, 
industry or transport, and to secure 
the services of expert technical and 
other men to that end if necessary or 
desirable. 

(A) To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support establishments and insti- 
tutions for such purposes. 

(0 To undertake special enquiries and action 
for securing redress for legitimate 
grievances of any branch of trade or 
industry as also all such other actions 
as may be conducive to the extension 
of trade, commerce or manufactures, 
or incidental to the attainment of the 
above objects. 

(i) To secure the interests and well-being 
of the Indian business communities 
abroad. 

ik) And generally to do all that may be 
necessary in the interests of tlie reali- 
sation of the above objects of the 
Chamber directly or indirectly. 

There are three classes of members: — 

(1) Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (3) Honorary. 

(1) There are three classes of ordinary 
members : — 

to) — Besidents of Bombay and its suburbs 
who will have to pay Jls. 7r> as 
annual subscription ; but Joint stock 
Companies will have to pay Bs. 100 
per year. 

(A)— Mofussil members who will have to 
pay Bi. S5 as annual subscription. 

Col^AasoolationB which will have to pay 
Bt. 12ft as annual subsoription. 


Admission Fee : — All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Bs. 100 as admission fee 
which is credited to a capital fund of 
tho Chamber and not expended on revenue 
account except with the consent of the general 
body. 

(2) Patrons: — Indian firms or Individual 

Indian merchants can join as Patrons, 
Firms will have to pay Bs. 6.000 
and individuals Bs. 2,500 as don- 
ation, the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a capital fund which shall 
not be expended on revenue account 
but the interest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue account. 

(3) Honorary members : — Gentlemen dis- 

tinguished for public services or emi- 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the aims 
and objects of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on 
tho recommendation of the Com- 
mittee and as such sliall be exempted 
from paying subscriptions. They 
shall not bo entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall they 
be eligible to serve on the Committee. 

Any Indian gentleman, firm or association 
engaged in mercaiitilo pursuits or interested in 
trade and commerce desiroiis of joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership. 

The following bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber : — 

The Grain Merchants’ Association (which 
is a member). 

Tho Hindustani Native Merchants' Associa- 
tion (which is a member). 

The Bombay Bice Mercharts’ Association. 

The Bombay Yam, Copper and Brass Native 
Merchants' Association. 

The Mauritius Shippers’ Association. 

The Bombay Shroff Association. 

The Bbmbay Diamond Merchants* Association. 

The Bombay Pearl Merchants * and Jewellers’ 
Association. 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd. 

The Bombay Paper and Stationery Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

The Ghee Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 

The Jai)an and Shanghai Silk Merchants’ 
Association, Bombay. 

The Sugar Merchants’ Association. 

The Indian Katch Mamifacturers’Association. 

Under the Montagu -Chelmsford Befonns, the 
Chamber has the right of electing one represen- 
tative on tlie Indian Legislative Assembly and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Chamber also has the right to elect five represen- 
tatives on the Bombay Port Trust and one re- 
presentative on the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration. 
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The following are the 0!nce-bearer» of the 
Indian Merchants* Chamber for the year 1925 : — 

The Hon’blo Mr. Phiroze C. Scthna, o.b.e., 
(Prendent). 

B, F. Madoij, Esq. {Vice’-Pr€3iden1). 

(Memberft.) 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., C.t.e., 
M.B.E., M.L.A. 
lAljl Naranji, Esq., M.L.n. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Manniohandas Eamji. 
SlrEazulbhoy Ciirriiiibhoy, o.n.E. 

Jehangir Boinanji Prtit, Esq. 

S. N. Poelikljaiiawalla, lOsq. 

Laxmidas Eowjpo Tairsee, Esq. 

Jshwardas T^ikshmldas, Esq., .i.r. 

Manliarlal Vrajdas Mercliaut, E.sq. 

Madhowji Baniodar Tliukersi'y, ICsq. 
Gulabehand Devehaiid .Biaveri, Esq, 

Eazal Ibraliiin Baliiiiitiillu, Es(|. 

.Tamiiada.s Dwarkadas. Esq. 

Professor Khushal T. Shah. 

H. P. Mody, Esq. 

Matliradas Vissoiiji Kliimji, Esq. 

D(‘Vidas Madhowji Tliakcr.sey, l''.sq. 

S. B. Billinioria, JCs<i. 

Vithaldqs Danuxlar (lovlndji, Esq. 

Mavjl Govitidji Slu'th, Esq, 

Kapllram H. Vakil, Esq. 

Husain Sulemaii Milha, Esq. 

Kaikobad ('owasji Dinshaw, Esq. 

(Co-ojyfrd ^f(’mberH.) 

Walchand Hfrachaiid, Esq. 

Batoiiscy DbaraTnsoy Morarjl, Esq. 
filrjaslianki'r B. 'L'rivedl, Esq. 

Mann Subedar, Esq. 

• M. M. ATiicrscy, Esq. 

(EX’Ojffido Member,) 

Mathuradas CanjI Mattanl, Esq. 

The following are the Chamber’s representa- 
tives on various public bodies: — 

Indian Legislative Assembly: Sir Pur- i 
shotamdas Thakurdas, o.i.E., m.p.e., m.l.a. 

Bombay Legislative Council ; Mr. I^lji 
Naranjl, m.l.o. 

Chamber** Representatives on the Board of 
Trustees of the Bombay Port Trust'. Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, o.i.e.. m.h.e., Mr. 
Bcvidas Madbavjl ’Pliackersey. Mr. Mathiira- 
das Canjl Mattani, Mr. Luxinidns B. Tairsey, 
Mr. Lalji Naranji, m.l.c. 

Chamber's Representative on the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation: Mr. Ishwardas 
Laxmidas. 

Representative on the Advisory Committee to 
the Bombay Development Department: Mr. 
Manu Subedar. 
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Representative on the Indian Central Cottor 
Committee: Sir Purshotamdas Tbakun 
das, 0.f.E.. M.B.E. 

Representative on (he Advisory Committee of 
the Royal Institute of Sconce in Bombay: Sir 
Purshotantdas Thakurdas, OJ.B., M.B.B. 

Representative, on the Adt.isory Committee of the 
Grant Medical College, Bombay: ,Mr, 
Maumohandas Baiuji. (Ex-ofliclo.) 

Secretary: Mr. J. K. Mehta, m.a. 

Assistant Secretary : A. H. Maru, b.A. 

The Chamber’s Anglo-Gujnratl Quarterly Is 
published In July, October, January and April, 

Bombay Native Piece-Goods 
Merchants' Association. 

The objects of the Association are as follow : — 

(rt) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the Merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof; (fr) to remove 
as far as it will bo within tlio powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difiiculties of 
tho piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade; (c) to col- 
lect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may bo deemed ad- 
visable for tho protection and advancement of 
objects of tho Association or any of them ; and 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may be re- 
I erred to for arbitration. 

The following arc the odlcc-bearers for the 
curnmt year : — 

Chairman — Mr. Manmohandas Kamji, J.P, 

Deputy Chairman. — Mr, Devi das Madbavjt 
Tbakersey, J.P. 

Bon. Joint Secretaries. — Messrs. Goculdas 
JIvraj Dayaland llurjlwan Walji. 

Bon. Treasurer. — Mr. I’ursbotam Lalji Trl- 
cumji. 

Grain Merchants* Association. 

The object of this body is ** to promote 
tlio interests of the merchants and to put the 
grain and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing." 
It is an influential body of large membership * 
The office holders for ths current year are as 
follows ; — 

Chairman. — Mr. Veljl Lakhamsi, B.A., ll.b. 

Vice’Chairman. — Mr. Purshotam Hlrjl. 

Bony. Secretary,— }IL t, Nathoo Gooverji. 

Secretary.— 'Hr. Uttamram Ambaram, B.A., 

LL.B. 

The address of the Association is 262, Maljld 
Bunder Boad. 


KABACHI. 


The abjects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth In terms similar 
to those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar. Honorary Memi^rship 
may be conferred upon ** any gentlemen interest- 
ed in the affairs and objects of the Chaml^r " 
subject to election by the majority of votes 
of members. All new members joining the 
Chamber pay Es. 500 entrance fee and the 


monthly subscription Is Bs. 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Bs. 5 per month. The 
affairs of the Chamber are managed by a com- 
mittee of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber as early 
In the year as possible. The Chamber elects 
a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
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Ooimel], three repieBentatWee on the Karachi i 
Port Trust and two on the Karachi Municipality. 
There were last year 75 members of the Cham- 
ber. The following are the offlcors for the cur- 
rent year:— 

Chairman — Mr. F. Clayton, o.i.E., h.l.o. 
(Flemingi Shaw & Go.). 

Vie^-Ohairman, — B, D. England, Esq. 
(Messrs. Grahams Trading Co., Ltd.). 

Committee, — Messrs. B, S. Backhouse (David 
Sassoon & Co., Ltd.), J, B. Baxter (Mac- 
kinnon Mackenzie <fe Co.), P, Crawford 
(Shaw, Wallace & Co,,), J. Morf (Volkart 
Bros.), W. M. Petrie (Balll Brothers), 
A. G, Bice (Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia and China), A, I. Sleigh (Borth-West- 
tern Ball way) and H, C. Whltchouse 
(Strauss & Co„ Ltd,) 

RepreientativeB on Bombay Legielative Cown- 
eil. — Mr. F. Clayton, m.l.O. 

Rejpreeeniatives on the Karachi Pori Trust . — 
jto*. F. Clayton, M.i.o., Mr, E, A. Pearson 
& Mr. J. B. Baxter. 

Bepresentatives on the Karachi Municipality . — 
Mr. F. B. Hawkes, O.b.B. & Mr. E. G. 
H. Mew burn. 


Secretary . — Major Alan Duguid, A.V.O., late 
B.A.F. 

Public Ufoosuror.— Major Alan Duguid (Ag.) 

The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives a special a^istance to mem- 
bers. The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate European surveyors for the 
settlements of disputes “as to the quality or 
condition of merchandise in which both parties 
desire the Chamber to do so." When two mem- 
i>ers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
I nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes In which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool hides and other merchan- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1836. All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership. Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per-pro for a firm is eligible. Members 
wvo are abseni/ f rom Madras but pay their subs- 
oriptlons may be represented in the Chamber 
by their powers-of-attorncy, as honorary mem- 
bers, subject to ballot Honorary members 
thus elected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members, lillection for membership 
as by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of 
two-thirds of the recorded votes being necessary 
to secure election. Every member pays an 
entrance fee of Bs. 100, provided that hanks, 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
represented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Bb. 100 once in ten years each. The subscrip- 
tions shall not exceed Bs. 300 per annum, pay- 
able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time in accordance with the state 
of the Chambers* finances. Absentees in Eu- 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor- 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee per 
month. Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem- 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-eiection without repay- 
ment of the entrance donation. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys the granting of certificates of origin and 
the registration of trade marks. One of the 
rules for the last named is ** that no trade 
mark on ticket shall be registered on behalf of an 
Indian firm trading under a European name.** 

The following publioations are issued by the 
Ohamber: — Madras Price Current and Biarket 
Bepbrt, Tonnage Schedule and Bfadras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Does Sohedule. 


There are 53 members and six honorary 
members of the Ohamber in the current year 
and the ofQcers and committee for the year are 
as follows : — 

Chairman. — Mr. T. M. Boss, m.l.c. 

Vice'Chairman . — Sir James Simpson, M.I.C. 

Conmmittee. — Mr. W. M. Browning, Mr. K. 
Kay, Mr. A. ,T. Leech, Mr. W. B. T. Mackay 
and Mr. C. E. Wood. 

The following are bodies to which the Cham- 
ber arc entitled to elect representatives, and the 
representatives elected fertile year: — 

Madras Legislative Council. — Mr. T, M. Boss 
and Sir James Simpson. 

Madras Port Trust. — Mr. T. M. Boss, Sir 
James Simpson, Mr. K.Kay and Mr. C, E. 
Wood. 

Corporation of Madras. — Mr. J. F. Jones and 
Mr. B. Lt'e. 

British Imperial Council of Commerce London 

— Sir Cordon Fr.wr, Kt. m.l.a. 

Secretary. — Mr. H. Waddington. 

Southern India Chamber. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
has its Begistered Oflftce in Madras. The ob- 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for such 
bodies, concerning the promotion of trade, 
especially In the Madras Presidency, ana the 
interests of members. Special objects are stated 
to be:— 

** To maintain a Library of books and pubn- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial Information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

** To establish Mnseums of commercial pfo* 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the CAiamber or in co-operation with others." 

There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual conditions as to eligi' 
billty for election prevail. 
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The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend* 
ment Act, 1916. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats In the Biadras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded tiie 
right of electing a representative to that body. 
TJnder the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, the 
Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
to the Madras (Corporation. Under the State AUl 
to Industries Act 192;i the (Chamber has the right 
to elect one member to the Hoard of Induatrh^s. 


The Chamber has 230 members on the rolls. 
President . — Sir M. Ct. Muthla (Chetty, m.l.A. 

Viee-PrmdetUs . — ^Dewan Bahadur Qovindas 
Chathoorbhujadas and Mr. C. Abdul Hakim 
Sahib, Bahadur. 

llomninj SerreUirks. — C. Copal Menou 
M.L.O., and Mahomed Musa Sait, M.L.O. 

Assistant Secretary. — P. 11. Nair, B.A., B. 
Com. 


UPPER INDIA CHAMBER. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered oiAce at Cawnpore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the next general meeting of the Chamber. 
Qentimen distinguished for public service, or 
emhieiit in commerce or manufactures, may be 
eiectod honorary members of the (Chamber by 
the members In a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber. There Is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows:— A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
pore, Hs. 2(}fi.a year; an individual member, 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Rs. 100 : firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
hall the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of fall rates. 

The afifairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
* which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees, of from four to seven members each, 
at trade centres where membership is suffici- 
ently numerous to justify the step. Such Local 
Committees have ^wer to communicate only 
with the Central Committee. 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes when Invited, to do so, members of the 
J’ribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 79 mem- 
bers, three honorary members and six affiliated 
members. 

The following are the officers : — 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce Commit- 
tee. President.— m. W. II. Watt, M.A., (British 
India Corporation, X.td); V we-President, Mr. 
A . L. Carnegie, ( British India Corporation, Ltd) : 
Members:— S. H. Taylor, (Messrs. Begg, 
Hutherland (^0., lAd . Mr. (i . M. Huiiter Thoms, 
(Muir Mills Co., Ltd.); Mr. B. West, (Atherton 
West and Co., Ltd.; Babu Ham Narain, (Cawn- 
pore), Mr. A. C. Prlnecv. (Cawnpore) ; Mr. J. P. 
Srivastava, M. »e., (Cawnpore) ; Mr. A. S. Knox, 
(Messrs, Ford & Macdonald Ltd) ; Mr. A. R. 
Smith, (Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
Clilna); Bepresentatim on the United Promnees 
Legislative Council— -^\r Thomas Smith, M.L.C., 
(Muir Mills Co., Ltd.), Mr. T. Covin Jones, M.L.O. 
(I). Waldle & Co., Ltd.) 

Secretary. — Mr. J. G. Eyan. 

Head Mr. B. N. Ghosnl. 


PUNJAB. ^ 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has Its The Managing 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care at Delhi and Laliore and the following are 
of mercantile Interests on the usual lines in the office bearers:- — 

Punjab, the North West Frontier Province win 

and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches C/mirman. Mr. V. h . Gray, M.L.O, 

at Amritsar and lAhore. Membership Is by nhnirmnn* Mr P Mukrrlce. 

ballot and Is restricted to Banks. Merchants Veputy Chairman. Mr. 

(wholesale >, Railways^and proprietors of^ large Members : Mr. Balj Nath Sayal (Crown Flour 


Industrial Interests. The entrance fee is Rs. 100 Delhi), Mr. D. N. Bbanja (Kerr, Tamick 

and the rate of subscription Rs. 180 per year, qq Delhi), Mr. V. H. Boalth (Traffic 
The Chamber returns one member to a seat on Manager, Commercial, N.W.Ry., Lahore), 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly ji^j. j Davidson (Messrs. Bird & Co., Lahore), 
with the Punjab Trades Association, and ^r. Basheshar Nath Khanna (The Cotton 
shares representation In the Indian Legislative Trading Syndicate, Lahore), Mr. T. K. 
Assembly with other Chambers which are pordyce (Allahabad Bank, Ld., Delhi), 
members of the Associated Chambers of m, laccbml Narain (I. D. Lachhmi Narain , 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, in the seat Am’ritoar): Mr. G. V. Lewis (New Egerton 
allotted to the Associated Chambers. The woollen Mills Co., lid., Dharlwal), Mr. 
Chamber is a member of the British Imperial Motiram Mehra (Messrs. Motlram Mehra & Co., 
Council of Commerce, London, and is repre* Amritsar). Mr. A. C. Mullen (The Amritsar 
sented in England by Sir James Walker, K.C.I.B. DistiUcry Company, Amrib^r), Mr. R. E. Grant- 
The Chamber Is also represented on the Muni- ctovan (The Delhi Flour Mills Co., Ld., Delhi), 
cipal Corporation of Amritsar and Delhi as Bahadur Ram Saran Dass, c.i.E., m.o.s., 
well as on the East Indian Railway Advisory lAbore). Mr. Shrl-Ram (Delhi Cloth & General 
Committee, Cawnpore, the Cotton Excise Mills Co.. Ld., Delhi), Mr. D. T. Simpson 
Duties Advisory Comn^ttee. Boml^y j and (Messrs. Turner Hoare <fc Co., Ld.. Lahore), 
the Auxiliary Forces Committees, Delhi A 


L''hoTe Military Areas. 


Secretary : Mr. E. 8. Hearn . 
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UNITED PROVINCES. 


Cawnpore. 

The number of members on register is 110 (79 
Local and 31 Mofussil). All the important com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the Provinces 
of Agra and Ondh are represented. 

Preaydent . — Rai Bah^ur Lala Bishambhar 
Nath, Proprietor of Sri Krishna Ginning 
Factory and Director of the Punjab National 
Bank, Ltd . , Cawnpore. 

Vice-Presidents . — Babu Sri Ram Khanna 
(Managing Director of Messrs, llamchandra 
Gurshai Mai Cotton Mills Co., I.td,, 
Lnclcnow); Ijala Ramkumar (of Messrs. 
Bamknmar Bameshwardass, Cawnpore.) 

Seeretary.-—Uai Bahadur Babu Vikrarnajit 
Singh, Advocate M.l.c., Director of British 
India Corporation, lAd., ('awnpore. 

Joint Secretary . — Babu Gur Prasad Kapoor 
(of Messrs. BastI Ram Mata Din, 
Cawnpore). 


Members of the Oommittce.—Babu Dwarka 
Prasad Singh, Cawnpore; Babu Kalka Pra- 
sad (of Messrs. Puttan Lai Gopi Narain), 
Cawnpore ; Babu Beharl Lai, Cawnpore ; 
Mr. 1. 1). Varshanie, Proprietor of the U. P. 
Glass Works, Ltd. , Bah Joie, District Morada- 
bad ; lala Jawahir Lai Jalny (of Messrs. 
Jainy Brothers), Cawnpore ; Mr. Hira Lai 
Khahna (of Messrs. Jwala Prasad Badha 
Krishan, Cawnpore) ; Mr. J, P. Srlvastava, 
Cawnpore ; Lala Bameshwar Prasad (of 
Messrs. Gar.ga Dhar Baij Nath), Cawnpore; 
Mr. vV. C. dc Noronha (of Messrs. M. X. de 
Noronha Sons), Cawnpore ; Lala 
Kedar Nath (of Me.“srs. Svirdar Mai Har- 
dat Rai), Cawnpore ; B. Krishna lal Gupta 
(of Messrs. Salig Ram Kalloonml, Cawn- 
porc), Rai Sahib Babu GoT>inath (of 
Messrs. Gopi Nath Chhanga Mai), Cawn- 
pore. 


BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headquarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
frien^y feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the province, to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
Individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber, Tlic following are 
affiliated bodies : — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents' Association, 
Rangoon Import Association, 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association. 
The Chamber elects representatives to tlie 
following public Bodies : — | 

Council of State. | 

Burma Legislative Council. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees, 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma University Council. 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Standing Advisory Committee on Communi- 
cations in Burma. 

Rangoon European Stipend Board, 
Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, Ran- 
goon. 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920. 

Standing Committee on the Imperial Idea. 
Local Railway Advisory Connell. 

Rangoon Water Supply Committee. 

Bigandet Home for Incurables. 


All British corporations, companies, firms or 
persons engaged or intc^rcsted in mcroantilc 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
shall be eligible to become CSiamber Members. 
Every non- British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, other 
than a subject of a State with which the British 
Empire was at War on September 19th, 1918, 
shall be eligible for election as an Associate Mem- 
ber. The annual subscription of each Gbambe/ 
Member shall be Rs. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs. 360 per annum. An 
entrance foe of Bs. 150 is payable by each new 
Member. Ofiflcials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province ot who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
intereste represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to ti»e 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations In ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It docs not 
publish any statistical returns. 

Secretary.— C.A. Cuttrlss, F.B.O.8., 

F.li.s.A. Hon. Magistrate. 

Representative on the Council of Sfofs.— 
Hon’ble Mr. W. A. W. Dawn. 

Representatives on the Burma Legi^^ive 
(7ojmcif.— Sir "Adam Ritchie, Kt., M.L.C., F. B- 
Wroughton, Esq., M.L.O. 

Representatives on ilic Rangoon Port Trust 
Board. ~^\T Adam Ritchie, Kt., W. T. Henry, 
Esq., J. W. Richardson, Esq., and J. R. Turner 
Esq. 

Representative on the Rangoon Municipal Com- 
mitfec.—yf. T. Howison, Esq., „ « 

Victoria Memorial Parle Trustee.— VL, Calder. 

Esq. Pasteur Institute Committee. — H. Cald^f* 

Esq., Burma UniffertUp Oottfioil.— Mr, H* 
I Smiles, u,A. 
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Itafigoon Devdopm&nl Trust. — W, T, Henry; Standing ComtuiUsc on lAo imperial Ideor 
Esq. Turner, Esq. 


Roads and liailways CommUtee of the Com- 
munications Board. — H. Calder, Esq., 


Local Railway Advisory Council . — H, Caldor, 
Esq. 


Bigandanf, Home for Incurables. — J. W. Ri- 
chardson, Esq. 

Rangoon European Stipend Board. — Mr. C. A. 
Cuttriss, M.B.E, F.R.G.S., F.R.B.A. 

Accowdancy Classes Advisory Board. — Mr. L. 
Baird. 


Rangoon Water Supply Committee, — J . W 
Richardson, Esq., K. MeUibbou, Esq., and 1< 
Reive, Esq. 

Advisory Committee constituted under Uw Auxi* 
liary Force Act^ 1020. — J, R. Turner, EtQ. 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was 
established on 29th October, 1808. 

The following arc the membera of Mie 
Chamber and lias its liead quarters at Cocanada, 
the chief port on the Coromandel Coast, north 
of Madras : — 

Messrs. Simson Bros., Ltd. ; the Coromandel 
Co., Ltd. ; Wilson & Co.; limes & Co. ; llfpley 
& Co. ; Volkart Bros. ; Shaw Wallace <fe Co.: 
Gordon Woodroffe & Co.; J. H. Vavasseur <fc 
Co., Ltd.; the Nortlu'rii Cirear.s Development 
Co. ; the Agc'iit, Imperial Bank of India. 

MKUBIillS OF TUE COMMITTEB. 

Mr. C. D. Sliores (Chairman). 

„ L. F. R. Bosvvorth. 

„ J. Li'ask. 

„ 6. A. LoStync, Secretary. 

The rules of the Chamber provide “that by 
the term ‘ member * be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
•r a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada, or otiicr place in the Districts of 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatain, and Ganjam, 
and duly electing according to the Rules of the 
Chamber, and that all such be eligible, but only 


members resident in Cocanada cun hold offtce 
Members are elected ny ballot. The Coni-* 
mittee, when called upon by disputing membera 
or non-members of the Chamber, give thelt 
decision upon all questions of xiiercantile nsnge 
and arbitrate upon any commercial mattet 
referred to them for final ludgment. In 
cither case a minimum fee of Rs. 15 must 
accompany the reference with Rs. 5 from a non- 
incmber and Rc. 1 from a member as payment 
for the Chamber’s Sealed Certificate. 

The Committee consisting of 3 members, 
including the Chairman, are elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year, for a term of 12 months. 
Tiio entrance fee for each memlKir, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs. 
100 and for each member whoso place 
of business is olsewhoro i.s Rs. 26. The 
subscription for each member whoso place 
of business is in Cocanada is Re. 120 per annum, 
payable quarterly and for each member whose 
place of business is elsewhere is Rs. 60 per 
annum, payable In advance. Committee moot- 
ings are held on the Ist Tuesday In the month 
and general meetings on the 3rd Tuesday or 
when ordered. 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee. 


NORTHERN INDIA. 


The Northern India Chamber of Commerce, 
Lahore, was inaugurated in November 1923, to 
watch over the mercantile interests of the hither- 
to practically unrepresented area of Northern 
India and the N, W. F. Province. 

The main aims and objects of the Chamber 
are to promote and protect commerce and 
induBtricB, to obtain the redress of any griev- 
anoes and hardships under which the general 
mercantile community siilTer, and to establish 
just and equitable principles of trading, etc. 
Among its other activities, the Chamber under- 
takes the conduct of surveys and arbitra- 
tions, the registration of Trade Marks, etc. 


Members arc elected by ballot, the entrance 
fee and annual subscription for firms in Lahore 
being Rs. 100 and Rs. 200, respectively. 

The following are the Officers, Committee, etc., 
for the year from April 1925; — 

Chairman— M i . W. R. Maopherson. 

Vice-Chairman — Mr. 1). J. Horn. 

Committee — Messrs. I). May Arriudcll, P, IT, 
Guest, F. Roy, Croft, 11. J. Itustomji, J. II. 
(.'liuse, Ow(!u Roberts, Bhagat Govind 
Dus, Raja Rhtii and 11. B. !Narslng Dus. 

Secretary — 11. J. Martin. 

Office—C. & M. Gazette BuUdings, The Mall, 
Lahore. 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished on the 25th March 1839 and was in- 
corporated in 1895, with its licadquarters 
at Colombo. All firms and persons engaged 
In the general trade of Ceylon are admissible 
as members and every person or firm desirous 
of joining the Chamber must be proposed by 
one member, seconded by another and bal- 
lotted for by the whole Chamber. The affairs 
of the Chamber are conducted by a Board of 
Directors consisting of Chairman and Vice- 
CbalrmaB and from 5 to 10 members* 


The following is the membership of the 
Board at the present time : — 

Hon’MeCol. E. J. Hayward, C. B. B., V. D. 
(Chairman) ;Mr. G. H. Figg (Vice-Chairman); 
Mr. .1. .1. Dickson, Mr. 8, I*. Hayley, Mr. H, 
G. J*. Muddocks, Mr. 1. W. Hockly, Mr. H. 
.r. liroinloy, Mr. R. M. MlJne, Mr. F, Trollope, 
Mr. E. H. l.awrcnco and Mr. T. H. Tatham. 
Secretary. — Mr. C. F. Whitaker. 

RevresmtaiUoo in the Legitlative Ccuncif.— • 
Hon'ble Col. E* J. Hayward, 0. H. E*. V.P 
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DEPABTMENT OF COMMEBCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistics mi& reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the Ist December 1922. The 
Joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun> 
oil House Street, Calcutta, the headquarters 
of the Director-General. It embraces two dis- 
tinct classes of work : (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indiau 
firms, and (P) the compilation and publication 
of All-India statistics. The latter are publish- 
ed in a series of volumes of which the most 
important are the sea-borne Trade Ac- 
counts, monthly and annual, Statistical Ab- 
stract, Agricultural Statistics (in two volumes), 
and the Beview of Trade. The department 
also publishes a weekly journal — ** The Indian 
Trade Journal '* — ^the principal features of 
which are (a) information as to tariff changes 
in foreign countries which affect Indian interests, 
(b) notices of tenders called for by Government 
dejMrtments and public bodies, (e) crop reports 
and forecasts, (d) Government orders, communi- 
ques and other notifications affecting trade, (e) 
analysis of Indian trade statistics, if) market 
reports, prices and trade movements of the 
staple exports and imports, (g) trade enquiries 
for securing trade introductions, (h) summaries 
of the leading features of consular and other 
trade reports, and (i) abstracts of the proceed- 
ings of the various Chambers of Commerce in 
India. 


The Department also administers the Cov- 
HBROIAL LIBSABY AND BEADING BOOM located 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental litwary used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 
and Beading Boom was placed under the admini- 
strative control of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded Into a first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 9,500 volumes 
as well as Indian and foreign statistical publi- 
cations, and 350 technical and commercial 
journals and market reports. Ordinarily books 
are consulted in the Library, but they are also 
available on loan upon deposit of value. 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, with His 
Majesty’s Trade Commissioners in India and 
the Dominions, and with Consular Ofiioers in 
various parts of the world. And the yearly 
increase in its correspondence shows that it is 
steadily being used more and more both by firms 
in India and by overseas firms interested in 
Indiau exports. 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. 1’he 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
Joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing Commercial 
information from all parts of the world by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible ; 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders, Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 

The Deparment of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial InteUgence officers throughout the world, 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic Ser- 
vice forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Htosioai and by the Consular Service. 


Mr. T. M. Ainscough, O.B.E., was appointed His 
Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in India 
in January 1918 and opened an office in Calcutta 
in May of that year. For five years, owing to 
the pressing need for economy in the Fublic 
Service, he was singlehanded in covering this 
vast territory. In 1923, however, two addi- 
tional Trade Commissioners were appointed to 
India. Mr. W. D. M. Clarke was posted to the 
Calcutta office and Major B. W. Clarke opened 
an office in Bombay at Exchavge Building, 
Sprott Boad, Ballard Estate. The territory is 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay 
posts and this development allows the Senior 
Officer to travel almost continuously to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico- 
economic problems which are becoming so im- 
portant in view of the changing political condi- 
tions in India. 

Functions of Commissioner.— The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportimities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on aU matters affecting the trade* 
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indnstrf and commerce of hfs area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres ; to report upon 
foreign comi>etition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation aficcting trade : 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters. 
He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
partment ; to maintain .an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area ; and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 

Every effort is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of ail kinds and infornui- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu- 
facturing engineers is maintained in Calcutta and 
firms desiring information with regard to specific 
manufacturers of particular machinery or pro- 
cesses are invited either to call personally or to 
forward their requirements in writing. It is 
hoped that local Importers and buyers will co- 
operate by making a more extended use of the 
information available in the offices and l>y 
bringing to the attention of the British Trade 
Commissioners any cases where the interests of 
exporters from the United Kingdom or the 
Dominions may be adversely affected by foreign 
competition or otherwise. 

For many years British traders have deplored 
the fact that tliere have not been available 


officials with commercial experience who could 
help them in voicing their difiaculties and in 
meeting foreign competition. As a rule these 
complaints eulogized the Consuls of other coun - 
tries and invited the attention of Government 
to their many virtues . I n response to this agita- 
tion the greatest care has been taken by the 
British Government to select, as their trade 
officers overseas, men of sound commercial 
training and experience who have acquired some 
reputation in their respective sphere, ind l 
comprehensive and businesslike organ! zatlon 
has been built up at the Department of u verseas 
Trade, London, to deal with the Information 
sent home. It now rests with the British mer- 
cantile community, both at home and also over- 
seas, to co-operate freely and frankly with the 
Trade Commissioners and to recognize the work 
they are doing In the Imperial interest by assist- 
ing them with such information and particulars 
with regard to foreign competing go<^8, condi- 
tions of trade, etc., as they are able to afford. 

H. M.’s Trade Commibsioners in India. 
Calcutta — * 

Mr. T. M. Ainscough, O.BE., 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon. 

Mr. W. D. Montgomery Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 

Post Box No. 083, Falrlle House, Falrlie 
Place. 

Telegraphic Address-—" Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta." 

Telephone No. " (/alcutta 104?.,’* 
Jiornbay-— 

Major R. W. Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

Post Box No. 815, Exchange Buildings, 
Bprott Road, Ballard Estate. 

Telegraphic Address — Tradcom, Bombay.” 

Telephone No.—" Bombay 23095," 

Veylon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

Tbe Principal Collector of Customs, 
Colombo, 


INDIAN COTTON DUTIES ACT. 

The origin of this fiscal measure dates back to excite opposition. In point of fact, however, 
to 1894 when the embarrassment caused to the this recommendation wtfich was carried into 
finances of India by tbe fall in exchange drove effect in the Indian Tariff Act of Blarch 1894 
the ^vemment of India to the necessity of gave rise to very marked opposition. In sup- 
adopting measures to increase their sources of port of their policy the Government appealed to 
revenue. Among these measures was the re- tbe Resolutions passed in 1877 and reaffirmed in 
Imposition of the Customs Tariff which had been 1879 by the House of Commons, the first of 
in force prior to 1882 subject, however, to this which had condemned the levy of import duties 
difference that cotton yams and fabrics, which on cotton fabrics imported into India as "being 
had formerly been subjected to an import duty, contrary to soimd commercial policy, ** while 
were in 1894, excluded from the list of dutiable tbe latter called upon tbe Government of India 
articles. This partial re-imposition of ImTOit to effect " tbe complete abolition of these duties 
duties had been recommended by the Hers^ell as being unjust alike to the Indian consumer 
Commi^on which, in reporting in 1893 on the and to the English producer." It was, how- 
cunency question, had favoured this method ever, an open secret that tbe decision to exclude 
of adding to the revenue as being the least likely from the list of dutiable articles cotton yam 
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and fabrics was not the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India but that of the Secretary of 
State. It was pertinently pointed out that 
the volume of trade in cotton goods and 
yams then represented nearly one-half of 
the total imports from abroad, and that the 
exemption of these important commodities when 
practically every single other commodity was 
being subjected to an import duty could not bo 
Justifled on its merits as a sound fiscal measure, 
much less when it was an admitted fact that 
the Budget would still show a deficit. 

Excise Duties Imposed. — The opposi- 
tion to this measure, though it failed to secure 
its rejection in the Legislative Council, was 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the matter. Yielding to the unit- 
ed representations of the Government of India 
and of In<Ban public opinion. His Majesty's 
Government eventually agreed to the re-im - 1 
position of import duties on cotton yams and 
fabrics provided that it could be shown that such 
a measure was necessitated by the position of | 
Indian finances, and that it was combined with 
an Excise duty which would deprive the import 
tax of any protective character. Accordingly 
in December 1894, consequent on the further 
deterioration in the financial position, two bills 
were introduced in the Legislative Council. 
The first of these subjected cotton yams and 
fabrics to the general import duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. The second imposed an Excise 
duty on all cotton yams of 20’s and above pro- 
duced by Mills in British India. In introduc- 
ing this latter Bill the then Finance Minister, 
Sir James Westland, was careful to explain 
that the policy underlying its provisions had 
been imposed on the Government of India by 
the Secretary of State in pursuance of the Be- 
solution of the House of Commons quoted above. 
The provisions of this particular Bill are of 
little interest. From the first it was recognised 
that they were unpractical, Lancashire and 
Indian spinners disagreed as to the point at 
which the line should be drawn exempting Indian 
3^ms from the Excise Duty. Practical diffi- 
culties were pointed out by Indian spinners as 
to the impossibility of spinning precisely to a 
particular count. From the Lancashire point 
of idew it was contended that the Bill offered 
facilities for evasion while it was admitted that 
under the system adopted in the Bill, the taxa- 
tion of Indian and Lancashire products was 
not being carried out on a similar basis. 

Act of 1896 — The Act was in fact doomed 
to be short-lived, and in December 1896 the Gov- 
ernment of India were compelled to reconsider 
the whole position and to introduce an entirely 
new measure which became law in January 
1896 as the Indian Cotton Duties Act II of 1896. 
This measure proceeded from two conclusions, 
namely, that no attempt should be made to 
obtain any duty from yams whether imported 
or locally manufactured, and that an equal rate 
of duty should be applied to all woven goods 
whether imported or of Indian origin. With 
the object of conciliating the opposition, the 
rate of duty was fixed at S^per cent, as OpTOsed 
to the general rate of Customs duty of 
6 per cent. The main provisions of the Act 
provided that the assessment for the purposes 
of collecting the Excise duty should be based 
on returns submitted by the mill-owners ; and 


that provision should bo made for a rebate in 
the case of woven goods exported out of India. 
No control beyond a requirement that statis- 
^cal returns should be furnished was attempted 
in respect of spinning mills. On the other hand 
certaiu concessions in the matter of import duty 
on Mill stores were made by executive order so 
as to place Indian Mills on a footing more or 
less equal to tbeir Lancashire competitors. 

Criticisms of the Measure.— -It is not 

possible within the limits ot the present article 
to do more than summarise the criticisms with 
which this measure was received in India. Much 
of the opposition was based on grounds of a 
transient character; as for instance that the 
Indian industry was then in a state of continu- 
ed depression and that it had been hard hit, 
particularly in respect of its export trade, by 
the currency legislation, and by the uncer- 
tainty as to the fiscal policy of Government. In 
some quarters objection was offered to the ex- 
emption of yam, which it was shown, would 
place the Indian hand weaving industry at an ad- 
vantage with the Indian power weaving industry. 
But the hostility to this measure, as also to the 
eailier measures already described, clearly 
proceeded from the feeling that the policy o( 
the Government of India and of the Secretary 
of State had been dictated by Lancashire, and 
that the action of Lancashire was due not so 
much to the fact that there was any real com- 
petition between Indian and Manchester goods, 
but to a desire to handicap the Indian industry 
whose progress was already causing tmeasinesB 
to Lancashire interests. It was argued that 
the imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of the higher counts, which, for climatic and 
other reasons, Indian mills could not produce^ ; 
that in any case the advantage to the Indian 
millowuer of the import duty was inconsiderable 
and was counterbalanced by certato draw- 
backs, arising from the inferiority of Indian 
labour, which could not be overcome ; and that 
this advantage, sucli as It was, could scarcely 
be said to have a protective character, In ^ew 
of the higher cost of initial equipment in the 
case of an Indian mill which has to import its 
machinery, and of working expenses conse- 
quent on the scarcity of skilled labour and on 
the necessity of importing stores required in the 
production of cloth. Finally, from the stand- 
point of the consumer, very severe criticism was 
directed against the reduction, in favour of 
imported cotton goods, of the general rate of 
duty from 5 per cent, to 3^ per cent, on the 
ground that the effect of the legislation would 
relieve the richer classes who were oonsumeis 
of the finer Manchester fabrics and impose 
new taxation on the poorer classes whose re- 
quirements were met by the Indian mttls. 

Later Factors in the SitnatIon.--Since 

the passing of this measure into law the policy 
of the Government of India in this re^ct has 
frequently been the subject of attack in the 
resB and in the Legislatures in India, while it 
as also formed the subject of oontinaed re* 
presentations by the industrial interests affected 
and political organisations. In more recent 
years the agitation in favour of the abolition 
of the Excise duties was revived by the growth 
in England of a strong body of public opinioa 
in opposition to the policy (rf Free Trade* Ad- 
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vantage was taken of this new phase in English 
economic thought to pre^ on behalf of India the 
acceptance of a policy of Protection — now 
adopted by the Government of India in the 
form of discriminating use of the current neces- 
sarily high important tariff for fostering Indian 
industriesr— and the removal of the Excise 
duties was claimed by the opponents of this 
measure as a necessary corollary of the applica- 
tion to the Brltlsli Empire of the principles 
associated with the name of Mr. Chamberlain. 
A new factor in the situation which strengthened 
the position of those who were in opposition to 
the Excise duties was to be found in the severe 
competition which Indian mills have to face in 
China as well as in India from the Japanese in- 
dustry. The Japanese market was lost to India 
In the early years of this century . More recently, 
however, Japan has entered as a competitor with 
India Into the China market, wliile within the 
last few years it has pushed Its advantage .as 
against the Indian uiillowncr in the Indian 
market Itself. 


Policy of 1917.— The policy of Government 
towards the Cotton Duties uuderwent a further 
development In 1917. In the budget of that 
year provision was made for interest and sinking 
fund charges on £ 100 millions, the contribution 
of India towards the cost of the war. Tiiis 
demanded in addition to the natural increase 
in the revenues fresh taxation to the extent of 
£ 3 millions per annum. Amongst the expedients 
adopted to produce this revenue was the raising 
of the import duty on cotton goods from 8 1 
per cent, to 7^ per cent, which is the general 
tariff rate. At tne same time the cotton excise 
duty was fixed to remain at the previous figure 
of 8i per cent., thus giving tne indigenous 
industry a slight protection to the extent of 
4 per cent. The question of the abolition of 
the Excise entirely had to be dismissed from 
consideration in view of the demands upon the 
exchequer, as it was estimated to produce in 
1917-18 £ 320,000. By moans of the increase 
In the tariff on Cotton Duties the Finance 
Member estimated to produce an additional 
£ 1 million per annum. The proposal w^ 
received with immense satisfaction in India 
aa a step towards the righting of what is almost 
everywhere regarded as a reverse economic 
wrong. It aroused very vehement protests in 
Lancashire where the cotton industry organised 
Its political vote and brought great pressure 
to bear upon the Secretary of State to withdraw 
the measure. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 
then Secretary of State for India, stood firm 
and with the Government at his back refused 
to budge an Inch from the position which he 
had taken up in supporting the Government 
of India in this matter. Tncre were anxious 
moments in the House of Commons when the 
Labour Party ioining with the Irish Nationa- 
lists and the Lancashire vote mobilised its 
forces against the Government especially as 
the attitude of Mr. Asquith and his following 
was obscure. In the end Mr. Asquith gave 
his support to the Government policy on the 
understanding that this, in common with all 
other fiscal issues, would be reconsidered at the 
end of the war. With tills support, the Bill was 
carried through the House of Commons by a 
large majority. 


The Present Position.— The question has 
frequently come under discussion in the Indian 
Legislature during the past few years and the 
new political constitution alters its perspective 
there inasmuch as It subjects taxation not 
merely to debate but to the actual votes of both 
Council of State and Legislative Assembly. 
The latter house has paid most attention to the 
Excise and both the annual Budgets and the 
right of unofiiclal members to move Besolutlons 
have afforded opportunities for pressing the 
poimlar view upon Government. During the 
life of the first Assembly — 1921-1023, IncluRlve-* 
the position was still dominated by the financial 
difiiciilties of Government and the necessity for 
utilising every possible source of income for 
meeting successive deficits. 

Excise Duty Suspended.. — ^In November 
1925 after an eleven weeks' strike in the Bombay 
mills, an ordinance to suspend the levy and 
coPection of th(5 Cotton Excise Duty was issued. 
That ordinance stated that the duty would 
not be levied and collected or assessed on any 
cotton goods produced in any mill in British 
India on or after Deticmber 1, 1025, and before 
March 1, 1926. At the same time a statement 
was issued by the Governor- General explain- 
ing tbo reasons which led him in exercise of the 
powers (inferred upon him by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, to promulgate that ordinance. 
The statement was as follows : — ^In August 
last when replying to a dcputailon which wafted 
uiK)n mo on behalf of the millowncrs of Bombay 
and Ahmedabad to urge the relief of the mlii 
industry from tlie cotton excise duty, I affirmed 
tho Government of India stood by the letter 
and the spirit of the pledge given by my prede- 
i-essor, l iord Hard in ge, that tho excise duty 
would be abolished as soon as financial consider- 
ations i)crmitted. At tlio same time while 
fully recognising the special difficulties, with 
which the cotton mill industry in India was 
faced, it was necessary for mo to explain that it 
was irapossiblo to grant this request In the 
middle of tho tinaucial year before tho year had 
fully dedared itself and before tho commit- 
ments and the prospects of next year were 
known. 

Again, on tho 10th September 1926 when a 
motion for suspension of tho (x)llection of tho 
cotton excise duty was debated in the Legislative 
Assembly it was made clear on behalf of Govern- 
ment that suspension must inevitably bo follow- 
ed immediately by abolition and tliat abolition 
ought to bo considered only in connection with 
the finances of the year as a whole, that is, at 
the time of the budget when the claiins of tho 
cotton mill industry could bo balanced agaliut 
rival claims. It was definitely stated that a 
vote for suspension would bo taken by Govern- 
ment as an expression of the view tliat tho 
abolition of tho cx)tton excise duty should take 
precedence of other claims. The assembly 
acwjpted by a largo majority the motion lot 
suspension. 

Tlio time has not yet come when a detailed 
estimate of the revenue and expenditure of the 
current year or of the prospects for 1926-27 caff 
bo made, but the final results of tho monsoon 
are now known and it is possible to make a 
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more reliable estimate of the financial position 
than in September. On such information as 
is now before them, the Government of India 
are satisfied that there would be no serious risk 
of a large deficit in the current year if the cotton 
excise duty were suspended for the rest of the 
year and that there is a reasonable prospect 
that the budget for next year can be balanced 
without assistaiK^e from the cotton excise duty 
in the absence of any big cliange for the worse 
In the next few months. 

I and my Government have, therefore, come 
to the conclusion that the moment has arrived 
when financial consideratioiis permit of the 
abolition of the duty. This can, however, be 


finally accomplished onlf by the passage of the 
necessary legislation by the Indian Le^lature, 

In the meanwhile having regard to the emer- 
gency caused by the grave difficulties confront- 
ing the industry, to the pledge given and reaffirm- 
ed and to the expressed views of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1 have decided that with effect from 
the Ist December 1925 the duty shall be sus- 
pended by ordinance. It is the intention of my 
Government, unless the financial position as 
disclosed in the budget estimabis for next year 
substantially fails to confirm present anticiiwi- 
tions, to place before the legislature at the tune 
of the budget proposals for the abolition of the 
duty. 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


The Indian Cotton Coniinitice of 1917-18, 
a full summary of whose report appears on 
pages 291-294 of tlui Indian A' ear Book of 1922, 
reviewed the position of (otton-growing in India 
very thorougldy and mad(^ a series of recom- 
mendations for the iniju’ovement of cotton- 
growing and marketing wliich have proved to 
be of the gr('atest vahie. One of their reconi- 
niendations was tluit a i)ennanent Indian Cc'u- 
tral Cotton Committ(M) should be establislu'd 
to promohi the welfare of the cotton-growing 
Industry generally, to advis<^ the Govi'rnnumt 
of India and Local (Jovin’iiments in regard 
to mattcas of cotton })oliiy especially with 
reference to legislation for the ijrcvtMiiion of 
malpractices and similar mattci-s. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committei' was 
appointed by resolution of tlu; Government 
of India in April 1921 and worked us an advi- 
sory body until 1923. Anotlur re<omnien- 
dation of the original CommitUc whs that a 
cotton t;ess should be levied to provide funds 
for the work of tlie Central Cotton Comndttee 
and for agricultural and technological research 
on cotton. The Cotton Cess Act was passed 
in 1923 and at tlu! same time tlie Cmitral Cotton 
(Jominittec was incori)orated and its member- 
ship enlarged in order to make it fully repre- 
sentative of all sections of tluj industry. Its 
constitution and present membership is as 
foUowB : — 

Prenident . — The Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India ex-officiu (Dr, D. Clouston, 
C.I.B.) 

Representatives of Agricultural Departments.— 
Mr. E. C. Broadfoot, Cotton Specialist, Coim- 
batore, Madras ; Dr. H. H. Mann,' Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay : Mr. G. Clarke, Director of 
Amiculture, United Brovin e-es ; Mr. D. Milne, 
Director of Agriculture, Ihinjab ; Mr. F. J. 
Plymen, Director of Agriculture, Central Pro- 
vinces; Mr. T. D. Stock, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Burma. 


The Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence (ex’ojficio) (Mr. C. G. Frcke, l.C.S.) 

Itepresentaiircs of Chambers of Commerce 
and Assoeiuiwus, — Mr. W. I511is .iones, East 
India Cotton Assoeiaiion, Mr. J. A. Kay, M.t.A. 
(Vice-President), Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion ; Mr. V. A. Grantham, M.L.C., Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce ; Mr. Lalji Naranji, 
M.L.C., The Indian Merchants’ Chamber; 
Mr. F. G. 'J'iavers, Karachi (.Chamber of ('om- 
meree ; S(‘th Kasturbliui Jialbliai, M.L.A., 
VhiiuKlabad Millowners’ Association ; Mr. G. 

Mcli, Tutieorin (Lamber of (Jommercc; 
Mr. B. West, Upper Ijidia Chamber of Com- 
merce ; Mr. W. Eoberts, Empire Cotton Growing 
(.^oiporatiou. 

Cmrimercial represenlatwes tmmnaled by 
Local (lover nments. — Mr. S. B. Meht^a, (M.A., 
Kao Bahadur K. S. Kayudu, M.L.C., Central 
ProviiKH'H ; Mr. H. F. P. Hearson, Madras ; 
Ral Bahadur Seth Prablm Dayal, 

Punjab; Mr. B. K. Luhiri, Bengal. 

Co-typemttve Represeniatives. — Mr. B. F. 
Mudon. 

RepreseMatires of Cotton Crou'crs. — M.R.Ry. 
K. Appaswami Kaidii Garu, M.ll.Ey. B. P. 
Sosha JU'iddi (Jaru, Madras ; Kao Bahadur 
Bhimbhai Kaiichodji Naik, Professor S. C. 
Shatiani, Bom])ay ; The- Hoii’blo Sir Muhammad 
Muzammil Ullah, Khan, K.c.i.E., o.B.E., 

and The Ifon’blc I,ala Sukhbin Sinlia, United 
Provinces ; The Hony. Lieut, llao Bahtdlur 
Clmudliri Lai Cliand, B.A., ll.b., o.b.e., 
Mr. H. T. Conville, Punjab ; Eao Sahib V. G. 
Kulkarni, Mr. JS. V. Deshmukb, Central Pro- 
vinces and Bcrar. 

Representatives of Indian States. — ^Mr. Mazhar 
Hussain, Direc^tor of Agriculture, Hyderabad 
State ; Dr. 8. M. Pagar, Director of Commerce 
and Industries, Baroda State ; Mr. H. H. 
Pandya, Administrative Officer, Department 
of Agriculture, Gwalior, Gwalior State. 
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Mr. A. Howard, o.Jb., Director, Institute 
of Plant Industry, indore, Rajputana and 
Central India States. 


Additional persons nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council. — Mr. K. JB. Tilloo, ;^pre- 
sentatiVe of the Indore State ; Mr. W. Young- 
man, Economic Botanist to Government, 
C. P. ; llao Sahib Bhimbhai M. Desai, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Gujerat ; Mr. G. B. 
Hilson; Mr. O. H. Krumbiegel, Director of 
Agriculture, Mysore State. 

Secretary, — Mr. B. C. Burt, B.sc., 

I.A.S. 

Froni the commencement the Central Cotton 
Commitcc took steps to deal with the various 
inalpraetic(!.s reported by the original Com- 
mittee which, by spoiling tlic reputation of the 
Indian cottons and reiKlering them less valu- 
able for spinning purposes, were reducing 
the returns of tlu? grower and causing great 
economic loss to the country at large. 

The Cotton Transport Act passed in 1923 
enables any liOcal Govc'rnment, with the con- 
sent of its legislative, to notil'y definite areas 
of cotton for protection and to prevent the 
importation of cotton from outside tlu! area 
except under lic('nse. Prior to the passing of 
the Act inferior cottims wctc imported in large 
quantities into the staple cotton tracts for 
purposes of adiiltc'Tutlon, and the reputat ion of 
several valuable cottojis had been ruined by 
this abuses. I’hc Act has now laa n n}>]ill<‘cl 
to the most important staple <!<»tlon areas of 
the Bombay and Madras Presidency's and witlj 
excelltmt results. 

31urc recently the Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act (XH <>f l9^r>) ims 
been passed whieb juovidcs for a ctu’tain nma- 
sure of control of ginning aii<l j)ressing factories 
and especially for tlic marking of all bales of 
cotton pressed with a press mark and serial 
number which enable tlu-ni to trace to 
their origin. This Act, with tiic minimum 
of official interference, places the, eotton tnuh^ 
in a rmsition itself f t) deal with abuses, and 
shouhi lead to a V(!ry marked improvement 
In the quality of Indian cottons. 

The Central (Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constnietlv<* 
action for tlie imj)rovcinent of the itiark« tiug 
of cottons and to bringing to tlie notice of the 


trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale. As an instance of the progress In cotton- 
growing which has been made since 1917 It 
may be stated that since that date approxi- 
mately half a million bales of cotton of about 
1^ staple have been added to the Indian crop 
by the work of the Agricultural Departments. 
In general it may be said that the Committee 
affords a common meeting ground for repre- 
sentatives of all sections of the cotton trade 
and of the cotton-growing Industry ; thus 
enabling a number of problems to be tackled 
from every point of view* and definite progress 
made towards their solution. 

Research. — By means of the, cotton cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the pro- 
motion of K'seareh. It maintains in Bonioay 
a fully <‘quipped Teclmological Laboratory 
which includes a complete experimental spin- 
ning jfiant and a seiontifle laboratory for 
research on Mn^ (jotton fibre. This laboratory 
provides Agricultural De])art,meiits with com- 
plete and authoritative reports on the spinning 
value, of new cottons, thus ])roviding a much- 
needed facility. In addition it is now possible 
to undertaken research work on a number of 
questions connected with the, s])iiming qualities 
i»f cotton w))ie,h haven not bj'en touched in the 
past. The Laboratory is unieiuc in that it is 
probably the only inst itution of its kind whi(nh 
aynproaelnns tlu' subject primarily from the 
standj)oiiit of the grower. 

Tile Committee (nontribuies the greater part 
of the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant 
Industry whicli is a Central Agricultural 
Uescarch Institute, for cotton where many pro- 
blems of fundanu'ntal importance arc being 
studied. 

Ill addition by means of grants-in-aid to Agri- 
cultural Dcpartiiuniits it has provided for special 
investigations on problems of general applica- 
bility which would otherwise have been left 
iiiitouelied through Jack of stalf and funds. 
8iic1i scheiiK's are, in otH* ration in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
ten. 

His Kxcellrney the. Viceroy (fiOrd Heading) 
when he, visited Bombay in Decemlier 1924 
and formalJy opeiu'd tlui Committee’s Hpinning 
jjaboratory laid great stress on the, importance 
and value of tlic Committee’s work. 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 


Bombay* — The Association is the out-coine 
of the findings of tlie, Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-Geiieral 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz., The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers' Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., The Marwari Chamber of Qom- 
mercc, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums* Association. Ltd., and The Japaneac 
Cotton Shippers’ Association. None of these 
bodies wore representative of the trade as a 


whole and their inti:reHis oftmi came into con- 
flict with each other. Th(^ necessity of a systetn 
of periodical sottlemcnts, such as existed In 
Liverpool, was badly felt, esiH’iciaUy when 
speculation Was rife in futures which was so 
excessive in 191H that the Trade had to invoke 
th<5 aid of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis. 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in J'une 1918 
as a tehiporary nieasure under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. G. WUes, i.e.s. This body was 
replaced by the Cotton Contracts Board In 
1919, which continued to function until May 
1922, when the Act under which the Bottfd 
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worked was repealed and its functions were 
oaiTied on by the newly constituted East India 
Ootton Association who were granted a charter 
by Act No. XIV of 1922. S^lnce then the 
Association, subject to its By-laws being pass- 
ed by Government, have controlled the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay. 

The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows : — Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., 
C.I.E., tf.B.E., H.L.A., President, Importers’ 
Panel ; Bfaridas Madhavdas, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent, Exporters’ Panel ; Batansey D. Morar- 
il, Esq., I\ P. Stileman, Esq., Lalji Naranji, 
Esq., H.L.O., Millowners’ Panel; T. H. Cart- 
wri^t, Esq., C. P. Bramble, Esq., Exporters’ 
Panel; K. H. McCormack, Esq., Murlidlmr 
Shrilal Chokhani, Esq., Importers’ Panel; 
Kishan Prasad, Esq., W. G. McKee, Esq., Com- 
mission Agents’ and Merchants* Panel ; Jam- 
nadas Bamdas, Esq., Vassonji Ilaridas, Esq., 
Jethawallas’ Panel ; Major W. Ellis Jones, 
Durgadutt Sawalka, Esq., Anandilal Podar, 
Esq., Brokers’ Panel. 

Officers. 

Bao Bahadur H. B. Kotak, General Manager ; 
1). Mehta Esq., B.A., Secretary ; E. E. Wadeson, 
Esq., J.p4, Manager, Clearing House. 

Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion is established arc ; — To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts ; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 


engaged in the Cottcfi Trade; to cstablisli 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade ; 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
Trade ; to fix or adopt standards of classi- 
fication of cotton to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets; 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade In the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may bo conducted. To establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
user whethi'T in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, 
prosecutings, or defending any suits, actions 

E rocccdlngs, applications, or arbitrations on 
ehalf of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association may tlilnk proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association, 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate tlio temp- 
tation and possibility of speculative manipu- 
lation. 

The Association has Just erected a fine 
E.xchango Building at Sewri Cotton Depot 
<'ontaining 120 Buyers’ Booms and 80 Sellers’ 
Booms, and a largo Trading Hall on the lines 
of Liverpool and New York Exchanges. There 
is a membership of 467 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing *’ 
raatt(!rs relating to every branch of the Trade 
is published annually in November and sta- 
tistics are issued twice weekly. 


The Textile Industry. 


India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and Its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
stm remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
impoftaaoe with the opening of the sea route. 


They received an immonso stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine In Laueaahlre, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton wore 528,000 bales, 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 
Induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an unprece- 
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dented outburst of speerJation known as the 
** Share Blania/* and when the surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern iPorts widespread ruin 
followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought Into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then the oulti^'ation of Indian cotton, atthongh 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For the last season lor which returns are avail- 
able 1924-25 the total area in all the terri- 
tories reported on was computed at 26,461,000 
acres which is 2,825,000 acres or 12 per 
cent, above the revised figures of last year. The 


total estimated outturn was 0,058.000 bales of 
400 lbs. which is 17 per cent, above the yield of 
last year. To this figure may be added some 
17,000 bales estimated as the production In 
Indian States in Bihar and Orissa which make 
no return. 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the 
crop 


Provinces and States. 


Bombay (a) 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Madras (5) 

Punjab (5) 

United Provinces (!«).. 

Burma . . . . . . 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bengal (6) 

AJmer-Merwara 


Assam 

north- West Frontier Province 

Delhi 

Hhderabad 

Central India 

Baroda 

Gawalior 

Uajputana 

Mysore 


1924-25. 

(Provisional estimates.) 


Area. 1 

Yield. 

(1,000 acres.) 

(1,000 bales.) 

7,510 

1,538 

5.202 

1,050 

2,893 

553 

2,536 

893 

1,046 

275 

326 

70 

79 

14 

77 

24 

45 

15 

45 

15 

39 

8 

4 

1 

3,412 

899 

1,354 

262 

658 

171 

699 

145 

418 

89 

118 

86 


Total 


26,461 I 6,058 


The distribution of the export trade is 
indicated In the appended table. 

Exports of Cotton.^A portion of the Indian 
crops of tiie season 1923-24 and a portion of the 
crop of the season 1924-25 came into the 
Btawtical consideration in the exports during 
the year 1924-25. The exports amounted to 
nearly 12 million cwts. valued at Es. 91 crores, 
against 13| million cwts. valued at Es. 98 
crores in 1923-24. This represents 47 per cent, 
of the total value of raw materials exported 
from India and 24 per cent, of the total 
exports. The exports showed a decrease of 12 
per cent, in quantity and 7 per cent, in value. 
The average declared value per cwt. rose from 
Es. 73 to 77 or by 5 per cent, whereas the 
total decrease was Es. 7 crores. The principal 
puiohasers of Indian cotton are Japan and China 
which together took 59 per cent, of the total 
export during 1924*25. Besides these, Qermany, 
Belgium, the United Kingdom, Italy, and 
France who are large consumers of Indian 
raw cotton, had 5, 6, 5, 14, and 4 per cent., 
respectively. 

(a) Including Sind and Indian States. 

t Bales c 



Exports of Eaw Cotton. 

— 

1922-23. 

Cwts. 

1928-24. 

Cwts. 

1924-25. 

Cwts. 

United King- 
dom 

682,620 

1,037,100 

577,760 

Germany 

939,600 

872,540 

602,960 

Holland 

34,340 

148,660 

135,080 

Belgium 

900,220 

915,480 

719,000 

France 

451,140 

628,080 

478,580 

Spain 

234,520 

812,520 

348,500 

861,880 

1,067,980 

GO 

k 

e 

Austria 

151,900 

149,960 

27,740 

Ceylon 

18,520 

22,780 

15,260 

Indo-China .. 

71,060 

95,060 

06,440 

China.. 

1,776,060 

963,980 

101,440 

Japan 

5,789,300 

6,151,540 

6,860,100 

United States 
of America . 

77,960 

153,780 

117,400 

Other Coun- 
tries 

18,820 

24,260 

40,240 

To- f cwt. 

12,007,940 

13,438,720 

12,777,040 

tal l=Baleat 

3,362,601 

8,768,858 

3,558,434 


{b) Includes Indian States.js 


400 lbs, each, 
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Bomb^ Ib the great centre of the cotton 
trade. Hie principal varieties are DboUeras, 
Broach, Oomraa Crom the Berars), Dharwar 
and Cooiiwtas. Broach is the best cotton 
grown In WMtem India. Htnganghat oot^, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good r/pn- 
tatlon. Bengals Is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and genelrally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconaijlas, 
Oolmbatores and Tlnnevellys. The best of 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton i^s 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridisation and the importation of exotic 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 


whole outturn, which conslste tor the most 
port of a short-staple •uarly maturing variety; 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 

Betorence has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England^ 
and it was killed by a series of enactments; 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes In England. The in- 
vention of the spinning Jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert* 
ed India from an exporting into an importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first ottempt to establish a cotton miil in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mil! 
in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (In pounds) of yam of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months Af rli to March, in each of the past three years : — 


— 

1921-22. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1 British India. 





Bombay 


497,851,824 

308,5.52,023 

474,292,059 

Madras 


53,425,405 

50,038,054 

54,221,060 

Bengal 


28,937,591 

20,104,621 

25,672,810 

United Provinces 


41,469,903 

51.902,984 

56,323,499 

1 

AJmer-Merwara 


2,351,619 

2,981,474 

3,260,241 

Punjab 


2,717.976 

1,264,236 

1,760,787 

Delhi 


3,804,217 

6,188,985 

6,448,438 

Central Provinces and Berar 


31,877,488 

32,258,371 

88,116,287 

Burma 

Total 



843,275 

1,067,012 


661,936,023 

570,124,923 

661,161,693 

Fobbioh Tbrbitoey. 





Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad, 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjaln) and 
Pondicherry (a) 

43,057,576 

47,203,709 

58,228,801 

Grand Total 

•• 

706,893,599 

67,328,632 

719.889,094 


(a) Including the production of one mill only. 
Note : The cotton mills in Burma started work in May 1923. 


The spinning of yam is in a large degree 
centred in Bombay; the mills of that province 
prodnoing nearly 74 per cent, of the quantity 
Modnoed in British India. The United 
VrovlocM of Agra and Oudh and Madras 


produced about 7 per cent, and 8 per cent, 
respectively, while Bengal and the Central 
Provinces produced 4*7 and 5*2 per cent. Else- 
where the production Is as yet very limited. 
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* BouiT simni. 

Here li a detailed statement of the qaantlty (tn pounds) and the ooonts; or munbetii of yam 
spun to Bombay island : — 


— 

1922-23. 

1023-24. 

1024-25. 

Nos. 1 10 

74,226,408 

66,122,763 

61,168,666 

11—20 

171,828,610 

125,909,820 

166.140,723 

21—30 

95.405,789 

79.638,076 

08,054,678 

31—40 

5,586,789 

6,634,840 

7,061,384 

Above 40 

1,027,621 

1.337,966 

3,212,046 

Wastes, Ac. 

23.092 

73,182 

101,861 

Total .. 

348,090,104 

260,686,683 

827,642,760 


Tarn at Ahhbdabad. 


The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows 



, 1022-23. I 

1023-24, 1 

1024-26. 

Noe. 1—10 

1,982,716 

1,892,330 

2,303.836 

.. 11 20 

33,783,105 

31,387,197 

87,268368 

„ 21—80 

48.249,042 

36,436,900 

46,803,002 

,. 31—40 

6,471,816 

4,880.107 

4.049,685 

Above 40 

606,296 

1,004,832 

1,506,840 

Wastes, Ac. •• .. •• 

.... 

700 

416 

Total .. 

90,082,876 

76,608,266 

02,000,641 


Yarn Spur throbqhotjt India. 

The grand totals of the quantities in varlouB counts of yam spun In the whole of India; In 
eluding Native States, are given in the following table : — 


— 

1022-28. 

1028-24. 

1024-26. 

^CIB. 1—10 .. .. •• •• 

102,978,242 

84,843,283 

02,705,663 

,, 11—20 •• .. •• *• 

375,617.116 

327,066,730 

377,014,608 

,, 21— “80 .. .. •• •• 

208,95831^ 

181,077,380 

223.812,068 

„ 81 '—40 •• a. .. aa 

16,930,424 

10,666,898 

19.367,708 

Above 40 aa aa aa aa 

2,196,201 

3,260.788 

6,822,227 

Wastes, Ac. •# aa a a aa 

218,714 

618,668 

677,746 

Total .a 

705,893.699 

617,828.682 

719,880,004 
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In tbe early daya of the textile Indtutry the 
energlea of the millownera were largely oon- 
centiated on the production of sraro, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooma of 
India. The Increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertointles 
introduced by tbe fluctuations in the G^na 
exchanges consequent on variations In the 
price of sliver compelled the millownera to 
cultivate the Home market. Tbe general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yar^ importing American 
cotton for this puip^m to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more loonis, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produoes nearly 78*8 per 
cent, of the cloth W( ven in India. The United 
Provinces produces 8*2 per cent., the Central 
Provinces 4 per cent, and Madras 4 per cent. 
Grey and Bleached goods represent nearly 74 
per cent, of the whole production. 


ANALT8I8 OF WOVBN GOODS. 

Tb*) fbUowlng brief extract is taken from the statement of the qnanUty (in pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced In all India: including Native 
States:— 


— 

1922-28, 

1023-24. 

1024-25, 

Grey and Bleached piece-goods— 


! 


Pounds . . 

300,365,640 

287.049,978 

826,266,268 

Yards 

1,271,789,694 

1,197,664,173 

1,382,368,440 

Coloured piece-goods — 

Founds .. .. M 

98,634,845 

108,330,343 

125,680,102 

588.078,412 

Yards 

453,404.493 

503,920,182 

Grey and coloured goods other than piece- 
goods— 

Pounds 

3,422,967 

2,675,362 

2,963,886 

Dozens 

1,212.640 

514,307 

611,439 

Hosiery— 

Pounds 

464,371 

647,831 

672,860 

Dozens 

206,767 

244,689 

276,726 

Miscellaneous — 

Pounds 

2,201,290 

2,287,111 

3,949; 303 

Cotton goods mixed with silk or wool — 

Pounds 

164,726 

207,229 

272,006 

Total — 

Pounds . • • . 

406,263,739 

401,660,958 

458,693,400 

Yards 

1,726,284,187 

1,701,574,855 

• . . . 

Dozens 

1,418,407 

768,846 

888,166 


Bombay woybr goods. 

^ ST” The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was as follows. 
The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; th&pseasure In yards represents 
the equivalent of the weight of tbe grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

1022-23. 

1023-24. 

1024-26. 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dosens 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• « • • 



818,781,067 

1,418,168,780 

660,262 

807,916,876 

1,364,589,680 

500,712 

847,672,687 

1;664,900,621 

579,884 


The grand totals tor all India are as follows 


— 

1022.28. 

1028-24. 

1024-25. 

FDonds 

Yards 

Dorns 

405,268,739 

1.726,284,187 

1,418,407 

401,660,768 

1.701,674,855 

768,846 

468.<»S.400 

8^165 
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fTK # .1 ^ * * J * t. P**®^**®** ot the Mill Industry. 

The tolloifing statei^eDt shows the progrcaa of the MUl Induatry In tb^ wbjle ot India 


Years ending SOth June 

Number 

of 

MUls. 

1877 

51 

1878 

53 

1879 

66 

188() 

56 

1881 

67 

1882 

65 

1883 

67 

1884 

79 

1886 

87 

1188 

95 

1888 

iQS 

8878 

114 

1889 

124 

1890 

137 

1891 

134 

1892 

139 

1893 

141 

1894 

142 

1896 

148 

1898 

155 

1897 

173 

1898 

185 

1899 

188 

1900 

193 

^901 

193 

1902 

192 

1908 .. .. ;; 

192 

1904 

191 

1906 

197 

1906 .. .. ;; 

217 

1907 

224 

1908 

241 

1909 

259 

1910 

263 

1911 

263 

1912 

268 

1913 

272 

1914* 

271 

1916* 

272 

1916* 

266 

1917* 

263 

1918* 

262 

1919* 

258 

1920* 

253 

1921* 

267 

]922<» 

298 

lOES" 

333 

1924* 

336 

1926* 

887 


Number 

of 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

Areragelii 
of Hands 
Employee 
Daily. 

:> Approximate Quantity 
of Ciotton Consumed. 

Spindles. 

*) Cwts. 

1 Bales ot 893 

1 Ills. 

12.44,206 

12,89,706 

14.52,794 

10,885 

10.533 

13,018 

Not 

1 

42,914 

* stated. 

> 0 . 

9,36,547 

r ot stated. 

Do. 

2,67,585 

14,61,590 

15,13,096 

16,20,814 

13,501 

18.707 

14,172 

44,410 

46,430 

48,467 

10,76,708 

13,26,461 

13,91,467 

3,07,681 

3,78,089 

3,97,662 

17,90,888 

20,01,667 

21,45,646 

15,873 

16,262 

16,537 

53,476 

60,387 

67,186 

15.97,946 

18,69,777 

20,88,621 

4i56,666 

5,81,866 

6,06,749 

22,61,661 

24,21,290 

24,88.851 

17,466 

18,636 

19,496 

74,383 

76,942 

82,379 

22,61.214 

25,41,966 

27,64,437 

6,48.204 

7,26,270 

7,86,082 

27,62,618 

32,74,196 

33,51,694 

21,661 

28,412 

24,531 

91,508 

1,02,721 

1,11,018 

31,10,289 

35;29,617 

41,26.171 

8,88.654 

10,08,462 

11,78,006 

34,02,232 

36,76,917 

36,49,736 

25,444 

28,164 

31,154 

1,16,161 

1,21,500 

1,30,461 

40,80,783 

40,98,528 

42,78,778 

11,65,038 

11,71.008 

12,22.508 

38,09,929 

39,32,946 

40,65,618 

35,338 

37,270 

37,584 

1 1,38,669 
1,45,432 
1,44,335 

46,95,909 

49,32,613 

45,53,276 

13,41.714 

14,09,818 

13,00,936 

42,69,720 

47.28,883 

49,45,783 

38,013 
39,069 
40,124 1 

1,48,964 

1,62,108 

1,61.189 

51,84,648 

58,63,165 

50,86,732 

14,81.828 

16,75,100 

14,58,852 

50,06,936 

50,06,965 

50,43,297 

41,180 

42,684 

44,092 

1.72,883 

1,81,031 

1,81,399 

47,31,090 

61,77,633 

30,S7,690 

13,61,740 

17,65,038 

17,89,340 

51,18,121 

61,63,486 

62,79,505 

45,337 

60,139 

52,668 

1,84,779 

1,95,277 

2,08,616 

61,06,631 

65,77,364 

70,82,306 

17,44,766 

18,79,244 

20,23,516 

63,33,27 5 
67,56,020 
60,63,231 

58,436 

67,920 

76,898 

2,05,696 

2,21,195 

2,36,924 

69,80,695 

69,70,260 

73,81,600 

19,80,170 

19,91,500 

21,00,000 

61,96,671 

63,67,460 

64,68,929 

82,726 

85,352 

88,951 

2,33,624 

2,30,649 

2.43,637 

67,72,536 

66,70,5«1 

71,75,357 

19,35,010 

10,05,866 

20,50,102 

65,06,862 

67,78,805 

68,48,744 

94,136 

1,04,179 

1,08,009 

2,63,786 

u,rtO,27'^ 

2.66,346 

73,36,066 

0 H 4 l 

73,59,212 

20,96,016 

21,43,126 

21,02,632 

68,39,877 

67,38,697 

66,68,871 

1,10,268 

1,14,621 

1,16,484 

2,74,861 

2,7H,77l 

2,82,227 

76,92,013 

76,93,574 

72,99.873 

21,97,718 

21,98,164 

20,85,678 

66,89,680 
67,63,876 
68,70, «?04 

1,18,221 

1,19,012 

1,23,783 

2,93,277 

3,11,078 

3,32,176 

71.64.805 
68,33,113 

74.20.805 

20.44.280 
10,52,318 

21.20.280 

73,31,219 

79.27,938 

83,13,273 

85,10,688 

1,34,620 

1,44.794 

1,61,485 

1,54,202 

3.43.723 

3,47,880 

3,56,887 

8,67,877 

77.12.390 

75.30.948 

67,12,118 

76,92,085 

22.03,640 

21,51.608 

19,17,748 

22,26,310 


• Year ending Slst August, 
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Statement of tbeamoofit in rupees of Excise duty leslised teDm goods woven in the 
Cotton Mills in British India; under the Cotton Duties Act Uof i896: also the amount of 
equivalent duty levied in the Native States ; in each year from 1002-1908 to 1928-24. 
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* The Jute 

OoBitderliiR lU present dlmensiocs, the jute 
indostry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mili in Bengal was started at 
Bishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1009 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day. and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another ^interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, whore he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 ho got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
Into Bengal ** where tlie Jute comes from and 
spin it there." This suggestion bore fruit, 
•or shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
Jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Bishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yams were made. 
As not infrequently happens the pioneer got 
very little out of his venture. After several 
ups and downs the Acland interest in the 
lUshra mill ceased in 1867, and the company 
which Acland had formed in 1854 was wound 
up in 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk and firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-l^m for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
tte financial diffleulties which had burdeued 
the Aclamds, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present "Bamagore Jute Manu- 
facturing Co., Ld.** Four other mills followed 
In soccession—Gouripore, Serajgunge, and 
India Jnte Mills. 

**From 1868 to 1873,** writes Mr. David 
Wallace in **The Bomance of Jute.** **the 
five mills excepting the Bishra mill simply 


Industry. 

coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1,250." To illustrate the pros* 
parity of the Industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Bamaaoie 
Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent. Interim dividend was de* 
dared, which seemed to Justify the enormous 
capital at wliich the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 pgr cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1878. was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent.; and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canuing bubble, and the conditipn of the Jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a better 
return than coal or tea, both of which had 
Just enjoyed a boom, it was only necessary to 
issue a prospectus of a Jute mill to have all 
the shares snapped up in the course of an after- 
noon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies wore floated 
locally — the Fort Glostur, Budge Budge and 
Sibporc, and two Homo companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnuggor, all of wliicb commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now 8oorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Bolliaghatta-Barnagorc branch mill), 
llustomjeo (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame — 
in all tliirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1.250 up t/O 3,500. Tills was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the miiis liad a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufac- 
turhig Co. and the B.U8tomjee — became mori- 
bund, to appear again later on under new names 
and management. Fort Gloster also suffered 
badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. Tills was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardlnc, Skinner & Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’a 
visit to C^alcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gourijxire Co. from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. to his o urn firm. This- 
inlil, together with additions made by some 
ot the other mills, brought the total looma 
up to 5,150 in 1882. By the end of 1886 tbe- 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly,. 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrab 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into existence except the Calcutta. 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, smee merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
Bcdlls were started :--the Gordon Twist MllP 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
Indla), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned),. 
Alliance. Arathoon, Anglo-lndia, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the SeraJ- 
gunge), and the Einnison. A lull of four yean 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new* 
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nillB. beeidet furtber heavy extensioss — Dal- atfes from the earliesfyear for which complete 
housie, Alexandra, NalhatJ, Lawrence, Re- imormation is availahra with actuals for each 
Uaoee, Belvedere, Anckland, Kelvin and Kortb- year from 1017-18 up to 1024-25 and the figures 
brook. in brackets represent the variations for each 

period, taking tho average of the quinquennium 

Progress of the Industry. irom i870-80 toi888-84 asioo 

Thb record of the Jute industry may well be 
said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shews quinquen^al aver- 







Number (in thousands) Of % 



Number of 

Authorised 




— 1.1 1 . 


mlUs at 

Oapital (in 







work. 

lakhs of Bs.) 

Persons 

employed. 

Looms. 

Spindles, 

Average — 

1879-80 to 1883-84 


21 

(100) 

270*7 (100) 

88*8 (100) 

5*5(100) 

88 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 


24 

(lu) 

341*6(126) 

52*7 (186) 

7 (127) 

188*4 (157) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 


26 

(124) 

402*6 (149) 

64*8(166) 

8*3(161) 

172*6 (196) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 


31 

(148) 

522*1 (193) 

86*7(228) 

11*7(213) 

244*8 (278) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 


36 

(171) 

680 (251) 

114*2(294) 

16*2^295) 

334*6(380) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 


46 

(219) 

960 (355) 

165 (425) 

24*8(451) 

510*6(580) 

1909-10 to 1918-14 


60 

(286) 

1,209 (443) 

208*4 (587) 

33*6 (609) 

691*8 (786) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 


73 

(348) 

1,403*6(519) 

259*3 (668) 

39*7 (722) 

821*2 (933) 

1917-18 


76 

(362) 

1,428*5(528) 

266 (686) 

40*6 (788) 

834 (948) 

1918-19 


76 

(862) 

1,477*2(546) 

275*5 (7i0) 

40 (727) 

889*9 (954) 

1919-20 


76 

(362) 

1,563*5(579) 

280*4 (723) 

41*0 (746) 

856*3 (973) 

1920-21 


77 

(307) 

1,923*5(712) 

288*4 (768)* 

41*6(745) 

869*9 (908) 

1921-22 


81 

(386) 

2,122*4 (784) 

288*4 (743) 

43*0 (782) 

908*3(1,082) 

1922-28 



.... 

304*6 

45*6 

943*4 

1923-24 



. * . . 

.... 

319*5 

470 

985*4 

1924-25 



.. .. 


327*4 

48*5 

1,017*5 


The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of Jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
Jute manufactures exported by sea In 1924-25 was over thirty-three times as great os the average 
value of the export in tho period 1879*80 to 1883-84 





Jute manufactures. 






Gunny bags in 
millions of 
number. 

Gunny cloths in 
millions of 
yards. 

value in 
lakhs of Bs. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 .. 
1884-85 to 1888-89 .. 



64*9 

77 

(100) 

(140) 

4*4 

16*4 

(100) 

(350) 

124*9 

162*9 

(100) 

(130) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 .. 
1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 



111*6 

171*2 

(203) 

(312) 

41 

182 

(032) 

(4,186) 

289*3 

518 

(232) 

(415) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04.. 
1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 



206*5 

257*8 

(376) 

(469) 

427*2 

698 

(9,709) 

(15,864) 

826*5 

1,442*7 

(662) 

(1,154) 

1909-10 to 1918-14 .. 
1914-16 to 1918-19 .. 



339*1 

667*6 

(018) 

(1.210) 

970 

1,156 

(2,046) 

(26,273) 

2,024*8 

4,019*3 

(1,621) 

(3,218) 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 



342*7 

533*9 

(624) 

(987) 

1,275*1 

1,352*7 

(28,080) 

(33,800) 

6,001*6 

5,299*4 

(4,004) 

(4,273) 

1921-22 

1922*23 



386*7 

344*2 

(715) 

(637) 

1,120*5 

1,254*8 

(28,000) 

(31,850) 

2,900*5 

4,049-4 

<2,419) 

(3,265) 

1928-24 

1924*25 



413*7 

427 

(762) 

1,848*7 

1 1,456 

(80,652) 

4,228*8 

6,177 

(3,382) 
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UnUl out\)ieftik ot^ar the exports by sea 
of raw lute were marked by incieases from year 
to ye&r> although the inerease was Teiy much 
less than that in the case of manufactures. 
During the war years exports declined very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimul- 
ated the export trade and In 1010-20, the exports 
showed an increaset as compared with the 
average of the war quinquennium (1914-16 to 
1918-1 9). In thefollowiog two years, the exports 
recorded a decrease and in 1922-28 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to 678|000 tons : 

Jute, raw, ton 


Average 1870-80 to 1883-84.. 375.000' 

„ 1834-85 to 1888-89.. 445,000 

„ 1889-90 to 1 893-94 . . 500,000 

„ 1894-05 to 1898-99.. 615.000 

„ 1809-1900 to 1903-04 635,000 

„ 1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 755,000 

„ 1909-10 to 1913-14.. 765,000 

„ 1914-15 to 1018-19 . . 464,000 

Year 1910-20 .. .. 692,000 

„ 1020-21 .. .. 472,000 

„ 1921-22 . . . . 468,000 

„ 1922-23 .. .. 678,000 

„ 1923-24 .. .. 660,000 

1024-25 . . . . 606,000 


( 100 ) 

(113) 

(133) 

(164) 

(169) 

( 201 ) 

(204) 

(124) 

P 

P 

(176)! 


The total quantity of Jute manufactures 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
19^-23 was 668,000 tons as against 630,000 
tons in the preceding year and 608,600 tonB| 
in the pre-war year 1913-14. The values ofl 
these exports amounted to As. 40*28 lakhs, or 
an Increase of As. 10,36 lakhs over the prece^g 
year and As. 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year. 
The shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
As. 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth As. 24.24 
lakhs as against As. 13,86 and As. 15,02 lakhs 
respectively in the preceding year and 
As. 12,48 and As. 15,68 lakhs in the pre-war 
year. 

The price of raw Jute reached a very high 
point in 1006-07, the rate being As. 65 per bale ; 
in 1907-08 it dropped to As. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated In 1008-00 and 1900-10, 
the price having declined to 36*4 and As. 31. 
in 1917-18 It dropped to As. 88-8-0 but rose 
again in 1919-20 up to As. 77-8-0. In 1920-21 


It dropped to As. 65, but rose again to As. 86. 
It again declined to As. 66. In 1921-22 the 
price rose to As, 73 at the end of September, bat 
fell back again to As. 60 at the end of November 
and recovered at As. 64 at the close of the 
year. 

Price of Jute, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 
As. a. p. 

23 8 0 (100) 
23 3 2 (99) 

32 6 6 (138) 
30 12 0 (131) 
32 1 7 (137) 
44 13 6 (191) 
51 0 10 (217) 
50 6 5 (214) 


1879- 80 to 1883-84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 

1880- 90 to 1893-94 
1804-05 to 1898-99 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 
1909-10 to 1913-14 . 
1914-16 to 1918-19 . 
1917-18 
1018-10 
1919-20 
1020-21 
1021-22 
1922-23 
1928-24 
1924-25 


38 8 
60 0 
77 
60 
68 
73 
55 
89 


0 (206) 
0 (268) 
0 
0 
0 


The average prices of gunny cloth hate 
been as follows : — 

Price of Hessian cloth 
101 oz. 40* per 100 yds- 
As. a. p. 

.. 10 7 11(100) 
.. 8 0 7 (77) 

.. 10 6 6 (08) 

.. 0 11 8 (08) 

.. 10 2 10 (97) 

.. 1114 1(112) 

c . 12 12 


1879-80 to 1883-84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 
1889-90 to 1893-94 
1894-95 to 1898-99 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 
1909-10 to 1913-14 
1914-15 to 1918-19 

1917- 18.. 

1918- 19., 

1919- 20.. 

1920- 21.. 

192 D22.. 

1922-23.. 

1928-24.. 

1924-25.. 


2 ( 122 ) 

7(222) 



The 1924 crop.— -The final figures of outturn for the three provinces work out as follows : — 




1 Bales. 

Peovinok. 


1924. 

1926. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar) 

Bihar and Orissa (including Nepal) .. 
Assam 

• • • • • • 

• • • • we 

7,239,865 

422,289 

823,990 

6,983,400 

615,728 

252,200 


Total . . 

7,986,144 

7,851,328 




1 Abba in aobxs. 

PBOVINOB. 


1924. 

1926 

Bengal (Including Cooch Behar) 

2,388.290 
212,200 
11 800 

2,552,936 

248,318 

125,000 

Total 

2,714,790 

2,986,264 
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The UuUaii Jote Mills Association now 
one of the most important, if not the most 
Important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Ofaiamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances :>-"In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new markets, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this" arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Seraigunge. ^e first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
•ubsequently renewed at intervals without 
a brsf^ for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking i 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association are : — 

Cka4man.^Mr. E. E. Band, if.L.o. 

Membert o/ CommUiBe. — Mr. E. G. Abbott. 
M.L.O., BIr. B. J. Leckie, Mr. G. 1^ Rose and Mr. 
J, W. A. Simpson. 

Workinfi days.-^With the introduction of 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the 
worldng day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to miniimse this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 8 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more tuo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute MIUs Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mr. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of fonning a jute trust with a view to 
cxercishig some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over .and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed In 
Oalentta to promote and to guard the com- 
mon Interests of its members as dealers in jute 
for local consumption. The members are 
iNderB and brokers of jute for sale to the jute 
mill In and around Calcutta. The present 
Committee Mr. Geo. Morgan, K.L.O., CAair* 
Blimbert Menis. H. E. Banks, J. A* 



Galloway, T. C. Moofi, A. C. Robertson and 
Tarbat. 

Effects of the War.— The official review 
of the Trade of India In 1916-17 says The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rs. 65 lakhs to Es. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, ctr., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,840,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (via Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent. In the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures.— -The value of the 
exports now approximates to Bs. 42 crores. 
In'splte of the war with its attendant diflScultles 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Rs. 241 laKhs of 
which Rs. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs In the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- § 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia In 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 41,292 looms and 863,339 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 285,881. 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
of labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped ftom 
Calcutta during 1922-23 declined from 386 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
increased from Rs. 13,87 lakhs to Rs. 16,82 
lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,251 million yards 
valued at Rs. 15,92 lakhs and Rs. 24,24 lakhs 
respectively. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Dep^ment of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant {HibiseuB eannabinm), which yields a fibre 
very similar to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 8, has been ob- 
tained, which It is now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a numh^ of es- 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. l<mg, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength 
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It wftB valued a| £i8 i^iton with Blmllpatam ration ofthe hemp crops of BuBsia and Hungary 
jute at £12 10b., and Bejigal first mark Jute at and it Ib not unlikely that the world wllllook to 
£17 per ton. Decoan hemp has been grown countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Ctotra] which may be used as substitutes for the Bnro- 
Provinces, and Bladras, where it Is used for ropes pean varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a that one of the early effects of the war was 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the to firm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp 
plant Is its suitability for cultivation in such is concerned, values were persistently depredated 
parts of India as are not suitable for jute. during the first six months of 1914 owing to 

Prior to the war, the United JCJngdom's re- large stocks held ; but the closure of the Eussian 
(^rements of hemp were mainly supplied by hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
the following countries in order of importance: — in a marked improvement in values, and there 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
Bussia, Italy and Germany. The opinion ap- price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-28 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be made a gr^t recovery from the previous year, 
to cause very considerable changes in the cha* The quantity advanced by 87 per cent, from 
raoter of the fibre market. There will probably 197,412 cwts. to 269,487 cwts. and the value 
be labour difficulties, it is thought, in the prepa- from Bs. 26'03 lakhs to Bs. Se'fil lakhs. 
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Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of importo 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Impoi^ by 
sea come, chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting centres for wool received t y land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invariably railed to Earachi for subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Export8.--A conelderable 
amount of wool Is imported annually from 
Tibet and, in normal years, from Afghanistan. 
Imports of raw wool in 1924-25 were valued at 
Bs. 78 lakhs and of woollen yarns and manu- 
factures at Bs. 371 laklis. Exports in the 
same year were valued at Bs. 507 laklis (raw 
wool) and Bs. 114 lakhs (woollen yarn and 
manufactures). 

Production in India.—The production 
of wool in India is estimated at 60 million lbs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in the country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

All Indian wools are classed In the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plaiDS of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary Interest. 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spcMjt to the Madras type, that they “ resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet Ught, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short.** 

Mill manufacture.— The number of 
woollen mills at work in British India in 1902 
was three, with an authorised capital of 
Bs. 88,50,000, and employing 23.800 spindles and 
624 looms. The number of persons employed 
in the industry then was 2,559, and thci quantity 
of woollen goo^ produced 2,148,000 lbs. At 


the end of 1917 the number of mill 
bad risen to five, with an authorised capital of 
Bs. 2,56,50,000 employing 39^08 spindles and 
1,155 looms. The weight of goods produced 
then was 9,744,264 lbs. and the number of 
persons employed 7,824. With regard to Indian 
States, there was one mill In Mysore in 1903 
with a capital of Bs. 6,00,000, employing 1,439 
spindles and 45 looms. The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,136,000 lbs. and the number 
of persons employed 297. In 1907 there was 
still only the one mill working In an Indian 
State — ^the authorised capital had been Increased 
to Bs. 15,00.000, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced to 1,724,087 lbs., and the number of 
persons employed to 563. Three of the mills 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remainder manufacturing blankets 
only. The existence of these mills in IndIn 
proved of great service to Government in the 
meeting of war requirements, and they were all 
employed to their fullest capacity in supplying 
army demands for greatcoat cloth, serges, put- 
ties, flannels, blankets and hosiery. T^lr 
total capacity, however, was not sufficient to 
meet the full requirements of the army, 
and consequently their supplies had to be 
supplemented by large Imports from home, 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
is Indian wool, although it is supplemented to 
some extent by the importation of merinos 
and cross-breds from Australia for the manu- 
facture of the finer classes of goods. Their 
market for manufactured goods us almost en- 
tirely in India itself 

Blanket weaving and carpet mannf actnre 
are carried on in various parts of the oounW, 


ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amritsar had a oonsiderahle trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pathm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from Imported worsted 
yams, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market. This work Is done 
entirely on band looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price. 

Bibliography.— Notes on wool in India. By 
A. H. saver and J, £. Mehta, GoVt.Ftess, 
I (Oaloatta) (1819). 
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In the ear^ days of the Bast India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons : — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India's chief competitor in tlie silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise In Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 

K roduce silk that could compete with this new 
, idustry . On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyi moK, possibly obtained from China, 
has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modided the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the horah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for thorn has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry-feeding worms.— Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, viz., Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry-feeding silk worms; and Satumildae, 
tile wild or non-mulberry-feedlng worms. In 
India the mulberry worm (Bombyx Mori) has 
been S]r8tematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Moms 
alba, (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown spedally as food 
for the silkworm. This is the case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M. Indica of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
Is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam, as also of the Nilgiri hills. 

India has three well-known purely Indigenous 
silkworms ; the tasar, the tnuga and the eri. 
The first is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists In a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
tibe castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tlWB, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
tH tilk, on the other hand, is so extremely 


dlfficnit to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practise in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe. ^ 

Experiments and results.— Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
Improving sericulture in India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments in cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breds. 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reeling machi- 
I nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale. In 1807 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 

I sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives. The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Bs. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. Tiie products 
of the Mysore State are exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy In various 
parts of India. They have furnished experts, 

I encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 

I and BUl^ldised several silk schools. The draft 
prospectus has been issued of a silk farm and 
institute to bo started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army. The Lieut.- 
Qovemor of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to be called after his name, and the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Bs. 2,000 towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabji Tata has also made a donation of 
lis. 1,000. The Bengal Silk Committee under 
the guidance of some French experts have con- 
ducted cross-breeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multl-voltine hybrid of European 
quality. There is a Government sericultural 
farm at Berhamporc, where, it is said, a pure 
white multi-voltlne of silk worm Is reared. 
The results of the Bengal Committee's labours 
may be summed up as follows : the only really 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
is to work up gradually to a point at wbjcli 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
under Government supervision, and to esta- 
blish gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
province. 

In 1015 there was Issued by the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, a Bulletin (No. 48 of 
191 5) entitled ** First Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 
Silk Industry." In a short Prefatory note 
Mr. Balnbrigge Fletober (Imperial Bntomo 
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explains that the object of the Bulletin 
is to place on record some of the more Important 
experiments which were commenced at Fusa. 
In the year 1910 and have since been carried 
on in the endeavour to fix a superior raultlvoltinc 
race of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
de scene rate and which would yield s^k better 
both in quality and outturn than that supplied 
by the muitivoltinc races which are reared at 
present. 

Central Nurseries.— The report of the 
Agrlcnitura? Department^ Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1013^ gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
the silk districts a sufficient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required In the 
province to be supplied under Government 
supervision. It is believed that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. 
The ultimate success of the scheme depends 
largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an aoicquate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was publishedin 191S, by Mr. M. 
N. Do, Sericultural Assistant at tnsa, which 
contains practical hints on Improved methods 
which arc recommended to be used for reeling 


mulberry silk In Bengal and other silk produc* 
Ing districts. It has been found that, by the 
provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
is me rely nominal (five or six annas per machine) 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers is maintained. By attention to such 
simple points as the stifling and storage of 
cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
water used In the reeling pans, great improve- 
ments can be effected In most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts. 

Exports of Silk. — As a result of the war 
the trade has showed in some degree signs 
of revival from its decadent con(|ition, both as 
regards its volume and value. The value of 
exports during 1915-10 improved by Bs. 12 
lakhs to Ks. 27^ lakhs, of which raw silk ac- 
counted for Rs. 24 laklis. In 1910-17 the total 
exports rose to Bs. 54| lakhs. In 1924-25 
exports of raw silk amounted to Bs. 38 lakhs 
and of silk mannfaoturcs to approximately 
nearly Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Imperial Silk Specialist.— At the end 
of 1916 it was decided that tlie first step to be 
taken to revive the silk industry should be the 
employment of a qualified expert who, after 
a careiul study of the conditions not only in 
India but in other siIk-pro<lncing countriesj 
will formulate ri^commendatioiis for the con 
sidcration of Government. 




Indigo 


Indigo dyes arc obtained from the Indigofera, 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed throiigliout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
BO far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease In the number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo In 17th century Europe was I 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
induBtey, nut it was competition to obtain 
Indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first dedlne of the lodisp Indigo Industry. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up— partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable-— 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 

f rovinco of Bengal was selected for this revival, 
t had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macanlairs 
famous Memorandum of 1887. This led to 
another migration of the Indostry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tlrhnt and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
iahoratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
satflower, the lao and the al dyes of Indis» and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annlhllatlcm 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantims 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
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Indigo. 


Cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue Is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure^ but one exclu- 
sively of natural verstu synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt’s *• Commercial Products of India.'*) In 
this connection it may be noted that increaaes 
in the price of coal in England, due to labour 
dlfflcultles, have greatly strengthened the 
position of natural Indigo. In February 
1916 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
iniUgo industry was considered from three 
points of view — agricultural, research and com- 
mercial. The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question is fully discussed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard of Pusain Bulletins Nos. 61 and 64 of 
the Agricultural Besearch Institute. Other 
aspects of the question were fully examined 
last rear in the Agricultural Journal of India 
by Mr. W. A. Davis, Indigo Besearch Chemist 
to the Qovemment of India. An Indigo Cess 


f Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1918. It provides for a cess on 
indigo exported from India for the scientific 
investigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo, the proceeds of the 
cess being received and expended by Qovem- 
ment. 

Decline of the Industry. — Since mthetlc 
Indigo was put upon the market. In 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war. 

I The total area under indigo in 1924 is esti- 
mated at 101,900 acres, which is 45 per cent, 
below the finally revised area of 1928. 
The total yield of dye is estimated at 19,100 
cwts. (28,500 factory maunds *) as against 
36,200 cwts. (54,100 factory maunds), the 
finally revised estimate of 1923. or a decrease of 
47 per cent. Details for the province are given 
below : — 


Province. 

Area 

(acres). 

Yield 

(cwts.) 

1924-25. 

1923-24. 

1924-26. 

1923-24. 

Madras 

57,600 

95,900 

14,000 

22,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

16,100 

24,800 

1,100 

4,20) 

United Provinces 

12,400 

20,600 

1,400 

2,200 

Punjab 

7,900 

36,400 

1,300 

6,700 

Bengal 

100 

900 

(a) 

(a) 

Bombay (including Sind and Indian States) 

7,800 

7,700 

1,300 

1,100 

Total 

101,900 

186,300 

19,100 

36,200 


Exports. — The exports by sea to foreign countries were in each of the last five years (in cwts.) 
as follows;— 


From — 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

Calcutta 

cwts. 

8,961 

cwts. 

6,340 

cwts. 

2,180 

cwts. 

3,316 

cwts. 

2.142 

Madras ports 

4.874 

6,062 

1,735 

2,744 

1>034 

Bombay 

1,301 

837 

555 

574 

117 

Karachi 

114 

123 

65 

63 

15 

Total 

10,260 

12,302 

4,586 

6,702 

3,30S 


* One factory maund 75 lbs. 
(a) Less than 60 cwts. 
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OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


The exports of oil-seeds In 1924-25 were 
valued at Jls. 33.17 lakhs, oil-seeds being now 
ranked as fifth in order of importanee among 
exports. The quantities of the principal seeds 
exported are shown in the following table : — 


Linseed .. 

1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
(Thousands of tons) 

274 

369 

.371 

Bapeseed 

252 

337 

261 

Groundnuts 

267 

257 

376 

Castor . . 

84 

85 

95 

Cotton . . 

183 

150 

161 

Sesamum 

36 

10 

31 

Copra . . 

14 

4 

, . 

Others . . 

67 

43 

33 

Total . 

. 1,177 

1,255 

1,328 


A pamphlet on the subject recently publish- 
ed by the Commercial intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers' profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agnculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in ali parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
• power. These crush ali the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil. castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution In the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by 


the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oii-milllng indust^ in India ^ 

There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop in India an oil-milUntf 
industry on a great scale Is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil. White this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway In Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a developmei>t 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he con- 
stders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy Ft except at a 
reduced prfee. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake Is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is rtill more oil in the cake than cactle can 
digest. The excess of oil in the village oako, 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator's prejudices and there is said now to be 
an increasing demand for most classes of 
mill cake. 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provision of law In British India 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there Is now no regis- 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply 
copies of these work as stated In that Act and 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances of India. 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette 
of India on October SO, 1912. Under s. 27 
of that Act there is lifted power for the 
legislature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The 
Act to which these pro slons are scheduled 
makes some formal adaptations of them to 
Indian law and procedure* and tome materiai 


modifications of them in their application 
translations and musical compositions. In the 
case of works first published In British India 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform ot 
publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
tant jproviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
the first publication of the work. The pro- 
visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. "The 
majority of Indian melodies," it was explained 
in Council, "have not been published, 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph. It is possible 
in many oases to identify the original composer 
or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
conditions s. 6 of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1002 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or either 
of them, printed, reduced to writing, or other- 
wise graphically produced or reproduced." 
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Tea. 


Tea cultivation in India is chiefly in Assam, 
Bengal and Southern India, the cultivation 
elsewhere being comparatively unimportant. 

The total production of tea in India was 
estimated at 875 million lbs. in 1024, as compar- 
ed with 375 million lbs. in 1923 and 312 million 


lbs. in 1022. Assam contributed 68 percent. 

I or nearly two-thirds of the total, Northern India 
(excluding Assam) nearly 24 per cent, and 
Southern India 13 per cent. The statement 
below shows the development of the Industry 
during the past years: — 



1015 

1020 

1021 

1922 

1023 j 

1924 

Aobbaoe. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Assam 

Best of Northern India . . 
Southern India 

Burma 

382,800 

181,300 

68,000 

2,800 

420,200 

103,800 

88,400 

1,700 

417,200 

200,600 

91,200 

412,100 

20.3,200 

92,000 

411,900 

203,500 

95,800 

412,000 

204,600 

08,800 

Total 

634,000 

704,100 

700,000 

708,200 

711,200 

716,200 

Pboduotion 

lbs .(1,000) 

lbs.(l,000) 

lb8.(l,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbB.(l,C00) 

Assam 

Best of Northern India . . 
Boiithem India 

Burma 

245,752 

04,605 

31,610 

146 

234,314 

75,237 

35,655 

134 

181,503 

61,362 

81,300 

109,065 

76,126 

36,548 

237,601 

92,076 

45,670 

2.37,153 

01,851 

46,752 

Total .. 

372,203 

345.340 

274,264 

311,039 

375,365 

375,256 


Exports during the same years were as follows 

ETportB of tfia by nea to foreign countries. 



1916-16 

1921-22 

1022-23 

1923-24 

1924-26 

From Northern India 

From Southern India 

From Burma 

lbs. (1 ,000) 

301,429 

37,036 

6 

Ibp. (1,000) 

284,378 

29,403 

7 

lbs. (1,000) 

253,990 

34,296 

10 * 

lbs. (1,000) 

296,871 

41,879 

5 

lbs. (1,000) 

299,810 

40,292 

6 

Total 

338,470 

318,878 

288,206 

388.756 

340,10^ 


The total exjports during 1024-25 were 340 
million lb. valued at Bs. 33,39 lalths, as 
compared with 339 million lbs,, valued at 
Bs. 31,65 lakhs, in the previous year. 
The quantity exported to the United 
Kingdom Increased by 1 per cent, from 
206 to 290 million lbs., and the value by 7 
Mr cent, from Bs. 27,97 to Bs. 20,79 lakhs. i 
The consumption in the United Kingdom 
expanded less rapidly than in 1921, but the 
smaller amount imported together with larger 


re-exports effected a substantlalreductioninthe 
heavy stocks. Direct shipments to United 
States were larger than in the preceding 
year. Australia slightly improved her 
demands frem 4*3 to 4*4 million lbs. The 
exports to Ceylon increased from 3*8 to 4 
million lbs. On the other hand, Mesopotamia 
reduced her demand. Bengal supplied 88 per 
cent, of the exports and Madras nearly 11 
per cent. 




EXPORTS AND PRICES. 

The following table shows the quantity of Tea exported by sea and by land to Foreign Countries from India, Ceylon, and China in the years 
1888-09 to 1924-25 with variations in index numl^rs, taking the figure of 1896-97 as lOOf : — 


Tea. 
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Tea. 


TIm following Btatement illnftntes the variations In prices of Indian t ^a sold at auction sales 
in Oalenita and In avenge declared values of exports bv sea In 1889-00 and the seven years 
ending 1924-26 the average price of 1901-02 to 1910-11 being taken as 100 in each case : — 


Tear. 

Average price of 
Indian tea. 

Average declared 
value of Exports 
by Sea. 

Price. 

Variation. 

Price. 

Variation. 

1889-00 

As. p. 

7 7 

126 

As. p. 

8 2 

117 

1918-19 


133 

8 9 

125 

1019-20 


133 

8 8 

124 

1920-21 

5 1 

85 

6 10 

08 

1921-22 

10 1 

168 

0 3 

182 

1922-28 

13 3 

221 

12 3 

176 

1923-24 

16 0 

250 

U 11 

213 

1924-25 

15 11 

265 

15 9 

£25 


The following table shows the quantity of tea, green and black, produced, exported available 
for consumption in India during the years 1910-20 to 1023-24 (the figures in the last column being 
calculated after adding stocks left from previous year and deducting those left at end of year) : — 

Production. Net exports. Available balance. 


lbs. lbs. lbs. 

1919-20 377,055,630 370,372,501 20,807,138 

1020- 21 345,330,576 276,510,111 43,058,466 

1021- 22 274,263,771 304,820,523 30,668,748 

1022- 23 311,638,036 281,404,433 20,357,003 

1923- 24 375,366,689 324,539,073 47,253,616 

1924- 25 375,255,874 332,527,486 44,441,488 


Quantity of Indian Tea exported by sea* (distinguished according to countries of final destina- * 
tioni and by land, in the years 1919-20 to 1924-25. 



1019-20. 

1020-21. 

1021-22. 

1922-23. 

1023-24. 

1024-25 

United Kingdom . . 
Best of Europe . . 
Africa 

Canada 

U. 8. A 

Best of America .. 

lbs. 

336,916,942 

1,747,449 

3,118,264 

8,290,570 

6,694,383 

8,726,280 

lbs. 

249,111,440 

191,714 

2,808,314 

7,905,940 

8,146,515 

2,107,815 

lbs. 

268,716,780 

606,770 

6,431,617 

11,900,753 

7,081,611 

696,079 

lbs. 

242,491,397 

1,367,887 

4,480,087 

10,460,161 

4,342,661 

1,415,794 

lbs. 

206,287,665 

1,883,514 

8,678.638 

12,177,980 

5,860,216 

1,303,910 

lbs. 

200,722,216 

2,723,076 

4,880,103 

8,800,260 

6,200,245 

1,126„338 

Ceylon (a) 

Ghina 

Persia 

Turkey, Asiatic . . 
Best of Asia 

1,720,735 

161,856 

1,9^,402 

4,645,806 

2,528,226 

8,274,846 

20,610 

2,050,055 

5,445,880 

2,967,637 

4,115,485 

15,828 

1,282,762 

t2,583,079 

2,800,837 

2,579,260 

9,474 

2,926,787 

6,053,666 

2,076,505 

3,845,870 

14,628 

2,357,863 

3,880,961 

3,635,570 

3,086,182 

194,605 

8,005,004 

2,680,336 

2,382,173 

Australasia 

By Land . . 

7,782,976 

2,887,206 

6,521,278 

1,772,848 

8,201,813 

3,644,592 

4,433,706 

6,074,544i 

4,772,039 
(b) 6,476,240 

6,10^514 

7,571,872 

OBAKD TOTAl. . 

382,088,694 

287,524,697 

317,566,850 

204,700,469 

844,774,111 

348,476,011 


* Including shipments from the State of Travauoore. 

(a) Tea consigned from British India to Ceylon is almost entirely transhipped at Colombo 
to oiw countrlei and does not, therefore, appear in the Ceylon Customs Betums as imports into 
Ceyion* 

(b) Bxolnslve of the exports from the North-West Frontier Province for the months, July 
1028 to February 1924, for which returns weip not received. 

t Includes Mesopotamia 
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Coffee. 


The biitory of the mtiodtictioii of coffee 
Into India is very obsonre. Most writers agree 
that it was hronght to Mysore some two oen- 
turiM ago by a Mahommedan pilgrim named 
Baba Bndan, who» on his return from Mecca, 
brought seven seeds with him. This tradition 
is so universally believed In by the inhabitants 
of the greater part of South India, that there 
seema every chance of its being founded on 
fact. About the beginning of the lOth century 
there ts no doubt coffee had found its way to 
India, and in 1828 a charter was granted to 
Fort Gloster, near Osloutta, authoring it to 
become a cotton mill, a coffee plantation and 
a mm distillery. Some of the coffee trees 

S lanted in fulfilment of that charter are supposed 
y be still alive, and about the same time coffee 
was Buccessfully grown in the Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta : but the industry of coffee planting 
nowhere found an abiding place on the plains 
of India but migrated to the hills of South 
India, In Mysore more especially, and thus 
Into the very region where tradition affirms 
it had been introduced two centuries previously. 

The first systematic plantation was appa- 
rently Mr. Gannon's near Ghikmuglnr. This was 
established In 1880. It is supposed, however, that 
Major Bevan may have actually grown coffee on 
the Wynad at a slightly earlier date and that Mr« 
Cockbum's Shevaroy plantation bears the same 
date as Mr. Cannon's, in 1840 Mr. Glasson form- 
ed a plantation at Maaantoddy, and in 1846 
plantations were organised on the Kilglri hills. 

The Position of the Industry.— The 
%umber of reposting plantations in the year 
1022-23 was 2,00^ covering an area of 227,676 
acres, as against 2,064 with an area of 216,746 
acres reported a year ago. New land planted 
with coffee in these plantations during the year 
amounted to 7,224 acres, while the area of old 
cultivation abandoned was 2,842 acres. This 
represents a net increase of 4,382 acres over the 
total area (127,272 acres) under coffee for 1021-22. 
The total reported area under cultivation in the 

S ear 1022-23 was, therefore, 131,656 acres, or an 
icrease of 8 per cent, over that of the preceding 
year. Of this total area, Mysore accounted for 
52 per cent., Coorg 24 per cent., Madras 22 per 
cent., and Cochin and Travancore together 2 
per cent. 

It is r^rted that In some of the coffee- 
growing districts coffee is giving way to tea, 
or where the altitude is not prohibitive, to 
rubber. The advent of large supplies of cheap 


Brasilian coffees in the markets of Europe has* 
by bringing down prices, no doubt mjured 
the coffee industry of India very serioialy. 


Exports of Coffee* 


1902-03 .. 

Owts. 

.. „ 260,166 

1908-04 

.. .. 201,254 

1004-05 

.. ., 820,647 

1906-06 

.. 860,182 

1006-07 

.. .. 228,004 

1907-08 

.. 244,284 

1008-00 

.. 302,022 

1009-10 

. . 232,645 

1010-11 

.. 272,249 

1911-12 

. . . . 241,085 

1912-13 

.. 267,000 

1013-14 

.. 260,000 

1014-15 

. . . . 290,000 

1915-16 

177,000 

1916-17 

.. .. 108, (KK' 

1017-18 

.. .. 106,000 

1918-19 

.. .. 219,000 

1010-20 

. . . . 272.600 

1020-21 

.. .. 288,400 

1021-22 

• .. 285,000 

1922-28 

160,000 

1028-24 

. . . . 218.000 

1024-25 

. . . . 242,000 


The pre-war average value of the coffee 
exports was Ks. 79,17,000. In 1924-25 the 
exports were valued at Rs. 2,09 lakhs. 

Labour.— The daily average number of 
persons employed in the plantations during 
1921-22 was returned at 60,101, of whom 
42,036 were permanently employe (namely, 
garden labour 26,209 and outside laboar46,flffi7) 
and 27,155 temporarily employed (outside 
labour), as compared with 74,046 persons 
(82,508 garden and 17,786 outside labour per« 
manently employed and 24,611 temporary 
outside labour) in 1020-21, ^ 
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Indian Tobacco, 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


r. tobacco plant was intiodoced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
in other parts ot the world, It passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over Lidia is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
TndiSn agriculturist. Five or six species ot 
yico^na are cultivated, but only two are 
found In India, namely, N, Tahaeum and 
N, iMisfica. The. former is a native of South 
or tentral America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were Conducted by the East India Company 
towards Improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
factunng tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identifled 
with three great centres : namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Bangpur); (2) Madras, Triclii- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India; and (8) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is 'rhanufactured there. The chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
oigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 

The , question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Bcsearch Institute, Fusa, and three Memoirs 
have been published recording the results of 
investigations, in that direction. The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
> t^quaiities necessary to obtain a better price.. 
7 Ar6i| under Cnltlvatfon.— Tho cultivation 
ot tobacco li ven Mespread In Burma. The 
* two main vailetaes are called ** Burmese to- 
: .,bacco** V^d ** Havana tobacco.*' Of the 
. Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
/ Peywet-gyl," the large-leaved variety and 
. ••aeywetJgyun,” a smaller-leaved variety with 
" leaves. The former yields a heavier 

crop, but the latter gives better quality. There 
is always a great demand on the market for 
both toe Havana and the Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling. 

The most important tobacco tracts In British 
India are: — (i) the Coimbatore and Dlndlgal 


tract of Madras, where the Uii-Kappal and 
Wara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Triomnopoly cigar ; 
iU) the Oo&vari Delta of Madras; HH) the 
Eangpur tract of Bengal: (ic) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa ; (v) Guserat In Bombay 
and (of) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April. The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and iflaced 
In heaps in stacks to ferment. They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 80, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle. The 
leaves are laid. perfectly fiat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained. A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making. 

Small Holding Crop.— The area under 
tobacco in British India is always 
well above the million-acre line, and there 
are some 100,000 acres in the Indian Stat€«. 
The outturn varies, according to the atten- 
tion given to the crop, from 2001b. to as 
much as 8,000 lb. of cured leaf per acre. The 
long-established Indian theory has been that 
the crop is suited only to small holdings, as it 
requires considerable attention and liberal 
manuring. But these latter conditions, as the 
history of the Assam tea industry shows, are 
not necessarily a bar to large plantations and 
organised production. The possibilities in 
this direction have been rittle explored, largelv 
because cultivation in small holdings wm 
current when British Influence was established 
in India, whereas the cultivation of tea owes 
its Introduction entirely to British enterprise. 
The great bulk of the tobacco grown In the 
country disappears in local consumption, but 
the export trade Is developing. 

Export Trade.— Tlie Exports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco in 1924-25 amounted to 43 
million lbs. valued at Us. 1,18^ laklis. 

Since the duty in England is charged by 
weight and not by value, India, as an ctxporter of 
the relatively cheaper grades, has tp pay mpre 
duty in proportion than some foreign coun- 
tries. But tne higher degree of preference she 
will now enjoy will provide a substantial set 
off. and at the same time stimulate the efforts 
being made to raise the quality of prdffuction. 
Another factor in the same direction is the effect 
of the heavier import duties on tobacco shipped 
to India, and the consequent tendency of 
mlddlc-ciass and other consumers to find 
satisfaction in the homegrown article. 



The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of tocalno ci^fly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine— of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Coca- 
ine which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brasil 
and other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale. 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in Inala, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit.— The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth; though it is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1003 when the Bombay 
Hi^ Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Iteports bear witness to the 
spread of the ” Cocaine habit.*’ The consumers 
of the drug, which la notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to bo its 
victims ; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
%nostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac. The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Imports from Europe. — Cocaine and its 
allied drugs are not manufactured in India, but 
are imported. Most of the drug which is smug- 
gled into India, comes from Germany and bears 
the mark of the well-known house of E. Merck, 
Darmstadt. This firm issues cocaine in flat 
packets of various sixes ranging from 1 to 3 
ounces which are easily packed away with other 
articles and greatly favour the methods of 
smugglers. Owing to its stren^h and purity 
cocaine eaters prefer this brand to any other 
in the market. Cocaine is also being imported 
into India from Japan and America. The 
League of Nations has only recently imposed 
some restrictions on the export of Cocaine but 
their effect has not yet been felt in India. 

Smuggling*— So far as the cases already 
detects show, the persona who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
indla, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow. Meernt. Lahore, Mooltan, Surat ana 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
emplogred in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom bousei. It is packed in parcels of' 


newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there lb a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whcf e duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police Officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. Dnrii^ the Wat 
several cases of importation of Japanese eocaino 
were detested, the Importers being Japanese and 
Chinese Sailors, but since the oessatlon of hosti- 
lities and the resumption of trade most of the 
seizures were made from European seamen 
chiefly Italians. The oocains was chiefly of 
German origin. The original marks on the 
packets and phials are usually destroyed so 
that the name of the manufaoturing Arm may 
not be found out. lu 1022-23 The largest seizure 
of cocaine made by the Excise Department in 
the Bombay Presidency was one of 10,600 grains 
while lu 1923-24, a seizure of 24,000 grains was 
effected. In October 1924 the Excise Depart- 
ment made a seizure of 46,500 grains in a single 
<:a8e. 

Price. — The amount seized is either given 
to Hospitals in India or destroyed.- It is 
no longer possible to buy cocaine from any betel- 
nut seller as it was teu years ago, but scores 
of eases in the Police Courts siiow that tlie 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay. High profits ensure thb 
continuance of the trade. At present the 
English quotation varieif rom 21 to 22 shllllnffB 
per ounce and the price as quoted by licensed 
chemists in India varies from Ks. 28 to Bd. 
30 per ounce. Since the trade with Austria 
and Germany has revived, the wholesale iUidl 
dealers have put down thdr prices for whole- 
sale transactions to from Bs. 60 to Ba. 80 per 
»)ance. The retail price of sale by grains varies 
from Rs. 120 to Es. 150 per ounce. These 
profits are fnither enhanced by adulteration 
with phenacetln and inferior quinine. . 

The above prices are for Bombay. They are 
much higher up-country. 

The law in regard to Cocaine.— This varies 
in different provinces. A summary of tlie law 
In Bombay is as follows ; No cocaine can' be 
Imported except by a licensed dealer and ixh- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A auly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his pro- 
fession ; and as far as 6 grains may bo possessed 
by any person if covered by a bona fide pro- 
scription from a duly qualified Medical practl^ 
tioner. The maximum punishment for illegal 
sale, possession, transport, etc., under Act V 
of 1878 as amended by Act XII of 1912 Is^oli 
follows: Imprisonment for a terra which may 
extend to one year or fine which may extrad 
to Ks. 2,000 or both and on any subsequent 
conviction imprisonment for a term whicli may 
extend to 2 years or fine which may extend to 
Ks. 4,000 or both. The law in Bombay has 
been further amended so as to enable Seeui^ity 
to be taken from persons who have been 
ooDVioted of cocaine oflenoes* The new A4 
also contains a seotlon for the - iMuUhtnent df 
house owners fho let their hotwestohahltunl 
eoenlneiellefS.- v ”- 
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The Opiam Trade. ^ 


Tiro daseripUoni of opiam moat be diatln* 
galflhed. Bmgal < 9 lam which ia manofactoied 
icom powy grown In the United Provincea; 
and Mma opinm which ia almoat entirely 
prodoced in certain Native Statea in Central 
India and Bajpntana. 

Bengal Oplam.-~Cnltlvation of popjpy ia 
only pennitted under licenae. The cultivator 
to whom advancea are made by Government 
free of intereat ta required to aell the whole of 
bia production to the Opium Factory at 
^Obawur at a rate fixed by Government, 
now Ea. 7/8 per aeer of 70° conaiatency. The 
area licena^ for cultivation haa in recent years 
been mnefa reduced as a consequence ox the 
agreement between the Government of India 
and the Chinese Government, and la now 
reatilcted to the United Provinces. The 
following are the figures of the area under 
cultivation and of production In 1917-18 : Bighas 
cultivated, 881,216: Groas produce in Maunds, 
82,821 : number of cheats manufactured, 25,146. 
At the Factory two olaaaea of opium are manu- 
factored: 

(1) ** Provision** opium intended for export 
to foreign countoies. This opium is made up in 
balls or cakes, each weighing 8*6 lbs., 70 cakes 
Weighii^ 140$ lbs. being packed in a chest. 

(2) ** Excise** opium intended for consump- 


siderable dryage took place in the case of iieW 
opium while transported to Bombay. 

Sales of Mai wa o^um for export to China have 
ceased since January 1018 and the trade has 
become extinct since 17th December of 
that year when the last shipment was made. 
Practically the whole of the Malwa opium 
exported from Bombay went to China. There 
is no market for it in the Straits Settlements. 
A few chests annually are shipped to Zansibar. 

Bevenne.— The revenue derived nythe Gov* 
smment of India from opium in recent years 
is as follows : — 

£ 

1015-16 1,018,514 

1916-17 8,160,005 

1017- 18 8,078,008 

1018- 19 8,220,000 

1010-20 2,088,000 

Bs. 

1920-21 8.72,86,000 

1021- 22 8,08,24,000 

1022- 23 8.08.68,000 

1028-24 4.80,64,000 

1024-25 4,83.60,000 

1026-26 2,24,00,000 

1026-27 (Budget estimate . .2,26,00,000 

Agreement with China.— The fluctuations 
In the revenue derived from opium are directly 
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packets, each weighing one seer, 60 packets 
being packed in one chest. It is of higher 
consutency than ** provision ** opium. 

•'Provision** opium is sold by public auc- 
tion in Calcutta, the quantity to be sold being 
fixed by Government. This quantity has 
been reduced in recent years In accordance 
with the agreement with Chma^ the flgures 
being 15,440 chests in 1911 and 6,700 chests 
in 1012. Exports to China have been stopped 
altogether since 1018. 

Malwa Opiam.— The poppy from which - x. 

Malwa opium is manufactured is grown chiefly evidence being shown of the suppression of the 
in the Native Statee of Indore, Gwalior, Bhopal, native production of opium in China, and in 
gaora, Dhar, EutJam. Mewar and Kotah. ^e accordance with this agreement a further limi- 
Britisii GovemmentflAS no concern with the tation was placed on exports to Chinese porto. 
cultivation of the poppy, or the manufacture ^be reduction of exports led to an increase in 
of the opium : but It u^ to regulate, b^ore the price of the drug in China and a correspond- 
exports to China were stopped, the import of Ing rise in the price obtained in India at the 
Malwa opium into, and the transport through, auction sales. For some considerable time, bow* 
Its tei^tories. As the chief market for Malwia 5^°^ in the trade in China was pai^ys- 
opium wasChina; andasthe Stestesin which the 5d by the Imposition by Provincial Govemon 
drug is produoed had no access to the sea, ia defiance of instructions from the Central 
except tmrough British tenltory, the British Government of restrictions on the Importation 
Government were able to impose a duty on the Bale of Indian opium. Stocks aoonmulatel 
Importation of the &cug on its way to Bombay rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong an^ the 
for exportation by sea. position in December 1012 had become so acute 

No statistics of cultivation or production that a strong and influential demand w4s made 
are available. The p^py is sown in November, on the Government of India to relieve the sttua- 
the plants flower in Bwruary, and by the end tlon by the suspension of sales. Sales were ac* 
of Much the whole of the opium has been col- cordin^y postponed both of Bengal and Malwa 
lected by the cultivators who sell the raw opium and in order to afford the Malwa trade 
Optem to the vUlme bankers. It is then bought the most complete relief, the Government of 
dp by the huge dealers who n^e it up into India undertook to purchase for its own use 
baOs of about twelve ounces and store it until 11,258 chests of SCalwa opium which re- 
It It ready for export, usually in September mained to be exported in 1018. The present 
or October* The opiam is of 00° to 06° con* position Is that the export trade to Ohma has 
ili C iiB y ttifi is packed In half obecta: con* I ceased since 1918. 


out of the limitation of opium exports. 
In 1007 being satisfied of the genuineness 
of the efforts of the Chlnepe Government to 
suppress the habit of consunung opium in 
China, the Government of India agreed ta 
co-operate by gradually restricting the amonnf 
of opium exported from India to China. In 
1908 an arrangement was concluded by which 
the total quantity of opium exported from India 
was to be reduced annually by 5,100 chests from 
an assumed standard of 07t0w chests. Under a 
further agreement, signed in May 1911, the 
cessation of the trade was to be accelerate on 
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GLASS AND GLASSWABE. 


The total value of the glass and glassware 
imported into India in 1024-25 amounted 
toBs. 260 lakhs comparod with Bs. 246 
lakhs in the previous year. The imports of 
glassware In India are showing an upward 
tendency, they being in 1018-14 over Bs. 246 
lakhs . in value, i.e., over the quinquen- 
nial average of Be. 161 lakhs. Austria Hungary 
and Germany before the outbreak of the 
war exported bangles, beads, bottles, funnels, 
chimneys and globes, etc., to the value of Bs. 116 
lakhs in 1018-14. The value of average im- 
ports from the enemy countries during the five 
pre-war years was Bs. 03 lakhs or about 67% 
of the trade. With their disappearance from 
the Indian market, imports from Japan 
increased to 71% from 8%, the pre-war average. 
United Kingdom increased her shipments of 
sheet and plate glass, which before 1014 came 
largely from Belgium. Japan, however, could 
not meet the Indton demand, and hence renewed 
and pioneer oiTorts were made in India to 
satiny the needs of the Indian consumer. After 
the war imports from what was the Dual Monar- 
chy quickly revived. 

Manufacture of Glass in India. — Glass 
was manufactured in India in centuries before 
Christ and Pliny makes mention of ** Indian 
Glass ** as being of superior quality. As a 
result of recent archseologtcal explorations, a 
%umber of small crude glass vessels have been 
discovered indicative of the very primitive 
stage of the Industry. But no further traces 
of ancient Indian Glass Industry as such sur- 
vive ; yet, it is certain that by the sixteenth 
century it was an established Industry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles. The quality 
of the material was inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough. Beyond this stage, 
the industry had not progressed until the nine- 
ties of the last century. Manufacture of glass 
in India on modem European lines dates from 
the nineties of the last century, when some 
pioneer efforts were made in this line. Since 
then a number of concerns have been started, a 
number of them have failed, while some are 
still clinging to life owing to war conditions. 
They malaly devote themselves to the manufac- 
ture of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottle-making on a small scale. This, therefore, 
is the criterion which determines the two well- 
defined classes of the Industry In its present 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (ii) 
the modem Factory Industry. 

(1) The indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
represented in all parte of the country, but has 
its chief centres in Firozabad District of U. P., 
and Belgaum Dishrict, in the South, is mahily 
concerned with the manufacture of cheap 
bangles made from glass cakes or blocks^* 
made in larger Factories. The industry is at 
present In a fionrishing state and supplies nearly 
one-thhd of the Indian demand for bangles. 
The quality has been improved by the discovery | 
of new glaaing proosfses and for the present I 


the turnover in this line has gone up to 20 lakhs 
of mpees a year. But these bangles have now 
to face a very hard competition ftom Japan 
whose** silky ** bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian ones. 

(ii) The modem Factory type of organization 
of this Indust^ is Just in its infancy at present. 
The existing Factories either stop at producing 
glass cakes for bangle as in Firozabad or simple 
kind of lamp wares and bottles. With the 
existing state of knowledge and machinery In 
India they can neither produce sheet and plate 
glass, nor do they pretend to manufacture 
laboratory or table glass. Artistic glassware is out 
of the question and the private capitalists who 
have to mn their concerns mostlv with com- 
mercial ends do not think it worth their while to 
spend money and labour on it. War caused a 
great decrease In volume — ^though not so much 
in value which was much increased — of the 
imports of the lampware, etc., and in order to 
meet the Indian- demand for them, new Factories 
were started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale. The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, but it is generally supposed that 
they were able to meet In these war years 
nearly half the Indian demand for this kind of 
glassware. There are at present 14 Factories 
engaged in the production of lampware, of which 
two or three only produce bottles and carboys 
also. The chief centres for the former kind are 
Bombay. Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Bijhol 
I and Ambala : while bottles are only manufac- 
tured at Nalni and Lahore, and recently at 
I Oaloutta. 

During the latter years of the war period, 
a numoOT of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoining districts, 
local mamuaoture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of Imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass. 

Causes of failure.— Bocords of the earlier 
ventures have shown that the failures in some 
coses wore due in part at least to preventible 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Lack 
of enlightened management. (2) Lack of proper 
commercial basis, as in some oases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger oonooms 
to look to. (3) Bad selection of site. An ideal 
site for a Glass Faotorv would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay. 
(6) nearness of fuel, and (e) by the nearness of 
market. At least two must be present. In some 
concerns, two were absent. (4) Specialisation 
v/aa lacking, some factories in tneir initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or four different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lampware, 
bottles, and bangles, etc. (6) Paucity of suffici- 
ent fluid capital for Initial expenses lor machinery 
or other improvements or even in some cases for 
running the concern in the beginning. 

But beyond these there are certain real and 
special causei that oontributed to the faUuro of 
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witit the Imported attllle. These points must 
be carefully noted for future guidance. 

The Industry develop considerably under 
war conditions ; but In peace times. In 
this transition stage, immediate efforts must be 
made in the direction of what the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission say in their Eeport (Appendix 
£)., viz , : **The Glass Industry, even in its sim- 
plest form is highly technical and can be effici- 
ently carried on onlv by scientifically trained 
managers and expert workmen. The present 
stage has been reached bv importing men, only 
partially equipped with the necessary qualifi- 
cations, from Europe and Japan, and by sending 
Indian students abroad to pick up what know- 
ledge they can. The glass Industry is a closed 
trade and its secrets are carefully guarded, so 
that the latter method has not proved conspi- 
cuously successful.” 

Bibliography — ^Indian Industries Commis- 
sion Report (Appendix) ; Indian Munitions 
Board, Industrial Handbook, etc. “Notes on 
Glass Manufacture.** By 0. 8. Fox. (Bulletin No. 
29 of Indian Industries and Labour, 1922.) 


some of these and hinder the progress of the 
rest. Chief among them are (1) The Industry 
is in Its Infant stage and hence such failures are 


but incidental. (2) No expert guidance in this 
line, there is a lack of men and good literature. 




Paucity of skilled labour of higher type. 
_he present Indian workmen in this line and 
blowers are few in number and illiterate. They, 
therefore, master the situation and are unamend- 
able to management. (4) Heavy cost of good 
fuel, the works usually being situated vdiere 
good sand and quartz can be obtained, and 
consequently, in most caae& at a great distance 
from the coal-fields. (5) To a certain extent, 
competition from Japan and other European 
countries. 

Alkali used is almost entirely of English 
manufacture being Carbonate of Soda 08-99% 
in a powdered form. This Alkali has almost 
completely taken place of the various Alkaline 
Earths formerly employed by the Glass Bangle 
manufactures as the latter cannot be used in 
the manufacture of glass which is to compete 


WILD BIRDS' PLUMAGE. 


The Bill for prohibiting the Importation Into 
England of wild birds* plumage, which was 
introduced into Parliament in 1913, was tlie 
occasion of a fierce controversy on the nature 
of the plumage traffic. Organised opposition 
to the Bill, although successful in preventing 
it from becoming law, failed to convince the 
public that the plumage trade was not one of 
great cruelty. The controversy continued with 
unabated vigour until May 1921, when an agree- 
ment was arrived at between the two parties. 
The most Important clause in the agreement 
stipniates that within four months of the Bill 
becoming law an Advisory Committee shall be 
appointed by the Board of Trade. This Com- 
mittee will consist of an independent chairman, 
two expert ornithologists, three representatives 
of the feather trade, and four other independent 
members. The function of this Committee will 
bo to advise the Board of Trade as to additions 
to and removals from the existing schedule 
(ostrich and eider duck) of birds whose plumage 
may be imported. The passing of the Plumage 
Bill will thus place England abreast of the United 
States and of her own daughter Dominions in 
the suppression of a barbarous industry, as all 
legitimate methods of breeding birds for their 
plumage will be safeguarded as definite exceptions 
under the Plumage Bill. 

Plumage birds.—The birds most killed 
on account of their plumage in India are paddy 
birds, egrets, kingfishers, bustards, junglefowl, 
pheasants, paroquets, peafowl, hoopoes and 
rollers. Egrets and rollers (popularly known as 
Blue Jays) are perhaps the birds which have 
been meet extensively killed in the past, and 
of these, egrets have attracted the greatest at- 
tention. There are three speoies mot wi^ 
in India: the Large, Smaller and Little Egrets. 
All three are pure white slim birds which develop 
during the breeding season a dorsal train of 
feathers, which elongates and becomes **de- 
oomposM ” as it is expressed, that Is to say, the 
barbs areeieparate and diitinot from each other. 


thus forming the ornamental plume or aigrette 
. for which these birds are much sought after and 
ruthlessly destroyed. Thirty years ago the exports 
I were valued at over six lakns in one year, but 
since 1895 the export trade has steadily 
diminished. But, though legitimate exports 
: have been stopped, the trade is so lucrative as 
I to lead to many attempts at smuggling. Within 
a recent period of 12 months the Bombay Prc-. 
; ventive l^partment, for example, seized egret* 
plumes worth Es. 2,19,047 in India and £44,000 
; In London. The rupee value represents the 
sum which the exporters paid to those who 
i took the feathers from the birds, so the loss to 
' the trade was considerable. In addition, 

! penalties varying from Bs. 5,000 to Bs. 10,000 
I each and amounting altogether to Bs. 59,175 
I were inflicted on the ten merchants concerned 
I in attempting to export the feathers. A case 
was reported from Rangoon in 1010 of a man 
being found in possession of 22 lbs. of egret 
feathers valued at Bs. 66,000. Although fre- 
quently denied, there seems very little reason 
to doubt, that within the last decade 
egrets have been successfully bred in capti- 
vity by the flsherfolk in the province 
of Sind. But whether such birds can be 
bred without cnielty, and if so whether tiie ex- 
port of their plumage could be legalised without 
encouraging barbanes in other areas of the 
peninsula, is a question which can onlg be 
decided as a result of a searching and exhaustive 
i inquiry. 

j Legislatioii.~>Indian legislation on the 
subject will be studied with Interest by those 
, who have followed the course of legislation on 
this subject in other countries. Until 1^7 no 
I legislation was considered necessary in India. 
An Act of that year enabled local governments 
and municipal and cantonment authorities to 
make rules prohibiting under penalties the sale 
or possession of wild birds recently killed or 
taken during th^r breeding seasons, and the 
imputation into any municipal or cantonment 
area of the plomage of any wild hlids during 
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those seaeoni; and locA governments were 
empowered to apply these*provl8ions to animals 
other than birds. 

Afterwards, in Id02, action was taken under 
the Sea Customs Act to prohibit the exportation 
of the skins and feathers of birds, except feathers 
of ostriches and skins and feathers exported 
honapde as specimens illustrative of natural his> 
tory. Act VIII of 1912 goes much further than 
the previous law. It schedules a list of wild 
birds and animals to which the Act is to apply 
in the first instance, enables local governments 
to extend this list, empowers local governments 
to establish ** close times,** presumably during 
the breeding seasons, in the whole of their 
territories or in specified areas, for wild birds 
and animals to which the Act applies, and 
imposes penalties for the capture, sale, and 
purchase of birds and animals in contravention 


of the '* close time ** regulattons. and for the 
sale, purchase and possession of plumage taken 
from birds during the dose time. There is 
power to grant exemptions in the interests of 
sdentifio research, and there are savings for 
the capture or killing by any person of a wild 
animal In defence of himself or of any other 
person, and for the capture or killing of any 
wild bird or animal In horn fid^ defence of 
property. 

One defect in the law may bo noticed . When 
an exporter is disoovered, the Customs Depart* 
ment can on a magistrate's warrant have his 
house searched and seize the feathers found 
there to produce as evidence that he is engaged 
in the trade. But they have to return the 
feathers and can only take possession of them 
if they arc discovered presently in course of 
export. 


HIDES, SKINS 


India's local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily Increased in recent years. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this country was good ; there was a large 
demand for hides, and pricesruled high. While 
in the continental markets stocks were high 

« to overtrading in the previous year, 
nited States had a shortage which was 
estimated at approximately two million pieces. 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated. Exports to enemy countries; especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material. The raw 
hide business of India, it is well known, has 
hitherto been largely, if not quite entirely, 
in the hands of German firms or firms of German 
origin. Germany has had the largest share 
of India's raw hides. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per 
cent, of the total exports. In 1912-13 she 
took 82 per cent, and In 1913-14, 35 per cent. 
Raw hides were exported to Trieste In consi- 
derable quantities whence they were taken to 
Germany or Austria. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war 15 per cent, of 
India's exports passed through Trieste ; in 
1918-14 the percentage was 21. 

Exports. — The exports in raw hides and 
■kins in 1924-25 amounted in value to Bs. 6,77 
lakhs (47,700 tons) compared with Rs. 6 98 
lakhs (48.900 tons) in the previous year. The 
exerts of tanned hides and skins In 1924-25 
totalled 19,400 tons valued at Rs. 7 18 lakhs. 

^ Conditions of the Trade.«-The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft in leather 
manufacture are in the hands either of 
||Ca)ioniedsns or of low c^ Hindus, and 


AND LEATHER. 


are on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community. The traffic is 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 
cars for instance the exports of untanned 
ides rise to an abnormal figure. The traffic 
Is also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation 
and neglect : it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular Interest 
and favour. 

Ho largo industry has changed more rapidly 
and completely than that of leather. By 
the chrome process, for example, superior 
leather may be produced from the strongest 
buffalo hides in seven days, from cowhide in 
twenty-four hours, and from sheep and goat 
skins In six to eight hours ; and these opera- 
tions formerly took thirty days or as much as 
eighteen months. Of these changes the native 
tanners of India were slow to take advantage, 
but in spite of general backwardness the leather 
produced by some of the tanneries, especl^ly 
those under European management, is in 
certain respects equal to the best Imported 
articles. But since the outbreak of war pro- 
gress has been more rapid and considerable 

S Luantities of special forms of chrome leather, 
or which Indian hides are particularly suit- 
able, have found a ready market in London. 

Protecting the Industry .—The report of 
the Indnstrlal Oommission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government action U> 
foster the indnstry was first taken in September 
1919, when a BUI was Introdnood in the Imperial 
liOgiMtiTe Council further to amend the Indfi^n 
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Tariff Aet, 1804. Tho effect of thLi BUI wm 
offlcliUly described as follows: * * It is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per oent. on tddes and Ains 
with a rebate of 10 per oent. on hides and sldns 
exported to other parts of tho Empire, and 
there tanned. Its ooject is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be oonTerted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and faiiins this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.** 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning Indush^ as one 
of the most promMng Indian industries ex- 
plained that the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have In fact the foundations of a 
llourisnmg tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
wi^ the diminution of mUitary requirements, 
if some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
in this case protection in the shape of a 16 per 
cent, export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
same measure cf protection should be extended 


to the tanners of bVjis whose bosIneM, as I 
have already stated, (Pm injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Thouw Indian tanneries 
have enormously Increased In number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and It is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large sundus 
should, BO far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per oent. rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 

a ire. 1 should add- that it Is proposed to 
by notification the benefit of this rebate 
to hides and skins actually tanned within the 
Empire *, and Indian hides and skins re-exported 
from an Empire port for the purpose of being 
tanned abroad will not be entitled to any 
rebate.** 

Indigenous methods. — ^Indla possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumacli, 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolans. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 




GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The question of adopting elevators for the 
handling of Indian grain has engaged attention 
for some time and has assumed increased im- 
portance in the light of the railway congestion 
experienced in recent years and more parti- 
cularly in the groin season. In the last three 
years neat strides have been made by other 
countries in the adoption or perfecting of the 
elevator system, and a large mass of contem- 
porary data on the subject has been brought 
together by the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment. Since the subject is one that can- 
not receive adequate consideration in India 
Mil the facts are before the public, these have 
been embodied In a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Wheat and Grain Elevators^ by the late Mr. E. 
Noel-Paton, Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence to the Government of India. The 
work gives full particulars regarding India*8 
p reduction of wheat, and shows that less than 
one-eighth of the crop is exported. It des- 
cribes the conditions under which the grain 
js hpld snd therlAsthatitrups. It is pointed 


out that the cultivator has no adequate means 
of preserving his wheat and that he is cons* 
trained to sell at harvest time : also that the 
prices then obtained by him are considerably 
lower than those usually current in later months. 
The eonstant nature of the European demand 
is explained and an attempt is. made to gauge 
the probability that tho enormously increased 
quantities of wheat to be expected when new 
irrigation tracts come into bearing wmild be 
accepted by Europe at one time and at a good 
price, or could be economically transported 
under a system in which a few months of con- 
gestion alternated with a longer peried of stag- 
nation. Figures are given which suggest that 
in practice the effect of equipping railways 
to do this is to intensify the evil and so to en- 
gage in a vicious circle. The author explair.s 
the stiuctural nature of elcvatcrs and their 
functlcns as constituted in other countries. 
Pattieulars are given as to the laws that govdii 
their pperatiens in such copptries. 
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TRADE MARKS. 

The Indian Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV ot 1880) was in 1880, but its operation 

in the earlier years was restricted, especially in 
Calcutta, in consequence of the lack of adequate 
Customs machinery for the examination of 
goods. In 1804, with the introduction of the 
present tariff, the Customs staff was strengthened 
for the examination of goods for assessment to 
duty, and this increase enabled examination 
to be made at the same time for the purposes 
of the Merchandise Marks Act. The Act was 
intended originally to prevent the fraudulent this procedure was followed In 10,282 cases out 
sale of goods bearing false trade marks or false of the 29,774 detentions ordered in the same 
trade descriptions (as of origin, quality, weight, period. In 10,364 coses the detained goods 
or quantity). While the Act was before the were released without the infliction of a fine. 
Legislature a provision was added to require In this period of twenty years 42 per cent, of the 
ibat piece-goods should be stamped with detentions were on account of the application of 
their length in yards. In this respect these false trade marks or false trade descriptions, 
goods are an exception, for the Act does not In 36 per cent, of the cases detention was ordered 
require that other descriptions of goods should because the country of origin was either not 
be stamped or marked, though it requires that stated or was falsely stated, and in 21 per cent. 
When goods are marked the marks must be a because the provisions of the Act for the stamp* 
correct description. The number of deten- ing of piece-goods had been infringed. 


tlons under the Act during the twenty years 
ending 1012-18 has been : — 

Average of the five yeart 

ending 1897-08 1,886 

*> 1902-03 1,411 

,. „ ,; 1907-08 1,198 

1912-18 i,900 

Detention Is but rarely followed by confis- 
cation, and there have been only 109 such 
cases during the stated twenty years. Usually, 
detained goods are released with a fine, and 


INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A handbook to the Patent Office in India, 
which is published by the Government 
Press, Calcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of speclflcatlons 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in BO convenient a form. In the preface Mr. 
H. O. Graves, Controller of Patents and Designs, 
explains the scope of the Patent laws in India 
and indicates wherein they differ from English 
law and procedure. 

The foundation of patent legislation through- 
out the world lies in the English ** Statute of 
Monopolies” which was enacted in 1623. the 
2lBt year of Sing James the First. In part this 
Act has been repealed, but the extant portion 
of the more important section 6 is as follows ; — 
“Provided also that any declaration before 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
new manufactures within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, so as also they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally inconvenient ; the said fourteen 
years to be accomplished from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made, but that the same shall 
be of sudi force as they should be if this Act 
had never been made, and of none other.” 

The azlstiDg Indian patent law Is 
contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, sumdemented by the Indian Patents 
and Dealm (Tempoiary Boles) Act. 1919, and 


by the Buies made under those Acts. The 
Patent Office does not deal with trade marks 
or with copyri^t generally In books, pictures, 
music and other matters which fall under the 
Indian Copyright Act III of 1014. There is, 
in fact, no provision of law in British India for 
the registration of Trade Marks which arc 
protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) which forms Chapter XVIII of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matters 
of major interest. One main difference exists, 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of trade marks, 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable In other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
I privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Boyal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some informalities the Act itseli 
was repealed In the following year. In 1859 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of luventlona Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Banthal Parganas. This of course tndudes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States. Of the latter three, sis., (1) Hyderabad 
(Deccan). (2) Mysore, (8) Gwalior have ordin- 
lanoes of their own. for woMi parttoalus must 
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be obtained from the Government of the States 
in qaestion as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office In Oaloutta. The ob* 
lectofthe Act of 3911 was to provide a simpler, 
more direct, and more effective procedure in 
regard both to the grant of patent rights and to 
their subsequent existence and operation. The 
changes made In the law need not here be re- 
ferred to in detail. They gave further protec- 
tion both to the Inventor, by providing that 
his application should be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by increasing 
the facilities for opposition at an effective | 

f eriod. At the same time a Controller of| 
atents and Designs was established, withi 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
referred to the Governor-General In Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed ** patent** instead of for the mere 
recognition ^of an “exclusive privilege.** The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907. 

Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may be seen fre e of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places : — 

Ahmboabad. .E. C. Technical Institute. 
Allahabad . . Public Library. 

Banqalobb .Indian Institute of Science. 
Bahoda. ..Department of Commerce and 

industry. I 

BoMbat ..Eecord Office. 

„ . .Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 

tute, Byculla. 

, . . The Bombay Textile and Engin- 

eering Association, Ko. lA, 
Sussex Hoad, Parel. 

Calcutta ..Patent Office, No. l. Council 

House Street. 

College, 


„ . . Bengal Engineering 

Sid par. 

C A WNPOBE .. Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 

CuiNSURAH . . Office of the Commissioner, Burd- 
wan Division. 

CHlTTAGOMa .Offlceofthe Commissioner, Chitta- 
gong Division. 

Dacca . . Office of the District Board, Dacca. 

Dblui . * Office of the Deputy Commissioner 


Htobbabad .Ihdustnes and Gommeroe Depart. 

ment of His Highness the 
Nixam*s Government. 

H ABACHi . . Office of the City Deputy Collector. 

Lahoeh . . Punjab Public Library. 

London ..The Patent Office, 25, South 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 

Madras . .Eecord Office, Egmore. 

. .College of Engineering. 

Mysore . . Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General and Eevenue 
Department. 

Naopur . .Victoria Technical Institute. 

POONA . . College of Engineering. 

Eanohi ..Offlceofthe Director of Jndus^ 

tries, Bihar A Orissa. 

Eanooon . . Office of the Eevenue Secretary 
Government of Burma. 

Eoorkeb . . Thomason Collegb. 

Sholapur . Office of the Collector. 

Publications on sale at the Patent Office 

Price 
Es. a. 

Patent Office Handbook (Acts, 

Eules and Instructions) . • . . 10 

The Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, II of 1911 0 10 

The Indian Patents and Designs Act, 

II of 1911 (Urdu and Hindi) ..eachO 2 

The Indian Patents and Designs * 

Eules, 1912 0 2 

Weekly Notifications (Extract from 
the GazeUe of India) .. .. 0 1 

Annual Subscription with postage . • 8 0 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject Mat- 
ter Index, 1900 — ^1908, and Chro- 
nological Usts, 1900— 1904) .. 2 8 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject 
Matter Index, 1900—1911, and 
Chronological lists, 1905— 1911) .. 3 0 

each. 

Patent Office Journal (issued quarterly) „ 0 8 

Patent Office Journals, 1914, 1015, 

1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 „ 1 0 

Printed Specifications of Inventions 
since 1912 •• •» .. Oil 



ABSOSPnON OF GOLD (both coin and bnllion) IN INDIA. 

(In Itdsht of Rapeet.) 




Cnstoms Tariff. ^ 


General import duties are levied for fiscal 
purposes and not for tbs protection of Indian 
industries. But the tariff has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourable 
rates articles, the cheap import of which was 
considered necessary in the Interests of the 
country. Thus certain raw materials, manures, 
agricultural implements and dairy appliances 
are admitted free. Machinery, printing ma- 
terials, etc. are assessed at 2} per cent, and iron 
and steel railway material and ships at 10 per 
cent. High duties are imposed on tobacco, 
liquors and matches. 

Re-Imports.— ’Articles of foreign produc- 
tion on wWch import duty has been once paid, 
if subsequently exported, are on re-import 
exempted from duty on the following condi- 
tions 

The Collector of Customs must be satisfied — 

(1) of the identity of the articles ; 

(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export ; 

(3) that the ownership has not changed 
between the time of re-export and subse- 
quent re-import ; 

(4) that they are private personal property 
re-imported for personal use, not mer- 
chandise for sale ; 

(6) that not more than three years have 
passed since they were re-exported. 

Duty is, however, charged on the cost of 
repairs done to the articles while abroad which 
should be declared by the person ro-lmporting 
the articles in a form which will bo supplied to 
him at the time of ro-importation. 

To facilitate identification on re-importation 
an export certificate giving the necessary par- 
ticulars should bo obtained from the Customs 
Department at the time of shlpiment of the 
articles which should bo tendered for examin- 
ation. 

This concession of free entry on re-importa- 
tion is not extended for the benefit of Companies 
or Corporate Bodies. 

Drawbacks. — When any goods, capable 
of being easily identified which have been im- 
ported by sea into any Customs port from any 
foreign port, and upon which diities of Customs 
have been paid on importation, arc re-exported 
by soa from such Customs port to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port, seven- 
eights of such duties shall, except ns otherwise 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback: 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector at such Customs port and that the 
re-export bo mode within two years from the 
date of Importation, as shown by the records 
of the Ci^tom House, or within 6Uob extended 


term as the Chief Customs Authority, or Chief 
Customs Officer on sufficient cause being shown, 
in any case determines , provided further that 
the Chief Customs Officer shall not extend the 
term to a period exceeding 3 years. 

When any goods, having been charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exported to another, are re-exported by sea as 
aforesaid, drawback shall be allowed on such 
goods as if they had been so re-exported from the 
former port : 

Provided that. In every snch case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Oflficer- 
in-Charge of the Custom House at the port of 
final exportation, and that such final exporta- 
tion be made within three years from the date 
on which they were first imported Into British 
India. 

No drawback shall be allowed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback be made and 
established at the time of re-export. 

No such payment of drawback shall be mode 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out 
to sea, or unless payment be demanded within 
six months from the date of entry for ship- 
ment. 

Every person, or his duly authorised agent, 
claiming drawback on any goods duly export- 
ed, shall make and subscribe a declaration that 
such goods have been actually exported, and 
have not been re-landed and are not intended 
to be re-landed at any Customs port ; and thai^ 
such person was at the time of entry outwards 
and shipment, and continues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon. 

Merchandise Marks.— Importers into India 
especially from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with the law and regulations relat- 
ing to merchandise marks. In Appendix II 
will be found the principal provisions of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, and con- 
nected Acts and the notifications issued there- 
under. The following summary of the regula- 
tions in force does not claim to be exhaustive. 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference is suggested to the Merchandise 
Marks Manual which is published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob- 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications. 

Infringements or offences may bo classified 
conveniently under four heads : — 

1. Counterfeit trade marks ; 

2. Trade descriptions that are false in res- 
pect of the country of origin ; 

3. Trade descriptions that are false in other 
respects; and 

4. Lengths not properly stamped on piece- 

goods. 



Cmfoms Tariff. 
Sflhedale U-Klnport Tariff). 


685 


In the expression " ad vaJorarm ** used in this sohednle the reference is to '* reel 
yalne ” as defined in Section 30 of the Sea Costoms Act, 1878 (Vlll of 1878). 


Names of Articles. 


I.-'Food, Drink and Tobacco. 



Tariff 

Valuation. 


Fish, Saltbd, wet or dry 


Indian 
mannd of 
82i lbs. 
aTolrdupola 
weight. 


2' Fish, excluding salted fish 

8 Fishmaws, Including stngally and sozille, and .... 
sharkfliis. 

FEUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

Fbhits and VnaBTABiHS, all sorts, fresh, dried, 
salted or preserved — 

Almonds without shell cwt. 

„ kkgazl Persian In the shell . . „ 

„ in the shell Persian „ 

„ All other sorts .... 

Cashew or cajoo kernels cwt. 

Cocoanuts, Straits, Dutch East Indies and thousand. 

Slam. 

M Maldives „ 

tf other „ 

„ kernel (khopra) cwt. 


Currants 

Dates, dry, in bags 

„ wet, In bags, baskets and bundles 

„ „ In potB, boxes, tins and crates 

Figs, dried, Persian 

.. „ European 

Garlic 

Pistachio nuts 


Eaislns, Mnnakka, Persian Gulf 

„ other sorts 

All other sorts of fruits and vegetables, fresh, 
dried, salted or preserved. 

GRAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR, 

FIiOVB .. •* •• a. .. .. 

Grain and pvlsi. all sorts, including broken 
grains and pulse, but excluding flour (see No. ft). 





80 0 
05 0 
18 0 
Ad vcUorm 

25 0 
]15 0 


such rate or 
rates of duty 
not exceed- 
ing o n 0 
rupee as the 
Governor- 
General In 
Council may, 
by notlflca- 
tlon in the 
Gaiette of 
India, from 
time to time 
prescribe.* 
15 per cent. 
15 >1 •> 


15 per cent. 

is ” ” 

16 :: 

15 fi ft 

1 5 #» »» 


14 0 
Ad valorem 


The rate on the lit ^annRiy lOSflguid VBtti fvthei aoUoe ii naiiRf 7|« 
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Customs Tariff. 
Schedule II— (Import Tariff}— 


Namei of Artlclei. 



Tariff 

Valuation. 



l.—Food. Drink and Tobacco^-eontd. 


LIQTJOBB. 


Kg. a. p. 


Aia, IBecr, Porter, Older and other fermented Imperial 
; liquors. gallon or 6 

quart bottles 

® DENATIJEED 8PIBIT . . 

^ Liqttburs, Cordials, Mixtures and other prepara* 
tiona containing spirit- 
ed) Entered in such a manner as to indicate Imperial 
that the strenkth Ig not to be tested. gallon or 6 

quart bottles. 


(&) Iftested 


Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles 
of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 


10 I pBEFUkBDSPniTS 


Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles. 


Another sorts of Spiriis 


Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles 
of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 


7i percent; 


30 0 0 or 
15 per cent. 
Ad mlotem, 
whichever is 
higher. 

21 14 0 
and the duty 
to be in- 
creased or 
reduced in 
proport i 0 n 
As tha 
strength of 
the spirit 
exceeds or 
is less than 
London 
proof 0W15 
per c e^n t. 
Ad valorem, 
whichever is 
higher. 

86 0 0 or 
15 per cent. 
Ad valorem 
whichever is 
higher. 

21 14 0 
and the duty 
to be in- 
creased or 
reduced in 
propont i o n 
as the 
strength of 
the spirit 
exceeds or 
is less than 
London 
proof or 15 
per cent. 
Ad valormt 
whichever is 
higher; 






Cast&mt Tariff. 


S^edale II— ( Import TaHf f . 


12 Wl»«8— 


Names ol Articles. 


l.~'Food, Drink and Tobacco— eonld. 
LTQUOE»-con(i. 



eontalning more than 42 per cent, of proof gallon or 6 
spirit. quart bottles. 

All other sorts of wines not containing more than , ^ 

42 per cent, ol proof spirit. 

Provided that all sparkling and still wines con- 
taining more than 42 per cent, of proof spirit 
shall be liable to duty at the rate applicable 
to ** All other sorts of Spirit." 


TAtiif 

Valuation. 


iU. a. I Ns. a. 1^. 





PROVISIONS AND OILMAN*S STORES. 

13 PbOYISIONS, OlLM ATI's STOBES, AND GBOOERIBB 
all sorts, excluding vinegar in casks {sec No. 14)— 


Butter 

Cassava, Tapioca or Sago whole 
If ,> »i flour 

China preserves In syrup 


„ „ dry, candled . 

China canned fruit . . • 


Vermicelli, flour, Chinese 
I, Peas ,, . . 

Rice „ . . 

Yeast, Chinese 


All other sorts of provisions, oilman’s stores 
and groceries. 


a VINBQAB, in casks .. 

SACOnARiNB. 

16 Saccharine (except in tablets) 

16 SEccharino Tablets . . 


17 SM0B8, all sorts— 

Betelnuts, raw, whole, spilt, or sliced, also red 
whole from Goa. 

raw, whole, split, or i^iced, also red 
whole from Straits,.; Dutch East 
Indies and Siam. 

„ boiled, split or siloed 


lb. 

1 14 

cwt. 

14 0 

»» 

11 8 

Box of 6 

9 8 

largo or 12 


small jars. 


lb. 

0 7 

case of 4 

16 0 

dosen. 


cwt. 

7 0 

Pt 

60 0 

PP 

30 0 

PP 

32 0 

pt 

14 0 


26 0 

•••• 

Ad valorem 

lb. 


... 

A4 valorem 

cwt. 

22 0 

>1 

20 0 

>• 

20 0 


15 per ebui 


Rs. a. p. 
20 0 0 


or Rs. 20 ppr 
pound j of 
Saochar hno 
Coil ten is, 
Whichever is 
higher. 









Crntma Tanf. 


Sebadale II— (import Tariff )—eoni»mi/i. 



Name of Artlclet. 


1.— Foodf Drink and Tobacco— 

8PIGBS— cofOd. 

Betelnuts, ^hole, from Ceylon 

M raw, Bplit (pnn-drled), from Ceylon. 

u all other sons 


Chillies, dry. . 
Cloves 

exhausted. 


stems and heads . . 
In seeds, narlavang 


Ginger, dry. 
Mace 

Nutmegs • 


,, In shell . 

Pepper, black 
M long , 


„ white 

All other sorts of spices 


18 COHflOttOHimT 


8vaAi, excluding confectionery («m No. 18)— 

(1) Sugar, crystallised or soft, 28 Dutch Stan* 

dard and above 

(2) Sugar, crystallised or soft, inferior to 23 

Dutch Standard but not inferior to 8 

Dutch Standard 

(8) Sugar below 8 Dutch Standard . . 


Molasses 
sugar Candy 




Tariff 

Valuation. 


10 0 
80 0 
Ad valorem 



65 0 
Advalorm 



15 per cent, 
15,, 


.... 4 0 

Ad valorem 25 per cent, 


I TlA— 

I Tea, black 
u Sreen 


OTHEB FOOD AND DBINK. 


28 I SAfif, excluding Salt exempted under No. 24 


Indian 
maund of 
829 lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 


The rate* at 
which excise 
duty Is for 
the time be- 
ing leviable 
on salt manu- 
factured In 
the place 
where the 
import takes 
place.^ 


* The rate of excise duty on the Ist January 1926 and until farther notice ii Bs* 1-4-0, 









Customs tariff. 
Stoedule II— (laiport Tariff)— 
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I^iiedule II— (Import tarifl)— 


NameB of Aiticlei. 



Tariff 

▼aluation. 



11.— Raw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured 
•““•conldt 

Quhb, E18IN8 and Lao, all sorts— eonM. 


Gum Beniamin, cowrie 

„ Bysabol (coane myrrh) .. 

„ Olibanum or frankincense 

„ Persian (false) 

Ifj^h •• •• «■ •• •• •• 

B^Mln .. .. *• •• •* .. 

All other sorts of gums, gum-reslns, and arti- 
cles made of gum or gum-reslu. 

HIDES AND SKINS, RAW. 

31 Hidis and Skins, raw or salted 


HBTALLIO ORES, AND SCRAP IRON OR 
STEEL FOR RE-MAN UF ACT URB. 

[RON OB STBlL,Old 


83 Mbtallio Orbs, all sorts* except Ochres and 
other pigment Ores. 


44 Kbbosini, also any mineral oil other than Imperial 

kerosene and motor spirit which has its gallon, 
flashing point below one hundred degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer by Abel's olose 
test. 

^lA Motor Spirit „ 

85 Minnral Oil which has Its flashing point at or 
above two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer and is such as is not ordinarily 
used for any other purpose than for the batch- 
ing of Jute or other flbre, or for lubrication — 

Etching oil .. ton. 


Etching oil 
Other sorts 


36 Mineral oil which has Its flashing point at or above 
one hundred and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer and is such as is not ordinarily 
used except as fuel or for some sanitary or 


hygienic purpose — 

(O Impoited In bulk 
(u) Otherwise Imported 


37 All sorts of animal, essential, mineral, and ve- 

8 stable non-essential oiiBnot otherwise spool- 
ed CieeNos. 84, 84A, 85 and 36) : — 

Cassia oil 

Oitionella oil 

Coooanutoil 

Kajlputtyoil 

Linseed mw or boiled .. .. 


Peppermint oH .. 
All other sorts of oil 


63 0 0 

36 0 0 
12 0 0 
1,4 0 0 
40 0 0 
16 0 d 
Advahrem 


cwt. 

lb. 

Imperial 

gallon 


15 per cent. 

M « 


10 per cent. 


Rs. a. p. 


133 5 4 
Ad valorem 


53 5 4 
Ad valorem 


2 12 0 
2 8 0 
80 d 0 


7 0 0 
Ad valorem 


74 per pent, 
74 », II 


74 5. 

74 •» ,» 


15 percent. 

16 „ 









CusUms Tariff, 

SUhedole II— (Import Tariff)— 0«Nttii«ed. 
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KAmef of Article!. 


Il.—Raw materials and prodnee and arti- 
cles mainly .nnmannfactnred— contd. 


O1L-SSXD8, imported into British India by sea 
from the territories of any Prince or Chief 
in India. 

SBBDS, all sorts, excluding oil-seeds specified in 
No. 88. 

TALLOW, STEARINE AND WAX. 

TALLOW AND STBABINB, Including grease and 
animal fat, and WAX of all sorts, not 
otherwise specified 

Tallow 

Vegetable wax 

All other sorts 

TEXTILE MATERIALS. 

Cotton, raw 

TBXTiLB Matbbials, the following;— 

Silk waste and raw silk Inclnding cocoons— 

Bokhara 

Floss 

Haw silk — Yellow Shanghai, Including re- 
reeled. 

„ from Indo-China, and 

places in China other than 
Shanghai including re- 
reeled. 

Mathow 

PanJam 

Persian 

Siam 

White Shanghai, Thonkoon or 
Duppion. 

„ other kinds 
including re- 
rccied. 

„ other kinds of China, in- 
cluding re-reeled. 

Waste and Kachra 

All other sorts, including cocoons 

Coir fibre 

Raw hemp .. 

Haw Flax, Jute and all other unmanufactured 
textile materials not otherwise specified. 

Wool, raw, and Wool-iops 

WOOD AND TIMBER. 


Wood and TiiiBBE,all sorts, not otherwise speci- 
fied, including all sorts of ornamental wood. 



Tariff 

Valuation 





41 0 
50 0 
Ad valorem 






15 per cent* 


12 0 
Ad valorem 
6 4 


15 per cent. 

16 " •' 

15 •• at 


8 0 
85 0 
Ad valorem 


is •' 

16 :: ;; 

1 IB ;l n 


Ad valorem 2| per cent* 








692 Cuaoms TMff. 


Sebednle II— (Import 


£ 

1 

Nameaof Artlclea. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

47 

ll.*->Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured^ontd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ganss ahd battaxs 


B«. a. 

AdvaUtrm 

16 per cent. 

48 

COWBIBS AHD SHBLLB>- 

Cowries, bazar, common 

„ yellow, superior quality 

cwt. 

7 0 

15 »» »* 



8 8 

15 ,. » 


„ ' Maidive 


12 0 



„ Sankbli 

>( 

140 0 

16 » 


Mother-of-pearl, nacre 


20 0 

15 ,, If 


Nakhla 


140 0 

15 „ „ 


Tortoise-shell 

lb. 

0 0 

15 „ $t 


„ nakh .. .. .. 

»» 

2 4 

15 » 


Ail other sorts, including articles made of shell. 

.... 

Ad valorm 

15 ,, » 

49 

not otherwise described. 

IvoBT, unmanufactured^ 

Elephants' grinders 

,, tusks (other than hollows, centres, 

and points), each exceeding 20 lb. in weight, 
and hollows, centres, and points each weii^ing 
10 lb. and over. 

Elephants' tusks (other than hollows, centres 
and points), not less than 10 lb. ana not ex- 
ceeding 20 lb. each, and hollows, centres, and 
points each weighing less than 10 lb. 

Elephants* tusks, each lees than 10 lb. (other 
than hollows, centres, and points). 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 4 lb.. 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 3 lb. 
and under 4 lb. 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each less than 8 lb. . . 

All other sorts unmanufattured not otherwise 

cwt. 

>» 

» 

800 0 

875 0 

760 0 

440 0 

260 0 

210 0 

130 0 

Ad valorem 

16 „ «t 

15 >, M 

15 ,. „ 

15 „ H 

15 .. 

15 1 , ,» 

60 

specified. 

Manubbs, all sorts. Including animal bones and 
the following chemical manures: — Basic slag, 
nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, muriate of 
potash, sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of 
potash, kalnit salts, nitrate of lime, calcium 
cyanamide, mineral phosphates and mineral 
superphosphates. 

PbBOIOITS STONBS, UN8BT AND IMPOBTBD OUT. . . 


Free. 

61 


Ad valorm 

16 per cent. 

62 

PBBOIOTT8 STONBB, IMPOBTBD UNOUT AND X7N8BT 
AND PBABL8, unset 

Pulp ov wood, bags and other paper-making 

• • . • 


Free. 

53 



Free. 

53A 

materials. 

Rubber, Baw 



Free. 

54 

All othbb baw Materials, and produce and 

• • * • 

Ad valorm 

16 per cent. 


articles mainly unmanufactured, not otherwise 
specified. * 



• Under Government Of India Kotiflcatlon No. 4817, dated 2nd July 1021; nnmannfaetored 
mica and Baw Bobber ate exempt from payment of import duty. 



I Serial No, 


Cnstms Tariff, 


Shjbedale 11— ^port Tariff)— oaitftMMl. 


NR^lel of ArtlolM. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


Ill,— Articles wholly or mainly 
mannfactnred. 


65 AppaBli»inclnding drapery, boota and shoes, and 

military and other uniforms and accoutrements, 
but excluding uniforms and accoutrements 
exempted from duty (No. 56) and gold and 
sliver thread (Nos. 96 and 97) and articles made 
of slllr or silk mixtures (see Nos. 106A, 107A 
and 107B). 

66 Unipobms and Aoooutrbmbnts appertaining 

thereto, Imported by a public servant for his 
personal use. 

ABMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITABY 
STOBES. 

67 Subject to the exemptions specified In No. 60, 

AUi^, AKMUiriTION AND MlUTABT STOEES, 
that is to say, — 

(1) Firearms other than pistols. Including 
gas and air guns and rifles. 

(2) Barrels for the same, whether single or 
double. 

(3) Pistols, including automatic pistols and 
revolvers. 

(4) Barrels for the same, whether single or 
double. 

(5) Main springs and magaxine springs for 
firearms, including gas, guns and rifles. 

(6) Gun stocks and breech blocks . . 

(7) Bevolver cylinders, for each cartridge 
they will carry. 

(8) Actions (including skeleton and waster), 
breech bolts and their heads, cocking 
pieces, and locks for muzzle-loading 
arms. 

(9) Machines for making loading or closing 
cartridges for rifled arms. 

(10) Machines for capping cartridges for 
rifled arms. 

58 OUNPOWDBB for cannons, rifles, guns, pistols and 

sporting purposes. 

59 Subject to the exemptions specified In No. 60 all 
ARTIOLBS, other than those specified In entry 
No. 57, which are abks ob pabts op abms within 
the meaning of the Indian Arms Act, 1678 
(excluding springs used for air-guns which are 
dutiable as hardware, under No. 75), all tools 
used for cleaning or putting together the same, 
all machines for making, loading, closing or 
capping cartridges for arms Other than rifled 
arms and all other sorts of ammunition and 
military stores, and any articles which the 
Governor General In CSouncll may by notifica- 
tion in the Gdzstts of India declare to be am- 
munition or military stores fbr the purposes of 
this Act. 


AdvfUorem 15 percent. 



Ad valoremlSO percent 




Customs Tariff, 


Sdiednle 11.— (Import TarlfO— oMitimtef. 


Kamei of Artiolei. 



Tariff 

Talnation. 



IIL— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— oon(d. 

AEMB, AMMUNITION AND MILITAEY 
STOBES — eonid, 

60 The following Arms, Ahmttnition a.hd Military 

Stores 

(а) Articleefalling tinder the 6th, 6th, 8th, 0th 
or 10th item of No. 67 when they apper- 
tain to a firearm falling under the 1st or 
3rd Item and are fitted Into the same case 

, with snch firearm ; 

(б) Arms forming part of the regular equip- 

ment of a oommlssioned or gazetted 
offloer In His Majesty's Service entitled 
to wear diplomatic, military, naval, 
Boyal. Air Force or police uniform ; 

(c) A revolver and an automatic pistol and 

ammunition for such revolver and pistol 
up to a maximum of 100 rounds per 
revolver or pistol (U accompanying 
a commissioned officer of His MaJesty^s 
regular forces or of the Indian Auxiliary 
Force or the Indian Territorla] Force or a 
Gazetted Police Offloer, or <ii) certified 
by the commandant of the corpn to which 
such Offloer belongs or in the case of an 
Officer not attached to any Corps, by the 
Officer Commanding the Station or Dis- 
trict In which snch Officer is serving, or in 
the case of a Polioe Offloer by an Ins- 
pector-General or Commissioner of 
Police, to be imported by the Officer for 
the purpose of his equipment ; 

(d) Swords for nresentallon as Army or 
Volunteer Prizes ; 

(#) Arras, ammunition and Military Stores 
Imported with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India for the use of any portion 
of the Military Forces of a State in India 
which mav be maintained and organised 
for Imperial Service ; 

(/) Morris tubes and patent ammunition im- 
ported by Officers Commanding British 
and Indian Eegiments or Volunteer 
Corps for the instruction of their men. 

61 EXPLOSIVES, namely, blasting gunpowder, blast- 

ing gelatine, blasting dynamite, blasting robu- 

rlte, blasting tonite. and all other sorts. Includ- 
ing detonators and blasting fuse. 

CHEMICALS, DEUGS AND MEDICINES. 

62 ANn-PLAGTrE SBRITM 

68 Copperas, green— 

(1) Imported in bulk 

(2) •, otherwise 

64 Opivif and its alkaloids, and their derivatives .. 


15 per cent. 


Es. a. 

3 0 

Ad vaiofrem 


Seer of 80 
tolas. 


2| percent. 

2t „ $9 

Rs. a. p. 

24 0 Oor 
16 per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever is 
higher. 







Schedule II.— Clniport TariH>— conlimiAl. 



Names of Articles. 



Tsrill 

Valuation. 



llI.-'ArticleB wholly or mainly 
manafactttred^eofOd. 

OHEaaOALS, DB,UQS and MEDICINES-eontd. 

G5 Cinchona Bark and the alkaloids extracted 
therefrom including Quinine. 

65 A SULPHUk 

66 Chbiocals, Dbuos and MbdioinbSj all sorts, not 
other^se specified — 

Alkali, Indian (sajl-khar) 

Alum (lump) 

Ammonium chloride — 

Muriate of Ammonia , crystalline . . 

Salammoniac, sublimed 

Other sorts, Including compressed 


Arsenic (China mansll) 

„ other sorts 
Bleaching Powder 
Calcium chloride 
Carbide of Calcium 
Carbonate of Ammonia 
Eiisom salts (in bulk) . . 

Magnesium chloride « . 


Peppermint orystais 

Potassium bichromuto 

SUloate of Soda (In liquid form) 

Soda ash including calcined natural soda and 
manufactured sesqul-carbonates. 

Soda bicarbonate , 

Soda bichromate 

Soda, caustio, solid 

„ flake 

powdered 

Soda Crystal In bulk 

Sodium Sulphide 

Sulphate of Copper 

Trona or natural soda uncalclned 
All other sorts of Chemical products and pre- 
parations not otherwise specified. 

Aloe-wood 

Asaf oetida (hlng) 

„ coarse (hingra) 

Atary, Persian 

Banslochan (bamboo camphor) 

Oalumba root 

Camphor, refined, other than powder 


Camphor powder, from Japan 
ti #* China 


Hongkong. 

Cassia Lignea • 

China root (ohobehlni) rough . . 

Cbii-.. .• 

Oalangal, (3hina 

Salep 

Stomz. liquid (rose melloa orsalaraa) 
All other sorts of drugs, medioL 
naiootics. 


including 


15 per cent. 
15 .. 


85 0 
Ad valorem 
11 0 
5 0 
18 0 
34 0 
4 0 


15 „ „ 

15 „ „ 

15 ” 

15 M t* 

15 „ „ 


medicines and 


I 8 0 15 

I 17 0 15 

8 8 15 

Advadotem 15 


I Advalofem 16 


22 0 15 

20 0 15 

36 0 15 

120 0 15 

15 0 15 

220 0 15 

40 0 15 

Advoiorem 15 








Customs TaHffi 

Scbedole IL— (Import Tariff}— cMOimteir. 


Nam« ol ArUotei. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


IIL—Artlcles wholly or mainly 
manufactnred'--aonai. 
COKVBYANCBS. 

67 COAL-TUBS, tipping wagons and the like (ionvey- 

ances designed for use on light rail track, if 
adapted to be worked by manual or animal 
labour and if made mainly of iron or steel ; and 
component parts thereof made of iron or steel. 

Tbamoabs, motor-omnibuses, motor-lorries, 
motor-vans, passenger lifts, carriages, carts, 
Jinrlkshas, bathchairs, perambulators, trucks, 
wheel barrows, bicycles, tricycles, and aU other 
sorts of conveyances not otherwise specified, 
and component parts and accessories thereof^ 
except such parts and accessories of the motor 
vehicles above-mentioned as are also adapted 
for use as parts or accessories of motor cars, 
motor cycles or motor scooters (see Ko. 68). 

68 Motob-oabs, motor-cycles, motor-acooterB» and 

articles adapted for use as parts and acces- 
sories thereof : provided that such articles as 
are ordinarily also used for purposes other than 
as parts and acoessorles of motor-vehicles 
included in this item or in l^o. 67 shall be 
dutiable at the rate of duty specified for such 
article. 

CUTLBBY, HAB.DWABB, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTBUMBNTS. 

69 The following AQBlOtTLtUBAL IMPLEMEHTS, 

namely, wlnnopters, threshers, mowing and 
reaping machines, binding machines, elevators, 
seed and corn crushers, chaff-cutters, root-cut- 
ters, ensilage cutters, horse and bullock gears, 
plouidis, cultivators, scarifiers, barrows, clod- 
crushers, seed-drills, hay-tedders, potato dig- 
gers, latex spouts, staying machines and rakes; 
also agricultural tractors; also component parts 
of th^e implements, machines or tractors, 
provided that they can be readily fitted into 
their proper places In the implements, machines 
or tractors for which they are imported, and 
that they cannot ordinarily be used for 
purposes uuoon nected with agriculture. 

70 ABTIOLBS PLATBD with aOLD AND 8ILTBB 

71 OiiOOKS ABD WAT 0 HX 8 , and parts thereof. . 

72 OUTLBET, oxdinding plated cuUery {see No. 70.) . . 

73 The following Daibt appliances, namely, cream 

separators, milk sterilising or pasteurising plant, 
muk aerating and cooling apparatus, ohuros, 
butter dryers and butter workers ; also eompo- { 
nent parts of these appliances provided that j 
they can be readily fitted into their proper places | 
in the appliances for which they are Imported 
and that they cannot ordinarily bt uiM for 
othar thsa dairy purposes. 


Ad valorem 25 percent. 


Ad valorem 80 per cent 
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No. 


Namei of Artlclei. 


Per 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


Dutyo 


74 


76 


76 


79 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactored— oonM. 

CUTLEEY, HAUDW ARB, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS— contd. 


lETiUOTElCA.L C019TR0L GRAB AND TBANSMISSION 
Obar, namely, switches, fuses and current- 
breaking devices of all sorta and descriptions, 
designed for use in circuits of less than ten 
amperes and at a pressure not exceeding SSOvolts 
and regulators for use with motors designed to 
consume less than 187 watts ; bare or insulated 
copper wires and cables, any one core of which 
has a sectional area of less than ono-elghtleth part 
of a square inch and wires and cables of other 
metals of not more than equivalent conducti- 
vity ; and line insulators, including also cleats, 
connectors, leading-in tubes and the like, of 
types and sizes such as are ordinarily used in 
connection with the transmission of power for 
other than industrial purposes, and the fittings 
thereof. 

HABDWARB, IROnfONGBRT AND TOOLS, all BOrts, 
not otherwise specified. 

iNSTBinOiNTS, APPARATUS, AND APPUANOBS, im- 
ported by a passenger as part of his personal 
baggase and In actual use by him in the exer- 
cise of his profession or calling . 

Musical Instbitiiintb and parts thereof . . 

TELBORAPmO instruments AND APPARATUS, and 
parts thereof, imported by or under the orders 
of a railway company . 

7ATBR-LIFTS, SUOAR-MILIS, OIL-PRESSES, and 
parts thereof, when constructed so that they 
can be worked by manual or animal power. 

80 I All other sorts of implements, instruments, 
APPARATUS AND APPLIANCES, and parts thereof, 
not otherwise spociQed. * 

DYES AND COLOURS. 

81 I Dyeing and tanning substances, all sorts, and 
FAINTS AND COLOURS and painters' materials, all 
sorts — 

Alizarine dye, dry, not exceeding 40 per cent. 
» if if ovet 40 per cent, but not 
exceeding 50 per cent. 
*f M over 60 percent, but not 

exceeding 60 percent. 

,, „ „ over 60 per cent, but not 

exoee^ng 70 per cent 


Ad valorem. 


15 per cent. 


... 

>r 

>1 » 

... 

.... 

Free. 

> • a • 

Ad valorm 

80 per cent. 

.... 

II 

10 ti 

.... 

.... 

Free; 

.... 

Ad valorem 

16 per cent. 


Rb. a. 


lb. 

1 8 

16 percent. 


1 12 

15 »» 

•> 

2 0 

16 I. H 

>» 

2 4 

16 I, 


* Under Government of India, Vlnance Department (Central Revenue) Notification 
No. 66-1-Cue. — 25, dated the 28th February 1926, apparatus for wireless telegraphs designed 
either for transmission or reception whether by telegraphy or telephony, when Imported In 
aooordance with the orders for the time being governing the importation of snep apparatps, 
Is llgble to duty cent, ad eolarem* 
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Custom Tariff. 

Sdiedale II.— (Import Tariff)— . 



Hamet of ArUolei. 



Tariff 
Valuation . 



llI.-’-Artfcles wholly or mainly 
mannfactnred—ronhi. 

DYES AND COLOUES-oOfiti. 

Alizarine dye, dry, over 70 per cent, but not 
exceeding 80 per cent. 
*. ti t» 80 per cent. 

,, „moist, not exceeding 10 percent. 
„ „ t, over 10 per cent, and not 

exceeding 16 per cent. .. 
If II II o^er 16 percent, and not 
^ exceeding 20 per cent. . . 

„ „ exceeding 20 per cent. 

Aniline Dye; moist 

•, dyes, black, of Sulphur series .. 

„ „ Congo red 

All other aniline dyes, dry 

AniUne Balts .. 

Avar bark 

Cochineal 

Gallnuts (mjmbolams) 

„ Persian 

Gamboge 

Turmeric 

All other sorts of dyeing and tanning 
materials. 

Lead, red, dry 

,, white, dry 

Lithopone 

Turpentine .. 

Vermillion, Canton 

Zinc, white, dry 

All other sorts of paints, colours pigment 
ores and painters’ materials not otherwise 
specified, including glue and putty. 

FUENITUEB, CABINBTWAEB AND MANU- 
FACTUEBS OF WOOD. 

82 FVKNITITRB, Cabinbtwabb, and all other 
manufactures of wood not otherwise specified. 

GLAS8WAEB AND EAETHBNWAEE. 

8.3 GliASS AND Glabswarb, lacqueredware, earthen- 
ware, China and porcelain ; all sorte, except 
glass bangles, beads and false pearls anci aerated 
water bottles (Codd's pattern) (tee Nos. 84 
and 85). 

Aerated Water bottlrb, (Codd’s pattern). 

84 empty— 

Under 10 ozs 

10 ozs. 

Over 10 ozs 

85 Glass Beads and false pearls 
GLASS Banqlbb— 

CftifUi— “ 

Nlmuobl and pasalal 

Bracelet Jadi and fancy all kinds .. 
Eajawarakh, all kinds . . 


Imperial 
gallon, 
box of 90 
bundles, 
cwt. 


16 percent. 
15 ,, 

15 „ „ 

15 ,1 I, 


0 0 

0 14 

1 12 
0 10 
1 0 
2 2 

Ad valorem 
4 8 

1 4 

Ad valorem 
35 0 

2 4 
25 0 

Ad valorem 


85 0 
Ad valorem 


15 ,1 If 
15 ., „ 


Ad vakfem 30 s, 


10.1 pairs 

c; 








Customs TtOfiff. 
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Sdiedule II.— (Import Tariff)— 


KamM of Artldfli. 


Per 


Tariff 

Yaliiatioii* 


Duty* 


86 


87 


lIl.^ArUcles wholly or mainly 
manuf actored— eontd* 
GLASSWARE AND EARTHEN WAEE—conirf. 

Glass BANaLEs—contd. 

Japan— 

Roshmi* plain or fancy, all colours — 

Hollow or Tube 

Vakmel or Zigzag . . 

All others . . . . . . . . * . 

Sonerikada(golbala) 

European — 

Common, including plain colour, painted or 
flowered, but excluding vakmel or isigzag — 
Garnet and ruby, excluding pasalal . . 
All colours, excepting garnet and ruby, 
but including pasabadrang. 

Gilt and fancy, all sizes, including Rerlhira, 
Ghandtera, Salmadar, ** K ** lower and 
Momachl and including pressed and 
painted. 

Pasaful and machine polished, thin, includ> 
ing patli-flower and fancy round rings, but 
excluding vakmel or zigzag. 

Common mirror bangles including chasma 
and Ranldarbar. 

Pasalal 

Vakmel or zigzag, plain or fancy, all colours.. 
All other kinds .. .. .. .. 

HIDES, SKINS AND LEATHER. 

Hides aed Skies not otherwise specified, 
LEATHBB AED LBATHBB MAEUrAOTUBES, 
ail sorts, not otherwise specified. 

MACHINERY. 

Haohinert, namely, such of the following articles 
as are not specified in any of the following nuni* 
bers, namely, Nos. 67, 68, 69, 73, 74, 88A. 80. 
108, 114, 127, 132, and 134— 

(1) prime-movers, boilers, locomotive en- 

gines and tenders for the same, 
portable engines (including power- 
driven rood rollers, fire engines and 
tractors,) and other machines in 
which the prime-mover is not se- 
parable from the operative parts ; 

(2) machines and sets of machines to be 

worked by electric, steam, water, 
fire or other power, not being man- 
ual or animal labour, or which before 
being brought into use require to be 
fixed with reference to other moving 
parts ; 

(8) apparatus and appliances, not to be 
operated by manual or animal la- 
bour, which are designed for use in 
an industrial system as parts indis- 
pensable for its operation and have 
been given for that purpose some 
special shape or quality which would 
, not be essential lor their use for any 

other purpose ; 


Dozen pairs 


Es.a. p. 


0 10 
020 
010 

0 3 6 


0 5 0 
0 3 0 


10 0 


0 7 0 


0 0 0 

0 6 0 
0 10 0 
Ad valorem 


30 per Cent. 
30 
30 
30 


*» it 
$t t* 

» 


30 


30 


15 


25 


t> >• 


i> tt 
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Customs "tariff. 
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Schedule 11.— (Import Tariff)— 


Kame of Articles. 


Tariff 

Per Yaluation. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

MACHINERY— conW. 

(4) control gear, self-acting or otherwise 

and transmission gear designed for 
use with any machinery above, spe- 
cified including belting of all ma- 
terials and driving chains but not 
driving ropes ; 

(5) bare hard-drawn electrolytic copper 
* wires and cables and other electrical 

wires and cables, insulated or not; 
and poles, troughs, conduits and 
insulators designed as parts of a 
transmission system, and the fittings 
thereof. 

KoU . — ^The term ** Industrial system •' used in 
sub-clause (3) means an installation design- 
ed to he employed directly in the perform- 
ance of any process or series of processes 
necessary for the manufacture, production 
or extraction of any commodity. 

88 COMPONEBT Parts Of MAflniBEKY,a8 defined in 
No. 87, namely, such ports only as are essential 
for the working of the machine or apparatus and 
have been given for that purpose some special 
shape or quality which would not be essential 
for their use for any other purpose; 

. Provided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be component 

S orts of the machine to which they belong if 
ley are essential to its operation and are im- 
ported with It In such quantities as may appear 
to the Collector of Customs to be reasonable. 

S8A Hkalds, lieald cords, hcald knitting needles, 
reads, and shuttles. 

89 Maohinert and component parts thoroof, mean- 
ing machines or parts of machines to be worked 
by manual or animal labour, not otherwise speci- 
fied (see Nos. 09, 73, 79 and 88A) and any ma- 
chines (except such as arc designed to be used 
exclusively in industrial pro cesses) which 
require for thoir operation less than one 
quarter of one hrake-borse-power. 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL. 


Ad valorem 2} per cent. 




AEqii, channel and tec, not fabricated— 
Crown and superior qualities 


Other kinds 


if galvanised tinned or lead 
. coated. 

Angle, channel and tee, fabricated . . • . 


200 0 10 „ „ 

Rs. a. p. 
Specific 20 0 0 

200 0 10 per cent. 

AdMfiffMI I'l it 






Custom Tariff. 

SAiedale IL-~(lmporl TwXtty-oonUnxied, 



111.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manafactured— eontd. 

METALS, UtON AND STBBL— OMild. j 

I EON — contd. 

Bar and Eod— 

Qualities superior to Grade A of the British 
Buginoering Standard Association. 

Grade A of the British Engineering Standard 
Association and Crown quality and inter- 
mediate qualities — 

Over i inch in diameter or thickness . . 
inch and under in diameter or thickness 


Common . . . . . . .... 

,, if galvanised, tinned, or load coated .. 

All other sorts 

1*10 

ElCB BOWIiS 

SplEOBLEiSEN, forro-mangancsc, fcrro-silicon 
and other ferro-alloys. 

91 steel- 

alloy STEEL, all kinds 


10 iior cent. 


I Angle and tee if galvanised, tinned or lead 
coated — 

Not fabricated 

If fabricated 

Angle and tee, all other sorts, and beam, 
channel zed, troughplate, piling and other 
structuralse ctlons — 

Not fabricated 

If fabricated 

Bar and Eod— 

Planished or iiolislicd including bright steel 
shafting. 

Galvanised to coated with other metals 

Common merchant, and bar and rod designed 
for the reinforcing of concrete, all sizes. 

All sorts not otherwise specified 
C^rucible, shear, blister and tub steel all kinds. 
Ingots, blooms and billets ■ . 

Eailwat track material— 

Bails 30 lbs. and over per yard, and fishplates 
therefor. 

Hails under 30 lbs. per yard, and fishplates 
therefor. 

Bearing plates t . 

Spikes and tic-bars 

Sleepers and fastenings therefor and lever 
boxes 

Switches, crossings and the like material not 
made of alloy neel. 

Slabs, li Inch thick or over 

STEEL for springs and for cutting tools made by 
any process. 


10 „ „ 

10 „ „ 

Its. a. p. 

35 0 0 

10 per cent. 


Si)ccifio 35 

180 0 10 ; 

Ad mlorem. 10 

80 0 10 

22 0 10 

Ad valorem 10 


Ad mlorem 10 lH)r cent. 


180 0 10 „ 
Ad valorem 10 „ 


SiKiciflc 
Ad valorem 


Specific 
Ad valorem 


Its. a. p. 

30 0 0 
25 per cent 


10 ,, ., 

llH. a. )). 

40 0 0 

10 per cent, 

10 ,, ,, 

10 ,, „ . 

Es. a. p. 

14 0 0 

40 0 0 

10 per cent, 
Es. a. p. 

40 0 0 
10 per cent. 







Custom TaH^. 

I 1 

Schedule II.— (import Tariff)— oonttniMZ. 



Hamefl oC Artlolef. Per 


lll.~Artlcles wholly or mainly 
mBnafactnred-*-eonai. 

METALS •IRON AND STBBL-> mnld. 

IRON OB STBEL>HM)n((l. 

Structures fabricated partially or wholly, not .... 
otherwise specified, if made mainly or wholly 
of steel bars, sections, plates or sheets, for 
the construction of buildings, bridges, tanks, 
well curbs, trestles, towers and similar struc- 
tures or for parts therefor, but not including 
builders' hardware (sss No. 75) or articles 
specified in Nos. 67, 87, 88, or 136. 

Tin plates and tinned sheets, including tin 

taggers • . . • ton 

Tin plate cuttings .. .... 

Tramway Track materiai^ 

Rails, fishplates, tie-bars, switches, crossings .... 
and the like materials of sliapes and sizes 
siiecially adapted to tramway track. 

IRON OR steel- 

anchors and Cables — 

Bolts and nuts including book bolts and nuts for .... 
roofing. 

Discs and Circles— 

(а) Cut from plates or sheets of the kind 

specified under Nos. 147 and 148 in 
tlie Statutory Schedule — 

Galvanised . . . . . . . . ton 

Not Galvanised .. .. .. „ 

(б) Others .... 

Expnded Metal .... 

Hoops and Strips— 

Havln<^ a Brinell Hardness number of 143 ton 
or over; or being coated with other metals. 

Having a Brinell hardness number of less „ 
than 143 and not being coated with othoT 
metals. 

Nails, Rivets and Washers, all sorts— 

Nails, wire or Erench . . cwt. 

„ rose, deck, and flat-head cd . . . . ,, 

„ bullock and horse-shoe .. .. .. ,, 

Panel pins, 16 gauge and smaller . . . . ,, 

Nails , other kinds, including galvanised , tinned , , 

or lead coated and tacks. 

Rivets, boilermakers’ or structural, if „ 

black. • 

„ other sorts .... 

Wafers, black, structural cwt. 

,, other sorts, Including galvanised, .... 

nickel- plated, tinned or lead coated 
and dome-shaped, spring or locking 
washers. 

Pipes AND tubes, and fittings therefor, that 
is to say, bends, boots, elbows, tees, sockets, 
flanges, plugs, valves, cocks and the like. — 

H rlvetted or otherwise built up of plates .... 
or dieets. 

All other kinds .. .... 


Tariff 

Yaluatioo. 

Doty, 

Bs. a. 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 

SiH'ciflc 

Ad valorem 

Rs. a. p. 

60 0 0 

15 per cent. 

$9 

10 ,, ,, 

;; 

10 „ 

10 .. „ 

Spoeifle 

Ad valorem 

Ra. a. p. 1 

45 0 0 

80 0 

10 per cent. 
10 „ „ 

215 0 

10 „ „ 

170 0 

10 „ „ 

Specific 

18 0 

50 0 

18 0 

25 0 

Jls. a p. 

3 0 0 

10 per cent. 
10 ., „ 

10 „ „ 

10 „ ., 

12 0 

10 „ „ 

Ad valorem 
14 0 

Ad valorem 

10 ,; 

10 „ 

10 „ „ 

1 .. 

26 „ „ 

1 ” 

10 „ „ 
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111.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— oontd. 

MBTALS, lUOK AKD STEEL— 0osCd. 

IRON OR STEEL.— roneW. 

Plates not under | Inch thick, Including sheets 
i Inch thick or over — 

Boiler flre-hox and special qualities not 
fabricated . . 

Cixequered, not fabricated 

Galvanised , plain, not fabricated 

Ship, tank, bridge and conunon, not fabricated 

Cuttings, all kinds 

All kinds, fabricated .. 

Sheets under i Inch thick, not fabricated — 
Black, whether corrugated or flat 
Galvanised , whether corrugated or flat 
Cuttings of the above kinds of sheets 
If annealed which have been either cold-rolled, 
smoothed ( Including planished), plcklod or 
cleaned byiacld or other material or process 
Otlicr aorta, ncluding cuttings not otherwise 
spocifled. 

SilEBTS under J inch th ick, fabricated— 

All sorts 

Wire— 

Barbed and stranded fencing 

Netting 


All other kinds ton 

Wire rope.. 

Iron or Stiel, design for the reinforcing of .... 
concrete, not otherwise specified (see Nos. 

00 and 91). 

Iron or Steel all other kinds not otherwise .... 
specified , 

93 Iron and Steel Cass or Drums— 

When linport/ed containing kerosene and 
motor Srdrit which are separately assessed 
to duty under Nos. 34 & 34-A, namely: — 

Cans, tinned, of four gallons capacity . . can 

Cans or drums, not tinned, of two gallons 
capacity— 

(«) with faucet caps can or drum 

(6) ordinary ,, 

Drums of four gallons capacity— 

(rt) with faucet caps difum 

(b) ordinary „ 

Iron or Steel cans or Drums, other sorts 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL. 

94 GURRINT NIOKIL, BRONZS, AND OOPPBR COIN Of .... 

the Government of India. 

95 Gold and Silver Buluon and coin 

96 Gold plate, gold thread and wire and gold maou- ...» 
factures. all sorts. 


300 0 10 per cent. 

120 0 10 „ „ 

280 0 ^ 10 „ ,. 

Rs. a. p. 

SpocJflc 30 0 0 

„ 25 0 0 

Ad valorem 25 per cent. 

Rs. a. p. 

Specific 30 0 0 

45 0 0 

Ad valorem 15 per cent. 
200 0 10 „ 


Ad valorem 10 ,, ,, 


» 10 „ „ 

„ 15 „ „ 

Rs. a. p. 

Specific 00 0 0 

Ad valorem 10 i>cr cent. 


0 8 15 per tent. 


X 8 15 „ 

0 0 15 „ 


Ad palorem 15 


lAdvaloHm 30 percent. 
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Nunea of ArtSoteii. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

Ill.>-Artlcle8 wholly or mainly 
mannfactared—eonfd. 




MBTALS. OTHER THAN IRON AND 


Rs. a. 


STBEIr— conid. 




SILTBR PLITS, 81LY1R THRBAD and Wife atd 

• mam 

Ad calofsm 

80 per oent. 

SILYEB MANUVACTURB8, all BOltS. 

Ail sorts ot Mbtalb othbr than iror ard 
STRRL, and mannfactnrea thereof, not other- 
wla^Bpoclfied — 



Alnminlnm cirolet 


0 15 


„ sheets pbUn 

>» 

0 14 

15 ,, „ 

Brass, patent or yellow metal, sheets and 

cwt 

50 0 

15 1, 1, 

sheathing, weighing 1 lb. or above per 
square foot, and braziers and plates. 



„ patent or yellow metal (Incdnding gnn 

»> 

82 0 

^ fl M 

metal) ingots. 

27 0 

II «» *1 *» old .. •• 

,1 

1* »f 

„ sheets, flat or in rolls, and sheathing, 


Adeatofam 

,, ,» 

weighing less than 1 lb. per square foot. 



II wire 


»» 

15 „ „ 

„ all other sorts 

.... 

i> 

15 

Copper, bolt and bar, rolled 

.... 

•> 

15 „ M 

„ braziers, sheets, plates and sheathing. . 

cwt. 

65 0 

15 „ 1. 

„ sheets, planished 

.... 

Ad valorm 

l5 „ fl 

„ nails and composition nails .. 

.... 

II 

15 ,» >1 

>1 old 

cwt. 

86 0 

15 „ It 

„ pigs, tiles, ingots, cakes, bricks and 

»l 

50 0 . 

15 It ,, 

slabs. 


„ China, white, copperware 

lb. 

3 0 

15 „ „ 

„ foil or dankpana, plain, white, 10 or 11 

in. X 4 to bin. 

„ foil or dankpana, plain, coloured, 10 to 

hundred 

leaves 

2 0 

2 4 

15 „ „ 

15 „ 1. 

llln. X 4 to 6 in. 



„ wire, including phosidior-bronze 

.. . 

Ad valofem 

15 ,, fi 

„ all other sorts, unmanufactured and 

.... 


15 9t 

manufactured, except current coin 
of the Government of India which 
is free. 



1^ 

German silver 

Lead, pig 

Lead, all sorts (except pig). 

cwtl 

25 ’d 

15 „ „ 

ft fff 

.... 

Advalarmn* 

16 „ .1 

Quicksilver 

lb. 

2 8 

15 „ 

Tin, block 

cwt. 

185 0 

16 » „ 

„ foil, aigl other sorts 


AAvalarm 

16 » „ 
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No. I Namet of Articlea. 


III. —Articles wholly or mainly 

mannfactured— cototf. 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL — eontd. 

All sorts oy Mktals othir thar iron and 
STBBL, and manufactures thereof, not otherwise 
specified — eonfd. 

Zinc or spelter, tiles, slabs or plates, hard or 
soft. 

„ all other sorts INicluding boiler 
. tiles and sheets. 

All other sorts of metals and manufactures 
thereof. 

PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATIONERY. 
90 Paper and artiolbs madb op pXpbr and papier 

NACHE, PASTEBOARD, MILLBOARD, AND CARD- 
BOARD, all sorts, and stationbrt, including 
drawing and copy books, labels, adverti- 
sing circulars, sheet or card almanacs and 
calendars, Christmas, Easter, and other cards, 
including cards in booklet form, including 
also wastepaper and old newspapers for packing 
except old newspapers in bales and bag^ 
but eicluding trade catalogues and advertising 
circulars Imj^rted by packet, book, or paiwl 
post {$ee No. 100) and postage stamps, whether 
used or unused (see No. lOOA) and also 
exoluding the descriptions given below : — 

Old newspapers in bales and bags . . 

Printing paper, white or coloured — 

All sorts containing less than 65 percent, of 
mechanical wood pulp, but excluding 
chrome, marble flint, poster and stereo. 

Newsprinting paper, containing not less than 
65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp, 
glazed or unglazod — 

White or grey 

Coloored •• 

Other sorts, including clirome, marble, flint, 
poster and stereo. 

Packing and wrappin g paper — 

Nature brown, and machine-glazed pressings 
and machine -glazed wrappings. 

Manilla, maoblne-glazed or unglazed, and 
sulphite envelope. 

Kraft and 1 mltatlon kraft 

Other sort?, including tissues 

Writing paper, all sorts, including ruled or 
printed forms and account and manuscript 




straw boards 

100 TRADB OATALOODBS and ADYBRTlStNa OIRODLARS 
Imported by packet, l90ok, or parcel post. 

Postaob stamps, whether used or unused 
23 


pu„ Tariff f>nf v* ' 

Valuation. 

Rs. a. p. 

cwt. 25 0 0 ifiporoon^k 

.... Ad valorem 1$ „ „ 

»i »» I® »i »* 

• •»» 15 „ „ 


owt. 

lb. 


lb. 

IP 

19 

lb. 

owt. 


5 8 0 I', „ „ 

SiK.'clfle I (innr. 


0 

2 

3 

15 

per cent. 

0 

2 

0 

15 


Ad valorem 

15 

7S »9 

0 

2 

6 

15 

If ft 

0 

2 

9 

15 

ft It 

0 

3 

0 

15 

tf ff 

it tf 

Ad valorem 

15 

Specific 

1 1 

snha. 

7 

8 

0 

15 

peir ce t. 


Free, 


Flee, 










3'06 Customs Tariff. 

Setaedale II.— (Import Tariff)— 


I Kftmet ol Articlet. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— conid. 

RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING STOCK 

101 IIAILWAT Materials roR permanent way 

AND ROLLING STOCK , NAMELY.— 

Sleepers, and f astoniogs therefor ; bearing-platos, 
fish-bolts and nuts, chairs, interlocking appa- 
ratus, brakO'gear, shunting skids, couplings 
and Springs, signals, turn- tables, weigh- 
bridges, carnages, wagons, traversers, rail 
removers, scooters, trollies, trucks, and 
component parts thereof ; switches, crossings, 
and f,the like materia) made of alloy steel : 
also cranes and water tanks, when imported 
by, or under the orders of a railway company: 
Provided that for the purpose of this entry *• rail- 
way '* means a line of railway subject to the 
provisions of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
and includes a railway constructed in a State In 
India and also such tramways as the Qovemoi • 
General In Council may, by notitication in the 
GatetU of India, specifically include therein. 
Provided also that nothing shall be deemed to bo 
dutiable hereunder which is dutiable under 
No. 87 or No. 88. 

102 Component Parts op Railway Materials, as 

defined in No. 101, namely, such parts only as 
are essential for the working of railways and 
have been given for that purpose some special 
shape ox quality which would not be essential 
for theii use for any other purpose : 

Provided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be component 
put 8 of the railway material to which they be- 
long, if they are essential to its operation and 
are imported with it in such quantities as may 
appear to the Collector of Customs to be rea- 
sonable. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 

108 ConoN pnoi-QooDs 

104 Cotton TWIST AND tarn, and cotton sewing or 

DARNING THREAD. 

105 Second-hand. OR used Gitnny bags or cloth 

made of jute. 

100 Tarns and Textile Fabrics, that is to say — 

Cotton thread other than sewing or darning 
thread, and all other mannfa^urod cotton 
goods not otherwise specified . 

Flax, twist and yam and manufactures of flax . 
Haberdashery and millinery, excluding articles 
made of silk. 

Hemp mannfactures 

Hosiery, excluding articles made of silk 
Jute tidst and yam and jute manufactures, 
excluding second-hand or used gunny bags 
or cloth (#60 No. 106). 

Silk yam, noils and warps, and silk thread 
Woollen yam, knitting wool, and other manu^ 
faotniesof wool. Including felt. 

All other sorts of yams and textile fabrics, not 
otherwise specified. 



Tarifl Dn*- 

Valuation. 


Ad valorem 10 per cent. 


Ad valorei.t, 10 „ 


Ad valorem 11 per cent* 
w 5 „ ,, 


Ad valorem 16 percent. 


1® »i • fi 
16 ., „ 


16 „ „ 







Customs Tariff. 


Seliedale II.— (Import Tariff)— tx'nA'niiei. 


Names of Articles. 


111.— Articles wholly or mainly 
mannfactured— cofUd. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS— cotiW. 

Silk goods used or required for medical purposes, 
namely, silk ligatures ; elastic silk hosiery, el- 
bow pieces, thlah pieces, kneo caps, lejjiiintrs, 

I socks, anklets, atockiiij/s, suspensory bandages ; 

I silk abdominal belts, silkweb eathctiT tubes, 

I and oiled silk, 

SILK Mixtures, that is to say, 

(«) fabrics composed In part of some other 
textile than silk and in which any portion 
either of the warp or of the weft but not of 
both ig silk ; 

(6) fabri<;s uot being silk on which silk is sufier- 
imposed such as embroidered fabrics ; 

(c) articles made from such fabrics and not 
otherwise specified (see No. 106A). 

Silk pieoe-goods and other manufactures of silk, 
not otherwise specified Nos. 106A aud 
107A). 

Upon the following articles, duty will bo cliargcd, 
at the rate of Serial No. 1()7A or I07li, wblc:li- 
ever is applicabU*, on tlie basis of the following 
valuations : — 

Silk piece-goods, (white or coloured, plain or 
figured and all widths) from Japan and China 
(including Hongkong)— 

Japan — 

Pal, all kinds, including Hahutai, Sbioji, 
Thama; Junken and Nankin, and Includ- 
ing striped, printed, woven so-called (i.c., 
swivel weave-work or Khakho embroi- 
dered), embossed and pineapples. 

Satins, Taffetas, and Kohakus, all kinds, 
including strfp^, printed, woven so-called 
swivel weavtvwork or Kbakbo embroi- 
dered), and embossed. 

Twill, all kinds 

Jarioa (gold embroidered) 

Fugi and Bosekl, all kinds 

Fancies, printed and woven so-called (i.e., 
swivel weave-work or Kbakbo embroi- 
dered), including Qeorgett-es, crepes, nlnons 
and gauzes. 

Embroideries and embroidered idcce-goods, 
excludiug Burmese scarves. 

Shawls, dhuties, bandkcrcldefs, hosiery, 
mufilers and scarves, excluding Burmese 
scarves 

DapettaB and China silk patkas 
Burmese Scarves — (a) PaJ or Habutai 
(t) Other kinds . . 

Cotton and silk mixed satins, embroidered.. 
Cotton and silk mixed satins, other kinds . . 
Cotton and silk mixed hosiery 
Cotton and silk mixed Fugi and Boseki, all 
kinds. 

Silk Fents 
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Custom Tariff. 
Schedule 11.— (Import Tariff)— 


Hamol of AHSclea. 


lll.~Artiele8 wholly or mainly 
manafaetared— tfonld. 

YAENS AND TEXTILE EABRICS-conW. 
811k pieoe-goods (white or coloured, plain or 
figured and all widths) from Japan and China 
(including Hcmgkong)>-con^(/. 

China (including Hongkong but excluding Can- 
tone)— 

Honans, all kinds, and patkaa 
Shantungs, and Tussores, all kinds, Including 
patkas. 

CordQd, all kinds, excepting white cords 

Whiw cords, all kinds 

Orepe. gauze, and pal, all kinds 
Batins and fancies, all kinds, Including loon- 
^s^nd stripes, Taffetas and Tagrls, all 

Fufid and Bosekl, all kinds 

Cantons, all kinds 

Bilk piece-goods, apparel and other mannfac- 
tures of silk not otherwise specified. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ABBOFLiNBB, aeroplane parts, aeroplane engines, 
aeroplane engine parts and rubber tyres and 
tubes used exclusively for aeroplanes. 

ART, the following works of : — (1) statuary and 
pictures intended to be put up for the public 
benefit in a public place, and (2) memorials of a 
public character intended to be put up in a 
public place, including the materials used, or to 
be used in their construction, whether worked 
or not. 

Ait, works of, excluding those speciflod in 
No. 109. 

Bangles— 

Gwuloid, plain, flat, with and without border. . 
„ (rubber) rings excluding colls 

„ other sorts 

Books, printed, including covers for printed books, 
maps, charts, and plans, proofs, music and 

I manuimripts. 

Brusebs and Bbooxb 

BUIU>1NG AND SNOINlUINa XATBUALS, includ- 
ing aspihalt, bricks, cement other than Port- 
land cement, chalk and lime, clay, other than 
China clay (mo No. 116), pipes of earthenware, 
tiles, fire bricks not being component parts of 
any article included in No. 87 or No. 101, and 
all other sorts of building and engineering 
materials not otherwise specified including 
bitumen and other in sulatiug materials. 

POKTLAND OBXBNT 

115 CANDLB8 

116 China olat 

1 17 OlNlXATOaiAPB FlLXB 

Exposed standard positive films new or used . , 

Otfaerlllma 

118 COIDAOB AND lOPB AND TWIN! Of yBlBTABIl 
yiBBR excluding coir yarn. 

Coir Yam 



Tariff 

Valuation. 


5 0 0 
10 8 0 
21 0 0 
21 8 0 


10 0 0 
Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 2) prr c.mt, 


dozen pairs 


Ad valorem 15 per cent. 


1 14 

06 16 , „ 

Ad valorem 15 „ „ 

.... Free. 


Ad valorem 15 per cen t. 

>• 15 I, 


2 12 15 „ 

Ad valorem 15 „ 
85 0 15 „ 


0 4 15 „ „ 

Ad valorem 15 „ „ 

tt 15 M tr 








Customs Tariff. 7*^9 


Schedale II.— (Import Tariff)— 


So. 

Naznei of Artlolei, 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

118 

lII.^Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conffi. 

MISCELLANEOUS— wnM. 

FmiiWOiiKS spepially prepared aa danger or dia- 


Bs. a. 

JJ taloTtm 

15 per cent, 

A 

119 

tress lights for the use of ships. 

Fireworks not otherwise speiiled (/?ea No. 11 A) . . 


•1 

30 ,, , , 

120 

Forritubb, tacklb and apparel, not otherwise 

.... 

,, ^ 

, 15 „ „ 

121 

described, for steam, sailing, rowing and other 
vessels. 

Ivory, manufactured 




122 

JBWBLLERT AND JlWXLS 

.... 


30 ,, •• 

123 

1 

Matches— 

(1) In boxes containing on the average not 

Gross of box- 


Be. a. 

1 8 


more than 100 matches. 

(2) In boxes containing on the average more 

es. 

For every 2E 


0 0 

123 

than 100 matches. 

Undipped splints such as are ordinarily used for 
match making 

Veneers such ns are ordinarily used for making 

matches or 
fractlonthcrc- 
of in eneii 
box, per gross 
of boxes, 
lb. 


Es. a. p. 

0 4 6 

123 

it 


0 6 0 

B 

• 

324 

match boxes, including boxes and parts of 

1 boxes made of suohvonccrs. 

Mats and Matting 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

125 

Oil cakes 

.... 

t» 

15 » 

126 

Oilcloth and Floor cloth 

.... 

ft 

15 „ 

327 

PACKING! — Engine and Boiler— all sorts, ex- 

.... 

at 

15 (t ft 

128 

cluding packing forming a component part of 
any article included In Nos. 87, 88 and 101. 

Perfumery, not otherwise specified— 

Gowla, busked and unhusked 

cwt. 

no 0 

15 per cent. 


Eapurkachri (zodoary) 

1 

25 0 

15 „ tf 


Patch leaves (patchouli) 

»: 

25 0 

15 » „ 


Bose-flowen, dried 

t > 

15 0 

15 ft I* 


All other sorts . • . . 


Ad valorem 

15 

120 

Pitch, tar and dammbr— 

Coal pitch •• 

cwt. 

6 0 

15 „ „ 


Coal tar 

.... 

Ad valorem 

IB „ „ 


Stokholm pitch 

cwt. 

18 0 

15 „ H 


Stockholm tar 

ff 

16 0 

15 «; 


Dammer Batu 

at 

7 8 

15 f, 


Other sorts 

.. .. 

Ad vaiorem 

15 f» tf 

130 

Pneuicatio Eubber Tyres and tubes for motor 

.... 


30 ,1 , ; 

131 

ears, motor lorries, motor-cyclei, and motor* 
foooters. 

Pousms AND COMFOSmONS 

.... 

» . 

15 ,f ,, 
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Cudoms Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff) -eoneMeilL 


No. 


Namea of Artlolea. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
mannfactured —eontd. 


m 


133 

131 

135 

136 


137 


138 

139 

140 


141 

142 


MISCELLANEOUS- eanti. 

PBInnHO AND LiTHoaBAPHiao Matbbiat., namely, 
preaaea, typo, ink, aluminium lithographic plates, 
brags rules, composing sticks, chases, imposing 
tables, and lithographic stones, stereo-blocks, 
wood blocks, half-tone blook8,olectrotype blocks, 
roller moulds, roller frames and stocks, roller 
composition, standing screw and hot presses, 
perforating machines, gold blocking presses, 
galley* presses, proof presses, arming presses, 
copper plate printing presses, rolling presses, 
ruling maoklnes, ruling pen making machines, 
lead and rule cutters, type casting machines, 
type setting and casting machines, rule bend- 
ing machines, rule roitreinu machines, bronzing 
nuudiines, leads, wooden and metal quoins, 
shooting sticks and galleys, stereo-typing 
apparatus, metal furniture, paper folding ma- 
onfnes, and paging machines, but excluding 
paper («m No. 09). 

Frihis, EyoRAyiHas and Piotubbs, including 
photographs and picture post cards. 
llAOKS lor the withering of tea leaf . • 

Rubber tyres and other manufactures of rubber 
not otherwise specified (sss Nos. 108 and 130). 
SBiPS AND OTHBR TBSSETiS for Inland and harbour 
navigation, including steamers, launches, boats 
and barges, imfiorted entireor in sections. 
Provided that articles of machinery as defined 
in No. 87 or No. 88 shall, when separately 
Imported, not be deemed to be included here- 
under. 

Smorxrs* requisites, excluding tobacco (Nos. 
26 to 28) and matches (No. 123). 

Soap 

Starcb and farina 

STONE AND Marble, and articles made of stone 
and marble. 

Toilet requisites, not otherwise specified 
TOTS, games, playing cards and requisites for 
games and sportsi excluding bird-shot. 
Bird-shot 


For 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


Duty. 


Bs. a. 


Ad valorem . 


21 per cent. 


>1 

tt 


tt 


30 „ 

2 | „ 

15 ,* »* 

10 


cwt. 


33 0 


143 All OTHBR artioles wholly or mainly manufac- 

tured, not otherwise specified. 

IV.— Miscellaneous and unclassified. 

144 Animals, living, all sorts 


145 

146 

147 

148 

149 


Coral 

FODDER, BRAN AND POLLARDS 

8F10IMEN9 illustrative of natural science, and 
medals and antique coins. 

Umbrellas, including parasols and sunshades, and 
fittings therefor. 

All other artiolib not otherwise specified, 
inclndlng articles Imported by post.* 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


15 


Free, 

15 per-cent.. 

15 per cent. 
15 »» ti 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central -Revenues) Notification 
No. lOO-Cus.— 25, dated the 17tb March 1925, insignia and badges of official British and, 
Foreign Onjers are exempt from payment of import duty. 


Customs Tariff. 
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Schedule III.— (Export Tariff). 



1 

Tariff 


Names of Articles. 

Per 

1 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

1 


Jnte other than Bimlipatam Jate. 

1 Raw Jute— 

(1) CuttingB 

(2) All other descriptions •. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. 


Bale of 400 
lbs. 

»» 


1 4 
4 8 


2 


[JUTB MARiTFAOTUBBS whon not In actual use as 
coverings, receptacles or bindings for other 
goodsr— 

(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, tv»ist, yam, rope and Ton of 2,240 

twine). lbs. 

(2 ) Hessians and all other descriptions of jute , , 
mannfactures not otherwise specified.* 


20 0 
32 0 


RICE. 


8 


Rick, husked or unhusked. Including rice flour, 
but excluding rice bran and rice dust, which 
are free. 


•• #• •• •• *• ... .. 
Raw HiDEi AND Skins iv exported from 
Burma— 

(1 ) Arsenicated and air dried hides— 

(а) Cows (including calf skins) . . 

(б) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) 


Indian maund 
of 82‘^ lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 

100 lbs. 


Ib. 

»» 


(2) Dry salted hides— 

(a) Cows (including calf skins) 

(b) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) 


ft 

ft 


0 6 6 
0 3 0 


0 5 0 
0 3 6 


0 3 


1 8 


5 par cent. 
5 .. 


5 

5 


*» 

If 


(8) Wet salted hides— 

Cows (including calf skins) .. 
Ruffaloes ( Do. do.) 

oat and Kid Skins 

(6) Sheep skins 

g Raw Hides and Skins if exported from ant 
PLACE IN British India other than Burma : — 

(1) Arsenicated and air dried hides — 

(o) Cows (including calf skins) — 

Framed 
Unframed . . 

(b) Buffaloes (including calf skins) — 

Framed • . 

, _ Unframed 

(2) Dry Salted Hides— 

(a) Cows (including calf skins) . . 

(5) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) o. 

(8) Wet salted hides— 

(a) Cows (including calfskins) .. 
ib) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) .. 

(4) Goat and Kid Skins 

(5) Sheep Skins 


(a) 


(4) 


n 


If 

piece. 

11 


lb. 

If 


If 

f» 


If 

If 


If 

piece. 

If 


0 4 0 
0 2 0 
14 0 
0 10 0 


5 

5 

5 

5 


»i 

ff 

If 

If 


0 11 0 
0 7 6 

0 6 0 
0 4 0 

0 6 6 
0 3 8 


5 

5 

6 
6 

6 

6 


If 

ff 

»f 


0 4 0 
0 2 6 
18 0 
10 0 


6 

5 

5 

6 


If 


If 

ff 


* Under Government of India Notification No. 1428, dated 17th November 1928. Juts Rairs 
BUoh As are used for paper-making are exempt from payment of export duty provided that the 
l^oms Collector is satisfied that they are useless for any purpose to which cloth or rope is 
(Vdinarlly put. 
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Trade. 


India iH pre-eminently an aj?ricultuial coun- 
try, and tliat fact dominates the course of its 
trade. Tlio great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soli — wheat, seeds, cotton and jute. 
If wo look back on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
Btrikii^ development towards stability. In the 
days that arc past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But tlie spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though iio doubt 
in future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness, of the monsoons, tliey are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such years as 
1890-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 
cent, of the culturable area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in 
progress tn utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are In progresi 
to spill on the land the Hoods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos- 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western (lhats and through 
canals spreads tlunn over the parched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the Houth, like 
the Cauvery, arc being harnessed to preserve ' 
their flood wah^rs for Madras. All over India 
irrigation works, large and small, are being 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect is 
to give a far greater stability to Indian agri- 
culture. 

The destination of these surplus croiw is 
another faptor of important. I’lu*- great cus- 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and to a 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con- 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and otlier producer, and of her hides 
and skins. Wlillst the United Eingdom is the 
great market for hja and wlie-at, foreign coun- 
tries are the backbone of the Indian export 
trade; therefore India liad a vital interest in 
the economic reOA)Vory of Euroixj. When the 
post-war boom collapsed it hit India hard and 


for a year or two the export trade reeled under 
the shock. The progress of the Dawes Plan, 
and the measuriis taken under the Ijcague of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary back 
to industrial health had a special bearing on 
the prosperity of India ; they have been 
elements of importance in inducing her reco- 
very of prosperity. 

But whilst India is prc-cmlncntly an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office) at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world. Her 
nianufaeiiiring industries arc. few In number, 
and are concentrated in a few areas, buj they 
are of groat importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, witli import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahinedabad, Sho- 
iapur and Nagpur. Next in importance is 
the jute industry. Haw jute is a virtual mono- 
Ijoly of Bengal, and tlie jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
gical industry is of more recent growth. The 
princix>al centre is Jamshedpur, the seat Of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel (.bmpany, 
where subsidiary industries have, sprung up 
to utilise tlie products of the blast furnaces 
and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactiires Is exported. The cotton 
ttixtile industry lias lost a (jonsidorable part 
of its export trade to .Ja|)an, f lic Ear East and 
Ejist Afri(‘u. ; tiic mills Hud tlieir principal out-# 
let in India itself, and even there they arc 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China. The iron and steel Industry is for the 
most part a liomc industry, tlioiigh large quan- 
tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to tiio 
Ear East, and in some years to the western 
ports of Nortli and South America. Therefore, 
whilst India is still in tlie main an agricultural 
country, thrcc,-quartt!rs of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affccta in an iiuTcasiug degree the general 
prosperity of the iwoplc. 


I.- GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Progress towards siabilisation was the keynote 
of the economic history of 1924-25 In Europe 
and tills necessarily increased the world-demand 
for raw materials, .of which India is one of the 
most important sources of supply. In con- 
sequenbe the year was one of records in the 
Indian export trade. A good monsoon for 
the fourth year in sucoeasion led to a large 
increase in the exportable surplus of crops and 
the total figure of exports of merchandise rose 


from Es. 363 crorcs to the unprecedented figure 
of Bs. 400 crores. The increase was largely in 
raw and manufactured jute and food-grains. 
Imports of merchandise also rose from Bs. 237 
crores to Bs. 263 crores, largely owing to in- 
creased importations of sugar and cotton piece- 
goods. The following figures show the value .s 
of imports and exports of merchandise on the 
basis of declared values in 1918-14 



(In crores of Bnpees.) 






■ 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

Imports . . . . 

183 

142 

124 

138 

120 

137 

Exports 

244 

172 

182 

214 

240 

260 

Total trade in merchandise excluding 
fe-exports 

427 

314 

306 

352 

300 

387 


Imports.— On the Import Bide, cotton piece- 
goods inertosed by 837 million yards or 23 per 
cent, in quantity to 1,828 million yards and by 
Ks. 12 crores or 22 per cent, in value to Bs. 69 
crores. Grey goods rose by Bs. 6 crores, white 
goods by Bs. 4| crores and coloured goods by 
Bs. 2| crores. The total value of the import 
trade in other articles (excluding cotton piece- 
goods) increased by over Bs. 6 crores or nearly 
4 per cent, from Bs. 171 crores to Bs. 177 crores. 
The importations of sugar, including confec- 
tionery, increased by 63 per cent. In quantity 
from 476,000 tons to 729,000 tons ind by 36 
per cent, in value from Bs. 16J crores to Bs. 21 
crores. In iron and steel the quantity rose by 
16 per cent, from 766,000 tons to 869,000 tons 
and the value by 6 per cent, from nearly Bs. 18 
crores to Bs. 19 crores. Machinery and mill- 
work showed a further decrease in the year 
under review from Bs. 20 crores to Bs. 16 crores, 
owing chiefly to the small Imports of textile 
machinery, and railway plant and rolling stock 
on private account also fell from Bs. Ilf crores 
to Bs. 6 crores. Imports of hardware increased 
^In value from Bs. 4J crores to Bs, 6 crores, and 
•motor cars also improved from Bs. 2 crores to 
Bs. 21 crores. Imports of foreign coal showed 
a further decrease from Bs. If crores to Bs. 1^ 
crores. The value of imported provisions im* 
proved by over a crore of rupees to nearly Bs. 4 
crores. Alizarine and anilme dyes Increased 
in quantity from 16 million lbs. to 18i million 
llw. and the value showed a small increase of 
Bs. 6 lakhs to Bs. 2,66 lakhs. Mineral oils rose 
by a crore of rupees to Bs. 9 crores. There were 
also increases in raw cotton from Bs. 2^ crores to 
Bs. 4it crores and in cotton twist and yam from 
nearly Bs. 8 crores, to Bs. 9f crores, while in- 
struments and apparatus decreased by Bs. 23 
lakhs to Bs. 3,02 lakhs, and matches by Bs. 67 
lakhs to Bs. 89 lakhs. In liquors there was a 
small improvement of Bs. 14 lakhs to Bs. 3,28 
lakhs. 

Exports.— On the export side, the value of 
raw cotton exported decreased from Bs. 98 
crores to Bs. 91 crores and the total value of 
raw and manufactured cotton fell from Bs. 110^ 
crores to Bs. 103 crores. Shipments of raw Jute 
increased by 6 per cent, in quantity from 660,000 


1I.-1MPORTS 


Cotton Mannfnctnros.— After the dis- 
astrous slump of 1021-22 and the slow recovery 
in 1022-28 and 1028-24 stocks in India were light 
and there was a marked revival in the demand for 
cotton manufactures. The value of the Imports 


tons to 696,000 tons and by 46 per cent, in value 
from Bs. 20 crores to Bs. 29 crores. Gunny 
bags increased in number from 414 millions to 
426 millions and gunny cloth from 1,340 million 
yards to 1,466 million yards. The value of 
the exports of jute manufactures, including 
twist and yam, increased from Bs. 42 crores 
to nearly Bs. 62 crores and tlie total value of 
raw and manufactured jute rose from Bs. 62 
crores to Bs. 81 crores. The value of grain, 
pulse, and flour exported increased by 28 per 
cent, from Bs. 61 crores to Bs. 66 crores. Husked 
rice increased In quantity by 06,000 tons to 
2*3 million tons and in value by over Bs. 2 
crores to Bs. 87 crores, and shipments of wheat 
also considerably increased from 638,000 tons 
valued at Bs. 9 crores to 1,112,000 tons valued 
at Bs. 17 crores. Exports of tea increased in 
quantity by 1^ million lbs. to 340 million lbs. 
and in value by Bs. 1| crores to Bs. 33 crores. 
Oilseeds also increased from nearly Bs. 80 to 
Bs. 33 crores, while lac fell from Bs. 9 crores to 
Bs. 7} crores. Baw hides and skins showed a 
small decrease in value from nearly Bs. 7 crores 
to Bs. 6| crores, while dressed hides and skins 
improved from nearly Bs. 6 to over Bs. 7 crores. 

Balance.— The balance of trade in mer- 
chandise in favour of India exceeded the previous 
year's record and amounted to Bs. 1,66 crores 
as compared with Bs. 1,46 crores in 1028-24 
and Bs. 7V> crores, the pre-war average. This 
was largely liquidated by heavy imports of 
bullion. The net Imports of private treasure in 
the year under review established a record and 
amounted to Bs. 04 crores. The net imports of 
gold reached the record figure of Bs. 74 crores 
and those of silver amounted to Bs. 20 crores. 

Exchange.— In spite of the very large im- 
portations of bullion and considerable purchases 
of sterling by Government exchange rose fairly 
steadily from Is. 4|^d. at the banning of the 
year to Is. 6f(f. at the end of ^ptei^er and 
during the last six months of the year it remained 
stable, with minor variations, in the neigh* 
bourhood of Is. 6d. The highest point reached 
was Is. on the 9th October 1924 and the 
year closed at Is. 6HZd., which was Iv'^d. higher 
than the lowest rate is. illi. on the Isi of AprU 
1924. 


MERCHANDISE. 


of cotton manufactures increased to Bs. 82 crores 
as compared with Bs. 67 crores in 1928-24, Bs. 7 0 
crores m 1922-28 and Bs. 66 crores in tlie pre- 
war year 1918-14. These values represented 
33 per cent, in 1924-26 and' about 30 per cent. 
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in tech bf the two preceding years of the total 
ht lU. l2t ctorbs and t^st diid ydrn of He. If 
tiiiring the fiast thrfefe yhars and thh prb-war 


impoft trade. Piece-goods showed ail lnci‘e)se 
crores. The chief descriptions of thO Unpotte 
yfear wfere 


iihpbtis of Cbitdii mdnufbbiurel. 

I9i3-i4 

i022-23. 

i923-2k 



^bak) 




1 

Twist diid ydHi 

Bs. (laklip.) 

Bs. (laklip.) 

Bs. (iakfcs:) 

Bk (iak is:;j 

4,16 

9,26 

7,94 

9,66 

Plebe-gobds— 



93,06 

l5;44 

17,69 

65 


fll«y (uiibleabhed) 

95.45 

30,44 

28,49 

White (bleached) 

Cbloulreo, printed^ ol* d^ed 

Fehis of all descriptions 

14,29 

17;86 

54 

15,0l 
12, Of) 

46 

2b, 23 
20;0fe 

08 

f OT^L PlECE-GbOPS 

58, 14 

58, 5l 

56,84 

69,42 

Hosiery , . . . . . 4 . 

Handkerchiefs and shawls 

1,20 

80 

94 

1,12 

89 

18 

23 

31 

Thread . , . . ^ . . . i . 

39 

70 

Zi 


Other sorts 

1,52 

TO 

82 

1,08 

Orand Total 

66,30 

T0,i3 1 

C7i48 1 

1 82;3S 


Cotton TWist and Yarn.— Itaports of cotteit 
twist and yarn, which had gliown a considerable 
decrease in the preceding year, increased in 
1924-25 hy 11 million lbs. or 25 per cent, in 
quantity from 44J million lbs. to nearly 56 million 
lbs. and by Bs. 1,72 laklis or 22 per cent. In 
value from Bs. 7,Q4 to Bs. 0,60 lakhs. The 
, Increase was mainly due to larger Imports from 
Japan which rose from Bs. 2,85 to Bs. 4,59 
lakhs, while tlie value of the imiorts from the 
United Kingdom fell from lls. 4,61 to Bs. 4,55 
lakhs. The average declared value per Ih. 
showed a small decrease from Bs. 1-12-6 in 
1923-24 to Bs. 1-11-8 in 1924-25, The follow- 
ing table compares the imports of yarn with the 
production of yarn In Indian mills during the 


past two decades and the year : — 




Indian 


Imports. 

mills 



produc- 

tion. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Annual average— 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 



Five years ending 1908-09.. 
Five years ending 191 3-14 

38,573 

641,776 

(pre-war) 

Five years ending 1918-19 

41,794 

646,767 

1 

(war i)eriod) 

34,063 


Five years ending 1923-24.. 



Year 1013-14 (pre-war) 

44,171 


„ 1914-15 

42,864 


„ 1915-16 

40,427 

722.425 

„ 1916-17 

29.530 


„ 1917-18.. 



„ 1918-19 

38,095 

616,040 


16,097 

635,760 


47,333 



67,126 

693,572 


59,274 



44,676 

617.320 


66,007 



Japan considerably increased hbr supplier 
from 20 million Ihs. or 46 per cent, of the total 
quantity imported in the preceding year to 
32 million lbs. or 57 per cent, of the Imports in 
1924-25. She had only 2 per cent, of the trade 
in 1913-14. She lias formerly competed mostly 
with Indian mills in the lower counts of yam. 
But of recent years she has turned more and 
more to the higher counts, leaving the low count 
trade to Indian mills and competing more with 
Laiic4i8hire in the finer yams, a trade in which^ 
the Indian mills are also tending to compete 
more. The imports from the United Kingdom 
fell from 21 f million lbs. or 48 per cent, of the 
import trade to 20| million ihs. or 37 per c.ent. 
Switzerland increased her supplies from 982,000 
lbs. to 1,097,000 lbs. China including Hongkong 
from 208,000 lbs. to 400,000 lbs. and the 
Netherlands from 383,000 lbs. to 561,000 lbs. 
The sum-total of imports and production was 
775 million lbs. as compared with 662 million 
lbs. in 1923-24. 

Cotton Piece-^oods. — The following table 
compares the imports of the three important 
classes of pieco-goods]in millions of yards during 
each of the past twelve years - 


— 

Grey 

(un- 

bleached) 

White 

(bleached). 

Coloured, 
printed or 
dyed. 


Million 

Million 

MllMbn 

Year. 

yards. 

yards. 

yards. 

1913-14 . . 

1,534-2 

793-3 

831-8 

1914-15 . . 

1,320-2 

604-2 

494-8 

1915-16 . . 

1,148-2 

611-4 

358-7 

1916-17 . . 

847-0 I 

589*8 

464-9 

1917-18 . . 


602-3 

895-6 

1918-19 , . 

683-4 

286*6 

227-3 

1919-20 . . 


322-0 

208-3 

LLiLiL.J — 

580-2 

421*8 

489-3 

1021-22 . . 


306-2 

138-3 

1922-23 . . 

931-0 


243-8 

1923-24 . . 


415-8 

847-6 

1924-25 . . 

846-6 

648-9 

407-0 
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■ " ■ — * " ‘ 

The imports of grey th^l tlhlted ( crores. The United States of America supplied 

Kingdom increased by 21 pilr ctint. in quantity I 2i million yards, as compared witii one half mil- 
: and 26 per cent, in value from ©00 million yards lion yards in 1923 -24. In white (bleaclied) goods 
valued at Ks. 19 crores to 7217 fnillion yards ! 97 per cent, of the total Imports came from the 
valued at Rg. 24 crores. Japan increase her ship- United Kingdom and her shipments rose from 
: ments by 13 per cent, in quantity and 12 per 403 million yards valued at Bs. 14^ crores to 
• cent, in value from 97 million yards talued at 533 million yards valued at over Bs. 19 
Rs. 3| crores to 110 million yards valued at Bs. 4 I crores. 


Percentage shares in the total quantities of Piece-goods imported. 


— 

1913-14. 


1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

■United Kingdom 

: Japan 

■United Statc^^s 

^Ketherlands . . . . . . . . 

'Other countries 

07*1 

•3 

•3 

‘8 

1*5 

85*6 

11*3 

•9 

•9 

1*3 

87*6 

8*3 

2*1 

11 

•9 

91-2 
6*8 
•5 ’ 

•8 
•7 

88*8 

8*2 

•6 

•7 

,1*8 

88*6 

8*6 

‘6 

•6 

1*9 

Total . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Fonts increased from 19 million yards valued ' 
at Bs. (55 lakhs to neiirly 22 million yards valued i 
at Bs. ©8 lakhs, of which 15 million yards came : 
from the United Kingdom and (5 miliioii yards 
from the United States. 

Sewing Cotton. — Tlie total imports iitcreased 
from 1,534, 01)0 Ihs. valued at Bs. 71^ l.akhs to 
1,660.000 lbs. valued at Bs. 73i lakhs, to which 
the United Kingdom contril)utod Bs. 07^ laklis. 

Hosiery. — The value of tlic imjKjrts of hosiery 
rose from Bs. 94 to Bs. 1,12 lakhs. Jajiau in- 
creased her supplies from Bs. 75 to Us. 85i 
lakhs hut her share in the total im|K)rts was 
• reduced from 80 to 77 per cent. Hongkong 
and Germany also increased tlieir supplies. 

Haberdashery and Mlllinery.-~3’he total 
imports increased from Bs. 09 to Bs. 1,154 lakhs. 
Germany supplied Bs. 33 lakhs as compared 
with Bs. 27 lakhs iii 1923-24. Japan and 
Switzerland also increased tlieir supiilies from 
Bs. 11 and Rs. 164 laklis, respectively, to Bs. 16 
and Bs. 18 laklis. The imports from the United 
Kingdom fell from Bs. 324 to Bs. 29 lakhs. 

, Wool— Haw and Manufactured.— Baw wool 
rose by 70 per cent, in quantity from 4,8.39,000 
*b8. to 8,218,000 lbs., and by nearly 95 jier cent, 
in value, from Bs. 404 to nourly Bs. 79 lakhs. 
Australia including Kewzoalaiid mure than 
- doubled her suiiplics from 1*7 to 3*8 million 
lbs. The United Kiiigdmu and Persia also 
• considerably increased tlieir sliipmciits. Woollen 
piece-goods again showed a iioticoablo increase, 
the total imports rising by 67 per cent, hi 
quantity and by 47 per cent, in value from 74 
million yards, valued at Bs. 1,78 lakhs. 

Silk— Raw and Manufactured.— Baw silk 
increased by nearly 4 per cent, in quantity from 
1,365,000 lbs. to 1,414,000 lbs. but the value 
was Bs. 1,10 laklis, about the same as in the 
preceding year. 

There was a noticeable increase in the imports 
of artificial sUk yam from 406,000 lbs. valued at 
, Bs. 194 lakhs to 1,171,000 lbs. valued at Bs. 42 
‘ la^s. The United Kingdom and Italy con- 
siderably Increased their supplies from 247,000 
lbs. and 77,000 lbs. to 703,000 lbs. and 393,000 
ibs. respectivelyt The yardage of piece-goods 


of cotton and artittcial silk imrorted almost 
doubled from 8,555,000 yards to 17,030,000 yards 
and tlio value rose from Bs. 1,04 to Bs. 1,76 
laklis. The United Khigdom supplied 8 million 
yards or 48 per cent, of the total quantity im- 
ported, Italy 5 million yards or 29 per cent, and 
Switzerland 2 millioi) yards or 12 ])cr cent, as 
compared with 44 million yards, 24 million yards 
and jjearly one million yards, respectively, iii 
tlio jueceding year. Germany, Belgium, 
Czct^hoslovakia and Austria also increased their 
supplies. 

, Sugar, whiirh in the preceding two years 
had falloji liack to fourth place in India's Import 
trade, ranked second in order of importance in 
tlie year under review coming next to cotton 
manufactures. The total value of all kinds of 
sugar inciudiiig molasses and confectionery 
increased by 35 per cent., from Bs. 154 crores to 
Bs. 21 crores. 'J’ho inqjorts of sugar, refined 
and unrotinod, excluding molasses and confec- 
tionery, increased by 63 i)er cent., in quantity 
from 41 1,500 tons to 671,000 tons while the value 
rose by 38 per cent., from Bs. 14,78 to Bs. 20,87 
lakhs, the smaller iiicreuso in value being due 
to lower prices. The imjiorts of Mauritius sugar 
were tlie largest on record since the pre-war year 
1913-14 ami Java sugar also showed a consider- 
able increase. Java accounted for 72 per cent, 
of tho total quantity imiortocl as compared with 
90 per cent, in the jiroeodiug year and Mauritius 
rai^d iicr siiaro to 20 per cent, from loss than 
one-half per cent, in 1923-24. The quantity im- 
IHirted from Java (Including consignments from 
tho straits 8uttlcmoiits whicli are forwarding 
agents for Java sugar) increased by 30 per cent, 
from 371,200 tons in 1923-24 to 483,100 tons in 
tlie year under review. 

Metals.— The imiiorts of metals and manu- 
factures thereof increased by 15 per cent, in 
quantity from 808,000 tons to 930,000 tons and 
by 8 per cent, in value from Bs. 24 to Bs. 26 
crores. Iron and steel represented Bs. 19 crores 
of this total as compared with Bs. 18 crores in 
1923-24 and occupied the third place in order 
of importance among imports, as in the two 
preceding years. If we include under this, 

I heading machinery and mill work, railway plant 
and rolling stock, cutlery, hardware, ImpieoientB 
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and inafcrnraents, and vohlclos (excluding car- 
riages and carts)* the total value would aggr^ate 
Rs. 69 crows. It is interesting to compare this 
tigure with the value ot all yams and textile 
fabrics imj>orted which amounted to Rs. 931 
crores. In the preceding year the metals head 
accounted lor Es. 67 croies and the textiles head 
It;. 76 crores. 

In order to provide for the fostering 
and development of the steel industry in 
British Indu, the Steel Industry (Protection) 
Act, which came into force on 13th June 
1924, imposed protective duties on certain classes 
of iron and steel. The rates of duty imposed 
were intended to ofiuallse the prices of Imported 
steel and of similar Indian products. But this 
protection was soon rendered ineffective by 
redact prices of Imported continental steel and 
after further investigation by the Indian Tariff 
Board additional aid was granted in the form of 
bounties. The duty on the principally used steel 
sections stands ^ow at Its. 80 per ton as com- 
pared with 10 per cent, ad valorem In 1923-24. 
And the duty on fabricated material was also 
aisod from 10 to 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Manufactiuod iron and steel imported 
(exciudhig pig and old iron or steel) increased 
by 16 per cent, in quantity from 746,000 tons 
to 864,000 tons and by 6 per cent, in value from 
Rs. 17,86 to Rs. 18,88 laklis. Galvanised sheets 
accounted for nearly one-third of the total value 
of the imports of all iron and steel and rose from 

165.000 tons valued at Rs. 5,17 lakhs to 209,000 
tons valued at Rs. 6,03 laklra. Imports were, 
as usual almost entirely from the United King- 
dom which supplied 205,000 tons valued at 
Rs. 6,91 laklis, as compared with 159,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 4,99 lakhs in the preceding year. 
The United States reduced her share in this 
trade from Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 7^ lakhs. In tin 
plates there was a decrease from 44,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 1,79 lakhs to 36,000 tons valued 
at Rs. 1,44 lakhs, a decrease attributable to the 
increased production in this country of the Tin- 

late Company. The United Kingdom reduced 
er supplies from 37,000 tons to 26,000 tons 
while the Imports from the United States increas- 
ed from 6,600 tons to 10,500 tons. Sheets and 
plates, not galvanised or tinned, rose from 

108.000 tons valued at Rs. 1,81 lakhs to 118,000 
tons valued at Rs. 1,91 lakhs. Belgium and 
Germany increased their supplies from 23,000 
tons valued at Rs. 39 laklis and 16,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 26 lakhs, respectively, to 38,000 
tons valued at Rs. 58 laklis and 24,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 36 lakhs while British supplies 
fell from 68,000 tons valued at Rs. 1,12 lakhs 
to 53,000 tons valued at Rs. 91 lakhs. The im- 
ports of steel bars, other than cast steel, increased 
from 166,000 tons valued at Rs. 2,39 lakhs to 

183.000 tons valued at Rs. 2,32 lakhs. Imports 
from Belgium rose from 110,000 tons valued at 
nearly Rs. 1,65 lakhs to 127,000 tons valued at 
Rs. 1,55 1 lakhs, while Gorman and British 
supplies were reduced from Hs. 37 i and Rs. 26|r 
lakhs, resp^ively, to Rs. 29 ^ and Rs. 24 lakhs. 
Imports from Luxomberg further increased to 
Rs. 141^ lakhs. Iron bars and channels again 
showed a fall from Rs. 23 to lU. 16 lakhs, 
Belgian supplies falling from Rs. 13 to Rs. 7 
lakfis. 

Imports of pig iron fell to 3,425 tons valued 
kt Rs. , 4,04^000 as compared with 3,786 tons 


valued at Rs. 4,22,000 In 1923-24 and 12,779 
tons valued at Rs. 12,9^000 in 1922-23. 

Other Metals.— Imports of metals, other 
than iron and steel, increased were valued at 
Rs. 7,37 lakhs as compared with Rs. 6,40 lakhs. 
in 1023-24. Aluminium increased from 84,100' 
cwts. valued at Rs. 86 lakhs to 90,600 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 08 lakhs. Brass increased by 
S3 per cent, in quantity and 26 per cent, in 
value from 451,100 cwts. valued at Rs. 2,52: 
lakhs to 602,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 3,17 lakhs. 
The imports of copper increased in quantity 
from 12,800 tons to 13,600 tons, hut decreased 
in value from Rs. 163 to Re. 160 lakhs. Un- 
wrought copper, which consists mainly of tiles,, 
ingots, cakes, bricks and slabs, decreased- 
from Rs. 31 to Rs. 22 lakhs. Lead fell from 
59,600 cwts. valued at Rs. 16 lakhs to 48,800* 
cwts. valued at Rs. 15^ lakhs. 

The quantity of tin imports Increased fromi 
47,300 cwts. valued at Rs. 64 lakhs to 63,200» 
cwts. valued at Rs. 87 lakhs. 

Zdno or spelter fell from 5,600 tons Valued at 
Rs. 30 lakhs to 5,300 tons valued at Ra. 26lr 
lakhs. 

Machinery and Mill-work.— In the three 
preceding years machinery and mill-work ranked 
second in order of Importance in India’s import 
trade, being second only to cotton manufactures. 
In the year under review there was a considerable 
fall in the Importations and this head fell back 
to fourth place, cotton manufactures, sugar, 
and iron and steel occupying respectively the 
first, second and third places. The total im- 
ports of machinery of all kinds, including belting 
for machinery and printing presses during the 
year 1924-25 decreased to Rs. 16 crores as com- 
pared with Rs. 20 crores in 1923-24 and Rs. 24 
crores in 1922-23. Cotton mill machinery alone 
accounted for a decrease of Rp. 2,92 laklie 
nearly three-quarters of the total fall in the trade. 
This was owing to the depression in the cotton 
mill industry in the Bombay Presidency. Jute 
mill machinery also showed a further fall owing 
mainly to lack of new extensions, while as a. 
result of the prosperity of the industry, tea 
machinery recorded a further considerable- 
increase. 

Railway Plant and Rolllnd*stoek.— The 

value of the imports of railway plant and rolling, 
stock on private and Government accounts 
combined decreased to Rs. 7,37 lakhs (Rs. 6,08- 
lakhs private and Rs. 1,29 lakhs Govornment> 
in 1924-25 as compared with Rs. 14,00 lakhs^ 
(Rs. 11,72 lakhs private and Rs. 2,28 lakhs 
Government) in 1923-24. The average value 
of the imports during the pre-war quinquennium 
was Rs. 8,91 lakhs. 

Motor Vehicles-— Since 1921-22 the Imports 
of motor vehicles have steadily increased and 
the number of cars imported In the year amount- 
ed to 9,380 as compared with 7,984 In 1923-24, 
4,324 in 1922-23 and 2,895 in 1921-22. Although- 
the quantitative increase was 17 per cent, the 
increase in value was only 7 per cent., Rs. 2,2G 
lakhs in 1924-25 as compared with Rs. 2,05 
lakhs iu 1923-24. Ttiis was duo to low prices 
allround. Of the total imports 42 per cent., 
came from Canada, 33 per cent, from the United' 
States, and 18 per cent, from the United King? 
dom, as compared with 41,36 and 13 per ceat.r 
respectively, in the preceding year. The United 
Kingdom has steadily improved her positloar 
during the part three yean. 
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Hardware* — Thisds a comprehensive heading and includes among others the following heads 



A^icultural Implements ; . 

Other Implements and tools(cxcept machine tools) 

Builders’ hardwitre 

Domestic hardware . . . t 

Enamelled ironware 




etal lamps, parts 
Stoves 

Safes, etc. . « 
Gas mantles .. 
Other sorts . . 


1922-23 

Rs; (lakhs.) 

1923-24 

RS. (lakhs.) 

23 

21 

79 

68 

35 

24 

9 

9 

24 

31 

67 

60 

12 

9 

6 

7 

3 

4 

6 

6 

2,61 

2,04 


1924-25 
Es. (lakhs. 



Mineral Oils. — The imports of mineral oils from Its. 2,71 to Us. 3,03 lakhs. There were 
into India from foreign countries again increased, noticeable increases in the im^rts of printing 
the total quantity imported rising by 18 million paper, packing paper and old newspapers in 


the total quantity imported rising by 18 million | paper, packing paper and old newspapers in 
gallons from 169 to 187 million gallons. Imports bales and bags. The quantity of witting paper 
of lubricating and batching oils increased from imported was almost tne same as in the preced- 
16 million gallons valued at Rs. 1,74 lakhs in , ing year. Imports of strawboards decreased. 
1923-24 to 21 million gallons valued at Rs. The feature of the year was the increase in 


The quantity of witting paper 
most tne same as in the preced- 


2,17 lakhs. importations from Germany. 

Chemicals. — The total value of all chemicals Liquors.— The total imports of Hquors 
imTOrted improved from Rs. 2,05 to Rs. 2,09 increased in quantity by 12 per cent, icom 
laklis. Soda compounds accounted for Rs. 1,00 4,738,000 gallons to 5,321,000 gallons and in 
lakhs or 48 per cent, of the total as compared value by 4 per cent, from Rs. 3,14]^ to 


imTOrted improved from Rs. 2,05 to Rs. 2,09 
laklis. Soda compounds accounted for R.s. 1 ,00 


with Rs. 05 1 laklis in the preceding yoiir. The Rs. 3,28 lakhs. Ale, beer and porter, brandy, 
bulk of the soda compounds come from the gin, spirit in drugs, perfumed spirits and wines 
United Kingdom. increased both in quantity and value, while 


United Kingdom. 

Drugs and Medicines.- 


increased both in quantity and value, while 
The total imports whisky and rum increased in quality but 
valued at Rs. 1,81 decreased in value. Liqueurs and denatured 


of drugs and medicines were valued at Rs. 1,81 decreased in value. Liqueurs and < 
lakhs, about the same as in the preceding year, spirit fell both in quantity and value. 
Provisions. — This compreliensive head covers Salt— The reduction in the du" 


the duty on salt 


Provisions. — This compreliensive head covers Salt —The reduction In the duty on salt 

a variety of items of which the principal are, to its previous level of Rs. 1*4 per maund from 
in order of importance, canned and bottled the 1st of March 1924 resulted in a large increase 
provisions, farmaceous and patent foods, con- in the importations of foreign salt. And the 
densed milk, biscuits and cakes, bacon and hams, quantity actually passing into consumption in 
cheese, jams and jellies, pickles and sauces, Bengal tvus higher than in any previous year on 
cocoa and chocolate, isinglass, butter, ghl, lard record. Total Imports increased by 80 per cent, 
and vinegar. The total value of imiK)rted pro- both in quantity and value from 475,000 tons 
visions increased by 40 per cent, from Rs. 2,80 valued at Rs. 1,10 lakhs to 610,000 tons valued 
to Rs. 3,92 lakhs. at Rs. 1,43 lakhs. Bengal is always the larger 

Paper and Pasteboard. — The revival of importer of foreign salt and in the year she toew 
trade in paper and pasteboard recorded in the 527,000 tons or 86 per cent, of the total quantity 
two preceding years continued and imports imported and Burma 88,000 tons or 14 per cent, 
increased by 22 per cent, in quantity from 60, .500 as compared with 419,000 tons ana 55,300 
tons to 84,900 tons and by 12 per cent, in value tons respectively in tlie preceding year. 

Other Articles.— Of other imports, the following are those to which special attention is drawn :~- 


Instruments, apparatus, etc. 
Dyeing and tanning substances . 

Spices 

Glass and glassware 
Tobacco 

Precious stones and pearls, unset 
Coal and coke . . . « 

Hatches 

Cement . . 


1913-14 

(pre-war 

year.) 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1023-24. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(lakhs.) 

(lakhs.) 

(lakhs.) 

(lakhs.) 

(lakhs.) 

1,82 

5,81 

5,15 

3,15 

3,26 

1,41 

3,74 

3,21 

2,79 

2,94 

1,73 

1,91 

1,93 

2,45 

2,50 

1,95 

3,38 

2,22 

2,60 

2,46 

75 

2,06 

1,65 

2,26 

2«2|5 


, , 

. , 

2,26 

1,80 

’ii 

30 

5,85 

3,22 

1,76 

90 

1,67 

2,04 

1,62 

1,46 

66 

1,39 

1,30 

1,03 

n 
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III.- EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


Cotton. — The Indian cotton crop in 1024-25 
was estimated at 6,072,000 bales (400 lbs.) as 
compared with 5,161,000 bales in 1923-24 and 
5,078,000 bales in 1022-23. The estimated area 
of the crop increased by 12 per cent, to 26,465,000 
acres. 

The quantity exported showed a decrease of 
12 per cent, from 3,764,000 bales to 3,326,000 
hales and the value fell by 7 per cent, from lls. 08 
to Us. 91 crores. The value represented 24 
per cent, of the grand total value of all Indian 
merchandise exported during the year, as 
compared with 28 per cent, in 1023-24 and 24 
per cent, in 1022-23. Japan increased lier 
purchases from«l,722,000 bales, 46 per cent, 
of the total quantity exported, valued at 
Ks. 42,62 lakhs to 1,671,000 bales, 60 per cent, 
of the total quantity exported, valued at 
Bs. 45,88 lakhs. 

Cotton Yarn.— Desjiite an increase in inifiorts 
and a decrease in exports the production of 

J ram in Indian mills increased to 710 million 
bs. as compared with 617 million Ihs. in 1023-24, 
706 million lbs. in 1022-23 and 683 million lbs. 
in 1913-14. 

Exports established a new low record* 
decreasing in the year to 36^ million lbs. 
as com])ared with 381 million lbs. in 1023-24, 
and a pre-war average of 193 million lbs. Tbe 
value of the exports, however, sliowed a small 
Increase of Bs. 4 lakhs to Its. 8,70 lakhs, us com- 
pared with Bs. 3,66 lakhs in 1023-24. 

Cotton Piece- tfoods —'i'ho production of 
cotton piece-goods, In Indian mills increaseil hy 
16 per tent. Exports of India n-inudc piece- 
goods also improved by 10 per cent., but only 
a small portion of the total quantity produced 
is exported, 0*2 per cent, of the total produc- 


tion in 1024-25 and 9 *7 per cent. In the preceding 
year. 


The exports of cotton piece-goods increas- 
ed in quantity by 17 million yards to 182 
million yards and in value by Es. 23 lakhs to 
Bs. 6,86 lakhs. Grey and bleached piece-goods 
increased by 10 million yards to 45 million yards, 
as compared with 35 million yards in the preced- 
ing year and 44 million yards in the pre-war 
year^ Coloured goods rose by 6 million yards 
to 136 million yards. The exports of coloured 
piece-goods have trebled since 1013-14. Meso 
putamia and Persia, the two largest purchasers 
of Indian piece-goods, increased their demands 
and took 40 and 83 million yards, respectively, 
as compared with 41 and 274- million yards in 
the preceding year. Shipments to the Straits 
Settlements decreased from 23 to 21 million 
yards, while Ceylon took 16 million yards, 
almost the same quantity as in 1023-24. The 
exports to East African ])orts increased from 
24 million yards to 20 million yards. Aden and 
Arabia took less than in the preceding year, 
while exports to the J Bahrein Islands increased 
Eombay, as usual, had the bulk of the trade and 
accounted for nearly 70 per cent, of the total 
cxjiorts while Madras had about 21 j»cr cunt, of 
the trade as compared with 70 and 23 per cent 
respectively in 1023-21. 


Jute and Jute Manufactures*— The total 
weight of raw and mamifactiired jute shipped 
increased by 7 jjcr cent, in quantity from 
1,407 ,000 tons to 1,508,000 tons while owing to 
liiglier prices, the value of the exports showed 
an increase of 30 per cent, from Es. 62 to Es. 81 
crores. liaw jute accounted for 30 jier cent, 
of the total value and jute manufactures for 
04 per cent, as compared with 32 and 08 per 
cent., re.qjoctiveIy, in 1023-24. Tlio following 
statement shows tlic quantities exported during 
1013-14 and the past tliree years 


— 

1913-14. 

1022-23. 

1023-24. 

1024-25. 

Jute (in thousand tons) 

768 

678 

COO 

090 

Bags (in millions) 

360 

344 

414 

425 

Cloth (in million yards) . . . . • . 

1,001 

1,254 

1,340 

1,456 


Foodgraina and Flour.— The exports of 
grain, pulse and flour in 1024-25 showed an 
inerbaso of 24 per cent, in quantity and 28 per 
c^t., in value as compared with the preceding 
yiMUr, but tbe quantity was still 3 per cent below 
the average annual shipments, fu the pre-war 
quinqueniiium. The total exports amounted 
to 4,260,000 tons valued at Es. 65 crores, as 
compared with 3,429,000 tons, valued at Bs. 51 


crorc.5 in 1023-24 and a pre-war average of 
4,411,000 tons, valued at Es. 40 crores. The 
imiiortant increases, as compared with 1023-24, 
were in wheat ( -j 474,000 tons or 74 per cent.), 
cleaned rice (+06,000 tons or 4 per cent.) and 
barley (+280,000 tons or 166 per cent.). 

Wheat Flour. — Exports of wheat flour 
incrcusod to 78,000 tons valued at Bs. 1,60 lakhs 
from 57,000 tons valued at Bs. 1,14 lakhs, in 
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1923- 24. Egn’t took 28,8bo tons as compared 
with 12,000 tons in the preceding year, wliile 
Arabia reduced h«r purchases from 11,000 tons 
to 10,000 tom. Aden took 7,200 tons, almost 
the same quantity as in 1023-24, while Ceylon 
reduced her pur(;hases from 7,000 tons to 5,700 
tons. 

Other Foodgrains- — The quantity of otlier 
foodgrains exported Increased from 527,000 tons 
to 770,000 tons, mainly owing to larger shipments 
of barley. 

Tea. — Tea producers experienced an excep- 
tionally prosperous ye.ar and prices were 
maintained at a high level during the greater 
jtart of the year. Good quality and Ane teas 
sold readily at full prices thnnighout the 
season. 

The t/Ot4il exports of tea, during 1024-25 
amounted to 310 million lbs. valued at Its. 31 
crorcs, as compared with 338^ million Ihs., 
valued at tts. 31g^ crores in the preceding year. 
Of this total 879,000 lbs. were green tea as com- 
))ared with 255,000 lbs. in 1023-21, the rest 
being black tea. The total quantity of tea 
Bhip})ed rose by less than ono-lialf per cent., 
while the value showed an increase of over 5 
per cent. The United Kingdom took 208 million 
lbs. of black tea valued at Its. 202 crores as com- 
pared with 296 million lbs. valued at its. 28 
crores in 1923-21. She also took 875,000 lbs. 
of green tea as compared wltli oidy 10,000 lbs. 
in the preceding year. She had neiirly 88 per 
cent, of the total quantity shipped as comiwired 
with 87 per cent, in 1923-24. 'i'ho re-exjiorts 
of Indian tea from the United Kingdom during 

1924- 25 were 38 million lbs. as in tlie preceding 

f iejrr, of which 19 million lbs. were siiipped to 
he Irish Urce State, 10 million lbs. to the Con- 
tinent of Euro])e, 32 million lbs. to the United 
States of America and 2i million lbs. to Canada. 
Direct sliipments from India to the United 
States increased slightly from 5,869,000 lbs. 
to 6,209,000 lbs. while those to Canada fell from 
nearly 12 million lbs. to 9 million lbs. Australia 
took 4 million lbs. — almost the same quantity 
as in the preceding year. The exports to Ceylon 
showed a small increase and amounted to nearly 
4 million ll)s. Mesopotamia again reduced her 
demands from 3^ million lbs. to 2^ million lbs. 
and Arabia also took less tliau in 1923-24. 
Exports to Persia, Egypt ami the Union of 
South Africa increased, while Chile took less. 
Russia reappeared in the market and took li 
million lbs. There were no direct exports to 
Russia during the preceding four years. As 
in the two preceding years, 88 per cent, of the 
total quantity was exported from Rengal and 
11 per cent, from Madras. 

Oilseeds. — The exports of oilseeds increased in 
value by Rs. 3,35 to Rs. 33,17 lakhs. They rank- 
ed fifth in order of importance but were very 
little behind tea (Rs. 33,39 lakhs). The first 
three In order of importance are always cotton, 
raw and manufactured, jute raw and manufac- 
tiu'ed, and foodgrains, and thereafter follow tea 
and oilseeds. The most noticeable feature of 
the year’s trade was the largo increase in the 
shipments of groundnuts. Linseed, castor and 
cottonseed also showed Improvement, while 
rapeseed decreased. Exports of copra were 
insignificant. 


HIdeg and Sklns.~The exports of raw hidir 
and skins amounted to 47,700 tons valued at 
Rs. 6,77 lakhs as compared with 48,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 6,93 lakhs in 1023-24 and 46,700 
tons valued at Rs. 571 lakhs in 1022-23. 

Raw hides represented 61 per cent, of the 
total quantity of raw hides and skins exported 
and increiised from 27,900 tons valued at Rs. 2,85 
lakhs to 29,200 tons valued at Rs. 8,31 lakhs. 
Of the total exporta of all kinds of rSw hides 
Germany accounted for Rs. 1,71 lakhs and Italy « 
Rs. 73 laklis. The shipments consisted of 24,300 
tons of raw cow hides, 4,300 tons bntTalo hides • 
and 600 tons of calf skins (which are Included * 
imdcr raw hides). 

Lac. — I’lie total quantity of lac exported 
decreased by 12 per cent. In quivntity from 

486.000 cwts. to 427, (HU) cwfcs. and' by 17 tot 
cent, in value from Rs. 9,00 to R8^7,55 lakhs. 
Of the total (}uautity ex])nrted, 76 i)er cent, con- 
sisted of shellac. 5 per cent, buttonr lac, 8 per 
cent, seed lac, 2 per cent, stick lac and 9 per cent, 
other kinds. 

Haw Wool. — As the ro-siilt of higher prices 
and strong demand the exports of raw wool, 
which were on a reduced scale in the preceding 
year, slK)we<l a large increase in the year and 
the quantity shipped was almost the same as in 

1922- 23. The exports amounted to 522 million 
li)s. valued at Rs. 5,07 lakhs, jis (M)mpare(l with 
over 36^- million lbs. valued at Rs. 3,17 lakhs 
in 1923-24 and 522 million lbs. valued at Rs. 4,41 
lakhs in 1922-23. The United Kingdom took 
90 per cent, of the totol quantity shipped and 
the United States of America -nearly 8 per cent, 
as compared with 94 and 5 per cent, respectively 
in 1923-21. 

Exports of carpets and rugs increased from 

4.200.000 lbs. valued at Rs. 81 lakhs to 5,700,000 
lbs. valued at Rs. 1,12 lakhs in 1924.-25. Ship- 
ments to tlie United Kingdom increased from 

2.600.000 lbs. valuetl at Rs. 51 lakhs to nearly 
4 million lbs. valued at Rs. 77^ lakhs. The 
United States of America also iucreased her 
demands from 485,000 lbs. to 750,000 lbs. whUe 
exjiorts to Australia and New Zealand fell from 

198.000 lbs to 78,000 lbs. 

Oils. — The total value of the exports of oils 
or ail sorts increased from Rs. 2,90 laklis In 

1923- 24 to Rs. 3,44 lakhs in 1924-25 of which 
Rs. 2,48 lakhs or 72 per cent, represented the 
value of benzine and petrol exported from Burma 
to foreign countries. The quantity of benzine 
and petrol shipped increased from 16| million 
gallons valued at Rs. l,87i lakhs in 1928-24 
to over 22 million gallons valued at Rs. 2,48 
lakhs in 1924-25. The United Kingdom took 
18 million gallons and Egypt 3 million gallons 
as compared with 15 and 1 million gallons res- 
pectively in the preceding year. 

The exports of vegetable oils (excluding san- 
dalwood oil) decreased from 1,467,000 gall^s 
valued at Rs. 39 lakhs to 1,332,000 gallons valued 
at Rs. 372 lakhs in the year under review. 

The quantity of sandalwood oil exported rose 
from 153,000 lbs. valued at Rs. 28 lakhs to 

189.000 lbs. valued at Bs. 832 lakhs. 
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Thi luge exports of fish oil from tiie Madras 
Preildeaey In 1928-24 were not repeated nnd 
ooBeegnently the shipments of animal oils 
deereased from 1,642,000 gallons, valued at 


Bs. 12 lakhs to 866,000 gallons valued at Ba, 8| 
lakhs. 

The following is a summary of ths more Im- 
portant of the remaining articles of export;— 


— 

1923-24, 

1924-25. 

i 

Bs. 

(lakhs.) 

Bs. 

(lakhSi) 

Metals and ores— 


Pig iron 

1,28 

2,17 

Fig lead 

1,80 

2,30 

Manganese ore , . 

1,78 

1,62 

Others .. .. 

92 

1,10 

Oilcakes 

1,94 

2,20 

Manures 

1,59 

1,27 

Saltpetre 

27 

27 

Coffee • , « . . . 

1,57 

2,09 

Hemp raw • . 

70 

1,73 

Fodder, bran and pollards 

1,28 

1,59 

Opium 

2,00 

1,47 

Bnbber 

1,15 

1,43 

Paraffin wax 

1,14 

1,37 


1,32 

1,36 

Tobacco 

1,03 

1,25 

Coir manufactures 

1,02 

1,22 

T^kwood 

1,07 

1,16 

Spices 

i,u 

1,07 

Mica 

86 

1,03 

Provisions 

60 

59 

Goal and coke . . 

22 

87 


Ke-dxjports.— The total value of the 
lerezports of foreign merchandise amounted 
to Bs. 18| crores in 1924-26 as compared with 
Et. 18 oiores in 1928-24 and Bs. 15 crores In 
1922-28. 


Government Stores.— The value of the 
imports of Government stores further decreased 
by nearly 30 per cent, from Es. 9,57 to Be. 6,74 
lakhs, 
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IV. -THE DIRECTION OF OVERSEAS TRAOG, 


The fullovfing tables illustrate the direction of lti(lia*s tradfc in i 1)2 1*25 in dilfercilt 
aspects 


imporis. 


•— 

1913-14. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

L1924-25. 

» 



Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 



cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

United Kingdom 


64 1 

60*2 

57 -8 

64-1 

Germany 


6*9 

r>‘l 

6-2, 

6*3 

Java 


5-8 

.f>-5 

6*2* 

6-3 

Japan 


2 6 

0*2 

6-1 

6-9 

United States of America 


2-6 

5-7 

5-7 

5-7 

Belgium 


2*3 

2*7 

2-4 

2*7 

Austria and Hungary . . . . % * 


2*3 

•1 

•6 

•4 

Straits Settlements 


1-8 ’ 

1-9 

2-2 

20 

Persia, Arabia, Asiatic Turkey, etc. . . 


1-6 

1-6 

1*1 

11 

Franco 


1-5 

•8 


10 

Mauritius 


1-3 

•4 


1-5 

Italy 


1-2 

•9 

1*2 

1-6 

Oliina 


•9 

1-2 

1*5 

11 

Netherlands 


•8 

•9 

10 

1-2 

Australia 


•.5 

•4 

•6 

•8 

Hongkong 

Dutch Borneo 


•4 

•6 

•3 

•5 

•5 

•5 

•3 

Ceylon 


•4 

•6 

’6 

•6 

Switzerland 


'8 

•5 

•7 

•7 

• East Africa and Zanzibar 


•8 

•8 

1-4 

2 0 


Exports, 


— 

1913-14. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-26. 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

United Kingdom 

23-4 

22-4 

25*0 

25*6 

Germany 

106 

72 

6-9 

7*1 

Japan 

91 

13 0 

14*1 

14*8 

United States of America 

8-7 

111 

9*4 

8*8 

France 

7*1 

5 0 


6*3 

Belgium 

4-8 

30 

8-8 

8*9 

Austria and Hungary 

40 

•4 

•4 

*8 

Ceylon 

30 

41 

30 

3*7 

Pe^, Arabia, Asiatic Turkey, etc 

3*2 

3-5 

1*8 

1*6 


31 

3-3 

00 

6*9 

Hoiikong , . . . 

Straits Settlements . . 

31 

2'7 

2-2 

2 ’0 

■ ■ 

•9 

2*1 

China 

2-3 

4*4 


2*4 

Central and South America 

2-2 

1*6 


2*1 

Netherlands 

1*7 

1*8 


2*0 

Australia 

10 

1*7 


1*8 

East Africa and Zanzibar 

10 

•8 



Eussia 

•9 




fs*** 

Java . . . , 

•8 

•8 

10 

1 VO 

io 

10 

1*6 

*7 


















722 FfoMier and Balance of frdde. 

ludU’B exports normally exceed her Impose America In Imports was 9-"! per cent., as tri the 
In the case of all countries with which she deals two preceding years, while her share in e’xporte 
in large quantities excepting tlie United King* has steadily declined from 11*1 per cent, iri 
d<Hn where the reverse has always been the case. 1922-23 to 9*4 per cent, in 1923-24 and 8*8 
There is, however, a tendency on the part of per cent, in th6 year under review. The share 
the United Kingdom to pun^hase more and more of Japan in the export trade showed no apprecl- 
from India, her best customer thus reducing able change and remained at 14 per cent. On 
the excess of imports over exports from Ks. 70 the import side her share incrensed owing to 
crores In 1922-23 to Ks. 41 crores in 1923-24 larger supplies of cotton twist and yarn arid 
and Rs. 31 crores in 1924-25. piece-goods. Germany's share in imimrts was 

6*3 per cent, as compared with 5*2 per cent. 

The percentage share of the United Kingdom in 1923-24 and 6-9 i)er cent, in the pre-war year 
In the import trade fell from 57 *8 in 1923-24 and in exi)ort.s 7-1 per cent, as compared with 
to 64-1 in 1924-25, while her share in the export 0-9 per cent, in the preceding year and 10*7 
trade showed a slight increase from 25 to 25*5 per cent, in 1913-14. Uelgium had 2*7 per 
per cent. The sliare of His Majesty's Dominions cent, of the import trade and 3 *9 per cent, of 
and British Possessions in impf)rts showed an oxi)ort.8 as compared with 2*4 and 3*8 per cent., 
increase from 6*7 pr cent, to 8*1 jier <cnt., respectively, in 1923-24. There were larger 
chiefly as the result of renewed lmi)ortations imiMutations of sugar from .lava but at lower 
of Mauritius sugar and larger arrivals of raw prices and consequently .lava’s share of the 
cotton from Kenya Colony. In exports their Import trade was unchanged.. The imports 
share fell sllghtJliy from 13-9 per cent, to 13*2 of sugar from Mauritius increiisod in the year 
per cent. The whtde British Empire had 47*7 under review and that colony had 1*5 per cent, 
per cent, of the total trade (02*2 per cent. In of the import trade ns In the pre-war year. Larger 
import/S and 38*7 per cent, in exports) as com- Imports of Kenya cotton ai^countefl for an in- 
pared with 48*8 per cent. (im])ort,s 04*5 per crease in the share of lOast Africa in imports 
cent, and exports 38*9 i)er cent.) in tlio prcced- troni 1*4 per cent, in 1923-24 to 2 per cent, in 
ing year. The share of the United States of 1924-25. 

V.—FRONTIER AND INDO-BURMA TRADE. 

The value of the total trade across the land that with Nepal is always the largest. In 
frontiers of India, including Burma, amounted 1924-25 It amounted to Ks. 8,01 lakhs or 22 per 
to Rs. 42 crores in 1924-25, an Inciease of 16 cent, of the whole frontier trade, as compared 
per cent, over 1923-24 and of 123 per cent, over with Rs. 8,88 lakhs or 20 per cent. In the preced- 
the pre-war average. ing year. 

Afghanistan . — Of the trade which crosses the 

North-Western Frontier that with Afghanistan 2’t7>c/.— The trade with Tibet amounted to ^ 
is the most important. This trade rose by 67 Rs. 93 lakhs, which was 15 per cent, less than * 
per cent, to Rs. 4,46 lakhs as compnrctl with in the preceding year. 'The imi)orts of wool 
Rs. 2,07 lakhs in the i>receding year, hut the declined hy Ks 10 lakhs from its. 48 lakhs to 
figures of 1923-24 were vitiated hy the lack of Rs. 38 lakhs in 1924-25. 'I'he imports of Ixjrax, 
returns from July 1923 to February 1924, from skins and salt from Tibet also dccTcasod. The 
the North-Western Frontier Province, which export trade sliowed a slight improvement in 
has always a considerable share in the trade cotton piece-goods of Indian manufacture (Rs.l 
with Afghanistan. lakh.) 

Persia . — The total trade with Persia amounted 

to Rs. 3,22 lakhs as against Rs. 2,08 lakhs in Shan States . — The Eastern Frontier trade is 
the previous year, figures wliich are themselves recorded as being chielly witli the Shan States, 
a commentary upon the improvement of inter- and the total value of this trade in 1924-25 
nal conditions in that country. amounted to Rs. 15,47 lakhs, which was 84 per 

cent, of tlie total trade on that T’rontier, and 
Nepal . — Of the trade in merchandise which showetl an increase of 14 per cent, over the 
crosses the North and North-Eastoni Frontier, 1 figures of the previous year. 

VI.-^BALANCE OF TRADE AND MOVEMENTS OF TREASURE. 

There was a record surplus of exports over crores and in the war period Rs. lOJ crores. 
imports of private merchandise amounting to 'I’he imports in 1924-25 include nearlv IW 5 
Rs. 165 crores as compared witli Rs. 145 crores crores of gold imported l>y letter post from the 
in 1923-24, Rs. 90 crores in 1922-23, and a debit United States and Switzerland. Importations 
balance of Rs. 21 crores in 1921-22. I’lie average of silver on private account also surpassed tlie 
credit balance was Rs. 78 crores in the five pre- previous year’s record figure of Rs. 21 J 
war years and Rs. 76 crores in the five war crores by Rs. 2J crores and amounted to Rs. 24 i 
years. crores in 1924-25, and the total imports of gold 

and silver readied the high figure of over Rs. 98^ 
The most important feature of the year was crores as compared with Rs. 61 crores in 1923-24 
the record import of gold on private account and Rs. 62 crores in 1921-22. These large bullion 
which amounted to Rs. 74^ crores as (ximpared importations are ascribable to the fact that the 
with Rs. 29i crores in 1923-24 and Rs. 41i crores rupee price of gold was lower than- for many 
in 1922-28. Tlie average annual Imixirts on years past and, In fact, lower than before the 
private account in the pre-war period were Rs, 33 war, ' . 
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Be. a. 

AetmHPMffment of Debt ex. Bs. 20 .. 0 1 

or Declaration 2 0 

iliTreement or Memo, of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 

of exchange 0 4 

(b) If relating to sale of a Govern- 
ment security, or share in an in- 
corporated company or other body 
corporate — Subject to a maximum 
of Bs. 20, a. 2 for every Bs. 10,000 
or part. 

(c) If not otherwise provided for ,.10 
AppotiUment in execution of a power— 

(a) Of trustees . . . . . ..150 

(b) Of property moveable or immove- 
able .. .. 30 0 

Articlet of Ajsociation of Company — 

(a) Where the company has no share 25 0 
capital or tlie noinlual share capital 

does not exceed Its. 2,500. 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 50 0 
exceeds Bs. 2,500 but docs uot 
exceed Bs. 1,00,000. 

(c) Wlicre the nominal share capital 100 0 
exceeds Bs. 1,00,000. 

Tirtie/es of Clerkship 250 0 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arb.trator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award rcliitcH as 
set forth in such award subject to a 
maximum . 20 0 

Bill of Exchange payable on demand . . 0 1 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
Bight (If drawn singly)— Not exc. 

Bs. 200, a. 3 ; exc. Be. 200, not 

exc. Bs. 400, a. 0 ; cxc. Bs. 400, not 
exc. Bs. 600, a. 0; exc. Bs. 600, not 
exc. Bs. 800, a. 12 ; oxc. Bs. 800, not cxc. 
Bs. 1,000, a. 15 ; exc. Bs. 1,000, not cxc. 
Bs. 1,200, B. 1 a. 2; exc. Be. 1,200, not 
exc. Bs. 1,600. B. 1 a. 8; exc. Bs. 1,600, 
uot exc. Bs. 2,500, Bs. 2, a. 4; exc. Bs. 
2,500, not exc. Bs. 5,000, Bs. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Bs. 5,000, not exc. Bs. 7,500, Bs. 6 a. 12 ; 
exc. Bs. 7,500, uot exc. Bs. 10,000, Bs. 0 ; 
exc. Bs. 10,000, not exc. Bs. 15,000, Be. 
18 a. 8 ; exc. Bs. 15,000, not exc. Bs. 
20,000, Bs. 18; exc. Bs. 20,000, not exc. 
Be. 25,000, Bs. 22 a. 8 ; exc. Be. 25,000, 
not exc. Bs. 80,000, Be. 27 ; and for every 
add. Be. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Bs. 80,000, Ba. 0. 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or sight, sane duty as a Bond. 


Ba. a. 


BUI of Lading 0 8 

Bond (not otherwise provided for)— 

Not exc. Bs. 10 0 2 


Exc. Bs. 10, but not exc. Ba. 60 ..0 4 

Exc. Bs. 50, but not exc. Bs. 100 .. 0 S 

Exc. Bs. loo & does not exc. Bs. 200 I 0 

Exo. Bs. 200 does not oxo. Be. 800 2 4 

Bp to Bs. ],000, every Bs. 100 or part 0 12 

For every Ba. 500 or part, l^yond 
Bs. 1,000 • .,8 12 

Bond, Administration, Customs, Seeuritg 
or Mortgage Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Bs. 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 


In any other case 10 0 

Cancellation .. 6 0 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shares 0 2 

Charter Party 2 0 

Cheque .. ..0 1 

Composition — Deed 20 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Bs. 50 0 8 

Exceeding Bs. 50, not exceeding 
Bs. 100 10 

Exceeding Bs. 100 but does not exceed 
Bs. 200 2 0 

Exceeding Bs. 200 but does not exceed 

Bs.SUO 4 8 

For every Bs. 100 or part in excess of 
Bs. 100 up to Bs. 1,000 . . . . 1 8 

For every Bs. 500, or part thereof, In 

excess of Bs. 1,000 7 6 

Copy or Extract — If the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
wiiich it was chargeable does not 

exceed 1 Bupco 10 

In any other case 2 0 


Counterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 
with wiiich the original instrument is 
chargeable does uot exceed one rupee 
— The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case .. ..2 0 

Delivery Order ..0 1 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 

or Vakil 600 0 

In the case of an Attorney .. ..600 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship .. ,, 10 0 

Divorce 20 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. •• •• 20 0 
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Si. •. 

Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mtnm |s raid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as &}nd for whole amount ; not 
more than 8 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 8 

» Bame as Conveyance for comi- 
onf.equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
tor a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
eo long ; in perpetuity, same as Conve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
ttfth of rents paid In respect of first 
80 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; premium with 
vent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium In addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or delivered. 

L^tt^^Allotment of Shares .. ..0 2 

Credit 0 2 

License 10 0 

ilfamo. of A$9oeUUion of Cowpawy—If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 30 0 

If not so accompanied .. ..80 0 

iSfotarial Act 2 0 

ifoie or Memo, intimating the purchase 
orsale-^ 

(a) Of any Goods exceeding In value 
Bs. 20 0 4 

(fi) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Rs. 20 — 
Subject to a maximum of Bs. 20, a. 2 
for every Be. 10,000, or part. 

}Soi$ of ProUH by a Ship's Master . • 10 

Partnwrehip — Where the capital does not 
exceed M. 500 .. 5 0 

In any other case 20 0 

Dissolution of .. 10 0 

Potley Of Insurance-^ 

(1) £fea^Where premium does not 
exceed rate of 2a., or | per cent, of 
amount Insured . . . . ..01 

In any other case for Bs. 1,000 or part 
thereof . . 0 2 

(2) For «me-— For every Bs. 1,000 or 
part insured, not exo. 0 months ..0 2 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months 0 4 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part: — 

Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

t8) Firs— When the sum Insured does 
not exceed Bs. 6,000 0 8 

la 8ny other case 10 


0 3 


Bs. a. 

In respect of eacli receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy— One 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any, chargeable under 
Art. 53 (lUcHpt), 

(4) Accident and FiejbieM— Against 

Bailway accident, valid for a single 
Journey only .. 0 1 

In any other case— ^for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does hot 
exceed Bs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Bs. 1,000, for every 
Bs. 1,000 or part 0 2 

(5) Life, or other IneutfOHce, not »peei^ 
ficaUv provided for-^ 

For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Bs. 1.000 and also lor every 
Bs. 1, COO or part .. ..0 6 

It drawn in duplicate, for each 

part 

Insurance by way of indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act 
of 1023. For every B?. 100 or 
part payab’e as premium • . 0 1 

In case of a re-insurance by one Com* 
pany with another — 1 of duty pay* 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, cr | 
more than 1 Be. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included In Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goodn, 
merchandise, personal effects, orops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 

Power of Attorney — 

For the sole purpose ot procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
in relation to a single transaction or 
for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents .. .• 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 .. .. 

Authorising 1 person or more to act ^n 
a single transaction other than tfaiat 
mentioned above .. •• «« 

Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act Jointly and severally in m(we 
than 1 transaction, or generally .. 10 

Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act . . . • 20 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any Im- 
movable property — ^The same duty as a 
Convfifanee for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 

authorised •• •• •• •• 2 


1 0 


1 3 


2 0 
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• Ba.i. 

Tiomltsory Notes — 

<«) When payable on demand — 

<i) When the amount or value does 

not exceed Bs. 250 . . .. 0 1 

<11 ) When the amount or value ex- 
ceeds Es. 250 but docs not ex- 
ceeds Es. 1,000 0 2 

(ill) In any other case 0 4 

ib) When payable otherwise than on 


demand — ^The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange for the same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 


JProUtt of Bill or Note 2 0 

IProteet by the Matter of a Ship . . ..20 

/Proxy .. ..0 2 

/ReoeipC for value exo. Es. 20 .. ..0 1 


Reconveyance of mortgaged property — 

(a) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged docs not 
exceed Es. 1,000 — the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Eeconvoyance. 

(ft) In any other case • . • • . . 10 0 

Release — ^that is to say, any Instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property — 

(a) If the amount or value the claim 
does not exceed Es. 1,000 — the same 
duty os a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Eeiease. 

(ft) In any other case .. .. .. 10 0 

Respondentia Bond — The same duty as a 
Bond for the amoufnt of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bond — (o) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Es. 1,000— 
the same duty as a Bond tor the 
amount secured. 

(ft) In any other case 10 0 

Settlement — The same duty as a Bond for 
the sum equal to the amount or value 
of the prdperty — settled as sot forth 
In such settlement. 


Revocation of Settlement. — The same duty 
as a Bondfor a sum equal to the amount 
or value of the property concerned as 
set f orth In the instrument of revocation 
but not exceeding ten rupees. 

Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 

Shipping Order .. •• •• 0^ 2 

Surrender of Xeoss— When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Es. 6 The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 0 

Transfer of Shares — One-half« of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
a consideration equal to the value of 
the share. 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurancc^If duty on such does not 
exceed Es. 5 — The duty with which 
such Bond, Ac., is chargeable. 

In any other case . . • • •» 10 (n 

— Of any property under the Adminis- 
trator Ocueral’s Act 1874, Section 31 . » 10 0 
— of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may bo chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease— The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration lor the transfer. 

Trustf Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding 16 0 

Eevocation of — Ditto, but not exceed- 
ing 10 0 

Warrant for Goods, . •• •• ••0 8 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


For reasons of economy, most of the inland 
wireless stations In India have been practically 
closed down and plac^nl in charge of “ Caro and 
Maintenance ” parties which carry out tests 
twice a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 
Radio, which maintains otlicial (communication 
with Kabul in Afglmnistan and Kashgar in 
China, and Jotogh Radio which receives British 
Official Wireless sent out from Oxford and 
Rugby and posses tho messages to Reuter's, 


Agency for distribution to subscribing news- 
papers. 

The coast stations, however, liavo been main- 
tained in a state of high oillcicncy and many 
improvements etfechd. T’lio application of 
the Baudot system to the high-speed continuous- 
wave wireless stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a largo portion of tho traffic 
between Southern ludi and Bunna is regularly 
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worked by this direct route instead of the cir- 
cultuouB route via Calcutta. The traffic is 
interrupted occasionallv by atmospheric inter- 
ference, particularly during the not weather, 
but the difficulties have been lately overcome 
by handspeed working during the worst periods. 

Badio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase in number, and totalled 19,551 in 
the year 1924-25 compared with 18,845 in 
1923-24 and 16,278 in 1922-23. A number 
of official telegrams were also exchanged with 
the British 1^1 aval station at Matara (Ceylon) 
via Bombay Kadio. Begular services are also 
maintained between Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula via Kangoon and Penang, and 
between Burma and Sumatra, whilst radio 
traffic is passed between Madras and Colombo 
when the normal route is interrupted. 

Safety at Sea. — noticeable feature of 
wireless dcvel(\jment duiiiig the past two years 
has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili- 
ties at other coast stations wh('r(hy ships at 
sea equipped with direction-finding ttjjparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
detcriniiie their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. Jmiuoved arrang«‘inents 
for broadcasting time signals, w(‘athor rcjJorUs 
and navigational wainings from coast stations 
have also proved of value to ships at sea. 

Beam Stations. — After many delays the 
Indian Kadio Telegra])h C.'ompany was granted, 
a few months ago, a license to establish, maintain 
and work short-wave “Beam’* stotions in 
India, and the machinery and aerials for trans- 
mitting and receiving stations are in course of 
erection near Poona and at Bhoiul. A uoto- 
worthy feature of these installations is the 
huge size of the aerial supjjorts, which are 
287 feet in height with cross-arms at the top 
each 00 feet across. (Similar stations are being 
erech'd in Engiaiul, and it is aiiticijiated that 
the service will be commenced during the pre- 
sent year. 

Broadcasting. — At the time of going to 
I>ress, (lOvernment had sanctioned the form- 
ation of a Broadcasting Company in India but 
the license had not beeJi issued. Exact details 
are not available, but it is understood that 
transmitting stations each having an injiut of 
12 kilowatts will be ere(!U‘d in Calcutta and in 
Bombay. If this proposal eventuates, tlic 
stations will be considt-rably more powerful 
tlian any of the British Broadcasting Company’s 
stations excepting the one at Daveiitry, and it 
is anticipated tluit they will “ cover ” prjicti- 
cally tlic whole of India. 

In the meantime, broadcasting on a limited 
scale is being carried on by Kadio Cluljs in Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Kangoon and Madras, the Govern- 
ment of India contributing a proportion of the 
license fees in partial payment of the exiieuses 


involved. Considering W small siise of tho' 
transmitting stations, these Kadio Club pro^ 
grammes liave been tuned-in over exceptionallly 
long distances. Bombay, for examplbr la 
regularly heard in Lahore and Kawalf iadi in 
tlie north and in the Moplah country in the 
south, although the input of the station is no 
more than one-tenth of a kilowatt. 

licenses. — During tho year 1924-25, the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department commenced 
tho issue of Broadcast Keceiver Licenses from 
certain Head Post Offices, and 1,020 such 
licenses were issued during the nine months 
ending March 1925. They cover the use of 
receiving sets throughout British India, except 
Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

Licenses for fixed stations for * transmitting 
and experimental purposes arc much sought 
after, and despite a careful scrutiny of tho 
applicants, no fewer than 301 were in existence 
at the close of the year 1924-25. It is also 
a]>X)arent that traders in wireless apparatus ■ 
arc increasing in number for 35 existing licenses 
were renewed and 55 new ones issued during 
tho year. 

Prospects. — The Government of India has • 
always encouraged the development of wireless • 
in India by privaB' enterprise and it Is to this * 
.sourec that India must look in the immediate: 
future for internal radio communication. 'There ‘ 
are two most promising lines of development,. 
viz . : — 

(ff) Erection of small sets cither for speech’- 
or morse in districts where no land lines exist, ■ 
and to link siu’h districts with the existing 
landliiu's. In this connection it may be remarked 
that modern small radio sets are capable of using 
either morse or siKieeh at will and if used for 
speech can l)(; oi)erated by the ordinary desk 
telephone instrument in daily use all over 
India. 

[b) The use of radio as a substitute for land- 
lim; to fonii the. trunk telephone route between 
tw<) cities which already have telcxdiono 
facilities. 

'These will oj>en up a new industry which’ 
if properly fostered wouhl vary soon extend 
its sales outside the limits of India. There is • 
no doubt that tlio majority of parts for small ' 
ratlio sets could be more cheaply njanufaetured 
in this country than tlicy cun he imported and ' 
furtlier such an Industry would find the right 
kind of skilled labour alrt?ady in India. 

In the meanwhile a gn'at deal of work has- 
been done both as regards legislatur r^ and general 
organisation to clear the ground, with the result* 
that Goveniment is in the position to exercise 
the completest control ov(;r radio development 
while at the same time being able, because of its - 
powers, to foster private enterprise to the fullest" 
possible extent. 
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i'd* dcoraiillete bistort <>< fcli* nioteinent re^ 
by tihe Indlah Katlotlal Condress 
tn&;Mdei Is t6' edrlleit edltiohs of tho 

Thdian Tedr :^lL Tne wds fdtiilded 

ihlSdS by Ut Anda 06tit,ilan Hhth6, i retired 
fdtiibbei' Of the liMidn Civil SerdcO, dnd ft li^id 
I la first sessloh in Bbtoba^ dt Chtlsttafts of that 
year^ tfie lunddmehtai ptrlholplcs of the Congress 
vere laid db^ tb bfe;-— 

Flfstiy, tiie luslbh Intb ofie ndtfoial whole 
of all the dlffefbht aid dfscorddnt ele- 
ments thdt oonslltute thb ptophlatlon of 
India; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
alt lines, mental, moral, soblal and poli- 
tical of the nation thns evolved ; and 

Thirdly the consolidation of Union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
Cotiutry. 

With these objects In vleV the Congress pur- 
sued an Uneventful career until 1007. lb un- 
doubtedly eterCised a great Influence In induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, In focussing the chief political 
grievances, and in providing a training ground 
for Indian poiitlciana. But In 1007 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
tile control of the older generation, succeeded 


I in wrecking the Surat session of the Congreti 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be immlheut. The senior members of this 
Congress therefore re-crystallised Its creed u 
definite terms* They laid down that*^ 

** The objects of the Indian National 
Congress ate the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of CoVemmeht similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-govomlhg Jnemberi 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them lA the rights and responsibilities of the 
Einplte on equal terms with those membetis. 
These objects are to be aclileved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of admlnlstra* 
tlon and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, econoocic and indlistrla} 
fosources of the country." 

For some years following 1007 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1010 when a ro-unlted Congress met at 
Lucknow under the prosldoncy of Babu Ambloa 
Ohatan Musumdar of Faridpur In Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superficial ; 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental ; the Extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the spcolal session held at Calcutta 
in September lOfiO the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Oundhl. 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


It was in 1920 that Mr. Gandhi, who had only 
in the previous year unsuccessfully started his 
Passive Ecsistance struggle as a 'protest against 
the Eowlatt Act, conceived his Idea of non- 
co-operation. Originally intended to he a 
protest against the British policy towards 
Turkey, the “fighting ” of two other grievances 
was later on added to its first object, namely, 
the p un ishment of officials in the Punjab Martial 
Law regime and the securing of Swaraj for 
India. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Shaukat All were 
able in 1020 to get the Calcutta Special Congress 
to endorse their programme of “progressive 
non-violent non-co-operation” which was 
reiterated by the annual session at Nagpur, 
which, on Mr. Gandhi’s motion, changed its 
old creed into “the attainment by India of 
Swaraj by all legitimate and peaceful means.” 
The stern measures adopted by local Govern- 
ments led to the imprisonment of a large 
number of active Congressmen with the 
result that the Ahmcdabad Congress In 1921 
made a “grim resolve” to challongo the “re- 
pression movement” by appointing Mr. Gandhi 
as dictator and by resolving to start a ‘ No 
Tax” campaign at Bardoll, The riots In Chaurl 
Chaura In 1 to 2, preceded by the Bombay riots 
In 1921 during the Prince of Wales* visit (see 
1023 and 1924 editions of this book) opened 
Mr. Gandhi’s eyes to the Impoailblllty of main- 
taining a non-violent atmosimere under exciting 
oondltions. He suspended hl6 propowd civil 
djsoh^leooe campaign, and replaced It by what 


is known as the Bardoll Programme which sus- 
pended nil the aggressive items of non-co-opera- 
tion in favour of the promotion of Inter- 
communal unity and khaddnr. Soon after, 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested for sedition, tried and 
sentenced to undergo imprisonment for six 
years. (See 1023 and 1924 editions.) 

Tills turn of events threw cold water on the 
enthusiasm of non-co-operators who got dis- 
couraged. In order, therefore, to sound the 
country’s readiness for aggressive action once 
more, the All-India Congress Committee appoint- 
ed a Committee, known as the Civil Disobedience 
Committee, in June 1022. The Committee 
toured the country and in October, 1922, pro- 
duced two reports, one favouring Council entry 
to offer obstruction to Govemmeut and the other 
recommending the adoption of the Bardoll 
Programme. A battle r^al ensued between 
the two parties at the Gaya Congressi The 
anti-Councll Party won the day. and the Connei- 
lites, led by the Congress President, Hr. C. E 
Das, formed the Swarajya Party In order to 
push their own Connell programme. The 8wa- 
rajya Party by its continuous propaga;^ 
gained considerable support in the country. 
The No-Change Party seeing the trend of public 
opinion got the Congress to lift the ban oh Council 
entry. The Swarajists secured a lai^e number 
of seats In various provincial Counoils and in 
the Assembly. The annualCongiessatCocanada, 
under the preiidentship of Mr. Mahomed All, 
put an end to t]he Council entry controversy. 
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itb# (Milgieria iiAB ah evoilUal cateai lit 1 # 24 . 
Mh Qandhi, wfab had an attack of appendicitis 
of a jieriouB form in the Yerowda Jail, was 
telcased by the Govemment of Bombay. Im- 
mediately, the No-Changers revived their 
hopes of fighting the Swarajists to a finish. In 
the meanwhile the Swarajists in the Assembly 
and in the 0. P, and Bengal Provincial Gonncils 
managed to get the respective budgets rejected. 
This, preceded by their refusal to take office in 
^ngal and 0. P,, appealed to the popular 
toi^pDation. The scene of activities suddenly 
ehai^d to Juhu near Bombay, where Mr. 
CHMsdhi had gone for his convalescence. He 
invited Messrs, C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru, 
the Swarajist leaders, to discuss the political 
situation. Political India was in a fever-heat 
and was indulging in speculations of all sorts 
over the Council entry question. After nearly 
sU weeks* discussion, in May, 1924, Mr. Gandhi 
in a statement to the Press definitely dissociated 
himself from the Council Programme and the 
Sa^arajistobstructivepolicy ; while the Swarajist 
leaders in a separate statement defended their 
poli^. Public controversy again centred round 
the Council question. The differences culminat- 
ed in June at Ahmedabad when Mr. Gandhi 
succeeded, against Swarajist opposition, In get- 
ting the All-India Congress Committee to endorse 
his policy of excluding Swarajists from that 
body. Though at the same meeting he subse- 
quently got the original decision rescinded, he 
shocked the Swarajists by his spinning resolu- 
tion which made it incumbent on the Swarajists 
and No-Changers alike to send 2,000 yards of 
handspun yam every month. The Swarajist 
protests were of no avail. 

the Bengal Ordinance. 

In the meanwhile, the Government of Bengal 
with the Sanction of the Governor-General pro- 
mulgated an Ordinance in order to check the 
forces of the growing revolutionary movement 
In Bengal. Under this Ordinance and under 
Regulation III of 1818 they effected several 
arrests Including a few Swarajists. Mr. C. B. 
Das at once set the cry that the Govemment 
of Bengal, feeling the growing power of the 
Swarajists, got the Ordinance promulgated only 
to suppress the Swarajist movement. He, 
therefore, appealed for unity in the coimtry to 
fight the Govemment. Mr. Gandhi went to 
Calcutta and, after a series of consultations with 
the Swarajist leaders, drew up what is now 
known as the Gandhi-Swarajist Pact by which 
Mr. Gandhi agreed to suspend the non-co-opera- 
tion movement and. to recognise the Swarajists 
as the accredited representatives of the Congress 
on legislative bodies, while in return the 
Swarajists agreed to his spinning franchise 
which laid down 2,000 yards of hand -spun yam 
every month as the subscription to Congress 
membership instead of the four annas a year as 
decided by the Nagpur Congress. 

The Belgaum Congress- 

'The Congress which met at Belgaum during 
Cfiirlstmas week under Mr. Gandhrs presidency 
was a tame affair. It endorsed the Bengal Pact 
and changed Ite franchise to 2,000 yards ^ charka 


yam every month as above referred tOi T<ic 
congress also condemned the Bengal Ordinance 
and supported Messrs. Gandhi, Das and Nehm 
id the view that it was directed against the 
8)Farajlsts. Amodg the other resolutions passed 
by the ('origress was one suspending the non- 
co-operation programme. Thus the movement 
received Its final burial at the hands of the very 
author of its being. 

The Patna Decisions. 

The policy of the Congress executive during 
the first half of 1925 was one of aimless drift. 
The death of Mr. C. R, Das demoralised the 
Swarajists. Mr. Gandhi promptly went to their 
rescue and desisted from all hostile propaganda 
against them. Pandit Motllal Nehru was in 
due course elected as the leader of the Swarajist 
Party. He had good reason to bo pleased 
at the attitude adopted by Mr. Gandhi, not that 
It was one of active help and encouragement. 
The Swarajists were gradually emboldened 
to try and secure a reversal of the yarn franchise 
adopted by the Belgaum Congress and win 
recognition as the accredited ^kesmen of the 
Congress in the legislaturcg. They accordingly 
forced Mr. Gandhi to summon a meeting of the 
A. I.. C. C. at Patna in September. At this 
meeting the transfer of the Congress machinery 
into the hands of the Swarajists was completed. 
The yarn franchise which liad only helped to 
dwindle the membership in the various 
Congress organisations was declared optional. 
It was decided that the Council programme 
till then worked by the Swaraj Party In the 
name of the Congress, should thereafter bo 
worked by the Congress through the Swaraj 
Party. The triumph of the Swarajists against 
the orthodox non-co-operators was complete, 

I Mr. Gandhi declaring tliat he had totally sur- 
rendered to Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Cawnpore Programma. 

The annual session of the Congress was held 
at Cawnpore as usual in Christmas week with 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu in the chair. She was the 
first Indian woman elected to guide the Congress 
deliberations. Her presidential address, although 
full of poetry and rhetoric, did not give a definite 
lead to the delegates. After heated debate 
lasting for two or tliree days during 
which Mr. Gandhi remained a silent spectator 
the Congress recorded on the one hand the 
adoption of the Swarajist political programme 
and on the other a serious split in the Swarajist 
ranks. This split culminated in the despatch, 
of their resignations by Mr. M. R. Jayaker, the 
Bombay Swarajist leader. Dr. Moonje, the 
Central Provinces leader and Mr. Kelkar, deputy 
leader of the Swaraj Party in the Legislative 
Assembly, of their membership of the Legis- 
lature on the plea that they would thereby 
liberate themselves from the Swarajist obligation 
and be free to propagate their views for respon- 
sive co-operation and acceptance of office. 

Tliough the Congress supported Pandit 
Motllal Nehru’s resolution In favour of non- 
co-operation, in the various Legislatures, the 
debate revealed numerous points of view, 
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bandit Motilal himself claimed that he was 
surrendering the Swarajist organization to 
the Congress and would abide by its programme. 

Pandit Malaviya had moved an amendment 
which proposed a polity of co-operation or 
obstruction as the int-crcsts of the country de- 
manded, and ])roposcd to ot>cn the door of 
Congress to other parties. Ho. felt that Con- 
gress was being handed over to a handful of 
Swarajists. While Muslims, /icmindars, and 
other political parties w<'!ro ktreping out, the 
Swarajists liad not kept their word iii tlic past. 


and could not keep i t in the f iiturc . He appealed 
to Congress to save the nation’s honour 1 ^ be 
honest. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru declared that tlw 
prc^prainmc outlined would be carried out. Jl 
Government did not respond, they would 
withdraw from the Councils, and let the Con- 
gress Committee draw a programme on which 
to fight the general election next autumn. 
Soon after his return to Alnncdabad after the 
Congress meeting at Cawnpore, Mr, Gandhi 
aiiuounctHl his rcsolvo to keep aloof from 
politics at least for a year. 


The National Liberal Federation.. 


The definite breach between fhe moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1918 (vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Liberal Federation which has, since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held Its first session in 
Bombay In 1918, Sir Surendranath Banerjec 
presiding. The federation ■ adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress. 
Last year the Federation met during thristmas 
at Calcutta under the Presidentship of Sir 
Moropant .Toshi who had just tlieu retired from 
the executive couiicillorship of the Central Pro- 
vinces. His presidential address was a long 
one containing an appeal to the numiljers of the 
Liberal Party to continue tlio political educa- 
tion of tlio electorate and to organise. He 
suggested that a special (Effort should bo made 
to scGuro in the interests of the Progressive Party 
as many scats as possible in the next elections 
to the various legislatures. While realising 
the need for unity, ho also realised the fact that 
the real difficulty lay in the desire of each party 
to impose Its own policy and programme on the 
others. Sir Moropant demanded that both the 
Home and Indian Goveniments should adopt 
a policy of co-operation and good-will. 

The principal resolution of tlie session, namely, 
tliat which related to constitutioual reform, was 
moved by Mr. C. Y. Chiiitaiiiani. It t?xi)rcssed 
disapimiiitment at tlic majority report of the 
Beforms Inquiry Committee and supported the 


amendment to the Home Member's resolution 
adopted by the Assembly. An immediate 
reform of the const it\it. ion was urged subject to 
certain restrictions. Proviiurial governments 
should be responsible to the. provincial legisla- 
tures which should be wliolly elected. The 
central government should he responsible to the 
Assembly In the whole sphere of intenial civil 
admiitist ration. Indians sho\ild l>o trained tor 
and admitted to all the arms of defence. The 
Council of tl»e Sc'cretary of SLito should bo abo- 
lished and the latter’s position rendered analo- 
gous to that of the Dominion Secretary. It 
was pointed by the mover that while? the present 
system .should be worked In a spirit of co-owra- 
tion, steps should he taken by tlie other side to 
put the constitution without delay on a per- 
main?iit basis with i>rovlsions for automaUc 
progress. Sir Provas C. Mitter seconded the 
resolution which was carr!t‘d unaniinously. 

Other resolutions urged the repeal of the 
Crimhial Law Amendment Act and the Begula** 
tions of 1818, 1819 and 1827, expressed great 
concern at the financial einbarmssmcnt of pro- 
vincial governments which had handicapped 
Ministers of the Legislatures, protested against 
the Civil ServitK^s Act passed by the British 
Parliaineiit in utter disregard of the Asscmhfy’s 
resolution and Indian opinion, retwded the 
Federation’s indignant prot(?8t against tlie anti- 
Asiatic Bill before tho Wouth African Union 
Parliament and urged tho Government of India 
to move His Majesty’s Government to disallow 
the Act. 


The Moslem League. 


The All-India Moslem League came into 
being in 1906 out of the universal desire among 
leading Mussalmans at that time for an effective 
organisation to protect their communaliutcrects. 
With a view to secure separate Muslim repre- 
sentation in the legislative bodies of the land 
Under the Mlnto-Morley scheme of constitu- 
tional ref onus then under discussion, Indian 
Moslems who had been hitherto keeping aloof 
from politics organised the League, Its original 
objactii were the promotion of loyalty to British 


Government , the protection of political and 
other rights of Mussalmans and to place their 
needs and aspirations before Government in 
temi>erate language and to promote Inter-com- 
munal unity without prejudice to the other 
object, s of the League. Moslem opinion slowly 
advanced ; and in 1913 the securing of self- 
government within the Brltidi Bmplre was In- 
cluded in tho objects. The League was a power- 
ful and influential body in 1916 and 191 and 
what is known as the Lucknow pact of com* 
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monal represontation ariivod at between the 
Jjeagne and the Congress in 1016 was bodily 
Incorporated In the Government of India Act, 
1010. The birth of the Khilafat Conunittec 
however overshadowed the League which from 
1010 had almost disappeared till April 1028 
when It met for a brief period under the pre- 
sidentdiip of the late Mr. Bhurgri, but had to be 
a^oumed for want of a quorum. In 1024, 
however, some influential Moslem leaders like 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah thought that the Khilafat 
Committee’s functioc^ having ceased in view 
of the Turkish deposIUon of the Khalifa decided 
to revive the League which met under Mr. 
Jinnah 's chairmanship at Lahore in May 1024. 
The Lahore session practically did nothing else 
save to reorganise the scattered branches of the 
League. 

The Aligarh Session. — The 1025 smion of 
the L^gue met at Aligarh in December. The 


presidential address of Sir Abdur Bahim caused 
a stir in the country owing to its strong pro-Mus- 
lim leanings. Hindus and Muslims, he declared, 
were distinct peoples whose life together in India 
for centuries had hardly contributed to their 
fusion into a nation. He severely condemned 
the Hindu revivalist movements of Sudhl and 
Sangathan which he regarded as a challenge 
to the Muslims. The mam resolution which was 
moved by Sir Ali Imam urged the immediate 
appointment of a Koyal Commission to revise the 
constitution of India with an eye to the interests 
of Muslims and other minorities. Mr. Mahomed 
Ali opposed it, but it wag passed by a large 
majority. Among tlie other resolutions were 
one urging the grant of reforms to the N. W. 
Frontier Provinces, another asking the Muslim 
legislators to co-operate with Government and a 
third condemning Britain’s Iraq policy and the 
League’s Mosul decision. 


The Khilafat Committee. 


The Central Khilafat Committee owed its 
origin to the reticence shown by the All -India 
Congress Committee in 1920 to the question 
of the Khilafat and Non-co-operation. Messrs. 
Gandlii and Shaukat All started this organi- 
sation with a view to educative propaganda 
throughout the country and, if possible, to. 
capture the Congress, The object of the Com- 
mittee was stated to be the righting of the 
Khilafat “wrongs." As a result of intensive 
propaganda mainly led by Hr. Gandhi him- 
self, prominent Indian publicists supported the 
view that the Indian Moslems being deeply 
concerned over the " exploitation of the Holy 
places of Islam," had a right to expect the 
Hindus to help them in securing their rights. 
Soon after, the Madras Khilafat Conference 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Shaukat Ali 
unfolded a programme of progressive non-co- 
operation and appealed to the country for 
support. The Khilafat Committee, u'ith the 
huge funds at it« disposal, was able to draft in 
a larffe number of delegates to the Calcutta 
special Congress In 1920 when the non-co-oper- 
ration programme was accepted by that body 
with two more objects added'i o it, namely, the 
obtaining of Swaraj and the * righting of the 
Punjab wrongs. 


With the deposition of the Khalifa last year 
by the Kemalist« and the revival of the Moslem 
League, the Committee’s activities have been 
considerably restricted. Kecently the Com- 
mittee sent a deputation to Nejd to intervene 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
! elements. Though the Government of India 
wore willing to permit a deputation of the Com- 
mittee to Turkey, the Turkish Government did 
not quite like the idea which bad consequently 
to be abandoned. 

The Session of 1920 —The last year’s session 
of the Khilafat Conference^ at Cawnpore was 
rendered lively by Maulana Hasrat Mohani whose 
speech strongly criticising Sultan Ibn Baud was 
subsequently expunged. The resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Conference under the Presidentship of 
Maulana Abdul Kahiin Azad condemned the 
British policy in Iraq and the League’s decision 
on Mosul and declared that if the Turks went to 
war on the latter issue the Conference would 
deem it its duty to help them. Ibn Sand was 
congratulated on his liberation of the Hedjaz 
and resentment expressed at Government’s 
proposal to make the Moplahs settle In the Anda-* 
mans. 
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The Indian Legislature in 1025 first met at 
' Delhi, on 20th January, when His Excellency 
i the Viceroy addressed a joint meeting of both 
' Council of State and liegislativc Assembly in 
. the latterV cliamber. Sir Frederick Wliyto 
presided over the Ij<‘.gi8lative Assembly througli- 
. out the session. The President of the Council 
. of State was Sir Moncri(‘ff Smith, newly appoint- 
• ed to that office on the transfer of the former 
President, Sir Montagu Butler, to the Governor- 
ship of the Central Provinces. Hie session 
! lasted until 24th March in the case of the Assemb- 
, ly and 26th March as regards the Council of 
: State, both Houses adjourning sine die. 

A further session of the Legislature was held 
in Simla from 20th August till 17th September, 
the dates for the autumn meeting being earlier 
than ustial because of the early days of the Puja 
holidays this year, and both Houses were then 
prorogued. 

Lord Reading in his speech inaugurating the 
Delhi session remarked first upon improving 
the economic condition of the country and the 
trade prospects and noted the appointments of 
Sir Bhupendranath Mitra and Sir Muhammad 
Habibullah to be members of his Executive 
Council. Ho then turned to the subject of 
Indians in the self-governing Dominions, expres- 
sing satisfaction at the improved outlook in 
East Africa, where His Majesty's Government 
had refused assent to an Immigration Ordinance 
objectionable to Indians, and regretting that 
conditions in South Africa had worsened. Ho 
specially mentioned the good services of the 
Committee sent from India to discuss the East 
African situation with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the assurance obtained by Govt^rn- 
ment that a hearing of the Indian point of view 
should be given by the Bast African Committee 
newly appointed by His Majesty’s Government 
to report on administrative and economic 
question in East Africa. His Excellency noted 
that despite the strong representations of his 
Government the Governor General of South 
Africa has assented to the Natal Borough Ordin- 
ance, which would prevent the further enrolment 
of Indians as burgesses and assured the Legisla- 
ture that the situation in the Union was engaging 
the most earnest attention of his Government 
" Every endeavour will be made (concluded 
His Excellency) to discover a remedy, but in 
view of the powers of Dominion Governments 
in internal and domestic alfairs the position is 
one of delicacy and a solution will not be easy 
to find — ^patience will again be necessary , 

Referring to measurers likely to engage the 
attention of the iiCglslature, His Excellency 
specially mentioned labour legislation, the ques- 
tion of granting further protection to the steel 
industry and currency and exchange. He 
foreshadowed legislation to facilitate the reason- 
able expansion of currency and said as reganls 
exchange that it was Government’s intention 
to appoint an authoritative committee to con- 
sider the question as soon as world economic 
factors appeared stable enough to justify the 
formulation of a new policy, a condition which 
ought to be reached within a year. In view 
pt the opinion expressed by the Assembly, 


Government had decided also to appoint a com- 
mittee to make an inquiry and report on the 
mat<>rial available for an inquiry into the econo- 
mic conditions of people of India, on the 
feasibility of sindi an inquiry and on the manner 
in which It might be carriiHl out. The Viceroy 
noted that the Taxation Coininittcu had begun 
Its labours. 

Lord Reading dwelt at some length upon 
political conditions in Bengal and declared that 
the Governor of that Province had the support 
of the Central GovemTne?it in certifying a Bill, 
that the Provincial Legislature had ndused to 
pass, for prolonging the special provisions pre- 
viously establlshcrd for a limited period by Ordi- 
nance for the suppression of anarchical crime. 
His Excellency reminded the House that, ** We 
were not dealing with criminals who could bo 
arrested and tried for crimes op evidence freely 
given by persons with nothing to fear from their 
action in giving testimony. ... Wo werti 
on the contrary dealing with widespread secret 
societies with many ramifications, which had 
taken the gr(5at(‘Ht care to conceal their insidious 
organisations and nefarious plans and wore pre- 
pared to exact swiftly and secretly terrlblo 
reprisals upon members of their own society 
or members of the public giving information as 
to their actions.” His Excellency warned his 
hearers that, “ 'rorrorism no doubt may somt^ 
times batten on a section of political thought. 

It may expand Iik(5 some foul parasite growth 
deriving strength from living sources outside 
its own entity. It may fiouriah for a time In 
this conjunction if it can cajole or frighten a 
political party into a(!(iuleR(^enoe or Into encour- 
agement t)f Its activities, But no political party 
can contlnno to live witli terror for a friend. 
'The parasite will kill the host. 'I'm© political 
progress can have* no lot or part with terrorism . 

His Excellency expressed satisfaction at the 
establishment of an understanding between 
Muslim and Hindu leaders at Kohat and earnest- 
ly appealed to leaders of Indian public opinion 
to strive for the removal of the unnappy commu- 
nal dissensions prevalent in different parts of 
India. 

Tlic session in the liCgisiativo Assembly was 
chiefly characterised by the refnaal of the Inde- 
pe.ndent party led by Mr. M. A. Jinnah to hold 
their votes at the disposal of the Swarajist party , 
as tile majority of them had done at the Budget 
session of 1924, and by the general improve- 
ment in the tone of the proceedings. The bitter- 
noBS of a year previously was displaced by a 
generally friendly atmosphere, there was much 
genial social intercourse by members of differtgit 
parties and oocupauta of the official bendtiei, 
Swarajists were sometimes on a division found 
in the Government lobby and they and their 
former associates, the Independents, weie 
oft(;n in opposite lobbies. 

The Budget. 

The annual Budget was for the first time pre- 
sented in two portions, the first dealing sepa- 
raUdy with railway finance, according ^ |;h^ 
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endonement by the Lcgislatarc of Government’s 
proposals to this effect, in agreement with the 
recommendation of the Acworth Ck>mmittee, 
»nd the second containing the remainder of the 
iioaaclal arrangements of the year. The Mem- 
ber for Hallways, the Hon. Sir Charles Innes, 
presented the former on 20th February, when it 
fiad already received the assent of the Standing 
Hallway Finance Committee elected by the 
Chamber and containing only one official mem- 
ber. One day was allotted for general discus- 
sion of it and four days for the voting of grants. 
The revised railway estimates for 1924-25 show- 
ed that working c^menses, surplus profits paid 
to Indian States and railway companies, Interest 
eharges and miscellaneous charges amounted 
daring the past year to Bs. 86‘77 crorcs and that 
the gain (umected to be derived from commercial 
lines would amount to Bs. 11-25 crorcs. Tlic 
gross receipts would be nearly 5 crorcs better 
than those of tl;io preceding year and more than 
2J crorcs better than the Budget estimate. But 
for disastrous floods they would have been larger. 
Sir Charles Innes showed that under the armnge- 
ment on which the separate railway budget 
was based and allowing for the loss on strategic 
line, which had to be borne by general revenues, 
the general taxpayer would get from the railways 
Bs. 564 lakhs or more than one crore 
beyond the amount budgetted by the Finance 
Member. 

Healing with the railway estimates for 1925-26, 
Sir Charles showed that Government were bud- 
getting for gross revenue Bs. 101 crores and 
gross expenditure Bs. 91 crorcs, thus allowing 
for a gain of Bs . 10 crores . He mentioned a new 
provision of Ks.70 lakhs for automatic couplers, 
and one of Bs. 50 for speeding up repairs of 
rolling stock and another of Bs. 26 lakhs for 
extending to railway officers on company lines 
the Lae Commission’s concessions. The rail- 
way contribution to general revenues was ex- 
pected to be B'S. 521 lakhs, or Bs. 40 lakhs less 
than in 1924-25, The reduction was due to the 
non-recurrence of the windfall which in 1924-25 
a Bombay High Court decision brought from 
Customs revenue. The gross contribution from 
railways was estimated at Bs. 645 lakhs and the 
amount to be paid into railway reserves at 
Bs. 328 lakhs. This would bring up to Bs. 738 
lakhs the sum in the reserves-funds available to 
secure payment of the annual contribution to 
general revenues, to provide if neebssary for 
arrears of depreciation and for writing down 
and writing off capital and to strengthen the 
ffnanolal postion of railways in order that the 
services rendered to the public might be im- 
proved and rates reduced.. 

Huring the subsequent debates criticism was 
Sbiefly directed to increase the speed of Indianl- 
sation of the Bailway Board and railway staffs 
and other subjects dwelt upon included the 
question of instituting a rates tribunal, branch 
line policy, reduction of coal freights, grievances 
of the travelling public accidents, policy regard- 
ing level crossings, separation of audit from 
accounts, economy in administration and work- 
ing the Lee concessions, the London Boards of 
eempaay lines, the attitisie of railway Agents 
towards trades unions, the Ballway Transporta- 
tion School and the education of the children of 
the railway staff. 


The BaUway Budget was passed by both 
Houses subject to certain minor cuts bythft 
Assembly in the detailed grants demanded. 

General Finance. 

The Hon. the Finance Member Sir Bksili 
Blackett, introduced his annual Budget on the 
afternoon of Saturday, 29th February, as the- 
usual day, Ist March, fell on a Sunday. Ho 
first Indicated c.ertain changes of detail in 
the form of the Budget in accordance with re- 
commendation of the Ftiblic Accounts Committee 
and showed that the revised estimates for the 
current year showed a surplus of Bs. 239 lakhs 
compared with the Budget figures of Bs. 206 
lakhs. He showed that Customs receipts had 
been Bs. 26 lakhs net lower than Budgetted 
for, taxes on income Bs. If crores less than 
in tlie preceding year and salt revenue receipts 
Bs. 131 lakhs less, net opium receipts Bs. 94 
lakhs less. Higher exchange had saved Bs. 21.5 
laklis (excluding railways) under that head. 
Steel bounties costing Bs. 62 lakhs and the 
cost of the Lee Concessions were new items of 
expenditure. Net military expenditure was Bs. 
392 lakhs lower than provided for in the budget. 
The aggregate result was a surplus of four crorea 
as against a budgetted surplus of Bs. 
lakhs. 

Healing with important questions of detail,, 
the Finance Member reviewed the newly insti- 
tuted scheme for systematising the provision 
for the prevention and reduction of debt and the- 
criticisms of the official exchangepoHcy, and a» 
regards the latter remarked, “ When an increase- 
of world competition, inevitable in present 
world conditions, creates difficulties or reducea 
profits, at once voice is given to suspicion that in 
some obscure way the Government of India, 
whose interests as representatives of the tax 
payer are necu'.ssarily identical with those of 
Indian trade, are deliberately trying to damage- 
Indian trade. All sorts of motives which have- 
never enU^red the head of tlie government are 
attrituted to them and the tragedy of the position 
is heightened by the fact that the existence of 
such suspicions and the attribution of such 
motives are themselves a bar to effective co- 
operation between the Government and the peo- 
ple of India and add enormously to the difficul- 
ties of arriving at and carrying through the 
policy most truly beneficial to India.’* 

The Budget for 1925-26 provided for military 
expenditure amounting to 561 crores, a substan- 
tial reduction on that of the current year, but a 
figure still so high that the Finance Member 
foreshadowed a further important reduction 
in the next budget. Taxes on income were* 
placed at 88 lakhs higher than in the current 
year, Customs Bs. crores better. The total 
revenue was estimated at Bs. 133.68 crores and 
expenditure Bs. 130*44 crores, leaving a surplus 
of Bs. 3.24 crores. Of this the Finance Member 
regarded Bs. 2.68 crores as recurring and he 
proposed to distribute 2^ crores of it. He 
then indicated that Government proposed to 
give the whole for remission of Frovincial Con- 
tributions. He said, ** The Government of 
India have repeatedly said that their financial 
policy has been, is being and will be diredbed,^ 
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to the redaction and oTOntual extinction ot 
Provinolal Contrlbations at the earliest possible 
date. So long as any of the Provincial Contri- 
butions are outstanding we cannot devote our 
surplus to the reduction of postal charges 
(unless this can be done out of the surplus of 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department’s Budget 
itself) or to the reduction of Central taxation 
without failing to live up to this promise which 
has been given to the Provinces without quali- 
fication. The llrovinces were disappointed a 
year ago . Wc cannot disappoint them again.” 

The surplus did not take account of the 63 
lakhs contribution now due to Central revenues 
from Bengal. “The Government of India 
have after careful and detailed study of the case 
come to the conclusion that Bengal must be 
given a further resplU? before being brought 
into line with other provinces.” Tliey therefore 
proposed remission of the dues from Bengal 
for another three years. The remissions to 
other provinces would be: Madras 126 lakhs. 
United Provinces 56 lakhs, Punjab 61 lakhs, 
Burma 7 lakhs. To give the House an opportunity 
of considering the subject of the reductions in 
Provincial (Contributions, Government promised 
to bring forward a resolution after the passage 
of the Finance Bill. 

(The resolution in question, approving the 
remissions, produced only a brief debate and 
was carried with a rider (ixprcsslng the view of 
the Assembly that the amounts remitted in the 
several province's should bo devoted mainly 
to expenditure in the transferred Departments.) 

The budget debates W(;re expansive as regards 
•the earlier portion of it at the expense of the 
latter part, but wore for the most part germane 
to the questions at issue, instead of being almost 
wholly devoted to the constitutional question as 
was the case a yeiir previously am the consti- 
tutional problem was only discussed under one 
or two heads appropriate to it. The main feature 
of the discussions was the refusal of thelndepend- 
ont Party to follow the Swarajists into the lobby 
to throw out the Budget after the fashion of 
the preceding year and this led to some bitter 
exchanges op the floor of the House between the 
leaders on either side. The Finance Bill was 
finally passed as introduced by 75 votes to 40. 

Official Bills. 

The following Government legislation, In 
addition to the annual Finance Bill, was passed 
by both Houses of the Indian Legislature 
during the Delhi session : — The 

Indian Merchant Shipping (Amendment) 
Bill, 1925. 

Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Bill 
1925. 

Workman’s Breach of Contract (Repealing) 
Bill, 1925. I 

Indian Soldiers’ (Legislation) Bill, 1915. 

Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) Bill, 1925. 

Legislative Assembly (President’s Salary) 
Act, 1925. 

Cf^ntiOQtqents (Amendiqg) Bill, 19^5, 


Obscene Publications Bill, 1925. 

Indian Ports (Amendment) Bill, 1025. 

Cantonments (House Accomnlodationi 
Amendment) Bill, 1925. 

Indian Merchant Shipping (Second Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1925. 

0>tton Ginning and Pressing Factories^ 
Bill, 1925. 

Indian Tariff (Amendment) BHI, 1925. 

Indian Stamp (Amendment) Bill, 1925. 

Indian Tneome Tax (Second Amendment)' 
BUI, 192.5. 

Prisons (Amendment) Bill, 1925. 

Indian Cotton Cess (Amendment) Bill, 1925- 

Thore was also passed by the Council of 
State and the Governor Generuf (by certifi- 
cation) the Ihmgal Criminal J^aw Amendment 
(Supplementary) BUI. 1925, which the Legis. 
lative Assembly by a majority refuse to pass. 

The following are leading details of the 
more important of these measures. 

The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
was merely supplementary to legislation alrea- 
dy passed in Btmgal for the purpose of 
making permanimt certain speoial provisions 
instituted by the Governor-General by Ordi- 
nance for dealing with anarclilcal conspiracy. 
The need for legislation arose from the fact 
that an Ordinance so Issued can have ourrency 
for only six months. The initial step was by 
Ordinance instead of by legislation owing to 
the need to take tlie revolutionaries by sur- 
prise and tlie final legislation by the Indian 
Legislature was required to complete the per- 
manent arrangements by providing certain 
rights of appeal to the Calcutta High Court, 
to grant which is beyond the powers of a Pro- 
vincial Jjogislature or Governnumt. The oppo- 
sition to the Bill in the Ix'.gislative Assembly 
was in the nature of a political demonstration 
not prim*»rlly dealing with the merits of tho 
proposals before the House. 

The first new Merchant Shipping Bill pro- 
vided Government with powers to charge 
fees for the inspection of wireless telegraphy 
installations and the second had as its object 
the removal of evils arising from tho Haj pil- 
grimage, particularly by giving power to com- 
pel pilgrims to take return steamer passagea 
before sailing for the Hedjaz and so to avert 
the hitherto regular stranding of destitute* 
pilgrims in Jeddah after the performance oJt 
their religious duties. 

Tlie new Workmen’s Bill contained provi- 
sions to remove the possibility of work people- 
who go on strike being prosecuted for breach 
of contract. The Soldiers Litigation Bill was. 
to relieve soldiers from some of the legal results, 
of the war, and their enforced absence through! 
the war, upon their position before the Courts.. 
The Bill regarding cotton gins and presses 
contained provisions for the suppression of 
fraudulent mixing and adulteration of cotton 
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in such lactorieff, tbo moasum having long 
been demanded by the cotton trade. 

The Indian Tariff Bill provided, in the Intor- 
catR of trade conveniences, for revision of the 
method of assessing cigarettes and other com- 
modities for charging imiKert duties upon them. 
The new Stamp Bill provid(*d for the stamp 
duty to bt'. levied upon iK)licl{\s under the new 
Workmen’s Comp(msatiun Insurance', law. The 
Paper Cummey Bill increased the extent to 
which Government can issue paper currency 
against securities in the Paper Currency Re- 
serve, this being a measure for facilitating the 
issue of emergency seasonal currency. 

The first Income Tax BUI concerned proce- 
dure for levying super tax on partners in regis- 
tered firms and the second was to empower 
Government to deduct from pay in India the 
inex)me tax leviable on overseas pay payabhi 
in sterling ip England in accordance’! with the 
locommendations of the Lt^e CJommlssion. 

The Cotton Cess BIU was to provide for 
refund of the raw cotton expert cess in cases 
where cotton shipping from one port is re- 
imported elsewhere, being therefore, a coastal 
trade facilities measure. 

The Assembly President’s Salary BUI was 
necessitated by the constitutional provision 
making the salary votabh*. aft<^r the arrival 
of the time for introducing the elect<oral method 
for the appointment of President. The House 
fixed the salary at Rs. 4,000 a month and 
entered in the Bill a provision requiring the 
President to devote his whole time to the 
duties of his oflico. 

Among official Bills introduced only or taken 
through merc'ly their initial stages in the Assem- 
bly were measures to provide? for the? registra- 
tion of trade unions and to punish contempts 
of courts. 

Unofficial Bills and Resolutions. 

There were several Unofficial Meml)ers’ Bill® 
concerning important subjects. Mr. V. J. Patel, 
deputy licader of the Swaraj party in the 
Assembly, introduced a measure to repeal 
numerous spt^cial enactments for dealing with 
various forms of crime and this was passed 
by the Ix)wer House despite Government 
opposition. He also introduced a Bill in 
regard to racial distinctions in legal proce- 
dure, but this would have upset the compact 
between all parties in the House crystallisi^d 
into legislation by the first Asst^mbly and on 
the motion for the consid(?ration stage an 
Amendment postponing the mattiT tiine die 
was carried. A further ]x)litical Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Patel was one to reduce from 
transportation or rigorous imprisonment to 
simple imprisonment the maximum punish- 
pient for sedition. 

Several unofficial Bills dealing with property 
and succession were brought before one or 
other of the two Chambers. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour sponsored a Bill to raise 
the age of consent of girls above Its current 


age of 12, making it 1.: for unmarried girls and 
13 for girls married. Government were pre- 
pared to support this, but the House by majori- 
ties during the detailed consideration stage 
raised the ag«i to 16 outside marriage and 14 
Avithin it. Government, holding the proposed 
changes to be too drastic, to l)o practicable, 
voted against the third reading of the measure 
and thus got it rejected, but promised to 
introduce h'glslation of their own on the sub- 
ject at an early date, (This promise was 
fulfilled in the following ^ptember.) 

Mr. K, C. Ncogy in September, 1924, Intro- 
duced in the legislative Assembly a Bill to 
prohibit the labelling of compartments of rail- 
way trains for any particular class of traveller. 
Tlie measure was aimed at the custom follow- 
ed on some railways of labelling third or inter- 
mediate class carriage's ‘ ‘ for Euroi)eans only,” 
a step first taken some years ago at the request 
of Hindus, who objectt?d to meat-eating Euro- 
peans sharing compartmernts with them, and 
now t*4)ntinued chiefly, perhaps, for the com- 
fort of Europeans. For the Bill the argument 
ran that the special reservation of compart- 
ments sometimes prevented Indians finding 
a place in a crowded train and against that 
contention it was said that the movers of the 
Bill were actuateel by racial feeling. The 
measure was passed by the Ix)wer House but 
the Council of State in February 1925 refused 
to pass the motion for its consideration 
there. 

Sir H, S. Gour moved in the Assembly for 
consideration of his Special Marriage Act 
Amendment Bill. Tlds measure was designed 
to remove an inconveni(‘.nt legal anomaly in 
the existing measure, but orthodox members* 
of both Hindu and Muslim communities object- 
ed to any extension of the principle of 
legalising marriage.s effected otherwise than 
by traditional communal custom and an 
amendnu'ut was suecc'ssfully moved for the 
clrculatloji of the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion. The same fate overtook a motion 
by Mr. N. M. Joshi for the consideration of a 
Bill introduced by him to make provision 
for payment of maternity benefits to women 
workers in factories and mines. Mr. Ghanoan 
Lall’s motion for consideration of a Bill to 
provide for the weekly payment of wages to 
workmen, domestic servants and other emplo- 
yees was similarly treated. 

S<',veral unoffi(*.ial Bills were introduced. 
Sir Purshotamdas Tlmkurdas brought in two 
small measures for tho fixing of rupee 
exchange at one and four pence, Sir H. 8. Gour 
three Bills affecting property transfers and 
settlenu'iit, Mr. Kumar H. Bay a Bill to otnend 
tin? Indian Medical Degrees Act and Mr. Har- 
chandrai Vishiiulas a Bill to consolidate and 
aimmd the law relating to arbitration. 

Unoffical Resolutions. 

A large number of unofficial resolutions was 
debated during the session, Salyyld Raza All 
In the. (^uncll of State moved for early action 

I in accordance with the North Weat Frontier 
Province Inquiry Committee’s report, but 
his motion was withdrawn after considerable 
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debate in which Go^^mracnt infonued the 
House that the lucTcase of communal bitterness 
in the Provinces rendered the action desired 
by the resolution impossible for the present. — 
Bai Saheb M, Harbllas Sarda moved in the 
Assembly for the Institution of a Legislative 
Council in Ajmer-Mcrwara and was defeated 
*>y 41 to 26. — Sir H. S. Gout moved a fresh and 
old Besolution of his calling for the establish- 

' ment of a Supreme Court and urged its accept- 
ance on the grounds of the Inconvenience of 
Privy Council appeals and of the desirability 
of developing the Indian judicial system. The 
motion was stoutly opposed by Pundit Motilal 
Nehru in the name of judicial purity and de- 
spite the support of the Independent Party 
leader was defeated by 56 to 15. — A two days’ 
debate on a Resolution backed by the Swara- 
jists condemning the Bengal Ordinance ranged 
broadly over the principles of political adminis- 
tration and the methods of dealing with 
revolutionary conspiracy and the resolution 
was carried by 58 to 45. — Other unollicial 
resolutions moved provided ground for deba- 
tes on the i> 08 ition of Indians in East Africa, 
on the encouragement of Indian art, regarding 
which a resolution w'as carried, on the encour- 
agement of University Training Corps to 
assist the army, on the training of Indians 
or the commissioned ranks of the army, in 
regard to which the Legislative Assembly 
adopted a motion for the establishment of an 
“ Indian Sandhurst,” on communal repre- 
sentation in the public Servians, on the alleged 
grievances of railway and postal servants and 
on prohibition, opium, cinema films, the 
public debt, mental defectives, exchange and 
currency and other subjects . 

* Autumn Session. 

The customary autumn session, in Simla, was 
opened there by H. E. the Viceroy on 20th 
August and continued till 17th September. 
The business of outstanding importance was 
the discussion of the Report by the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee presided over by the Hon. 
the Home Member. Among other matters of 
general public, interest the most noteworthy 
were the election of President of tlic Assembly 
and legislation to apply the accepted i)olicy 
of tariff prote(!tion to various industries. 

His Excellency the Viceroy In an inaugural 
address to a joint session of the two Houses 
specially addressed himself to agricultural 
policy. He emphasized the importance of a 
recent 8i)eeeh by the Secretary of State declaring 
the intention of Government to take far-reach- 
ing measures to stimulate agricultural revival, 
he dwelt upon the recent eximnsion of the 
Central Research Institute at Pusa and its 
fundamental imimrtance and he announced 
that in order to facilitate the co-ordination of 
provincial effort the Government of India had 
under consideration ” a proposal for the esta- 
blishment of an all-India agri(!ultural organisii- 
tion which would help towards (;o-ordimiting 
the activities of the various provincial depart- 
ments of agriculture, promote research, agri- 
cultural education, co-operation and other 
established aids to agriculture and servo as a 
medium for agricultural propaganda through- 
out the country.” With this aim in view, 
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said His Excellency, a scheme had been formU'* 
lated and Government intended to refer it to 
the Board of Agriculture at its pending meeting 
at Pusa in December. 

The Viceroy pointed out that the return of 
sterling to parity with gold provided one of the 
most important conditions requtsite for a 
fruitful re-examination of the problems of 
currency and exchange in India and then 
announced the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission ” to examine and report on the Indian 
exchange and currency system and practice, 
to consider whether any modifleations are 
desirable in the interests of India and to make 
recommendations.” His Excellency expressed' 
appreciation of the acceptance by the leader 
of the Swaraj party in the Assembly of Govern- 
ment's Invitation to become a member of the 
Committee appohited under the chairmanship 
of Sir Andrew Skeen, Chief of the^General Staff, 
to report on methods of recruitment and train- 
ing of young Indians for the commissioned 
ranks of the Indian Army, and foreshadowed 
an early announcement of the personnel, 
functions and constitution of a Public Services 
Commission. 

The Viceroy referred at long h to the rejmrt 
of the Muddimau Committee and to his confer- 
ences with the Secretary of State in regard 
to the Indian Political probhun and appealed 
anew for the elimination of the elements of 
bitterness and suspicion from discussion of 
it. The minority report of the Committee he 
recognised to be a demand for an early fresh 
inquiry with a view to another revision of the 
Constitution, but while he sympathised with 
the impatience which this indicated he said 
that he and his Government, after most carefully 
considering the demand, had come to the conclu- 
sion that the moment for such a new inquiry 
had not been reached. He reiterated the Secre- 
tary of State’s point that a necessary preli- 
minary to a new inquiry of the kind desired 
was co-operation by the leaders of Indian 
opinion in the working of the existing consti- 
tution. He also reminded the Legislature of 
the stress laid by the Seeretary of State on 
the need to work out important details of the 
general problem b(^fore tackling the whole and 
concluded that “the time which must elapse 
before re-examination of the Constitution, 
whenever that may happen, could not be better 
occupied by public men in India than by devot- 
ing serious practical thought to these problems 
.... We are not wedded to our own 
particular methods of attaining our object.” 

New President r 

There were two candidate's for election to 
the ofllce of President, Diwan Bahadur T. 
Ratigachariar, Dei)uty President, and Mr. 
V. J. Patel. The former received the oMcial 
votes and the latter, as deputy chairman of 
the Swarajist party in the Hous*;, had the support, 
of that party, of most of the Independents and 
of sonic Liberals. Mr. Patel was elected by 
58 votes to 56. All parties joined In expressing 
appreciation of Sir I^redrick Whyte’s service to . 
the cause of Indian self-government during his 
tenure of the presidentship and a very friendly 
welcome was similarly given to the new Presi- 
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dent, the official Leader of the Houee, dpeaklng 
OB behalf of the Oovemment members, being 
the first to assure him of loyal support. Mr. 
iPhtel, in a cordial response, declared that 
while he remained President he should strive 
to the utmost to maintain the higli traditions 
established by Bir Fredrick Whyte and should 
consider it his duty to cease to bo a party man 
and to oo-operate to the best of his ability. 

Reforms Inquiry Committee. 

The Reforms Inquiry Committee Report 
came before the Legislature on an official 
resolution moved in the Assembly by the Home 
Member and in the Council of State by the 
Secretary in the Home Department, endorsing 
the principle underlying the Report of the 
majority of the Committee. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman's chief point in his speech making 
the motion in the Assembly was to refer to Lord 
Birkenhead's ^ statement that co-operation in 
Working the existing Constitution must precede 
any hastening of the further general constitu- 
tional Inquiry that must under the Government 
of India Act take place not later than 1020 and 
to indicate that the voting of this Resolution 
would be accepted as co-oi>cratioii in that 
regard. But the official Resolution was tabled 
only a few days before the day for the debate 
upon it. There followed long negotiations 
between the unofficial parties with a view to 
their following an agreed course in regard to it 
and the lengthy joint amendment in which they 
resulted was only tabled on the Saturday 
preceding the Mondav when the discussion 
on the floor of the House had to take place. 
This allowed insufficient time for informal 
conversations between the official and unofficial 
benches with a view to a rapprochement and 
the delicacy of the understanding between 
the unofficial parties w as such that none on the 
unofficial benches could agree to the alteration 
of so much as a comma in the agreed amend- 
ment lest so much alteration should break up 
the temporary general unofficial understanding. 
The Government offer to accept the passage 
of the official Resolution as the sign of co-opera- 
tion required as a pre-requisite to the hastening 
of a further Constitutional Inquiry was, there- 
fore, passed over without comment, neither the 
majority nor the minority report of the Muddl- 
man Committee was treatea by the unofficial 
benches on its merits and the speeches showed 
that while the members of all the unofficial 
parties were determined to carry their amend- 
ment they would do so only because it was an 
amendment to the Government resolution and 
despite the fact that many of them were at 
disagreement on several points that it mentioned 
and as regards the meaning to be attached to 
various statements that the amendment made. 
The debate continued through two days and 
the amendment, which was moved by Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, as leader of the Swarajist party 
In the House, was carried by 72 votes to 46, 
Liberals as well as Independents following the 
Swarajists into the lobby. The amendment 
was in effect a lengthy manifesto and its purport 
was to go back on the earlier Swarajist declama- 
tions against any Constitution imported from 
abroad and to declare that India must have a 
form of Parliamentary government similar to 
. those obtaining in the most advanced countries 


of the West and without any adaptation in 
principle to the special conditions characteristic 
of India and her races, religious divisions and 
history. 

Mr. Phirozo Sethna, from Bombay, moved 
the same amendment in the Council of State 
and several other amendments were also tabled 
there. There was a two-days’ debate and in 
the end the official Resolution was by 28 votes 
to 7 caiTicd unaltered. 

H. E. the Viceroy in a siibst'.quent speech of 
farewell to the Upi^er Chamber stated that 
Government would proceed to examine the 
Rei)ort in the light of both the Resolution 
adopted by the ("oiincil and of the amendment 
to it carried by the other Chamber. 

Other Business. 

Government on 15th September moved a 
continuation of tiie payment of bounties 
to Indian made steel. The current arrange- 
ment under this head was for tlie payment of 
Rs. 20 per ton during the year ended 30th 
September. The Tariff Board had re-examined 
the situation and recommended bounties at the 
rate of Rs. 18 a ton for the remaining eighteen 
months of the Steel Protection Act. Govern- 
ment now proposed Rs. 12 instead of the rate 
which the Board advised. The official proposal 
was adopted in both Houses and the most 
significant aspect of the proc*e(;dings was the 
failure of the unofllcial benches in the lower 
House despite canvassing to move an amend- 
ment to raise the rate at least to the level 
recommended by the Board. An official 
Resolution which was also carried authorised the 
payment of bounties upon Indian-made railway 
wagons. The Commerce Member f lurther moved* 
approval of assistance to the bamboo paoer and 
paper pulp industry partly established in Bengal 
by the imposition until 31st March 1932 of a 
specific protective import duty of one anna per 
pound on all printing papers (other than chrome, 
marble, flint, poster and stereo) which contain 
less tlian 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp 
and on all writing paper. This was the subject 
of prolonged debate, representatives of consumers’ 
interests vigorously opposing the proposals 
and other members with equal keenness advo- 
cating the extension of the new protection to 
paper making concerns unbeneflted by the 
official plan. Eventually, the original proposal 
was carried unaltered and legislation to give 
effect to it was passed through all stages. 

The Council of State adopted an unofficial 
motion for the adjustment of railway freights 
for the benefit of coal-using industries. 

A considerable number of minor legislative 
Bills came before the two Chambers in various 
stages. Among more important measiures dealt 
with was a Bill raising the age of consent. 
This was passed with a provision making the 
age 14 for unmarried girls and 18 within the 
marital relation. The report of the Select 
Committee on the official Trade Unions Bill 
was presented, but in response to demands by a 
section of the Assembly consideration of it was 
postponed. An unofficial Bill sponsored by 
Mr. Rangachariar to restrict the use of firearms 
at times of dvil disturbance was passed by the 
Assembly in face of Government oppontlon. 
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The Bessioii concluded on 17th S»'pt<'inbcr, 
the BittlngB of the Council of State ending witii a 
farewell address by the Viceroy in view of the 
fact that the life of the Council was to expire 
and now elections to that body bo held, before 
the next legislative session. 


exert pressure on the Dominion of South Africa 
in regard to the Union's internal afito^irs. His 
Btateraeiit that the party leaders in the A^mbly 
had ondorsiid this view in the Emigration 
Committee led to an indignant repudiation by 
them. 


The most Important subject discussed on the 
initiative of the unofficial benches was the 
jx^ition of Indians In South Africa. In the 
Assembly the question was only brought 
up in the form of a scries of questions, to which 
Government gave very km^hy replies. Tills 
procedure was adopted after long discussions 
in tlic Standing Committee on Emigration, 
specially attended by all leading members of 
tlio Ifousc whether belonging to the Committed 
or not, and was intended to <icnionstrate the 
interest of the tJhamber in the subject witiiout 
raising a debate wliicli might i)rov(' an occasion 
for siwcches likely to hamper tlie delicate negotia- 
tions now i)rocceding between Government and 
the Union of South Africa. An unotfleial 
resolution was moved in the (Jouneil of State 
i)ut rejected by a large majority. The vote 
indicated coufidence? In Govcniinent in the 
ciirro-ut negotiations, but the debate drew from 
Sir Fazl-Husseln, the Acting Member of Govern- 
ment in charge of tlie subject, the argument 
that India while demanding Doininloii status 
could not invito the lmx)erial Government to 


The Council of State refused by 29 to 11 to 
accept a motion by Sir Devi Prasad Sarvadhi- 
\ kari for a modification of Government’s opium 
i itolicy, tlic Assembly adopted a resolution for 
! total prohibition of Utpior In territories admlnls- 
i tered by the Government of India, a step taken 
I apparently only as a demonstration in favour of 
a llnii liquor iwlley, because many who voted 
for the motion are not teetotallers. 

Tlie Assembly on the motion of Sir Purshotaiu- 
das Thakurdas, of Bombay, adopted by 67 to 
32 a resolution recomuiciidiiig the suspension 
of the collection of the Cotton Cloth Excise 
Duty for tlie ^(Mnainll(^r of the cinrent financial 
year because of the critical state of tlic cotton 
manufacturing industry. Government opposed 
the resolution and pointcMl out that the Assembly 
in March had endorsed tlic policy of remitting 
jirovinclal contributions iiefon; touching the 
excise duty, but assured the Chamber that if 
the llesolution were adoiited they would regard 
it as a revision of that decision and as a recom- 
mendation for ttic tot'd abolition of the excise. 


24 
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Calcutta. 

King-fimporor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. Ephraums* Orange William (Ost. Slbs), 
Morris 1 

Mr. Euiz’s Aborigine (Ost. Slbs.), A. T. Har- 
rison 2 

Mrs. S. F. H. Perera's Dalkester (Ost Slbs.), 
KUey 3 

>£r. Glastaun’s Qaurishankar (Ost. Slbs.), 
Dobie .4 4 


Won by three lengths ; three-quarters of a 
length ; a short head. Time. — 1 min. 

30 2-5 secs. 

Viceroy’s Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. Sphraums* Orange William (Ost. 13lbs), 
Moms 1 

Hr. Eulz’s Aborigine (Ost. 121b8.), A. T. 
Harrison 2 

Mrs. S. F. H. Perera’s Dalkester (Ost.), Eilcy.3 

Mr. Oalstaun’s Gaurishankar (Ost. 13lbs.), 

Dobie 4 

Won by a neck ; a head ; two and a half 
lengths. Time.^ — 3 mins. 5 1-5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance If miles. — 

Mr. Kelso’s Eevival (Sst. 61bs.), G. Smith 1 

Hr. Mein Austin’s Eecalled (7st., cd. 7st. 
Slbs.), Parker 2 

Hr. Galstaun’s Gaurishankar (Ost. 71bs.), 

3 . £. L. Harrison . . . . . . . . 3 

Hr. Thaddeus’ Unitoi (7st. 21b8., cd. 7st. 
Slbs.), E. Stokes 4 

Won by one and a quarter lengths ; one 
length ; three-quarters of a length. Time. — 
3 mins. 7 2-S secs. 

Carmichael Cup. Distance 1| miles. — 

Mr. Ephraums’ Orange William (Ost. 61bs.) 
Morris 1 

Mr. Galstaun’s Gaurishankar (Ost. lib.), 
Dobie .. .. 2 

Mr. Vernon’s Canterbury Lamb (Sst. lOlbs.), 

A. T. Harrison 3 

Mr. Kelso’s Eevival (Sst. lOlbs.), G. Smith 4 

Won by half a length ; two and a half 
lengtliB ; two and three-quarter lengths. 
Time.-— 2 mins. 10 secs. 

Cooch Behar Cup; Distance 1 mile 3 furlongs. — 

Mr. Eve’s The Count (Sst. 71bs.), A. C. 
Walker 1 

Mr. Galstaun’s Gaurishankar (Ost. 12lb8.), 

J. E. L. Harrison 2 

Hr. Eddis^ Limton (78t., cd. 7st. 31bs.), 

It. Stokes 8 

Mr. Galstaun’s Ox Trot (7st. lib., cd. 78t. 
2Ibs.), Siely 4 

Won by one and a quarter lengths ; one 
and a half lengths ; a short head. Time.— 
2 mins. 80 4-5 secs. 


Eonaldshay Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Mr. Eye’s Flaming Orb (Ost. 71bs.), A. C. 


Walker 1 

Mr. Galstaun’s Solo Bridge (Ost. 71bs.), 

J. E. L. Harrison . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Somji’s Murmansk (Sst. 71bs), Morris. . 3 

Mr. Thaddeus’ Goldgainer (Ost. 31bs.), 
Marsh 4 


Won by three-quarters of a length ; a short 
head ; two and a half lengths. Time. — 

1 min. 14 3-5 secs. 

Maepherson Cup. Distance If miles. — 

Mrs. Perera’s Dalkester (7st., cd. 78t. 11b.), 
Selly 1 

Mr. Pannick’s Harvest Star (7st. 61bs.), 
Parker 2 

Mr. Galstaun’s Gaurishankar (Ost. 121b8.), 
Dobie 8 

Mr. Thaddeus’ Unitoi (7st. Olbs., cd. 78t. 
Slbs.), A. T. Harrison 4 

Won by one length; three-quarters of a 
length. Time. — 2 mins. 35 3-5 secs. 

Prince of Wales’ Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Yoonus’ Balllni Breeze (73t. 71bs.), 
Parker 1 

Mr. Vernon’s Canterbury Lamb (Sst. lOlbs.), 

Morris 2 

Mr. Harper’s Ship’s Biscuit (Sst. lllbs,), 
Dobie 3 

Mr. Eve’s The Count (Ost. Slbs.), A. C. 
Walker 4 

Won by half a length ; one and a half 
lengths ; two lengths. Time, — ^1 min. 

30 3-5 secs. 

Wellesley Plate. Distance If miles. — 

Mr. Ephraums’ Orange William (Ost. 71b8.), 
Morris 1 

Mrs. S. F. H. Percra’s Dalkester (Ost. 11b.), 

Dobie ..2 

Mr. Tliaddcus’ Aborigine (Ost. 71bs.), A. T. 
Harrison 3 

Won by a head ; three Icugtlis. Time. — 

2 mins. Of secs. 

December Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. Ephraums’ Orauge William (Ost. 71bs.) • 
Morris .. 1 

Mr. Pannick’s Harvest Star (Sst. 71bs.), 

Cooper 2 

Mr, Eve’s Flaming Orb (Ost. 71bs.), A. C. 
Walker 3 

Mrs. S. F. H. Perera’s Dalkester (Oet. 7lbs.), 
Howell 4 

Wou by Imlf a length ; one and a half lengths; 
hall a length. Time. — 1 min, 27 secs. 
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Metropolitan. Dletanoe<^ fnrlongs.-^ 

Mr. Frank’s Very Little (Sat.), A. T, Har-? 
riaon .. 1 

Mr, Fannlok^s Harvest Star (Sat, ISlbs,), 
Hutchins 

Mr .P, B. Avasia’s FiUo d’Or (Sat, Tibs.), 
Immctt 


Mr. Lauder's Dry Wit (Sat. Slbs.), Ritchie, . 9 
Mr. Pannick's Tomboy (Sst.), Brown 
Hajeo Sir Ismail Sait's (Mtical (7st, lllbs.), / 
Parker 4 

Won by a short head ; three-quarters of a 
length ; lialf a length. Timc.r— 2 mins, 


Mr, Galstaun's Solo Bridge (Ost, 71bs.), 
Boble .. 4 

Won by one and a half lengths ; two lengths ; 
one and a hall lengths, Time, — 1 min, 

14 secs. 

Indian Grand National. Distance about 3 

miles. — 

Mr. Galstaun's The Gift (Ost. Olbs), C, 
Black X 

Mr. Harrison’s Brendan (lOst. 21bB,), Bar* 
nett 2 


Eclipse Pony Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.i— 

Mr. Douetil's Love Gift (7st, Olbs.), H. 

Walker % 

Mr. Dee's Warrior Belle (Ost. Hb.), Barrett. ^ 
Mr. Ciirlender's The Little C^orporal (8st. 
81ba.), Cooper 3 

Ralkut of Baikunthapur's Elsie R. (Sst. 11b.), 
Edwards 4 

Won by half a length ; three and a half 
lengths ; a neck. Time. — 1 min. 28 3s.5 

secs. • 


Mr. Ever’s Llansinfried (12gt, 41bs.), Bar- 
nes 3 

Mr. Leetham's Durban (lOst.), Owner .. 4 

Won by eight lengths ; ten lengths ; five 
lengths. Time.-^ mins. 5 4-5 secs. 

Apear Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Mr, Eve's Flaming Orb (Ost. 131bs.), J. W. 

Brace 1 

Mr, Eve's Ormiston (Sst, 41b8,), A, 0, 

Walker 2 

Mr, M. Bog Mahomed's Bright Bird n (Tst, 
Olbs., cd. 78t. 12]b8.), Morris . . . . 3 

Mr. Galstaun's Solo Bridge (Tst. lOlbs,), 
Dobie 4 


Won by three lengths ; short head ; two and | 
a half lengths. Timc.^1 min. 12 secs. 

Mayfowl Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. Eve’s The Monk (Sst. Olbs.), J.W.\ 

Brace. [ Dead 

Mr. Pannlck’s Cheviot (Tst. 12lb8.), [ heat 1 
Brown. ) 

Mr. Ruiz’s Grand Excel (7st. lOlbs,), A. T. 
Harrison 3 

Mr. Austin’s Recalled (Tst. lllbs.), Parker. 4 

Dead heat ; half a length ; four lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 38 8-5 secs. 


Beresford Cup. Distance II miles.-r- 
Messrs, Currie and Jennings’ Yenlte (Ost. 


51bs.), Ritchie 1 

Mr. Jones’ New Orleans (88t. Hb.), Pfut* 
chins 3 

Mr. Alford’s Minsk (Ost.), Slbbrltt .. ..3 

Messrs. Soutar and Simpson’s Seta Devi 
(Ost. 21bs.), Dobie 4 


Won by a neck ; two and a half lengths } 
one and a half longhts. Time.—3 mins, 
4 3-5 secs. 

Monsoon C’'.p. Distance 1 mile 3 furlongs, — 


Mr. Doe’s Snowdrift (Ost. 71bs.), Cooper . . 1 
Messrs. Soutar and Simpson’s Splvis (Sst, 

61bs.), Hutchins 2 

Mr. Jones’ New Orleans (Ost. 71bs.), O’Brien 3 
Mr. Fannick’s Anzio (8st. 121bs.), Riley . . 4 


Won by three-quarters of a length ; three 
lengths; two and a half lengths. Time.-— 


2 mins, 25 3-5 secs. 

Grand Annual. Distance 2 miles. — 

Mr. Douetil’s Red Connors (Ost. lOlbs.), C, 

Black 1 

Mr. Dec’s Snowdrift (list. 51bB.), Bloss . . 2 

Captain and Mr. Mannock's Kllgarvan (lOst, 
albs.), Mr. Pollard 8 


Burdwan Cup. Distance about IJ miles.^ 
Mr, Doe’s Snowdrift (lOat. Slbs.), Bloss . . 1 

Captain and Mr. Mannock's Kllgarvan 
(lost. Slbs.), Mr. Pollard 

Mr. Rossco’s Archie’s Fancy (list. 31bs.), 

Capt. Pearson 

Major Lucas’ Ben Aden (lOst. Slbs.), Bar- 

nos 

Won by seven lengths ; two and a half 
lengths ; three lengths. Time. — 3 mins. 
18 2-5 secs. 

Merchants’ Cup. Distance II miles.— 

Mr. Bver’s Mlnniement (7st. Slbs., cd, Tst. 
Olbs.), Penyman 


Ralkut of Baikunthapur’s Barsen (Ost. 4lbs.), 
Barnett ^.4 

Won by one and a quarter lengths, six 
lengths ; seven lengths. Tlme.-rrS min^. 

43 1-5 secs. 

Hilliard Plate. Distance 7 furlongs,— 

^ Mr. Eve's Eddy (Ost. 6lbs.), A. C, Walker 1 

, Mr. Avasia’s Fllle d'Or (Sst. ISlbs.), 1 

^ Barnett Dead 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s y heat 2 
Affable (Sst. Tibs.), Hutidiins . . J 

Mr. Bog Mahomed’s Bright Bird II (Tst. 
121bB.), Morris . 4 

Won by a short neck; dead heat; three 
1 lengths. Time.— 1 piin, 27 1-5 secs, 
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Eclipse Stakes of Tndia. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. T. M. Goculdass* Melesigenes (8st. 
71bs.), Herbert 1 

Mr. Kelso’s Harry Tate (9st. Hbs.), Town- 
send . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Eve’s Boscombe (Ost. 41b8.), Bowlcy . . 3 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Cap-a-Pie (Sat. lOlbs.), 
Buckley 4 

Won by a neck ; two lengths j a short 
head. Time. — 2 mins. 5 secs. 

Rajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. A. E. Ephraums’ Orange William (lOst. 


131bs.), Morris 1 

Mr. Eve’s Plymouth Bock (fist. 71bs.), G. 
Smith 2 

Mr. Eve’s The Count (fist. 71bs,), A. C. 
Walker 3 

Mr. B. R.S.’s Wasp (7st. 51bs., cd. 78t,61bs), 
Clarke 4 


Won by one length ; three-quartors of a 
length ; half a length. Time. — 1 min. 87 
3-6 secs. 

Grand Western Handicap. Distance miles. — 

Mrs. S. F. H. Percra’s Dalkestcr (78t. lOlbs., 
cd. 7st. lllbs.), Morris 1 

Mr. T. M. Thaddeus’ Aborigine (fist. 21b8.), 
Burn 2 

Mr. Eve's The Count (Ost.), A. C. Walker. . 3 
Mr. Kelso’s Revival (fist. 41ba.), Herbert. . 4 

Won by one and a quarter lengths ; two 
lengths ; two and a half lengths. Time. — 

2 mins, tt 4-5 secs. 

Byciilla Club Cup. Distance about 1| 
mile<8. — 

Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s Krempion (7at. 71b8.), 

S. Bla:k .1 

Mr, C. N. Wadia’s Cap-a-Pie (fist. 61ba,), 
Buckley 2 

Mr. Eve’s Boscombe (Ost. 31bs.), Bowlcy . . 3 

Mr, T. M. Thaddeus’ Unitoi (78t. 71bs.), 
Clarke 4 

Won by one length ; two lengths ; a neck. 
Time. — 2 mins. 25 secs. 

Bombay City Plate. Dist/ance miles. — 

Mr. A. E. Ephraums’ Orange William (Ost. 
7Ibs.), Morris .. ., .. .. i 

Mr. T. M. Thaddeus’ Aborigine (Ost.), A. C. 
Walker ..2 

Mr. R. H. Gahagan’g Precious Lass (78t. 
121b8.), S. Black .. .. .. ..3 

Mr. Eve’s Boscombe (fist. 71bs.), Bowley.. 4 

Won by one length ; a short head ; five 
lengths. Time. — 2 mins. 6 secs. 

Willingdon Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. E, E. S.’s Greenfinch (fist, Slbs.)^ 

E, Huxley .. ,. .. ,. ..1 


Mr. Kelso’s Harry Tate (fist, fllbs.), Mo- 


^erson .2 

Major A. W. Molony’s Joe’s Luck (7st. 

71ba,), F. Black ,3 

Mr. Eve’s Flaming Orb (Ost. lOlbs,), A. 

C. Walker 4 

Won by one and a quarter lengths; one 
and a half lengths ; one and a liaR 


lengths. Time. — 1 min. 37 2-5 secs. 

Innovation Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. 41 
yards. — 

Mr. P. B. Avasla’s FiUe d’Or (7st. 121bR., 
cd, fist.), Barnett 1 

Mr. H. B. Sorabjee’s Husky (fiat, filba.), 
Townsend 2 

Mr. Eve’s Eddy (Ost. 21bs.), A. C. Walker,. 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Whisper- 
ing (7st. 41bs.), McQuado 4 

Won by one length ; a neck ; three-quarters 
of a length. Time. — 1 min. 14 4-5 ao(S. 

Malabar Hill Plate. Distance G furlongs 
I 41 yards. — 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s FiUe d’Or (fist, lib.), 
Barnett 1 

Mr. Eve’s Flaming Orb (Ost. 71b8.), A. C. 
Walker 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Kascr 
Girl (78t. 41bs.), McQuado .. ..3 

Mr. T, M. Thaddeus’ Goldgainer (Gst. 121l)s., 
cd. 78t. 21b8,), 8. Black 4 

Won by one length ; three-quarters of a 
length ; one and a half lengths. Time. — 

1 min. 14 3-6 secs. 

Mansfield Plate. Distance G furlongs 41 
yards. — 

Mr. Eve’s Eddy (Ost. libs.), Bowlcy . . 1 

Mr. H. B. Sorabjee’s Husky (fist. 7lb8.), 
Townsend . , 2 

Mr. E. E. S.’s Greenfinch (Ost. lOlbs.), F. 
Huxley 3 

Mr. T. M. Thaddeus’ Goldgainer (7st. lllbs.), 

A, T. Harrison .4 

Won by half a length ; a head ; a nock. 
Time. — 1 min. 14 3-5 secs. 

Ascot Plate. Distance li miles. — 

Mr. Eve’s Aldergrove (fist. Slbs.), C. Hoyt. . 1 

Mr. C. K. Wadia’s Cap-a-Pie (fist. 31bs.), 
Buckley . . . . 2 

Mr. E. E. S.’s Eabalto (fist, lllbs.), F. 
Huxley ♦ .3 

Mr. H. B. Sorabjee’s Eackle (Ost. filljs.), 
Townsend 4 

Won by half a length : half a length ; three 
lengths. Time. — 2 mins. 83 2-5 secs. 

Victory Plate. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Maryland (7st. 12]l)s.), 

F. Black 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Audlem 
’• (fist,’ Gibs.), Pry or’ .. § 
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Mr. R.B.S.'s Wa«p (Sg-;. Mbs.), Townsend . . S 

H.H. the Maharaja of Kolhapnr'a Henri 
(Sst. 121b8.), B. Stokes . . . . . . 4 

Won by half a length ; five lengths ; seven 
lengths. Time. — 2 mins. 6 3-5 secs. 
Bombay Handicap. Distance miles. — 


Mr. C. N. Wadia's Cap-a-Pio (Sst. lOlbs.), 

Buckley 1 

Mr. Eve’s Knight of Clonmel (Sst. Slbs.), 

A. 0. Walker ..2 

Mr. T. M. Thaddens’ TJnitol (Tst. lllbs.), 
Clarke 3 

Mr. H. B. Sorabjee's Starboard (7st. 61bs.), 
Townsend 4 


Won l)y one and a quarter lengths ; a neck; 
a neck. Time. — 2 mins. 6 1-5 secs. 

Newmarket Plate. Distance 6 furlongs 41 
yards. — 

Mr. Eve’s Pljrmouth Bock (Ost.), Bowley.. 1 
Mr. A. Hoyt’s Bell Metal (lOst. 2lbs.), Burn 2 

Mr. R. B. S.’s Greenfinch (Sst. 121b8.), 

McPherson 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Kaser 
Girl (7st. nibs.), Sheldon .. ..4 

Won by one length ; one and a quarter 
lengths; two lengths. Time. — 1 min. 

15 4-6 secs. 

Epsom Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Kelso’s Harry Tate (Sst. Mbs.), Mc- 
Pherson 1 

Mr. Eve’s Plymouth Rock (Ost. Hb.), Bow- 
ley 2 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s French Briar (Sst. Slbs.), 

Buckley 3 

Mr. Heath’s Magical (7st. 2lbs.), Purtoo- 

singh 4 

Won by one and a quarter lengths ; a head ; 
two lengths. Time. — 1 min. 38 1-5 secs. 

Wellington Plate. Distance 1 mile. — « 


Major A. W. Molony’s Joe’s Luck (7st. 
12lbs.), F. Black 1 

Mr. Kelso’s Harry Tate (Sst. ISlbs.), 
McPherson 2 

S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Krishnakumari 

(Sst. 11b.), Bum 3 

Mr. Eve’s Knight of Clonmel (Sst. 10 lbs.), 

A. C. Walker . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by a head ; five lengths ; a neck. 
’Time. — 1 min. 39 secs. 


Doncaster Plate. Distance li miles. — 

Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s Kremplon (Ost. Olbs.), 

S. Black 1 

Mr. R. R. S.’s Rabalto (Sst. 4lbs.), F. Hux- 
ley 2 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s French Briar (Sst. Slbs.), 
Buckley 3 

Mr. T. M. Goculdaw’ Catchup (7st.), 

McQuade 4 

Won by a head ; two lengths ; four lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 7 3-5 secs. 

Windsor Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Hr. Kelso’s Heron (Tst, Ulbs.), S. Black •• 1. 


Messrs. G. E. D. Langley and Shantldos 
Askuran’s My Lord (fist. Olbs.), Bum . . 2 

Mr. 0. N, Wadia’s Castor Bridge (Sst. 71bs.), 

F. Black .. 3 

Mr. R. R. S.’s Wasp (Sst. Slbs.), Townsend . 4 
Won by three-quarters of a length ; five 
lengths ; three longtlis. Time. — 1 min. 

3fi 3-5 secs. 

Slcdmcre Handicap. Distance about 
miles. — 

Mr. R. R.S.’b Rabalto (78t. Slbs,), Townsend 1 


Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Cap-a-Pic (fist, lib.), 
Buckley 2 

Mr. T. M. Thaddeus’ Aborigine (fist. 61bs.), 
Burn 3 


Mr. Eve’s Boscombe (Ost. 71bs.), Bowley . . 4 
Won by two lengths ; three lengths ; two and 
a half lengths. Time. — 2 mins. 28 sees. 


Xmas Plate. Distane.o 0 furlong * — 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Castor Bridge (Sst. 3lbs.), 

F. Black .. ..I 

Messrs. G. E. D. Langley and Shantidas 
Askuran's Carton Pierre (7st. 71bs.), 
Sirett 2 

Mr. Marquis’ Husky (Sst. lllbs.), Herbert. .. 3 

Mr. Kelso’s Heron (Sst. 71b8.), McPherson. 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length ; one and 
a quarter lengths; a neck. Time. — 

1 min. 14 secs. 


L loyd Handicap. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Scandal- 
ous (Sst. lOlbs.), Perkins 1 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s French Briar 1 
(78t. 131bs.), F. Black . I Dead 
S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Krishna ( heat 2 
kumari (Sst. 31bs.), McQuade . . J 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Light Jester (fist,), 

Morris 4 

Won by a neck; dead heat; two lengths. 


Time. — 1 min. 38 3-6 secs, 
erth Plate. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s Kremplon (7st.), 8. 
Black I 

Mr. Eve’s The Count (fist. 71bs.), A. C. 
Walker 2 

Major A. W. Molony’s Joe’s Luck (Sst. 
Slbs.), Buckley 3 

Mr. R. R. S.’s Rabalto (Sst. Olbs.), F. Hux- 
ley 4 

Won by one length ; neck ; five lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 6 2-6 secs. 


Danebury Handicap. Distance 6 furlongs 41 
yards. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s ) 

Kaser Girl (Sst. Olbs.), Aldridge | Dead 
Mr. B. H. Gahagan's Precious Lass > heat 1 
(78t. nibs.), S. Black .. ..J 

Mr. Dan’s Nabob (78t. 71b8., cd. 78t. 121bs.), 
Herbert 3 

Mr. Eve’s Night- Watchman (Sst. 31bs.), 

G. Smith . ; 4 


Dead heat ; one and a half lengths ; one 
length. 'rimo.--l min. 15 secs, 
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Inauguratioii Gup. DiBtanoo 7 furlongs,— 

H, H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Joe's 
Luck (Set. 131bs.), B, Stokes . . . . 1 

Major A. W, Molony's George Phillips (7st. 
21b8., cd. 7st. 41bs,), CorkiU .. ..2 

Mr. C. N. Wttdia’s French Briar (8st. lOIbs.), 
Bnoklcy 3 

Mr. Kelso’s Heron (78t. 121bs.), Bullock . . 4 

Won by a neck ; a head ; a head. Time. — 

1 min. 25 4-5 secs. 

Windsor Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 

r Mr. C. N. Wadia’s French Briar (7st. 6Ibs,), 

F. Black 1 

Mr. Eve’s Eddy (9st. 91bs.), Bowley .. 2 

S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Krlshnakumarl 
(78t. 131bs.), Burn 3 

Mr. Kelso’s Huon River (7st.), 8. Black.. 4 

Won by two lengths ; a neck ; a head. Time. — 
1 min. 38 4-5 secs. 

Colaba Cup, Division I. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr, P, G. Singhanoe’s Bakings (78t, 51b8.), 

A. T. Harri^n 1 

Mr, H. B. Sorabjeo’s Starl oard (Sst, 21bs.), 
Townsend 2 

8. S. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Krlshnakumarl 
(Sst. ISlbs.), McQuade 3 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Wescho-Dart’s Carton 
Pierre (78t. 91b8.), S. Black . . . . 4 


Won by one and a quarter lengths ; one 
length ; a head. Time. — 1 min, 37 8-5 secs. 

Colaba Cup, Division II. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapm’s Scan- 
dalous (98t. 11b.), Perkins . . . . 1 

Mr. P. B. Avasla’s Deluvian (Sst. Slbs.), 
Barnett 2 

Mr. A. M. Somji’s Murmansk (Sst. 121bs.), 
Morris 3 

Mr. B. H. Gahagan’s Precious Lass (Sst. 
nibs.), 8. Black 4 

Won by one length ; one length ; two 
lengths. Time. — ^1 min. 38 3-5 secs. 

Turf Club Cup. Distance about IJ miles. — 

Mr. Eve’s Tarick (98t. lOlbs.), Bowley . . 1 

H. H. the Maluiraja of Kolhapur’s Nafa 
(7Bt. 131bs.), Aldridge 2 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Mikado (9st. 121bs.), 
Townsend 3 

Mr. Marks’ Vazirulmulk (9st. 61bs.), Morris. 4 

Won by half a len^h ; half a length ; two 
and a half lengths. Time.— 2 mins. 45 
2-5 sees. 

Bombay Arab Derby, Distance about 1| 

miles. — 

Mr. Marks* Vasirulmulk (Sst. ISlbs.), Morris. 1 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Mikado (9st. 71bs.), 
McPherson *..2 

Mr. Eve’s KhundU (Qst. Tibs,), Bowley . . 3 


Mr, Abdulla Mana’s A(iwan (Sst.), Buckley,. 4 

Won by a neck ; three-quarters of a length : 
a short head. Time, — 2 mins. 48 
3-5 secs. 

Dealers’ Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. M. Goculdass* Mikado (Sst. 4lbs.), 
McPherson 

Major H. Whltton’s Joyous (Sst. Tibs.), 
Hardy 2 

Major H. Whitton’s Mashur (7st. lllbs., 
cd. Tst. ISlbs.), Marsh 3 

Nawabzada Saiyaduzafar Khan’s Earl 
(Sst. 71bs.), Buckley 4 

Won by one length ; two and a half lengths ; 
a neck. Time. — 1 min. 48 2-5 secs. 

Gough Memorial Plate. Distance 1 mile, — 

Mr. N. A. Kazi’s Cossack (Tst.), F. Black . . 1 
Mr. Marks* Squire (Sst. 21bs.), Townsend .. 2 

Mr, Eve’s Some Surprise (Sst 51bB.), Bow- 
ley .3 

Mr. Abbas Faraj Shap Shap’s Peach Bitter 
(Sst. 31bs.), Herbert 4 

Won by half a length ; a neck ; a neck. 
Time, — 1 min. 50 secs. 

Tom le Mesurior Plate. Distance 6 furlongs 
41 yards, — 

Mr. T. M. Goculdass’ Certainty (Sst.), 
McPherson 1 

Mr. Heath’s Hatchcl (Ost. 21bB.), Barnett .. 2 

Mr. Abbas Faraj Shap Shap’s Peach Bitter 
(Tst, Slbs,), Herbert 3 

Mr. Heath’s Mayiah (9st. 21b8.), Clarke . . 4 

Won by three-quarters of a lon^h ; a neck ; 
a head. .Time — 1 min, 23 1-^ secs. 

Town Plate. Distance 5 furlongs. — 

Mr. Heath’s Mayiah (9st. Slbs.), Clarke . . 1 
Hr. Eve’s Baktavar (9Bt. Slbs.), Bowley . . 2 

Mr. M. T. Kazranl’s Kamel (Sst. 41bs.), 
Morris 3 

Mr. Heath’s Hatchol (98t. Slbs.), Barnett . . 4 

Won by a head; a ne^k; half a length. 
Time. — 1 min. 6 2-5 se cs. 

Arab Inauguration Handicap. Distance 1 mile. — 
Mr. Eve’s Some Surprise (Sst. lib,), Herbert 1 

S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Gosub (Sst. Slbs.), 
McQuade «. 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Ballard 
(Tst. 9lbs.) B. Stokes 3 

Mr. Marks’ Squire (Sst. Slbs.), Howell . . 4 

Won by ekht lengths ; two lengths ; a short 
head. Time. — 1 min. 49 4-5 secs. 

Poona. 

A tiantic Stakes. Distance Ijt miles. — 

Mr. T. M. Goculdass* Mejeslgenes (Sst. 

I lllbs,), Tpvnsend .. .. x 
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lb.Sve’sEatetfelto(8(f.lltt)S), Aitctate .. 2 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’8 C3ap-a-PIe (9st.), Buckley S 

Mrs. S. P. H. Perera*s Dalkcstar (Sst. 
lllbs.), Morris 4 

Won by five lengths ; two lengths ; one and 
a half lengths. Time, — 2 mins. 12 3-5 
secs. 

Western India Stakes. Distance If miles. — 

Mr. B. U.S.’s Eabalto (Tst. Slbs.), 
Townsend 1 

Mr. Marquis’ Eackle (7st. 81bs.), Herbert . . 2 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s French Briar (7st. lllbs), 

P. Black 3 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Ox Trot (8st. lib.), 
Dobie .. ..4 

Won by half a length ; one and a half 
lengths ; two lengths. Time— 2 rains. 11 
2-5 secs. 

Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance If railcs. — 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Cap-a-Pie (8st. Slbs.), 
Buckley 1 

Mr. T. M. Thaddeus’ Aborigine (9st. 21bs.), 

A. T. Harrison 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Scandal- 
ous (Ust. 31bs.), B. Stokes . . . . 3 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Ox Trot (9st. 21b8.), 
Dobie 4 

Won by one length ; a neck ; a neck. 

Time— 2 mins. 37 4-5 secs. 

Trial Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolliapur’s Scan- 
• dalo\is (98t. Hb.), B. Stokes . . . . 1 

Mr, Bve’s Flaming Orb (9st. 71b8.), A. C. 
Walker ,. .. .. .. ,.2 

.. 3 


Mr. J. G. Galstaun’s Ox Trot (Sst. 121b8), 
Dobie 


Mr. Eve’s Eddy (Sst. 71b8.), Bowley 

Mr. T. M. Tliaddeus’ Aborigine {98t. 21b8.), 
A. T. Harrison 4 

Won by half a length ; two lengths ; four 
lengths. Time — 1 min, 43 sees. 

Poona Cesarc witch. Distance 2J miles. — 

Mr. Eve’s School Boy (Sst. 611)8.), J, W. 
Brace .. 1 


Mr. Eve’s Aldcrgrove (Sst. 
C. Hoyt 


11b.), 


Mr. W. P. O’Cock’s Wait-for-Me (dst. 
121bs.), Pmtoosingh 3 

Mr. A. B. Holland’s Jansan (7st. 71bB.), 
Townsend 4 

Won by two and a half lengths ; three and 
a half lengtlis ; a neck. Time. — 4 mins. 

St. liCger Plate. Distance Bound Course and 
distance. — 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Crab Apple (7st,), S. 
Black 1 

Mr. Eve’s Aldcrgrove (78t. lllbs.), 
C.Hoyt 2 

Mr. Eve’s Knight of Clonmel (Sst. 121b8.), 
Bltchie . . 3 


Won by ten lengths ; two and a hall 
lengths ; two lengths. Time — 2 mins. 58 
secs. 

Stand Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Joe’s 
Luck (78t. lllbs.), B. Stokes . . . . 1 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Cap-a-Pie (8st. 8lbB.), 
Buckley . . . . 2 

Mr. B. B. S.’s Greenfincli (88t. lllbs.), F. 
Huxley . . . . 3 

Mr. Marquis' Backle (78t eibs., cd. 7st. 
91b8.), Herbert 4 

Won by a neck ; two lengths ; three-quar- 
ters of a length. Time. — 1 min. 43 

secs. 

Aga Shamshudin Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Vernon’s Canterbury Lamb (fst. lOlbs.), 
Howell 1 

Mr. Eve’s Flaming Orb (Ost. 71bs.), A. C. 
Walker 2 

Mr. T. M. Goculdass’ Mclesigenes (Ost. 
121bs.), Townsend . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Solo Bridge (Tst. 
lOlbs., cd. Tst. lllbs.), Dobie . . . . 4 

Won by one kuigth ; li'llf a length ; two 
and a lialf lengtlis. Time. — 1. min. 43 
2-5 secs. 

Ganeshkhind Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Eve’s Flaming Orb (Ost. 71bs.), A. C. 
Walker 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolliapur’s Kascr 
Girl (7st. 2lb8.), B. Stokes .. ..2 


Mr. B. B. S.’s Greenfinch (Sst. 1 
iSlbs.), Huxley . . . . >Doad heat 3 

Mr. Marquis’ Husky (78t. 
lllbs.), Herbert 

Won by a short head ; one and a half lengths; 
dead heat. Time — 1 rain. 14 secs. 

The Criterion. Distance 7 furlongs, — 

Mr. T. M. Thaddeus’ Grand Excel (Sst. 
21bs.), A. T. Harrison 1 

Mr. B. B. S.’s Wasp (Sst. Slbs.), 

F. Huxley 2 

Mr. N. Bcgmahoraed’s Bright Bird 11 (Sst. 

2 lbs.), Morris 3 

H. H, the Maharaja of Mysore’s Affable 
(Sst. 31bs.), W. G. Thompson . , . . 4 

Won by a short head ; two lengths ; two 
lengths. Time— 1 min. 29 3-5 secs. 

Newmarket Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H. H. the Maliaraja of Kolhapur’s Kascr 
Girl (7st. Slbs.), B. Stokes . . . . 1 

Mr. Eve’s Eddy (Sst. Olbs.), Bowley , . 2 

Mr. B. B. S.’s Greoufiuch (9st. Slbs.), F. 

Huxley ., 3 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s FiUe d’Or (Sst. Olbs.), 
Barnett 4 
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Won by half a length ; one and a half 
lengths ; two lengths. Time. — ^1 min. 15 
1-5 secs. 

Poona Plate. Distance about 5 furlongs. — 

Mr. N. Begmahomed's Bright Bird II (Sst. 
31bs.), Morris 1 

Mrs. P. M. Garda’s Lady Thco (Tst. 5ibs.), 
Bitchie 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of KoDiapur’s Arrowy 
(Sst. 31b8.), B. Stokes 3 

Mr. Cotton’s Nougat (7st. Slbs.), S. J. 
Meekinge . . 4 

Won by two and a half lengths ; two lengths; 
a head. Time — Imin. 2 1-5 secs. 

Eclipse Plate. Distance about 5 furlongs. — 

Mr. Kelso’s Heron (Tst.), S. Black . . . . 1 

Mrs. P. M. Garda’s Lady Thco (dst. lOlbs., 
cd. 6st. 15}’bs.), C. Hoyt 2 

Mr. N. Begmahomed’s Bright Bird II (Tst. 
lOlbs., cd. 7st. rilbs.), Morris .. ..3 

Messrs. Heath and M. Najmuddin’s Stone 
Marten (7st. 71b8.), Clarke . . . . 4 

Won by two and a half lengths ; a short 
head ; three-quarters of a length. Time. — 
1 min. 4 4-5 secs. 


Won by a neck ; two and a half lengths ; 
one length. Time.~3 mins. 7 1-5 secs. 

Turf Club Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. T. M. Goculdass’ Safety (Sst. 11b.), 
J. W. Brace . . 

Mr. T. M Goculdass’ Barity (Sst. 7lb8.), 
Townsend 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Gover- 
nor (78t. 121bs.), B. Stokes 

Mr. Eve’s Apollo (Sst.), Purtoosingh 

Won by one and a quarter lengths ; three- 
quarters of a length; a neck. Time. — 
2 mins. 55 3-5 secs. 


1 


2 


3 

4 


Poona Arab Derby. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Sun Spray (Sst. 121bs.), 
Barnett 1 

Mr. Eve’s St. Andrew’s Eve (78t.), C. Hoyt. 2 

Mr. Certainty’s Mamnoon (7st. 131bs.), 
Town8(*nd . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Jwli (Sst. bibs.), 
Burn 

Won by one and a half lengths ; thnuv 
quarters of a length ; half a length. 
Time — 2 mins. 54 1-5 secs. 


Poona Country-Bred Derby. Distance 7 
furlongs. — 


S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Shivaprasad 
(7st. 121bs.), McQuade 1 

Capt. M. B. D’Arcy’s Lilac (7st. Dibs.), 

S. J. Meekings 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Dliar’s Medina (Dst.), 

S. Black 3 

Mr. G. Wesche-Dart and Major Vanrenen’s 
Miss Melton (Sst. lllbs.), Burn . . . . 4 


Won by half a length ; two and a half j 
lengths ; one and a half lengths. Time — I 
1 min. 34 secs. i 


H. H, the Pirst Aga Khan’s Commemoration 

Plah}. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Jodi (Sst. 31bs.), 

Burn 1 

Mr. Certainty’s Mamnoon (7st. lOlbs.), 
Townsend . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Hoosein Tamavi’s Dilawar (Sst. 71bB.), 
Barnett 3 • 

Mr. Heath’s Silver Thrush (Dst. 61bs.), 
Morris 

Won by a short head ; a neck ; one and a half 
lengUis. Time — 2 mins. 24 3-5 sees. 


Poona Country-Bred St. Legcr. Distance 
11 miles. — 


S. S. Akkasaheb Maharuj’s Shivaprasad 

(Sst. 41bB.), McQuadc 1 

H. H. tiic Maharaja of Mysore’s Osbourne 

(7st. lllbs.), G. Corkill 2 

Mr. G. WCsclie-Dart and Major Vaui-enon’s 
Miss Melton (Sst. lllbs.), McPherson . . 3 
H. H. the Maliaraja of Mysore’s Drummer 
Boy (7st. mbs.), W. G. Thompson . . 4 
Won by three-quarters of a length ; a 
neck ; two lengths. Time. — 2 mins. IS 
8-5 secs. 


Governor’s Cup. Distance Bound Course 
and distance. — 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolliapur’s Gover- 
nor (78t. 31b8.), B. Stokes . . . . 1 

Mr. T. M. Goculdass’ Barity (Sst.), Town- 
send . . . . . . 2 

Mr. T. M, Goculdass’ Safety (7st. lllbs.), 

J. W. Brace . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Eve’s St. Andrew’s Eve (78t. 21bs.), 

O.Hoyt .. ..4 


Arab Pony Derby. Distance 6 fuiiongs.— 

Mr. J. M. Bui'jorji’s Shahabad (Sst. 21bs.), 

B. G. Wise 1 

Mr. T. M. Goculdass’ Peach Bitter (Ust.) 
Townsend . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Ahmed Hazamy’s Yemau (Sst. bibs.), 
Morris . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Heath’s Sagab (Sst. bibs.), Clarke . . 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length ; three- 
quarters of a length; a neck. Time — 

1 min. 23 3-5 secs. 

Dealers’ New Plate. Distance 11 miles.— , 

Mr. Heath's Silver Thrush (Dst.), Morris . . 1 

Mr. Hoosein Tamavi’s Dilawar (Dst.), 
Barnett . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Ayub Asad’s Tiger King (7st. lllbs.), 

8. J. Meekings 3 

; Mr. H. Eadum’s Arabian Star (bst. lOlbs., 
cd. bst. 131bB.), C. Hoyt . . . . . . 4 

Won by one length ; six lengths ; two lengths. 
Time-«'2 mins# 24 sees. 




Racing. 

Bangalore. 

Bangalore Cup. Distance li miles. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s True Grace 
(8st. 31bs.), Thompson 1 

Mr. M. Ryan’s Toss Up (8st. Slbs.), North- 
more 2 

Mr. 0“. H, Currie’s Lo Gamin (Sst. Slbs.), 
Cooper 3 

Sirdar Malakshmi Kantaraj Urs’ Highroad 

(Ost. Hb.), Donnelly 4 

Won by one length ; half a length ; one and 
a half lengths. Time — 2 mins. 11 1-5 
sees. 

Maharaja of Mysore’s Cup. Distance about 
1 mile.— 


IT.H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Affable 

(9st. 121bs.), Thompson 1 

Mr, J. H. Currie’s Le Gamin (Sst. Slbs.), 

Bitehio 2 

Mrs. Conran Smith’s landlady (Tst. Slbs.), 

S. .T. Meokings 3 

Mr. T. M. Goculdass’ Catchup (ftst. 41b8.), 
Audas 4 


Won by one and a half lengths ; one and 
three-quarter lengths ; three-quarters of 
a length. Time. — 1 min. 42 4-5 secs. 

Miller Cup. JMstance about 7 furlongs. — 

Mr, Rve’s Penetrate (Sst. Tibs.), Ritchie.. 1 
Mrs. Conran Smith’s Landlady (7st.), Black. 2 
Raja of Bobbin’s Prcnch Purze (ast. 21bs.), 

• Donnelly 3 

H. n. the Maharaja of Mysore’s King’s 
Daughter (Tst. 41bs.), Bona . . . . 4 

Won by half a length. Time — 1 min. 29 
2-5 secs. 

TJlsoor Cup. Distance about 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. E. Dec’s Cremona (lOst. 4 lbs.), Aldridge 1 
Mr. R. Gegg’s Gallopcur Oliver (Tst.), Hoyt. 2 

Mr. Rossco’s Razzlo Dazzle (Tst. lib.), 
]^na 3 

Won by one length ; tliirty lengtiis. Time. — 

1 min. 33 4-5 secs. 

Haji Sir Ismail Sait’s Cup. Distance about 
6 furlongs. — 

Mr. M. Yoonus’ Dipthong (Sst. 121bH.), 
Barrett . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Sir Darcy Lindsay’s Wokingliam (Tst. Slbs.), 
Hoyt 2 

Mr. F. M. Garda’s Bell’s Life (Ost. Slbs.), 

Ritchie 3 

Won by one length ; two lengtiis. Time. — 

1 min. 16 3-5 secs. 

Yuvaraja of Mysore’s Cup. Distance about 
1 mile. — 

Mr. A. B. Bradshaw’s Vlamertinghe (Tst. 
5lbs.), 8. Black 1 

Messrs. Soutar and Simpson’s Fair Deal 

(Ost, Olbs.), C. Black 2 

•• • • * - I 
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H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Sortapee 
(Sst. 11b.), Thompson 3 

Earl of Shannon’s Still Better (Ost. 51bs.), 


Won by a short head ; a head ; one and a 
half lengths. Time. — 1 min. 44 secs. 

Merchants’ C’jip. Distance about 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. S. R. A, Wahab’s Zugger (Sst. 4 Pib.), 

S. J. Mcekings . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. M. M. Talib’s Telegraph (Tst. Slbs.), 
Hoyt 2 

H;H. tile Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Zaki 
(Tst.), H. McQuado. 3 

Won by a short head ; three-quarters of a 
length. Time, — 1 min. 41 sees. 

Aiiollo Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Governor 
(Sst. Olbs.), Thompson . . . . , . 1 

Mr. Mahomed Athiya’s Hamiar (Ost. 3lbs.), 
Easton 2 

Mr. H. Kadum’s HazirafOst.') 

Tibs.), Audas .. Dead heat 3 

Mr. S. R. A Wahab’s Tawakal 
(Tst.), 8. J. Meeklngs . . J 

Won by a length ; one and a half lengths ; 
dead heat. Time — 2 mins. 25 3-5 secs. 

R. C. T. C. Cup, Distance 1 mile, — 

Raja of Bobbin’s Plonk (Tst. 61bs.), H. 
McQuado 1 

Messers. Soqtar and Simpson’s Fair Deal 
(Ost. 51b8.), C. Black 2 

Messrs. Pogos and Chororia’s Little Gem 
Rose (Tst. 131bs.), Northmore . . . . 3 

Mr. A. B. Bradshaw’s Vlamertinghe (Tst, 
Slbs.), S. Black . . 4 

Won by one and a half lengths ; one lengt.h ; 
one and three-quarter lengths. Time. — 

1 min. 44 sees. 

Ootacamund. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance miles. — 

H.H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bhawani 
Talwar (Sst. Olbs.), Aldridgci . , . . 1 

Mr. H. R. Gi'gg’s Warburton (Tst.), 8. 
Black 2 

Mr. G. A. Marsh’s The Gaffer (Ost.), Bul- 
lock . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. A. B. Bradshaw’s Lord Jim (8st. 81bs.), 
Caldcr . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by a neck ; one length ; two lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 10 secs. 

Madras Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. G. A. Marsh’s Carremar (Tst.), 8. 
Black .. .. 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Sandra 
(Tst. lOlbs.), Thompson 2 

Mr. J. 8. Nlcoll’s Nicaragua (Ost. 21bs,) 
Bullock 3 




Messrs. Khanwilker and Mhaisaker's Knrae 
Bobs (8st.), Ra 3 rmond 4 

Won by four lengths ; five lengths ; twenty 
length. Time. — 1 min. 18 secs. 

Terrace Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 


Tlio Earl of Shannon’s Still Better (9st.), 
McQuado 1 

Mr, A. B, Bradshaw’s Vlamertinghe (Tst, 
lOlbs.), CaWer 2 

Mr, Ahmed Haaamy’s Walhachln (8st, 

, 7 lbs.), Baymond 3 

H.H, the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s ShlrtaJ 
(88t.), Aldridge 4 


Won by one and a quarter lengths ; two 
lengths ; half a len^h. Time, — 1 min. 

33 3-5 secs. 

Sivaganga (5up, Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Sugar Kl- 
lanti (7st. Olbs.), Thompson . . > . 1 

Mr, Yoonus’ Black Rock (7st. lllbs,), Har- 
rison 2 

Mr. Hussain’s Sugar Bell (7Bt.), McQuadc. 3 

Raia of Sivaganga’s Criadillo (lOst, 71bs.), 
Hoyt 4 

Won by one and a quarter lengths ; one 
and a half lengths ; one and a half 
lengths. Timc-«<1 min, 231r secs. 

Ootacamund Cup. Distance 7 furlongs,— 

Mr. A, R, Dakccl's Slrtib (78t. 121bs.), 
McQuade . . . . 1 

Mr. S. R. A, Wahab’s Sultan (Sst. 71b8.), 

S. Black 2 

Mr. Khalaf bin Saif’s Johur (8st. X31bs.), 
Raymond ..3 

Mr, Kadum’s Turkistan (78t. lllbs,), 
Oalder 4 

Won by a head ; three lengths ; two 
longtlis. Time. — 1 min. 45 secs. 

Poona Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Mr. 8. R. A. Wahab’s Vagrant (78t. lOlbs.), 

8. Black 1 

H.H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Anu’in 
(78t. 51b8.), McQuado 2 

H.H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Moscow 
(Sst. lOlbs.), Aldridge 3 

Messrs. Khalaf bin Saif and Esmail Ha- 
shem’s Zamllzada (9st.), Roxburgh . . 4 
Won by a head ; half a lengtli ; a neck. 
Time. — 1 min. 28 secs. 


Karachi. 

Khairpur Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Major Bruce and Mr. Newton -Davis’ Toddy 


(78t.), Tymon 1 

Captain MacArthur’s Legacy (7st. 41bs.), 
Jones 2 

Captain MacArthur’s Perception (lOst. 

81bs.), Edwards 3 

Won by one length ; half a length. Time.— 

1 Win. 84 4-5 secs. 


Keamari Handicap. Distance round the 
course.— 

Mr. Fazal Peera’s blaster Malik (78t. 71b8.), 


Balfour 1 

Captain Cox’s Chungiz (78t.), Japheth . . 2 

Bialik Rabnawaz Khan’s Dellii (6st.), Fow- 
nes 3 


Won by four lengths ; half a length. Time.— 
2 mi^. 46 4-5 secs. 

Karachi Handicap. Distance round the course . 

Mr, Woodward’s Two Gates (9st. Slbs.), 

A. D. Walker 1 

Captain Bernard’s Pussyfoot (9st. 31bs.), 
Owner 2 

Colonels Beaumon and Johnston’s Cyanite 
(7st. 51bs.), Tymon . . . . . . .3 

Won by one length ; four lengths. Time.— 

2 mins. 41 1-5 secs. 

Rangoon. 

Governor’s Cup, Distance IJ miles, — 

BIr, B, N. Burjorjee’s Toylenc (8st. 5lbs,), 
Davis 1 

Mr. Maung Po Byaw’s Kan Baw (98t. 71bs,), 
Ba Htoon 2 

Bir. B. N. Burjorjeo’s Bosco (8st, 51b8,), 
Gunton 3 

Won by four lengths ; one and a half lengths. 
Time, — 2 mins, 27 2-5 secs. 

Rawalpindi. 

Rawalpindi Gold Cup, Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Major Vanrenen’s Irish Love (9st. 31bs,), 
K. Walker 1 

Major Exham’s Brenock (8st. Slbs.), Capt, 
Bernard 2 

Mrs. Sydney Smith’s Little King (78t.), 
Japheth 3 

Captain MacArthur’s Pure Gem (list, 
lllbs.), Edwards 4 

Won by a neck ; one length ; three-quarters 
of a length. Time. — 1 min. 32 2-5 secs. 

Patrons’ Cup. Distance about 1 mile. — 

Captain Carpentier’s Rambler (78t. eibs.), 
Balfour 1 

Biajor Vanrenen's Irish Love (8st, lOlbs.), 

A. D. Walker . . . . . . . . 2 

Captain Inglis’ Glendor (7st. lib.), Japheth 3 

Mrs. Barker’s Reflection (Tst. 4lbs.), Fo^es 4 

Won by two lengths ; a liead ; one and a 
half lengtlis. Time. — 1 min. 44 4-6 secs. 

Northern India Stakes. Distance about II 

miles. — 

Biajor Hodgin’s Kintall (lOst. 21b8.), Ed- 
wards .. i 

Captain Teague and Mr. Fairley’s La 
Mienne (7st.), Purtooslngh , . . . 3 

Mr. Northmore’s House of Commons (Sat.), 

A, D. Walkiir • . •• M Mi 
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Oolontf Gonder*8 Foi^fret (Tst. 31b8.)i Bam- 
Chandra . . 4 

Won by one and a quarter lengths; four 
lengths ; three-quarters of a length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 49 4-5 secs. 

Wills Chase. Distance about 2^ miles. — 

Blajor Hunt’s Bazzle Dazzle (98t. 5lbs.), 

Major Misa 1 

Mr. Graham’s Prim (18st. 51bs.), Mr. Weber 2 
Captain Harman’s Sheba (list, lllbs.), 

Captain Crc»gh 3 

Won by eight lengths ; three lengths. 
Time.— 5 mins. 15 secs. 

Punjab Army Cup. Distance 2| miles. — 

Mr. Graham’s Prim (12st. lOlbs.), Mr. Weber 1 

Major Hunt’s Baazle Dazzle (9st. 5lbs.), 
Major Misa 2 

Lt. Ajib Singh’s Nightcap (lOst. 61bs.), 
Mr. Patterson 3 

Won by three-quarters of a length; oue 
length. Time.— 5 mins. 28 sees. 

Tradesmen’s Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Sukla’s Dlack Mist (Tst. 12lbs.), Pur- 
toosingh 1 

Major Vanrenen’s Loving Cup (7st. 91bs.), 

H. Walker 2 

Captain Farrar's Poliduct (8st. lllbs.), 
Edwards S 

Sardar Nabl Bux’s Free Shot (7st. 7lbs.), 
MUkerJee .. .. .. .. ..4 

won by one length ; a head ; one and a half 
e lengths. Time— 1 min. 21 1-5 secs. 

Kaslunir Cup. Distance about 1 mile, 1 fur- 
long.— 

Mr. Graham’s Treddlo (list. 121b8.), Capt. 

Newill 1 

Captain Hatch’s Dayspring (12st.), Mr. 
Atherton 2 

Captain Egan’s Stellite (list. lOlbs.), Mr. 
Jerrom 3 

Major Hodgin’s P. P. C. (8st. 71b8.), Capt. 
O’Carrol . . 4 

Won by one and quarter lengths; tliree- 
quarters of a length ; a neck. Time. — 2 
mins. 11 secs. 

United Services Plate. Distance 1 mile 1 
furlong. — 

Captain Ck>x’8 Charles Alllx (list. lOlbs.), 

Captain Creagh ^ 

* Captain Turner’s Leicester Square (Ost. 
ISlbs.), Major Misa 2 

Major Bohay and Captain Plimkctt’s May- 
fair (9st. lllbs.). Captain Martin . . 3 
Captain Leetham’s Mignonette (list. Olbs.), 

Mr. Weber 4 

Won by one and a lialf lengths; ihree- 
quarteiB of a length; half a length. 
Time.— r2 mins. 4 2-5 secs. 


Northern Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Malik Jan Mahomed's Bluebeard (list. 
lOlbs.), Edwards 1 

Captain Teague and Mr. Fairley’s Arabian 
^ight (Ost. Slbs.), Balfour . . . . 2 

Mr. Shaw’s Coronation (8st. 2lbs.), Tymon. . 3 

Mr. Jackson’s Burra Slam (Ost. 8lbs.), 
Japheth . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by one and a half lengths ; two lengths; 
one and a half lengths. Time. — 1 min. 

67 1-5 secs. 

Secanilerabad, 

Nizam’s Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Hill and 
Dale (Ost. Olbs.), Thompson . . . . 1 

Nawab Mir Mahdl All Khan Bahadur’s 
Mary’s Lamb (Ost. lib.), S. Jk Meekings. . 2 

Mr. H. Wishart’s Toy Symphony (8st. 51bs.), 
Caldcr 3 

Won by one length ; half a length. Time. — 

1 min. 15 2-5 secs. 

Commander-in-Cliief’s Cup. Distance 7 fur- 
longs. — 

H. H. the Maliaraja of Mysore's Bible (8st. 
3lbs.), Thompson 1 

Mr. Syod Mustapha’s Come On (Ost. 81bs.), 
Kaymond 2 

Baja of Sivaganga’s CriadUlo (lOst. 121bB.), 

B. Stokes 

Won by one length ; short head. Time. — 

1 min. 34 sees. 

Besident's Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. — 

Mr. H. B. Gegg’s Gallopcur Oliver (Ost- 
lllbs.), M. Hoyt 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Grey Dawn 
(Ost. lllbs.), S. J. Meekings . . . . 2 

Lt.-Col. Zorwar’s Sweet Isabel (7st. ), 
Pnrtoosingh 3. 

Won by a neck ; half a length. Time. — I 
min. 5 secs. 

Steward’s Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Mr. H. Wlsliart’s Toy Symphony (8st. 81bs.), 
Calder . . 1 

Nawab Mir Malidi All Klian Baliadur’s 
Lucy Carmcr (78t.), Thompson . . . . 2 

Mr. B. Bence's Lantern (7st. 121bs.), B. 
Stokes 3 

Won by a neck; half a length. Time. — 1 
min. 17 2-5 secs. 

Peshkar (hip. Distance about 1 mile, — 

Mr. Eve’s Volsurc (Sst. 121bB.), M. Hoyt.. 1 

Mr. Wlsliart’s Toy Symphony (SSt,), Calder 2 

Messrs. M. H. Ahmed bhoy and T. Harri- 
son’s Heat Wave (Sst. ISlbs.), Morris . . 3 

Won by a head ; hall a length. Time*— 1 
min. 34 1-5 secs. 


* Leicester Square was subseqaeuUy disquaUhed and the third and fourth horses placed 
tecond and third. 
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Mysore Cup. DisianCe about 1 mile. — 

Uaja of Sivaganga*6 Criadillo (lOst. Olbs.), 
Barrett 1 

Capt, Forbes Pearson’s Footstep (Tst.), 

C. Hoyt . . . . 2 

Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur’s Con- 
fection (7st. Slbs.)* Purtoosingh . . . . 3 

Won by a neck ; one length ; half a length. 
Time. — ^1 min. 67 secs. 

Hyderabad Cup. Distance about 1 mile. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Nawanagar’s Desert 
Gold (8st. lOlbs.), McPherson . . . . 1 

2£essrs. Pine and A. S. Moolobhoy’s Ethel- 
dene (8st. 61bs.), Morris .. .. .. 2 

Won easily by one and a hall lengths. No 
time taken. 

Uolconda Gold! Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. K. A. Kehman’s Hyder Pasha (8st. 
lib.), S. J. Meekings 1 

Mr. S. Mahalla’s Aftab (8st. 121bs.), Howell 2 

Mr. A. Khan’s Solomon’s Song (8st. 91bs.), 


Messrs. A. B. Kadar and A. M. Mulla’s 

Balkees (8st.), 4 

Won by a short head ; one length ; half a 
length. Time. — 2 mins. 23 secs. 

Wahab Cup* Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Mr. Sivji Vaiji’s Soroor (8st. Qlbs.), Purtoo- 


singh 1 

Mr. H. Kadum and the Zamlndar of Palla- 
varam’B Kletitor (8st. 41b8.), Thompson . . 2 

Mr. S. Malialla’s Hound (98t.) .. 3 


Won by a neck; half a length. Time — 1 
min. 89 secs. 

Sahara Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. — 

Mr. Ghulam Mahomed Khan’s Piince Charlie 


(78t. 71bs.), S. J. Meekings . . . . 1 

Messrs. Haji Mahomed and Aga Cumber- 
ally’s Faiz (9st.)» Purtoosingh . . . . £ 

Mr. H. B. Gegg’B Lutohman (9st. 71bs.), 
M.Hoyt .. ..3 


Won by a head ; a neck. Time. — 1 min. 
11 3-5 secs. 


Quetta. 

A. G. G.*8 Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Major C. Now ton-D avis’ Lantern (8st. 

91b8.), Balfour 1 

Captain B. Carpentier’s Buff Mall (Sst. 

5lb3.), Fownes . . 2 

Mr. G. Z. A. Deane’s Simlino (9st.)» Jones. . 3 
Captain J. M. Bernard’s Pussyfoot (lOst.), 

Owner .. --4 

Won by one and a half lengths ; three 


leng^; half a length. T^me — 1 min. 
46 lecB. 


! A. G. 0.‘s Cup. Distan^je 1 mile. — 

I Lt.-Colonel Beauman and Mr. Johnstone’s 
Cyanitc (8st.), Tymon 1 

Captain Bernard’s Pussyfoot (list.), Owner 2 

Captain Carpentier’s Buff Mail (9Bt. 21bB.). 
Walker .. .. .. .. ..3 

Won by a neck ; three lengths. Time. — 

1 min. 48 1-6 secs. 

Kalat Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Lt. Mahomed Khan’s Mayfly (8st. ISlbs.), 
Balfour .. 1 

Capt. B. Carpentier’s Dispute (lOst. lib,), 
Capt. Bernard 2 

Mr. Abdul Hamid’s Gul Pari (9st. 81bs.), 
Khuda Bux 3 

Mr. Mirahmed Khan’s Badial (7st. 61bs.), 
Tymon . . 4 

Won by one length ; one and a half 
lengths. Time — 1 min. 50 2-5 secs. 

Kalat Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Major Bruce and Mr. Newton Davis’ Toddy 
(7st. 131bs.), Akbar AU 1 

Major Vanrehen’s Loving Cup (8st.), Wal- 
ker . . . . . . 2 


Captain MacArthur’s Legacy (7Bt. 121bs.), 

Jones 3 

Won by six lengths ; two lengths. Time— 

1 min. 34 1-5 secs . 


Abdul Sattar’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 
Major Vanrenen’s Milord (9st. 31bs.), WaL 


ker 1 

Malik Bahimgul’s Yakoot (Ost. ), Jones . . 2 

Miss Anderson’s St. Ethelburga (98t. 

71bB.), Lt.-Col. Matthews 3 

Malik Babnawaz Khan’s Marshnel (9st. 
121bB.), Balfour 4 


Won by six lengths ; half a length ; three 
lengths. Time . — 1 min. 62 3-5 secs. 

Abdul Setter’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

K. S. Haji Mewa Khan’s Kaftan (8st. 


Slbs.), Balfour . . . . . . . . 1 

Major D. Vanrenen’s Loving Cup (8st. 

41bB.), Singh 2 

Mrs. G. Dudley Matthew’s Homespun (9st. 

71bs.), Bernard 3 

Malik Bahlm Gul’s Yakoot (7st. lOlbs.), 
Khuda Bux 4 


Won by three lengths ; four lengths ; one 
and a half lengths. Time. — 1 min. 48 
3-5 secs. • 

Waziriazam’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Captain MacArthur’s Legacy (8st.), Jones. 1 
Major Yanrenen’s Loving Cup (8st. 41bs.), 

Walker 2 

Captain MacArthur’s Perception (list.), 
Balfour .. .. ..3 

Major Kavanagh’s Homespun (8st. lllbS.), 
Capt. Bernard .* .. . . *• 4 

Won by one and a half lengths ; one leng^ ; 
a head. Time.— 1 min. 47 4*5 sees. 
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Waziriazam’a Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. — 

Syed Mahomed Alam Shali’s The Kosc 
(98t. 6lbs.), Capt. Bernard . . . . 1 

K. S. Haji Mewa Klian'a Kaftan (lOst. 

91bs.), Jones 2 

Malik Kahim Gul’s Yakoot (lOst. lOlba.), 

Mr. Lindsay-Smith 3 

Mr. M. Abdul Hamid's Gul Pari (98t. Slbs.), 

Khuda Bux 

Won by two and a half lengths ; two lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 6 2-5 secs. 

Kalat Confederacy Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 
Captein Carpentier’s Dispute (7st. lOlbs.), 

Walker 1 

Major Exham’s Spring Music (98t. 131bs.), 

Captain Bernard 

Captain MacArthur’s Pure Gem (list.), 

J^ones 3 

Captain Carpendalo’s Chance (Sst.), Bal- 
four 4 

Won by a head ; two lengtlis ; three lengths. 
Time. — ^1 min. 61 1-6 secs. 

Quetta Chase. Distance 2i miles. — 

Mr. G. F. Gee’s Jack Spraggon (list. lOlbs.), 

Bland 1 

Mr. H. O. C. Bland’s Harlequin (lOst. 
121ba.), Colchester 2 

Captain H. Jee’s Barbara (128t. Tibs.), 

Anderson 3 

Won by eight lengths. Time. — 5 mins. 

39 secs. 

Mysore. 

Maharaja of Mysore’s Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bliawani') Dead 
Talwar (Sst. 121bs.), McQuade . . > heat 
Maluuraja of Mysore’s True Grace j 1 

(Sst.), Thompson . . . . J 

Mr. Qoculdass’ Catchup (9st. 11b.), Audas. 3 

Kaja of Bobbili’s French Furze (Tst. lib.), 
Donnelly 4 

Dead heat ; half length ; two lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 14 secs. 

Sardar Lakslimlkantaraj Urs’ Cup. Distance 

1 mile. — 

Mr. Dee’s Cremona (Sst. lllbs.), Aldridge. 1 
Ml*. Pogose’s Betwixt (lOst. 41bs.), North- 
more 2 

Maharaja of Mysore’s Little Spec (93t. 

9lbB.), Thompson 3 

Mr. Ahmed Hazamy’s Walhachiu (Sst. 

121b8), 4 

Won by a head ; three lengths ; one length. 
Time. — 1 min. 45 secs, 

Yuvaraja of Mysore’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Baja of Sivaganga’s Criadillo (9st. ISlbs.), 
Aldridge 1 

Eida of Bobbili’s Applicate (7st, 41b8.), 
Black •• •• •• •• 


Mrs. Claridgo’s Mystery (98t. 121bs.), 

Easton ../ 3 

Mr. Hussain’s Sugar Bell (78t.), McQuade. ^ 
Won by one and a quarter lengths ; one 
length; lialf a length. Time. — mlh. 

46 secs. 

Bobbin Cup. Distance IJ miles.-^ 

Mr. Wishart’s Toy Symphony (Sst. Slbs), 
Calder .. .*1 

Mr. Sangal’s Golden Treasure (9st. Slbs.), 

H. Walker ..2 

Kaja of BobbUl’s Plonk (78t.), McQuado . . 3 

Mr. Chundcr’s Olioid (Sst. 6lbs.), Hey- 

nolds 4 

Won by one length ; one length ; one and a 
half lengths. Time.— 2 mins. 15 secs. 

Hajec Sir Ismail Sait’s Cup, Dlv.I. Distance 
11 miles. — 

Maliaraja of Kolhapur's Governor'! Deid 
(Sst. lllbs.), McQuade . . . . 1 heat 

Mr. Athiya’s Hamiar (Ust. 51b8.), > 1 

Easton J 

Mr. Goculdass’ Mamnoon (Ost. 21bs.), 

Audas • • ‘ . 3 

Mr. Kadum’s Hazlm (Sst. 21b8.), S. J. 

Meekings 4 

Dead heat; half a length; one length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 31 secs. 

Hajec Sir Ismail Salt's Cup, Div. II. Dis- 
tance H miles. — 

Maliaraja of Kolhapur’s Joung Jawad 

(7st. lOlbs.), McQuado 1 

Mr. S. 11. A. Wahab’s Tawakul (78t. Slbs.), 

8. Black 2 

Mr. E. Kadum’s Turkestan ( ), 

Calder 3 

Mrs. Claridge’s Majordomo (7st.), F. Black 4 
Won by a neck ; three lengtlis ; four lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 27 secs. 

ShusUtary Cup, Div. I. Distance 5 furlongs.^ 
Mr. Ebrahim Hazamy’s Mohandis (Tst. 

Olbs.), McQuade 1 

Mr. S. li. A. Waliab’s Sultan (Ost. 21bs.), 

C. Black 2 

Mr. E. Kadum’s Hazlm (Sst. lOlbs.), S. J. 

Meekings • • 3 

Mr. Kyan’s Last Call (Ost. 6lbs,), Hoyt . . 4 

Won by a neck ; half a length ; half a 
length. Time.— Not taken. 

Bhushtary Cup, Div. It. Distance 5 furlongs,— 
Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Kehoarsal (Ost.), M. 

Hoyt 4 

Mr. Dakeel’s Black Ivory (Ost. lOlbs.), 

Bowley .. 2 

Mr. Ebrahim Hazamy’s Zald (7st. 71bs.), 

F. Black • • 3 

Zamindar of Pallavaram’s Kapurthala 

(Ost. 121bB.), Babajan 4 

Won by half a length ; one length ; half a 
leni^. Thno.-^l mlA* d 1*5 sees. 
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Gwalior. 


OWalior Cup. Distance 9 furlongs. — 

Mr. B. B. S.*s Fun of the Fayre (Ost. eibs.), 

F. Huxley 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bawanagar’s Desert 
Gold (Sat.), Townsend 2 

Mr. Frank’s Srinite (Ost. lOlbs.), Morris . . 3 

Mr. M. Qoculdass’ Catchup (Ost. Slbs.), 
Audas ..4 

Won by a head ; one and three-quarter 
lengths ; a neck. Time — 1 min. 56 2*5 
sees. 

Dhar Cup* Distance 1 mile. — 


Messrs. Patel and T. Harrison’s Steel Blue 
aist. 81bs.), Morris 1 

Mr. A. HoytS Discarded (Ost.), M. Hoyt. . 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Dhar’s Devotion 
(Ost. nibs.), S. Black 3 

Hawabzada Saiyid Uzaffar Khan’s Bhopal 
Hope (78t. 21b8., cd. 7st. 8lbs.), A. T. 
Btoison 4 

Won by a neck ; one and a half lengths ; 
two and a half lengths. Time. — min. 

46 2-5 secs. 

Turf dub Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 


Captain Farrar’s Pinsk (78t. lOlbs.), Edward 1 

Mr.B. B. S.’s Fun of the Fayre (Ost. 101bs.)t 
Morris 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kawanagar’s Marby 
(Ost. Oibs.), Townsend 3 

Baja Sripal Singh’s Uzumc (6st., cd. Ost. 
121bs.), Purtoosingh 4 


Won by two lengths ; three-quarters of a 
length; a neck. Time. — min. 44 3-5 I 
secs. 

Fort Handicap. Distance 1 mile. — 

Captain Farrar’s Stellite (78t. 2lbs.), Purtoo- 
singh 1 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Catchup (Ost. 21bs.), 
Audas 2 

Mr. Frank’s Erinitc (Ost. 51bs.), Morris . . 3 

Mr. B. B. S.’s Wood Harmony (Ost. 41bs.), 

F. Huxley 4 

Won by half a length ; half a length ; two 
and a half lengths. Time. — 1 min. 42 secs. 

Gwalior Military Gup. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. T. M. Goculdass* Mamnoon*) Dead 


(Ost. 4lbs.), Townsend . . . . I heat 

Messrs. Dhimjibhoy and B. Mcr- }■ 1 

wi^s^^lfakar (8st. lllb8.),J 

Mrv Bv B. S.’s Kadir Hujaz (Ost. lib.), F. 
Huxley . , . . 3 

Mr. T. C. Gftaoah>e^BiaidiMegic (78t. iShs.), 
A. T. HarH^ , , 4 


Dead hsMt; three-quarters of a length ; 
batfa leiii^ Tirae->1 min. 63 8-5 secs. 


Kolhapur. 

Maharaja’s Cup. Distance miles. — 

Mr. S. R. A. Wahab’s Floral Fete (78t. Slbs.), 

M. Hoyt 1 

Mr. Ebrahim Hazamy’s Neap Tide (7st. 
Slbs.), F. Black 2 

Mr. Cotton’s Dickybird (Ost. 31bs.), Burn . . 3 
Mr. Heath’s Jovial (Ost. 71bs.), McPherson. 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length; half 
a length; three-quarters of a length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 10 4-5 secs. 

Maharaja’s Cup. Distance li miles. — 

Mr. Cotton’s Dickybird (Ost.), R. G. Wise . . 1 
Mr. Noble’s Musk Rat (Ost.), Burn . . 2 

Mr. Roy’s Floral Fete (8st. 31bs.), Townsend 3 

Won by three-quarters of a length; two 
lengths. Time. — 2 mins. 11 secs. 

City Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Mr. Ebrahim Hazamy’s Neap Tide (7st. 


nibs.), 8. Black 1 

Mr. T. Harrison’s Mist (Ost. 71bs.), W G. 
Thompson 2 

Mr. Heath’s Zara (Ost. 71bs.), Ashwood . . 3 


Won by three lengths; three lengths. 
Time.— 1 min. 16 2-5 secs. 

Turf Club Plate. Distance 5 furlongs.— 

Messrs. Kauvilkar and Mhaisalkar’s Nurse 
Bobs (Ost. 21b8.), Herbert . . . . 1 

Mr. S. M. Kanji’s Pin Money (Ost.), A. T. 

Harrison 2 

Messrs. A. M. Khairaz and Ryan’s Poor 
Box (8st. 31bs.), McPherson . . . . 3 

Won by three-quarters of a length ; half a 
length. Time. — 1 min. 4 secs. 

3. 3. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Cup. Distance 
IJ miles.-— 

Major Glcndcnning’s Melwood (Ost. 31bs»), 


A. T. Harrison 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Osbourne 
(7st. 61bs.), Townsend 2 

Nawab Bayed Uzzaffer Klian’s Bhopal 
Hope (Ost.), Jackson . . . . . . 3 

Won by five lengths ; one length. Time — 

2 mins. 15 secs. 

Maharanl Cup. Distance IJ miles. — * 

Hr. Rajmahomed Vazir’s Detective (7Bt. 
81bs.), M. Hoyt 1 

Mr. Syed Shini’s Gatia (7st. 41b8.), Japheth 2 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Young 
Takreet (78t. lllbs.), B. Stokes . . 

Mr. Giooola’s Black Magic (Set. lib.). Bum. 

Won by three-quarters of a length ; half 
a len^ ; hall a length. Time— 2 mins. 
23 2-5 8601. 
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Shxi Shivajl Maharaj Commemoration Cup, 
Dlv. I. Distance 0 iurlongs. — 


Ml, Bajmahomed Vaxir's Ahyid (7st. lOlbs,), 
Bullock 1 

Mr. Faraj Shap Shop’s Gentle Prince. (Set. 

71bs.), Meckings 2 

Kawabzada Saycd Uzsafar Khan’s Mun- 
door (8st. ribs.), C. Hoyt 3 

Mr. Ishmail Moosa’s Nevis (8st. 41bs.), 
Corklll 4 


Won by one length ; two and a quarter 
. lengths ; half length. Time. — 1 min. 24 
secs, 

Shri Shivajl Maharaj Commemoration Cup, 
Division II. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. T, M, Goculdass* Trusty (7st, 121bB.). 


Townsend 1 

Messrs. Mahomed and Aga Cumborally’s 
Fayez (8st, 91bs.), Khalil 2 

Mr. Ebrahim Gasebi’s Dharoen (8st.) . . 3 

3Ir, Fayed Sulleman’s Makdam (Sst. 41b8.), 
McQuade 4 


Won by two lengths ; a head ; two lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 24 1-5 secs. 

Shri Aai Saheb Maharaj ’s Cup, Dlv. I. Dis- 
tance li miles. — 

S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Sicab (Tst. 
131bs.), Herbert .. .. .. 1 

Mr. D. H. Zodge’s Panipat (78t. 51bs.), 

F. Black 2 

Mr. Kamil Affendi’s Makdam (8st.), A. T. 
Harrison 3 

Mr. A. Geddis’ Double Up (Qst. 7lbs.), 
Bum 4 

Won by one and a half lengths ; three-quar- 
ters of a length ; one leugth. Time.— 

2 mins. 27 secs. 

Shri Aai Saheb Maharaj’s Cup, Div. II. Dis- 
tance li miles. — 

Mr. A. Geddis’ Sandfly (9st. 9lbs.), Bum.. 1 
Mr. Heath’s Zaidan (8st. 121b8.), Clarke.. 2 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Confederacy (Sst. 
31bs.), F. Black 3 

Mr. Ahmed Hargany’s Belan (Sst.), M. 
Hoyt 4 

Won by a short head ; half a length ; one 
length. Time. — 2 mins. 25 2-5 secs. 

Shri Shahu Maharaja Commemoration Cup, 
Div. I. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Mr. Heath’s Zaidan (Sst. 91bs.), Clarke . . 1 

Mr. A. S. Fezi’s Nevermind (7Bt. 8lbs.), 

A. T. Harrison 2 

Mr. J. M. Burjorjee’s Shahabad (Sst. 71bs.), 
W. G. Thompson . . 3 

Mr. M. Byan’s Sylvanmore (Sst. Slbs.), 
McPherson .. 4 

Won by a head ; three-quarters of a length ; 


half a length. Tima— 1 min. 25 secs. 


Shri Shahn Maharaja Commemoration Cup, 
Dlv. II. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Budardin Alwash’s Muzyed (9st.), ') 

Easton { Dead 

Mr. Kamib Zaffendi’s Makdam (7&t. >bcat 1 
nibs.), Clarke .. . . J 

Messrs. Noble and Crawford’s Yildlz (Sst. 
91bs.), Burn . . .... . . 3 

Mr. S. B. A. Wahab’s Vagrant (Ost. dibs.), 
Herbert ..4 

Dead heat ; three-quarters of a> length } 
half a len^h. Time. — 1 min. 25 4-5 •^ecs. 

(Makdam won the run-ofl of the dead heat 
by two lengths.) 

Kolhapur Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. 8. R. A. Wahab’s Floral Fete (Sst. 
31bs.), M. Hoyt 1 

Messrs. A. M. Khalras and* Byan’s Poor 
Box (Sst. 61bs.), Bowley 2 

Mr. T. Harrison’s Mist (98t. lllbs.), W. O. 
Thompson 3 

Won by a nock; a head. Time. — 1 min. 

16 secs. 

Meerut. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 2 miles.— 

Mr. Graham’s Prim (12st. lOlbs.), Owner. . 1 

Col.-Comdt. Tomkinson’s Simon’s Mount 
vlOst. lOlbs., cd. list. 21bB.), Owner . . 2 

Mr. Dillon’s The Baron (lOst, lOlbs.), Capt. 
Croagh 3 

Captain Newill’s Little Rover (lOst. lOlbs.), 
Owner 4 

Won by a head ; two and a half lengths ; 
five lengths. Time. — 4 mins. 10 2-5 secs. 

Patiala Cup. Distance 2 miles.— 

Mr. Graham’s Prim (12st. Hb.), Capt. Lee- 

tham 1 

Captain George’s Knacky Fox (list, Slbs.), 
Capt. Creagh 2 

Major Misa’s Bazzle Dazzle (lOst. Slbs.), 
Owner % 

Mr. Hirst’s Hopeful II (lOst. ISlbs.), Co)pr 
nel Brookes 4 

Won by throe lengths ; four lengths ; thi^ 
lengths. Time. — 4 mins. 11 secs, 

Meerut Chase. Distance 2^ miles.— 

Mr. Graham’s Prim (ISst. 51bs.), Owner , . 1 
Captain Harman’s Sheba (list. 91bs.), Cayl. 
C’reagh .. S 

Mr. Dillon’s The Baron (Ost. lllbs.), Capt. 
NewiU 3 

Captain Bibby’s Steel Top (list. Slbs.). 
Tassio ..4 

Won by six lengths ; three lengths ; half a 
leng^, Ximai--5 mins, 19 3*5 
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M^nit Military Cup. Distance I J miles.— 

Major Newton Davis’ Lantern <llst. lOlbs.), 
Mr. Donehy 

Col.-Comdt. Tonkinson’s Miinilla (lOst. 
81bs.), Capt. Leetham 

Mr. Tugwcll’s La Farine (lOst, Slbs.), Mr. 

Harratt . . 

Won by a head ; two and a half lengths. 
Time . — 2 mins. 46 3-5 secs. 

Services Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Major ' Hodgin’s Kintail (list. 121bs.), 
Captain Weber . . . . . . . . 1 

Captain Cox’s Charles Alllx (list.), Owner . 2 


Mr. Woodward’s The Knut (lOst. llbj, 

Captain Tlernard » 4 

Won oy a neck ; one and a quarter lengths ; 
half a length. Time.— 2 mins. 12 2-5 
secs. 

^ Meerut Silver Vase, Distance 7 furlongs. — 

« Mr. Kashi Charan’s Grey Rosette (Ost. 
121b8.), A. D. Walker 1 

Mr. Sadal Ali Shah’s Joker (78t.), Bona . . 2 
Mr. Satan’s Million ( 8 st. ISlbs.), Bond .. 3 
Mr. Jackson’s Burra Slam (Ost.), Balfour . . 4 
Won by one and a quarter lengths ; two 
lengths ; three-quarters of a length. 
Time. — 1 min. 41 1-5 secs. 


Major Bowhay and Capt. Plunkett’s Mayfair 
(9st.), Capt. Catto 3 

Captain Leetliam’s Mignonette (list. lOlbs.), 

. Owner . . ^ 

Won by a ‘head ; one and a half lengths ; 
one length. Time. — 1 rain. 29 4-5 secs. 

Kader Plate. Distance B.C. and 100 yards. — 

Major Bowhay and Capt. Plunkett’s May- 
fair (78t. 41bB.), Fownes 1 

Major Hodgin’s Kintail (lOst. lOlbs.), H. 
Walker 2 

Lt.-Ool. Cinder’s Pomfret (Sst. 41b8.), Capt. 
Bernard 3 

Capt. Teague and Mr. Fairley’s La Micnnc 
(78t. ISlbs.), Tymon 4 

Won by a neck ; two lengths ; half a length. 
Time. — 3 mins. 8 1-6 secs. 

Civil Service Plate. Distance li miles. — 

Captain MacArthur’s Pure Gem (lOst. 
41b8.) Edwards 1 

Captain Carpentler's Dispute (7Bt. 21bs.), 
Bona , . . . 2 

Major Exham’s Brenock (Sst. 41b8,), Capt. 
Bernard 3 


Mr. Jackson’s Ruby’s Darling (78t.), Fownes 4 

Won- by two and a half lengths ; three-quar- 
ters of a length ; one and a lialf lengths. 
Time.— 2 mins. 16 1-5 secs. 

Kforth Western Plate. Distance 5 furlongs. — 
Mr. Jaunt (9st. 121bs.), H. Walker . . 1 

Lt.-Col. Conder and Major Bowliay’s Mid- 
dleton (78t. lOlbs.), Ramchander . . 2 

Major Cliapman’s Edgar’s Jewel (78t. lib., 
cd.. 7Bt. Bibs.), Balfour .. .. ..8 

Major Grant’s Cockle Shell (Sst. 91bs.), J. 
Flynn 


Won by head ; one length ; one and a half 


GovenK^-Qeneral’s Cup. Distance 1^ miles. — 

- Captain Blomfleld’s Pomona (7Bt. lib.), 

Ramdiander 1 

Messrs. Patel and T. Harrison’s Steel Blue 

- (list. 121b8.), A* T. Harrison .. ..2 

, Captain MacArthur’e Perception (Ost. lib.), 

JSd^vi^s ,. •• • . 3 


B. N. Bhargava Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 
Col.-CJomdt. Tomklnson’s Invincible (9st. 


21bs.), Alford 1 

Malik Jan Mahomed’s Bluebeard (list. 
21bs.), Edwards 2 

Mr. Dilawar Singh's Mundoob (7st. 81bs.), 
Jones 3 

Captain Ck)x’s Chungbs (7st.), Sayo . . 4 


I Won by one and a half lengths ; a neck ; 
one length. Time . — 2 mins. 20 2-5 secs. 

Madras. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance Round Course and 

distance. — 

Sirdar M. Lakhsraikantaraj TJrs’ Highroad 
(Sst. 131bs.), Bullock 1 

Mr. A, B. Bradshaw’s Lord Jim (7st. 71bs., 
cd. 7st. 91b8.), Brown 2 

Mr. G. A. Marsh’s The Gaifer (Sst. Olbs.), 

S. J. Meekings 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Lembas 
(Sst. 61b8.), Hewitt 4 

Won by one length; three lengths; one 
length. Time. — 2 mins. 50 4-5 secs. 

Merchants’ Cup. Distance 1 mile 1 furlong. — 


Mr. A Hoyt’s Country Lad (Sst. lllbs.), 
Hoyt 1 

Mr. Ryan’s Toss Up (Sst. 11b., cd. Sst. 21b8), 
Audas 

Mr. Ryan’s Luxmi (9Bt. 41bs.), Perkins . . 3 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bha- 
wani Talwar (78t. 71b8., cd. 7st. ISlbs.), 

Aldridge .4 

Won by three-quarters of a length; half 
a length; a short head. Time .— 2 
mins. 1 sec. 

Jetprole Cup. Distance 7 furlongs, — 


Mrs. E. Conran Smith’s Landlady (Ost. * 

Slbs.), Brown . , 1 

The Raja of Sivaganga’s Durable ( 9 st. 11b.), 

Calder . . 2 

Messrs. Hannyngton and Bowes’ Turbulence 
(Sst,. 51bB.), S. J. Meekings . . . . 3 

Mr. H. P. Boy’s Toy Symphony (Sst. 71b.s,), 

McQuade. . . . . 4 

Won by two and a half lengths ; a neck ; one 
length. Time. — 1 min, 29 1-5 secs. 
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Slvaganga Clip. Distqtnce 6 furlongs. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s ShirtaJ 

(list, lib.), Aldridge 1 

Mr. All Asker’s Black Bock (8st. 21bs.), 
Audas 2 

Baja of Sivaganga’s Criadlllo (8st. ISlbs.), 
Beasley 3 

Mr. Khairaz’s Joviality (lost.), McQuade 4 


Won by two lengths ; half a length ; one 
length. Time. — 1 min. 18 secs. 

Willingdon Plato. Distance 1^ miles. — 

Messrs. Willson and Dawson’s Battle Call 
(8st. lib.), Beasley 1 


Won by a short head ; one and three-quarter 
lengths. Time. — 1 min. 54 1-5 sees, 

Ceylon Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s True Grace 
(8st. 31bs.), Hewitt . . . . . . 1 

Ikir. J. 0. Bobinson’s Daflum (8st.), Baba- 
jan 2 

Baja of Sivaganga’s Durable (Sst. Bibs.), 

Aldridge 3 

Mrs. Conran Smith's Landlady (dst. 11b.), 

Brown 4 

Won by one and a half lengths ; tliree-quar- 
ters of a length ; one length. Time.— 

1 min. 42 1-5 secs. 


Baja of Sivaganga’s Durable (8st. llll)s.), 
Aldridge . . . . . . . . • • 2 

Mr. S. C. Petit’s Sagittarius (8st 21ba.), 
Audas . . . . * . . . . . • 3 

Mr. G. M. Khan’s Guileless (8st, 31bs.), 
Boxiuirgh 4 

Won by half a length ; half a length ; half 
a huigth. Time.— 2 mins. 47 1-5 8ec.s. 

Cochin Cup. Distance 1 mile 1 furlong. — 

Mr. Eve’s Battle Eve (Sst. 21bs.), McQuade 1 
Mr. Wesche- Dart’s Sulike (7st.), Hoyt . . 2 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Baini 


(8st. 121 l)s.), Aldridge 3 

Mr. A, Sattar’s Emperor (Tst. 91bs.), Baba- 
jan 4 


Won by half a length ; half a length ; a 
head. 

Deomar Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Ebralum Hazamy’s Anwar (7st. lOlbs.), 


Martin 1 

Mr. Eve’s Mozan (9st. lllbs,), M. Hoyt . . 2 
Mr. Byan’s Sylvanraore (8st. 61bs.), Brown 3 

Mr. Weschc-Dart’s Naldera (Sst. Olbs.), 
Audas 4 


Won by three lengths ; one and a quarter 
lengths ; two lengths. Time. — 1 min. 

63 3-5 secs. 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. M. Byan’s Luxmi (8st.) Beaston . . 1 

Mr. 0. A. Marsh’s The (taffer (7Ht. lllbs.), 

A. Orme 2 

Messrs. A. M. Khairaz and M. Byan’s 

Poor Box (7st. Olbs.), B. James . . . . 3 

Baja of Bobbin’s French Furze (7st. lllbs.), 

J. Beasley 4 

Won by one length ; three-quarters of a 
length ; two lengths. Time. — 1 min. 

16 2-5 secs. 

Hajee Sir Ismail Sait’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 
Messrs. G. H. Essaji and W. Bird's Mame- 
luke (Sst.), Calder . . . . ... . . 1 

Mr. A. A. Makanji’s MacDonald (Sst. Olbs.), 

G. Burgess . . . . 2 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Dileyan (7st. Olbs.), 

B. James . . . . 3 


Klrlampiidi Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

The Baja of Bobbin’s Plonk (7st. 31bs.), 

Beasley 1 

Mr. Sattar’s Scindla (lOst. 51bs.), Fozard.. 2 

Mr. G. A. Marsli’s Carromar (Ost, 21bs.), 

S. J. Meckings 3 

Mr. Ahmed Hazamy’s Walhachin (Sst. 

lOlbs.), Perkins 4 

Won by a short head ; three-quarters of a 
length ; two and a half lengths. Time, — - 
1 min. 30 4-5 secs. 


Vcnkatagirl Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. A. M. jvhalraz’s Kandinava (Sst. libs.), 

Brown 

Mr. S. B. A. Wahab’s Sultan (Tst. lllbs.), 

S. J. Meekings 

Mr. A. A. Dakeel’s Black Ivory (Sst. 121I)S.), 


j. McQuade 3 

Messrs. S. B. A. Wahab and E. Kadum’s 
Tiirkistan (Tst. 41bs.), Inamdin .. ..4 


Won by three lengths ; three-quarters of a 
length; one and three-quarter lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 24 2-5 secs. 

Viscountess Goschen Plate. Distance IJ 
miles. — ^ ^ 

Mr. A. M. Khaiiaz’s Guinea (Tst. 121bB.), 

Brown 1 

11. H. tlie Maharaja of Kolliapur’s Baml 

(Tst. Hlbs.), Aldridge 2 

Mr. Eve’s Waabil (Tst. Tibs.), Jones . . 3 


Haji Sir Is mall Sait’s Klctitor (Tst. Slbs.), 
Fozard . . . . • • • • • • 4 

Won by one length ; two lengths ; two 
lengths. Time. — 3 mins. 24 secs. 


H. H. the Travancore Maharani Begent’s 
Cup. Distance 0 furlongs. — 

Sir Darcy Lindsay’s Wokingham (Sst. lllbs.) 

B. James 1 

Messrs. W. S. J. Willson and M. Dawson’s 
Princess Jabby (Sst. lib.), Harding . . 2 
Baja of Bobbin’s Happy Princess II (Sst. 

31bs.), Beasley 3 

Mr. G. H. Essaji’s Island Lord (Sst. 91bs.), 
Beaston • • • • 4 


Won by three-quarters of a length; one 
length; two lengths. Time. — 1 min. 
17 secs. 
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WUlingdon Plato. BtitAUco about If miles.— 

Hr. A. A. Makanjl’s MacDonald (Tst. 
lOlbs.), Burgess 1 

Mr. Eve’s Battle Eve (7st. 8lbs.), Harding. . 2 

H. H. the Maharala of Kolha])ur*s Laxmi 
Prasad II (Tst. Tibs.), W. G. Thompson. . 3 

Messrs. G. H. Essaji and W, Bird’s Mame- 
luke (7st. Olbs.), James 4 

Won by half a length; two lengths; one 
length. Time.— 3 mins. 21 2-6 secs. 

Trades’ Cup. Distance about 1 mile.— 

Messrs. W. S. J, Willson and M. Dawson’s 
Battle Call (Tst. IBlbs.), Harding. . . . 1 

Mr. E. H. Gregory’s Platinum (Sst. Olbs,), 
James 2 

H, H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Lembas 
(Sst. 131bs.), Jackson 3 

Mr. J. J. Miirphy’s Brave Queen (Sst. 21bs.), 
Orme 4 

Won by one and a quarter lengths ; one and 
a quarter lengths ; one and a half lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 44 secs. 

Lucknow. 

Civil Service Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Mr. Galstaun’s Bidesia (lOst. ISlbs.), Dobio 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Little 
Spec (Sst. nibs.), O’Brien .. ..2 

Mr. Curlender’s The Little Corporal (Sst. 
21b8.), Biley 3 

The Baikut of Baikunthapur’s Elsie B. 
(Sst. lllbs.), Barrett 4 

Won by one and a quarter lengths ; one 
and a half lengths ; half a length. Time. — 

1 min. 17 3-5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile 1 furlong. — 


Captain Parrar’s Treddlo (0st. 31bs.), 

Morris 1 

Mr. Mein Austin’s Medicine Owl (9st. 
Slbs.), Parker 2 

Mr. Kashicharan’s Bare Sport (Qst.), 
Hutchins 3 

Mr. Boy’s Jaunt (Sst. Slbs.), H. Walker . . 4 


Won by one and a half lengths ; one and 
three-quarter lengths ; two lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 58 secs. 

Harcourt Butler Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. — 
Mr. Boy’s Jaunt (7st. lllbsf), H. Walker . . 1 
Mr. Kanji’s Pin Money (Qst. Olbs.), Morris 2 

Captain Newill’s Chinese White (Tst. 91b8., 
cd. 78t. 131bs.), Edwards 3 

Captain Boberts’ Court Jester (7st.), Fow- 

nes 4 

Won by half a length ; one and a half 
lengths ; a short neck. Time. — 1 min. 3 
1-5 se(^. 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. J. D. Scott’s Pharpar (Sst. 4lbB.), 
Balfour .. .. 1 


Captain Egan's Stellite (Sst. 5lb8.), Edwards 2 
Mr. J. D. Scott’s Jack (98t.), Bond . . 8 
Won by a head ; a neck. Time.— 1 min. 

16 4-5 secs. 

Pointers’ Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Bhargava's Caclialong (7st. lOlbs.), 
l^urtoosingli . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Winner’s Cultivator (7st. lOlbs.), Bal- 
four 2 

Captain Bloemfleld’s Pomona (Tst.), Fownes 3 
Messrs. Patel and Harrison’s Steel Blue 

(12st.), Morris 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length ; half 
a length ; one and a quarter lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 47 2-5 secs. 

Army Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. Bossco’s Beatitude (list. 121b8.), Mr. 

Weber 1 

Captain Cox’s Charles Allix (list. lOlbs.), 
Owner 2 

Captain Aizlewood’s Don 'I 
Quixote (list. Slbs.), Capt. 1 

Frank y Dead heat 3 

Major Newton Davis’ Lan- I 
torn (lOst. Olbs.), Major I 

Eavanagh j 

Won by one length; one and a half 

lengths; dead heat. Time. — 1 min. 31 secs 

Jehangirabad Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Little 
Spec (9st. lOlbs.), O’Brien . . . . 1 

Mr. Galstaun’s Patrick (Ost. 31bs.), Morris 2 
Tliakur Chandrika Pershad's Klshoree 

(Tst. lib.), Purtoosingh 3 

Mr. Hobday’s Mooi (7st. Tibs., cd. 7st. 

lllbs.), Alford 4 

Won by one and three-quarter lengths; 
one and a quarter len^hs ; one and a 
quarter lengths. Time. — Not taken. 

Prag Narayn Bhargava Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Major Vanrenen’s Irish Love> (Sst. 131bs.), 

A. D. Walker .. ; 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Dhar’s Medina 

(Ost. 41bB.), Stokes 2 

Captain Carpentier’s Glendor (7st. 41bs.), 
Tymon 3 

Captain Blomfield’s Pomona (Sst. 21bs.), 

Aldridge .. 4 

Won by a neck ; one and a half lengths ; 
one length. Time. — 1 min. 46 4-5 secs. 

Fownes Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Mein Austin’s Mignonette (Sst. 7lbfift), 
Parker .. 1 

Mr. Butlin’s Tiepin (Tst. 121bs., cd. 7st. 
131bs.), Barrett 2 

Lt.-Col. Condor’s Pomfret (Tst. lib.), Fow- 
nek’ 3 

Mr. Basheer All’s Pauvrette (Sst. lib.), 
Dobie .. ..4 

Won by a neck ; a short head ; one and a 
quarter lengths. Time. — 1 min. 40 secs. 
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Indian Grand Militaif Stocplechaso. Dis- 
tanoe 2^ miles 

Captain George’s Knacky Fox (lOat. lOlbs.), 
Capt. Cox 

Mr. Graham’s Prim (12at. lOibs.), Mr. 
Weber 

Major Misa’s Kazzle Dazzle (9st. 81bs.), 
Owner 

Captain Aizlcwood’s Up Hill (list. 131bs), 
Capt. Frank 

Won by one lengtli ; three lengths ; four 
lengths. Time. — 5 mins. 7 1-5 secs. 


} North-Western Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

j Captain Cox’s Charles Allix (lOst. 2ibs.), 
Owner 

1 1 

i Captain Bernard’s Pussyfoot (9st. 81bs.), 
I Owner 

" ! Captain Bib by ’s Hilda A (9st. 41bs.), Ilam- 
} Chandra 

^ Seth Khub Chand’s Sago (8st.), Flynn 

4 Won by half a length ; a head ; a neck. 
Time. — 1 min. 44 2-5 sees. 

Kashmir Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 


1 


4 


Lucknow Grand National. Distance about I Mrs. Hildyard’s Little King (7st. 13lbs.), 
miles.— ■ Aldridge 1 


Mr. Scott’s Lesto (lOst. Qlbs.), Barnes .. 

• Captain Ncwill's Little Rover (Ost. 61bs.), 
Mr. Leetham 

Won by a distance. Time. — 5 mins. 23 
secs. 


Malik Mahomed Khan’s Mayfly (7st. 11b.), 
Fownes 2 

Mr. Skinner’s Cultivator (Ost. lOlbs.), Capt. 
Creagh • .. .. g 

Mr. Jackson’s Ruby’s Darling (8st.), Bond. 4 


* Mr. Leetham after being thrown remount- 
ed and completed the course, but could 
not make the weight. 

Arab Cup. Distance li miles. — 

Colonel Anderson’s Tekrit (lOst. 81bs.), 
Aldridge 

Mr. Armstrong’s Electricity (8st. 61bs.), 


1 Won by one and a half lengths ; three 
j lengths ; two lengths. Time. — 1 min. 

48 i-5 secs. 

I Renala Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

i Mr. Lindsay Smith’s Aslan Princess (Ssti 
! lOlbs.), Flynn i. 

Major Vanronon and Mr. Wcscho- Dart’s 
Balkan Princess (8st. lOlbs.), Roxburgh. 2 


Captains Teague and Fairley’s Arabian j 

Knight (Sst. 121b8.), Balfour . . . . 3 

Captain Eagle’s Ruddlgore (Ost» 41b3.)) ! 

Black 4 

Won by tlirec lengths ; one length ; one 
length. Time. — 2 mins. 27 secs. 

Oudh Arab Handicap. Distance 7 furlongs. — 
Mrs. Stewart’s Carlisle (Sst. Slbs.)* Morris 1 
Raja of Katiari’s Sultan 11 (Sst. 71bs.), 


Dobie 2 

Mr. Marchand’s Ayala (7st. llb.j cd. 7st. 
21bs.), Bona . . 3 

Mr. Bisheswarnatli’s Reform (73t. Olbs.), 
Purtoosingh .. 4 


Won by two lengths; a short head; a 
head. Time. — 1 min. 40 secs. 


Lahore. 


Punjab Cup. Distance round the course. — 

Major Yanienen’s Loving Cup (lost, lib.), 
Flynn 1 

Colonel Steel’s Radiograph (lOst. lOlbs.), 
Aldridge 2 

Captain Carpcnticr’s Glen d’Or 
(lost. lOlbs.), Capt. Bernard . . 

Lt. Mk. Mahomed Khan’s Gulfam 
qis^ albs.), Malik Eabnawaz 

Won by one and a half lengths; three 
lengths; dead heat. Time.— 3 mins. 12 
2-5 sees. 


I Dcad 
heat.. 3 


Cai)tain O’Carrol’s Razzle (9st. lib.), Owner. 3 
Captain Kemp’s Jean (9st. lllbs.), Owner. 4 
Won by one and a half lengths ; five lengths ; 
half a length. Time.— 1 min. 17 3-5 
secs. 

Patiala Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. — 

Mrs. Dudley Matthews’ Myrtlebcrry (78t. 


81bs.), .Saye 1 

Major Thyne’s Ba Myaing (98t. 8lbs.), Al- 
dridge 2 

Captain Branfoot’s Tlntinbull (Sst. 4lbs.), 
Flynn * . . . . 3 

Major Vanrenen’s Lady Avidity (Ost. 6lbs.), 
Roxburgh . . . . 4 

Won by two lengths ; three lengths ; four 
Icugths. Tinlc. — 1 min. 3 4-5 sees. 

Mamdot Cup. Distance round the course.—* 

Colonel Anderson’s Tekrit (list. 121bs.), 
Aldridge .1 

Mrs. Sydney Smith’s Grey Cotton (8st. lib.), 
Fownes .. ., 2 


Captain Cox’s Chungiz (78t. 12lb8.), Bal* 
foiur . . 

Won by one length ; one and a half lengths. 
Time. — 3 mhis. 25 secs. 

Shalimar Gup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Captain Bernard’s Pussyfoot (Sst. 41bs.), 


Owner 1 

Mr. Pigott’s Pinsk (lOst 2ib8.), Edwards . . 2 

Sardar Jiwan’s (M:et (7Bt. cd. 7st. lib.), 
Bona .. 3 
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Major Grant's Cockle Shell (8st. 01b8.)i 
A. D. Walker 4 

Won by one and a half lengths; three 
lengths ; three-quarters of a length. 
Time. — 1 min. 30 secs. 

** Civil and Military Gazette Cup. Distance 
miles. — 

Major Hodgin’s Eathave (list. 121bs.), Mr. 
Weber 1 

Major Hunt's Bazzle Dazzle (lOat. 21bs.), 
Captain Haxtin ..2 

Won by three lengths. Time. — 5 mins. 

16 1>5 secs. 

Woodward Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Malik Jan Mahomed’s Bluebeard (list. 
51b8.), Edif^ards 1 

Malik Shah Jahan’s Baja (list.), Marlaud 2 
Mr. Shaw’s Coronation (7st. 91bs.), Tymon 3 
Mrs. Stewart’s Carlisle (7st. Slbs.), Fownes 4 
Won by three-quarters of a length ; a neck ; 
a neck. Time.— 1 min. 54 2*5 secs. 

Mercliants’ Cup. Distauee 6 furbngs. — 


Major Exham’s Si>ring Music (8st. lOlbs.), 

Captain Bernard 1 

Messrs. Baker and Nathan’s Good Shot 

(78t.), Ghasita . . 2 

Captain Farrar’s Poliduct (7st. 71bs.), Me- 

herjee a 

Mr. Northmore’s Pamphyllia (lOst. lOlbs), 

I ^* A.D. Walker 4 


fr 

Won by half a length ; a neck ; lour lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 17 1-6 secs. 

Breeders' Cup. Distance 2 miles. — 

Mr. Lindsay Smith’s Yakoot (Ost. Slbs.)) 

Balfour 1 

Nawab of Mumdot’s Adrak (Ost. 81bs.), Puf- 

toosiugh .. .. 2 

Mr. Shaw’s Emerald (Ost. llb.)» Alford.. 3 

Won by two lengths ; ten lengths. Time. — 
a mins. 57 3-5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Colonel Steel’s Bcflection (8st. Slbs.), 
Aldridge 1 

Nawab of Mamdot’s O.K (7Bt.), Banicliandra 2 

Captain Marshall’s Theresa (7st. 51bs.), 
Balfoui- a 

Captain Carpeuticr’s Glen d’Or [(78t. 
121bs.), Tymon . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by one length ; tliree lengths ; one 
and a half lengths. Time. — 1 min. 46 
2-5 secs. 

Lahore Produce Stakes. Distance 7 furlongs. — 


Captain O’Oarrol’s Perambulator (7st.), 
Tymon 1 

General Sir Louis Vaughan’s Free Shoot 
(7st. albs.), Balfour 2 

Major Vanrenon’s Loving Cup (Sst.), Flynn a 
Mr. Bossco’s Bomance (Sst. lllbs.), Capt. 

Bernai’d 4 

Won by a neck ; one length ; a head. Time. 
— 1 min. 32 2-5 secs. 


ATHLETICS. 


Bengal Olympic Games, Calcutta. — 

Half Mile Baco. — B. B. Budra (St. Xavier’s 
College). Time. — 2 mins. 12 4-5 secs. 

Three Miles Bace. — H. King (Durham Light 
Infantry). Time. — 16 mins. 21 3-5 secs. 

Punjab Olympic Games, Lahore. — 

100 Yards Bace. — Gurman Singh (Foreman 
Christian College). 

220 Yards Bace. — G. W. Lai (Foreman Chris- 
tian College). Time. — 22 9-10 secs. 

120 Yards High Hurdles.— F. 0. Wells (“ Q ” 
Field Bty., B.A.). Time.— 17 secs. 

220 Yards Low Hurdles. — Gurman Singh (Fore- 
man Christian College). 

440 Yards Bace. — Chanchall Singh (Khalsa 
College), Time. — 55 4-5 secs. 

f^MilB Bace.— Dalip Oband (Dayal Singh College). 
Time*— 4 mips. 46 1-10 secs. 


Throe Miles Bace. — ^ICaram Suigh (2nd-15tli 
Punjabis). Time. — 15 mins. 43 secs. 

Ton Miles Marathon. — Lai Shah (Government 
College, Lahore). Time. — 73 mins. 5 secs. 

Hop, Step and Jump. — ^F. C. Wells (“ Q” 
Field Bty., B.A.) Distance. — 40 ft. 9 ins. 

High Jump. — ^Boblin. Height.— 5 ft. 4 ins. 

Long Jump. — Gulam Nabi (Foreman Christian 
College). Distance. — 20 ft. 1 in. • 

lelbs. Shot Put. — Lt. Akbar Khan (5th 
Probyn’s Horse). Distance. — 36 ft. 1-2 in. 

Madras District Naval and Military Tournament, 

Madras. — 

100 Yards Bace (British). — Sergt. Aldridge 
(A. O. C.) Time. — ^11 secs. 

100 Yards Bace (Indian).— Yeerasing (Madras 
U. T. C.). Time.— 11 secs. 

440 Yards Bace (British).— Pte. Murphr 

(Madias Guards). Time.— 55 4-5 secs. 
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440 Ystds Eace (IndlOi). — ^Veoia^t^ (Madras 
U. T. 0.). Time.-67 secs. 

Belay Bace (British).— ^leea Howards'* B.** 
Time. — 2 mins. 47 secs, 

jaurdlos (Indian). — ^Veerasingh (Madras U.T.C.)* 
Time. — ^19 secs. 

Long Jump (British). — Pte. Murphy (Madras 
Guards). Distance— 18 ft. 1 in. 

High Jump (Indian). — Pte. T. M. John (Madras 
U.T.C.). Height.— 5 ft. 1 in. 

Tug-o*-War (British). — Boyal Ulster Bifles. 

Tug-o’-War (Indian). — Q.V.O, Sappem and 
^bers. 

Poona Olympic Games, Poona. — 

100 Metres— S. V. KaU (Bombay). 

1.000 Metres — ^A. Guljaman (Poona). 

10.000 Metres— M. C. Srinivas (Mysore). 


27 Miles Marathoh-^nadi, (Jamkhandi). 
Belay Bace. — ^Police Team (Poona)^ 
Cross-Country Race. — ^Friends* Union (Kirkeo), 
Pole Jump. — B. A. Adako (Kolhapur). 

50 Miles Cycling. — ^P. V. Gaikwad (Poona), 

Swimming Ciiampiouship. — ^Khandekar 

(Kolhapur). 

Gymnastics. — V. V. Powar (Kolhapur), 
Inter-Unit Championship, Bawalpindi. — 

British Unit Champions. — 2nd Lincolnshire 
Begiment. 

Indian Unit Champions. — 5th- 1st Punjab 
Begiment. 

72 Miles Walking Bace. — Burdwan to Calcutta^ — 
J . Prasad and B. Prasad dead heated in 19 
hours 31 minutes. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL. 


All India Tournament, Calcutta. — 
Welch Begiment 
Prince of Wales* Volunteers 


Poona Tournament, Poona.— 

Boyal Bombay Sappers and Miners . 20 points. 
West Yorkshire Begiment . . . . Nil. 

Madras Gymkhana Toornamout, Madras. — 

Ceylon 0 points 

Madras 5 points 


I 0. P. District Cup Tournament, Jubbulpore. — 

3 ^Ints ' Brigade 3 points 

Gloucester Begiment . . . . Nil 


Harwood Little Cup, Jubbulpoi-c. — 

40th Field Battery, B. A 5 points 

Jubbulpore Gymkhana . . . . Nil* 


RACKETS. 


^ Northern India Championship Tournament, 

Bawalpindi.— 

Open Singles. — J. G. Newton (lUile Brigade) 
beat Captain N. E. Marriott (12th Cavalry). 

Handicap Singles. — Weber (12th Cavalry) 
beat Captain Harris (Boyal Corps of Sig- 
nals). 

Open Doubles. — Herbert-Stopney and Sismey 
beat Captain Bosvile and J. G. Newton. 


Begimental Pairs. — Horbert-Stepney and Sis- 
mey (60th Bilies) beat Captain Bosvile 
and J. G. Newton (Bifle Brigade). 

School Pairs. — J. G. Newton and Sismey 
(Eton) beat Captain Marriott and Herbcrt- 
Stepney (Wellington). 

Gymkhana Handicap Singles, Bombay.— J. G. 

MUne beat T. E. Grant. 


POLO- 


Prince of Wales’ Commemoration 
Tournament, Dehli. — 

Jodhpur State 0 goals 

Bhopal State 4 goals 

luter-Begimcntal Tournament, Meerut. — 

11th P. A. V. 0. Cavalry . . . * 6 goals 

Central India Horse 5 goals 

Autumn Tournament, Meerut. — 

White Mice 4 goals 

6lh D. 0. 0. Lancers'* B *' . . . ^ NU, 

Subsidiary Tournament, Meefut.— 

20th Lancers 8 goals 

13th D. Ci 0. Lancers . . • . 2 goals 

Indian Cavalry Tournament, Lahore. — 

5th Kmg Edward’s Own Probyn’s 

Horse 5 goals 

Utti 7« A. O. OaYalry .. .. 4 goals 


Viceroy’s Staff Cup, Simla. — 

Patiala 3 goals. 

Indcav 2 goal^. 

Beresford Cup, Simla. — 

Patiala 8 goals 

Indcav 4 goals* 

Ezra Cup Tournament, Calcutta. — 

Queen’s Bays 4 goals 

Cavalry School, Saugor . » . . 2 goals 

Carmichael Cup Tournament, Calcutta. — 

Calcutta ..6 

Bihar Light Horse 3 goa]g 

Ezra Handicap Tournament, OalcutUk— 

4th Hussars 2 go 

Northern Bengal Mounted Bifles 1 goo 
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Polo, 


U«Jpipla Oup Tournament, Bombay. — 

2nd Lanoen 7 goals 

Bhopal 5 goals 

Sir Fratab Singh Oup Tournament, Poona. — 

H. £. the Governor of Bombay's Staff 9 goals 
Secunderabad Gymkhana .. Nil, 

itlchardson Challenge Cup Tournament, Poona. — 
H. £. the Governor of Bombay’s Staff 3 goals 
Secunderabad Gymkliana . . . . 2 goals 

Brewery Oup Tournament, Kawalplndi. — 

Qnoen’s Bays “ B ” 7 goals 

Queen’s Bays “ A ” 3 goals 

Subsidiary Tournament, Rawalpindi. — 

King’s Royal Rifle Corps . . . . 4 goals 

Queen's Bay»“ C ” 2 goals 

Infantry Tournament, Rawalpindi. — 


12th Lancers* Cup Tournament, Sial- 
kot.— 

Queen’s Bays “ B ” 4 goals 

12th Cavalry Tigers 2 goals 

Subsidiary Tournament, Slalkot. — 

12th Cavalry “ A ** 7 goals 

Revellers 6 goals 

North-West Frontier Tournament, 
Pesliawar. — 

8th K. G. O. Cavalry “ B ’* . . . . 4 goals 

Probyn’s Horse 3 goals 

Bhopal Oup Tournament, Jubbulpore.— 

P. W. O. Sciude Horse ** A ** . . 7 goals 

P. W. O. Sclnde Horse “ B ” . . 3 goals 

Subsidiary Tournament, Jubbulporc. — 

Cokes* Rifles 3 goals 

26th Field Brigade, Royal Artillery . 2 goals 


2nd Durham Light Infantry . . . . 8 goals 

2nd Sherwood Foresters . . . . 1 goal 

Tradesmen’s Cup Tournament, Rawal- 
pindi. — 

11th P. A. V. 0. Cavalry . . . . 6 goals 

Paternosters 5 goals 

Sulsidiary Toiumameut, Rawalpindi. — 

17th Poona Horse 6 goals 

11th P. A. V. O. Cavalry “ B ” . . 1 goal 

Manda Cup Tournament, Allahabad. — 

16ih Light Cavalry 0 goals 

Allahabad Gymkhana . . . . 5 goals 

Connell Cup Tournament, Allahabad. — 

Durham Light Infantry . . . . 2 goals 

16th Lancers 1 goal 

Maharaja’s Cup Tournament, Bangalore. — 

Bhopal 5 goals 

Mysore Cavalry “ A ” . . . . 1 goal 

Subsidiary Tournament, Bangalore — 

5th.-6th Dragoon Guards ” A ” . . 5 goals 

Mysore Cavalry “ B ” . . . . 2 goals 

Mhow Challenge Cup Tournament, 

Mhow. — 

Malwa 4 goals 

Jaora .. 2 goals 

Subsidiary Tournament, Mhow.~> 

Indore 7 goals 

27th Field Brigade, Royal Artillery . 2 goals 
Rajkot Tournament, Rajkot. — 

Junagadh 6 goals 

Bhavnagar 3 goals 

KaGiiawar Open Tournament, Rajkot — 

Junagadh 8 goals 

Bhavnagar * . 7 goals 


Novices’ Cup Tournament, Madras. — 

Q. y. O. Sappers and Miners . . 4 goals 
Mysore Cavalry 3 goals 

Captain and Subalterns’ Tournament, 
Secunderabad.— 

3rd Cavalry 7 goals 

7th Light Cavalry 1 goal 

Egerton Cup Tournament, Secundera- 
bad. — 

8rd Cavalry 12 goals 

4th‘7th Dragoon Guards . . . . 7 goals 

Dara Chenai Cup Tournament, 
Secunderabad. — 

“ I ” Battery, Royal Horse Artillery 4 goals 

7th Cavalry “ A ” 2 goals 

Autumn Handicap Tournament, Lucknow. — 
Durliam Light Infantry . . . . 8 goals 

Nut Crackers Nil, 

Subsidiary Tournament, Lucknow. — 

The Dookerago 2 goals 

The Suggestions Nil. 

Xmas Tournament, Lahore. — 

12th Cavalry 3 goals. 

Skinner’s Horse 2 goals. 

Subsidiary Tournament, Lahore, — 

21st Brigade, R. A 5 goals. 

15th Lancers . . 4 goals 

Cawnpore Tournament, Cawnpore. — * 

Bharatpur State 6 goals 

16th Light Cavalry 2 goals 

Subsidiary Tournament, Cawnpore, — 

Durham Light Infantry Subalterns 6 goals 
Durham Light Infantry . . . . 4 goals 

Senior Tournament, Quetta. — 

19th K. G. 0. Lancers . . ..8 goals 

, Staff College .. .. .. 1 goal 





FooibaU. 
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Cadet College Tounwinent, Quetta.— Pyagpur Toiirnament, Naini Tal,— 

18th K, B. 0, Cavalry . . . . 9 goal* Pistol Shots .5 goals 

Pack Artillery 1 goal Greyllngs 4 goals 

Handicap Tournament, Quetta. — Subsidiary Tournament, Nalnl Tal. — 

19th K.G.O, Lancers .. .. 4 goals 4th Hussars 9 goals 

Staff College “ C ” 1 goal Pearls 3 goals 

Subsidiary Tournament, Quetta. — Idar Cliallongo Cup, Mount Abu.— 

18th K.E.O. Cavalry .. .. 8 goals K. S, O. B. L. 3 goals 

Staff College" D *’ 3 goals Skylights 2 goals 

American Tournament, Quetta.— Ootacamund Tournament, Ootacamund.— 

Screwdrivers 7 goals. Mysore Lancers 2 goals 

I03rd Pack Battery 2 goals. Dilkusha 1 goals 


FOOTBALL. 


I, F. A. Shield, Calcutta, — 

Boyal Scots Fusiliers . . . • 5 goal 

Cheshire Regiment . . • • 1 goal 

Durand Tournament, Simla. — 

2nd Battalion Sherwood Foresters . , 3 goa 
1st Worcestershire Regiment . . 1 goa! 

Rovers Cup Tournament, Bombay. — 

2nd Middlesex Regiment .. . . 2 goa 

1st North Staffordshire Regiment . . Nil. 
Army Championship (British Units) 
Tournament, Rawalpindi.— 

Durham Light Infantry . . . . 2 goals 

Cheshire Regiment . . . . . • 

Army Championship (Indian Units) 
Tournament, Rawalpindi. — 

3rd -18th Royal Garhwal Rifles . . 1 goal 

Ist-Sth Gurkha Rifles . . . • Nif. 

Madras District Tournament, Bangalore.— 

2nd Highland Light Infantry . • ♦ goal 


Old Contemptlblos Cup, Bangajjoro.— 

> goals 6th-01st Field Battery, R.A. . . 1 goal. 

L goal h.Q. Company, Highland Light 

Infantry NU. 

3 goate Murray Cup Tournament, Allahabad. — 

1 goal DyjfQ Qf Connaught’s Light In- 

fantry 3 goals 

2 goals 4th Queen’s Own Hussars . . . . 1 goal 

Wallace Cup, Jubbulpore. — 

15th Field Battery, R.A 1 goal, 

I goals Hamsphire Regiment NU, 

NU. Alexander Cup Tournament, Jamshedpur. — 

Coke Ovens 1 goal, 

Electrical Reserves NU, 

i goal 

Gossago Cup Tournament, Bombay.— 

_ Bombay Gymkhana 3 goals 

I goals Young Men’s Christian Association .. 1 goal 


Royal Ulster Rifles 1 goal 

Madras District Tournament, Madras.—. 

2nd Highland Light Infantry . . 4 goals 
5th-6th Dragoon Guards .. .. NU. 

Rawalpindi District (British Units) 
Tournament, Rawalpindi.— 

Rawalpindi Signals . . . . . . 4 goals 

Sherwood Foresters NU, 

Rawalpindi District (Indian Units) 
Tournament, Rawalpindi.— 
lst-6th Gurkha Rifles . . • . 5 goals 

2nd-15th Punjab Regiment . . NU, 

Brewery Tournament, Murree.— 

2nd Sherwood Foresters .. ..4 goals 

2nd King’s Own Royal Rifles . . 3 goals 
Young Soldiers’ Tournament, Poona.— 

Royal West Kent Regiment . . 2 goals 
King’s Shropshire IJgl»t Infantry . . 1 goal 


1 goal Nadkarni Cup Tournament, Bombay.- 


Qamer Club, Hyderabad 

Matunga Hindus 

Salar Jung Tournament, Aligarh.— 
Benares Hindu University . , 
Aligarh Intermediate College 
P. Y. C. Hindu Gymkhana Tournament, 


. 2 goals 
. 1 goal 


Friends’ Union Club, Wanowrie .. 1 goal 
King George V “ A ” Team . . . . NU» 

Dutt Chowdhary Memorial Shield 
Tournament, Nagpur. — 

Independents ..3 goals 

Anwar-ul-Tslam NU, 

Kclkar Cup Tournament, Nagpur. — 
Independents . . . . . . . . 2 goals 

Shivraj Club . « .. NU, 
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Crichet. 


CRICKET. 


AlMndia Toiirnamont, Delhi.*— ( 

Mehta’a XT, Bombay, defeated the Bosha- 
nara Club, Delhi, by 207 runs. 

Quadrangular Tournament, Bombay — 

Hindus defeated the Europeans by four 
wickets. 

Scindia Tournament, Gwalior.— 

Bissetr Institute (AJmere) defeated Gwalior 
Young Men’s C. C. by three wickets and 
three runs. 

Alwar Cup Toiifnament, Ajmere. — 

Yefdiwant Chtb (Indore) defeated the Govern- 
ment College (Ajmere) by an innings aiul 
69 runs. 

Madras l^resideney Match, Madras. — 

Europeans defeated Indians by 125 runs. 

C. P. Pentangular Tournament, Nagpur. — 

Parsis defeated the Moslems by 92 runs. 

Sind Pentangular Tournament, Karachi. — 
Mahomedans defeated the Euroi>oans by 
six wickets. 

Quadrangular Tournament, Secunderabad. — 
Kuroiieans defeated the Mahomedans by 
121 runs. 


Alwar Cup Tournament, Ajmer, — 

Yeshwant Club, Indore, defeated the Ajmere 
Bailway C. C. by an innings and 282 runs. 

Colvin Shield Toumanient, Ajmere. — 

Ajmere Bailway C. C. defeated H. H. the 
Maharaja of Alwar’s XI by 65 runs. 

Bandlo Cup Tournament, Baroda. — 

Shrimant Pratap Singh Baje’s team defeated 
the Bank of Baroda by six wickets and four 
runs. 

Naidu Gup Tournament, Jubbulixirc. — 

St. Aloysius* Boys’ High School defeated the 
Model High School by nine runs. 

BahimtuUa Intcr-Oollegiato Gup, Bombay. — 

St. Xavier's College defeated the Wilson 
College by a wicket and four runs. 

Hill Shield Tournament, Bhavnagar. — 

Porbander School defeated the Bhavnagar 
High School by an innings and 52 runs. 

Northexyte Shield Tournament, Ahmedabad. — 

Gujarat College defeated the Sind College 
by 28 runs. 


GOLF. 


Calcutta. 

Amateur Golf Championship. — George Forres- 
ter beat J. K'. T. Hay. 

Nasik. 

Bombay Bangle. — Mrs. Bailey. 

Ladies’ Scratch Modal. — ^Mrs. Abercrombie. 
President’s Cup. — W. Jenkins. 

Advanl Cup. — Beyts. 

Challenge Shield.— Major Hobbs beat Aber- 
crombie. 

Captain’s Cup. — Brooks beat Alexander. 
Consolation Clip. — Cunningham beat Indcr, 
Allied Pairs.— Capt. and Mrs. Cfraccy. 

Bombay Gymkhana Cup. — T. Brougli. 

Gymkhana Cup.— McCormack. 

Ladies’ Putting. — Mrs. Bullock. 

Military Cup. — C'aptaln Gracey. 

Bombay. 

Golfer’s Cup. — D.B. Asliworth beat G. C. Thow. 
St. Andrew’s Gold Medal. — 0. 0. Thow, 

St. Andrew’s Silver Medal. — G. Hayward. 
Bandra Cup. — J. M, Bannister beat J. Cun- 
ningham. 

Gold Medal, — J% Cunningham beat L. C. Heme, 


Forty-twa Medal.— H. J. Banham. 

Pall Hill Gymkhana President’s Cup. — C. W. 
Knight. 

Pali Hill Cup.— N. Hackney. 

Nizam Cup Tournament, Bombay. — 

Dr. and Mrs. D. H. Davidson beat Mrs. Bul- 
lock and W. F. Duke. 

MacDonald Cup Toiunament, Bombay. — 

L. P. S. Bourne beat W. I). Boade. 

Merchants’ and Bankers’ Gup, Bombay. — 
Messrs. Mackinnou Mackenzie and Company. 

Poona. 

Perkins Gup. — Mrs. HIrtes beat Mrs. McKenzie. 
Leach Webb Cup. — Taylor beat Jamieson. 

Boyal Scots Cup. — W. G. Harrington. 

Leach and Woborny Cup. — Byan beat Bobinsoiv 
Ladies’ Challenge Cup. — Mrs. McKenzie. 

Perkins Cup. — ^Mrs. McKenzie beat Mrs. Har- 
rington. 

Stewart Cup. — Bobiuson. 

Whlteaway and Laidlaw Gup. — Alexander beat 
Ellerton. 

Boyal Scots Cup. — Bobinson. 

Stewarts Cup. Poona. — Taylor. 

Boyal Scots Cup, Poona.— K. HIrtes. 



Yachting. 


# 

Ootacamund. 

Men’s Cliampionship. — Garrick beat Gawno. 

Ladies’ Championship. — Mrs. Gasson beat Mrs. 
Greenfield. 

Calcultta (hallenge Cup. — ^T. M. Uoss beat 
Major Yule. 

Mount Abu. 

Van Wort Cliallenge Cup (Ladies). — ^Mrs. D. M. 
Field beat Mrs. Howson. 

Van Wort Cliallenge Cup (Men). — Blcnkinsop 
beat Carroil. 

Gulmarg. 

Men’s Amateur Championship. — Captain Mal- 
den beat E. C. Cunuingliam. 

Ladies’ Amateur Cliampionsliip. — ^Mrs. Gilpin 
boat Mrs. Hobertson. 

Indian Army Championship. — General Davies 
beat Captain Malden. 

Indian Army Ladies’ Cup. — Mrs. Bickford beat 
Mrs. Gilpin. 

Army Foursomes. — Capt. Sehuto and Capt. 
Thomas (R, A. S. C.) beat Major de Crespigny 
and Major Skinner (13tli Frontier Force.) 

Civil Challenge Cup. — C. A. Ball beat F. A. 
Farquharsou. 

Robin Trophy. — Captain Foreman boat Colo- 
nel Ballingall. 

Gross Score Challenge Cup. — Colonel Ballingall. 


Olympic Games, Poona. — 

Heavyweight. — P. B. Mole (Poona). 
Middleweight. — P. B. Ganpati (Poona). 
Lightweight. — P. D. Shirgonda (Vasagdc). 
Army Championship Tournament, Rawalpindi. — 
Bantamweight. — Havildar Bura Ra (4th- 
15th Punjabis) beat Seiwy Doulat Khan 
(2nd-7th Rajputs). 

Featherweight. — Sepoy Jagat Singh (3rd- 
15th Punjabis) beat Sepoy JNur Ahmed 
(2nd- 7th Rajputs). 


All- Asia Cup, Bhopal. — ^Mr. K. Maciver in 
Sultana. 

AU-IndiaCup, Nainl Tal.— Naini Tal beat 
Royal Engineers and Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club. 

Bombay Yacht Club Regatta. 

Commodore’s Cups. — “ A '* Class, General 
H. A. V. Cummins’ Erin ; Sea Birds, Mr. 
P. G. Knott’s Phalarope; Tomtits, Mr. 
T. S. Gregson’s Bunty. 

B. I. Cups. — “ A ” Class, Mr. F, Seymou*^ 
Williams’ Mime; Sea Birds, Mrs. H. D- 
Ash’s Knot; Tomtits, Mr. 0. Wood’s 
Cricket. 
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Men’s Amaieur Championship. — Colonel Bal- 
lingall beat Captain Collin. 

Ladies’ Amateur Championship. — Mrs. Gilpin 
beat Mrs. Carey. 

Nedou Cups. — Mrs. Wreford and Major Massy 
beat Miss Coleman and Major Seaver. 

Duncan Vase. — E. C, Cunningham boat Colonel 
Copliam. 

I Hill Vase. — Cunningham beat Farquliarson. 

D. P. Vase.— Mrs. Davidson beat Mrs. Kcary. 

Quetta. 

A. G. G.’s Cup. — Captain R. Barclay-Brown. 
Staff College Cup. — Captain J. V. M. Byrne. 

R. A. M. C. Cup. —Captain J. V. M. Byrne. 

Western Command Cup. — CaptaiA D. S. Gordon- 
Brown. 

Inter-Rcglmeutal Cliallenge Cup. — Captain D. S. 
Gordon-Brown and Lt. H. F. K. Wedderburn 
(Black Watch). 

District Staff Cup. — Miss liennett. 

Mahableshwar. 

Governor’s Cup, — Major Vaux beat Mr. Mont- 
gomerie. 

Karachi. 

.Merchants’ Cup, Karachi. — Messrs. Grahams 
Trading Company. 


Lightweight. — Sepoy Sahib Dad (4th- 15th 
Punjabis) beat Sepoy Hansha Singh (1st- 
14th Punjabis). 

Welterweight. — Havildar Ram Singh (3rd- 
15th Punjabis) beat Seiioy Gunga Singh 
(2nd- 7th Rajputs). 

Middleweight.— Naik Dllu (3rd-15th Punja- 
bis) beat Sowar Bela Singh (Central India 
Horse). 

Catchweight.— Sepoy Katali Siugti (4th-15tli 
Punjabis) beat Sepoy tide Ram (10th-4th 
Bombay Grenadiers). 


Gordon Bennett Cup. — Mr. T. 8. Gregsou’s 
Bunty. 

Curzon Cup. — Mr. C. N. Rich’s Loon. 

Hudson Cup. — Colonel Gillcspio’s Shiela. 
Governor’s Cup. — Mr. W. Deacon’s Ranzo. 

R. E. Ortioers’ Cup.— Mr. S. E. Humphries’ 
Blue Bird. 

B. B. * C. I. Railway Officers' Cup.— Mr. C. 
N. Rieli’.H Loon, 

Cummins Cup. — Mr. W. Deacon’s Ranzo. 

Irene Russell Cup. — ^Miss Woodward’s Fiona. 
Lysistrata Gup. — Mrs. Ash’s Knot. 

Bombay Town Cup. — Mr. T. 8. Gregson’s 
Bunty. 

Intor-Olub Challenge Gup.— Bombay boat 
NainiTal. 


WRESTLING. 


YACHTING. 
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Boxing. 


C 


BOATING. 


Koyal (loDnatighl ]ioat Club Regatta, Poona. — 
Sorvifc Fours (J niile). — School ot Instriic- 
tion. Time . — i mins. 44 secs. 

Jimior Pair Oars (J mile). — T. Smith, M. 
Lister (stroke) and G. Rowe (cox). Time — 
3 mins. 66 secs. 

Senior Sculls (f mile). — R. G. Paeon beat 
D. W. Dawson. Time. — 5 mins. 2 secs. ' 


Cutter Race (4 milt;). — Royal Bombay Sap- 
pers and Miners Sergeants’ Mess. Time.— 
4 mins. 56 secs. 

Cliallenge Foiu« (J mile). — Poona beat Kara- 
chi. Time. — 4 mins. 63 secs. 

Mixed Double Sculls (i mile). — Miss (*ollins, 
V. T. Smith and Mrs. Bacon (cox). Time. — 
2 mins. 1 sec. 


RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Army Rifle Association (India) Championship 

Tournament, Meerut.— 

British Army Championship.— Lcc.-C^pl. Cole, 
Simla RiflcK^. 

Indian Army Championship. — Naik Suba I 
Sing Lama, 2nd-2nd K. E. O. Gurkha 
Rifles. 

Indian State Forces Championsliip.— Havil- 
dar Sahib Singh, &th Kashmir Light In- 
fantry. 

King’s Medal. — Naik Suba Sing Lama, 2nd- 
2ud K. E. O. Gurkha Rifles. 

Priestley Memorial Medal.— Naik Suba Singh 
Lama, 2nd*2nd K. E. 0. Gurkha Rifles. 

Best Aggregate Medal.— Naik Dalbir Pun, 
2nd-6th Gurkha Rifles. 

Army Rifle Association Cups. — 

Breoke Bond Cup. — Small Arms School (India). 

Roupell Cup. — No. 8 Platoon, 2nd Seaforth 
Highlanders. 

Nanpara Cup. — 4th Troop, “ B ” Squadron, 
Queen’s Bays. 

King Emperor’s Cup.— l8t-4th Hazara Pio- 
neers. 

88th Carnatic Infantry Gold Cup.— 2nd-9th 
Gurkha Rifles. 


Rawlinson Shield.— H. Q. Wing, Ist-ith 
Hazara Pioneers. 

Cawnpore Woollen Mills Cuj). — No. 5 Platoon* 
]st-4th Hazara Pioneers. 

Prince of Wales’ (Malerkotla) Cup. — No. 2 
Team, lst-4th Hazara Pioneers. 

O’Moore Creagh Cup. — 4th Trooi), “ A ” 
Squadron, 16th Light Cavalry. 

Mother Country Cup. — No. 1 Team, Ist-Ttli 
Q. V. 0. Rajput Regiment. 

Francis Memorial Cup. — 4th-16th Punjab 
Regiment. 

'Training Battalion Cup. — lOth-lst Madras 
Pioneers. 

Gurkha Cup. — lst-4th Hazara Pioneers. 

A. F. I. Cup. — Lucknow Auxiliary Force, 

Reading Cup. — “ B " Company, 2nd B. B, & 
(J. I. Railway Regiment. 

B. P. R. A. Cup. — No. 2 Platoon, Debra Dun 
Au.xiliary Force. 

Simla Rifles Cup. — “ A ” Company, 2nd 31. & 
8. M. Railway Rifles. 

31ilitary Adviser’s Cup. — Jodhpur Sirdar 
Rissala. 

Scindia Cup. — “ C ” Squadron, 2nd Alijah 
Gwalior Lancers. 


BOXING, 


All India Tonrnament, WUissoorie— 

Public Schools Championships. — 

Featherweight.— H. Ryder Lawrence (lUyal 
Military School) beat Priestly (St. Pat- 
rick’s School, Assansol). 

Flyweight. — R. Mitchell (Latvrence Royal 
Military School) beat Kelly St. George’s 
CoUegc), 

Lightweight. — R. Carr (Oakgrove) beat De 
S. Bruiias (St. George’s College). 

Welterweight. — H. Green (Lawrence Royal 
Military School) b^t Barty (Oakgrove). 

Middleweight. — R. White (Oakgrove) beat 
Dare (Lawrence Royal Military School). 

Heavyweight. — M. Coady (St. George’s Col- 
lege) beat G. Mann (Oal^ve). 


A. F. I. Cliamplonships. — 

Feathcrwciglit. — Tonkyns (B. N. Ry. 
Regt.) beat l*tc. Smith (Dchra Dun A.F.I.) 

Flyweight. — Pte. Cullen (Dchra Dun) beat 
Ptc. Palmer (2nd B. B. & C. 1. Ry. Rcgt.) 

Bantamweight.— Ptc. Sergeant (B. N. Ry.) 
beat Ptc. Dean (B. B. & C. 1.). 

Lightweight. — Ptc. Millington (B.B. A C.l.) * 
beat Pte. Allen (Dchra Dun). 

Welterweight. — Pte. Crooks (B. B. <feC.I. 
beat Pti\ Brown (Dchra Dun.) 

Middleweight. — Pte. Moany (B. B. & C. J.) 
beat Pte, Ohtigor (Dehra Dun). 

Light-heavyweight. — Ptc. Stracey (Dehra 
Dun) beat l»tc. Bristow (B. B. &. C. I.). 

Heavyweight— Cpl. Lowin (B, B, ^ C, 1.) 
walk over. 



Boxing, 


7^3 


Army Cham^nshlpi^ 

Featherweight.— Pte. Gorman (Seaforth 
landers) beat Pte. Wanbn (2nd Devons.). 

Fl 3 ^eight, — Pte. Evans (Welch Begt.) beat 
Fus. Ross (Royal Welch Fusiliers). 

Bantamweight. — Loe.-CTpl, Young (Cameron 
Highlanders) beat Fulsor (2nd Field 
Bde., R. A.). 

Lightweight. — Bdr. Davis (90th Field Bde., 
R.A.) beat Lce.-Cpl. Miller (2nd Devons.). 

Welterweight, — Loe.-Cpl, Pike (Somerset 
Light Infantry) beat Gnr. Smith-Gander 
(“ Q" Battery, R. A.). 

Middleweight. — Fus. Edwards (Royal Welch 
Fusiliers) beat Lce.-Cpl. McDermot (Dur- 
ham Light Infantry). 

Light-heavyweight. — Fus. Jones (Royal 

Welch Fusiliers) beat Lce.-Cpl. Rawdon 
(Seaforth Highlanders). 

Heavyweight. — Gnr. Berwick ('* Q ’* Battery 
R. A.) beat Gnr. Thompson (2nd Field 
Bde., R. A.). 

Army (Officer) (Championship Tournament, Ra- 
walpindi.-— 

Lightweight. — Lt. Stannus (Lancashire Fusi- 
llers) beat Lt. Whitehead (Cameron High- 
landers) (scratched). 

Welterweight.— Lt. Barlow (Seaforth High- 
landers) beat Lt. Bailey (K. O. R. R.). 

Middleweight. — Lt. Home (Royal Artillery) 
beat Lt. Wall (Royal Soots). 

Heavyweight. — Lt. Osborne (60th Rifles) 
boat Lt. Stirrat (Camerons) (scratched). 

Army (Other Ranks) Championship Tourna- 
ment, Rawalpindi. — 

Flyweight. — Pte. Hosker (5th Fusiliers) beat 
Cpl. Williams (Prince of Wales’ Volunteers). 

Bantamweight. — Rfm. CamdulT (Royal Uls- 
ter Rifles) beat Fus. Pearce (Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers). 

Featherweight. — Pte. Gorman (Seaforth High- 
landers) beat Fus. Evans (Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers). 

Lightweight. — Cpl. Squires (Northampton- 
shire Regiment) beat Pte. Millers (Devon- 
shire Regiment). 

Welterweight, — Bdr. Da^’l8 (Royal Artillery) 
beat Tpr. Parrott (5th-6th Dragoon 
Guards). 

Middleweight. — Cpl. Kent (Rifle Brigade) 
beat Fus. Edwards (Royal Welsh Fusi- 
liers). 

Light-heavyweight. — Pte. Spiers (Gloucester! 
Regiment) beat Sergt. Barton (5th 6th | 
Dragoon Guards). 

Heavyweight.— Bdsm. Lendy (Highland Light 
Infantry) beat Sergt. Lome (Seaforth High- 
landers). 

A. S. C. B. Tournament-, Rawalpindi. — 

Flyweight. — Boy Parker (Sherwood Foresters) 
w.o. 

Featherweight. — Bdr. Smith (8th Pack Btly.) 
heat Jjce,-Cpl. Green (flOth Rifles). 


Bantamweight. — Pte. Sims (Foresten) beat 
Pte. Gamble (Foresters). 

Lightweight.— Gnr. Smith (22nd Bdo., R.A.) 
beat Cpl. O’Dell (60th Rifles). 

Welterweight.— Cpl. Shardlow (Foresters) 
beat Pte. Pike (Foresters;. 

Middleweight. — Pte. Bee (Foresters) beat 
Sergt. Booth (Foresters). 

Light-heavyweight. — Pte. Lovatt (Foresters) 
beat Pte. Burrell (Foresters). 

Heavyweight. — Cpl. Baker (Foresters) w.o. 

U. P. District Championship Tournament, 

Allahabad- 

Featherweight. — Bdr. Foulser (2nd Field 
Bde., R.A.) beat Sergt. Thompson (King’s 
Own Royal Regiment). 

Bantamweight. — Bdsm. Anderson (Northum- 
berland Fusiliers) beat Pte. Brooks (King’s 
Own Royal Regiment). • 

Flyweight. — Fus. Hesker (Northumberland 
Fusiliers). 

Lightweight.- C. Q. M. S. Fallon (King’s 
Own Royal Regiment (beat Fus. Phillips 
(Northumberland Fusiliers). 

Welterweight. — Pte. Dennis (King’s Own 
Royal Regiment) beat Cpl. Thomas (Wor- 
cestershire Regiment). 

Middleweight.— Pte. Dyer. (King’s Own Royal 
Regiment) beat Pte. Jackson (King’s 
Own Royal Regiment). 

Light-heavyweight. — Pte. CJhester (Worces- 
tershire Regiment) beat Lce.-Cpl. Denman 
(King's Own Royal Regiment). 

Heavyweight. — Sergt. Humphries (Worcestor- 
shlro Regiment). 

Police Championship Tournament, Rangoon.— 

Featherweight. — Constable Pan Zone (Moul- 
meln). 

Lightweight.— Inspector Wells (Pegu). 

Middleweight.^ — Sub-Inspector Htin Htim 
(Training School). 

Light-heavyweight. — Cadet Scored (Training 
School). 

Heavyweight. — Head Constable Maung Pn 
(Honzada). 

European Sergeants* Championship. — Sergt- 

Cumming ( Railway Police). 

Naval and Military Tournament, Rangoon.— 
Flyweight. — Pte. Okes (K.O.R.R.) beat Pto* 
Hasson (South Staffords). 

Bantamweight. — CJpl. Cooke (K.O.R.R.) beat 
Able Seaman Archer (H.M.S. '* Cliatham”). 
Featherweight, — Boy Woolard (H. M. S. “ Co- 
lombo ”) beat Pte. Robinson (K.O.R.R.). 
Lightweight. — Lce.-Cpl. Scanlon (K.O.R.R.) 

beat Stoker Taylor (H. M. S. " Chatham ”). 
Welterweight. — Pte. Lidgeblrd (South Staf- 
fords) beat Sergt. Kay (K.O.R.R.). 
Middleweight. — ^1. Elkins (South Staffords) 
beat Lce.-Cpl. Harle (K.O.R.R.). 
Light-heavyweight. — Petty Officer Splller (H. 
M. B. ” Colombo ”) beat Lce.-Cpl. Holly- 
yrpod (K,0,B,R,), 
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Open Tournament, Mnrreo. — 

Flyweight. — Boy Parker (Sherwood Fores- 
ters) beat Pto. Adams (Sherwood Fores- 
ters). 

Bantamweight, — Tpr, Mullen (Queen’s Bays) 
beat Sig. Feeley (33rd Field Battery). 

Featherweight. — Art,-Bdr. Smith (8th Pack 
Battery) beat Lce.-Cpl. Green (1st K. R. 
Rifle Corps). 

Lightweight. — ^Bugler Clarking (Ist K. R. R. 
C.) beat Qnr. ^ith (32nd Field Battery). 

Welterweight. — Bdsm. Gibbons (Queen’s 
Bays) beat Lce.-Bdr. C/Oles (5Bth Field 
Battery). 

Middleweight. — Sig. Gray (Royal Corps of 
Signals) beat f$l. Hollywood (2nd King’s 
Own Royal Regiment). 

Light-heavyweight.— Lce.-Bdr. Vince (8th 
Pack Battery) beat Pte. Macro (2nd K.O. 
B.R.). , 

Heavyweight, — Sergt. I/)nie (Seaforth High- 
landers) beat Tpr. Morris (Queen’s Bays). 


District Tournament, Secunderabad.-;^ 

Flyweight. — Pte. Adamson (Gordon High- 
landers) beat Dmr. Boult (North Staffords). 

Featherweight. — Lce.-Cpl. Cook (Middlesex 
Regiment) beat Pto. Lane (North Staffords). 

Lightweight. — Tpr. Lote (5th- 6th Dragoon 
Guards) beat Pte. Wedge (Royal West 
Kents). 

Welterweight, — ^Tpr. Simpson (6th- 6th Dra' 
goon Guards) beat Lce.-C5pl. Shaw (North 
Staffords). 

Middleweight. — Pte. Douglas (Gordon High- 
landers) beat Lee. -Sergt-. Whitehead (North 
Staffords). 

Light-heavyweight. — Pte. Buchan (Gordon 
Highlanders) beat Sergt. Heath (Royal 
West Kents). 


Heavyweight. — Lce.-Cpl. Ho wett (North Staf- 
fords) l)eat Gnr. O’Grady (Iflth Btle,, 
R.A.). 

PIGSTICKING. 


Kadir Cup. — 

Captain Scott-Cockburn’s Carclcw, Owner 
up 1 

Captain Scott-Cockb\im’s Sunny .Tim, Mr. 

H.N. Headiip 2 

Hog Hunters (Heavyweight) Cup. Distance 
4 miles. — 

Mr. M. H. Bate’s Brigadier (12st.), Owner. . 1 
Mr. A. C. Bundle’s Butane (12st.), Owner. . 2 
Major W. Paynter’s Kismet (12Ht.), Owner 3 


All-Tndia Tournament, Delhi. — 

Men’s Singles. — Bishamber Dayal beat Colonel 
Brierley. 

Ladies’ Singles. — Mrs. Gough bent Mrs. 
McKenna. 

Ladies* Doubles. — Mrs. McKenna and Mrs. 
TiCigh beat Mrs. Martin and Mrs. Lnmby. 

Men’s Doubles. — Hanrahan and Robbins boat 
Ashton and Lewis. 

Western India Championships, Bombay. — 

Men’s Singles. — Okomoto beat Brough. 

Toadies’ Singles. — Mrs. Bayley boat Miss Tata. 

Mixed Doubles. — Lady Tata and Okomoto 
beat Mrs. Portlock and Milne. 

Men’s Doubles. — Okomoto and Fox boat Wagle 
and Morarjl. 

Tata Shield, Bombay. — 

Bombay Gymkhana beat Wlllingdon Sports 
Club. 

Bombay Presidency Hard Courts Champion- 
ships, Bombay. — 

Men’s Singles. — Raja Iyer beat Gonsalves. 

Ladies’ Singles. — Mrs. Portlock beat Mrs* 
Clayton. 

Mixed Doubles. — Lady Tata and Annettbeat 
Mrs, JU>w and Wagle, 


Hog Hunters (Lightweight) Cup. Distance 
2 miles. — 

Major W. Paynter’s Sandown (12st.), Mr. 
Wright 1 

Captain R. .T. Catt-o’s Gay Boy (lOst.), 

Owner 2 

Major R. G. Cherry’s Sea Gull (12st.), Mr. 
Goodman 3 


Men’s Doubles. — Rangaswaml and Gore beat 
Gonsalves and Kolhoff. 

Bengal Championships, Caloutta. — 

Men’s Singles. — Okomoto beat Bobb. 

Ladies’ Singles. — ^MIss Sanderson beat Mrs. 
Hasler. 

Mixed Doubles. — Okomoto and Mrs, Odlin 
boat Robson and Miss Sanderson. 

Men’s Doubles. — ^Krishna Prasad and Bobb 
beat Moyer and Regata. 

South India Championships, Madras.— 

Men’s Singles — G. Perkins beat C. Ramaswaml. 

Ijadies’ Singles. — Miss Moberley beat Mrs. 
Goodhind. 

Mixed Doubles. — Mrs. Gompertz and Rama- 
Bwami beat Miss Moberley and Hutchins.* 

Men’s Doubles. — C. Ramaswaml and Venka- 
taramanjulii boat H. B. P. Hutchins aiul 
G. Perkins. 

All Burma Championships, Rangoon. — 

Men’s Singles. — G. Pears beat W. Martin. 

Mixed Doubles. — G. Pears and Miss Simons 
beat Mr. and Mrs. Deane. 

Men’s Doubles. — G. Pears and W. Martin beat- 
M, TJeda apd Po Thaw Da, 
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Men’s Doubles. — E. V. Bobb nnd S. W. Bol6b 
beat Thompson>Well8 and Sri Krishna. 


Sind Championship Tournament, Karachi. — 

Men’s Singles. — K. D. England beat Capt’ 
M. (I. Rowcroft. • 

Ladies’ Singles. — Mrs. Marshall beat Mrs. 

Atkinson. 

Mixed Doubles.— B. D. England and Mrs. 
Thompson beat J. A, Frost and Miss 
Beaty. 

Men’s Doubles. — B. D. England and J. A. 
Frost beat J. M. and J. S. Dinshaw. 

Men’s Special Singles. — ^Kawamura beat S. 
Dinshaw. 

ladies’ Doubles. — Mrs. Marshall and Mrs* 

Fraser beat Mrs. Myln and Miss Beaty. 

Open Tournament, Quetta. — 

Men's Singles.— Major Dlgby beat Captain 
(Jottrell. 

ladies* Singles. — Mrs. Furness beat Mrs. 

Gouldsbury. 

ladies’ Doubles. — Mrs. Dcas and Mrs. 
Furness beat Mrs. Gaisford and Mrs. liar- 
court. 

Mixed Doubles. — Mrs. Furness and Major 
Betham beat Miss Sliaw and Mr. Newton. 
Men’s Doubles, — ^Majors Botham and Peet 
beat Messrs. Lidicrth and Haliums. 

Tnter-Bcgimental Doubles. — Majors Hewitt 
and Peet beat OaptainsJCottrell and Mitcludl. 

Open Tournameht, Gulmarg. — 

Men’s Singles. — Broadway beat Bhapur 
Singh. 

ladies’ Singles. — ^Miss N. Smith beat Mrs. 
Turner. 

ladies’ Doubles. — ^Mrs. Morris and Miss N. 
Smith beat Mrs. Kenny and Mrs. Farquhnr- 
son. 

Mixed Doubles. — Miss N. Smith and Broadway 
beat Mrs. Tennant and Davies. 

Men’s Doubles. — Lucas nnd Davies beat Price 
and Broadway. 

Open Tournament, Matheran. — 

Men’s Singles. — A. Pereira beat E. Joshl. 

Ladies’ Singles. — Mrs. Phillips boat Mrs. 
Wesley. 

Mixed J)oul)les. — Mr. and Mrs. Nowroji beat 
Miss Lord and Khandalawala. 

Men’s Doul>les. — A. J. Wadui and N. F. 
Nowroji beat A. Pereira and Desai. 

Happy Valley Touniament, Mussoorie. — 

Men’s Single. — E. V. Bobb beat S. W. Bobb. 

La^iics’ Singles. — Mrs. McKenna beat Mrs. 
Leigh. 

Tjadies’ Doubles. — Mrs. McKenna and Mrs. 
Muirden beat Mrs. 1^‘igh and Mrs. Bid- 
dulph. 

Mixed Doubles. — Mrs. MpKenna and S. \V. 
Bobb beat Mrs, Berpa^-d and Thompson- 
Wells, 


Open Tournament, Naini Tal. — 

Men’s Singles. — Stubbs beat 8. W. Bobb. 

Ladies’ Singles. — ^Mrs. Stronach beat Mias 
Blunt. 

lAdlcs’ Handicap Singles. — ^Mrs. Pilditch beat 
Mrs. Canning. 

Jjadies’ Handicap Dotibles-— M tb. Canning 
and Miss Gibson beat Mrs. Stronach and 
Mrs. Pilditch. 

Mixed Doubles. — Miss Gibson and Major 
Mallock beat Tiady Freemantlo and S. W. 
Bobb. 

Men’s Doubles. — Majors Leith-Boss and Mal- 
lock beat Nad in and Stubbs. 

Blessington Tournament, Simla ,-ir 

Tjidies’ Singles. — Miss Tollington beat Mrs, 
Shepherd. 

Men’s Singl<‘s. — Baghubar Dayal boat Han- 
rahan. 

Mixed Doubles. — ^Miss Tollinton and Major 
Chesney beat Mr. and Mrs. .Tukes. 

Mixed Doubles (Handicap). — Mrs. Seal anti 
Parkinson beat Mrs. Hacking and Mitra. 

Men’s Doubles. — Hanrahan and Green beat 
Vickery and Cleary. 

Men’s Doubles (Handicap), — Major Budden 
and Captain Beid beat Baghubar Dayal 
and Kapoor. 

Abu Week Tournament, Mount Abu. — 

Ladies* Handicap Singles. — Mrs, Evans beat 
Mrs, Field. 

Men’s Singles. — Major D. M. Field boat Bow- 

i croft. 

Men’s Handicap Singles. — Suraj Singh br*it 
Wingate. 

Mixed Doubles. — Mrs, Cairn-DufI and Row- 
croft beat Mrs. Young and Carroll. 

Men’s Doubles. — Carroll and Clarke boat Tiv' 
Mabaraj Kumars of Bikaner, 

Hyderabad Open Tournament, Hyderabofl. — 

Men’s Singles — Mabomed Hussain beat Kam- 
ruddin. 

Men’s Doubles.- -Mahomed Hussain and Kam- 
ruddin beat Ali Baza and .Tawad. 

Loral Tournament, Delhi. — 

Men’s Singles. — Blshamber Dyal beat Cleo- 
phas. 

Men’s Doubles. — Devi Sing and Clcophas 
i)eat Dickson and Hari Bam. 

Moinudin Tournament, Secunderabad. — 

Men’s Singles. — Kamruddin beat Jawad. 

Men’s Doubles. — Dattatriya and CliokalingJVii 
beat A.U Bn?;a aivi dawacl, 
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Hcindia Gold Cup Tournament, Gwalior, — 

Ajmer Loco Sports Club . . . . 2 goals 

Calcutta Customs 1 goal 

Hard Lines Cup, Gwalior — 

Aligarh University « goals 

Jhansi Hero Club NU, 

Iloighton Cup Tournament, Calcutta, — 

Calcutta Ctistoms 2 goals. 

St, Xavlerlans 1 goal. 

Aga Khan Cup Tournament, Bombay. — 

G. T. P. Hallway (Bhusawal) . . 1 goal , 

Poona United Nil. 

Buchanan Cup Tournament, Bombay.— 

G. T. P. Hallway (Bombay) . . . . 1 goal 

B, B. & C. T, Hallway . . . . Nil, 

Elton Cup Tournament, Bombay,— 

B. E. S. School 2 goals 

Britiannia Sporting Club . . . . Nil, 

Madras District Tournament, Madras.— 

Madras Sappers and Miners . . . . 4 goals 

lOth-lst Madras Pioneers .. ..1 goal 

Poona District Tournament, Poona.— 

King’s Shropshire Light Infantry . . 3 goals 
Hoyal Scots Fusiliers . . . . Nil. 

P. Y. C. Hindu Gymkhana Tournament, 

Poona. — 

Ammunition Factory, Kirkee . . 3 goals 

Poona Police Nil. 

Poona Aga Khan Touniament, Poona. — 

Poona Hlfles, A. F. (I.) . , . . 3 goals 

Hoyal Engineers 1 goal 

Daniwalla Cup Tournament, Poona. — 

St. Vincent’s School 4 goals 

Camp Urdu High School . . . . Nil. 

Hawalpindl District (British Units) 
Tournament, llawalpindi. — 

60th Hifies . . . . . . . . 3 goals 

2nd Sherwood Foresters . . . . 1 goal 

Hawalplndi District (Indian Units) 
Tournament, Hawalpindl. — 

Heavy Hepairs Workshop, M. T. 
(Chaklala) 1 goal 

2nd-5th Punjabi Hegimcnt . . . . Nil. 

Northern Command (British Units) 
Tournament, Hawalplndi. — 

21st Brigade, Hoyal Field Artillery. . 7 goals 
60th Hlfles 3 goals 


c 

Northern Command (Indian Units) 
Tournament, Hawalplndi.— 

4th- 6th Hajputana Hlfles . . . . 1 goal 

M. T. Hepairs Shop . . . . . . Nil. 

Dewar Shield, Tournament, Karachi,— 
North-Western Hailway Sports Club 1 goal, 
St. Patrick’s Sports Club . . . . Nil. 

Hagunath Tournament, Poona, — 

Ammunition Factory, Klrkeo . . 1 goal. 

Friends’ Union Club Nil. 

Chowbe Cup Tournament, Jubbulpore. — 

Catholic Association 1 goal. 

Gun Carriage Factory . • . . Nil, 

Narsingirji Tournament, Socundorabadwr— 
Coronation dub * * A ” . . 3 goals. 

Coronation dub “ B ” . . . 1 goal. 

Murree Brewery Cup Tournament, Murree. — 

Punjab Hifles “ A ” 1 goal 

23rd Brigade, Hoyal Artillery . . NU 
Northern India Tournament, Murree. — 

Boota Singh Club * * A ” . . . . 4 goals 

lAwrcnco School ‘ ' B ” .. .. NU, 

Willingdon Cup Tournament, Madras. — 

Young Men’s Indian Association . . 4 goals 

6 th Madras University Training 
Corps NU, 

Mercantile and Trades Cup Tournament, Delhi — 
Loco Sports Club, Ajmer . . . . 3 goals 

Muslim University, Aligarh . . 2 goals 

Maclagan Shield Tournament, Lahore. — 

Missing Links 2 golas 

Burt Institute 1 goal 

Trades Cup Tournament, Nalni Tal. — 

Aligarh Muslim College . . . . 4 goals 

St. Joseph’s College 1 goal 

Open Tournament, Madras. — 

M. S. M. Hailway 1 goal 

Bangalore Indians . . . . . . NU. 

Madras District Tournament, Bangalore.— 

Hoyal Ulster Hlfles 3 goafc 

Highland Light Infantry . . . . 1 goal 

Chowbe Cup Tournament, Jubbulpore. — 

Cantonment “ A ” 2 goals 

26th Field Brigade, H.A.T .. .. 1 goal. 

Huttonji Cup Tournament, Belgaum. — 

Hailway A. F. (I.) 1 goal 

lOth-Sth Mahratta Hcgiment . . NU. 
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ABBOTT, Evelyn Eobine, C.l.E.(i02l), I.G.S. 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, b, 0 May 1878, 
Edue, : Bath Coll, and Balliol Coll. m. Lillian, 
d. of Sir W. O. Clark, Kt. (I.C.S. retd.). 
Address: Delhi. 

ABDUL HAMID, KHAN BAHADUR DlWAN, 
Bar-at-Law, C.I.E., O.B.E., Chief Minister, 
Kapurthala State, b. 15 October 1831. m. a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir-ud-Din, 
retired Extra Asstt. Commissioner in the 
Punjab. Educ. : Government College, Iiahoie. 
State Magistrate, 1908; Judge, 1909; Supdt. of 
the Census Operations, 1911 ; Head of the 
Executive and Avenue Depts. as Mashir Mai ; 
Fellow of the Punjab University ; lately 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council ; Chief 
Secretary, March 1915 ; Chief Minister, 1920. 
Received Coronation Darbar Medal (1911) ; 
Khan Bahadur (1916), O.B.E. (1918); C.l.E. 
(1923). Address : Kapurthala. 

ABDUL KARIM, Maulavi, B.A., Govern- 
ment pensioner and Member, Council of State. 
b. 20 Aug. 1863. m. Ayesha Khatun of Cal- 
cutta. Educ : Sylhet and Calcutta. Started 
as a teacher in the Calcutta Madraseh ; 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomedan 
education for about 1 5 years ; Inspector 
of Schools, Chittagong Division. Publica- 
tions: History of India for Beginners in English, 
Bengali, Hindi and Urdu ; Students’ History 
of India; The Mahomedan Empire in India 
in Bengali ; Hints on Class Management and 
Method of Teaching in English ; and Mahome- 

^ dan Education in Bengal (English). Add- 

* ress: Peace Cottage, Morhabadi, Ranchi. 

AOHABIYAB, P., Sir BajAGOPALA, K.O.S.I. 
(1920), O.I.E., Member of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, 1924. Educ. : 
Madras University. Entered I.C.S., 1888. 
Dlwan of Cochin, 1896-1902; Diwan of Tra- 
vancore, 1907-14; Secretary to Government of 
Madras, 1914 ; Member of Madras Execu- 
tive Council, 1917 ; President, Madras Legis- 
lative Council, 1920. Address : Madras. 

ACHABYA, M. K., B.A., L.T., M.L.A., Public 
Worker and Journalist, b. 1876. m. Bukmani 
Ammal, in 1894. Two sons. Educ. at thcMadras 
Christian College, liccturcr, 1896 to 1902 ; Head 
Master, 1902-1917; Manager, “The Madras 
Standard ”, 1910; independent political worker 
since 1917. Publications : Portraits from 
Indian Classics, A Hand-Book of Morals, 

* * Kumuda ” a drama, * ’ Dasaratha ” a tra- 
gedy ; “ Shri-Krlshna Karnamrita ,” The 
Basic Blunder in the reconstruction of Indian 
Chronology by Orientalists, Cultural Swaraj, 
elected as a Member to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly by the Chinglepet cum S. Arcot 
Non-Mahomedan Constituency in 1923, a 
prominent Member of the Swaraj Party and 
the Congress. Address: 46, Lingha Chettl 
Street, Madras, E. 

ADAM, Colin Gurdon, B. A. (Cantab.), C.3.I* 
a924), I.C.S. b. 1889. m. Hon. Irene 
Lawley, only child of 3rd Baron Wenlock. 
Bdue.: Eton. Joined Indian Civil Service, 
1912, served in Great War, 191&-18 (Palestine 


and Mesopotamia). Address : The Secre- 
tariat, Bombay. 

ADVAKI, Motiram Showkirah, Eaiser-i- 
Hind Gold Medal (1919); President, Hydera- 
bad Educational Society, b. 12 October 
1868. m. Margaret Annesley, d. of the late 
Bov. Charles Voysey . Educ.i The Albert School 
and l^residency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892 ; Practised in Karachi, 
1892-1904; Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904 ; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Judge, 1911. Serv- 
ed in Thana, Surat. District .Tudge, Broach, 
3 917-1922 and District Judge, Kasik, until 
June 1924. Address : No. 6, Bungalow, Can- 
tonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 

AF8UR-UL-MULK, ATSUR•UI>•L/^WLA , AVBUR 
JuNQ, Mirza Mahomed Ali Bbq, 
Nawab, Lieut.-Col.; K.C.I.E. (1908); 
O.I.E., (1897); M. V. O. (1906); A.D.C. 
to Nizam of Hyderabad; Chief Com- 
mander, H.E.H. the Nizam's Regular Force, 
1916 ; b. Aurangabad (Deccan) ; 0 . s. of latp 
Mirza Vilayet Ali Beg. Educ.: Aurangabad. 
Bissaldax, Hyderabad Contingent ; Comman- 
der, Golconda Brigade, since 1885 ; Hydera- 
bad Imperial Service Troops, since 1893 (both 
of these he ridsed); Commander, Regular 
Troops, since 1897, Chief Commander since 
1916, served in the Afghan War, 1879-1880 ; 
Black Mountain Expedition, 1888 ; China Ex- 
pedition, 1900 ; received title of Afsur Jung, 
1884 ; and of Afsur Dowla, 1895 ; raised to Ai- 
sur-ul-Mulk, 1903 ; Hon. Col., 20th Royal Dee- 
can Horse ; on Staff, Imperial Service Cavalry 
Brigade, Indian Expeditionary Force, Egypt, 
1915; on Staff, Indian Cavalry Corps and 
A.D.C. to Sir John French, France, 1915-16. 
Address : Bahut Munzll , Hyderabad (Deccan ). 

AGA KHAN, Aga Sultan Mahomxd Shah, 
G.C.I.E. (1902); G.C.8.I. (1911) ; G.C.V.O. 

ra ; E.C.I.B.(1898): LL.D., Hon. C!amb : 

> ; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, let 
Class; has many religious followers in Eatt 
Africa, Central Asia and India ; head of Ismaili 
Mahomedans ; granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in recogni- 
tion of loyal services during European War. 
Publication: India in Transition. Address: 
Aga Hall, Bombay. 

AGABWALA, Lala Girdharilal, BJl., Vakil, 
High Court, Allahabad, and Member. Legif. 
Assembly, b, 16th Feb. 1878. m. sister of 
Lala Ban war! Lil Gupta. Educ.: Agra Col- 
lege ; B. S. M. London. Was Director, Mora- 
dabad Spinning and Weaving Mills for 10 yrs. 
and of Barala Cotton Gin and Press Co., Ltd., 
for 6 years ; original member, U.P. Chamber 
of Commerce ; Secry., U. P. Hindu Sabha . 
Elected Member of the Royal Society for 
encouragement of Arts, Manufacture and 
' Commerce, and of the Royal Society, London, 
in 1909. President, Agarwal Seva Samit, 
(Social Service and Scouting); attended Par- 
liament in Londo.i, seated in special gallery. 
Visited Wembley Exhibition. Publi^tijns in 
Article re use of aircraft during war in *‘L3g- 
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timite de la Guerre Aerlonne” and “Proposed 
legislation for protection of Cow and 
improvement of Cattle in India.*’ Address : 
33, George Town, Allahabad. 

AGA SHAH BOOKH SHAH, Nawad ShAU 
Rookh Yar Juko Bahadur (1923), Hon. 
A. D. C. to the Nizam of Hyderabad and 
Private Secretary to H.H. Ihe Aga Khan. 
b. 1874, e.8. of Aga. Akbar Shah ; ft . a. of 
H. H. the First Aga Khan. m. e. d. of Aga 
Shahabuddin Shah, 1897. Educ. in English 
and Persian. Address : 11, Connaught Hoad, 
Poona. 

AHMAD, Dr. Zia Uddir, C.T.E., M.A., 

Ph. D., D.Sc., M.L.C., Pro-Vice-Chanccllor, 
Muslim University, Aligarh, b. 1878. Edue. : 
Aligarh, Trin. Coll., Cambridge. (Sir Isaac 
Newton Scholar) Gottingen (Ph. D.) and 
Allahabad (D.Sc.), Member of Calcutta Uni var- 
sity Commn. Pro-Vice-Chancellor. Address: 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 

AHMED HUSSAIN AMIN JUNG BAHA- 
DUR, Nawab Sir, Governor’s Scholar; 
M.A., B.L., C.S.l. (1911); Nawab (1917); 
K.C.T.B. (1922) ; Minister-in -Waiting on 
H. E. H. the Nizam and Chief Secretary to 
H. E. H.’s Government, b. 11 Aug. 1863. m. 
Fatima Lady Amin Jung. Educ.: Christian i 
(College and Presidency College, Madras. 
High Court Vakil, 1890 ; Deputy Collr. and 
Magtc., 1890-92 ; Asstt. Secretary to the 
Nizam, 1893; Personal Secretary to Nizam, 
1896; Chief Secretary to Nizam’s Govern- 
ment 1896; Minister- iii-Walting on Nizam 
since 1915. Publications: ** Notes on Islam” 
articles in Periodicals. Address: Amin 
Munzil, Saidabad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

AHMED, Kabbbrud-Din, M.L.A., Bar-at-Law 
and Advocate, Calcutta High Court ; 
Landholder, b. 1886. Educ, : at the Malda 
Govt. Higdi English School and at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Called to tlie Bar in 
1010; Founder of Bengal Jotedars and 
Baiyats’ Association and its Hon. Secretary : 
takw great interest in agriculture; was 
elected Presdt., Bengal Agricultural Ck>ofce. 
in 1917 ; Director, Darjeeling Himalayan Tea 
Co., Ltd., Calcutta; Organiser, Founder and 
President, Indian ^amen’s Union, Calcutta ; 
fleeted member, Ikmgal JiOglsJative Council 
in 1920 ; elected member. Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921 ; re-elected again in 1924 for the 
Kajshahi Division ; Found(!r of l*arliamentary 
Muslim Party in Indian Lt;gislative Ass«mibly, 
1926; Member, Central, National Mahomed- 
dan Assocn., Calcutta ; Member, Governing 
Body of Indian Rationalistic Society, Cal- 
cutta ; Member, Democratic Party in Indian 
liegislature, 1921-24. Vice-President, Anju- 
raanl Woizani Bangala. Publications: 
Handbook of Equity, Roman Law, etc. 
Address: 7, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta; 
Bishwanathpur, Kansant P.O. Malda (Bengal). 

AHMED, Kuan Bahadur Kazi Azizuddin, 
C.I.E., O.B.E., I.S.O., CIjief Minister, Datia 
State, b. 7 April 17861 . Educ : at Gonda High 
Ichool. Served in the P. C. 8., U. P. for 
34 years during which time acted as Magte. 
and Collr., Bulaudsliahar and Asstt. 
Director of Agriculture and Comincrco, U. P.; 
was on oputation with His Majesty the 


iate Amir of Kabul during his Indian 
tour; services lent to Bharatpur State in 
1910 for employment as Rev. Member of 
Council of Regency ; transferred to 
Dholpur, 1913 and retired from Govt. 
Service in 1920 but continued to servo 
His Highness the Maharaja of Dholpur as 
Judicial Minister ; appointed Chief Minister, 
Datia, in 1922. Publications: Author of 
about 40 books in English and Urdu includ- 
ing life of H. M. King George V. and H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, Commentaries on Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code and U. P. Land Revenue 
Act; translated into Urdu at the request of 
Government of India proceedings of the War 
Confcc., 1919 and History of Coronation Dur- 
bar, 1911. Addrm; Datia. 

AHMED, SAIYID ASURKFUDDIN, KHAN BAHA- 
DUR Nawabzada, C.T.E., (1925); Ai ember, 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council and Vice- 
rresidont, Bihar and Orissa Haj Committee, b. 

6 Jan. 1855. m. eldest d. of M. Fida Ali Khan 
of Bihar and Orissa Provincial Civil Service. 
Educ: (Meutta Madrassa and Doveton College, 
(Meutta. Appointed A.D.C. to the last 
King of Oudii, 1874 ; Aianager of Hooghly 
Imambara, 1875 ; retired from latter post in 
1917 ; one of tlic life trustees of Aligarh Uni- 
versity and Fellow of Calcutta University. 
Publications : Tuhfai Sukhan, Nauratan, 
Yadgar Durdana and Tabaqat Mohsinia and 
several other books in Persian and Urdu. 
Address: Nawab Kothi, Barh, E. I. R. Rly., 
Patna. 

aikman, David Wann, C.I.E. (1912), Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Cawnpore Improve- 
ment Trust. 6. 8 December 1863. Edue. : 
Cooper’s hill. m. Marion Drummond Stewart. 
Joined P.W.D., 1885. Retd., 1918. Publica- 
tion : Roorkce treatise on water supply. 
Address : The Shrubbery, Simla, and Civil 
Lines, Cawnpore. 

AINSCOUGH, Thomas Martland, C.B.E. 
(1925), Al.Cora., F.R.G.S. His Majesty’s Se- 
nior Trade Commissioner in India and Ceylon. 
b. 1886. m. Mabel, d. of W. Lincolne 
of Ely, Cambs. Educ.: Manchester Gr. School, 
Switzerland and Manchester University. In 
business In China, 1907-12; ^1. Commissioner 
to the Board of Trade in China, 1914 ; Sec., 
Board of Trade Textile Committee, 1916. Sec. , 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917; 
Expert Assist.to Persian TariiT Revision Com- 
mission, 1920. Publication'. ” Notes from a 
Frontier.” Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 
AIYANGAR, Chetluru Duraiswami, B.A., 
B.L.,lIigh Court Vakil, Chlttoor aud ’Member, 
Legislative Assembly. 6. 1873. Educ.: Madras 
Christian College, and Law Colleges. Sclmol- 
master for two years ; then Vakil from July 
1899 ; occupied offices of President, District 
Congress Committee, Dist. Conference, etc , 
President, Taluk Board and Chairman, 
Municipal Council, Chlttoor, for some years. 
Publications : Estates Land Act in Telugu ; 
Sri Veukatesa or the First Archa ; Gandhi 
Unveiled. Address: Chlttoor. 

AIYAR, RAMASWAAII, Sir Chetpat P., Kt- 
(1925) ; B.A., B.L., C.I.E. (1923) ; Law Alem* 
her, Madras Executive Council, b. 12 Nov- 
1879. m. Sitalakshmi, d. of C. V. Suudram 
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Shaatd and sister of J^ice Kumaraswaml 
Sastrl. EdiK. : Wesley C^ege, Presidency Col- 
lege and Law College, Madras. English and 
Sanskrit TJnlverslty I^teeinjln, Enrolled as 
Vakil, 1908 and as Advocate, 1923 . For many 
mrs member of the Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committee. Edlow and Syndic of 
Madras University ; Trustee of various 
educational institutions. Secretary to Congress, 

1917- 18; connected with the National Con- 
gress until 1918. Gave evidence before Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Befoims, 1919, 
also before Meston and Southborough Com- 
mittees. Member of Committee to draft 
Begulatlonsfor Madras under the Beform Act. 
Bepresented Madras l^sldency at War 
Conference, Delhi. Beturned to Legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madras, 1920. Advocate-General, 
1920-1928. Member, Executive Council, 1928. 
Delivered the Convocation Address, Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1924 ; Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1926. 
Publications : Various pamphlets and articles 
on Financial and Literary topics. Address: 
The Grove, Cathedral, Madras and DeLisle, 
Ootacamund . 

ALI, Khan Bahabub Mib Asad, Merchant, 
Jaglrdar and Member, Legis. Assembly, b. 
August 1879. m. to Leakut-Anisa Begum, d. of 
Nawab AH Yaver Jung, Bahadur of H^era- 
bad (Deccan). Educ.: Nizam Coll., Hyder 
abad. Hon. Magte., Madras, 1912. Member, 
Imperial Legis. Council, 1913-20; President 
Elect., Dist. Political Confee. of Cuddapah, 
1918 ; Presdt. Elect., Dist. Political Confee., 
Malabar, 1918 ; Presdt., Provincial Educa. 
tional Confee., Poona, 1919 ; Presdt., Madras 

_ Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20 ; Presdts 

* Elect of All-India Unanl Confee., Delhi. 1917* 
President, Unani-Ayurvedlc Confee., Hyder- 
abad, 1922. Publications: ** Maasharat,” Ur- 
du translation of the Use of Life by Lord 
Avebury. Address: Cosmopolitan Club, 
Mount Boad, Madras. 

ALI, Mohamed. 6. December 1878. Educ.: 
Bampur State School ; Bareilly High School. 
M. A. O. Coll., Aligarh; and Lincoln Coll., 
Oxford. Chief Educational Officer, Bampur 
(SUte), (1902-03); H. H. the Gaekwar's Civil 
Service (1904-1910) ; Editor and Proprietor 
of the Comrade^ weekly English newspaper 
(Calcutta 1911-12, Delhi 1912-1914) and of 
the Hamdard, Urdu daily newspaper (Delhi, 

1918- 1916) ; Interned under the Defence of 
India Act at Mehrauli, Lansdowne, and 
Cbhindwara (1915-19); Confined in Betul 
(0. P.) Jail (June to December 1919) under 
Begulation III of 1818 ; Sentenced to two 
yeurs* rigorous Imprisonment, Nov. 1921 ; 
Head of the Indian Khilafat Delegation to 
Europe (Feb. to Oct. 1920); Founded the 
All-India Muslim League in 1906; Ehuddam-i- 
Kaaba Society in 1918 and the National 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 1920. Publication: 
** Thoughts on the Present Discontent** 
(1908). Address : Sultan Mansion, Dongrl, 
Bombay. 

ALI MAHOMED BAHIMTULLA MECKLAI, 
merchant, 6. 16 Dec, 1892. First All- India 
President of the Beemation Club Institute; 
Hon, SpcretBry of the Department of 

?5 


H. H. the Aga Hhan ; Hon. Major of H. H. 
theAga Khan's volunteers. Aadrus: Islam 
Club Building, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

ALI, Shattkat. Edue, : M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept, 
for 16 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys* Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. Coll. Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 
Khilafat Committee. Founder and Secre- 
tary of Khuddam-l-Kaaba Society ; sentenced 
to two years* rigorous imprisonment, Nov. 
1921. Address : Sultan Mansion, Dongrl. 
Bombay. 

ALLEN, BASIL COPLESTON, B.A. (Oxon.); I.C.B. 
O.S.I. (1922); Commissioner, Assam, b, 
12 July 1870. m. Mabel, d. of Sir William 
Erskine Ward, K.C.S.I. Educ.: Haileybury 
Coll., and C.C.C. Oxford. Astt. Commr., 
Assam, 1893, Census Superintenuent, 1900; 
Collr. of Dacca, 1906-1907. Secry. to B.B. 
and Assam Govt., 1909 ; Chief Secry., Assam, 
1914 ; Commissioner, 1920. PubHcations: Be- 
port on the Census of Assam, 1901 ; Assam 
District Gazetteers. Address: Gauhatl, Assam. 
ALWAB, Colonel H. H. Baj Bajbbhwab 
Sbi Sewai Maharaj Sib Jet Sinohji Vbeben- 
DRA Dev, Shri Maharaj of. G.C.8.I., (1924) 
G.C.I.E., (1919); K.C.I.E. (1911); K.C.$.T. 
(1909); Colonel in the British Army 1919; 
General-In- Chief of the Alwar State Forces, 
maintains State Forces which served in opera- 
tions for relief of Peking 1900 and In Great 
War; represented India at the Imperial 
Conference, 1923.6. 1882, Son of H. H. Shrl 
Sewai Maharaj Sir Mangal Singhji Dev; 
G.C.8.I. Address: The Palace, Alwar, Baj- 
putana. 

ANDERSON, SIR Gbobgb, Kt. (1924), C.I.B. 
(1920), M.A. (Oxon.), Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, since 1920. 6. 16 May 
1876; m. to Gladys Alice Morony. Educ.: Win- 
chester College, University College. Oxford. 
Transvaal Educational Department, 1902-1 910; 
Indian Educational Service; Professor of 
History, Elphlnstone ' College, Bombay; 
Assist. Secretary, Department of Education, 
Government of India ; Seoretaiy, Calcutta 
University Commission, 1918-19. PuHica- 
tions : The Expansion of Britli^ India * 
British Administration in India ; Short 
HistoTy of the British Empire. Address: 
Grant Lod ge , Simla. 

ANDERSON, Major-General Sir Warren 
HASTINGS, C.B. (1918) ; K.C.B. (1922) ; let 
Class orders of Aviz and Christ (Portugal) ; Ist 
and 2nd class Order of St. Stanislas (Russia) ; 
Officer liCgion of Honor and Croix de Guerra 
with Palm (France) ; 2ud class Order of Saved 
Treasure (Japan) ; G.O.C., Baluchistan, Dist- 
rict Quetta, k 9 Jan. 1872. m. Eileen d. of 
Hamilton Osborne, Esq., of 56 Cadogan Place, 
Ix)ndon. Educ., Marlborough and Sand- 
hurst. Cheshire Regiment 1890; Captain; 1899; 
Brevet Major 1910 ; Brevet Lt. Col. 1915 
Brevet Col. 1916 ; Major-General 1917 ; C6m- 
mandant. Staff College, Camberley 1919-1922 ; 
Chief Staff Officer, Allied Forces in Turkey 
I923-10g3 ; DjQ.M.G,, Army Headquarters, 
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Simla, 1823-24. Pvblicaliona : Outline of 
Development of British Army. History of 
Oheshire Begiment. Address : Headquarters- 
House, Quetta. 

AKDBEWS, OH4&LK8 Fbsbr, Professor 
the Intemational University of Bahindranath 
Tagore at Santiuiketan, Bengal, h. 12 February 
1871. Edue,; Eling Edward's School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pern- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professoi 
in St. Stephanas College, iklhi,and member of 
Oambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate, Punjab 
Unh-ersity from 1904 to 191 3 ; since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal. Puhlications : 
“Christianity and the labour Problem," 
“North India," The Benaissance in 
India"; "Christ and Labour," "The 
Indian Problem," " Indians in South Africa," 
"To the Students.".* " The Drink and Drug 
Evil." Correspondent, Manchester Guardian. 
Address: Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 

AKHLIKEB, LT -COL. Amie-ul-Umra Sardar 
Sir AppajiRao Sahib Siiole DESHMirKn,Si5NA 
Hardoo, Sah-Shri, K. B. E. (1919) ; C.I.E. 
(1918); Member of the Gwalior Govern- 
ment in Department of Bevenue and 
Agriculture since 1918. b. 1874. Educ. : 
Belgaon. Pte. Secretary to the Maharajah of 
Gwalior, 1897. m. the youngest daughter of 
the late Maharajah Jayjirao Sahib Scindla of 
Gwalior. Address : Gwalior. 

ANNESLEY, Francis Charirs, Merchant, 
Partner, Killick Nixon & Co., Bombay, b. 

8 March 1879. Educ. : at Birkenhead School, 
Cheshire. Joined firm of Killick Nixon of 
Bombay in 1906 after being engaged in vari- 
ous Anns in Liverpool and London from 1895 
to 1902 when came out to Bombay to the 
firm of James Mackintosh & Co. Address : 
Pedder Bead, Cfumballa Hill, Bombay. 

ABCOT, Prince of. Sir Geulam Mahomed 
Ali Khan Bahadur, G.G.I.E. (1917); 
K.O.I.E. (1909). A. 22 Feb. 1882. s. father, 
1908. Premier Mahomedan nobleman of 
Southern India, being descended from the 
former Mussulman dynasty of the Nawabs 
of the Karnatic. Educ,: Newington Court 
of Wards lustitution, Madras. Member of 
Madras Legislative Council, 1904-6; Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council (Mahome- 
dan Electorate) of the Madras Presidency, 
1910-13; Member of the Madras Legislative 
Council by nomination, 1916; President. 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore; 
President, South India Islamiah League, 
Madras. Address: Amir Malial, Madias. 
ASH, Herbert Dudley, A.M.I.E.E., Director, 
Turner Hoare & Co.,Ltd., b. 1879, m. Madeline 
Edith Ash. Educ: Haileybury College. Attach- 
ed 29th Lancers 1915-17 ; Staff Captain 
Indian Cav. Brigade, 1917-19. Twice men- 
tioned in despatehes. Address : C/o Turner 
Hoare and Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

ASTON, Arthur Henry Southcote, M.a. 
(Oxon) ; Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind. 6. 4 July 1874 m. to Lilian, d. of the 
late Col. A. B. Savile. Educ.: Harrow School, 
Balliol (Allege, Oxford, Joined Lincoln's Inn ; 


called to the Bar; read in Chambers with H* 
Tindal Atkinson, £)q., and G. B. Lowndes, 
Esq., practised as a Barrister, Bombay High 
Court, 1902 ; Thiblic Prosecutor in Sind, 1906 ; 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. 1906; 
Acting Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind, 1920-23. Publications: Joint Editor 
Starling’s Indian Criminal Law (8th Edition); 
Editor (9th Edition). Address: Judicial 
Commissioner’s Bungalow, Karachi. 

ATKINSON, Major-General Sir Edwin 
Henry De Vere, K.B.E., (1921) ; C.B. (1918); 
C.M.G. (1917) ; C.T.E., (1913) ; Belgian Order 
of the Crown, 3rd Class; Belgian War C^ross; 
Legion of Honour, 3rd Class; French War 
Cross ; Military Order of Avis (Grand Oflftcer); 
B.E. Master-General of Supply, Army Head- 
quarters, India, since April 1924 ; b. 19 Feb. 
1867. s. of late E. F. T. Atkinson, C.I.E, 
I.C.S. m. 1896, Etheldred, d. of E. Steward, 
Winton House, Bichmond, Surrey, one «. 
three d. Educ. : Charterhouse ; Boyal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich. Obtained com- 
mission in the Boyal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich. Obtained commission in the Boyal 
Engineers, 1885; Capt. 1895; Major 1908; 
Lt.-Col., 1910; Col., 1914; Brig.-Gen., 1816; 
Maj.-Oen., 1919 ; served in Lushai Expedi- 
tion, 1889 ; Chin-Lushai Expedition, 1889-90 
Zhob Valley Expedition, 1890 ; Instructor In 
Fortification at the B.M.A. Woolwich, 1896- 
99; Principal, Thomason Civil Engineering 
College, Boorkee, 1901-15 ; European War 
(C.B.E. 38th Division, France ; Chief Engineer, 
1st Army Corps, British Armies in France; 
Chief Engineer, 1st Army, British Armies in 
France), 1916-19 ; Mesopotamia (Chief Engi- 
neer, G.H.Q. ; G.O.C. 6th Division (temp.); 
Adviser to Minister of Communications and 
Works, Iraq Government) 1919-21; Dlrec-n 
tor of Military Works, and Engineer-in-Chief, 
Army Headquarters, India, 1921-24. Ad- 
dress : Army Headquarters, India, Simla. 

AYYAB, Tiruohandaran Vaidtanatha 
Sebhagiri, B.A., B.L., Member, Legislative 
Assembly, b. September 1860. Educ : at 
Trlchln^oly and Madras. Vakil, High 
Court, I^w Professor, Mem. of Senate for 
20 years, Judge, High Court (retired 1920). 
President of numerous institutions in Madras 
connected with Social Service; represented 
Madras Unlv. on the local Legislative Council 
for 5 years before 1913. Address : Goverdhan, 
Kilpauk, Madras. 

BABEB, SHUH SHERE JANQ BAHiDOOR 
Bana, General of the Nepalese Army,G.B.E.; 
(Hon.Mil.) cr. 1919; K.C.S.l. (Hon.)cr. 1919; 
K.C.I.E. (Hon.) cr. 1916; b. 27 January 1888 ; 
2nd 8. of Maharaja Sir Chandra of Nepal ; m. 
1903, Deva Vakta Lakshml Devi ; 2 c. 2 d. 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
since 1903 ; was present at the Delhi Corona- 
tion Durbar, 1903 ; visited Europe, T908; was 
in charge of shooting arrangements during 
King George's shoot in Nepal Teral, 1911 ; 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector- 
General of Nepalese Contingents in India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially ; 
thankc of CommanderB-.in-Chief in India; 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., for Meritorious Service; 
received the 1st class Order of the Star 
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of Nepal with the title of Supradlpta 
Manyabara, 1918; tbetHanksof the Nepalese 
Goverpmeht and a Sword of Honour) ; 
European War (WasiriBt» Field Force, 
1917) Despatches; special mention by 
Gommander'in-Chief in India and Governor- 
General in Council ; the Nepalese Military 
Decoration for bravery ; the British War 
and Victory Medals); at Army Headquarters, 
India, as Inspector- General of Nepalese Con- 
tingent during Afghan War, 1919; (Despatches 
G.B.E. ; India General Service Medal with 
Clasp). In memory of his son Bala Slnim 
Shere supplied (1921) Pokhara, a hill-stafion 
in Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a cost 
of over Bs. 1,00,000. Addregg : Baber Mahal 
Katmandu, Nepal, via India. 


d. of Maj.-Geiil. Edmeades of Nurstead 
Court, Kent, Educ,: Tonbridge School, 
Trinity Coll., Oxford. Addrest: Barrage 
Revenue Office, Karachi. 

BALBAMPUR, MAHARAJA PATBSHWARI PRA- 
SAD Singh Saheb, minor under guardian- 
ship of the Court of Wards, United Provin- 
ces. b2 Jan. 1914. Addregg: Balrampur. 

BANATVALA,C0L.BIR hormabjeb Bptiljhe. 
Kt.(1920); C.8.I., 1917; I.M.S.(retd.) b, 20 
Oct. 1869. First Commission, 1884 ; military 
duty until 1893 ; served Burma 18^89 ; 
Medal with 2 clasps, Lushal Expedition, 
1891-92 ; Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
and Prisons, Assam, 1914-19, Addregg : 
Mount Villas, Bandra, Bombay. 


BAGOHI, Satischanpra , B.A., LL.D., Bar-at* 
Law; I^incipal, University Law College, 
Calcutta; 6. Jan. 1882; Educ.: Santipur 
Municipal School, Calcutta; St. John’t 
College, Cambridge, B.A., Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1901 ; B.A., LL.B., Cambridge and 
Dublin; LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin, 
1907; Fellow, Calcutta University, 1909; 
Tagore Professor of Law, 1916: called to 
Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907. Addrm: Principal’s 
Quarters, Darbhanga Buildings, University 
Law College. Calcutta. 

BAIG, Sm Abbas Ali, K.C.I.E., (1917) 

C.8.1.,B.A., LL.D. m. Ist Ayesha, d. of 
Shaikh Mira of W'al {died)\ 2nd 1901, 
Allla, d. of Shaikh Ali Abdulla. Educ: 
Wilson College; Dy. Educational Inspector, 
Hindustani Schools, Bombay Presidency, 
1882’ Dewan, Janjira State, March 1886 to 
March 1890 ; admitted to the Statutory 
Civil Service 1890: Asstt. Coll, and Magte., 
1890-92: on special duty In the Junagadh 
* State, January to April 1898; offd. as 4th 
Presidency Magte., April 1893 ; appointed 
Oriental Translator to Government, June 
1893; Reporter on the Native Press. 
Registrar of Indian Publications; Secretary, 
Civil and Mil. Examination Boards, 1894-1906: 
appointed Dewan of Junagadh State, July 
1906 to 1910; Talukdari Settlement Officer, 
July 1906; Member of the Council of 
InSa, June 1910-17; LLJD., Glasgow, 1912^ 
Commissioner of Income-tax, 1915-17; Repre 
sented Bombay Univ. at the Congress of 
Universities of Empire. 1912; on Special 
political duty in Egypt in connection with 
the war, 1914-15 ; Vice-President, Council 
of India. 1916-17. Addregs: The Paiagoii 
Clifton, Bristol, i;n gland, and National Liberal 
Club, London. 

BAJPAl, Pandit Sankata Prasada, Rai 
Bahadur, B.A., Zemindar and Banker. 
Nov. 18, 1886. m. Sbrlmati Sumltra Devi. 
Educ. Canning College, Lucknow, Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Elected Member; ! 
Benares Hindu University in 1917 ; Elected 
Hon. Secy., Kheri Dist. Board, 1918 ; Ap- 
pointed Hon. Magistrate, 1918: Elected Chair- 
man, Lakhimpur Municipality, 1J19, and 
Member of the imperial Leedslative Assembly, 
1920. Addregg : Lakhlmpore, Kheri (Ondh). 

BAKER, Charles Maurice, b. A. (Oxon.), 
C. 1. E., I.C.S. b. S March 1872. m. Mabel, 


banerjeb, mahendranath, 0.I.B. (1921). 

B.A. (Cal.), M.R.C.S. (England), I.B. A. (Lcmd^), 
Prlnc. Carmichael Mwical Coll., Calcutta, 
since 1916, b. Sept. 1856. Edue. : Presy. Ccdl., 

St. Xavier's Coll, and Medical ^11., Calcutta 
Edinburgh Univ., and King’s (Toll. London 
Resident Medical Officer, R. Free Hospital, 
London, 1883-85; Lecturer ol Medicine: 
Calcutta Med. Sch., 1890-1915; Additional 
member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1916 ; Senior 
I’liysician, Albert Victor Hospital, 1900-19; 
Consulting Physician since 1919. Member 
of the State Med., Faculty of Bengal ; Fellow 
and Member of Senate of Calcutta Univ.: 
Member of Sanitary Conference, Simla, 1919; 
President, Ayurvedic Committee lately 
appointed by Government of Bengal, 
Addregg: 32, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

BAN Ell JT, Sm Albion Rajkumar, Kt. (1925) 
I.C.S., C.S.T. (1921), C.I.E., 1911, Dewan of 
Mysore (1922). ^.Bristol, 10 Oct. 1871.W. 1898, 
d.oi SirKrislina Gupta. Educ.: Calcutta Uni- 
versity, Balliol College, Oxford; M. A., 1892. 
Entered I.C.S., 1896 ; served as district officer 
in the Madras Presidency; Dlwan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1916 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Officiated as Dewan of 
Mysore, 1919. Retired from the I.C.S. and 
appointed Dewan, May 1922. Awarded I 
class title “ Rajamantradhurlna ” of Ganda- 
bherunda Order, with Khillats by H, H, The 
Maharaja in open Durbar, Got. 1928, 
Addregg: “ Ballahroole," High Ground, 
Bangalore. 

BAPTI8TA, JofEPH, Bar-at-Law; 5. 17 
March, 1864. Educ.: St. Mary’s School, Bom- 
bay; Coll, of Science, Poona: Cambridge 
University. L.C.E. (Bom.), B.A. and LL.B. 
(Cantab.) : has taken a prominent part in the 
Indian labour movement. Delegate to the 
I.a.bour Conference, (Geneva, 1924. Preside^, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1925. PttWi- 
caiion : Lectures on Roman Law, Government 
I^w School, Bombay: Commercial Laws 
of the World (Indian) Section. Addregg: 
Matharpacady, Bombay. 

BARIA, cafcain (Hon.) his Hiohnbbb Ma» 

HARWAL SHRl SiR RANGITBINBJI, BAJA OF : 
K.C.S.I. (1922); 5. 10 July 1886; two e. one 
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d, Bdue . : Bajkumar College, Bajkot ; 
Impertal Cadet Corps, Dehia Dun, and in 
England. Served in European War, 1914-16 
and in the Afghan War, 1910. Boy Scouts 
Commissioner for Northern Division, Bombay 
Presidency: Address; Devgad Barla, via 
Piplod (B. B. & C. I. By.), Bombay. 

BABNABDO, Febderiok Adolphus Flemiho, 
C.I.E., C.B.E., M.A., B.Sc., M.D., M.B.C.P. 
F.B.C.S. (Edinburgh) Colonel, Indian Medi- 
cal Service. Principal, Medical College, Calcutta 
and Professor of Medicine ; Superintendent, 
Medical College Hospitals; Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine, Calcutta UniversJtv. 6. 
4 June 1874. s. of the late George Charles 
Ferdinand Bamardo. m. 1910, Violet Kath- 
leen Ann, d. of the late Henry Teviot Kerr, 
of Monteviot, Darjeeling, Educ : Edinburgh 
University (M.A., B.Sc.), M.B. 1899, F.B.C.S. 
1912, M.B.C.P. 1913. Besident Surgeon 
Simmon Memorial Ho^ital, Edinburgh, 1899 , 
Besident Surgeon, victoria Hospital for 
Children, (Stepney, 1899. Fife and Forfar 
Light Horse. Served 8. Africa 1900-2 and 
ClvU Surgeon (Queen’s Medal with three 
clasps ; King's Medal with two clasps), late 
Surgeon Captain, 2nd Country of London 
Yeomanry, King’s Coronation 1902. Served 
Somaliland 1903-4 (medal with two clasps). 
Entered Indian Medical Service, Lieut. 1902 ; 
Capt. 1905; Major 1913; Brevet Lt. Col. 
1916 ; and Col. 1917. Hon. Magte. and 
Justice of the Peace, Bombay 1916 ; Ag. 
Asstt. Commissioner and Dist. Surgeon, 
St. John Ambulance Brigade 1916, Hon. 
Associate, St. John Ambulance Association 
1917. Assistant Director of Medical Services 
(Embarkation) Bombay 1917 ; served Meso- 
potamia (1916) ; East Africa (1917) ; and 
Afghanistan (1918) ; mentioned in Despatches. 
Assistant Director of Medical Services (Dis- 
tribution), A.H.Q., Simla 1918-19; Civil 
Surgeon, Simla, 1920-21. Publications: 
Many Contributions to Medical Literature. 
Address : Medical College, Calcutta. 

BABNE, Bpv. George Duksford, M.A. 
(Oxon), C.I.E. (1923), O.B.E. (1919); V.D. 
(1923) ; Principal, Lawrence Boyal Military 
School, Sanauar, and Chaplain, Bengal 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, b. May 6, 
1879. m. Dorothy Kate Akerman. Educ.: 
Clifton College and Oriel Coll., Oxford. Asstt. 
Master, Summerf.elds, Oxford, 1902-08; 
Curate of Christ Church, Simla, 1908-10; 
Chaplain of Slalkot 1910 ; Chaplain of Hydera- 
bad, Sind, 1913 ; and Asstt. Chaplain of 
Karachi 1911-12. Address: Sanawar, Simla 
HUls. 

BABNES, Hebbeb' Charles, C.I.E. (1919), 
Indian Civil Service, b, 80 May 1870. Educ. : 
Westminster School. Christ Church, Oxford, 
M.A. Address: Gauhati, Assam. 

BABODA, H.H. Maharaja Oaekwar Sir Sataji 
Bao III., O.G.8.1. (1881) ; G.C.I.E. (1919) ; 
b. 10 March, 1868; m. 1st., 1881, Chimna- 
tiai Maharani : 2nd, 1885, Chimnabai Maha- 
rani II., 0.1. ; one «. one d. Educ. /Maha- 
raja’s School, Baroda. Succeeded, 1876. 
Invested with powers, 1881, Publications . 
^^Faxhine Botes” and “From Caesar to 
. Sultan.” Address Baroda. 


BABBOB, Claud Alexander, C.S.l (1921); 
O.T.E. (1911); C.y.O. (1922); F.B.G.S. 
Financial Commissici^er, Pjnjab, since 1924 ; 
b. 22 December 1871 : s. of Col. W. Barroni 

B. S.C. ; w. 1912, Ida Mary, e. d. of Major- 
General Sir B. H. Ewart, K.C.M.Gm C.B., 
one s. Educ. : Grammar School and Univer- 
sity, Aberdeen ; Clare College, Cambridge. 
Entered I.C.8., 1890 ; C3hlef Secretary, Punjab 
Government, 1912-16 ; Chief Conomissioner, 

> Delhi, 1918-24 Address : — ^Lahore. 

BABBOW, General Sir George de Stmons, K. 

C. B.er.l919; K.C.M.G.,cr.l918 ; C.B.,1916, 
G . 0 . C . Eastern Command (1923) b . 26 October 
1864.m. 1902, Sybilia, d. of late Colonel G.Way, 
C.B.Entered Army,Connaught Bangers, 1884; 
Indian Staff Corps, 1886; D.A.Q.M.G., In- 
dia 1908;D.A.A.G., Staff Coilcge,1008; General 
Staff OfDcer, 1914; served Wasiristan, 1894-6; 
China, 1900 (medal with cla8p):European War, 
1914-18 (despatches 0. B., promoted Maj.- 
General), including capture of Jerusalem (K.C. 
M.G., K.C.B.); Commander Legion of Honour, 
1917. Order of the Nile, 1918. Afghan War, 
1919. G.O.C., Peshawar Dist. until 1922, 
A. G. in India (1922) Adre^ : Eastern Com- 
mand Headquarters, Naini Tal. 

BABTHE, Bt. Bev. Jean Marie ; Bishop of 
Paralais since 1914 ; 6. Letignan, Tarbes, 
1849. Educ.: St. Pe. Seminary. Bishop of 
Trichinopoly, 1890-1914. Agrees: Shem- 
baganur, Madras Presidency. 

DABUA, Bai Bahadur Dbvioharar, B.A.,B.L 
M.L.A., Tea Planter, b. 1864. Eauc. : City 
College, Presidency C!ollege and the General 
Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at jorhat re- 
tired from the Bar in 1917 ; Secretary, 
jorhat Barvaianik Sabha for nearly 1^ 
years since 1890; Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921 ; Hon. 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address : Jorhat, 
Assam. 

BEACHCBOFT, Hon. Mr. Justice Charies 

Porten; Puisne Judge, High Court, 

Calcutta, since 1916; b. 13 March 1871; 
4th son of late Francis Porten Beachcroft, 
Bengal Civil Service ; m. Elizabeth, d. of late 
A. E. Byles. Educ, : Bugby ; Clare College, 
Cambridge. Passed Indian Civil Service, 

1890 ; instant Magistrate and Collector, 
Bengal, 1892 ; Officiating District and Sessions 
Judge, 1900 ; District and Sessions Judge, 
1906 ; Officiating Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 
1912. Address : 4, Little Bussell Street, 

Calcutta. 

BEDI BAJA Sir Baba Gurbuksh Singh, Kt., 
cf. 1916 ; K.B.E. (1920) ; C.I.E., 1911 ; Hon. 
Extra Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab. 
b 1861 ; A Fellow of the Punjab and Hindu 
XJniversities ; was a delegate to the Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference in 1919. Address: 
Kallar, Punjab. 

BELL, Bobert Duncan, C.T^E., (19X9); 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, 
Development Department, b. 8 May 1878. 
Educ. : Heriot’s School, Edinburgh, and 
Edinburgh University, m. Jessie, d. of D. 
Spence, Esq. Appointed I.G.S., Bombay, 190^. 
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Secretary, Indian Industrial CommisHion, 

1916- 17, Controller, Industrial Intelligence. 

1917- 18, Controller, Oils and^ Paints, 1918-19, 
Director of Indust.ries, BSmbay, 1919-24. 
Address : C/o Grindlay <k Co., Bombay. 

BBNABES, H. H. Sir Prabhu Narayan 
Singh, Maharaja Bahadur op, Lt.-Coi.. 
L.L.D.; G.C.I.E. (1898), G.C.8.I. (1921 ); 
b. 26 November 1866 . S. uncle 1889. Address : j 
Port, Bamnagar, Benares State. 

BENJAMIN, Yen. T. Kuruvllla, B.A., Arch- 
deacon of Xottayam since July 1922. Former- 
ly Incumbent of Pro-Cathcdral, Kottayam, 
1896-1922 ; Acting Principal, C.N.I., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-18, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop's 
Commissary, 1923. Publications : (in Malaya- 
1am) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews ; 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians ; 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Editor of 
Treasury of Knowledge Family Friend. 
Address : Kottayam. 

BENZIGEE, Et. Eev. Aloysius Mart, O.C.D., 
Bishop of Qullon since 1906 ; b. Einsoedeln, 
Switzerland. 1864. Educ.: Frankfort; 
Brussels; Downside. Came to India, 1890; 
Bishop of Tabae, 1900; Address: Bishop's 
House, Qullon, Travancore. 

BEEKELEY-HILL, (Major) Owkn Alfred 
Eowland, M.A., M.B., Ch. B. (Oxon.), M.E. 
C.S. (Eng.), L.E.C.P. (London). Medlcnl. 
Superintendent, European Mental Hospital, 
Eanohi. b. 22 Deer. 1879. m. Kunhi- 
manny d. of Nellary Eamotti. Educ. atEugby 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital, london. 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907. Ser- 
ved throughout Great War (East African 
^Campaign); Mentioned in Despatches. Pw6- 
licatiom : Numerous articles in scientific 
journals. Address : Kanke (P.O.), Eanchi, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

BEETHOUD, Edward Henry, B.A. (Oxon), 
1898 ; Member, Council of State and Com- 
missioner of Excise and Inspector-General of 
Eegistration, Bihar and Orissa, b. 13 Serjt. 
1876. m. Phyllis Hamilton Cox. Educ. at 
Uppingham and New College, Oxford. Asstt. 
Magte., Joint Magte. and Magic, and Collector 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa since 1900. 
Address: Patna. 

BBSANT, Annie ; President, Theosophical 
Society and of National Home Eule League, 
author and lecturer on religious, philosophical, 
political, and scientific subjects ; General 
Secretary, Indian National Convention ; b. 
1 October 1847 ; d. of William Page Wood and 
Emily, d. of James Morris; m. 1867, Eev. 
Frank Besant {d. 1917), Ylctir of Sibsey, Lin- 
colnshire ; legally separated from him, 1873 ; 
one 8. one d. Educ,: privately in England, Ger- 
many, France; Joined the National Secular 
Society, 1874 ; worked In the Free Thought 
and Eadical Movements led by Charles Brad- 
laugh, M.P. ; was co-editor with him of the 
National Eeformer, Member of the Fabian 
Society, Member of the London School Board, 
1887-90; Joined the Theosophical Society in 
1889 ; became a pupil of Mme. Blavatsky ; 
elected Its President in 1907, 1914 and 1923 . 
Founded 1898 the Central Hindu College at 


Benares; 1904, the Central Hindu Girls’ SchooU 
Benares ; is on Court Council and Senate of 
Benares Hindu Unlv., and on Council and Se- 
nate of the National University; given Hon. 
D. L., Benares Hindu University, 1921. in re- 
cognition of unique services; Elected Pre- 
sident of the Indian National (Congress, 1917- 
18 : Editor of The TheosophUi, monthly ; The 
Adyar BulUHn, The Young Ciiiun, monthly, 
and Editor of JSetv Indian daily and weekly. 
Address: Adyar, Madras. 

BHABHA, HORMASJI Jehangib, M.A., J.P., 
and Hon. Pres. Magte., Director of Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co. ; Memberof 
Council of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. Memberof Committee of David Sas- 
soon Eeformatory Institution, Fellow of the 
Bombay, Madras and Mysore Universities. 
b. 27 June 1852. Educ. : Elphinstone College 
and in England, Asstt. Professor, Elphinstone 
College, 1874-76 ; Vice- Principal and Professor 
of L(^ic and Ethics, Central Collie, 
Bangalore. 1876 ; Principal, Maharaja*a 
College, Mysore, 1884; Education Secretary 
to Government, Mysore, 1890; Inspector- 
General, Education, Mysore, 1896-1909, 
Munir-ul-Tallm (Mysore) 1909. Publications: 
Special Eeport on Manual Training in Schools 
of General Education ; Eeport on the educa- 
tion of Parsi boys, 1920, and a visit to 
Australian Universities, 1923. Address: 31, 
Pedder Eoad, Bombay. 

BHANDAEI, SIR GOPAL DAS, KT., EaI 
Bahadur <1907); Kaiser-i-Hlnd Gold Medal 
(1916); M.B.E. (1919); C.I.E. (1921); 
M.L.C. (1024): Advocate, High Court ; b. June 
1869, Educ: Government College, Lahore; 
Elected Member, Amritsar Municipal Com- 
mittee, 1889-1902. Nondnated member, 1902, 
to the present date. Chairman, Finance 
Committee for 30 years. First non-official 
President, Municipal Com., elected March 
1921; elected second time June 1922. 
Member, Sanitary Board, Punjab, 11 years’; 
Member, All-lndJa Sanitary Conferences, 
Punjab, Madras, and Lucknow. Special 
Commr. twice ; Lahore Conspiracy cases, 1916- 
17. Member, Iniperial Police Selection Board, 
October 1922. President, Hindu Sabha, 
Amritsar; His Majesty’s Guest Delhi Durbar 
1931 ; Member, Executive Committee, D.A.V. 
College, I.ahore, Chairman, Board of Directors. 
Punjab National Bank ; Member and Punjab 
representative, Imperjal Malaria Conference, 
September 1908, President, Managing Coun- 
eli, Hindu College, Amritsar ; Provincial 
Darbari 1012-13 ; elected for the third 
time President, Municipal Committee, Amrit- 
sar, May 1025. Publications : Malaria, 
booklet, 1908 ; Town-planning ; Milk ; Sani- 
tary Conditions in boys* and girls’ schools in 
India, etc. Address : President, Municipal 
Committee, Amritsar. 

BHAEATPUE, MAHARAJA OP, Lt.Col. H.H. SRI 
Maharaja Bburndra Sawai Kibbrn Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, b. 4 October 1809. 
s. of Maharaja Earn Singh; m. sis. of H. H. 
the Eaja of Farid kot. Eavc. : Mayo College, 
Ajmer and Wellington. Address : Bharatpur, 
Bajputana. 
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' BHABOAVA, Bai Bahadub Pandit Jawahab 
1«AL, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, High Court, Lahore. 
6. lat Oct., 1870. m. d. of L. Madan Lai Bhar- 
gava of Bewari. Educ.: Sirsa M.B. School. 
Bewari M. B. School, Lahore Mission Coll., 
Lahore. Government Coll, and Law School. 
President, Bar Association, Hissar ; got 
Durbai Medal and War Loan San ad ; 

' acted as Secretary, India War Belief Fund, 

• The Aeroplane Fleet Fund, King Edward 
Memorial Fund; was elected member, Pun- 
jab Legislative Council, 1916-20 ;jiand Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1921-23. Life member, St. 
John Ambulance Association and Chairman, 
District Centre at Hissar. Address : Hissar 
(Punjab). 

BHAVNAGAB, H. H. MahabaJA Kbishna 
KDMAB SINHJI, Mahabaja OF ; b. 19th May 
1912, 8, father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavslnhji Takhtasinhji, E.G.S.I., July 
1019. 2^uc. ; Harrow, England. Address : 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL, H.H. Kawab Sultan Jbhan Bequm, 
Bbgum of, C.I.. cr, 1911 ; G.C.S.I., cr 1910, 

G. C.I.B., cr. 1904, G.B.E., cr. 1918, b. 9 July 
1868 ; 8. mother, H. H. Nawab Shah Jehan 
Begum, G.C.8.I., C.I., 1901 ; m. 1874, Ahmed 
All Khan, two a. Eight in lineal descent from 
the famous Dost Mahomed Khan, founder of 
the dynasty. Address : Bhopal, Central 
India. 

BIGGS, Albert Ashlbt, Member of Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers (Member of Council 
and Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
in India), Member of Institution of Engineers, 
India (Member of Council), b. 1872. m. Edith 

‘ Helen Poliak Educ. : Blundells, Tiverton, 
Devon; University College, Bristol; Techni- 
cal Training, Stothert and Pitt, Bath. Ass- 
istant to Chief Engineer, London and India 
Docks .Joint Committee ; Asstt. Engineer, 
S. M. Kailway; Executive Engineer, Madras 
Famine Feeder Lines ; Besident Engineer 
and H. B. M. Consul, Mormugao, Portuguese 
India; Ch. Engineer, M. & S. M, Kailway; 
Agent, M. & S. M. Kailway. Address: 

Kostrevor,” Teynampet, Madras. 

BIKAHEK, Maharajah of, Major-Genebal 

H. H. Maharajadhiraj Kaj Kajeshwar 
Nabendba Shirohani Maharajah Sri Sir 
Ganqa Singhji Bahadur, G.C.S.I., cr. 1911 ; 
G.C.I.B., cr. 1907 ; K.C.S.I., cr. 1904 ; K.C. 

I. K., cr. 1901; G.C.V.O., or. 3 919, G.B.E., 
(Military Division), 1921 ; K.C.B., cr. 1918 ; 
A.-D.-C. ; Crand Cordon ot the Order of the 
Nile, cr. 1918 ; Hon. LL.D., Cambridge 
and Edinburgh ; Donat of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England ; son of 
MaharaJ Sri Lall Singhji Bahadur and adopted 
son of his own elder brother Hie late Highness 
Maharajah Sri Dungar Singhji Bahadur; 
bom 3 October 1880 ; educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, m. 1897 ; is one of the Kuling 
Princes of India (succeeded Slst August 1887) 
and is entitled to a salute of 19 guns. Two 
sons, one daughter, one grandson, one 
grand-daughter. Invested with full 
ruling powers, 1898, granted Hon. Commis- 
sion of Major in the British Army, 1900, and 
attached to 2nd Bengal Lancers; promoted 
Lt.-Ool., 1909; Col., 1910; Major-General, 1917; 


served with BrltisKArmy in China in command 
of Bikaner Camel Corps, 1901, (medal, des- 
patches, K.GJ.B.) ; served European War, 
1914-16 In France and In Egypt idemtehes 
France and Egypt, K.O.B.). Maior-(?eneral, 
1914 Bronze Star Grand Gordon of the Order 
of the Nile G.B.E. (Military Division). Award, 
ed gold medal (Ist Glass) of Kalser-i-Hind for 
public service In India during Great Famine 
of 1899-1900; attended the Coronation of 
King Edward VII, 1902, and of King George 
7, 1911 ; Hon. A.-D.-C. to H. K. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1902 ; A.-D.-C. to H. I. M. 
the King Emperor since 1910. Was selected 
as one of the three Kepresentatlves of India 
at the Imperial War Cabinet and Conference, 
1917. Keceived the Freedom of the Cities 
of London, Edinburgh, Manchester and 
Bristol. Was selected again as one of the 
two Kepresentatlves of India at the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and the Peace Conference, 
J9I9. Elected Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, 1921, and re-elected In 1922 
and continued as such In 1923 and 1924. 
Represented the Ruling Princes of India for 
the third time at the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, 1924. Is a Patron of the Benares 
Hindu University and Sri Bharat Dharm 
Muhamandal, Benares, a Vice-President 
of the East India Association, London ; 
the Royal Colonial Institute, London ; the 
Indian Gymkhana Club, London ; the Indian 
Army Temperance Association, Simla; 
a member of the General Council of 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and of the Managing 
Committee, Mayo College ; General Council, 
Daly Coll., Indore; the first Member of the 
Indian Red Cross Society ; the Benares Hindu 
University Court. Is a Freemason, l^t 
Master of Lodge“Bajputana,”Abu;a past IFy. 
Dist.Grand Master of the Dist. Grand Lodge, 
Bombay ; Founder and Scribe E of the Royal 
Arch Chapter ** Sir Ganga Singh,” Abu; 
holds the rank of the Past District Grand 
Scribe Nehemiah in the Dist. Grand Chapter 
of Bombay ; Mem. of Royal Arch Chapter, 
Ajmer and the Phulklan Lodg^ Patiala. 
Meir- Apparent : Captain Maharaj Kumar Sri 
Sadul Singhji Bahadur, G.V.O., b. 7 Septem- 
ber 1902, second son Maharaj Sri Bljey blnghjl 
Bahadur, b. 29 March 1909. Grandson 
Bhanwarji Sri Kami Singhji Bahadur, b, 
21 April 1924. Address : Bikaner, Rajputana. 

BILGRAMI, Sybd Hosbain, Nawab, Iicadul 
Mule, Bahadur, C.S.I., 1908; b. ^a, 18 
October 1842 ; s. of Syed Zainuddln Hossaic 
Khan Bahadur of the Uncovenanted Civil 
Service, Bengal; m, let, 1864, wife died 
1897 ; m. 2nd, Edith Boardman, I.S.A. 
(Lond.), M.D. ; four s. one d, Educ, : Presi- 
dency College^ Calcutta. Professor of .Drabic, 
Canning College, Lucknow, 1866-78 ; Private ; 
Secretary to H. E. Sir Salar Jun^ till bis : 
death ; Private Secretary to H. H. the Nizam; i 
Director of Public Instruction of H. H. the i 
Nizam's Dominions; Member of the Legis- 
lative Council, Member of the Universities 
Commission, 1901-2 ; retired 1907 ; Member of 
Council of Secretary of State for India, 1907-09; 
Publications : Life of Sir Salar Jung ; Lectures 
and addresses: (in collaboration) Historical 
and Descriptive Sketch of His Highness 
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the Nhsain's Dominions, 2 vols. Addm* * 

“ Booklands/’ 6alfaw> Hyderabad, 
Deocan. 

BiLIMOHIA, ARBASHtB jAMSirfisB, B.A., J.Pm 
b. 18 September 1864. Sduc, : Cbandanwady 
, HIph School and Blphlnstone College,Bombay. 
Joined Messrs. Tata, in 1884. Addrest : 
Tata, Ltd., London. 

BINNING, Sir Arthur Wiluam, Kt. (1916), 
Merchant in Eongoon; b, 5 August 1861 ; 
«. of Eobert Binning, Glasgow; unmarried, 
Edwi Glasgow Academy. Address: Eangoon, 
Burma. 

BIEDWOOD, Jibld-Marshai Sir William 
Eiddbll, G.C.B.. 1923; Ist Bt., cr. 1919; 

G. C.M.G., cr. 1919; K.C.B., cr. 1917; K.C.S.I., 
cr. 1915; K.C.M.G., cr. 1914; G.B., 1911; 
A.D.C. General; C.I.E., 1908; D.S.O.,1908; 
Commander-In-Chief, India, 1926; Member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General ; and Member of the Council of 
State 1925, 6. 13 Sept. 1866 ; «. surv. «. of late 

H. M. BIrdwood, C.S.I., J.P., M.A., LL.D- 
(Cantab.), late Judge of High Court and 
Member of Council, Bombay; I.C8. ; m. 1894, 
Jeannette Hope Gonvllle, e.d. of Col. Sir B. P. 
Bromhead, C. B., 4th Bart., of Thurlby Hall, 
Lincoln. Edvc. : Clifton College ; E.M.C. 
Sandhurst. Lieut., 4th Batt. Boyal Scots 
Fusiliers, 1883 ; 12th Lancers, 1885 ; 11th 
Bengal Lancers, 1886; Gen.. 1917; Field 
Marshal 1925 ; Adjutant, Viceroy’s Body- 
guard, 1898 ; Brig. Major, S. Africa, 1899 ; 
D.A.A.G., 8. Africa, 19on ; Military Secretary 
to Com.-in-Chief,8. Africa (Lord Kitchener), 
1902; A.M.S. and Persian Interpreter 
to Com.-in-Chief, India, 1902; A.A.G. 
Headquarters, India, 1004 ; Military 
Secretary to Com.-in-Chief, India, 1906 ; 
Brigade Commander, 1909 ; Quarter-Master 
General in India, 1912; Seory. to Govt, of 
India, Army Deptt. and Member of Governor 
General’s Legislative Council, 1912-14; 
G.O.C. Australian Imperial Force, 1915-20 ; 
A.D.C. to the King, 1900-11; A.D.C. 
General to the King, 1917-22; served Hazara, 
1891 (medal with clasp) ; Isazai, 1892 ; 
N.-W. Frontier, India, 1897-98 (medal, two 
clasps); Tirah, 1897-98 (despatches, clasp); 
S. Africa, 1899-1902 (severely wounded), 
despatches 6 times, brevets of Major and 
Lieut.-Col., Queen’s Medal, 6 clasps, King’s 
medal, two clasps ; Chief Staff Officer, 
Mohmand Expedition, 1908 (despatches, 
medal and clasp, D. S. 0.) ; served in 
command of detached landing of Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps above 
Gaba, Tepe, European War, 1914-18 
(wounded, despatches, Commander-In-Chief, 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force and 
Commander, Dardanelles Army, 1915-16 ; 
Commandant, Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps and Australian Forces, France, 
1916-18; G.C.M.G.; Eising Sun of Japan ;| 
Tower and Sword of Portugal s Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honour, Croix de Guerre : 
Grand Officer of the Crown, B^jglum ; Croix 
de Guerre, Belgium); commanded, 5th Army, 
France. 1918-19; Colonel, 12th Lancers. 1920; 
(General, Commonwealth of Australia Military 
Forces, 1920 ; LL.D., Cambridge, 1919 ; 
LL.D., Melbourne (Victoria) and Sydney 


(N.S.W.), 1920; FeUow, Boyal Colonial 
Institute, Acting Commander-In-Chief, India, 
1924 ; General Officer Commandlng-in-Chief, 
Northern Command November 1920-24 . Heir : 
Captain Christopher Bromhead BIrdwood, 
11th P. W. 0. Lancers. Address : 
Eawalpindi. 

BLACKETT, SIR Basil Phillott, K.C.B., cr. 
1921; C.B., 1916; Finance Member, Govern- 
ment of India, Nov. 1922. b. 1882 ; s. of late 
Eev. William Eusseil Blackett. M.A., Vicar 
of Holy Wnity Church, Nottingham, 1886-91; 
in. 1920, Beatrice, d. of late Edward H. Bon- 
ner, New York. Educ. : Marlborough ; Dnl- 
versity College, Oxford. M.A., Ist Class Lltt. 
Hum., 1904 ; entered Treasury , 1904 ; Secre- 
tary to Indian Finance and Currency Com- 
mission, 1913-14, and to Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, 1915; went on special mission to 
U.B.A. Government, October 1914, in con- 
nection with exchange problems arisl^ out 
of the war ; Member of Anglo-Freich Finan- 
cial Mission to U.S.A. which raised the Anwo- 
French Loan of 600,000,000 dollars, October 
1916 ; Member of National War Savings Com- 
mittee, 1916 ; Kepresentative of British Trea- 
sury, in U.S.A., 1917-19; Controller of 
Finance Treasury, 1919-1922. Commander 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, Officer 
of tlie Legion of Honour. Address : Delhi 
ajid Simla. 

BLAIE, Andrew Jambs Fraser, Director, 
“ The Statesman,” Calcutta ; Founded the 
Eastern Bureau, Limited, Calcutta, 1912 ; 
late Editor and Managing Director, The 
Empire, Commerce, The Empire Gazette, 
(daily and weekly newspapers published in 
Calcutta); b. Dingtwall, Eoss-shire, 30 Sep- 
tember, 1872; v,8. of late Andrew Blair, 
Hector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Mary 
Ann Campbell, d. of late Thomas Duff, Glas- 
gow ; TO. 1900, Constance, e. d. of Thomas 
Ibbotson ; one «. ooe d. Educ.: Glasgow High 
School. Engaged In journalism, since 1890. 
Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


BLATTEB, The Eev. EthelbErt, S.J., 
Ph.D. (1923), Prof, of Botany, St. Xavier s 
College, Bombay . b. 15 Dec. 1877. Educ. 
in Switzerland. Austria, Holland, France, 
England. Joined the Society of Jesus In 
1896; Professor of Botany, St. Xaviers 
College. Bombay, since 1903 ; Principal of the 
same College from 1919-1924; Fellow and 
Syndic, of the Bombay University since 1919. 
Publications : Bibliography of Indian Botany ; 
The Ferns of Bombay ; Natural Orders in 
Botany; The Palms ol British India and 
Ceylon ; The Flora of Aden ; The blora of the 
Indian Desert; Flora Arablca; P lowering 
Season and Climate ; Contributions to the 
Flora of Baluchistan. Bionomie der Palmen 
der Alton Welt ; numerous botanical papers 
in English and German Scientific Journals. 
AJAraaa' St. Xavlcr’s Collcge, Bombay. 


BLENKINSOP, EDWARD EGBERT Kaye, 
C I B (1911) ; Settlement Commissioner, 
Jaipur, 1923, b. 16 May 187^1 5 *. of Col. 
Blenkinsop ; i». Florence Edith, d. ot late 
Sir Stanley Ismay, K.O.S.I., three •. gjuc. : 
St. Paul’s School ; Christ’s College, Cambrid ge . 
Entered I,O.S., 1890; Settlement Officer, 
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1807 ; Depaty Oommlisioner, 1002; Ealier-I- 
Ht&d Modal, 1903 ; Oommiesloner of Bxcise, 
1006 ; Ohief Secretary to Chief Oomxnlseioner, 
1012-13. CommisBioner, 1916. Addtesi : 
Jaipur, Bajputana. 

BOILEAU, Colonel Commandant Guy 
Hamilton, C.B. (1919),C.M.O. (1917);D.8.0. 
(1916), Chief Engineer, Western Command, 
6. 27 Sep. 1870, m. Violet Mary (Fergueson). 
Edue. Christ's Hospital, E.M.A.. Woolwich. 
Active service W. Africa, 1892; Ghitral Belief, 
1895 ; China, 1899 ; Great War France, 1914- 
10; Afghan War 1910. Address: Quetta. 
BOMBAY, BISHOP OF, since 1908; Bt. Rev. 
Edwin Jakes Palmer : 0. s. of late Archdea- 
con Palmer of Oxford, and nsphm of 1st J^ord 
Selbome ; b. 10 Jan. 1869, m. 1012, Hazel, y. 
d. of Col. E. H. Hanning- liec, Blghton Manor, 
Alresford. Edue. Winchester and Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Ordained, 1896 ; Fellow. Balliol 
College, ^91 ; Tutor, 1893 ; Chaplain, 1896 ; 
Ex;«Tnining Chaplain to Bishop of Southwell, 
1890-1904 : to Bishop of Rochester. 1004-05 : 
to Bishop of Southwark, 1005-08. PvJblication : 
The Great Church Awakes (Longmans, Green 
& Co.). Address: Bishop's Lodge, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

BOSE, Sir BinN Krishna, K.C.I.E. (1920). 
£t. cr. 1907 ; C.I.E., 1898 ; M. A. ; Advocate 
in the Central Provinces, Vice-Chancellor, 
Hagpur University, b. 1861. Address : 
Nagpur, C. P. 

BOSE, Sir Jaoadis Chandra, Kt. er. 1917: 
CJ.E., 1903 ; C.8.T., 1911 ; M.A. (Cantab.), 
D. Sc. (Lond.) ; LL.D., F.E.S., Professor 
Emeritus of the Presidency College, Calcntta ; 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute ; 
b. 80 Nov. 1858 ; Educ, : Calcutta ; Christ's 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate t o International 
Scientifle Congress, Paris, 1900; scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907, 1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proo. Roy. Society.) Member 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation» 

, Learae of Nations PtUdieatums : Rraponse 
in the Living and Non-living ; Plant Response, 
Electro-physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, Vols. 
I and II ; Life Movements in Plants, Vols. 
IK and IV ; The Ascent of Sap ; The Physio- 
1(^F of Photosynthesis. Address : Bose Insti- 
tute, Calcutta. 

BOSE, SIR Kailas Chunder, Rai Bahadttr, 
Kt. cr. 1916, C.I.E., 1910 ; Kalser-l-Hlnd. 
1909 ; O.B.E. b. Deer. 26, 1850. Educ. Cal- 
cutta Training Academy, Calcntta Univer- 
sity and Medical College. Fellow, Calcutta 
University ; Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Congress: Fellow, R. Institute of Public 
HefUth ; Member, British Medical Associa- 
tion ; ex- Member of the Corporation of Cal- 
cutta and Hon. Presidency Magistrate: con- 
nected with many literary and scientific So- 
cieties of India and England and most of his 
contributions to the Medical Journals have 
been reproduced in the English and American 
Press. 2nd s. of late Babu Madhusan Basu. 
Address: 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 
BRADLEY-BIRT, Francis Bradley, B.A. 
(Oxon.), I.C.S., Collector of Calcutta; and 


Member, Legislatiw Assembly, b, 25 June 
1874. m. to Lady^orah Spencer Churdiill, 
d, of 8th Duke of Marlborough. Educ.: 
Brasenose Coli., Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1898; 
Inner Temple, 1896: Magte. and Collr., 
Hooghly, Mfdnapore, Khulna and Calcutta, 
Asst. Director, Local Resources, Mesom)* 
tamia with rank of Lt.-Col., 1918 ; attached 
to British Legation, Teheran, 1918-19 ; men- 
tioned in Dmpatebes 1919. PublicatioM : 

“ Ohota Nagpore ", *• The Story of an Indian 
Upland," " The Romance of an Eastern 
Capital" " Sylhet Thackeray,” " Through 
Persia,” ** Twelve Men of Bengal," " Bengal 
Fairy Tales". Address : United Service Club, 
Calcutta. 

BRAY, Sir Dents db Saumarbz, C.S.I. 
(1922); C.B.E., 1919; C.I.B., 1917; 

K.C.I.E., (1926); I.C.S. ; B.A.; Gold 

Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, 1912 ; Foreign 
Secretary (1920) , 6.28 Nov. 1876, m. Celestina 
d. of Lt.-Col. H. P. P. Leigh, C.I.E. Educ. : 
Real Gymnasium, Stuttgart, Blundell's 
School, Tiverton.* Balliol College. Taylorian 
Scholar, Oxford, 1898. Entered I.C.S., 
1898 ; servedin the Punjab, N.- W. F.-Province, 
Baluchistan, and with the Govt, of India ; 
Census Superintendent, Baluchistan, 1910 ; 
Dy. Secy., Foreign and Political De^., 1916; 
ofllg. Private Secretary to the Viceroy 1918. 
Joint Foreign Secy., 1919. PublicaHons : 
The Original Order of Shakespeare’s Sormets, 
Brahui Language, Life History of a Drahui, 
etc. Address: The Secretariat; Simla or 
Delhi. 

BRAY, Sir Edward Hugh. Kt., cr. 1917 ; 
Senior Partner, Gillauders, Arbuthnot A Co.; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; 
Member of Imperial Legislative CouncU; 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquartefl. 
b. 15 Apr. 1874; fn. 1912, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, Ist Bt. Edue. : Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. Address : 
Gillander House, Calcutta. 

BRAYNE, ALBERT FREDERIO LVOAS, M.A. 
(Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. 1923, Indian 
Civil Service, Financial Adviser, Posts and 
Telegraphs : offg. Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance, b. 1 April 1884, m. 1909 Mary e. d. 
of James Thomson, M.D. Irvine, Ajyrshire. 
Educ.: Irvine, Royal Academy, (Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint- 
ed I.O.S., Bombay, 1908 ; Assistant Collector, 
Satara, 1908-1913; Superintendent, Land 
Records, 1913-1916; Under Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments 1916-20. 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-28 attached to the Inchcape Committee 
on Retrenchment. Address: Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India. 

BROWN, PEROT, A.R.C.A. 1898; Indian 
Educational Service, 1899; Principal, Govern- 
ment School of Art, Calcutta, since 1909; h. 
Birmingham, 1871; m. 1908, d. of Lt.-Onl. Sir 
Adalbert Talbot, K.C.I.E. ; Edue.: Edward 
VI Grammar School and School of Art, 
Birmingham ; Principal, Mayo School of Art 
and Curator, Museum, lAhore, 1890-1909: on 
deputation, Assistant Director, Art Exhibi- 
tion, Delhi Durbar, 1002-03 ; OfneeMu-eharge 
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Art Section and Tru«Aee, Indian Museum, 
1010. IHMicaii(m: Picturesque Kepal, 1012 ; 
Indian Painting, 1017; in Sikkim 

1017 (2nd Edition, 1022); Indian Painting 
under the Mughals, 1024. Address: 28, 
Chowringhee, Cmcutta. 

BEOWN, The EE?. Aethub Ernest, M.A. 
(Cantab.), B.So. (London), C. 1. E. (1926), 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist), ft. 17 
May 1882. m. E. Gertrude Parsons, M.A. 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq., Pour Oaks, War- 
wickshire in 1908. Educ.: Stationer’s Com- 
pany’s School, Loudon ; Kingswood School, 
Bath (1895-1901), Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(Scholar). Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Ministry and joined Wesleyan College, Ban- 
kura in January 1906 ; became Principal 
in 1917 ; Nominated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921 ; General Superintendent, 
Wesleyan Mission in Bengal. Publication : 
Translation from Bengali of ‘ ‘ The Cage of 
Gold ” by Sita Devi. Address : Wesleyan 
College, Bankura, B. N. Ey. 

BUCK, Edward John, O.B.E. (1918) ; C.B.E. 
(1918) ; Eeuter’s Agent with Government of 
India and Director, Associated Press of 
India; late Vice-Chairman, Alliance Bank of 
Simla; Director, Associated Hotels of India 
and Borooah Timber Co. ft. 1862 ; m. Annia 
Margaret, d. of late General Sir E.M. Jennings, 
K. C. B. Educ.: St. John’s College, Hurst- 
pierpoint. Was in business in Australia, 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Duiferin’s Fund lor 28 years. Honorary 
Secretary, Executive Committee, " Our day *’ 
in India, 1917>18. Publication : ** Simla, 

past and present.” Address: Northbank, 
Simla. 

fiuCELAND, The Hon. Mb. Justice Philip 
Lindsay, Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 
1910. Educ.: Eton and New College, Oxford, m. 
Mary, d. of Livingstone Barday. Called to the 
Bar Inner Temple, 1896. Practised in High 
Court, Calcutta. PtMication .‘Text Book on the 
Indian Companies Act, 1913. Address: 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BUNBUEY, Evelyn James, B.A. (Oxon.), 
M.C., J.P., .Joint General Manager, Messrs. 
Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay. ft. 31 Oct. 1888. Educ; The Oratory 
School, Queen’s College, Oxford and Caen 
Univ., France. Joined Forbes, Forbes, 
Campbell & Co., Ltd. and came to Bombay in 
1912 ; served with Grenadier Guards in 1917 
and 1918 in France ending up as Captain. 
Address: Mount Ida, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

BUNDI, H. H. Maharao Eaja, Sir Eaghubir 
SiNQHJi Bahadur, G.O.S.I., 1919; K.C.S.I.1 
cr. 1897, G.O.I.E. cr. 1900, G.C.V.O. cr 
1911 ; ft. 26 Sept. 1869. S. I889. Address: 
Bundl, Eajputana. 

BUEDON, Ernest, B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E., (1921); 
Secretary to Government of India, Army 
Dept, 1922; Member, Legislative Assembly, 

’ m. l,oneA.2,Mary,d. of the Eev. W. Fair- 
weather, D. D., Kirkcaldy, ft. 27 Jan. 1881. 
Educ : Edinburgh Academy, Univ. Coll.. 
Oxford, Entered T.C.S. 1906,Financlal Under- 
Sec., Punjab Govt., 1911 ; Financial Under- 
Sec. toGovt. of India, 1914; Deputy Financial 
Adviser, Military Fhiance, 1916 ; Financial ' 


Adviser to G. 0. C. in C!hief, Mesoix)tamia 
Expedit. Force, 1918 ; Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, 1919. Address : ” Alderton.” 
Simla. 

BUBDWAN.Hon. Sir Buay Chard Mabiab 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of, O.OXE. 

(1924) ; K.C.S.I., cr. 1911 ; I.O.M., cr. 1909, 
F.E.G.S., F.E.S.A., F.R.CM., F.N.B.A., M.E. 
A.S. ; ft. 19 Oct. 1881; a Member of 3rd class 
in, Civil Division of Indian Order of Merit 
for conspicuous courage displayed by him in 
the Overtoun Hall, Calcutta, 7 Nov. 1908; 
adopted by late Maharafadldraja and suc- 
ceeded, 1887, being installed in independent 
charge of zamindaTi,1908 ; m. 1897, Eadharani 
(Lady Mahtab) of Lahore; a Member of 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1909-12 ; Bengal 
Legislative Council 1907-1918; Member, 
Beng. Executive Council, from Jan. 1919 to 
April 1024 ; Trustee of The Indian Museum, 
1008 ; President, Agri-HortlcultAral Society 
of India, ("alcutta, 1911-12 ; President of the 
British Indian Association, Calcutta, 1911-18 ; 
Trustee lof the Victoria Memorial. Calcutta, 
since 1914. Heir : Maharajadhiraja Kumar 
Uday Chand Mahtab, ft. 14 July 1906. Addresb : 
The Palace, Burdwan ; Bijay Manzil, Alipore, 
Calcutta, Tejvilash Palace, Kalna ; The 
Eetreat. Kurseong; Eose Bank, Darjeeling; 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U. P. 

BUEFOOT, Henry Franous, (Dayasagar) ft. 
March 1st, 1867 (Hastings). jSeoame a 
Salvation Army Offloez In 1885. Secretary 
for the Salvation Army's Publicity and 
Literary workin tlie Western India Territory. 
Arrived in Bombay from England in January 
1H87. m. Lieut. Je('ta Bai Galla Borsada 1890. 
Has held various appointments in N. 
India, Punjab, Eajputana, Gujarat and 
Tclegu country. Has edited the Gujarati 
Salvation Army periodicals for the past 15 
years. Author and translator of many Sal- 
vation Army songs and compiler of several 
song books in Gujarati, Hindi and Punjabi. 
Translator of “ The Doctrines of the Salvation 
Army” and “ Orders and Kegulations for 
Salvation Army Soldiers” and “ Orders and 
Kegulations for Salvation Army Officers” 
into Gujarati. Address: The Salvation 
Army Headquarters, Morland Eoad, Byculla, 
Bombay. 

BUTLER, His Excellency Sir Montagu, K.C.8.I., 
C.B., C.I.E., C.V.O., C.B.E., M.A., I.C.S., 

Governor of Central Provinces (1925). ft, 
19th May 1873. m. Ann, d. of the late Dr. 
George Smith, C.I.E., Educ. at Haffeyhury 
and Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, Fellow 1895, 
Hon. Fellow 1925. Served in the Punjab as 
Asstt. Commr. 1896, juur. sec. to Fin. Cominr. 
Nov. 1900, Asstt. Settl. Officer, 1902; Settl. 
Officer, Kotah State, 1904 : special duty under 
For. Dept., 1908 ; ditto under Financial 
Dept., 1909 ; Deputy Commr. Laliore district, 
1909 ; Dy. Sec. to Govt, of India (Home Dept.), 
1911 ; special duty as Jt. Sec. to Royal Oommn. 
on the Public Services in India, 1912-15 ; 
Deputy Commr, Attock District, 1915-19 ; 
ditto Lahore District, 1919. President, Punjab 
L^la. Council, 1921 ; Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
1922. President, Council of State, 1924. 
Address : (jk>V6inor’8 Camp, C.P. 
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BUTLEll, Sm (Sfenoeb) HASCoimT 

G.OJ.B. (1923); K.C.8J., er. 1911; 

0.8.L, 1909; O.I.E., 1901; I.C.S^ 

D. Lltt., LL.D., F.ll.G.S., F.Z.S., Governor 
of Burma since 1023. Hon. Life Member of 
the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. b. 1 Aug. 1869. m. 1894, Florence, d. of 
F. Nelson Wright; Educ: Harrow; Balllol 
College, Oxford ; Served as Secretary to Famine 
Commissioner ; Financial Secretary to Govern- 
ment; Director of Agriculture; JudicIlLl Sec- 
retary to Government ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Lucknow; Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General; Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of Burma, 191 5-17; Lieut.-Govemor and 
Govfimor of the U.P., 1918-1922. Address : 
Bangoon. 

OADELL, Patrick Bobebt, O.S.I., 1919; 
O.I.E., 1913; V.D.. Indian Civil Service; 
Commisr.ioner in Sind since 1925. h. 6 
May 1871. wi. in 1920, Agnes, d. of John 
Kemp, Bar-at-Law, London. Educ: Edin- 
burgh Academy ; Haileybury ; Balliol College, 
Oxford. Member of Oxford University 
Football XV., 1890-91 ; selected to play for 
South of England. Service in India since 
1891 ; served in Bombay Presidency and in 
Calcutta; Lieut.-Col. commanding 15th Bom- 
bay Battalion, Indian Defence Force ; Chief 
Secretary, Govt, of Bombay. Commissioner in 
Sind, 1919-20. Commissioner, Southern 
Division, Bombay, 1920-1922 ; Chairman, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1922 ; Tenm. Member 
of Council, 1924. Hon. Colonel ; Hon. A.D.C. 
to Viceroy. Address: Government House, 
Xarachi. 

CALCUTTA, Bishop of, Most Bev. Foss West- 
OOTT, D. D. b. 23 October 1863. s. of the 
Bt. Bev. B. F. Wcstcott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Edue. : Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Joined the S. P. G. 
IV^ion, Cawnpore, 1889. Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1905. Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan In India, 1919. Address : 
Calcutta. 

CALVERT, Hubert, B.Sc. (Tx)nd.), C.T.E,(192.5), 
M.L.A., I.C.S., Commissioner, Rawalpindi 
Division, b. 30 Nov. 1875. m. Oclanis, d, of 
late Edward O’Brien, I.C.S. Educ : Univ. 
Coll, and St. Thomas’ Hospital, London and 
King’s Coll., Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. 
1897 ; arrived India 1898 ; Asstt. Commr. and 
Deputy Commr. Special Duty in Western 
Thibet, 1906; Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
1916 to 1925; Member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1923-24); Fellow Punjab University. 
Publications: Laws and Princ^les of Co-opera- 
tion (2nd Ed. 1921); The Wealth and Wel- 
fare of the Punjab (1922); Co-operative Con- 
solidation of Holdings in the Punjab (Agric. 
Jour, of India); Progress in the Consolidation of 
Holdlngsin the Punjab(Progs, Indian Economic 
Assn.), Agricultural Co-operation in India, 
and The Higher Finance of Agricultural 
Co-operation in India (International Review 
of Agricultural Economics): Agricultural 
Co-operation in the Punjab ; The Reconstruc- 
tion of the Punjab; The Size and Distri- 
bution of Agricultural Holdings in the Punjab; 
pamphlets and irarious articles on 
economic subjects in the Bengal 


Economic Journll, Indian Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Bombay Co-operative Quarter^, etc. 
Address : Civil Secretariat, Lahore, l^jab. 

CAMPBELL, The HOK. MR. JUSTICE ARCHIBALD, 

B. A., Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore, b. 
18 Jan. 1877. w.to Violet, youngest d. of the 
late Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.S.I., Lt.-Govemor 
of Bengal. Educ. Harrow and Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. (Punjab) 1901 ; 
Asstt. Commr., Registrar, Chief Court, 1912 ; 
Otfg. Dist. and Sessions Judge, 1918 ; Addl. 
Judge, High Court, 1921 ; Permanent Judge, 
1925. Address : Lahore. 

CAMPBELL, Henry, Bar-at-Law (King’s Inn, 
Dublin), b. 29 March 1879. m. Miss Katherine 
Kippen. Honour man at the John Brooke 
Scholarship Examination; Ex-Chief Presidency 
Magistrate (Ag.) Bombay : Ex-Clerk of the 
Crown, Bombay ; late Prof. Govt. Law School, 
Bombay. Puhlicaticm: The Law of Land 
Acquisition in Briti^ India (Tripathi and Co.) ; 
Trading with the Enemy (Butterworth) ; 
The Law of War and Contract (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). Address : Datoobhoy Mansions, 
Mayo Road, Bombay. 

CAREY, SIR Willoughby Lanqer, Kt. 
(1924) ; Senior Resident Partner, Bird & Co. 
and F. W. Heilgers & Co. b. 12 Oct. 1875. m. 
Elizabeth Georgina Nott (nee Blackie). 
Educ : Wellington College. Came to India, 
1901 : Vice-President, Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 1922; President, 1923; Bengal 
Legis. Council, 1920-24 ; Panel of Dy. Presi- 
dents, 1923-24 ; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1924 ; 
Director, Imperial Bank of India, 1922-24, 
President, 1924 ; Member, E. I. Railway 
Advisory Board ; Commissioner of Port of 
Calcutta, Trustee of Victoria Memorial ; dUd l 
Member of Racial Distinctions Committee ; i 
1922. Member, Legislative Assembly, 1925. i 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CARR, Sir Hubert Winch, Kt. (1925) ; 
Managing Director, Balmer Lawrie <fe Co., ' 
Ltd. b. 1877. m. to Evelyn Margaret Bruce, : 
elder d. of Herbert Johnston, Esq., W. 8. 
Jldinburgh. Educ. The Abbey, Beckenham, 
Kent. Tea-planting in Assam, 1898-1901, 
thereafter joined Balmer Lawrie & Co., Cal- 
cutta ; became senior resident partner 1916 ; 
on boards of several public companies. 
Appointed President of European Association 
in 1922. Address : 7, Alipore Park, Calcutta, 

CASSELS, Maj.-General Robert Arohibald 

C. B., 1918, C.8.I., D.8.0, Commanding 
Peshawar District, b. 15 March 1876. Served in 
the European war, including Ejypt and Meso- 
potamia. Address : Peshawar, N. W. F. P. 

CASSON, The Hon. Herbert Alexv^deb, 
B.A. (Oxon)., C.S.I., I.C.S., President, 
Punjab Legislative Coimcil. b, 1867 ; m. 
Gertrude Bussell, d. of late Capt. A. Hamilton 
Bussell, of Heath House, Petersfleld. Educ, : 
Marlsborougb and Hertford College, Oxford. 
Address : 4, Egerton Road, Lahore. 

OAUMONT, Bt. Bev. Mqr. Fortunatus 
Henry, D.D., O.S.F.O. ; 1st B.O. Bishop of 
Ajmer, since 1918; h. Tours, 10 Deo. 1871. 
Educ. : Tours. Took bis vows, 1890 ; priest. 
1896; Joined Mission of Bajputana, 1897; 
Military Chaplain of Neemueh, 1900, and of 
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Mhow, 1901 ; Prefect Apostolic of the same 
Bfission, 1908. Addrest: Bishop’s House* 
Ajmer. * 

UHABiAN LALL, DiWAX, M.L.A., Member, 
Legislative Assembly, b. 1892. Educ. at 
Goovent of the Sacred Heart, Murree; Gordon 
Mission College, Kawalplndi ; Private 
Tutors at Folkestone, London and Paris. 
Joined the Middle Temple in 1910; finished 
his Bar Final in 1914; took Honours Degree, 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford. 
1917 ; spent 1918-1919 touring England in 
conneotion >vith the Home Buie Deputation 
headed by Mr. Tilak ; was appointed General 
Editor of Coterie, a London quarterly of Art 
and Literature ; returned to India in 1 920 ; 
joined the staff of the Bombay Chronicle as 
Asstt. Editor ; founded the All-India Trade 
Union Congress in 1920. Addre^ss: Lahore 
(Punjab.) 

CHAMNEY, Lt.-Col. Henry. C.M.G. 1900 ; 
Principal, Police Training College, Surdah; 
h. Shlllel^h, CO. Wicklow ; w. l8t,1907, Hon. 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall {d. 1908) ; sister of 
18th Lord Trimleston ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. B. Beilin^am of Castle 
Bellingham, co. London. Educ,: Monaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary ; 
joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891 • 
Address: Police Training College, Surdah, 
Bajshahi, Bengal. 

CHANDA Kamint Kumar, M.A. (1886), B.L.» 
M.L.A., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta- 
b. Sept. 1864. m. Chandraprabha Chaudhuri* 

9 Educ: Presidency (3oll., Calcutta. Publi" 
cations : Presidential Address, Ist Surma 
Valley Conference, 1906 : Presidential Ad- 
dress, Special Session, Bengal Provincial 
Conference, 1919. Address : Silchar, Assam. 

CHABANJIT SINGH, Sirdar; Chief of the 
Punjab ; Fellow B. G. S.; Member, Boyal 
Society of Arts, member of Kapurthala 
ruling family ; b, 1883 ; s. of Kanawa Sochet 
Singb ; Educ.: Jullunder, Chief College, 
Government College, Lahore. Member, 
Council of State, 1924. Address : Charanjit 
Castle, Jullunder City ; Chadwick, Simla W. 

CHABKHABl H. H. Maharaja-dhiraj 
SiPHAHDAR-UL-MULK ARMAROAN SINGH JU 
DEO Bahadur; b. Jan 1903, S. 1920, m. 
1928, (2. of T. 8. of Vlrpur, Kathiawar. Educ : 
Mayo Coll, and privately. Minor. Address: 
Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 

CHATFIBLD, GBOROB ERNLB, B.A. (Ox.) 1898; 
6. March 26,1876. Edue.i Winchester Coll., 
Oxford (New College). Entered I.C.S., 1899. 
Address : Secretariat, Bombay. 

CHATTEBJEE, SIR ATUL CHANDRA; K.C.I.E. 
(1925). High Commissioner for India (1926) 
b.24 Nov. lS7i,Edvc.: Hare School and Presi- 
dency Coll., Calcutta, and Kin^s Coll., 
Cambridge; m. (1) Vina Mookerjee (deceased). 
^) Gladys M. Broughton, O.B.E.. D. Sc, 
Entered 1.0. S., 1897. Served in U. P. Special 
inquii 7 into industries in U. P. 1907-08, 
Begistrar. Co-operative Societies, U.P. 1912- 
16 ; Bevenue Sec.. U. P. Govt,» 1917-18; Cb. 


Sec., U. P. Govt., 1919: Govt, of India 
delegate to International labour Confee., 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva. 1921, 1924 
and 1925; Member, Munitions and Industries 
Board. 1920; Secretary to the Government 
of India, Department of Industries. 1921 ; 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in 
Charge of Industries and Labour; Member 
of the Legislative Assembly, 1921-24. 
Publication: Note on the Industries of the 
United Provinces (1909). Address: 42, Gros- 
venor Gardens, London, S. W. 1. 

CHATTEBTON, SIR ALFRED, K-I-H. (1900), 
C.I.E., 1912; KT. 1919, B. SC., F.C.G.I.. A.M. 
I.C.E., MJ.M.E.,etc. ; Industrial Adviser and 
Director of Sandal Oil Factories, Govt, of 
Mysore, since 1618 ; b. 10 Oct. 1866 ; m. 2nd, 
1901, Alice Gertrude, d, of W. H. Wilson : 
two s. one d. Educ.: Finsbury Technical 
College; Central Institution, South Ken- 
sington. Indian Educational Setvlce, 1888. 
Director of Industries, Madras, 1908 ; Direc- 
tor of Industries, Mysore, 1912 ; Mem. of 
Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18. 
Publications : Industrial and Agricultural 
Problems in India, Lift Irrigation, and 
Industrial Evolution in India. Address : 
Bangalore and The Coppice, Beckenham, Kent. 

CHAUBAL, Sir Mahadbv Bhasear. K.G.I.E. 
er. 1917 ; C.S.I., 1911 ; B. A., LL.B.; b. IB 
Sept. 1857 ; m. Anandibai, only d. Of Para- 
shram S. Gupte, 1870. Educ. : Government 
High School, Poona ; Deccan College, Poona ; 
Assistant Master, Elphinstone High School, 
Bombay, 1879-83 ; Vakil, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1883 ; Acting Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, 1908; Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bombay, 1910-12 
and 1915-17; Member of the Public Services 
Commn., 1913-15. Chancellor, Indian 
Women’s University, 1920. Vice-Chairman, 
Deccan Education Society. Address: 6, 
Finance Office Boad, Poona. 

CHAUDHABI, JOOEBH CHANDRA, B.A.(Oxon), 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. b. 28 June 
1863. in. Sarasibala Devi, 3rd d. of Sir Surend- 
ranath Banerjea. Educ.iKrishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier's College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896, Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1001-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7. 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-3928. 
Publications: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address : 
8, Hastings Street, and ’’Devadwai;” 84, 
Baligunge, Circular Boad, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHBJ LAL CHAND, HON. LIEUTENANT 
THE Hon.Bao Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., O.B.E., 
Bevenue Member, Bharatpur State, b, 
1882. m. Shrimati Sushila Devi, belonging 
to a Sikh Jat. Family of Ferozepur Dlst. 
Educ.: St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. Joined 
Bevenue Department, 1904 ; practised aa 
lawyer at Bohtak ; elected Vlce-Chaii- 
xnan. District Bcaid, 1914-1923 ; elected 
Punjab Council, 1916, nominated Council 
of State, 1022 ; Presdt., All-India Jat Moha 
Sabha, 1918 (elected); Manager of High 
School for Sons of Soldiers ; non. reeruiting 
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officer doriog war. Minister) Punjab Gov- 
ernment (resigned in 1924). Addrett'. 
Bharatpu r , Kajputana . 

CHBTTIAB) THB HON. DBWAN BAHABUR) S. 
B. M.) SIR AbnamaIiAI GuettY) Banker and 
Member of the Council of State, b, 18S1. Has 
been a member of Madras Legislative Council, 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India; 
Manager and founder of the Sii Meenakshi 
Coll. , Chidambaram ; is a life member M the 
Senate of the University of Madras; Is a 
member of the Nattukkottai (3hetty Com- 
munity. Address: Natana Vilas, 38, Police 
Comrnr.’s Bd., Vepery, Madras. 

CHKTTY, B. K. Shanmukham, B.A., B.L.. 
Lawyer and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
b. 17 Oct. 1892. Ediic : Tlie Madras Cliristimi 
College. Elected as a member of the Madras 
Legis, Council in 1920 ; was appointed 
Council Secretary to the Development Minister 
In 1922 ; in Oct. 1922 was deputed by the 
Madras Govt, to report about measures of 
Temperance Beform in Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces. Elected in 1923 as 
member, Legislative Assembly. Visited Eng- 
land in May 1924 as one of the members of the 
Deputation sent by the National Convention 
of India. Address : “ Hawarden,’* Bacc 

Course, Coimbatore. 

CHINTAMANI, CHIRRAVOORl Yajkeswara, 
Chief Editor of The Leader of Allahabad ; 
h, 10 April 1880, m. Srimati Krishnavenem- 
ma, Educ : Maharaja’s College, Vizianagaram, 
Editor of The Leader ^ Allahabad, 1909-20, 
Member, U. P. Legislative Council, 1916-1923; 
Delegate of the Liberal Party to England, 
1919 ; General Secretary, National Liberal 
Federation of India, President, ibid, 1920: 
Minister of Education and Industries, U.P.. 
1921-23 ; Editor of the Indian Daily Mail 
for a short time in 1925. Publications: 
Indian Social Reform, 1901 ; Speeches and 
Writings of Sir Pherozcsliah Molita, 1906. 
Address: Gauri. Nivas, 18 George Town ^ 
Ailahabad. 

CHITNAVIS, SIR GARaAOHAR Madhav, 
K.O.I.B., C.I.B. ; b. 1863; President, Cen- 
tral Provinces Legis. Council, (102I>1025), 
President, Nagpur Municipality, 1896-1918; 
selected to represent Central Provinces on 
Impl. Legislative Council. 1893-1895, 
1898-99 : King's guest at the Coronation of 
King Edward VII, 1902; President of C. P. 
and ^rar Provincial Conference, 1906 ; addi- 
tional member ot Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, 1907 ; elected representative of 
landholders in the Imperial reformed Council, 
1910-1016. Nominated Member of Imp. Legis. 
Oouncjl from 1918; landholder In C. P. 

. President. Nagpur District Oouncil, 1888-1924. 

. Address : Nagpur, Central Provinces. 

CHITNAVIS, THB Hon. Mr. Shankar Madhav, 
B.A., Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1901); 
Imperial Ser\'ioe Order (1918); Landholder. 
b. Dec. 3, 1863 ; m. Parvatibai. Educ Free 
Church Mission School, Nagpur and then at 
Bliffilnstone College, Bombay. Appointed 
Probationer for C^vll Service under the Statu- 
' tory rules, 13 .Tuly 1885; confirmed as Assistant 
Commissioner. 5th Oct. 1887; appointed 
Deputy Commissioner, December 1800 ; a 


member of the Indian Factory Labour Com- 
mission, 190|;08; officiated as Divisional 
Commissioner 1909-10; retired from Service 
Ist March 1916 ; was Minister to C. P. Gov- 
ernment from 18 Deer. 1920 to 27 March 
1924. Address: Near Mental Hospital, 
Nagpur, (>. P. 

GHOKSY, Dr. Nusserwanjeb Hormasjeb, 
C.I.E., 1922; Khan Bahadur (1897) ; Chevalier 
of the Crown of Italy (1899); Medalllste- 
des Eihlemics Bcpubllqiie Francalse (1906) ; 
M.D. (Hon. Causa). Freiburg, F.C.P.S. 
(Bombay). L.M. & S., (Bombay 1884); 
Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1012. 
Vice-President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 5. 7 Oct. 1861 ; m, Serenbai 
Maneckjee Jhaveri. Educ. : Elphinstone 
High School and Grant Medical College. 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asylum. 1890-97 ; Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Boad Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888-1921) and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921). Publicabions : 
Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera. 
Relapsing Fever, Leprosy, Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc. Address : 
Sheridan House, Gowalia Tank Boad, 
Bombay. 

CHBISTOPHEBS, Liepi.-OOL. S A K H E L 
Biokard, M.B., C.I.E., O.B.E., I.M.8. : 

Director, Kala-Azar Commission, Member, 
Malaria Commission, Boyal Society and 
Colonial Office. 1898-1902. Address : Central 
Besearch Institute, Kasauli. 

CLARKE, Charles Aqaot, B.A. (Honours) 
Oxon, 1896, C.B.E. (1919), I.C.S., Com- 
missioner, Nagpur, C. P., b. 14 May 1872*; 
Educ: at St. Paul’s School and Univ. Coll. 
Oxford. Joined the I.C.S. Dec. 1896, became 
Dy. Commissioner, 1908 and Deputy Com- 
missioner, Nagpur, January 1913 to April 1919; 
rendered certain war services and thanked 
by the Government of India (Mily. Dept.) 
1918; became Commissioner, Raipur, O.P., 
April 1920. AdWrm ; Nagpur, C.P. 

CLARKE, Major Robert William, A.M. 
Inst. C.E., M.I.M.E., H.M. Trade Commis- 
sioner, Bombay, b. 20 Jan. 1672, m. Dorothy 
Ann St. Aubyn, d. of late Major W. J. St. 
Aubyn, Durliam Light Infantry. Educ: at Mal- 
vern College and the Sheffield School of Mines. 
North West Ry., Central Provinces, and 
Bikaner State, from 1895-1901, Served as 
Mining and Civil Engineer in Australia, 
Canada, British North Borneo, Russia, 
Boumania and Spain. Joined 6th Batt, 
York and Lancaster Regiment August 1014 
and served in France till March 1910. 
Seconded to Foreign Office March, lOlv and 
served on Railway Mission to Poland, Econo- 
mic Mission in Central and Eastern Europe, 
and as Economic Expert to the Interallied 
Plebiscite Commission in Upper Silesia up to 
September 1922. Was Member of the Economic 
Experts Conference in Paris, 1921 and Foreign 
Office delegate to the League of Nations on 
the Upper Silesian question, 1921. Lectured 
before the British Histitute of Intemationai 
Aflaiis May 1923 on ** The Influence of Fuel 
on International Politics.” Address: Ex- 
change Buildings, Ballard Estate. Bombay. 
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CLARKE, WALTER BOUOL^ MONTQOMMeY 
H. M. Trade OommisBionlr, Calcutta, born 
8rd March, 1890. Educ : High School, Kelso and 
Trinity College, Glenalmond. In business 
in Burma and India 1911-1921 ; joined Indian 
Army Reserve of Officers 1916, served with 
30th Dogras, Mohmand campaign 1915-16; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras 1916 ; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Board, Bombay 1918-19; Hon. Secretary, 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member 
Cochin Harbour *ad hoc* Committee 1921. 
Address : Bengal Ciilub, Calcutta. 

CLAYTON, Hugh Byabd, C.I.E, (1924) ; I.C.S. 
Municipal Commr., Bombay, b. 24 Deo. 1877 , 
m. Annie Blanch Nepean. Educ.: St. Faurs 
School, Wadham College, Oicford. 1st Class 
Hon. Mods. 1st Class Lt. Hum. Came to India 
1901 : served In Bombay Presidency: employed 
in Military Intelligence Branch of war 
Office, 1914-19. Ajddress : Mount Pleasant 
B^ad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CLUTTERBUCK. SIR Peter Henry, Kt. 
(1924) ; C.I.E., 1918 ; C.B.E., 1919 ; V.D. 1912: 
F.R.G.S., E.Z.S., F.E.S. ; Inspector-General of 
Forests to the Government of India since 1921. 
ft. 1868 : s. of late Alexander Cliittcrbuck of 
Red Hall, Watford ; m. 1896, Rose Winifred. 
d, of Alfred Barrow Wilson Marriott, formerly 
District Superintendent of Police, Central 
Provinces, India; two s. Educ.: Clifton 
College ; Bloxham : Coopers Hill, Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Indian Forest 
Service, Central Provinces, 1889 trans- 
ferred to the United Provinces, 18^ ; 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, 1897, 

. Conservator of Forests, Eastern Circle; 

• U.P., 1913; Chief Conservator of Forests; 
U. P., 1915; Kaisar-l-Hind Medal (silver). 
1911 ; served In Volunteer forces. 1887-1918, 
Hon . A.D.C. to the Lieut. Governor of the U.P. 
1910-18 ;Lt.-Col. in command of the (Northeni) 
U.P. Horse of the India Defence Force, 
1917-18 ; was Member of U. P. Legislative 
Council, 1919-20. Address : Simla. 

COBDEN-RAMSAY, Louis Evblbioh Baw- 
TBBE, J.P., C.I.E. I.C.S. Political Agent, 
Orissa Feudatory States, since 1905 : ft. 29 
Oct. 1878, m. Dorothy Forster Grieve, 
d. of 0. J. Grieve, J. P. Brauxholm Park. 
Educ. : Dulwich College, Sidney; Sussex 
College, Cambridge. Arrived in India, 
1897 ; Under-Secretary to Govt, of Bengal 
in Revenue and General D^t., 1900-2 ; 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, 1905. 
TwAication : Gasetteer, Orissa Feudatory 
States. Address: Sambalpur, B.N. Railway. 

COLE, Ldbut.-Colonbl Hbnry Walter 
Georoe, G.S.I.; Deputy Commissioner, Assam 
Commission ; Political Agent in Manipur, 
1914. Educ, : Wellington College ; R.M.C., 
Sandhurst, .lolned 6th Fusiliers, 1885 ; 2Dd 
Gurkhas, 1887 , Asst. Commissioner, .^sam 
1801 ; Dy. Commissioner, 1901; Supdt., Lushai 
Hills, 1906-11 ; Director, Temporary Works, 
Delhi, 1912-18 ; served Hasara, 1888 ; Xushai, 
1888«1880; Chin Lushai, 1889-02; N. E. 
Frontier, 1891. Address: The Residency, 
Manipur. 

COLLINS, Colonel Robert John, C.M.G. 
(1018); D.S.O. (1915); Legion of Honour 
(1916) ; Croix de Guerre (1917) ; Director of 
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UUitaty Training, A. H.Q. 6. 22 Aug. 1860; 
m. E. A. Monro, widow of Capt. E. S. Hill, 
Royal Fusiliers. Educ: Marlborough Coll. 
Joined R. Berks Begt., served in 8. African 
War 1899-1902, Egyptian Army. 1904-11; 
Staff Col,, 1912-13; Great War France, 1914- 
19 ; Instructor, Staff College,' 1919*23. 
Address: Army Headquarters, Simla. 

COLVIN, George Lethbridge, 0. B. • (1919)* 
C.M.G. (1918) ; D.S.O. (1916) ) Commendatore 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Laaarus 
(Italy) 1920; Agent, Bast Indian Railway, 
ft. 27 March 1878. m. Katherine Mylne, d, 
of James Mylne of Edinburgh. Educ, : 
West^nster. Joined E. I. Railway, 1898; 
served In Army (France and Italy) during 
war 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier-General 
in Army; Director of Development Ministry 
of Transport, London, from 1919 to 1921; 
Rejoined E. I. Ely. in 19SR as Agent. 
Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CONNOR, Libxjt.-Colonbl Sir Frank Powell. 
Kt. (1926), D.S.O., F.R.C.8., I. M. S., Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, Medical College, Calcutta, 
ft. 1877. m. Grace Ellen Lee. Educ : St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, London. Indian Army. 
Civil in Bengal ; War service in Franco and 
Mesoi>otamia (mentioned in Despatches four 
times, D.S.O., Brevet, Lieut.-Colonel) ; Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, Medical College. Address : 
2, Upper Wand Street, Calcutta. 

COOKE, Major-GENERAL Herbert Fuihbr. 
gill, C.B.E. (1924); C.B. (1919); C.S.I; 
(1921), D.S.O. (1917); I.A.; Commanding 
Sind- Raj putana District from April 1924. 
ft. 13 Nov.. 1871 : m. 1923, Harriet Mary 
Hornby. Educ. : All Hallows School, Honiton; 
R.M.C.; Sandhurst. First Commission, 1892; 
joined Indian Army, 1893 ; Captain, 1901 ; 
Major, 1910; Brevet Lt.-Col., 1912; Subs- 
tantive Lt.-Colonel, 1916 ; Bt.-Col., 1917 ; 
Substantive Colonel. 1917; Temporary Major- 
General (1918); Substantive Major-Oenertl 
(1921), served Chitral, 1895 (medal and 1 
clasp); Tirah, 1897 (2 clasps); WaziristaB, 
1902 (clasp) ; Tibet Expedition and March 
to Lhassa, 1904 (medal and clasp) ; European 
War, ^rom Jan. 1916 to October 1917 (des- 
patches seven times, C.B., D.S.O., Bt.-Col.) ; 
several years on Staff Appointments in India 
including 4 years as Dy. Adjutant- General 
in India and officiating Adjutant- General 
from March to Sept. 1920. Military Secretary, 
Army Headquarters, 1922-24. Address: 
G/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Bankers. 

GOPPEL, RT. Ret. Francis Stbpbbn, B. 0. 
Bishop of Nagpur, since 1907; ft. Les Gets 
Savoy, 5 Jan. 1867. Educ, : College of Evlan , 
University of France, Lyons, B.A., B. So 
Entered Congregation of Missionariea of St. 
Francis de Sales, Annecy ; Priest, 1800 ; se&t 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1802; for 
fifteen years attached to St. Franois de Sales 
College, Nagpur, as professor and prineipal. 
Address: Nagpur. 

CORBETT, GEOFFREY LATHAM, MJL. 
(Oxon.), C.I.E. (1921); Joint Secretary. 
Commerce D^rtment, Government of 
India, ft. 0 Feb. 1881. m. Gladya Kate, 
d, of late George Bennett, Esq., Littes 
Rtsfington Manor, Glos. Educ : Broml- 
i grove Sdtiool, Hertford Coll., Oxford, Is i 
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Clagg. Hon. Mods. (1902), let Glass Lit. 
Hnin. (1004). Passed into I.C.S., 1904 ; 
Asstt. Gommissioner, 0. P., 1005^09 ; Settle- 
ment Officer, Saugor, 1910-16 ; Dy. Commis- 
sioner, 0. P. 1916-18 ; Dir. of Industries 
and Dy. Secretary, C. P., 1918 ; Dy. Secre- 
tary. Com. Depart., Government of India, 
1919-21; on dentation. South and East 
Africa, 1920 ; Washington Disarmament 
Conference, 1921 ; Fiji Islands, 1922 ; Director 
of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, C. P., 1923 ; Offg. Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of India, 
1923-24. Address : Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Delhi and Simla. 

COTBLINGAM, JOH2f Fraoasa Bao, M.A. 
F.M.U., Retired Principal of Wardlaw College, 
Bellary, 1891-1018. b. 9th Dec. 1860. m. 
Miss Padmanji, d, of the Rev. Baba Padmanji 
of Bombay. Educ. : Madras Christian Coll. 
Asstt. Master, London Mission High School,* 
Madras ; Headmaster, Wesley Coll. ; Principal, 
Hindu Coll., Cuddalore, 1889-1891 ; Member, 
Bellary Dist. Board and Taluk Board since 
1895 ; Vlce-Presdt., Dlst. Board, 1901-4 ; 
Member, Bellary Municipal Council since 1893 ; 
Presdt., District Educational Council, Bellary, 
1921-24. Represented Indian Christian Com- 
munity and Madras Presidency on the Legis. 
Assembly, 1021-23» Address : Rock Cottage, 
Bellary. 

GOTTERELL, CECIL Bernard, C.T.E., I.C.^^, 
Secretary to Government, Local Self-Govern- 
ment Department, Madras (1924) ; m. 1922. 
Situs.: St. Peter's School, Y'ork; Balliol 
College. Oxford. Entered I.C.8., 1893 : has 
nerved in the Madras Presidency, sin 1899 ; 
Deputy Commissiouer, Salt and Abkarl Dept., 
1006 ; Private Sec. to Governor of Madras, 
1012-15. Address: Madras. 

OOTTOJf, CHARLES William Egerton, C.I.B. 
(1020), Agent to the Governor- General, Madras 
States 1023. b. 1874. Educ.: Eton and Unlv. 
Col., Oxford ; I.C.S., 1897. District work in 
Madras until 1907 when appointed Asstt. 
Director of Statistics, Calcutta ; Offg. Dir.- 
Genl., Oommeroial Intelligence, 1908-10 ; 
Offg. Dir. of Industries, Madras, 1909-10 ; 
Dy. Secy, to the Govt, of Madras, 1911-12 ; 
Dy. Secy., Govt, of India, 1912-16 ; Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta, 1916-21 ; Director 
Df Industries, Madras, 1921. Publications: 
Review of the Trade of India, 1908 and 1910 ; 
Calcutta Chatterbox, 1918; Handbook of 
Commercial Information, 1910. 2nd Edition 
1024. Address : The Residency, Trivandrum, 
Trayaheore. 

OOUBBOUGH, ANTHONY CATHOART, C. B. E- 
(1018) ; M.A., B.Sc., C.E., M.I. E.E., M.1. 
teOH. B., M.I.E. (Ind.); General Manager 
for India, Messrs. Mather and Platt, Ltd. b. 
10th Eeb. 1877 ; Educ. : Glaimow University. 
Joined Mather and Piatt, L^td., in 1808 as 
apprectioe, subsequently became (^neral 
Manager, Electrical Department and in that 
oapaclty travelled widely on the Continent; 
went to India and South Africa and even tu- 
rally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Plntt's own office In Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centres for the control of their 
bnslneas from Mesopotamia to the Straits; 


has travelled in China, Japan, United States 
of America, Airntralia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt. of India; 
Under Munitions Board was Controller of 
Priority and latterly Con troller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects. Address : 

7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

COUSINS, James Henry, Doctor of Literature 
of Keiogijuku University, Japan, (1922), 
Principal, Brahma vidyaahrama (School of 
International Culture), Adyar, Madras, m. 
Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus, J.P. (1003). 
Educ.: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers* 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy ; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. of 
Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Editor, “ New India,’* 
Madras; Principal, Theosophlcal College, 
Madanapalle ; Fellow and Prof, of English, 
National University, Adyar; University 
Extension and Post (Graduate Lecturer, Cal- 
cutta University, Benares Hindu University, 
Mysore University ; a co-founder of the Irish 
Literars and Dramatic Revival; poet, 
dramatist, critic, educationist, philosopher. 
Publications: (Prose) A text- book of Modern 
Geography, The Wisdom of the West, The 
Bases of Theosophy, The Renaissance in 
India, The Kingdom of Youth, Footsteps of 
Freedom, New Ways in English Literature, 
Modern English Poetry, The Cultural Unity 
of Asia, The Play of Brahma, Work and 
Worship; (Poetry) Bon Madighan, Sung by 
Six, The Blemished King, the Voice of One, • 
The Awakening, The Bell Branch, Etain 
the Beloved, Straight and Crooked, the Gar- 
land of Life, Ode to Truth, Moulted Feathers, 
The King’s Wife (drama^ Sea- Change, Surya 
Gita. Address : Loadbeater Chambers, Adyai, 
Madras. 

COUSINS, Mbs. Margaret E., Bachelor of 
Music (Royal University of Ireland, 1902), 
Honorary Secretary, Women’s Indian 
Association and Hon. Magistrate, Madras. 
b. 7 Nov. 1878. w. Dr. J. H. Cousins. Educ. : 
Dublin and Londonderry. Solo pianist 
before marriage ; afterwards became Interested 
in reform movements in addition to music; 
Secretary, Irish Vegetarian Society; Hon. 
Treasurer and foundation member of Irish 
Women’s Franchise Lsigue, a militant 
suffrage society in which she worked for 
seven years and suQered imprisonment twice 
in the cause. Left Ireland 1913; sMt two 
years in Liverpool, came to India in Oct. 19i6. 
Publicatwns: articles in many newspapers 
and magazines; author of ** The Awakening 
of Asian Womanhood.” Address: Lead- 
beater Chambers, Adyar, Madras. 

COVENTRY, BERNARD, O.I.B., 1012; Agri- 
cultural Adviser to Indian States in Centeal 
India, since 1916 ; formerly Agricultural Ad- 
viser to Govt, of India, Director of Agrlcu!- 
tural Research Institute, and Principal of 
Agricultural College, Pusa, Behar. b. 10 Doc. 
i860. Bduo. : Beaumont Coll. Came to India, . 
1881, and Joined Indigo industry ; started agrl^ 
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cuittual research atatimi on modem lines, 1899; 
on fonndation of Pusa Auicultural Eesearch 
Instltate and College, 19a4, was made first 
Director and Principal; acted as Insp. Gen. 
of Agricultnre and became first Agricultural 
Adviser to Govt, of India; retired 1916. 
Addrets : Indore. 0.1. 

COVBBNTON, Alfred Laurence, M.A.(Oxon.), 
Principal, Elephinstone College, Bombay 
since 1908. ft. June 11, 1872. m. Olive 
Helena, d. of Dr. D. W. Love. Edtic.; 
Merchant Taylors School, London, and St. 
John's College, Oxford. First Class, Lltterae 
Humanjorcs, 1895; Assistant Master, Mer- 
chant Taylors School, London, 1896-1898: 
Prof, of English and History, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, 1898-1905; Inspector 
of European Schools, Bombay and Central 
Provinces, 1905-7; Principal and Professor 
of English, Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
1908-1925 : Deputy Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bombay, 1913-14; Secretary, University 
Keform Committee, 1924-26. Address : 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

COX, Yen. Lionel Edoar, M.A., Senior Chap- 
lain, St. George's Cathedral, Madras and 
Archdeacon of Madras, ft. 28 March 1868. 
Edue. : Somerset College ; Bath ; Dorchester 
Theological College ; Durham University. 
Deacon, 1891 ; Priest, 1894 ; joined Madras 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, 1898; Arch- 
deacon of Madras and Bishop's Commissary, 

1910. Address: Cathedral, Madras. 

CIIAIK,HenryDufpield, B.A. (OxoN.), C.S.I., 
(1924), Chief Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, ft. 2nd January 1876. m. to E.H.d’O. 

• Baken-Carr. Edm. : Eton and Pembroke 
Coll., Oxford. Joined l.C.S. 1899 and 
served in the Punjab and with the Govern- 
ment of India in various capacities since 
then. Address ; C/o. Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 

CEBBAE, Jambs, C.S.I. (1922) ; O.I.B. (1917); 
Secreta:^ to the Government of India, 
Home Apartment, since December, 1922. 
ft. 1877. m. to Evelyn, d. of the late Hon. 
Charles Brand. Educated at George Watson's 
College. Edinburgh; Edinburgh University 
and Balliol College (Oxon). Assistant Collector, 
Sind ; Manager of Encumbered Estates, Sind ; 
Assistant Commissioner in Sind ; Deputy 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay ; Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay; Private Secretary to 
H. B. the Governor of Bombay; Sec. to Govt, 
of Bombay, Home Dept. Acting Home Mem- 
ber, Government of India, 1926. Address : The 
Secretariat, Delhi or Simla. 

CEOSTHWAITB, Ebv. Canon Arthur, 
Exhibitioner of Pembroke College, Ombridge, 

B.A. (Sen. Opt.), 1892, Delhi Durbar Medal, 

1911, Ealsar-i-Hind Medal, 1st Class, 1923, 
Missionary, S.P.G.; ft. 2 Hov. 1870. m.%o Kate 
Louisa Barlow. Edue.: at S. Peter’s School, 
York and Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Missionary, 8. P. G. and Vloe-Prlncipal, 
Cairist Caiurch College, Cawnpore, 1893-1909, 
Principal, 1910-1912; Fellow of Allahabad 
Univ, 1905; Hon. Fellow, 1913; Chaplain of 
Mbradabad and Head of S. P. G. Mission, 

, 1909-10 and 1912 to present date, (3anon of 
All Saints* Cathedral, AUahabad, 1921. 


Publications : ** The Lessons of the Eig Veda 
lor Modem India,'”* Patriotism," *‘^eoso- 
Phy,” Commentary on II Corinthians in The 
Indian Church Commentary Series. "Tas- 
i wirrm par sawal o jawab.” ** Du'a ki kitab 
I par sawal o Jawab," * Asha-l-Eab ban! ki 
I tartib par sawal 0 jawab." Address : S. P, G. 

’ Mission, Moradabad, U.P. 

CBUMP, Leslie Maurice, C.l.E. (1921) 
Besident at Gwalioi (1924). ft. 12 September 
1875. m. Jean Dunlop McKerrow, a. of Dr. 
George McKerrow of Ayr, Scotland, 1 a. Id. 
Edue. ; Merchant Taylors School, Merton 
Coll., Oxford ; Bugby football blue, 1896-97. 
Entered I.C.S., Bengal, 1898. Pol. Dept., 
Govt, of India, 1900. Served In Hydera- 
bad, N. W. Frontier, Central India, Phulklan 
States and Baroda. Publications : The Mar- 
riage of Kausicaaand other poems. Address: 
The Besidency, Gwalior. 

CUBITT, Major-General Thomas Astlby, 

C. B.E. (1924),- C.B., 1919; C.M.G., 1916: 

D. S.O., 1903; B.A., G.O.C., Bengal 

Presidency and Assam District. ft. 
9 April 1871. m. 29 April 1920, Olive, 
widow of Col. B. S. Grissell, Norfolk 
Begt. and d. of the late Col. H. Wood, C. B., 
Bine Brigade. Edue.: at Haileybury, E. M. 
Academy and Staff College. Entered Army, 
1891, Deputy Commissioner, Somaliland 
Protectorate, 1914 ; served West Africa, 1898 
(medal with clasp) ; expedition against 
Munshls, 1900 (despatches, clasp); West 
Africa, 1901, as SU Officer (despatches, 
brevet major, medal with clasp); West Africa, 
1902, (despatches clasp) ; West Africa, 1908, 
Kano-Sokoto Campaign (despatches, clasp, D.S. 
0.); European war in command of troops, 
Somaliland, 1914-16 (despatches, C.M.(i.), 
European War in France, 1916-18; C. B., 
Bt. Co., Major-General 8 June 1919. Address : 
United Service Club, Pall Mall, London: 
S.W.l. 

CUMBEBLEGE, Capt. Geoffrey Fenwick 
Jocelyn, M.A. (Oxon); D.8.O. (1917); 
M.C., (1918) ; Manager in India of the Oxford 
University Press, ft. April 19, 1891. Edue: 
Charterhouse and Worcester Coll, Oxford. 
Commission in Boyal Fusiliers (Sept. 1914), 
Substantive Capt. in Oxfordshire and Buck- 
inghamshire L. I. (Oct. 1917); Brigade Major 
1917-18, Apptd. Manager in India of Oxford 
University Press, Oct. 1919. Address : Eoyal 
Bombay Yacht Club, Bombay. 

CUMING, The Hon. Mr. Arthur Herbert, 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, ft. 24 Nov, 
1871. m. Beryl Christine Austen. Edue. : 
Westminister School, Oriel College, Oxford. 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service 1898, 
came to India 1894 ; served as Assistant Mag.: 
Bengal; Dy. Commr., Assam; Dist. a^ 
Sessions Judge, Eastern Bengal and Assam: 
officiated as Legal Bemembrancer, Bengal : 
officiated as Judge, High Court, from 1916 ; 
apptd. Judge, High Court, Nov. 10, 1921, 
Address : 2, Alipur Park, Calcutta. 

CUBBIMBHOY BBBAHIM, SiB, 2nd Baro- 
net (Mahomedbhoy CurrlmblM^ Bbrahim), 
Merchant and Miilowner. ft. 11 Sep. 1867. m. 
Sakinabai, d. of the late Mr. Jalrazbhoy Pir- 
bhoy. Edue: privately. A leading membef 
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kA the Khoja MoBlem Oommunity : a trustee 
of the Port of Bombay lor 16 years* 
member, Municipal Corporation, for over 20 
years ; a director on the Board of a number of 
Industrial concerns and of the Bank of India ; 
member, Advisory Committee of the Dept, of 
Industry and the Industrial Disputes Com* 
mittee ; Sheriff, Bombay, 1922 ; Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal. 1921 ; Knight Bachelor; 1924. 
Succeeded hli father, the Ist Bt.. in 1924. 
AddreBS : Belvedere, Warden Boad, Cumballa 
Hill. 

CUWEIBS, C.A., M.B.E., F.E.G.3, P.E.S.A. 
Sec., Burma Chamber of Commerce, Commer- 
cial Member of the Burma Boiler Commission 
and Hon. IKagistrate, Rangoon, b. Launceston, 
28 Nov. 1868. m. Janet, d. of Dr. Hayter, 
M.D. ; was Hon. Sec., Burma ** Our Day** 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Rivercraft 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Cemmlttee during the war. Publi- 
eatioM : “ Memories of Old Rangoon **; " Hints 
to Arbitrators;'* and Essays on Commercial 
Subjects. Address: P.O. Box 324, Rangoon. 

OADABHOY, SIR Manepkji Byramjee, C.I.E. 
(1911); Kt. (1921); K.C.l.E. (1926). b. (Bombay, 
80 July 1866. w. 1884, Bal Jerbanoo, 0. B. 
E., d. of Khan Bahadur Dadabhoy Fallonii 
of the Commissariat Dept. Edue.: Proprl' 
etary High School and St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. Joined Middle Temple, 1884 ; 
called to Bar, 1887 ; Advocate of Bombay 
High Court, 1887 ; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation, 1880-90; Government Advo- 
cate, (Antral Provinces, 1891 ; President, 
Prov. Industrial Conference, Raipur, 1907; 
President, All* India Industrial Conference, 
Calcutta, 1911 ; Member of Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914-17, 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1020*25). Elected to the Council of State, 
1921 ; Member, Fiscal CommLsslon appointed 
by (lovt. of India, Sept. 1921 ; Member 
of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency 
and Finance, 1925-26. Member. Municipal 
Board, Nagpur for 34 years ; Managing Di- 
rector, Nagpur Electric Light and Power Co., 
Ltd., Berar Manufacturing Co., Ltd., and the 
Model Mills, Nagpur, IJmited. Proprietor: 
Ballarpur, Sasti, Ghugus and Pisgaon-Rajur 
Collieries ; numerous Manganese Mines in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and Behar and 
Orissa; Several Gin and Press Factories in 
all parts of India. Publications: Commentary 
on the Land Laws of the Central Provinces, 
and Commentary on the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act. Address : Nagpur, 0. P. 

DAGA, RAi Bahadur Seth Sir Bisesardas, 
Kt. (1921) ; Banker, Govt. Treasurer, land- 
lord, merchant, millowner and miner, b. 
1877. m. Krisna Bai. Educ: privately. 
Second Class Tazim, Bikaner State. Publi- 
eations: Sir Kasturchand Memorial Dufferin 
Hospital at Nagpur and frequent contributions 
on public charity. Address: Nagpur (C.P.) 
and Bikaner (Rajputana). 

DALAL, Sardar Bokanji Arbsshir, First 
dies Sirdar, Zamindar, and Merchant; Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly ainoe January 
1921.6. 18 April 1864. Edue.; Broach and 
Bombay, m. Bal Navasbal Bomanjl 


Dalai. Owns 3,000 icies of land colonising 
six thriving villages in out of the way 
places in Pandu Mahals. Address: Baroda 
Residency. 

DALAL. SIR DADIBA MbrWANJEE, Kt. (1924), 
C.I.B. (1921), b. 12 Deo. 1870 . m. 1890 ; 
one s. three d. Educ. : in Bombay. Gave evi- 
dence before the Chamberlain Currency Com* 
mission (1913); Meniber of tbe Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report: Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Rehabilitation C!ommittee, 
Bombay (1921): Member of Ck>uncll of 
the Secretary ot State for India, 19 Nov. 1921 
to 25th Jan. 1923: Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confee., Genoa, and re- 
presentative for India at the Hague (1922); 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-23. 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1923). High Commissioner for 
India in the U. K., 1922-24. Address: Marine 
Lines, Bombay. 

DAMLE, Rao Bahadur Kbbhav Govutd, O.I.B. 
(1921): High Court Vakil, Akola (Berar). 
b. 25 June, 1868. Edue. Akola, Deccan 
Coll., Poona. Law Glass, Bombay. Practised 
law at Akola since 1896. Member, 0. P. 
Legls. Council, 1914-16. Chairman, Ck>-op. 
Central Bank, Ltd., Akola, since 1911. Mem- 
ber of Committee appointed by C. P. Govt, 
to draw up a scheme of village panchayats. 
Member of Committee on Co-operative 
Societies in C. P. appointed by Govt, in 1921 ; 
First President of Joint Board of Berar Dist. 
Boards since 1922 ; Vice-President, Akola 
District Board, from 1902 to May 1925; 
President, Bar Assocn., Akola, for many 
years . President, Berar Liberals and Member, 
of Co-operative Institute, Berar. Address r 
Akola. 

DARLET, Bernard D’Olier, C.I.E. (1919): 
Chief Engineer, P. W. D., United Provinces. 
b. 24 August 1880. Educ.: T. 0- Dublin 
and Cooper’s Hill, A.M.I.C.E. Irrigation 
work in P. W. D. since 1903. Address: 
Lucknow, U. P. 

DAS, Braja Sundar, B.A., Member, Legis. 
Assembly; Zamindar and Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation. 6. July 1880. m. 
to Umasundari, 4th d. of Rai Sudam Charn 
Nalk Bahadur. Edm. ; Raveushaw Coll, and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part in Utkal 
Union Conference since its beginning in 1904 
and Secry. for two years; Vice- Resident, 
Utkalsahitya Samaj ; President, Oriya Peo- 
ples* Association; Vice-President, Orissa 
Assocn., and Ramkrishna Sovak Samaj; 
Was President Central Youngmen's Associa- 
tion ; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee; 
Was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board ; Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1916-1920; Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
PutliBaUons : Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa** The Oriya.'* Addrses: Outtaek. 

DAS, Major-General Bai Bahadur Dbwan 
Bxbhan, C.I.E., C.S.I., b. Jan. 1866. JMuc. at 
Punjab Government College, Lahore: Private 
Seoreta^ to Raja Sir Ram8ln|(h, K.0.j3» 1886- 
1898 ; luly. Sei^.tothe Gom.-in-Ciilef, Jammu 
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and Kashmir. 189O1&00 ; Mlly. Seory. to H. H. 
the Mahara)a» 1909-14 ; Home Minister 
to H. H. the MahiWla, 1914-18, Eev. 
Minister, 1918-1921 a^Ghlef Minister, March 
1921- April 1922. Address: Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

HAS, Madhu Sudan, C.I.E., b. 28 April 1848. 
Baue. : CMoatta University. M.A., B.L., 
M.B.A.S., F.N.B.A. Eepresented Orissa in 
Bengal Legislative Council four times ; 
Fellow of Calcutta University; elected by 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
Imperial Council, 1913 ; nominated to Legis- 
lative Council of Bihar and Orissa. Minister 
(Local Self- Government) Bihar and Orlsaa, 
since Jan, 1921 ; elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to his present seat in Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council. Is the proprietor 
of Utkal Tannery and of the Orissa Art 
Wares. Ex- president of All India Indian 
Christian Conference ; Advocate, Patna High 
Court. Address : Cuttack, B, N. By. 

DAS, Pandit Nilakantha, M.A., writer of 
books for children on new lines, b. August 
1884. m. Srimati liadhamani Debl (1005). 
Educ : Puri Zilla School, liavenshaw College, 
Cuttack and Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta. Founded with Pt. Gopabandhu 
Das and others the residential open air private 
school at Satyabadi on a new line, now known 
as Satyabadi Vihar ; was Resident head master 
there for 8 years ; worked in connection with 
Puri Famine in 1919; apptd. by Calcutta 
University for Post Graduate Professorship 
in 1920 and non- co-operated in 1921. 
Started Congress organisation and a National 
High School at Sambalpur and edited 
“The Seba" in 1921 ; became Dist. Congress 
Secry., Purl, and Prov. Congress President, 
Utkal, 1922. imprisoned for four months 
and fined Rs. 200 in 1923 ; elected to the 
Assembly from Orissa in 1924. Publica- 
tions : Pranayini (a kavya in six cantos) ; 
Konarke (a long poem kavya) ; Mayadcbi 
(a kavya in 6 cantos) ; Kharabela (a hi.storical 
kavya in 25 cantos) ; Dasa Nayak (a long poem 
kavya) ; Aiyajiban (Aryan life, a critical 
treatise on Aryan civilisation ; many other 
books for children. Address: Satyabadi Vihar; 
P. O. Sakhigopal, Dist. Puri (Orissa). 

DAS, Thb Hon. Mr. Justiob Pboitulla 
Banjan, Judge, High Court, Patna, 1919, 
b. 28 April, 1881. Educ. : St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege, Calcutta. OT. Dorothy Mary Evans, 
1904. Address: All Manzil, Patna. 

DAS, SATISH Banjan, Advocate- General, Ben- 
gal. fe. 29 February 1S72. Educ.: Manchester 
Grammar School, m. Bonolata, d. of the late 
B. L. Gupta, I.C.S.; called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1894. Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1894. Address: 7, Hungerford St., 
Calcutta. 

DAVID, Sir Sassoon (Jacob), K.C.S.T. (1922), 
1st Baronet, s. of Jacob David, of Bombay; b. 
11 Dec. 1849. Educ. : Bombay; Cotton Yarn 
Merchant and Millowner, and J.P. 
Sheriff, 1905. For several years Member ol 
Bombay Improvement Trust Board, ol 
Mnnid^l Corporation (President, 1921-22) 
and of its Standing Committee; Promoter 
and Uhairman of Bank of India, and Chairman 
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and Director of several Cos. ; was Chairman 
ol Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1904-05; 
Member of Council ol Governor-General of 
India. 1910; Kt., 1906 ; tn. 1876, Hannah (d. 
1921) d. of late Elias David Sassoon. Address: 
143, Esplanade Road, Bombay. 

DAVIES, Thb Bbv. Canon Arthur Whitoiutpis 
(Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal, 1921) ; I^nclnal, 
St. John’s College, Agra. b. 1878. m. Lilian 
Mabel Blmey. Educ. : Uppingham School, 
Unlv. College, Oxford; Church Missionary 
Society, Lahore, 1906; Ordained Bipon Diocese, 
1908 ; Joined St. John's College, Agra, 1909 ; 
Principal, 1913 ; Canon of Lucknow, 1917. 
Address : St. John’s College, Agra. 

DE, Kiran Chandra, A.B., O.I.B., I.C.S. * 
Commissioner of Clbittagong since 1916* 
b. Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Ed/ac. • 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, also Fishgry Officer, 1905 ; 
Magistrate-Ck>Ilector, Bangpur, 1911; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secre- 
tary to Govt, of Bengal, Genl. Dept., 1916 ; 
Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General of India, 1920. Address : 
1, Dumdum Road, Cosslpore, Calcutta ; 
Brookeslde, Shillong. 

DEHLAVI.The HOn. Aw Mahomed Khan, J.P. 
Bar.-at-Law (1896) ; Minister, Forest and 
Excise, Bombay. 6. 1874. Educ: Bombay, 
and London. Prnettsed In Gujarat and £fiod. 
Dewan at Mangrol (Kathiawar) and Palanpur ; 
acted as Judge of the Small CJauses Court, 
Bombay. Publications : History and Origin 
of Polo ; Mendicancy in India. Address : 
Secretariat, Bombay. 

DE MONTMORENCY, Sir GBOFFREyFitzhbr- 
VEY, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., C.B.E., I.C.S., Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy. 6. 23 Aug. 1876. 
Educ.: Malvern ; Pembroke Ciollege, Cam- 
bridge. Entered I.C.S., 1899 ; Deputy Com- 
missioner, Lyalpur, 1907; Settlement Offi- 
cer, Cbenab, 1907 ; J unior beory. to Finan- 
cial Commissioner, 1911 ; on special duty in 
connection witli transfer of ca^tal 
to Delhi, 1912; Personal Assistant and Dy. 
Commr. till 1918 ; Dy. Secretary, Foreign and 
Political Deptt., Govt, of India, 1920-21 ; 
Chid Secretary to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
during the Royal Tour in India ; Chief Sec- 
retary to Punjab Government. Addresr, 
Viceregal Lodge, Simla and Delhi. 

DESIKA CHARI, Sir Turimaiai, Diwan 
Bahadur, Kt. (1922), B.A., B.L., recipient 
Kaisar-l-Uind Medal. High Court Vakil. 
b. Sep. 1868, m. Cousin, d. of Diwan Bahadur 
T. M. Rangachari. Educ. : Pachaiyappa’s and 
Presidency Colleges. Member, Madras Legis. 
Council, 1919; President, l^strict BiMtrd, 
Trichinopoly ; M.L.C., 1921. Address : 

** Venkata Park, " Reynolds Road, Canton- 
ment, Trichinopoly. 

DESIKACHARRY, SiR VbmbaKEAH C., Kt. 
B.A., B.L., F.M.U. ; Judge of the Court of 
Small Causes, Madras, since 1908. b. 29 Dec. 
1861. Educ.: Presidency College, Madras. 
Additional Member, Madras LegislatlveConnoll, 
1904-8; Fellow, Madras University, since 1908 ; 
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somo time Vice-President, National Indian I 
ABSOOiation, Madras. AidrtM : Padma Vilas, 
Lna, Msiapore, Madras. 

DBULGHAT, NAWAB OF, Nawab Mohd. 
Salamuliah Khan, Khan Bahadur, C.i.b.; 
b. 1859. Educ: Akola and under private 
tutors. Chief Officer, Famine Belief 1899. 
l^rst Class Hon. Magistrate with special 
powers for the past 80 years ; Member, C. P. 
Legislative Council in pre-reform days, being 
only Mahomedan Member of Coancil, Mem., 
IJra Commn. and several other Commissions 
and Commttpos. Formerly Vice-President, 
All-India Muslim League; Vice-President 
Muslim University Foundation Ccmmitfoe, 
President of ■Re('eption Committee of All- 
Tndia Mahomedan Educational Conference at 
Nagpnr and Amraoti Sesdons ; Member, 
Governing Body of King Edward College, 
Amraoti. First non-officl«l President of 
Dlstriet Coui.fil in the Province. Is the 
premier jagirdar of Berar and owns 9,000 
acres of land in Berar and Nizam’s Domi- 
nions. AdAress: Deulghat; District Buld an a, 
Berar. 

DEVADHAB, GoFAL Krishna (Kalsar-i-Hlnd 
Gold Medal in 1920), Vice-President, Servants 
of India Society, b. 1871. m. Dwarka- 
bal Sohani of Poona. Educ : New 
English School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
Bombay. M. A., Bombay University, 1904. 
Served as Principal of the Aryan Education 
Society’s High School In Bombay, was 
Examiner of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and M. A. examinations in 
Marathi for more than five years. Joined 
the late G. K. Gokhale in his public work, 
1904, and was first member to join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded Kaisar-i-Hind 
Silver Medal in 1914. Head of Bombay 
Branch. Toured in England and on the 
Continent In 1918 as member of Indian Press 
Delegation. One of the founders and Hon. 
Organiser and General Secretary of the 
Poona Seva Sadan Society started In 1909 
and Joint Asstt. General Secretary of the 
National Social Conference. Organiser of the 
Malabar Belief Fund, 1921; Vlcc-I^esldent 
of the Bombay Central Co-operative Ins- 
titute in 1921 and 1922 ; Director, Bombay | 
Central Co-operative Bank. Has published 
several pamphlets on Co-operation, Female 
Education and Social Beforin. Address ; 
Girganm, Bombay^ 

DHBANGADHBA, H. H. Maharana Shbi 
Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 
Maharaja Raj Saheb, b. 1889; Sm. father 
1911. Educ. : in England with private tutors 
under guardianship of Sir Charles Ollivant. 
Address : Dhrangadhra, Kathiawar. 

DICK, Georgb Paris, C.I.E., 1916, Bar-at-Law; 
Member of C. P. Legislative Connell, 1921, 
and of each preceding Council ; Govt. Advo- 
cate, C.P. 6. 1866. m. Effle Geraldine Newman. 
Edue.: Dulwich Coilege ; called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1889; Advocate of Calcutta High 
Couit, 1893; of the Judicial Commissioner 
Court, Nagpur, 1891 ; Lecturer in Law to the 
Morris College, Nagpur, l^esident. New 
jEEngllsh High School and President, Nagpur 
Civil Station Municipal Council. Pvmea^ 


I Hon: Filch and His * Fortunes. Addfstt : 

I The Kothi, Nagpnr. 

DINAJPUB. Maharaja Jagadibh Nath Bat 
Bahadur ; b. 1894. s. by adoption to Maha- 
raja Sir Glrija Nath Bay Bahadur, K.O.I.E., 
m. 1916. Edae. .* Presidency College, Calcutta. 
President, Dlnajpur Landholders* Association ; 
Municipal Coimnlsiiloner ; Chairman, Dlnaj- 
pur Municipaljty; Member, Dls. Board, Dlnajpur 
and Chairman, District Board, Dlnajpur, 
and Member, British India Association, Bragal 
Landholders’ Assocn., Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, JBast India Assocn., London, Calcutta 
Literary Society, North Bengal Zamindars* 
Assocn., Banglya Sahltya Parlshat. Received 
King's Commission in Jan. 1924 (now Hon. 
2nd Lieutenant). Address: Dlnajpur Bajhatl, 
Dlnajpur, and 42, Hazra Road, J^llyganj. 

DONALD, Douglas, C.S.I., (1921); C.I.B. ; 
Commandant, B.M. Police and Samana Rifles. 
b. 1865 ; Edue. : Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 
Joined the Punjab Police Force at Amballa, 
1888 ; transferred to Peshawar, 1889 ; appoint, 
ed C.B.M. Police, Kohat, 1890 ; served Mlran. 
zai Expeditions, 1891, on Samana posts an^ 
Tirah, re-transferred to Kohat, 1899; On 
special duty to raise Samana Rifles. Address: 
Military Police. Kohat. 

DOBNAKAL, Bishop of, since 1912; Rt. Rev. 
Vedanatakam Samuel Azabiah [Ist Indian 
bishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); b. 17 Aug. 1874; 
Educ.: C. M. S. High School, Mengnanapnram; 
G. M. S. College, Tinnevelly ; Madras ChristiBn 
College. One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Society of Tinnevelly, IPOS; Hon Secre- 
tary, 1903-9 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9 ; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, and its Vlce-PreBident,1909-ll; 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910: Head of Doma- 
kal Mission, 1909-12. Publications : Holy 
Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, etc. 
Address : Domakal Singareni Collieries, 
Deccan. 

DUGGAN, Jamshedji Nubserwanji, D.O. 
(Oxon), F.C.P.S., Major, I.M.8. (Hon.), 

L.M.&S., J.P., Ag. Ophthalmic Surgeon in 
charge. Sir C.J. Ophthalmic Hospital and Ag. 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, b. 8 April 1882. m. Miss 
Guzder. Educ. : Bombay, Oxford and Vienna. 
Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Consulting Ophthalmic Surgeon to 
War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Surgeon. 
Pars! General Hospital, Bombay: is Private 
Ophthalmic Practitioner, Fellow of the 
Bombay University and HonoraiTi' Presidency , 
Magistrate, Bombay. PublicMious : Papers 
on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis, 
Gonorrhoea and allied diseases of the eyes 
Artificial Eye, Traupical papilla, Squint cases 
and Sub-Conjuctival Injections in the eye, 
Address: Nepean Sea Road, Malabar H111» 
Bombay. 

DUNDAS, Robert Thomas, G.I.E. ; Inspector. 
General of Police, Bihar and Orissa, alnce 
1914; additional Member of Llent.-Govemor’s 
Council. 6. 1868, e. e. of the late Dona 
William Dnndas. Address : Bihar. 
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DUNI CHAl^D, LAlA, B.aT, Licentiate in law, 
Honours in Persian and Literature, (1804), 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. b.l873. m. Shrimati Bhagdevi. 
Jidue: Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921. 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899 ; was 
manager of Anglo- Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa, from 1906-1921; Member, Managing 
CJommlttee, D.A.V. College ; resumed practice 
in 1923 ; presided over All-India Sud Conference 
in 1917 ; been a member, All-India Congress 
Committee, since 1920; was convicted and 
sentenced to six months’ Imprisonment in 
1922 under Criminal Amendment Act; pre- 
sided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Bahtak in 1922 ; at present President, 
Provincial Swaraj Council, Punjab. Address : 
Kripa Nivas, Amballa. 

DUNLOP, Lieut.-Colonel Sir bobert Wil- 
liam LAYARD, Kt. (1025); C.i.E. (1913);, 
D.S.O. (1917) ; Solicitor to the Government 
of India, b. 19 Aug. 1869. m. Irene Ix)ia 
Dunlop. Educ : at Repton. S(;rved in Euro- 
pean War, 1915-18 ; (tempy.) Lt.-Col., U.F.A., 
despatches, D.S.O. Address : Simla and 
Delhi. 

DUBBHANGA, Maharajadhiraj op. Sib 
Rameswara Singh Bahadur, G.C.T.E., cr. 
1915 ; K.C.I.E., cr. 1902 ; K.B.E., cr. 1918 ; 
16 Jan. 1860 ; s. of Maharaja Maheshwar 
Singh Bahadur, twice married, two s. one 
d. Is head of the Maithil Brahmans in India. 
Educ.: Diirbhanga, Miizalfar}X)rc and Ben- 
ares. Appointed Assistant Magistrate (In- 
dian Statutory Civil Service), 1877 ; resigned, 
1885, to manage his own e.Ktensive estates ; 
received title, Baja Bahadur, 29 May 1886: 
was exempted from attendance, in Civil 
Courts, under Goevrnment Notifleation, 14 
May 1888 ; 1888-90, seat in Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council as representative of Landowners 
of Bengal and Behar ; succeeded to the 
Gaddee of Baj Durbhanga on decease of his 
brother, 1898 ; received title Maliaraja Balia- 
dur, 1898 ; Member, Imperial ]:>eglslative 
Council; five times and six times President 
of British Indian Association ; Life Pres-s., 
Behar Landholders’ Association, and Life 
Pres., Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, by which 
he was elected to be the chief of the orthodox 
Hindus of India ; made hereditary Maharaj 
Bahadur 1907 ; hereditary Maharajadhiraj, 
1920 ; has restored and constructed temples 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1902 in Kama- 
khya, Assam, Sylhut and other places ; has 
constructed the Bajnagar Palate at a cost of 
£160,000 ; it Is the finest example of oriental 
architecture in Bengal since the Mogul 
period ; has constructed mangnlflcent tem- 
ples at Darbhanga, Patna, Bajnagar, Bho- 
wara, Kamakhya, Lahore, etc. ; possesses one 
of the best libraries in India ; Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal, 1900 ; a Member of Indian 
Police Commission, and of Indian Famine 
Trust ; Pres, of the Prince of Wales’ Becep- 
tlon Committee for Bengal, 1905; Member, 
Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa, 1912- 
17; President, Hindu University Society, 
1913 ; President, Indian Industrial Con- 
ference, 1908; President, Beliglous Con- 


vention (Parliament of Beligions) held at 
Calcutta, 1910, and at Allahabad, 1911; 
President, All, India Hindu Conference April 
1915; President, Bengal Landholders’ Asso- 
ciation ; Presented 6 aeroplanes during the 
war; Member, Ciouncll of State ; D. Lltt. 
(Benares Hindu University) 1922 ; Trustee 
to the All-India Victoria Memorial. H^ ir: «. 
Maharaja Kumar Kameshwara Singh, b. 
28 Nov. 1907. Becreations : (Rioss. Address : 
Durbhanga India ; other Palaces at Baj- 
nagar, Calcutta, Simla, Patna, Allahabaa, 
Benares, Muzaffarpore, Purneah and 
Bauclii. 

DUTT, AMAR NATH. B.A., B.L., K.L.A., elected 
Member, Court of the University of Delhi, s. of 
late Mr. Durga Das Dutt and Srimati Jugal 
Mohiui Dutt, High Court Vakil, Burdwaii. 
b. 19 May 1875. m. Srimati Tincari Dutt, 
1897. Educ : Salkla A. S. ^ohool, Howrah, 
Bipon and Municipal Schools, Metropolitan 
lastitutlon and Presidency Coll., Calcutta. 
Was Chairman, Local Board ; Member, Dis- 
trict Board; Secretary, People’s Association, 
DLtrict Association, Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., Burdwan; and was editor 
of monthly magazine Alo. Address : Keshab* 
pur, Burdwan. 

EE9TEBMANS. Dr. Fabian Anthony, 0.C.» 
Catholic Bishop or Lahore, since 1905. 5. 
Belgium, 1858. Edtte. : Episcopal Seminary, 
Hoogntraten ; studied Philosophy at Mechlin ; 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1878 ; 
ordained Priest, 1888; Professor In Apostolic 
Seraphic School at Bruges, 1885-9 ; came to 
India, 1389. Address : Lavirrence Boad, 
Lahore. 

ELLEBTON, Bkar-Admiral Walter M., 
C.B. (1917) ; B.N. Comraander-in-Chief, 
East Indies Squadron, (1926). b. 5 Aug. 
1870. m. 1909, Gwendolen Mary, e.d. of 

B. W Kcnnard of North Leigh, Bradford-on- 
Avon. Flag-Corndr. to C.-in-C., Devonport, 
1908-10 ; Superintendent of Physical Training , 
1912; Flag-Ciipt., Homo Fleets, Devonport, 
1913 ; Capt. of H.M.S. CornwaU, 1914-17 ; 
H.M.S. Erin, 1917-19 ; Director of Training 
and Staff Duties, Admiralty, 1919-1921 ; 
Bear- Admiral in Charge and Admiral Super- 
intendent, Gibraltar Dockyard, 1923-25 ; 
A.D.C. to the King, 1921 ; Bear- Admiral, 
1921. Address'. H.M.S. ‘’Effingham.” 

BWBANK, Bobert Bbnson, B.A. (Oxon.) 

C. I.B. (1924), I.C.S.; Deputy Secretary to 
Government of India, Dept, of Education, 
Health and Lands, b. 22 Oct. 1883. m Frances 
Helen, d. of Bev. W. F. Simpson of Oaldbeck, 
Cumberland . Educ: Queen’s Coll., Oxford. 
Asst. Ooll. and As*=t. Pol. Agent, 1907; 
Bogistrar of Co-operative Societies, Bombay, 
1912-20 ; Secretary to Imperial Committee on 
Co-operation, 1914; Deputy Secretary to 
Gov. of India sucoesflively In Commerce Bev. 
and Agrio., P.W.D. and Education, Health 
and Land Departments, 1924; Secreta^, Colo- 
nies Commit^, London, 1925. Officiated as 
Private Secretary to H. E. Lord Beading. 
Publications; Bombay Co-operative Manual 
and Indian Co-operative Studies. Address: 
U.S. Club, Simla. * 
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BWEN8, STANLEY B. (Adopted Indian name, 
Jaya Veera) Colonel, Salvation Army. Terri- 
torial Commander for Eastern India and 
Burma. Headquarters, Calcutta, h. 15th Eeb. 
1867. m. Staff Captain Nellie Swinfen (1926). 
Became an officer of the S. A. in 1884 (out of 
Netting Hill, London). Has previously done 
S.A. service in South America, Ceylon and 
Great Britain and as under Foreign Secretary 
at the Army’s International Headquarters 
and held important positions at the 8. A. 
National Headquarters, London. 

FAEIBKOT, H, H. Faezand-i-Saadat Nishan 
Hazkat-Kaisar-i- Hind, Bear Bans, Eaja 
Har Indar Singh Bahadur op. 5. 1915, t . in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address', Faridkot, Punjab. 

FAEIDOONJI JAMSHEBJI, NawabSir Fari- 
DOON JUNO FABIDOON DAULA, FARIDOON 
Hulk Bahadur, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.B.E. ; j 
Member Extraordinary, H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Executive Council. 5. 1849. Address : Saifabad, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

FATEH ALI-KHAN, HON. Hajbb, Nawab 
KiziLBASH, C.I.E. 6. 1802. S, to headship 
of Efzilbashes, 1896. Placed himself and 
his great clan at disposal of Government for 
Chitral campaign, and induced manyof tribes 
across border to adopt attitude of pacific non- 
intervention. For this service, received 3,000 
acres of land in Chenab Canal Colony for 
settlement of his followers; has served on 
Panjab''LeglBlative Council ; representative of 
Punjab at Famine Conference, 1807; Life 
President of AnjumanMslamia, Lahore, and 
Imamia Association of Punjab; a Councillor 
of Aitchison Chiefs’ College , Lahore ; Fellow 
ofPu^ab Cniversity, Trustee of Aligarh Col- 
lege; Heir; s. Nisor All Elhan. Address'. 
Altdiison Chiefs’ Coll., Lahore. 

FAWCETT, Thb Hon. Mr. Justiob Charles 
Gordon Hill, Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
since April 1920. 6.28 June 1869. Bdue.: 
Harrow; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. Entered 
I.C.S.,1888. Under*Sec. to Govt, of Bombay, 

1898. Acting Eemembrancer of Legal Affairs, 

1899. Eemembrancer and Sec. to Govt., 1904. 
Additional Judicial Commr., Sind, 1914. 
Judicial Commr., Sind, 1918. Address: The 
BJdge, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

FAZTJLBHOY CUEEIMBHOY, Sir (1913), 
C.B.E. (1920) ; Merchant and Millowiior. 6. 

4 Oct. 1872. m. Bai Sakinabai, d. of the late 
Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahim. Educ.: privately. 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 years ; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11) ; 
President, 1914-15; Eepresented Bombay 
Millowners* Association on Bombay Prov. 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-16 ; 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India ; Hon. 
Secretary, Bombay Presidency War Belief 
Fund. Appointed by Government Member 

. .of various Committees and Commissions, 

. c^ef being the Weights and Measures Com- 
mittee, Committee on the education of Factory 

.'EmpioyeB, and the Commission for Life 
Saving Apitliances ; invited bv Government 
to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 


Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 1920. 
Connected with many of the principal 
industrial concerns in Bombay, and a Mem- 
ber of the Local Board of the Imperial Bank 
of India, Chairman, Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
ber and Bureau, 1914-15. An active Member 
of the Committee of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, being Chairman, 1907-8. Fellow 
of the Bombay University. Government 
Nominee on the Board of the Victoria J. 
Technical Institute. A keen advocate of 
education, x)articularly of Mahomedans. Mem- 
ber of the Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay, a 
Trustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address: Pedder Eoad, 
CumbaJla Hill, Bombay. 

FAZL-I-HUSAIN, THB HON. Sir Mian, Kt. 
(1925). B.A. (Punjab), M. A. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law ((iray’s Inn) ; Minister for 
Education, Punjab Government. 6. 14 June 
1877. m. oldest d. of Mian Nurahmad 
Khan. Educ.: Abbottabad, Govt. College, 
Lahore, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Practised in Sialkot. 1901-5 ; In the Punjab 
High Court, Lahore, 1905-20; Presdt., High 
Court Bar Association, 1919-20; Professor 
and Principal, Islamia College, 1907-8; 
Secretary, Islamia College, 1906-18 ; Fellow, 
Punjab University, 1909-1920; Syndic. Punjab, 
University, 1912 ; represented Punjab Univer- 
sity on Legislative Council, 1917-20; President, 
All-India Mahomedan Educational Confee., 
1922 ; started Muslim League, 1906 ; Presi- 
dent, Punjab Prov. Conference. 1916 ; elected 
to Punjab Legislative Council, 1920. Apptd. 
Minister of Education, Punjab 1921 ; re- 
elected unopposed to Punjab Legis, Council 
1923 ; ro-appointed Minister of Education, 
Punjab 1924. Address ; 2, Lytton Eoad, 
Lahore ;Brockhurst No. 1, Simla E. 

FENTON, David Anderson, (V. D., 1922) ; 
Chief Transportation Superintendent, G. I. P. 
Hallway, 6. 26 April 1868. m. Joan Agnes, d. 
of Mr. Q. A. Anderson, Secry. to (3ovt.,P.W.D., 
Madras. Educ. : Dumfries Academy and Glas- 
gow and West of Scotland Technical College. 
Chief Draughtsman and Asstt. Loco. Supdt.,, 
South Indian Eailway Co., Dist. Loco. Supdt. 
and Dy. loco. Supdt. Address : Victoria 
Terminus, Bombay. 

FILOSE, Lt.-Gol. Clement, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901; 
6. 1853. Bdfte. : Carmelite Monastery, Cion- 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior* 
State service, 1872 ; Lt.-Col., 1908; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97; A. D. C. to Uie 
Ma^raja Scindia, 1899-1901. Address: 
Gwalior. 

FOED, Sir Eeginald, D.S.O. v1890); C.M.G. 
(1916); C.B. (1916); K.C.M.G. (1918); Com- 
mandeur Legion d* Honneur, Leopold of 
Belgium ; American Distiuguisbed Service 
Medal, Grand Officer, Crown of Italy, Bel- 
gium and A viz of Portugal ; General Manager, 
Dunlop Bubber Company, India. Burmidi 
and ejeylon. 6. Deo. 7, 1868. m. Pearl Ger- 
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trade, d. of W. Tothlll, Dudley, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Sdue. : Durham Soiiool. Koyal Marines 
(L.I.) 1889; II.A.S.C. 1904; S. A. War, des- 
patdies 3 times, D.3.O., Great War despatches 
eight times, C.M.G., C.B. Promoted Major- 
General and K.C.M.G. llctirod 1919. Address: 
C/o Dunlop Eubber Co., P. O. Box 636, 
Bombay. 

FOR8TEE, BfARTiN ONSLOW, Ph. D. (Wurz‘ 
burg), D. Sc. (London), F. I. C., F. E. S. 
(1905) ; Director, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore (1922). 6. 1872. Educ.: Private 
schools; Finsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Univ.; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington. Asstt. Prof, of Chemistry, Itoyal 
College of Science, 1902-13 ; Director, Salters* 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22 ; 
Hon. Secretary, Chemical Society, 1904-10 ; 
Treasurer, 1916-22 ; I^ngstaff Medallist, 
1916; President of Chemistry Section, British 
Association, 1921; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1925. Publications : Contribu- 
tions to Transactions of the Chemical Society. 
Address : Hebbal, Bangalore. 

FOULQUIEE, Et. Eev. EnoENB Charles f 
Vioar Apostolic of Northern Burma and Titu- 
lar Bishop of Corydallus, since 1906 ; 6. 1866. 
Address: Mandalay. 

FEEKE, Cecil George, B.A.. (Cantab); B.Sc. 
(Lond.).I.C.S..Director-Gcneral of Commercial 
inteUigeucc and Statistics, India, shicc 1921. 
b. 8 October 1887. m. Judith Mary Marston. 
Educ. : Merchant Taylor’s School, London. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge . Entered I.C.8. 
1912. Address : 1, Council House Street, 
Calcutta. 

FEEMANTLE Siii Selwyn Howe Kt. (1925) 
C.I.E. (1915) ; C.S.I. (1920) J.C.S., Senior 
Member, Board of Revenue, U.P. b. 11 Aug. 
1869. m. to Vera, d, of H. Marsh C.I.E. 
Educ. Eton and Magdalen Ct)1lege, Oxford. 
Entcriul I.C.S., 1890; Sidtlement Ofllcer, 
Bareilly, 1898 ; llcglstrar, Co-operative Socie- 
ties, 1907 ; Magtc. and Collr. Allahabad, 
1913; C/ommissioncr, Bareilly, 1918; Con- 
troller of Passages, 1919 ; Commissioner, 
Meerut, 1919. Member, Board of Revenue, 
U.P., 1920. ; llai Barelli Settle- 

ment Eejmrt 1896; Bareilly Settlement Eeport, 
1902 ; Reimrt on Supply of Labour to facto- 
ries, 1905 ; A Policy of Rural Education, j 
1915. Address : Lucknow, U.P. 

FRENCH, Lewis, C.I.E., C.B.E., 1919; Financial ! 
Secretary (1920) ; b. 26 October 1873 ; Educ. : 
Merchant Taylor’s School ; St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Assistant Commissioner, Punjab, 
1897: Colonisation Officer, Chenab Colony, 
1904-06; Director, Land Records, 1906; 
Director, Agriculture, 1907; Deputy Com- 
missioner* Shahpur, 1908; Chief Minister, 
Kapurthala State, 1910-16 ; Special Commis- 
sioner, Defence of India Act, 1916 ; Director, 
Land Records, 1916; Additional Secretary, 
Punjab Govt., 1916-18; Ch. Secretary, 1918-19; 
Addi. Secretary, 1919 ; and Chief Secretary, 

' 1910-1920 ; Member, Punjab Legis. Council. 
Address : Lahore. 

PEOOM, Sir Arthur Henry, Kt. cr. 1922 ; 
Member of the Council of State, India, since 
1921; s. of late Henry Froom; 6.16 


Jan. 1873 ; m. Ist 1905, Effle (rf. 1924) y. d, 
of late Thomas Bryant, F.R.C.8., 2nd 1925* 
Isabel Patricia, d. of E. Manners Downie, 
Knutsford ; Educ. St. Paul’s School. Entered 
service of P. & O.S.N.Co., 1890 ; Superinten- 
dent, P.&.O.S.N. Co., Bombay, 1912-16 ; 
Partner, MacklnnonMackenzie <fe Co., Bombay, 
since 1910 ; Trustee, Port of Bombay, 1912-24 ; 
(Uiairman, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1920, Member, linperial Legislative Council, 
1921 ; Member, Indian Mercantile Marino 
Committee, India, 1923-24 ; Member, Reforms 
Euauiry Committee, India, 1924 ; Member, 
C/cntral Advisory Council, Railways, India ; 

J. P. Bombej. Address ; Mont Blanc, Dadysett 
Hill, Bombay. 

FYSON, Philip Fullky, M.A. (Cantab). 

K. L.8., Ag. Principal, Pres. Coll., Madras 
b. 1877, m. Diana Ruth Wilson, 1914 . Educ : 
lioretto School : Sidney • Sussex College, 
Cambridge ; Professor of Botany, Presidency 
College, Madras, 1914-1021. Publications : 
“ Flora of the Nilgirl and Pulney Hill-tops,” 
VoL I and II (1915), Vol. Ill, 1920, “ Botany 
for India ” ; Editor, Journal of Indian 
Botany. Address: Presidency College, 
Madras. 

GAGE, Andrew THOMAS, C.I.E., M.A., B.Sc., 
M.B., F.L.S. ; Lt.-Col., T.M.S. ; Director, Bota- 
nical Survey of India ; Supdt., Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta, since 1906; b. 1871; 
Educ.: Grammar School, Old Aberdeen; 
University of Aberdeen; Assistant to Profes- 
sor of Botany, University of Aberdeen, 1894- 
90 ; entered I.M.8., 1897 ; Curator of Her- 
barium, Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 1898. 
Address: Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 

GAJJAN SINGH, Sardar Bahadur, O.B.E., 
Member, Legislative Assembly (1920). b. 
.Tan. 1864. Educ. Ludhiana and Lahore. 
Practised at the bar from 1884 to 1920 ; was 
leader of Ludhiana District Bar; Member, 
Senate of the Punjab University ; Member, 
Ludhiana Municipal Committee and District 
Board, Jagir and landholder; an Hon. 
Extra Asstt. Commissioner, awarded Sword of 
Honour and seat in Durbar for war services; 
mentioned in despatches. Author of the 
Punjab Juvenile Smoking Bill, which was 
passed. Address : Ludhiana. 

GAME, AIEVIOB-MARSHAL PHILIP WOOLOOTT, 
0. B. (1919) ; D. S. O. Q916) ; E.A.F., Com- 
manding the Royal Air Force In India since 
January 1923. b. 30 March 1876 ; s. of George 
Beale Game, Barn House, Broadway, Worce- 
Bter^ire ; m. 1908, Gwendolen Margaret, a. 
of the late Francis Hugbes-Glbb of Gonviile, 
Manor House, Blandford, Dorset; twos, one 
d. Educ.: Charterhouse. Entered R. A., 
1895 ; Captain, 1901 : Adjutant, 1902-5 ; 
Major, 1912 ; General Staff Officer. Srd and 
2Dd Grade War Office. 1910-14 ; Director of 
Training and Organisation, Air Ministry, 
1919-22: won Gold Medal, United Service 
Inst., 1911 ; served S. Africa, 1901-2 (despat- 
ches, Queeu’s medal, 5 clasps); European 
War. 1914-13 (despatches 6 times), C,B., 
D. S.O., Bt. Lt.-Col. and Col., Order Grown of 
Italy, Officer Legion of Honour. Address: 

^ Headquarters R.A.F.t Delhi and Simla. 
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GAMMON, JOHN CHAHLE8, B. Sc. (Lond. 
Unlv.); A.O.O.r., O.B.B. (MU.), 1918; Civil 
Engineer, Managing Director of Messrs. 
J. G. Gammon, Ltd. b. 2nd June 1887. 
m. Edith L. Daniel (1022). Bduc : at Felsted 
S(^ool, Essex, and Central Technical CoU., 
8. Kensington and London University ; also 
advanced Workshop Student, Woolwich 
Arsenal. Specialised in Beinforced Concrete 
Construction with Messrs. Leslie A Co.. 
Kensington and as Asstt. Engineer, 
P.W.D., Bombay, till 1914 (resigned); 
commissioned Sept. 1914 and served with 
Boyal Engineers in France from Feb. 1916 
tUI Febmarv 1919 ; promoted Major, awarded 
O.B.E. and two mentions in despatches; 
founded firm of J. C. Gammon, Ltd., in May 
1919. Publications: Beinforced Concrete 
Design Simplified (Crosby T^ckwood). 
Address: Gammon BuUding, Messont Boad, 
Bombay. , 

GANDHI, Mohandas Kabamohand, Bar.-at- 
law (Inner Temple), b, 2nd October 1869. 
Edue, at Bajkote, Bhavnagar, and London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
ambulance corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement 
(1918-19) and the non-co-operation campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation (1919-21). Has cham- 

S ioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
lose in South and East Africa. Sentenced 
to six years* simple imprisonment in March 
1922 ; released Fob. 4, 1924. President of 
of the Indian National Congress, 1926. Publi- 
Indian Home Buie,” “Universal 
Dawn,” “ Young India.*’ Address: Satya- 
grahashram, Sabarmati, B. B. <& C. I. 
Bailway. 

GANGA BAM, SiR, Kt.,( 1922), C.I.B., M.V.O. 
Bai BaJiadur, M.I.M.E., M.I.G.E. ; b. 1851, 
Edited Thomson College. Entered P. W. D., 
1873; Executive En^eer, 1883; Supdt., 
Coronation Durbar Works, Delhi, 1903; 
retired, 1903; Supdtg. Engineer, Patiala 
State; retired, 1911; Consulting Engineer, 
Delhi Durbar, 1911. Address: J^ore. 


GENNINGS, John Frederick, Bar-at-Law 
(Middle Temple, 1911) ; Director of Infor- 
mation, Bombay, since December 1920. b. 
21 Sept., 1885. w. Edith, d.of T. J. Wallis, 
Esq., of Croydon, Surrey and Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk. Eduoi Aske’s Hatcham and Dulwich. 
Entered journalism in 1902 and served on 
the Editorial staffs of the Morning Leader, 
Star, Daily Mail and Daily Telegraph. Armyi 
(2/5th Buffs, and B. G. A.), 1915-1919 ; War 
Office. M. I. 7 b. Propaganda Section, from 
Aug. 1916 to Feb. 1917. Address : Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


GEOGHEGAN, Lt.-Co£. Franois Edward, 
O.Z.S. Director of Supplies, G. H. Q., India, 
b. 14 August, 1869. Sdue, : St. Charles 
College and B. M. 0. Sandhurst ; m. Miss 
L. L. Munn ; find Lt., Gloucestershire Begi- 
ment, 1889, Indian Army, 1891. Served 
in N. W, Frontier Oampalj^, 1897 ; China, 


1900 ; European War, ltfi4-18 (despatches). 
Address : C/o. Mesm. King, King & Go., 
Bombay. ^ 

GEOBGE, Edward Claudius scoinbt, C.I.E.. 
Dy. Commissioner, Buby Mines, Burma. 
5. 1865. Edue.: Dulwich (College. Asst, 
Commissioner, 1887-90; Officiating Dy. 
Commissioner, Bhamo, , 1890-97 ; Sub-Corn, 
missioner, Burmo-Cbina Boundary Commis- 
Rfon, 1897-99. Address : Buby Mines, Burma. 

GHOSAL, Mrs. (Sbdcati Svarna Kumari 
Dbvi) ; d. of Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, 
and sister of Sir Babindranath Tagore ; b, 
1857 ; m. late J. Ghosal, Zemindar. Before 
twenty published a novel anonymously; soon 
after became editor of Bharti (first woman 
editor in India), a Bengali magazine which 
she still conducts. Address : Old Ballygunge 
Bond, Calcutta. 

GH08E, The Hon. Mr. Jubtiob Charu Chun- 
DER, Judge, Calcutta High Court, since 
July, 1919. b, 4 February 1874. Edue. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta; m. Nirmal 
Nolinl, d. of the late Protap Chunder Bose. 
Vakil, Calcutta, 1898. Called to the Bar in 
England, 1907. Address : High Court, 
Calcutta. 


GHOSH, Bai Bahadur Dkvendra Nath, B.A. 
(Honours) ; Beereswar Mitter Gold Medallist 
of Calcutta Uuiv. (1911) ; Deputy Director 
of Commercial Intelligence and Director 
of Statistics with Government of India, 
April 1921. b. December 18, 1868. m. 
Miss Sushila Kumari, d. of late Mr. G. 
C. Bay, Dy. Auditor- General, Finance Dept. 
Educ: Hindu School, General Assembly’s 
Institution and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Joined Finance Department, Government of 
India, March 1891. Elected Fellow of the 
Boyal Statistical Society, London, 1909, of the 
Boyal Economic Society, London, 1911, and 
Member of the Board of Agriculture in India, 
1921, of the Indian Economic Association, 
1921, and of the Bengal Economic Society, 
1926. Publications: Various departmental 
publications relating to Sea-borne, Inland 
and Land Frontier Trade, Agricultural, 
Financial, Judicial, Administrative, Indus- 
trial and Prices Statistics. Address: 26, 
Nyan Ghand Dutt Street, Calcutta. 

GIBBONS, Thohas Clarke Pilling, K.C., 1913; 
Advocate-General, Bengal, since 1917. b. 1868. 
Admitted a Solicitor, 1891 ; called to Bar; 
Inner Temple, 1897. Address: High Court, 
Calcutta. 

GiDHOUB, Maharaja Bahadur Chandra 
Mouleshwar Prasad Singh, Maharaja 
Bahadur of Gidhour, b. 1880. m. 1913. * 
Has been a Member of District Board, 
Mon^yr; Vice-Chairman, Local Board and 
an Honorary Magistrate with independent 
powers (to try cases singly). Member of 
Legislative Council, Bihar and Orissa, since 
1920. Ascended the Gadi on 2l8t Novem- 
ber 1923. Title of Maharaja Bahadur made 
hereditary In 1877. Address: Srivilas, 
Gidhour. 


HDNBT, Hbnrt Aiaert John, Lt.-Coi* 
I.M.S. (retired); F.B.O.S.; F.S..8.; D.O*^ 

(Okoil); F.B.8.A. (London) ; D,P JEE. (Cantab)* 
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1866, f. jf. of l8t Viscount Goschen and Lucy. 
d, of John DaiUey ; 8, father 1907. m. 1893. 
Lady JBvelyn Gathome-Hard:^ 5th d. of Ist 
Sari of Cnnbrook ; two d, Educ. : Eugby ; 
Balliol Coll . Oxford. Was Private Secretaiy 
to Governor of N. S. Wales, and (unpaid) 
to his father at Admiralty ; Joint Parliamen> 
taiy Secretary, Boaru of Agriculture, 1918; 
M. P. (C.) E. Grindstead, Sussex, 1895-1906 
A. D. C. to Lord Koberts, C!ominander-in- 
Chief ; Hon, Col. and Lt.-Col.. 2-5th Bufls East 
Kent Eegt. A Knight of Grace of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Heir : b. Hon. Sir W. 

H. Ctoschen. K. B. B. Address: Government 
House, Madras. 

GOSWAMl, Kttmar Tulsi Chandra, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Zemindar, Member, Legislative 
Assembly, son of Eaja Kisorilal Gcswami 
of Serampore, first member of Bengal Exe- 
cutive (Jouncil. b. 1898. Educ: Presidency 
Collef^, Calcutt^^, Oxford and Paris. Address: 
The Raj Baree, Serampore ; Rainey Park, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta; Kamachha, Benares; 
Puri. 

GOUR, sm Hary Singh, Kt. (1926), M.A., O. 
Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., Member <1 the Leglsl 
lative Assembly. Barister-at l aw. b. 26 Nov. 
1872. Educ,: Govt. High School, Saugor; 
Hislop Coll., Nagpur ; Downing Coll., Cam- 
bridge; Presdt., Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 
1918-22. First Vice-Chancellor, and Hon. D. 
Litt., Delhi University ; re-appointed let 
May 1921. Publications : liSW of transfer in 
British India, 3 vols. (5th Edition;; Penal 
Law of British India. 2 vols. (3rd Edition) ; 
Hindu Code, (2nd Edition). Address : 
Nagpur, C. P. 

QRAOBY, Hugh Kirkwood, C.B.E. (1919). 

I. O.S.; b. 28 November 1868. Educ. : City 
of London School: St. Katharine’s College, 
Cambridge, m. Mabel Alice, d. of the late 
G. F. BarriU. Commissioner of Gorakhpur 
since 1916. Publication: Settlement Report 
of Cawnpore. Address : Gorakhpur, U. P. 

GRAHAM, AROHIBAid Knightlby, Director, 
Graham’s Trading Co., Ltd. b. 27 Feb. 
1882, m. Dorothy Shuttleworth. Educ. 
Eton and Balliol College, Oxford. Address: 
“ Claremont,” Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

GRAHAM, Rbv. John Andbrson, M.A. (Edin.), 
D.D. (Edin.), K.I.H. Gold Medal, C.I.E.; 
Missionary of Church of Scotland, at Kalim- 
pong, Bengal, since 1889 ; Founder and Hon. 
Supdt. of St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes; b. 
1861. Educ.: Cardross Parish School; Glas- 
gow, High School ; Edinburgh University, m. 
Rate McConaebie (K.I.H. gold medal) who 
died 1919. Was in Home C.S. in Edinburgh, 
1877-82; graduated, 1885; ordained, 1889. Pub- 
lUalions : ” ()n the threshold of three 
closed la^s ” and ** The missionary expansion 
of the Reformed Churches.” Address ; Kallm- 
pong, Bengal. 

GRAHAM, Lancelot, B.A. (Oxon.); Bar*at- 
Law; O.I.E. (1924); I. C. S., Secretary, 
Legislative Dept., Govt, of India (1924). b. 
18 April 1880, m. Olive Bertha Maurice, 
Educ: St> Paul’s School, London and Balliol 
Coll., Oxford. Enterea Indian Civil Service! 
1904; Asstt. Collector, 1904; Asstt. Judge, 


1908 ; Asstt. Legal RemCinbraticer, Bombay; 
1911 ; Judicial Asstt., Kathiawar, 1918 ; Joint 
Secretary, Legislatifa Department, Govern- 
meet of India, 1921. Address : Grindlay & 
Co., Bombay. 

GRAHAM, ROBERT ARTHUR, C.S.I. (1921) : 
Member of CJouncil, Madras. EdUc . ; 
Winchester and Brasenose College, Oxford; 
m. daughter of Sir James Thomson, K.G.S.I. 
Entered I.G.8.. 1891 ; served in various 
executive, judicial and administrative capa- 
cities in the Madras Presidency and Chief 
Secretarv, Madras Government. Address : 
Secretariat, Madras. 

GRAHAME. WILLIAM PiTZWILLIAM, I.G.8., 
Superintendent and Pol. Officer, S. Shan 
States, since 1922 ; b. 1871. Educ.: at Charter- 
house and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Address: 
Taunggyi, S. Shan States. 

GREAVES, Hon. Sir William Ewart, Kt. 
U924) ; Judge of Calcutta High Court, since 
1914 and Vice- Chaucel lor, Caclutta University 
Since 1924. b. 1869. Educ. : Harrow ; Keble 
College, Oxford. Asst. Master at Evelyns, nr. 
Uxbridge, 1894-99; called to Bar, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1900. Address: 2, Short Street, Cal- 
cutta ; 33, Marlborough Place, N. W. 

GBEGSON, Lieut.-Colonbl Edward Gbison, 
C.M.G.. 1917 ; C.I.E., Supdt. of Police, N..W. 
F. Prov.; b. 1877. Educ. : Portsmouth 
Grammar School, Asst. Blockade Officer, 
Waziristan, 1900; Poll. Officer, Mohmand 
Border, 1908; Commdt., Border Military 
Police, Peshawar, 1902-07 ; Per. Asst, to 
Inspr.-Qen. of Pol.,N. W. F., 1907-9; on 

special duty Persian Gulf, 1909-12 Com- 
missioner of lolice, Mesopotamia. 

GRIFFITH, Francis Charles, C.S. I. (1928). 
O.B.E. (1919), M.L.C., King^s Police Medal 
(1916); In8p.-(3en. of Police, Bombay Presy., 
1921.5.9 November 1878; m. Ivy Moma, 
daughter of George Jacob, I.C.S., Educ. : 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton. Joined Indian 
Police, 1898; Commr. of Police, Bombay, 
1919-21. Address: Poona. 

GULAMJILANI,Bijlikhan, Sardar Nawab of 
Wai. First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief. 5. 28 July 1888. m. sister of H.H. 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora. Educ. : 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. Served In the 
Imperial Cadet Corps for two years, 1906-08 ; 
was Additional Member, ]^mbay Legis. 
Council ; and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1021-1923;wa8 elected Vice-President, Bombay 
Presidency Muslim League and is permanent 
President of Satara District Anjuman Islam. 
Address: The Palace, Wal Diet. Satara. ^ 

GUPTA, Sir Krishna Govinda, K.O.S.I., 
C.8.I. ; Bar.-at-Law, Middle Temple, 1878 ; 
late l.C.S. ; b. 1851. Educ.: Mymensing 
Govt. School; Dacca Coll.; London Univer- 
sity Coll. Joined I.G.8., 1878; j^sed through 
all grades in Bengal; Secy., Board of Rev. 
1887 ; Oommsr. of Excise ,1893; Dlvl. (Tomxusr., 
1901 ; Member to Board of Rev., 1004ft)eing 
first Indian to hold that appointment ; 
Member. Indian Excise Committee, 1906; on 
yiecial duty in connection with Fisheries of 
^ngal, 1906; deputed to Europe and 
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America in 1907 t(v cany on fishery invosti- < 
gation ; nominatea to India Oouncll, 1007; 
hemg one of two IndlaDs who were for first 
time raised to that ;i^Bition ; retired from 
India Office on completion of term, March 
1015. 

OWALIOE, H. H. Mahabajah Soindia OF. 
Addre99 : ** Madho Bilas," Bhivapuri. Gwa- 
lior, O.I. 

HABIB-UIi-LAn SAHIB Bahadub.The Hon. 
Khan Bahapab Sib Huhamhai). Ki. (lOi^), 
K.C.I.E. (1924), O.l.B. (1920). Member of 
the Viceroy’s Connell (1924). t>. Sept. 
22, 1809, m. Sadathun Nisa Begum. 

Bduc, : Zilla High School, Saldapet. Joined 
the Bar in 1888 ; in 1897 was presented Certi- 
ficate of Honour on the occasion of Golden 
Jubilee of the late Imperial Majesty Queen 
\ictoria; from 1901 devoted whole time to 
local self-government and held the position 
of Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pres., Dist. Board ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 ; Member, Legislative Council, 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member, 
Madras Executive Council, 1919; was Com- 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Royal Commn. on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn., served as a co-opted member on 
Eeforms Committe.}, Member, Boyal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India. 
Nov. 1923-March 1924, and Member of 
Council of the Governor of Madras, 1920-24. 
Address : Delhi and Simla. 

HADOW, Sir FBEDEEICK AUSTEN, Kt. 
(1926), C.V .0.(1922). M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst. 
Trans., V.D.,A.D.C., Member, By. Board .b. 

5 Sep* 1873. m, Kate lx)uisa Margary. Educ. : 
Branksoine House, Godaiming, 1883-1887 ; 
Charterhouse, 1887-1892; E. I. E. College, 
Coopers Hill, 1892-95. Associate Coopers 
Hill, 1895 ; Appointed Asstt. Engineer, State 
Elys., 1895 ; employed as Asstt. Engineer on 
construction of new railways in Bengal, 1896- 
1902 ; Asstt. Manner, E. B. Ely., 1902-1904 ; 
Asstt. Secretary, Eailway Board, 1905-1909 ; 
Manager and Engineer-ia -Chief, B. G. l.P. 
Ely^Kathiawar, 1909-1911 ; Deputy Agent, 
N. W . Ely., Lahore, 1911-1916 ; Secretary, 
Eailway l^ard, 1916-1919; Agent, North- 
Western Eailway, 1919-24. Address: Morvyn, 
Simla, W. 

HAIDEE KAEEAE JAFEI, Stbd., Member, 
Legis. Assembly and Astt. Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampur Eaj. 5. 8 Dec. 1879. 
Married. Educ,: Collegiate School, Balram- 
pur, M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, Agra College and 
Mistri’s Accountancy Institution, Bombay; 
Member, Gonda Dist. Board for six years ; 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur, for 
20 years ; Hon. Magte., Balrampur, for 14 
years; Yice-C3iairman, Balrampur Centml 
Co-operative Bonk ; Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference ; 
Trustee, Shia Coll., Lucknow; President 
and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ School. 
Address: Balrampur, Diet. Gonda (U.P.). 

HAILEY, H. E. SIR WILLIAM Maloolm,K.C. 8.L, 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Governor of the Punjab, 
May 1924 ; Knight of Grace of Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem. 5. 1872; m, 1896, 


Andrelna, d. of Count Hannibale Bahuml, 
Italy. Lady of Grace of Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem; F.E.G.8. Bdue : Merchant 
Taylor’s School; Corpus Christ! College, 
Oxford (Scholar). Colonisation Officer, 
Jhelnm Canal Colony, 1902 ; Sec., Punjab 
Govt., 1907 ; Dy. Seo., Govt, of India, 1908 ; 
Member, Durbar Committee, 1911; Oh. 
Commr., Delhi, 1912-19 ; Chairman, Indian 
Soldiers* Board, 1921 ; Finance Member, 
Government of India, 1919-22. Home Mem- 
ber, Government of India, 1922-24. Address : 
Lahore and Simla. 

HAJI WAJIHUDDIN, M.L.A., Proprietor of 
the firm Eoyal Pioneer Arms Co., Meerut. 
5.1880. During Great Balkan War (1910-12) 
was Treasurer, Meerut Division Eed Crescent 
Fund; during Great War (1918) worked as 
Hon. Secretary, Meerut Cantonment War 
Loan Committee. Member of many 
educational institutions. Elected in 1916 
to Meenit Municipal Bodtd ; re-elected In 
1919; elected in 1920 of Legislative 
Assembly, re-elected in 1923. Appointed In 
1922 to bench of Hon. Magistrates ; Elected 
in 1922, Hon. Secretary to the Central Haj 
Committee of India. Publications : “ Pro- 
hibition in India;” “ Ziaratul Haramaln-is- 
Shareefaln". Address : “ Pioneer House, " 
Meerut Cantonment. 

HAKSAE,Lt.-Col. Kailas Nabaw, B.A.. O.I.E. 
Mahslr-Khas-Bahodnr ; Pol. Member, Gwalior 
Durbar, since 1912 ; b. 1878. Educ. : Victoria 
College, Gwalior ; Allahabad University ; Hon. 
Prof, of History and Philosophy, 1899-1902; 
Priv. Sec., to Maharaja Sclndia in 1903-12 ; 
Under ^c., Pol. Dept., on dep. 1905-7 ; Cant., 
4th Gwalior Imp. Bcr. Inf., 1902 ; Lt.-Col., 
1910 ; Sen. Member, Board of Ee venue, 1910- 
13. Address : Gwalior. 

HALL, Major Ealph Ellis Carr, CJ.E., I. A.; 
Mily. Acets. Dept., Field Controller, Poona; 

I b. 1873. Joined army, 1894 ; Major, 1912 ; 
served Tirah, 1897-98; European War, 1914-17. 
Address: Field (Controller, Poona. 

HAMILTON, C. J., M.A., F.8.8. ; Indian Edu- 
cational Service, Prof, of Economics, Patna 
College ; Fellow of Patna University. 6. 1878, 
Educ.: private tutor; King^s College, 
London ; Caius College, Cambridge ; gradu- 
ated first class Moral Science Tripos, 1901 ; 
Member of Mosely Educational Cbmmisslon 
to U.8.A., 1903 ; Member of Inner Temple, 
1903; Dunkin Lecturer at Oxford University, 
1912; Minto Prof, of Economics, Calcutta 
University, 1918-19. Publioations: ’’Trade 
Eelation between England and India.” Ad* 
dress: Patna College, Patna. 

HAMMOND, Egbert Lauiub Lucas, BJl. 
(Oxon.), Member, ''Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa, b. 12 Jan. 1873. m. Effie Townsend 
Warner. Educ: Newton Coll., Newton Abbot, 
S. Devon, and Keble Coll., Oxford. Entered 
l.C.S. in 1896. Publications : Indian Election 
Petitions, 2 Vols. (Pioneer Press, Allahabad) ; 
The Indian Candidate and Eetumlng Officer 
(Oxford University Press). Address: Secre- 
tariat, Bihar and Orissa, Eancbl. 

HAE BILAS SAEDA, EAI SAHIB, F.E.S.L. , 
M.Fv.A.S., F.C.S., Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly. b. 3 June 1867. Educ,: Ajmer Government 
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College aad Agra College. Was a teacher 
in Govemment College, was transferred to 
Judicial Bepar^ent in 1892; apptd. cniardian 
to H.H. the Bfaharajaof Jaisafmerm 1804 ; 
Teverted to British service in Ajmer Merwaia 
in 1002 ; was Subordinate Judge, First Glass 
at Ajmer till 1019 and was Sub* Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, till 
1021 ; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer. 
1021-23; officiated as Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Dec. 1028. Was elected 
a member Of Boyal Asiatic Society of Great 
Brita n and Ireland, Koyal Statistical Society 
of London, Statistical Association of Boston, 
U.S.A., Royal Society of Literature and 
Teachers* Guild of Great Britain and Ireland; 
is Secretary of Paropkarini Sabha of India. 
Puhlicntiona : Hindu Superiority ; Ajmer : 
Historical and Descriptive ; Maharana Sanga; 
Maharana Eumblla ; Maharaja Hammir 
of Ranthambhor; Prithviraj Vljaya. 
Address: Har Kiwas, Civil Lines, Ajmer, 
Rajputana. 

HARCHANDRAI VISHINDAS, B.A., LL.B., 
C.I.E. (1018) ; Mem., Legislative Assembly, 
Pleader, Zamindar and Landlord, b. Apr. 
1862. ISduc , : Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Elected Member, Karachi Municipality, 1888- 
1890 : Legal Adviser, Karachi Municipality, 
1809-1010 ; Again Elected Mem., Karachi 
Municipality, 1910*21 ; Pres. Karachi Muni- 
cipality, 19Il-1921;E(ected Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1910*1920; Chairman, Reception 
Committee, Indian National Congress, 1018 ; 
Pre„ First Sind Prov. Confce. held at Sukkur 
1908 ; Pres., Special Conference, Hyderabad 
on Reforms. Address : Lakhmidas Street, 
Karachi. 

HABIEISHAN KAtJL, Rai Bahadur. Pan- 
dit, M.A., C.S.I., C.I.E., Commissioner, 

Rawal Pinol Division, 1024. b. 1869 «. of 
Kaja Pandit Siiraj Kaiil. C.I.E., Educ : Govt. 
Coll., Laliore, Asstt. Conimsr., 1800; 
Jun. Secy, to Financial Commsr., 1898-97 ; 
Settlement Office, Musaffargarh, 1808-1903 ; 
Mainwall. 1003-8; Dy. Commsr., ]006 ; 
Dy. Commsr. and Supdt., Census Operations, 
Punjab, 1910-12 ; Dy. Commsr., Montgomery 
1013 ; on special duty to report on Criminal 
Tribes Dec. 1913- April 1914 ; Deputy Com- 
missioner for Criminal Tribes, 1917-19 ; Dy. 
Commissioner, Jhelum, 1910 ; Commissioner. 
Rawal Pindi Division, 1010«20. Comnis^ 
sinner, Jullundcr Division Novr. 1920 to 
Novr. 1 028. Appointed to Royal Commie^ 
sion on Services, 3923, member. Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1926. Adder ss : 14, Ab- 
bott Road, Lahore. 

HARI SINGH, Rao Bahaditr THAKtm, ov 
Sattasae, O.B.E., C.I.E., (1923); Military 
Member of the Bikaner State Council. Edw. 
Mayo College. Address: Sattosar House, 
Bikaner. 

HARKISHEN LAL, (Lala). b. 16 AprUl866. 
Educi Govt. Coll., Lahore and Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge. Bar-at-Law. Retired from the 
Bar 1809, since then devoted to Industrial and 
Commerial organisation and activity. Presi- 
dent, Reception Committee of the Congress, 
1910; IPresident, Industrial Conference held at 
Banklpur, 1012 ; gave evidence before the 
Industrial Commission ; Member, Punjab 


Legislative Council ; FeUow, Punjab Uni- 
versity ; tried under Martial Law regime 
of 1010 and sentenced to transportation 
for life ; released Christmas 1010 ; appointed 
Minister, 1020. Address: Lahore. 

HARNAM SINGH,Tbe Hon. Raja Bib, K.C.T.B.; 
d. 16 Nov. 1861 ; y. s. of late H. H. Raja 
Rajgan Sir Raja Randher Singh, Bahadur 
of Kapurthala, G.C.8.I. m. 1876, Rani Lady 
Hamam Singh. 5 «. 1 d. Edue. : Kapur- 
thala. Managed Kapurthala Estates In Oudh 
for over 18 years. Served as member of 
Hemp Drugs Commission in 1803-04 : and is 
Hon. Life Secy, to B.I. Association of Taluk- 
dars of Oudh and Fellow of Punjab University, 
was member of Imp. Leg. Council and after- 
wards of Punjab Leg. Council 1900-2 ; Member 
of the Council of State since 1020. Member 
of the Central Committee of the Lady Dufferin 
Fund. Created Raja 1007. Decorated for 
General Public Service; Raja hereditary (1022). 
Address: Simla or Lucknow or Jullundur 
City. 

HARRIS, Douglas Gordon, Dip. Ing. (Zurich), 
C.I.E., M.I.E. (Ind.), Consulting En^neer to 
Governmentof India (1926). b, 10 Oct. 1883. 
m. Alice, d. of Spencer Ackroyd of Bradford, 
Yorks. Edi/c. .* Rugby School and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst, and 
Executive Engineer, P.W.D. 1907-14 ; Under- 
secretary to Government, U.P., P.W.D. 1916; 
Under Secretary to Government of India, 
P.W.D., 1916 ; Secretary to P. W. D. Reorga- 
nisation Committee, 1017; Under Secretary 
to Government of India, P.W.D. 1018 ; Asstt. 
Inspector-General of Irrigation in India, 1920 ; 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Committee, 
1922 ; Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, P. W. D., 1022; Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of 
Industries and Labour, Public Works Branch. 
Publications : Irrigation in India (Ox- 
ford University Press.) Address: Holmcroft, 
Simla. 

HARTLEY, LEWIS WYNNE, C.I.E. (1018). 
Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay Presi- 
dency. b. 1867 ; m. to Annie, d. of William 
Rowlands, Rofft, Bangor, Wales. Educated 
at private school. Address: Bombay Club, 
Bombay. 

HARTNOLL, SiR HENRY SULIVAN, Kt.; Chief 
Judge, Court of Lower Burma, since 1006; 
Barrister, 1898. Educ.: Exeter Grammar 
School; Trinity College, Oxford. Entered 
I.C.3., 1881 ; served in Burma as Asstt. 
Commissioner ; Dy. Commissioner, 1800 ; 
Commissioner, 1002. Address: Chief Court, 
Rangoon. 

Hatwa, Maharaja Bahadur Guru Maha- 
DBY Abram Prasad Sahi of ; b. 19 July 1803 \ 
S. Oct. 1806 to the Qadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sabi, 
K.C.I.E., of Hatwa. Address: Hathuwa 
P. O., District Saran, Behar and Orissa. 

HAYE, MIAN ABDUL, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E. 

r lO), M.L.A., Vakil, Lahore High Court 
Oct. 1888. Educ.: at Lahore Forman 
Christian College. Passed LL.B., 1010 ; 
started practice at Ludhiana ; elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year ; elected 
Jr. Vice-President 1011 which office he held 
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till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President. Is flilt non-official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he was elected in 19221 Addjm : President, 
Municipal Council, Ludhiana. 

HBADLAMf ClpT. Edwabd Jamss, C.S.L 
<1924),C.M.G. (1919),D.8.0.(1916),F.R.G.S., 
Director, B. Indian Marine; b. 1 May 
1878 ; m. Nancy Benyon,. widow of Stanley 
Hobson, Nigeria, Educ.i Durham School, 
H.M.S. Conway. Sub.-Lieut. B..I.M. 1894, 
Asstt. Marine Transport Officer, Indian Ex- 
peditionary Force, N. China, 1900-01, B.. 
Humane Soo.*8 medal. Hon. Member, Ameri- 
can Mly. Order of Dragon ; China Medal. 
Served gun-running operations, Persian Gulf 
fmedal with clasp); served European war 
(Despatches lour times). Senior Marine 
Transport Officer, Indian Expeditionary 
Force, East Africa, 19 14-16 ; Divisional Kaval 
Transport Officer, East Africa 1916-17. Prlnc- 
pal. Naval Transport Officer. South and East 
African Force, 1914-16; Star.Brltlsh and allied 
medals. Naval Transport Officer, East African 
Expeditionary Force, 1914-17; Principal, 
Naval Transport Officer, South and East 
Africa, (1917-19). Pvblicatiqn : Bistory of 
Sea Service under the Govt, in India. 
Address : Admiral’s House, Bombay. 

HENDERSON, Robert Ubbriot, C.I.E., Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam ; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc., Cachar and Sylhet. 
Represented tea-planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration. Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-19. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta, 

HENRY, William Daniel, C.I.E.; Manager, 
Alliance Bank of Simla, Ltd., Simla, and 
Colonel Commanding Simla Rifles, I.D.F., 
VJ). ; A.D.C. ; b. 1865. Educ.: Dr. J. Yeats’ 
School, Peckham. Address: Kelvin Grove, 
Simla. 

KEEPER, Sir (Harry Albert) Lawless, Kt. 
(1918), Knight of Grace, Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem in England. Director, Bombay 
Govt. Development Dept., and Member of 
the Bombay Ivegislative Council, Bombay 
Port Trust and the Bombay City Improve- 
ment Trust, b. 80 January 1870. in. Kath- 
leen Florence Keelan. Educ. Rossall and 
R.M.A., Woolwich. Ck)mmis8loned in Royal 
Engineers, 1890. Joined N. W. Railway, i 
1894, served with Chitral Relief Expedition, 
1896 ; Deputy Agent, C. I. P. Railway, 1906. 
Retd, from Army, 1912 ; Agent, G. I. P. 
Ry., 1911-1920 ; President, Indian Railway 
Conference Association, 1916-17 ; Controller 
of Munitions, Bombay, May 1917 to August 
1918. Address : Pedder Rc^, Bombay. 

HIDaYATALLAH, The Hon. Khan Bahadur, 
Sir Shaikh Ghulam Hussain. Kt. <1926), 
Minister, Govt, of Bombay; o. Jan. 1879. 
Edw, ; Shikarpur High School, D. J. Sind 
Coll, and Govt. Law School, Bombay ; Plea- 
der ; Member and elected Vlce-Presdt. 
Hyderabad Municipality; Preedt., District, 


Local Board, Hyderabad, and Member, Bom- 
bay Leg. Council, for past 8 years. Address : 

The Secretariat, Bombay. 

HIDE, Percy, M.A (Oxon.), C. I. E. (1926)1: 
Principal, Daly College, Indore, Central 
India, b. 1874. m. Ethel Annie Todd . Educ, 
Dulwich (College and Balllol (College, Oxford. 
Address : Daily College, Indore, C. I. 

HIGNELL, Sidney Robert, O.S.I. (1022), 
C.I.B. Ed%usm: Malvern; Exeter College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S., 1896; Magte. and Oollr., 
1912. Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India, 
Home Deptt., 1916-19; Officiated as Home 
Secreta^ on four occasions dnriM that 
period, Private Secretary to H.E. the Viceroy, 
1920. Address : Delhi or Simla. 

BINDLEY, Sir Clement, D.M., Kt. (1926) ; 
M.A., M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst. T., M.I.E. (Ind.) 
Volunteer Officers Decoration; Chief CJom- 
missloner of Railways, India, b. 19 Dec. 
1874. w. Annie, d. of theiate H. Balt, Esq. 
Educ : Dulwich College and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Engineer, East Indian Railway, 
1897-1918, Deputy Agent, E. I. Rly., 1918 ; 
Agent, E. I. R., 1920-21 ; CSialrman, Calcutta 
Port CiommlsBioners, 1921-22; Chief Com- 
missioner of Railways, India, 1922. Address: 
Holcombe, Simla. 

HOLME, Henry Edward, M.L.A., District 
and Sessions Judge, Cawnpore. b. 7 March 
1870. m. Miss N. Cowle. Educ : Clifton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Magis- 
trate, Under- Secretary to Government, Magte. 
and Collector and District Judge. Address: 
Cawnpore. 

HOOPER, Rev. William, D.D. ; Misstonary, 
C%M.S. ; Translator, Muuoorie, since 1892; 

6. 1837. Educ. : Cheltenham Prewatory 
School; Bath Grammar School; wadham 
College, Oxford ; Hebrew Exhibition ; 
Sanskrit Scholarship ; 1st class in Lit. Hum.; • 
B.A., 1859 ; M.A., 1881 ; D.D. 1887. Went to 
India, C.M.S.. 1861; Canon of Lucknow, 1906- 
1919 ; Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889-90. Publications -The Hindustani 
Language, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works in English, Hindi and Urdu. 
Address : Mussoorie, India. 

HOOT ON, Major-General Alfred, C.I.E. 

(1923), K.H.P. (1924), I.M.8., Surgeon- 

General with the Government of Bombay. 6.. 
1870. m. Agnes Dora, d. of F. H .Warden, May 
16, 1925. Educ: Manchester Grammar School 
and the Owen's C/Ollege, Manchester. Tlrah 
and Mohmand Expeditions 1894-8; Bushire 
Force, 1918-19. Address : 6, Queens Gardens, 
Poona. 

HORSKINS, Julius, Lt. Commissioner, Salva- 
tion Army Territorial Commander for Bom- 
bay Presideney. Has served as an officer 
for 43 years and seen Service in England. 

8. Africa, Australia and the British West 
Indies. Address : Morlanfl Road, Byoulla, 
Bombay. 

HOTSON, John Ernest Buttery, M.A. 
(Oxon.), C.S.I. (1926), O.B.E. (1918), V.D. 
(1923) ; Member of Council, Bombay (Jan. 
1926). 6. 17 March 1877. m. to Mildred 
Alice, d. of late A. B. Steward. I.C.S. Educ : 
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Edinburgh Academy and Magdalen Coll., 
Oxford. Indian Civil Service, Bombay, from 
1900 ; War service in Baluchistan and Persia, 
1915-1920 ; Bank of Lieut.-Colonel. Cliief 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, Poli- 
tical Department. Publication : Editor of 
the Philatelic Journal of India from 1923. 
Address : 5 Bocky Hill, Malabar Hill, Bom- 
bay; or C/o Grindlay & Co., Ltd., P. O. 
Box 93, Bombay. 

HOWAED, Album, MLA., A.B.C.R., 

F.L.S.; Director of the institute of Plant 
Industry, Indore, and Agricultural Adviser to 
States in Central India, b, 1873. Edu'i Eoyal 
College of Science, London ; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. First Class Hons. Bat. 
Science Tripos, 1898; B.A., 1899; M.A., 
1902; Mycologist and Agricultural Lecturer, 
Imi^. Dept, of Agriculture for West Indies, 
1899-1902; Botanist to South-Eastern Ag- 
ricultural College, Wye, 1003-1005; Imperial 
Economic Botanist to the Government of 
India, 1906-1924. Publications : Crop-Produc- 
tion in India and Numerous papers on bota- 
nical and agricultural subjects. Address : 
Indore, Central India. 

HOWELLS, George, B.A. (Lond.); M.A. 
(Camb.) ; B. Litt. (Oxon); B.D. (St. Andrews); 
Fh.D. ( Tubingen ), Principal of Serampore 
College, Bengal, since 1906. b, 1871. 
Educ,: Oelligaer Grammar School; Begent’s 
Park and University Colleges, London ; 
Mansfield and Jesus Colleges, Oxford ; 
Christ’s College, Cambridge; Univ. of Tu- 
bingen. Appointed by Baptist Missionary 
Society for Educational work in India, 1895: 
located at Cuttack, Orissa, engaged in High 
School and theological teaching, and general 
literary and Biblical translation work, 1896- 
1904 ; originated movement for reorganisation 
of Serampore College. Angus Lecturer, 1909 : 
pubiiBhed under the title* ’The Soul of India,” 
s and Fellow of University of Calcutta, since 
1913. Address : Serampore College, Serampore, 
Bengal. 

HUDSON, Sir Leslie Sewell, Kt. Partner, 
Mackinnon Mackenzie and Co., Bombay, b. 25 
Nov. 1872. Educ : Christ’s Hospital. Joined P. 
& O. S. N. Co. London 1889 and came 
to their Bombay office 1894, subsequently 
stationedat Japan, China and Australia return- 
ing to Bombay 1915. Joined Messrs. Mackin- 
non Mackenzie & Co., Oct. 1916. Deputy 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1923-24; Chairman, 1924-25 ; Member, Bom- 
bay Jjegislative Council, 1924-26. Address: 
Mont Blanc, Dadysett Hill, Bombay. 

HUGHES, Major John Edward, Secretary, 
Western India Turf Club. Ltd., b. 22nd Nov. 
1871, m. Evelyn Daisy Brodrick (July 1904). 
Educ : United Service College, Westward Ho ! 
Served Srd Battn. Eoyal Welsh Fusiliers 1890; 
entered Sandhurst 1891; commissioned Srd 
Septr. 1892; served with Northamptonshire 
Begiment, 1892 ; joined 2nd Madras Lancers, 
1893 ; retired from 2nd Madras Lancers 1911 ; 
apptd. Secretary, W. I. Turf Club, 1911 ; 
served in the war 1914 to 1918 in the Eemount 
Department in India and Mesopotamia ; 
mentioned in despatches. Address: Western 
India Turf Club, Ltd., Poona and Bombay. 


HULL, Bey. Ernest B., S.J., Editor of 
The Examiner, from' 1902 to 1924. b. 9th 
September 1868. Edttcr. Society of Jesus, 
English Province. Came to India, 1902 
and since then engaged In literary work in 
Bombay. PublieaHons : The Examiner 
and a series of Examiner Beprlnta. 
on theological, historical * and contiOYersial 
subjects. Address: The Examiner Press, 
Medows Street, Bombay. 


HUMPHEYS, Liedt.- Colonel Sib Francis 
Henry, K.B.E. (1924.), C.I.E. (1920), Saidar- 
i-Ali of Afghanistan, 1924. H.B., M’S. Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the Court of H. M. The Amir of Afghanis- 
tan, Jan. 1022. b. April 24, 1879, e, s. of late 
Eev. Walter Humphrys, M. A. of Elmsleigh, 
Tywardreath, Cornwall, m. Gertrude Mary 
Deane, d. of Sir Harold Deane, E.C.S.I., 
Educ : Shrewsbury and Christ Church. .Oxford, 
Joined 2nd Worcesters, 1900 ; South African 
War: Joined 26th Punjabis, 1902. Entered 
Political Dept., Government of India, 1903; 
Dy. Commr., Bannu and Kohat ; Pol. Agent, 
Tochi; Malakand, Khyber; Joined Eoyal 
Flying Corps in Europe, March 1918 ; Dy, 
Foreign Secreta^, Govt, of India, 1921. 
Address .‘British Legation, Kabul, via Pesha- 
war. 


HUSSAIN, SIR Ahmed, K. C. I. E. (1922, 
C..S.I., (1911) Nawab Amin Jung bahadu). 
Assistant Minister to H. H. Nizam, since 
1914, and Ch. Sec. to Nizam’s GoYt. 
since 1896. Educ, : Christian College, Presi- 
dency College, Madras Univ ; B. L. 1889 ; 
M.A., 1890; Dy. CoU. and M., Madras Presi- 
dency, 1890-92 ; Asst. PilY. Sec. to H. H. 
Nizam, 1893; F.S.A., 1912 ; F.E.A.S., 1914. 


HYDAEI, A., B.A., Nawab Htdar NawaS 
Juno Bahadur. Finance Minister, Hydera- 
bad. b. 8 Nov. 1869. m. Amena Najmuddin 
Tyabji (Kaiser-l-Hlnd Gold Medal). Edue.x 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. Joined In- 
dian Finance Dept., 1888; Asstt. Acet. Gene- 
ral, U.P., 1890; Dy. Acett. General, Bombay, 
1897; Dy. Acett. General, Madras, 1900; 
Examiner, Govt. Press Accounts, 1901; Comp- 
troller, India Treasuries, 1903, C.P., 1904; 
lent as Acett. General, Hyderabad State, 
1905 ; Financial Secretary, 1907 ; Secretary 
to Government, Home Dept., (Judicial, Police, 
Education, etc.), 1911; Ag. Director-General of 
Commerce and Industries, 1919; Accountant 
General, Bombay. 1920 ; Finance and Eailway 
Member, Hyderabad Executive Council, 1921; 
Glficial Director, Shahabad Cement Co., Ltd., 
1922; Official Director, Singareni Collieries 
Co., Ltd. 1922; Official Director, N.G.S. 
Eailway Co., Ltd., and Mining Boards, 1926 : 
Chairman, Inter University Board, 1925 . 
First President, Hyderabad Educational Con-, 
fercnco in 1915. President, All-India Maho- 
medan Educational Conference, Calcutta 
(1917) ; Fellow of the Bombay, Dacca, 
Aligarh, Muslim and Hyderabad Usmania 
Universities ; Conceived and organised 
Osmania University, Hyderabad ; organised 
State Archseological Department. Address : 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


HYDEBABAD, His Exalted Highness asai 
Jah muzaittar-ul-Mulk-Wal Mamalik 
Nizah-ul-Mulk nizam-ud-Daula Nawab 
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Mir Sir Oshan Ali Khan Bahadur Fatrh | 
Jang op, G. C. S. I., (1911), G.B.E. (1916V, ' 
BOD of the late Lieft.-GeDl. Mir Sir Mahboob 
Ali Khan Bahadur, G.C.B., G.C.S.T., Nizam 
of Hyderabad ; b. 1886^ ed. privately ; Acc. 
1911 ; Lieut. -General in the Army ; Hon. Col. 
of 20th Hecan Horse. 

Addr€98 : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

IDABJMahabaja Of, since July 1911, Mahasa- 
JA Dhiraj Maharaja; Sir Shki Dolai 
SiNGBJi, K.O.S.1. tn. Maharaniji Shri 
Poongalianiji. Heir: 8. Maharaja Kumar 
Himmatsin^i. Addre88 : Hlmmatnagar 
(Mahlkantha Agency). 

IMAM, Syhd Hasan, Barrister, h. 31 August 
1871. Kduc. : Patna and in England. CSallcd 
to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1892. Practised 
at Patna and Oalcutta until 1911. Judge of 
the High Court, Calcutta, 1912-16. Eesnmed 
practice at Patna ; President, special Session, 
Indian National Congress, September, 1918 ; 
President, All-India Home Eule League ; 
Delegate to London Conference on Turkish 
Peace Treaty, 1921. India's representative to 
the League of Nations, 1923. Address: 
Hasan Munzll, Patna. 

TNDOEE, Maharaja op. H. H. Maharajah- 
Dbiraja Eaj Eajeshwar Sawai Shri 
T uKOJi Eao Holkar. Bahadur. G.C.T.E., 
h . 26th November 1890. Edue .'. Mayo 
Ohlofs’ College, Ajmcre ; Imperial Cadet 
(/Orps. Visited Europe*, 1910 ; att^^nded 
Coronation, 3911 ; again visited Eiirojw, 1913 
and 1921 ; abdicated 27th February 3926. 
Heir; Prince Yeshwantrao Holkar, b. 1908. 
Address : Indon?, Central India. 

INDOBE, H. H. Maharaja Ykshwant luo, 
alias Bala Sahhb op, b . 1908, m . a daughter 
of the junior Chief of Kagal (1924). 
Ed%ic\ spent two years in England and is 
at present under the guardianship of 
Dr. M. E. Hardy assisted by a staff of teachers 
headed by Mr. It. A. Armstrong, M.A. Address : 
ludore, Central Tndiii. 

INNES, The Hon. sir Charles Alexander, 
B.A. (Oxon.), K.C.S.I. (1924). C.I.E. (1919), 
Member (Commerce and Hallways) of Gover- 
nor Genfral’s Council, b . 27 Oct. 1874, m , 
Agatha Boslle d. of late Col. K. F. Stevenson. 
4«. Id. Edm: Merchant Taylors School, 
London, and St. John's Coll., Oxford, Joined 

l. C.S.,1898: Asstt. Settlement Officer, Malabar, 
1901 to 1905; Under Secry. to Govt, of 
India, 1907-1910 ; Collector of Malabar, 1911- 
1916 ; Director of Industries and Controller 
of Munitions, Madras, 1916-19 ; Foodstuffs 
Commlsslouer, Govt, of India, 1919; Secretary, 
Commerce Dept., 1920-21. Publications : 
Malabar District Gazetteer. Address : Com- 
merce Department, Government of India, 
Simla. 

lEWIN, 1st Baron of Kirby TJnderdale in the 
County of York, (created 1925). The Eight 
Hon. Edward Ftredeeick Bindley Wood 
P. C. (1922): Viceroy-Designate. 5.16 April 1881; 
0 . sure, son and heir of 2nd Viscount Halifax ; 

m. 1909, Lady Dorothy Evelyn Augusta Ons- 
low, y. d. of 4th Earl of Onslow ; three s. one d. 
Eddie'. Eton; Christ Church and All Souls, 
Oxford (M. A., Fellow). Parliamentary Un- 
der-Secretary for the Colonies, 1921-23 ; Pre- 


sident of Board of Education, Oct. 1922" 
Jan. 1924 ; Minister of Agriculture, Oct. 
1924-25 ; M. P. (U.), Elpon Division, West 
Hiding, Yorks, since Jan. 1010 ; (Lionel, 
Yorkshire Dragoons. PtMications : John 
Keble, in Leaders of the Church series: The 
Great Opportunity (with Sir George Lloyd). 
Address : Simla or Delhi. 

lEWIN, Henry, C.LE., M.LaB. 5. 1841; 
joined P.W. Dept., 1868; Consulting Architect 
to Govt., 1880 ; retired, 1896. Address : 
Adyar House, Adyar, 

ISHWAEDAS LUKHMIDAS, J.P., Yarn 
Merchant; b. 1872. Educ. St. Xavier's 
School. For many years connected with 
Messrs. David Bassoon & Co., was elected to 
Municipal Corporation by the Justices and 
later by Indian Chamber of Commerce which 
he represents on the Port Trust ; Member, 
Mana^g Committee of the Society of the 
Hon. Presidency Magistrates of Bombay and 
is on the directorate of several well-known 
companies including the Port Canning and 
Land Improvement Company, the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., the 
Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co., lAd., and 
tho Union Mills ; tnistee of Sir Hurklnsondas 
Narottam, General Hospital: and Treasurer 
for Pechey Phli> 80 U Sanitorium for Women 
and Children ; President of the Managing 
(Council, Sir Harkisondas Narotamdas Gene- 
ral Hospital, Member of the Managing Com- 
initteo of tht^ Lady Northcoto Hindu Oriffia- 
nage, and Member of tlie Board of David 
Sassoon Industrial and Heformatory Insti- 
tute. Sheriff of Bombay, 1924. Address: 
Gaixlcn View, Hughes Hoad, Bombay. 

ISEAH, Hasan Khan, Khan Bahadur, Sir, 
Home Member and President, Judicial Conn- 
cii, Bhopal, b. Shahjahanpur. Edw,: Bhab- 
jaliaupur, Bareilly. Address: Bhopal. 

lYENGAH, S. Srinivasa, b. 11 September 
1874. Educ. : Madura and Presidency OoUege, 
Madras. Vakil (1898). Member of Madras 
Senate, 1912-16; President, Vakils’ Association 
of Madras; President, Madras ^cial Eeform 
Association; Member of All-India Congress 
Com.; Advocate- General, Madras. Pubiioaiion : 
a book on law reform <1909). Address : 
Mylapore, Madras. 

IZZAT N18HAN, KHUDA BAKBASH KBAN 
TiWANA. Nawab, Malik; Dist Judge, Dera 
Gfaazl Khan. b. 1866. Educ, : Government 
High School, Shahpore; private training 
through Col. Corbyn, Deputy-Commissioner. 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Commsr., 1894; British Agent in 
Cabul, 1003-06. Address: Khwajabad, district 
Shahpore, Punjab. 

JACKSON, Sir John Ernest, Kt. (1924),C.I.E. 
A.C.A., J.P., Agent, B. B, & C. I. Hallway, 
Bombay, b. 26 November 3870. Educ: 
Marlborough (College. Address : Byculla Club, 
Bombay. 

JADHAV, THE HON. MR. BHASKARRAO VlTHOJI- 
BAO, M.A., LL.B., Minister of Education, 
Bombay, b. May 1867. m, to a lady from the 
Vicharo family of Eatnagiri District. Educ. : 
Wilson College, Elphinstone College, and 
Government Law School. Served in Kolhapur 
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Stote and retired as Revenue Member of the 
State CouncU. Started the Maratha Educational 
Conference In 1900 and revived the Satya 
Shodhak movement in 1911, and has been 
^ the Non-Brahmin movement in the 
raaidency from its inception. Address: 
Narayan Dabholkar Road, Bombay. 
J.^FER, Hon. Khan Bahadur Ebrahim 
Haroon, Member of the Gduncll of State ; 6* 
Deo. 27j 1881. Edue.: Deccan College. 

Poona • Landlord and Proprietor of Messrs. 
Jaffer Jussuff & Co., President, Anjuman-i* 
Dlam, Poona ; Hon. Secy., Islamia School; 
Managing Trustee of Jame-Musjld and 
tnistee and member of other institutions and 
Drita-nised Bombay Presidency 
Muslim League, 1908; revived Bombay 
Presidency Mahomedan Educational Con- 
ference ; President, All-India Muslim Confce., 
Luctoow, 1919, at which All-India Central ! 
Khilafat Committee established ; Member, j 
Cantonment Reforms Committee; Member. ! 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1916-19 ; I 
represented Bombay Presidency Mahomedans 
on the Imperial Legislative Council, 1919-20. 
President, 84th Sesslon.All-India Mahomedan 
Educational Conference, 1920 ; Preddent, 
Third Sessions, All-India Cantonment Confe- 
rence, 1922; Member of the Court, Muslim 
University, Aligarh. Address: East Street, 
Poona. 

JAGATNARAYAN, Pandit, Minister, U. P* 
Govt, for Local Self. Govt, and Public Health 
b. Dec. 1864. m. Srimati Kamalapati, d. of 

P. Sham Narayan Saheb Raina. Educ.: 
Canning Coll., Lucknow ; Leader, Criminal 
Bar, first non-official Chairman, Lucknow 
Municipality; Ohalrmar Reception Com- 
mittee. Sist Indian National Congress; 
Member. Hunter Committee. A ddres* ; Gola- 
ganj, Lucknow. 

JAMES, Major-General Sir William 
Bernard, Kt.l926, C.B., (1918);C.I.E., (1912); 

V. O. (1911) ; Director of Remounts; b. 
8 Feb. 1866. «i. Elizabeth Minto, e. d. of late 
William Minto of Tlngri Estate, Assam, two 
Educ.; U.S. College and Sandhurst. 1st Com- 
mission In 1886, Derbyshire Regiment 1888, 
2nd Lancers Intelligence Branch War Office 
1900-01; South African War 1902; various 
staff appointments in India; A.Q.M.G. 
Coronation Durbar 1911 ; Commandant 2lBt 
Cavalry 1913-14; D. A. & Q. M. G. and 
Brigadier General, Gen. Staff, Indian Cavalry 
Corps France 1914-16 (Despatches). Temp. 

Q. M.G. India, 1916-17; Major General. 
Administration Southern Command, 1917-19; 
Commanding Bombay District, 1919-22 ; 
Founder and President of the National Horse 
Breeding and Show Society of India, 1923. 
Address*. Simla. 

JAMIAT RAI, Diwan Rai Bahadur. 
C.I.E., Diwan Bhadur, h. 1861 m. 
1891, Educ. Bhown, Kohat, and Gujrat, 
Ent. Govt. Service, 1880, served in 1880, 
Political Office with Kuram F. F., 1880; aceem 
panied Afghan Boundary Commission, 1886- 
1880; special duty, boundary settlement of 
Lagharl^rkham 1897; Asst, to the Supdt. 
of Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-07 ; services 
acknowledged by Govt, of India; on 
special duty in connection with revision of 


Establishments. 1910: Asst, to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Bjjuchistan, 1910-11; 
Ex. Asst. Ck>mmBr., 1902 : Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912; Provincial Superin- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan 1920-22, 
President, Hindu Panchayat and Sandeinan 
Library ; Member, Dufferin Fund Committee; 
Member, Prov. Council Boy Scouts Mem- 
ber, Provincial Ex. Committee, Red Cross 
Society PuMkation ; Quetta Municial 
Manual ; History of Freemasonry in 
Quetta, Reports on the settlement of 
Duki and Barhan ; Notes on (1) Domi- 
ciled Hindus, (2) Hindus of Kandahar 
and Ghazni, (3) Purabi menial castes 
and sweepers, (4) Afghan Pawindhas, (6) 
Achakzai Pathans, (6) Shinwar, (7) Shorarud 
Valley and (8) Revenue rates and economic 
conditions. Address: Quetta, 

JAORA STATE, MAJOR H. H. Pakhar-UD- 
Daula Nawab Sir Muhammbd iftiehar Al- 
Khan Bahadur Sauiat Jang, K.C.I.E. b, 
1888. H. H. served in European War. 
Aaaress : Jaora State, Central India. 

JARDINE. William Ellis, C.I.E., F.R.G.S., 
]iLR.A.S. 6. 1867. Educ,: Fettes Collie, 
Edinburgh ; Wren*B ; Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Ent. I.C.S., 1886; joined PoL Dept, 
of Govt, of India, 1893 ; became 2nd Asst. 
Resident, Hyderabad 1 St Asst.; Ag. to Govr.- 
Gen. in Cent. Ind. and 1st Asst. Resident, 
Hyderabad; Pol. Ag., Bimdelkhand, 1904-09 ; 
Malwa, 1910-11 : Resident, Gwalior, 1912-13 ; 
Baroda, 1914 ; Gwalior, since 1914 ; Knight 
of Grace of Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Address : Gwalior. 

JATKAR, Bhimbao Hanhantrao, B.A., LL.B. 
Pleader and Member, Legislative Assembly 
b. 24 April 1880. m. to Annapumabai Jatkar 
Educ.: at Basim A. V. School, Amraoti High 
School, Fergusson College, Poona, and Govt. 
Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal Bar 
in 1906 ; a Congressman working as one of the 
Joint Secretaries of the District Association. 
Yeotmal, since it8inceptlODlnl916;non-officIal 
elected (chairman, Yeotmal Municipality, since 
1919. Address : Yeotmal (Berar). 

JAYAKAR, Mukund Ramrao, M.A., LL.B., 
Bar-at-Law, Member, Bombay Leg. Council, 
Educ: at Bombay University. Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society's High School in Bombay 
worked there four years; practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court; took to 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
in public life ; elected to Bombay Legis. 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency ; and was leader of the Swaraj 
Party in Bombay Council until his resigna- 
tion after the meeting of the Congress Jn 
1926. Publication: — Edited a book on Ve- 
danta Philosophy in 1924. Address: 891, 
Thakurdwar, il^mbay 2. 

JAYANTI RAMAYYA PANTULU, B.A B.L., 
b. Aug. 1861, Educ.: at Rajahmundry and 
Madras, Served in Rev. Deptt., in Madras 
Presidency and retd, as Ist Grade Depy. 
Collr., 1917 ; acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for 8 years. Member, Le^slative 
Assembly. Publications .'A defence of literary 
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Telogu and several articles on literature, 
history and archMogy. Address: Muktisva* 
ram, Tottaramudl P. O., GiOdavari Diet. 

JiSBLANI, Dr. Haji Sted Abdul Khader 
Saheb, Member, Legislative Assembly and 
retired Medical Officer and Superintendent 
of District Jail. b. July 1867, m. d. of Subadar 
Major Yacoob Khan Saheb Sirdar Bahadur. 
Edue. at Saint Thomas Mount, Madras. Was 
Member, Cantonment Committee for 14 years; 
member, district board for 12 years of which 
for 3 years was Vice-President; and Hon. 
Magte. for Madras for seven years. Address : 
Saint Thomas’ Mount, Madras. 

JEFFERY, Colonel Walter Hugh, C.I.E. 
(1914); C.8.I. (1924); General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, b. 16 Dec. 1878. m Cicely 
Charlotte Cowdell. Educ.: at Blundells, 
Tiverton and Plymouth College. Address: 
Simla. 

JEHANGIB, Sir Cowasjeb, Ist Baronet; 
nephew and adopted son of late Sir Cowas- 
jee Jehangir Eeadymoney, G.S.I. b. 
8th June 1858. m. 1876, Dhunbai, d. of the 
late Ardeshir Hormusjee Wadla ; one s. 2 d, 
Eddie.: Proprietary School ; Elphlnstone 
College and university of Bombay. Banker, 
miliownerand landed proprietor: J.P. Delegate 
of the Parsee Matrlmonia 1 Court ; and Trustee 
and member of the Parsee Panchavet. Appoin- 
ted Sheriff of Bombay in 1919 ; has assumed 
the name of Cowasjee Jehangir. Address: 
Readymoney House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JEHANGIR,Gowasji (Junior), M.A.(Gambrldge), 
C.I.B. (1920); O.B.E. (1918); Member of 
the Bombay Executive Council 1928. b. Fob. 
1879 ; m. to Elrabai, d. of H. A. Hormasjl of 
Lowji Castle. Educated at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, and St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Member of the Bombay Corporation since 
1894 ; Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1914-1915 ; Member of the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust ; President, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919-1920.; Temporary Member 
of the Executive Counoil,Bombay (Dec. 1921). 
Address : Kepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

JEJEEBHOY, Bm Jamseijbe, 5th Baronet; 
K.C.S.I., Vlce-Presdt., Legls. Assembly, b. 6th 
Miurch 1878 ; «. father Sir Jamsetjee, 1908. and 
assumed the name of Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
in lieu of Bustomjee ; Head of the Zoroastrian 
Community in Bombay ; Pres, of the Sir 
Jamsetjee Charity Funds, and Member of 
Municipal Corporation, m. 1906, Serenebai 
Jalbhoy Ardesar Sett. Address: Mazagon 
Castle, Bombay. 

JBVONS, Herbert Stanley, M.A., B.8c. 
(Lond.), F.G.8., F.8.S. ; Prof, of Economics 
In Univ. of Rangoon since 1923. b. 8 October 
1875, Educ, : Giggieswick Gram. Sch. 
University Coll., London ; Trin. Coll.. 
Cambridge; Geol. Inst., Heidelberg; Univ. 
Demonstrator in Petrology, Cambridge, 
1900-01 ; Lecturer in Minerology and Geo- 
logy, and Asst, to Prof. T. W. Edgeworth 
David^. B. S., in University of Sydney, 

S. w., 1902-04 ; Lectr. and later Fulton 
Prof, of Bcon. and Pol. Science In Univ, 
Coll, of 8. Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff, 
1906-11 ; engaged in garden city and housing 


reform propaganda, 1911-14. Has under- 
taken researches In rural economics.irrigatlon 
on periodicity tn Economic Phenomena 
and Indian Currency and Finance, 
1916-1921. Until recently was editor of the 
Indian Journal of Economics, and Hon. 
Trees. Indian Economic Association, Publica- 
i lions : Essays on Economics ; The Sun’s 
Heat and Trade Activity ; The British Coal 
Trade ; Consolidation of Agricultural Holdings 
in the U.P. ; Economics of Tenancy Law and 
Estate Management; Money; Banking and 
Exchange in India; The Future of Exchange; 
and numerous books, pape.’S and articles on 
Petrology, Minerology, Economics, Politics, 
Housing Reform, etc., Address: University 
College, Rangoon. 

JEYPORE, Maharaja of. Lieutenant Sri Sri Sri 
Maharaja Ramohandra Deo Maharaja of 
Jeypore Samasthanam, s. of late Maharaja Sir 
Sri VikramaDeo Bahadur, K.C.I.E., and late 
Sri Sri Sri Lady Seethaputta Maharani Circar. 
b. 31st Dec. 1893. Educ: privately under 
Dr. J. MuiBb, M.A.. L.L.D., Newton, Esq., 
M. A., and E. Winckler, Esq., B.A. w. 
1913 Sri Sri Sri Lakshmi Patta Maharani 
Circar, d.oi the late Maharajah Sir Sri Bhaga- 
vat Prasad Singh Bahadur,K.C.I.E.,of Palram- 
pur, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
First Lauded Zamindar in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, owning about 14,000 square miles. 
Address: Fort, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 
Agency, Madras Presidency, India. 

JHALA, RAJ HANA SHRI MANBINHJI SURAT- 
SiNHJi, C.J.E. (1918); Dewau, Dhrangadhra 
State and some time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur, Rajputana. Educ. : Dhrangadhra 
and Rajkot. Was first Guardian to H. H. 
Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra when he 
was Heir-Apparent and accompanied him to 
England ; was afterwards for a few years 
in Government service and left it as Dy. 
Superintendent of Police to join service in 
his parental State, where he was for a year 
Personal Assistant to H. H. Maharaja Saheb 
and then bis Dewan. Member of the State 
Council, Jaipur, from Dec. 1922 to March 
1923. Address : Lai Bungalow, Dhrangadhra. 
JHALA WAR, H. H. Maharaj Bana Sir 
Bhawani Singh Bahadur of; K.C.S.I.; b. 
1874; s. 1899. Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer. 
Has greatly extended education throng- 
out the State and established several libraries. 
Has travelled over a great part of Europe 
and has a taste for Music, Science and Litera- 
ture. Was a Research Student at New 
Oxford College, Oxford, and is a fellow of 
the Chemical Society and Vice-President 
of the India Society ; Member, Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, Royal Astronomical 
Society, Royal Botanical Society, Royal 
Aeronautical So<*iety, Royal Asiatic Society, 
Royal Society of Arts, League of Nations 
Union and Zoological Society, London. 
Publication : 'J’ravel Pictures. Address ; 
Jhalrapatan, Rajputana. 

JIND, H. H. FABZAND-I-DILBAND BA8IKH-UL- 
ITIKAD DAULAT-1-1N0USHIA, BAJA-1-BAJQAM 

Maharaja Sir Ranbtr Singh Bajendba 
Bahadur, Lt.-Colonel, G.C.I.B., K.C.S.I, b, 
1879 ; s. 1887. Address: Sangrur, Jind State, 
Punjab. 
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JINNAH, Mahomed AU. Bar.-at-Law and 
Member, Xeg. Aeaembly, b. 25th De^ 1876. 
m, d. of^lJlr Blnshaw Petit. Educ. at Karachi 
and In England. Enrolled as Advocate, Bom- 
bay High Court, 1906 ; Pte. Secretary to 
Dadabbdy Naorojl, 1906 ; Member. Imperial 
Legis. Council, 1910; President, Muslim League 
(special session) 1920. Address : Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

JODHPUB, major his Highness baj Bajesh- 
WAR Saramand Bajhai-Hindhustan Maharaja 
Bblra] Sri Sir Timed Singbiji Sahib Bahadur 
of, K.O.V.D. (1923); K.O.S.I. (1925). b. 8 July, 
1903, m, Vadan Kanwarji Sahiba of Shekai, 
Educ: Mayo College, Ajmer. Ascended the 
Gaddi 1918 ; invested with full ruling powers 
1923. Address: Jodhpur, Bajputana. 

JOQLEKAB, Bao Bahadxjr Bahohandra 
Naeayan, I.8.O., B.A., Chief Land Officer, 
Tata Co., Coll. Baroda State, from Deer. 1916 
to June 80, 1820. Depy. Coll. First grade 
and Hatlve Asst, to Commsr.. C.D., 1901-16 ; 
some time Adv. to Chief of Ichalkaranjl ; 
b. Satara, 8th Dec. 1868. Edue. : Deccan Coll., 
Poona. Held non-gaaetted appointments in 
Hasik, Satara, Ahmednagar, Poona and Shola- 
pur Dlsts., 1883-1899; Depy. CJoll., 1899. 
IHtblieations : Land Bevenue Code annota- 
ted up to 1st Octr, 1920; Watan Act annota- 
ted up to Ist Sept. 1920; Alienation Manual; 
Inspection of Bevenue offices; Court fees 
in Bevenue and Magisterial offices. 
Address: 203, Kala Hand, Shukrawar Peth, 
Poona City. 

JOHN, Sir Edwin, Kt. (1922), C.B.B., 1921; 
Kt. of the Order of St. Gregory the Groat 
(Civil Order) 1901. Grand Commander, St. 
Sylvester the Great (1920), Cotton and Seed 
Merchant and Mill-owner, b, 3 August 1856, 
m.l870, Mary Sykes, Southport Lancs; one d. 
Educ : Stonyhurst. Address : Gwalior, C.l. 

JOHNSTON, Frederick Wiilum, O.8.I., 
Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner in Baluchistan ; ft. 2nd No. 1872. 
m. 1905 Gertude Helen d. of the late Lt.-Col. 
J. Young, one s. Educ.: Kelvlnside Acad., 
Judicial Commissioner in Baluchistan; ft 
2nd Nov. 1872. Educ.: Kelvlnside Acad., 
Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge (B. A., 
1894). Asst. Commsr., 1896; went to N.-W. 
Fron.,1899; and was employed there till end 
of 1911, Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 1011- 
15 ; Ministry of Munitions. England, 1915-17. 
Address : The? Besidency, Quetta. 

JOSHI, SIR Moropant Vishvanath, Kt., B.A., 
LL.B.,ft. 1861. Educ.: Deccan Coll., Poona, 
and Elphinstone Coll., Bombay. Practised 
as Advocate in Judicial Commr.’s Court in 
Berar from 1884-1920. Home Member, C. P. 
Govt. 192-25 Address : Nagpur, C. P. 

JOSHI, Narayan Malhar; Member of the 
Servants of India Soc. ft. June 1879. 
Edue: Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll. Taught in private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soo., 1909. Sec., Bombay 
Social Service League, since IGll, and Sec., 
Bombay Presy. Social Beform Assoc., 

1917; Sec., W, India Nat. Liberal Assoc, 
since 1919. Was sent to Mesopotamia by 
Qpvt, of Ihdia i^B represeptatiyo of (ific Indigo 


Press, 1917, and in 192P to Washington and 
in 1921 and 1922 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes'jn India to International 
Labour Confoe. Kaisar-l-Hind Silver Medal 
(1919), Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corpn. since 1919, up to end of March 1928. 
Was awarded, but declined C. I. E. in 1921. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly, in 1921 and again in 
1924 to represent labour interests. Address : 
Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Boad, Bombay. 

JUNAGADH, H.H. Sir Mahabatkhanji 
Basulkhanji, K.C.8.T., Nawab Saheb of 
ft. 2nd Aug. 1900. m. Her Highness Senl 
Begum Saheba Manuwarjahan of Bhopal. 
Educ ; Mayo College, Ajmer. Address : Juna- 
gadh. 

JUGMOHANDAS VABJIVANDAS, SIR, Kt.. 
Merchant and Landlord; ft. 1869. Educ.: 
Fort High Sch., Bombay. Mem., Bombay 
Corpn., 1900-06; trustee of several charitable 
institutions. Address : Bombay. 

.7 TIKES, John Edwin Clapham, C.I.E. (1921), 
Finance Dept., Govt, of India, ft. 12 Nov. 
1878. Educ.: Aldenhara Sch., Pembroke Coll. 
Cambridge. Person Tlnlv. prizeman, 1899. 
Chancellor’s Classical Medallist, 1902. m. 
Marguerite Jessie, d. of the late James 
Searlc of Beigate. Address : Chlslehurst, 
Simla. 

KAJIJI, Abdeali Mahomedaxi, B.A., 
LL.B. ( Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law ; late Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, ft, 12 February 
1871. Edue.: St. Mary’s Institution, 
Byculla ; 8t. Zavler’s Coll., Bombay, Downing 
Coll., Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn. Old. 
Fellow, Syndic in Law of Bombay TIniv.; 
President, Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay: Vice- 
President, Islam Club and Islam Gymkhana. 
Address : Dilkboosh, Grant Boad, Bombay. 

KALE, Vaman Govind. Professor, Ferguson 
COLLEGE, ft. 1876, Educ. New English 
School and Fergusson Coll., Poona. 
Joined the Deccan Education Socy. of 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow of 
Bombay TIniv. for five years since 1919. Prof 
of History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll., Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25. 
Liberal in Politics, has addressed nu- 
merous public meetings ; has piiblli^ed 
many articles on economics and political and 
social reform, and the following works: 

“ Indian Industrial and Economic Problems,” 
Indian administration”, ” Indian Econo- 
mics,” ” Dawn of Modem Finance In India,” 
"Ookhalcand Economic Beforms,” “Id'dla’a 
War Finance,” Currency Beform in India,” 
Constitutional Beforms in India,” etc. 
Address : Fergusson Coll., Poona. 

KAMAT, Balkrishna Sitaram, B.A., Mer- 
chant. ft. 21 March, 1871. Educ,: Deccan 
Coll, m. Miss Yamunabal R. M. Gawadcar of 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Legis. Council, 
1013-16, 1916-20, Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England, 1928.* Member of various 
eduoaiiopal bodjes. Has taken pfnt in wof H 
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for F^oclal and agricifitural reform. Addrtst : 

• Oaneehkhind Road, Poonav or Matbew Road, 
Bombay, • 

KANDATHIL, MOST Rkv. Mae. Atjgustinb, 
D.D. Ardibishop Metropolitan of Ernakulnm. 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adjutor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Ernakulam, since 1911 ; h. 
CSiemp, Vaikam, Travancore, 26 Aug. 1874. 
Educ.: Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time: 
Rector of Prep. Sem., Ernakulam, and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar Apostolic of Etna- 
kulam to end of 1911. g. Rt. Rev. Dr. A. 
Paroparambil as Second Vicar- Apostolic, 9 
Deer. 1919 ; Installed on 18 Deer. 1919. 
Address : Archbishop’s House, Ernakulam, 
Cochin State. 

KANHAIYA LAL, THE HON. Mr. Justice, 
Rai Bahadur, M.A., LL.B., Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, b, 17 July 1860. m. Shrlmati Devi, 
d, of Vyas Qokuldasji of Agra. Educ.: The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ; Joined 
the U.P. Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
MunsifF, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge with the 
powers of Additional District Judge in Fob. 
1908 ; acted as District and Sessions Judge 
in 1910 and again in 1911 *, appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Publications : Elementary History of India ; 
Dharma Shiksha or a treatise on Moral cul- 
ture in the vernacular; and A Note on the 
Reorganisation of the Judicial Stalf, Address : 
No. 9, Elgin Road, Allahabad. 

EANIEA, The Raja of, Hoe. Raja Rajenpra 
Naeayae Bhaeja Dso Bahadur, O.B.E. 
OF Kakika ; M.L.C. b. 24 March 1881. w. 
d, of Feudatory, Chief of Nayagarh, 1899. 
Edue. : Ravenshaw Coll. Sch. ; Coll., Cuttack. 
Received management of KiUah Eanika from 
^urt of Wards, 1902 ; Mem. of the Bengal 
Leg. Council, 1909-12; Mem. of Bihar and 
Orissa Leg. Council, 1912-16 ; Member, 
Imperial Leg. Council, 1916-20 ; Mem., Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council, 1921-22; 
Mem. Indian Legislative Assembly, 1922-23 ; 
Pres., Orissa Landholders' Assn.; Vice- Pres. 
Bongah Landholders* Association ; Vice- 
President, Bihar Landholders’ Association ; 
Mem. of Bengal Fishery Board ; Mem., Roy. 
Asiatic Soc. Member, Governing Body, 
i^venshaw College, Cuttack ; Fellow, Patna 
University. Address : Cuttack or Rajkanlka, 
Orissa. i 

KAPURTHALA, H. H. Jaqatjit Singh Baha ' 
DUE, Maharaja Raja-i-Rajqan of, G.C.S.I , 
G.C.I.E., Hon. Lieut.-Colonel in Army. b. 
September 1872. m. five s. one d. Address : 
Kapurthala, Punjab. 

KARANDIKAR, Raqhunath Paeduraeo, 
High Court Pleader, Bombay, Professor, Law 
College, Poona, and Member, Council of State. 
b. 21 Aug. 1857 in Khadilkar family, adopted 
into Karandikars 1866. m. SakhUtal, d. of 
,Rao Saheb Gogte of Pandharpur (1872). 
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Educ. : at Satara and Poona. Sub-Judgu 
(1884) ; Member, Bhor Forest Committee 
(1885); visited England 1908, Member 
elected Bombay Legislative Council 1011 ; 
attended Bis Imperial Majesty’s Coronation 
at Delhi 1912 ; member of all Congresses ana 
Committees 1886-1918 ; second vlMt to 
England 1918; opened first Indian Con- 
ference at Ilkaly, Yorkshire, 1919; attended 
Ahmedabad Congress. 1922 ; President, 
Satara Dist. Swaraj Party. Pufdieatiims : 
Note on Land Revenue Code and Note on 
Agricultural Associations In 1905. Address: 
Satara City. 

KARAULI, H. H. MAHARAJA DhiRAJ BIR 
Bhaewab Pai, Deo Bahadur, Tadukul 
Chaedra Bhal, a.C.I.E., E.O.I.E, 6. 24 
July 1864. Edue. : Mayo Coll., AJifier. 
«. 1886. Jddrrss/ Karauli,BajputaDa. 

KASIMBAZAAR, MAHARAJA ^ MAEIEDRA* 

. Chaedra Nandy of, K.C.I.E., Vice-President, 
Bengal Landholders’ Association and British 
Indian Association. Educ.: Hindu School; 
Was Member, Council of State. Belongs 
to Moderate School of Politics, takes a keen 
interest in and is a patron of education, 
industries, agriculture, literature and politics. 
Publications: Upasana B. 8. Panjika, The 
Indian Medical Plant, A History of Indian 
Philosophy, Great Baisnava Granthas, Fart 
10 of Sreemat Bhagbat, Fundamental unity 
of India, History of Indian Shipping and 
Maritime Activity. Address: Kasimbasaar, 
Bengal. 

KA8TURBHAT LALBHAI, Shbth, M.L.A., 
Millowner; b. 22 Dec. 1894. m. Srlmati 
Sardaben, d. of Mr. Chlmanlal Vadilal Zaveri 
of Ahmedabad. Educ. : at Gujrat College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon. Secretary, Ahmedabad 
Famine Relief Committee 1918-19; elected 
Vice-President, Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association, 1923-24; elected member. 
Legislative Assembly as a representative of 
the Millowners’ Association. Address: 
Pankore’s Naka, Ahmedabad. 

KAY, Joseph Aspden, M.L.C., J.P., Managing 
Director, W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., b. 20 Jan. 
1884. Educ.: at Bolton, Lancashire. Camo 
to India to ])rcsent firm 1907 ; Managing 
Director and Chairman of Board of the 
several companies under their control ; 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners' Association, 
1921 and 1922; Employers' Delegate to In- 
ternational Labour Conference, 1928 ; Officer 
in Bombay Light Horse. Vice-President, 
Chamber of Commerce 1926 and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Indian Central Cotton Committee 1926, 
Address : Wil lerness Cottage, Nepean Sea 
Road, Bombay. 

KAZI SYED, HIFAzAT All, B.A., LL.B., 
Minister for Local Self-Government, Public 
Works, Public Health, etc.. Central Provinces; 
b, 1892. Edue. Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 

j Allahabad. Elected President, Municipal 

Committee, Khandwa, 1920. Address: 

\ Imllpora, Khandwa. 

1 KEALY, EDWARD HERBERT, I.C.S. Resident 
at Baroda. b. 1878. m. 1906 Tempo, d. of 
Sir Charles Bayley, G.C.T.E., K.C.S.T., Edue, 

\ Febted and University College, Okford. 
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Entered I.C.S., 1897 ; Bengal, 1897-1902. 
Joined Political Dept. Govt, ol India, March 
1902, Served in Bajputana, Central India, 
Ajmer-Mcrwara, N.W. F. P. F.A.A.G.G., 
Central India, 1004>05: Assist. Sec., Govt, of 
India, Foreign and Political Dept.,1905;Cen8us 
Superintendent, Rajputana and AJmcr- 
Merwara, 1010*18; Secretary N.W.F.P., 
1015*20; Offg. Beddent, Gwalior, 1922, 
Resident, Daroda, June 1923. Publications ; 
Revision of Aitchlson's Treaties (1909) and 
Census Reports on Rajputana and Ajmer. 
Merwara (1913). Address: The Residency, 
Baroda. 

KEANB, Miohael, C.I.B. (1021) ; Presdt., 

. U.P. legislative Council, b. 1874; m. 
Joyce Lovett ^Thomas. Educ,\ School, Clon- 
gowes Wood, and Unlv. Coll., Dublin. 
Entered T.C.S., 1898. Has been Under*Sec. 
to Govt., on deputation under the Govt, 
of India tor, settlement work in the Tonk 
and Sirohi States in Rajputana; District 
Officer in Agra and Cawnpore, Judicial 
Sec. to Govt., and Ch. Sec. to Govt. Address: 
Lucknow. 

KEELING, Sir Hugh trowbeedge, Kt. (1923), 
C.8.I., 1916, A.M.I.C.E., Ch. Eng., and Sec. 
to Ch. Commr., Delhi, since 1912 ; Mem. of 
Delhi Irop^ Commn.. 1913; Mem., Institute 
Engineers. (Ind.) b. 14 April 1886. Educ.: 
Marlbroimh and Cooper's Mill ; m. Edith, d. 
of Col. T. O. Underwood, late 4th Punjab 
Cavalry. Asst. Eng., Madras P. W. D., 
1887 ; Exec. Eng., 1898. Superintending 
Eng., 1910. Address : P. W. D., Delhi. 

KEEN, Lieut.-Colonel William John, C.I.F/ 
(1916), C.B.E. (1920), Pol. Dept., Government 
of India, b. 24 March 1973 ; m. 1899, Marion 
Beatrice, d. of Col. A. McL. Mills, 37th Dogras; 
two s. two d, Educ. : Haileybury College, R. 

M. C., Sandhurst. Gaz. to R. Welsh Fus., 
1892; Trans, to I. A., 37th Dogras, 1894; 
served Chitral Re. Exp., 1896 ; Joined Punjab 

; ^mmn., 1898 ; Pol. Dept., Govt, of India, 
1901 : serving in N. W. Fron. Prov.; served 
KabulKhel Exp., l902;Mohmand Exp., 1908 ; 
Great War, 1914-18; Afghan War, 1919. 
Address: Revenue Commissioner, Peshawar, 

N. W.F.P. 

KEITH,Thb Hon. Sir William John, Kt. ( 1925), 
CiI.E.,1917, I.C.S., M.A., Member and Vice- 
President of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Burma and Finance Member of the 
Burma Legislative Council, 2iid January 1923. 
b, 13 April 1873 ; m. 1915 Isabel, only d. of Sir 
Harvey Adamson, Kt., K.C.S.I., Lt.-Govr. 
of Burma (1910-16) ; one s. two d. Educ, : 
Edinburgh H. Sch. and Univ. ; Christ Church 
Oxford. Ent., I.C.S., 1895 (first in final 
Exam. 1900), Sec. to Fin. Commr., 1899-1905 ; 
Sett. Offli. 1907-10 ; Sec. to Govt, of Burma 
1911, Rev. Secry., 1912-19 and Mem. of 
Council of Lt. -Governor : Commr., Magwe 
Dlvn., 1919-21 ; Member, Indian Leg. Assem- 
bly Delhi Sessions, 1921 A 1922, Offg. Deve- 
lopment Commissioner, Burma 1923, Finan- 
cial Commissioner, 1923, and Vice-President 
of the Legislative Council of the Lieiit.- 
Govemor of Burma; Acting Governor of 
BoJrma, May to July 1925. Address : Prome 
' House, Rangoon : Mldhurst, Maymyo. 


KELKAR, Naesinha GUNTAMAN, B.A., LL.B. 
(1894); M.L.A., Editor, Kesari, Poona, h. 
24 Aug. 1872. »r Durgabai, d. of Horopant 
Pendsc. Educ.: Miraj, Poona, Bombay. Dist. 
Court Pleader till 1896 ; editor, Mdhratta, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919; editor, Kesari^ 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 ; 
Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 ; 
President, Poona City Municipality In 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924 ; President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference 1920 ; Dele- 
gate and member of Congress, Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919 ; 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1923. Publications : Books in Marathi : 
6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise on 
Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi, History of 
Ireland ; in English ; Case for Indian Home 
Rule, Landmarks of Lokmanya’s life; and 
“ A Passing Phase of Politics." Address : 
554, Sadashiv Peth, Poona City. 

KF.MP, The Hon. Mr. Justice Norman 
Wright, Bar-at-Law (Inner Temple) ; Judge 
of the High Court, Bombay, b. 29 Octo- 
ber 1874. hiue . : the Collegiate. Edinburgh 
and Inner Temple. Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Bombay, Chief Judge of Small Causes, 
Court, Bombay ; Addl. Judicial Commissioner, 
Sind. Address : High Court, Bombay. 

KERR, Sir John Henry, K.C.S.T., K.C.I.E.; 
Governor of Assam since Oct. 1922; b. 1871. 
Educ.: Glasgow Academy and Univ.; Clare 
Coll., Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., 1892; 
Settlement Officer, Biliar, 1899 ; Coll, of 
Midnapore, 1904; Dir. of Land Rec., Bengal, 
1905 ; Depy. Sec., to Govt, of India, 1907 ; 
Rev. Sec. to Govt, of Bengal, 1911 ; Chief 
Secretary to Govt, of Bengal, 1915; Member, 
Executive Council, Bengal, 1921. Publication: 
Settlement reports of Saran and Darbhanga ; 
joint-editor of Rairpini’s Bengal Tenancy 
Act, Address: Government House, Shillong, 
Assam. 

KHAPARDE, Ganebh Shrirribhna, B. A. 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate, b. 1866. 
m. to Laxmi Bal. Educ. ; in Berar and 
Bombay. Extra Asstt. Commissioner in 
Berar from 1885 to 1889; returned to the Bar, 
Vice-Chairman of the Local Municipality and 
Chairman of the District Board of nearly 17 
years. Member of Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council. Member of the Coimoil of State. 
Address : Amraoti, Berar, C. P. 

KINCAID, Charleb Augubtub, C.V.O., 
Judicial Commr. in Sind, actirg Judge 
of the High Court, Bombay, b. 8 Feb. 1870. 
Educ.: Sherborne Sch., Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Passed I.C.F. examination, 1^9, 
came out to India, 1891; Pol. Sec., 1910; 
Agent for Sardars in Deccan, 1914 ; Dist. and 
Scss. Judge Satara, 1913-18; Addl. Judl. 
Commsr., Sind, 1918; .ludicial Commissioner 
of Sind, 1921. Made " Officer d’Instruction 
’Publique" by the French Government, 1923. 
Publications : Outlaws of Kathiawar and 
The Tale of a Tulsi Plant (Essays on Indian 
Subjects) ; Deccan Nursery Tales, 1914 ; 
The Indian Heroes, 1915 ; Ishtur Phakde, 
1917 ; Tales from the Indian Epics, 1918 ; 

A History of the Maratha People, Vol. I. 
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1918 ; Tales of thi Saints of Pandharpur, 
1919 ; Shrl Krishna of Pbirarka, 1920 ; Hindu 
Gods, 192.; Tales of rang Vlkrama, 1921; 
Tales of Old Sind ; The Anchorite ; History 
of the Maratha People, Vol. 11, 1922 ; Our 
Pars! Friends, 1923 ; Tales from the Indian 
Drama. 1928. Address: Bombay. 

KING, Charibs Montaqub, C.S.T. (1922); 
C,T.E., Financial Commsr., Punjab, 1922. 
£dtie.;St. PauPs School; Balliol Coll.. Oxford. I 
Ent. I.C.S., 1892. Deny. Commsr., 1901 ; Coro* 1 
misaioncr, 1017; I)y. Commsr., Punjab, I 
1901-22. A ; Lahore. 

KIRKPATRICK, Libut.-Gkneral SirGeoegb 
Macaulay, K.C.B. (1918) ; K.C.S.I., (1917) ; 
G.O.C., in Chief, Western Command, h. 23 
August, 1866. m. Mary Lydia, d. of J. F. 
Dennistorm, K.C., R.M.C., Kingston, Canada. 
Educ : Hailcybury. Joined Royal Engineers 
1885 ; Inspector-General, Australian Military 
Forces . 

KI8CH, Baethold Schlesinqer, B.A., (Oxford); 
C.I.E. (1926) ; I.C.S., Controller, Local Clear- 
ing Office (Enemy Debts) and Administra- 
tor of Austrian and Hungarian Property in 
India ; attoched to Legislatve Department, 
Government of India, b. 25 Oct. 1882. m. 
Madeleine Louise Claire Bernard -Antony. 
Educ: St .Paul’s School. I..ondon and Exeter 
College, Oxford. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

KISHENOARH H. H. MAHARAJA Adhiraj 
Maharaja Mahansinqh Bahadur, K.O.S.I., 
K.O.I.E. ; 6. Nov. 1884 ; s. father, late Maha- 
raja Sir Sardul Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E. ; cr. 
1892 ; m. 2nd d, of present Chief of Udaipur; 
served Euro^an War, 1914-15. Address: 
Kishengarh, Bajputana, 

KISHUN PEIISHAD,Eaja~i-Rajayan Maha- 
rajah Bahadur, Yaminds-Suitanath, 
Sm, G.C.I.B., K.C.I.E., Peishkar, Hyderabad 
State, Deccan, b, 28 Jan. 1864: Educ.: 
Nizam Coll., Hyderabad ; Min. of Mil. Dept., 
1893-1901. Decorated for services rendered to 
the Hyderabad State. Publications : 57 works 
in prose poetry, Persian, Urdu and 
Marathi. Address: City Palace, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

KNAPP, SIR Arthur Rowland, K.C.I.B. 
(1924) ; C.S.I. (1922) ; C.B.B. (1919). Mem- 
berof the Executive Council (1922), Madras, 
ft. 10 Dec. 1870. Educ. ; Westminster School, 
Christ Church, Oxford, m. Florence Annie, 
d. of the late Dr. E, Moore, Princ. of St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, and Canon of 
Canterbury. Entered Civil Service, 1891. 
Revenue Secretary to Government 1917, 
Chief Secretary 1919 ; Reforms Commissioner, 
1920 ; Temp. Member of Council in 1019-20 
and in 1921. Special Commissioner for 
Malabar, 1921. Address : Adyar House, 
Madras. 

KOLHAPUR, His Highness Sir Shri Rajaram 
Chhatrapati, Maharaja of, since 1922; 
G .C.I.E.(1924). ft. 30 July 1897 ; e. s. of Col. 
Sir Shahu Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur 
(d. 1922) ; direct descendant of Shivaji the 
Great, the Founder of the Maratha Eraplre- 
wi. 1918 H. H. Shrimati Tarabai Saheb, g. d, 
of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Maharaj Gaekwar. 
Ruler of Baroda. Educ, : Privately in 


Kolhapur; Hendon School; studied agricul* 
tiire at Ewing Christian Ciollege, Allahabad. 
A ddress : Kolh apu r . 

KOLLENGODE.Raja Sir V. Vabudbva Raja, 
Valia Namwdi of, Kt. (1925), C.T.E. (1915), 

F. M.U. (1921) ; Landholder, ft. Oct. 1878. m, to 
C. Kalyani Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancoro. Educ. : Rajah’s 
High School, Kollengode, and Victorja Col- 
lege, Palghat. Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar; twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders; Member, Council of 
State. (1922). Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Address : Koll^godo, Malabar Dipt. 

KOTAH, H. H. LIEUT. -COLONEL 8m UMED 
Singh Bahadur, Mahara(l of, G.C.S.I., 

G. C.I.E., G.B.E., K.C.S.I.,^ Hon. Lt.-Col, 
in Army; Hon. Major, 42nd Deoli Regt 
ft. 1873. 8. 1889, Address: Kotah, l^aj- 
putana. 

KOTLA, Hon. Raja Kushalpalbinoh of, 
M.A. (Cal.), LL.B. (All.) • LL.D., Ph.D., 
Member of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
ft. 15 Dec. 1872; s. to Kotla estate^ 1005. 
Mem. of U. P. Leg. Coun. since J909. Mem. 
of Imp. Leg. Coun. as R(;p. of landed aristo- 
cracy of Prov. of Agra, 1913; Sp. Mag., Vice- 
CMirman of Agra Diet. Bd.; . Ghaiman of 
Ferozabad Mun. ; Trustee and Mem. of Mana. 
ging Committee of Agra Coll. Address : 
Kotla Fort, P.O. Kotla, Dint. Agra, U.P. 

KRISHNAN, Oebruvaei, Dewan Bahadur, 
M.A. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law, Judge, High 
Court, Madras, ft. 26 November 1868. 
m. in 1895. Educ.: High School, Cannanoro ; 
Government College, Calicut ; Presidency 
College, Madras ; Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Government of India Scholar and 
Scholar, Christ’s College, Cambridge. Joined 
Madras Bar,1891. Acted as Prof, of Chemistry. 
Presidency College, Madras ; C!h. Presidency 
Magistrate, Madras ; Ch. Judge, Court of 
Small Causes, Madras; was Fellow, Unlvorsity 
of Madras. Address : Shenstone Park, Har- 
rington Road, Madras. 

KSHAUNISH CHANDRA RAY. The HON. 
Maharaja Bahadur, of Nadia (Bengal). 
Maharaja created 1912, DelhlDurbar; Maharaja 
Bahadur created 1917 ; Member, Bengal 
Executive Council in charge of Revenue, 
Irrigation, L. S. G. Medical, Public Health 
and Forest Departments, ft. 29 Oct. 1890. 
m. .Jyotirmoyi Debi, youngest d. of late 
Raja Ashutosh Nath Roy of Kashimbazoar 
(Dist. Murshidahad). Educ. : Privately. Only 
son of lat(‘. Maharaja Kshltis Chandra Roy 
Bahadur of Nadia, succeeded 1910 ; 2a. 
Was elected a Member of the first reformed 
Bengal Legislative Council from the Non- 
Mahomedan constituency of Nadia, 1920-23 ; 
Member, Bengal Executive Council since 
1st August. 1924 ; First elected non-official 
Cliairinan of Nadia District Board, 1920-24 ; 
]»re8ident, Nadia landholders, Association. 
Itecreation : Pliotography, Shooting. Address: 
The Palace,’ Krishuagar ; “ Nadia House,” 
2, Bright Street, Ballygunge, Calcutta. ' 
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KUTOH, H. H. Mahaeaja (Maharao) Dhiraj 
Muusan Maharao Shbi Khbnqarji Sawai 
Bahadto of, G.C.8.T., G.C.I.B., h. 23rd 

August 1866 m. 1884 Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 ; received freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£ 3,000 monthly for support of ludian Regi- 
ment during European War, 1916 ; represent- 
ed India, League of Nations, 1921 ; received 
Freedom of the City ofBath, 1921. Address: 
The Palace, Bhuj, Kutch. 

LAHORE, Bishop of, since 1913, Rt. Rev 
Hbhrt Bioeebstbth DUBRAlirC MJL., D.D. 
G.B.B,Bduc.:Higbgate Sch.; Pembroke Coll., 
Camb. Ch. Miss. Coll., Islington. Curate of 84 . 
BCatthew*s, East Stonehouse, 1894-95 ; 
O.M.3. Missionary, Lucknow, 1896 ; St. 
John's Coll., Agra, 1897. Vloe-Prln., 1900 ; 
Ptin., 1911 ; Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1906 ; 
aervod European War, Mesopotamia (Eut-ei- 
Amara), 1915 (Despatches), 1918 (Despatches). 
Address .*Bishopsboume, Lahore. 

LAEHMIDAS ROWJEB TAIB8EB, B.A., Land- 
lord and Merchant, m. Ladkabai L. K. 
Tairsee. ISduc. : St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Trustee, Tilak Swaraj Fund ; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and its 
Standing Committee, representative of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Board of 
the Bombay Port Trust, and President, P. J. 
Hindu Gymkhana. Publications: ’'Frenzied 
Finance; ” Speeches and Writings of B. G. 
Homiman. Address ^ 29-31-83, Bora Bazar 
Street, Fort; and 9A, Walkcslkwar Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

LAKHTAR, CHIEF OF, Thakore Saheb Bal- 
VIRSINHJI Karansinghji, 6. 11 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1921. Address: 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKSHMI NARAYAN LAL, Rai Saiiib, son of 
Mimshi Dyal Narayan Lai, Pleader and Zem- 
indar, b. 1870. tn. to Srimati Navarani 
Kunwer. Edue, at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna. Passed ploadership examination in 
1800 and since practising as a pleader at 
Aurangabad and Gaya in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. Was Hon. Organiser of Co- 
operative Societies ; Director and Chairman 
of the Central l^nk, Aurangabad, ex-C^iair- 
man of the Local Board, Aurangabad ; ex- 
Chairman of the Divisional Co-operative 
Federation, Patna ; ex-Councillor of the 
Co-operative Federation, Bihar and Orissa, a 
nominated member of the first Legislative 
Assembly, and Member, National Con- 
vention; Vice-President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and President, Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Bihar 
and Orissa. Publications : Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjari 
and Charkha Mahatmya and Hiudu-Musalman 
Ekta, and Proprietor and Editor, Grlhastha 
Gaya. Address: Aurangabad Dlst., Gaya 
(Bihar and Orissa). 

LAL, Rao Bahadur Baeshz Sob an, M.L.A. 
fnon-Mahomedan Constituency, Jullundur 
DIvn.), Vakil, H. Ct., Lahore, b. 4 April 
1857. Practised as Vakil in Kangra, Jullun- 
dnr and Lahore. Elected Member, Punjab 
Leg. Council, 1912 and 1916. Addr^ : High 
Court, Lahore. 


DAl, Pitabb, Bar-at-lSlw, Member, Le^la- 
tive Assembly, h, Jan. 1860. Edue. : Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Called to the 
Bar in 1886 ; practised up to 1896 ; was Minis- 
ter of Sailana State,1896-1900 ; Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906 ; travelled 
round the world in 1913. Address: Meerut. 

LANGLEY, George HARRf, M.A, (London), 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Dacca, b. 
14 July 1881. m. Eveline Mary Biggart of 
Armagh. Edue.: University College, Reading, 
University Scholar in Logic and Psychology 
(1906), M. A. (Ix)ndon) in Philosophy witli 
mark of Distinction (1909). Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1913 ; Professor of Philosophy 
Dacca College, 1913 ; Professor of Philosophy, 
Univ. of Dacca 1921 ; Provost of Dacca, 
Univ. of Dacca 1922 ; Vice-Chancellor, Univ. 
of Dacca 1926. Publications : Articles in 
Mind ; Proceedings of the Aristotelian So- 
ciety ; the Hii:>l)ert Journal, Indian Philoso- 
phical Journal, Dacca Univ. Bulletin, Philo- 
sophical Quarterly, Proceedings of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, etc. Address : Ramna, 
Dacca, E. Bengal. 

LATIF, Camrudin amirudin Abdul, B.A.; 
late Mem. of Sec. of State’s Adv. Comm, for 
Ind. Students; b. Cambay, 28 Sept. 1856. 
Educ.: Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; Bombay 
Univ.; practised as Vakil of Consular Courts, 
Zanzil>ar and Mombassa, 1880-93; Legal 
Adviser to successive Sultans of Zanzibar. 
Fellow, Bombay Univ.; J.P., Bombay; 
Hereditary Inamdar , Cambay State . Address: 

l, Harvey Road, Chowpati, Bombay. 

LATTHE, RAO Bahadur Anna Bahaji,M.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), Dewan of Kolhapur, b. 1878; 

m, to; Jyotsnabai Kadre of Kolhapur. Educ, 
Deccan ‘ College, Poona; Prof, of English. 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur, 1907-191 1 ; 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914 ; 
I'resident, Southern Mahratta Jain Associa 
tlon and Karnatak Non -Brahman League; 
Member of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23; Member of the University Reform 
Committee, 1924 . Publications : * * Introduc- 
tion to iainism ’’ (English) ; “Growth of Bri- 
tish Empire in India ” (Marathi) ; " Memoirs 
of Shahu Chhatrapatl ’’ and “ Shri Shahu 
Chhatrapatlcho Charitra ” in Marathi (1925). 
Address: Belgaum. 

LAWRENCE, Sir Henry Stavelet, Kt, 
1926), Kalsar-i-Hlnd Medal ; Member of Exec. 
Council, Bombay, since April 1921. b. 20 Oct. 
1870 ; m. to Rosamond Napier, d. of Col. E. 
Napier, late Carabineers. Eaue.: Haileybury, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Arrived in India. 
1890; Under Sec. and Sec. to (R>vt. of 
Bombay, 1897-1902 ; Dir. of Land Records 
and A^culture, 1902-06; Collr. in Sind, 
1908-13 ; CommsT.. Southern Dlvn*., 1914-16; 
Commissioner in Sind, 1916-20; Ch. See. to 
Govt., 1920-21. Publications : Pa])er on 
Indian Agriculture before the Royal Society 
of Arts, 1909. Address : Secretariat, Bombay. 

LEFTWICH, Charles Oebrans, O.B.E. (1919). 
Indian ’Trades Agent, East Africa. 
b. 81 July 1872. m. Evadne Fawous of 
Alnmoutli, Northumberland. Edue. ; Christ’s 
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Hospital and St. John's College, Cantab. 
Entered I.O.S. 1896. Seyred In 0. P. Ad- 
dreu : Mombassa. 


LBOGB, Fiuirozs Cecil, C.B.B., V. D. (1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail- 
way Conference Asaocn. b. 14 September 

1873. Edue.: Sherborne School. Address: 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

LEGH, EDMUKD Willoughby, B.A. (Oxon.), 
^I.E. (1924); I.C.S., Second Secretary to 
the Government of Madras, Revenue Depart- 
ment; h. 28 March 1874 . m. Baronesse Elizabeth 
(B.F.S.) von EngeUiardt (1914). Edue. at 
Malvern Sch., and Uni V. Coll., Oxford; apptd. 
after exam, of 1896; arrive<l, 6t)j Detember, 
1897 and served In Madras as Asst. Collr. 
and Mag.: Head Asst. Collr. and 3fag., Sept. 
1907 ; Sub- CJollr., and .Joint Mag., May, lOlO. 
Collr. and Dist. Mag. Ag. 1911, Permanent, 
Dec. 1915 ; Ag. Member, Board of Bovenne, 
Feb. 1921 ; Ag. Secretary to Govermnent, 
1921-25. Address : Secretariat, Madras. 
LbROSSIGNOL, Tub Hon. Mr. Justiok Wal- 
ter AuniN, Judge, High Court, lAhore. 
6. 3 April 1873. m. .Jeanne Diigand, d. of Rev. 
S. Dugand. Edue. ; Victoria Coll., Jersey ; Exe- 
ter Coll., Oxford. Asstt. Commr., 1893-98 ; 
Dy. Commissioner, 1898-1902 ; District and 
Divisional Judge, 1902-1914 ; Judge, Chief 
Court and High Court, 1914. AddrcM: 23, 
Lawrence Road, Ijihore. 

LE8LIE-JONES, Frederick Archibald, 
M.A., C.B.E.« Principal of Mayo College, b, 

1874. m. Christiana Mary Baskett. Edue,: 
Bromsgrove and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Assistant and House Master. Marlborough 
College, 1897*1904; Prlnc., Aitchison College 
Lahore, 1904-1917. Pubiication : A View 
of English History. Address : Mayo College, 
A j mere. 

LBVBTT-YBATS, Gerald Aylmer, C.I.E., 
I.S.O., V.D.; Factory Supdt., Opium Dept., 
U.P., since 1903; b. 7 March 1863; Edue.: 
Private tuition. Managing Director, Opium 
Factory, 1910; retired 20 Deer. 1920. 
Address : Ghazipnr, U. P. 

LEWIS, Arthur Cyril Wentworth, B.A., 
(Oxon.), 1908 ; Editor, The Englishman 
(1023), 0 . Oct. 4, 1885; m. 1923 .losette Eugenic 
Noel of Le Faouet, Brittany. Edue : 
Felsted School and Exeter Coll., Oxford ; 
Student of the Inner Temple. Started 
journalism in 1909 on the staff of the 
Nottingham Daily Express \ literary editor 
and leader-writer, Sheffield Daily Telegraph 
1910-1914; on Editorial staff of The Times 
1914 and 1919-1923; special correspondent 
in Denmark, Morocco, etc.; 1921-22 Chief 
Correspondent in Paris. Great War saw 
service in France, Egypt, Palestine and 
Salonika, Lleut.-Col. A.D.A.P. & S.S. Egypt 
and Salonika. Address: The Englishman, 
Ltd., 9, Hare Street; and The Bengal Club, 
Calcutta. 

LEWISOHN, Frederick, C.B.E. (1928), I.C.8., 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma, 
b. 28 July 1878. m. Edith Lilian Clementson. 
Edue.: St. Paul's School, London, Trinity 
College, Oxford. Came to India In the I.C.8. 
In Dec. 1902. Address: C/o Messrs. T. Cook 
& Son, Phayre Street, Rangoon. 


LEY, Arthur Herbert, B.A., C.S.I. (1026). 
C.I.E. (1918), C.B.E. (1924), Secretary. 
Government of India, Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour, b. 7 Nov. 1879. Edue. 
Winehester (College and New College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S. 1903. Under* Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, 1908 ; Under-Secretary, 
Govt, of India, 1909-12; Director-General 
of Commercial lntelligen(*c, 1914-16; Dy. Secre 
iary. Commerce Department, 1015-18 ; Sec- 
retary, CJommerce Department, 1919 ; Chief 
Controller, Surplus Stores, 1921-23; Secretary, 
Department of Industries since 1923. 

LINDSAY, Sir DarcY, Kt. (1925), C.B.E., 191 9, 
M.L.A., b, Nov. 1865. Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co. Addrsss ; 26f 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

LINDSAY, Harry Alexander Fanorawe, 
C.B.E., 1. 0. S., Indian Trade Commissioner, 
J^onUon. b. 11 March 1881 1 m. Kathleen 
JK)uise Huntington. Edue. St. Paul’s School, 
liondon ; Worcester College, Oxford. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta, and Orien- 
tal Club, London. 

LINDSAY, Ralph, Secretary and Treasurer, 
ImjMjfial Bank of liniia, Bombay, b. 1880. m. 
to Jean, d. of Alan MacDougall, Montrose. 
Edue: at Montrose Academy. Five years 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Montrose, 
Glasgow, Edinlmrgh ; Member, Institute of 
Bankers in Scotland. Joined Bank of Bombay 
1901; Agent of various branches; was 
Inspector of Branches at date of formation 
of Imperial Bank by amalgamation of Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras; api>td. 
Diiputy Secretary, 1923 ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, 1924 ; Member, Bombay Stock 
Exchange Inquiry Committee, 1923. Address: 
Warden, Rond, Bombay. 

LITTLEHAILES, RICHARD, D.P.I., Madras, 
1919 ; Offg. Educational Commissioner 
with Government of India, 1926. b, 14 
February 1878, Edue. : Baillol Coll., 
Oxford and Kiel University. Demonstrator 
and Lecturer, Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford. 
Joined I.E.8., 1903 as Prof, of Mathematics, 
Presidency College, Madras. Address: Cecil 
Hotel, Simla. 

LOHARU, The Hon. Nawab Sir Amir-ud-Din 
Ahmed Khan Bahadur, K.(M.B., Member, 
Council of State, and Persian and Urdu Poet. 
b. 1800, 1884. Ruling Chief of Moghal 

tribe. Abdicated in favour of his Heir-ap- 
parent and Successor iu 1920, voluntarily 
retaining titles and 0 guns salute as personal 
distinctions. For two years Mem. of Imp. 
Leg. Council and for two years Mem. of Punjab 
Council. Suwrintendent and Adviser to the 
Malerkotla State in the Punjab for 12 years. 
Attached to Pol. Dept, in Mesopotamia. Ad- 
dress : Loharu , Hissar. 

LOHOKARB, Dr. Krishna ji Govind, B.A. 
(1908) ; Medical Practitioner 1908 and Mem- 
ber, Legis. Assembly b. 18 April 1884. m. 
Ambuba, d. of Dr. W. G. Ohobhe of 
Poona. Edws, : Poona Medical Sdiool and 
Canadian Mission College, Indore. Began his 
life as a railway apprentice in 1898 in B. L. 
By. and G. I. P. Audit Deptt. In 1899. Served 
at the Aden Native Mil. Gen. Hospital in 
1904 ; joined Indore State Medical Dept, 
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in the same year; joioed Maharaditra 
Shikdiana Frasarak Mandal as Life MemLer 
in 1908 and worked as teacher in Ma- 
thematics and English ; Was elected to 
Poona Municipality in 1914 ; and is an 
elected member of the Bombay Medical 
Ck>uncil for last seven years and has been 
working for All-India Medical Licentiates 
Association from its inception since 1906 and 
for co-operative societies and other institu- 
tions. AddreM : 26, Budhwar Peth, Poona 
City. 

LUCKNOW, Bishop op, Rt. Rkv., 
Geobqk Herbert Westoott, D.D. (1914). 
Educ. : Marlborough ; Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
(M.A.), 1889 Ordained, 1886. Consecrat- 
ed Bii^op, 1910. Publieation : “ Kabir and 
the Kabir Panth.'* Address : Bishop’s Lodge, 
Allahabad. 

LUNAWAD.V Hiohness Maharana Sir 
Shri WakhatsinhjiDalelbikhji, Rajah of, 
K.C.I.E.; 6. 11 Aug. 1860 ; S. 1867 ; a 
Virpura Solunki Rajput ; Edue. : Rajkumar 
Coll., Rajkot. Address: Lunawada, Rewa 
Kantha, Bombay. 

LYALL, Frahk Frederick, C.I.E., 1.0.8., 
General Manager, Kasim Ba^zaar RaS b. 12 
June 1872. Educ, : Edinburgh Academy ; 
BalliolColl., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1891; m. 
Miss I. K. Markham (1906). Address : 
Berhamporc, E.B.S. Rly. 

LYTTON,2nd Earl op, P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
Governor of Bengal (1922) ; b. Simla, 9th 
Aug. 1876 ; s. of 1st Earl and Edith, d. of Hon. 
Edward Villiers, niece of 4th Earl of Clarendon . 
s. father 1801 ; m. 1902, Pamela, d. of late 
Sir Trevor Chichele-Plowden ; two s. two d. 
Chairman of the Royal Commission for the i 
Brussels, Rome and Turin Exhibitions, 1910- 
1911; Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 1916; 
Additional Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty, 1917; British Ck>mmis8ioner for 
Propaganda in France 1918 ; Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, 1919-20 ; Chairman of Trust 
Houses, Ltd .; President of Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Trust, Ltd., and of Welwyn Garden 
City; Ltd.; Under-Secretary of State for 
India, 1920-22. Viceroy and Ag. Governor- 
General, April to August 1926. Publication : 
Life of Edward Bulwer, First Lord Lytton, 
1913. Address : Governor’s Camp, Bengal. 

MoCARRISON, Libut.-Colonel, Robert, 
I.M.S., M.D., D.Sc., Hon.LL.D., F.R.C.P. 
(London); Foreign Associate Fellov/ College 
of Physicians (Philadelphia) ; Laureate 
Academy of Medicine, Paris; Kaiser-i-Hind 
(1st Class), 1911; C.I.E. (1923); In charge. 
Deficiency Diseases Inquiry, Indian Research 
Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor. 
b, 15 March 1878 ; m. Helen Stella, 
3rd d. of J. L. Johnston, i.o.s. (Rtd.), 
late Judicial Commissioner, Sind. Educ.: 
Queen's College, Belfast. Graduated M.B., 
B.ch, B.A.O. (Ist Class Hons, and Exhibition) 
(1900) ; M.D. (Hons.) 1900 ; M.R.C.P. (Lond), 
1909; D.8o. (Belfast) 1911; F.R.C.P., 

(Lwd.) 1914 ; Entered I.M.S., 1901 ; Milory 
X<ecturer, College of Physicians, liondon, 
1913 ; Mellon Lecturer, University of Pitts- 
burgh, U.8.A., 1921 ; Mary Scott Newbold 
Lecturer, C. P. Philadelphia, 1921 ; Hanna 
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Lecturer, Cleveland, (fliio, U.S.A., 1921 ; Mayo 
Foundation Lecturer, Rochester, Min. U.S .A. 
1921; Arnott Memorial Gold Medalist, 
Irish Medical Schools and Graduates Associa- 
tion 1921 ; PrixAmussat Academy of Medicihe 
Paris (1914); Laureate of the Academy of 
Medicine, Paris (1914); Stewart Prize for 
Research, Britisli Medical Association (1018). 
Foreign Associate Fellow, College of Physi- 
cians of Philadelphia (1922) ; Hon. LL.D. 
Queen’s University, Belfast, 1919; Silver 
Medalist, Royal Society of Arts, 1925 : Brevet - 
Lt.-ColoncI (1918) *’ for dlstingulshea Service 
in the Field," Public 0 tioi%s : ** The Thyroid- 
Gland in Health and Disease," London, 1917; 
"Studies in Deficiency Disease," London, 
1921 ; Numerous scientific papers on the phy- 
sislogy and pathology of the thyroid and 
parathyroid gland<i; and on disorders of 
Nutrition in Prcc.. Roy. Soc., Prcc. Royal 
Soc., Med, Indian Journal Medical Research, 
etc. Address : Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, 
South India. 

MacGLASHAN, John, M. Inst., C. E., M.I.E. 
(Ind.), Chief Engineer, Calaitta Port 
Commissioners : b. 24 Sep. 1S74 ; m. G race 
Isabel Fraser. Educ: Aberdeen. Address: 
Port Commissioner’s Office, Calcutta. 
MACKENNA, Sir James, Kt., C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Development Commlssioner.Burraa, b. Aug. 
Educ : Dumfries Academy ; Edinburgh Unlv : 
Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.8., 1894 ; 

Dir. of Agriculture, Buriua, 1906 ; Presi- 
dent, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917; 
President, Indian Sugar Committee, 1919, 
Publiration: Agriculture in India. Address: 
Rangoon. 

MACKENZIE, LiEHT.-Colonel John, C.I.E , 1 
Indian Army; Military Secretary to H. E. 
The Earl of Lytton, Governor of Bengal 
(1922) ; b. 21 Sop. 1876 ; m. Dorothy Helen 
0 . d. of Col. W. G. Massy, C.M.G., one s, one 
daughter. Educ: Merdiiston Castle Sch. 
R.M.C., Sandhurst. Comptroller >f House- 
hold to following Viceroys of India ; Earl of 
Mlnto, 1907-10 ; Lord Hardinge, 1910-16 ; 
Lord Chelmsford, 1916-1022. Address : Govt. 
House, Calcutta. 

MACKISON, JAMES Walls, B.Sc. (Edin.), 
M.In8t.,C.E., J.P., C.I.E. (1921) ; 8pm ial En- 
gineer, Development Works to Bombay 
Municipality since 1920. b. 18 Dec. 1869. 
Educ.: Dundee Institution, St. Andrew’s 
University and Edinburgh University; Civil 
Engineer with Dundee Municipality from 1886 
to 1906; Consulting Engineer in private 
practice, 1906-11 ; Executive Engineer, 
Bombay Municipality, 1911-1920. Address ; 
“The Grange," Wodohousc, Road,«Bombny. 

MACLEOD, Hon. Sir Norman Cranstoun, 
Kt. (1919) ; Chief Justice, Bombay, 1919 . 
b. 10 July 1866. Edwc .■ Wellington Coll., 
New Coll., Oxford. Called to Bar, 1890 ; Offl. 
Assignee, Bombay, 1900 ; Mem. of Imp. Leg. 
Council, 1908 ; Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, 1910-19. Address : Mount Plea- 
sant RoaU, Bombay. 

MACNAGHTEN, SIR HENRY PELHAM, Kt. 
(1923) ; Merchant, and Sheriff of Bombay 
(1925). h. 4 September 1880; m. Frances 
Cropi^r, d. of the Very Rev. The Dean 
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ol Gibraltar, J?duc#£ton and King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Bast India Merchant 
since 1902 ; Partner, Walkce & Co., Bombay. 
AddretB : Wallace & Co., Bombay. 
MACPHAIL, The Key. Earle Monteith, 
M.A., B.D., Hon. D.D. (Edn.), 1922 ; C.B.E. 
(1919); C.I.E. (1924) ;b, Jan. 31, 1861; m. 
Mary, elder d. of late James Meliss Stuart of 
Erlska, Argyllshire. Edue: Edinburgh Academy, 
Edinburgh University, New College, Edin- 
burgh, Jena, lUblngen and Berlin Univer- 
sities. Ordained Missionary of Free Church 
of Scotland, 1890 ; became Prof, of Hist, and 
Economics, Madras Christian College, 1890; 
Fellow of Madras University, 1899 ; Mem. of 
the Syndicate of Madras University, 1906 ; 
Eepresentative of Madras University on the 
Madras Legislative Council, 1909 and 1919; 
Chairman, Madras Publicity Board, 1918 ; 
Principal, Christian College, Madras, 1921 : 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1921-22. 
Vice-Cliancellor of the Madras University 
(1923) ; Member, Council of State (3924) ; 
Chairman of the Inter-University Board of 
Iu(Ua 1925. Address ; College Road, Madras; 
Bonderioch Kodalkanal, South India. 

MACPHERSON, AROHiBALT) Duncan, O.T.E. 
(1926), Resident, Western Rajputana States. 
b. 14 Jan. 1872. m. Viva Duke. Erue : Ciiarter- 
house. Joined tlie Middle.sex Regt., in 
November 1891, the 2nd (Sam’s Brown's) 
(.-avalry P. F. F. in April 1893 and the Poli- 
ticjil Department in June 1898. Address: 
i'lo Me.ssr8. Grindlay & Co., 54 Parliament 
Street, J^ondon, S. W.l. 

MAOTAGGART, COLONEL CHARLES, C.S.I. 
1919, C.I.E. ; Inspector-General of Civil 
I Hospitals, U.P. ; b. 1861. Educ,: Camp 
belltown Gram. Sch. Glasgow Univ., Ent 
I.M.S., 1880; Insp.-Gen. of Prisons, 1902 
Mem., Indian Factory Labour Oommission, 
1907-08; Mom. of U.P. Leg. Council, 1909. 
Address: Lucknow. 

MACWATT, The Hon., Major-General Sib 
BOBERI CHARLES, Kt. (1926)C.I.E., M.B.B.Sc., 
F.R.C.P.B.,F,R.C.S.. F.Z.8., K.H. 8.; Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service ; Member of 
the Council of State, d. m. 1889 Blanche Ma- 
Uiilde, (2:2d Ai/gust 1924), d. of the late 
General S. P. Blyth, C.B. Entered I.M.S., 
1887 ; became Major, 1899 ; Lt.-CoL, 1907 ; 
Col., 1918; Major-General, 1923; Hazara 
Expedition, 1888 (medal with clasp) ; Lu- 
Hhai Expedition, 1889 (clasp;; Miranzai 
Expedition, 1891 (Clasp); Hazara Expedi- 
tion. 1891 (clasp); apptd. Chief Medical 
Officer, Rajputana, 1914 ; Aostt. Director 
of Medical Services, Derajat Brigade, 1918 ; 
Inspector-General, Civil Hospitals, Punjab, 
and Administrative Medical Officer, N.W, Rly., 
1918; Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice. 1923. Has Kalser-l-Hind Gold Medal 
Address : Simla and Delhi. 

McKenzie, the rev. John, M.A. (Aberdeen) 
1904; Senior Cunningham Fellow, Now College, 
Edihburgh, 1908; Principal, Wilson College, 
Bombay, b. 13 June 1883. m. Agnes Fergu.son ' 
Dlnnes. Edve. : at Aberdeen University, 
New College, Edinburgh ; Tubingen Univer- 
sity. Ordam^ 1908; Appointed Professor, 
in Wilson College, 1908 ; Appointed Principal 


1921 ; Follow of the University of Bombay. 
Publications t Hindu Ethics (Oxford Univ. 
Press). Address : Wilson College House, 
Bombay. 

MoLEAN, Robert, B.So., Edinburgh; Agent, 

0. 1.P. Railway ; b. 3 Feb. 1884 ; m. Evelyn 
Noel Girard. Educ.: Edinburgh Academy ; 
Edinburgh University. Address i Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MoWATTERS, ARTHUR OEOfL, C.I.E. (1918) ; 

1. C.S., Secretary to the Govt, of India. 
Finance Department (1923) ; b. 13 September 
1880 ; m. Mary, only d. of Sir Stephen Finney 
C.I.E.; one s.Educ.: Clifton, Trinity College, 
Oxford; l.st (3as8, Classical Moderation, Ist 
Class, Lit. Hum. Joined I.C.S., 1904. Served, 
in theU. P.; Under-Sec., Government of India, 
Department of Commerce and Industry, 
1910-13. Wheat Commissioner, 1915. Con- 
troller of Hides and Wool 1917, Chairman, 
Board of Special Refertes, Excess Profits 
Duty Act, 1919 ; Secretary to Government 
of India ; Secretariat Procedure Committee, 
1919 ; Represented Glovt. of India on Com- 
mercial Mission to Persia, 1920 ; Controller 
of Currency, 1920-23. Address: The Sec- 
retariat, Delhi or Simla. 

M'lVER, John Alexander, I.S.O.: Supdt., 
Govt. Photozincographic Dept., Bombay, (;. S.; 
J^and Rec. Dept., since 1906 ; b. 10 Sep. 1850. 
Educ.: privately, Yorkshire. Joined the 
B. C. S.. 1880. Address : Poona. 
MADGAVKAH, The Hon. Mr. Govind Di- 
NANATH, B.A., I.C.S., Judge, High 0)urt. 
b, 21 May 187 1. «i. Miss Bhadrabal Pandit. 
Edtw : St. Xavier’s Hlgli Scliool, Bt. Xavier's 
C!ollege, Elpidnstono College, and Balllol. 
Passed tlm 1892; served in Burma 

for 3 years ; became Dist. and Sessions Judge 
ill 1905 ; Additional Judicial Commissioner 
(Ivarileiii), 1920; Judge, High Court, 1925. 
Addrem : “ Crismill,” J.aiid’s End Road, Bom- 
bay. 

MADHAVA RAO, V. I*., C.I.E., (1899) h. Fob. 
1850. Edm ; Government College, Kumba- 
konam (B.A. 1869, Fidlow 1899). For 35 
years in the servlite of Mysore. State' in important 
capaeities being Mennber of ( 'ouneii of Ib'gency , 
1898-1902 ; Member, h;x(‘cutlve (k)uncll 
and Re:V. (’oniinsr., 1902-1904 ; Dewan of 
Travaiicore, 1904-1906 ; l)<fwan of Myson', 
1906-1909 ; toured ail over India to gain first- 
hand inforniatinii on the eoiidition of India ; 
presided at Tanjore Dist. Confee., Dewan of 
Banxia, 1 914-16 ; has presided over a number 
of conferences (political, soiu'al, industrial etc.); 
went to England on deputation by the Indian 
National (longress; tendered evidence before 
Parliainentary Joint Committee; President, 
First Karnatak Confee., Dliarwar, 1920; 
awarded Kaiser-i-Hind (iold Medal in the 
first yi'ar of Its inci^ptlon . A ddress : ' ’ Baroda 
Villa,” Tanjore. 

MADHAVLAL, SiB Gbinubhai, Bt.; sss 
Bunchorclal. 

MADRAS, Bishop of, since 1923, Bt. Rev. 
Edward Harry Mansfield Waller, M.A., 
(Cantab.); 6. 8 Dec, 1871. Edm.: Highgate 
Sch. Corpus Christ! College, Cam. Ordained 
1894; ^incipa], St. Paul’s Divinity Bch., 
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Allahabad, 1903 ; Sec., C.M.S.. liidiao Group, 
1013 ; Canon of Lucknow, 1910-16; Bishop 
of Tinnevelly, 1916-1922. Addrm: Sullivan*^ 

, Gardens, Koyapettah, Madras. 

M4GNf AC, Brio.*GeN£RAL Sib Charles Lane, 
C.M.G. (1916); Brevt., 1918 ; C.B.E. (1919) ; 
Kt. (June 1928) ; Legion d’ Honneur Officer 
(Jan. 191^; Agent, Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Bailway. b. 14 Dec. 1873. m. Letltia 
Anno KnoUes, d. of T. Hr W. Knollcs, Esq., 
of Oatlands, Kinsale Cork, Ireland, Educ. : 
United Service College, Westward Ho. B,oyal 
Engineers, 1894, Indian Railways, Sep. 1896 
to August 1914; Great War, Franco, from 
Sept. 1914 to Armistice; A.D.R.T. and D.D. 
R.T., Afghan War, 1919; A.H.Q., Simla. 
Address : Rostrevor, Cathedral, P.O., Madras. 

MAHABOOB ALI KHAN, Mahomed Akbar- 
KHAN, M.L.A., First Class Sardar (1921) ; 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli. b. 1878. 
Educ. ; at Hubli. Started business in cotton | 
in 1896, extended same from time to time 
created a cotton market at Savanur by 
establishing Ginning and Pressing factories 
there, also starts ginning factories at 
iJ^nebennur and Guttal convenient places for 
marketing cotton in the interior; is an 
advocate of improved methods and machinery 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 600 acres of 
land on improved .lines and demonstrating 
its benefits to the other rayats of his place 
and neighbourhood ; is President, Hubli 
Anjuman-i-Islam, working for the educa- 
tional, social and material uplift of Maho- 
metans ; Publications : Kanareso translation 
of Mr. G. F. Keatinge’s “ Rural Economy in 
the Bombay Deccan;" Kanarese translation of 
‘ ‘ Britain in India ; Have wo Benefited?" Ad- 
dress : Opposite Native General Library, 
Hubli, Dist. Dharwar. 

MAHALANOBI8, S.C., B.Sc. (Bdin.), F.R.S.E., 
I.E.8.; Prof, of Physiology, Presidency 
Coll., Calcutta, since 1900. Fellow, Moderator 
and Syndic, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology, 
Calcutta University, b. Calcutta, 1867; w. 1902 
fourth d. of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 
of H. H. the Maharani of Cooch-Behar. 
Educ . : Edinburgh Univ. Publications: 
Muscle Fat in Salmon ; Life History of 
Salmon ; New form of Myograph ; Teachers’ 
Manual ; Text Book of Science. Address : 
210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

MAHDI HUSAIN, Khan Wahitd-ud-Datjla , 
Azod-hl-Mulk, Nawab Mibza, Khan 
Bahadur, G.I.E.; h. 1834. Educ.: India; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe ; visited Mecca, Medina, Kaymlani. 
Address : Tirminigaz, Lucknow. 

AIAHOMBD USMAN, Khan Bahadur. B.A., 
Kaiser-i-Hind 2nd Class (1923) ; Member of 
the Executive Council, Madras, b. 1884. m. d. 
of Shifa-ul-Mulk Zynulabidin Sahib Bahadur, 
B.A. Edtic : Madras Christian CoUege. Coun- 
cillor, Corporation of Madras, 1913-1925 ; Hon. 
Pres. Magte., 1916-20 ; Fellow of the Madras: 
Univ., Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25 
Chahn^n of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member, Ihiblidty 


Board, 1918 and 1921^2; President, Muthialpet 
Mushin Anjuman, Madras Hon. President, 
Govt. Mahomciiian CoU. and Hon. Visitor, 
Government School of Arts and Crafts, 1923 ; 
Member, Madras Excise Licensing Bo^ since 
1922 ; Gave evidence before the Reforms 
Committee and the Jail Committee. Elected 
Member, Madras I^egis. Council, 1921-23. 
Sheriff of Madras (Deer. 1923) ; President 
of the Corporation of Madras, 1924. Address : 
Hakim Manzil, Popham’s Broadway, Ma^as. 

MAHUMUDABAD, RaJA Of, SIR Mohahmad 
Au MABomiD Khan, Khan Babaddb, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.B., Home Member, Exe- 
cutive Council of the U. P. Government, 1921; 
Hon. Secretary, Lucknow University, Collec- 
tion Committee ; President, All-India l^uca- 
tional Conference. Vice-Chancellor of Ali- 

S arh Univ.; b. 1877. Educ.: privately. Address : 
[ahmndabad House, Kalserbagh, Lucknow. 

MAHMOOD 8CHAMNAD, Saheb BAHADUR, 
Landholder; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
(re-elected in 1923) and Member, S. Kanara 
Dist. Board, b. 7 March 1870 ; m. 1896 to Mrs. 
Maryam Schamnad, Educ.: St. Aloyslus Coll., 
Mangalore and Christian Coll., Madras. Serv- 
ed on the South Kanara Dist. Board for about 
12 years; Hon. Magte. since 1913 ; Pioneer 
of Moplah education in S. Canara. Started 
Madras Moplah Amelioration Committee 
in 1922, Government awarded a Coronation 
Medal and a Certificate in recognition of his 
services on Local Boards and Special Inter- 
ert in Mopla education ; Presided at the 8rd 
Annual Confee. of all Kerala Muslim Alkya 
Sangham in 1925. Address : Sea View, Kasa- 
ragod, S. Kanara. 

MAHOMEDALI. KHAN BAHADUR, NAWAB STXD, C 
I.8.O. ; Ent. Govt. Service, 1873 ; Insp.-Gen. 
of Registration, Bengal; retired, 1913 ; a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist ; wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
rious Detective in English. Address: 4, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

MAJITHIA, THE Hon. Sardar Bahadur Sun- 
dae Singh, C.I.E. (1920) ; l^venue Member, 
Government of Punjab ; b. 17th Feb. 1872 ; 
m. grand daughter of Sardar Sir Attar Singh, 
K.C.I.E., Chief of Bahadur (Patina State). 
Educ. : Punjab Chiefs* College and 

Government College, Lahore. Worked as 
Hon . Secretary of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920. Address : 27, Lawrence l^d, 
Lahore, and ** Majithla House,** Albert 
Road, Amritsar (Punjab). 

MALAVIYA, Pandit Krishna Kant, B.A., 
M.L.A., Editor of Abhyudaya. Educ. : at 
Allahabad. Publications : Sansar Sankat ; 
Phulon ka Har, Karma-Vir ; and many others 
in Hindi. Address : Abhyudaya, Allahabad. 
MALAVIYA Pandit Madan Mohan, M.A.L. 
b. Allahabad, 25 Dec. 1861. Educ. : San- 
skrltat the Dbarma Gnanopadesh Patbsbala, 
Govt. High School, Muir Central Col)., 
Allahabad; B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 
1885-87; edited the Indian Union and the 
Bindusthan, 1885-1889; LL.B., Allahabad 
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OlllT., 1892 ; TakU, Court, Allahabad, 
1892; Member, Prov. lefo Council, 1902-12; 
President of Indian National Congress, 1909 
and 1918 ; Member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1910- 
1919 ; Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18; President, 8ewa Samitl, Prayag; 
Chief Scout, Sewa Samitl Scouts Association ; 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919, President, Hindu Mahasabha 1923- 
24. Addrens : Benares Hindu University. 

MALES. KOTLA, Hou. KHllT, SIR ZULIIOAR 
Au Khan, K.C.S.I., C.S.I.; estate holder in 
Maler Kotla State ; Member of Imp. Council 
representing Mohamedan Community of Pun- 
jab; Ch. Minister of Patiala State, since 1911 ; 
b, 1876 ; Educ. : Chiefs' Coll.,- Lahore ; Cam- 
bridge; Paris. Address: Lahore. 


MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 

MARJORIBANKS, Norman Edward, C.8.I., 
(1922): C.I.E. (1919), Member of the Executive 
Council, Madras (19263 : 16 Oct. 1872: tw. 

Barbara.d. of the late Edward Watson, H.H.*b 
I nland Itevenue Service. Edue, at Boyal 
Academical Institution, Belfast; Queen's 
Coll., Belfast, and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Entered I.C.S., 1893; Asstt. Collr. and Magte. 
until 1896; Under-Secretary to Qovt., 1897- 
1903; Dy, Director and Director of Land 
Hecords, 1904-1910 ; Collr. and Dt. Magte., 
1911-1918; Member, Board of Eeveniie, 
and Chief Secretary toOoveri ment, 1919-1924. 
Puhlicaiions : llejwrt on Einigrntlcn (in colla- 
boration with Sir Ahmed Tliamby Maracair). 
Address : Adyar House, Adyar, Madras. 


BIALIK MOHABIMED UBIAR HYAT KHAN 
(TIWANA), COLONEL THE HON. NAWAB, SIR, 
K.C.I.E., C.B.E.jM.V.O.; Member of Counci 
of State, 1921; h. 1876. Educ.: Chiefs’ 
Coll., Lahore. One of largest landholders in 
Punjab. Attache to H. M. the Amir, 1907 ; 
Deputy Herald, Delhi Durbar, 1911 ; Member 
of Imperial Council, 1910-1921. Address : 
Kalra, Shahpur. 

MALLIK, Devendra Nath, B.A. (Cantab), 
Sc. D. (Dub.), E.E.S.E.; Prof, of Physics 
and Mathematics ; Muslim University, 
Aligarh, since 1922 ; h. Bengal 1866. Educ. : 
St. Xavier’s Coll., Calcutta; Unlv. Coll., 
London : Peterhouso, Cambridge. Publica- 
tions: Numerous works on Mathematics 
and Physics. Address: Aligarh, U. P. 

MANGALOBE, R. C. BiSBOp OP; see Periul. 

^ MANIPUR, H. H. Maharaja Oh\;ba Chand 

* Sinqh, C.B.E. ; b. 1886; m. March 17, 1906. 
Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, s. 1891. State 
has area of 8,000 sq. miles, and a population 
of 384,016. Salute 11 guns. Address: 
Imphal Manipur, State Assam. 

MANN, Harold Hart, D. So., F.I.C., F.L.S., 
Kaisar-i-Hind Medal (Ist Class) 1917. 
Director of Agriculture , Bombay 
Presidency: b. 16 Oct. 1872. Married. Educ.: 
Elmflold Boh., York; Yorkshire Coll., Leeds. 
Pasteur Inst., Paris ; Chemical Asst, for 
Research to R. A. 8., 1895-98 ; Scientlhc Officer 
to Ind. Tea Assoc., Calcutta, 1900-07 ; Prin- 
cipal, Agricultural College, Poona, and Agri- 
cultural Chemist to Govt, of Bombay, 1907-1 8. 
Publications ; Numerous on questions relating 
to tea culture and manufacture, and 
many other Indian agricultural questions ; 
The Pests and Bli^ts of the Tea Plant ; also 
on sociological subjects. Land and Labour 
in a Deccan Village, No. 1 and No. 2. Address : 
43, Sassoon Road, Poona. 

MANSINGH, Sardar, B.A., LL.B., VakiL High 
Court, Vice-President, The Chief Khalsa 
Dlwan. (1923-1926); b. 1887. Educ. : Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for writing 
Punjabi poetry. Practised as Vakil for a 
period of about ten years; edited Khalsa 
Young Men's Blagazino from 1905 to 1909. 
Member, Legislative Assembly (1921-23). 
Publieations : Translated Kalidasa’s Vikramor 
rvashi from Sanskrit into Punjabi poetry and 
prose, has written religions tracts. Address : 
Lahore. 


HARRIS, Sir William Sinclair, K. C. S. I. 
(1921); K.C.I.E. (1919): Governor of the 
united Provinces of Agra and Oudh since 
December 1922; b. 1873; Educ.: Wanganui, 
N.Z. ; Canterbury Coll., N.Z., Christ Church. 
Oxford. Passed I.C.S., open 1896 ; Under- 
secretary to Govt, of India, 1901; Dy. See. 
to Govt, of India, 1904 ; service lent to 
Transvaal (;loYt., 1906; C.S. Commsr., 
Transvaal, 1907 ; Ag. Secy, to Govt, of India, 
Homo Depart., 1913; Insp.-Gen. of Police, 
TJ.P., 191(J; Spec, duty, 1917-18; Home 
Secretary, 1919 ; Reforms ComraiBsionor, 
1020 ; Governor of Assam, 1921. Address: 
Lucknow. 

MARSHALL, SIR JOHN Hubert, Kt., cr 
1 91 4, C.I.E., 1910 ; Litt. D. M.A., Ph.D. F.S.A . 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A.; Vice-Pr(M»ident of the India 
Society ; Director-General of Arcbeeology In 
India since 1902 ; b. (Jhester, 19 March 
1870 ; m. 1902 Florence, y. d. of Sir Henry 
Longhurst, C.V.O. Educ. : Dulwich ; King's 
College, Cambridge (scholar). Craven Tra- 
velling student ; made journeys of explor- 
ation in Greek lands. Address .* Benmoro, 
Simla. 

MARTEN, Sir Ambbrson Barrington, 
Kt. (1924), LL.D., M.A. ; Puisne Judge of 
Bombay High Court since 1916. b. 8 Dec. 
1870; e. s. of late Sir Alfred Blarten, K.G., 
M.P. Educ. : Eton ; Trinity College, Camb- 
ridge (1st Class Law Tripos). Studentship 
Council of Legal Education, 1895 ; called to 
Bar Inner Temple, 1896; Mem. of Bar Couucll, 
1909-10 ; practised In Chancery Division 
till 1916. Address : High Court, Bombay. 

MARTEN, The Hon. Me. John Thomas, M.A. 
(Oxoii.), I.C.8. Member, Executive CoimcII, 
(Antral Provinces and Berar. b. 28 Sept. 1872. 
m. Agatha Templeman. Educ: Clifton College 
and New College, Oxford. Joined the I.C.8. 
in 1896 and lasted to the C. P.; served as 
Asstt. Commr. and Dy. Commr. in various 
districts and as Under-Secretary ; as Excise 
Commissioner, 1906-7 ; Superintendent of 
Census, C. P., 1909-1912 ; Financial Secretary 
and Chief Secretary (1913-16); Inspector- 
General of Police, 1919; Census Commissioner 
for India (1919-1923) ; Commissioner of 
Nagpur, 1925. Publications: Census Rraort 
of the Central Provinces and Berar (1911); 
Census Report for India (1923). Address : 
Secretariat, Nagpur, C. P. 
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MAETIN, Jambs Eba, B.A., C.I.E. (1928), 1 
I.C*S., Secretary to Government of Bombay,' 
Development Department and Commissioner, 
Bombay Suburban Division, Member, Council 
of State, 1924. b. 2nd Aug. 1877, m. France. 
Lilly Elsie Webb, Ediu, Methodist College 
and Queen’s College. Belfast. Assistant 
Collector, Manager, Sind Incumbered Estate ; 
Deputy Commissioner, Upper Sind Frontier ; 
Collector of Karachi and Surat; Deputy 
Director of Development. Address : 6, Eocky 
Hill Flats, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MAEZBAK, Jbhangik B., C.I.E. (1921). 
Propr. of TheJame-Jamshed. b. 21 Sept. 1848. 
Edue.: Blphinstone Coll. Was Assist. Manager, 
The Times of India, for 7 years under Col. 
Nassau Lees ; Manager, The Bondtay Gazette 
for 9 years. Propr., The Advocate of India for 
6 years. Editor and Propr., The Jams- Jam- 
shed, for sp years. Founder and Managing 
Trustee of the Khandala Sanitarium. Foun- 
der of Parsl Widows’ ^lief Fund. Publica- 
tions : 80 vols. of travel, fiction, etc. Ad- 
dress : Shallomar, Hughes Ed., Bombay. 

MASANI, Eustom Pestonji, M.A., J.P., 

Kaiser-l-Hlnd Silver Medal; Dy. Munpl. Com- 
missioner, Bombay, b. 23 Sept. 1876 ; m. 0 
Deer. 1902, Manijch 1*. Wadia, Ediic. : New 
H.8. and Elphlnstono Coll. ; Fellow, Elphin- 
stone College, 1897 and 1898 ; Jt. Propr. 
and Editor of Gup Sup (1898) ; Editor of 
English columns of Maisar-i-Eind (1899-1900); 
Editor, Indian Spectator (1901-02); Jt. Hon! 
Sccry., Society for the Protection of Cliildrcn 
in W. India ; also of the K. E. Kama Memo- 
rial Institute and the Parsi Girls’ Schools 
Association and Trustee ; Secretary, Bombay 
Food Prices Committee (1914-17); Municipal 
Secretary, 1907-1919. Publications : English; 
Child Protection, Folklore of Wells; The 
Jaw and Procedure of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion, Bombay; The Conference of the Birds 
and a Sufi Allegory Gujarati: Dolatno XJpayog 
(Use of Wealth); Ohami, tatha nishalni 
heluvni (Home and School education), 
Tansukh mala (Health merles) ; and novels 
named Abussiniano Habshi : Bodhlu ; 
Chandra Chal .* Address ,* Versova ioia 
Andheri Station). 

MASOOD, Step, Eoss, nawab mabood jung 
Bahadur, Director of Public Instruction, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 6. 1889. Edue,: 

M.A.O. College, Alligarh, and New College, 
Oxford. Bar-at>law; Imperial Education 
Service, Headmaster, Patna School, 1913. 
Senior Prof, of History, Eavenshaw College, 
Cuttack. 1916; Formerly Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the 
Madras University; Member. Council of the 
Osmania University; Member, Court of the 
Muslim University; Aligarh. PubUcaiiom: 
** Japan and its Eduoationa] System.” 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

MATHEE, Biohard, B.Met., M.I.E. (India.) 
Mfialluigical Ins^ctor, Government of 
India. 6. 19 Sept. 1^6. Educ, : Eoyal Gram- 
mar School, Sheffield, Univ. of Sheffield. 
Iteppin Medallist 1906 ; Metallurgist, 
Ormesby Iron Works, Middlesborough, 1907- 
1911 , Dy^. Dh, Metallurgical Eesearoh, War I 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 ; Member of 


Govt, Oommisaion to investigate German 
and Luxemburtr steel industry, 1919, 
Technical Adviser, Indian Tariff Board, 
1923-24. Member of Iron and Steel Institutel 
Inst, of Metals, Faraday Society, Technics, 
Inspection Institute. Puhiications : Paper, 
for technical societies. Address : TatanagaTS 
B. N. Ey. 

MAUNG KUN, B.A., Bar-at-Law and Member 
Lcgls. Council, b. 27 Aug. 1891. m. Ma Aye. 
Educ. : Govt. High School, Basscin, Burma, 
The Eangoon College, Eangoon, and Gray’s 
Inn., Loudon, Assistant Eegistrar, Chief 
Court of Lower Burma at Eangoon from 
1918-1920 when resigned and started practice 
at the Bar. Address : 59, Creek Street, 
Eangoon. 

MAUNG TDK KYI, B.A., Member, Legislative 
Assembly and Managing Director, The Sun 
Press Ltd., Eangoon. b. 1884. Educ. : Eangoon 
College. Member of the Subordinate Civil 
Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 ; resigned 
Govt, service and joined editorial staff of 
The Sun in 1920 ; became Managing Director, 
1921 ; elected to tlie Municipal Corporation, 
Eangoon, 1922 ; elected Member, L^. 
Assembly, 1923 and elected to Eangoon 
University Council, 1924. Address : 41, Gist 
Street, Eangoon. 

MAW, WILLIAM Nawton, C.I.B., I.C.8. ; 
Commissioner, Nerbadda Division, O.P., 
since April 1923. b. 1 Aug. 1869 ; m. 1898, 
Una Agnes Brook-Meares, d. of Col. G. 
Brook-Mearos; Com., Eoyal Irish Fusiliers. 
Educ. : Wesley Coll., Sheffield : St. John’s 
Coll., Cambridge (B.A.). Ent. I.C.S., 
1893. In C. P. Secretariat, 1906-12: Dy. 
Commissioner, Jubbulpore, 1913-16. Served 
as Commissioner in tlio Jubbulpore, Nagpur 
and Nerbudda Divisions of C.P. and in Berar, 
1916-23. Address: Hoshangabad, C.P. 

MAWNG, Sir Sao, K.C.I.E., K.S.M., Sawbwa 
OF Yawnghwe, Member of Federal Council 
of Shan Chiefs. Address: YAwnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma. 

MAYNAED, HERBERT JOHN (THE HON. SiR 
JOHN), M.A. (Oxon.), C.S.I. (1915) ; K.C.I.E. 
(1920) Member, Executive Council, Punjab 
and Vice-Chancellor, Ihmjab University, b. 
12 July 1865, m. Alfreda Horner, d. of Dr. 
liichard Eppes, M.D. (Virginia). Educ. : 
Merchant Taylor’s School, London and St. 
John’s Coll., Oxford, Joined first upix)iut- 
ment in Indian Civil service, Punjab, Dec., 
1886 ; Vice-Chancellor, Punjab Univ., 1917 ; 
Member, Executive Council, 1921. Address: 
Lahore;, Punjab. 

MAYNE, Jonathan Webster CoRTTON, C.I.E. 
(1922), M.A. (Oxford), Guardian to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Jaipur, b. 26 April 1868. m. 
Margery Howel Scratton. Educ.: The Wells 
House. Malvern Wells Tonbridge School, 
Keble Oollege, Oxford. Studied at Leipzig, 

1890- 1891 ; Assistant Master, Brighton Coll., 

1891- 1898. Nominated to I.E.S. Ji898 ; from 
then till 1908 held posts of Headmaster, 
Karachi and Poona Government Schools, 
Educational Inspector (Acting), Chntial and 
Northern Divisions, Bombay Presidency ; 
from February 1903 to January 1923« Prlnci- 
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pal, Eajkumar Kajkot, Publieaticns : 

Kawspaper articles in the Timet of India 
under nom-de-plume “ Oxon,” occasional 
poems and some songs (in England). Addrett: 
Bambagh, Jaipur, Bajputana. 

MEAEa, Snt GlUKWOOD, Kt. (1917), and Et. of 
Order of Crown Belgium, Chief Jus- 
tice, Allahabad, 1919. Edue. : Exeter 
College, Oxford. Barrister, 1895; Hon. Sec. to 
Bryce Committee on German Outrages 
1914-15 Hon. Sec. to U. Com. on rebellion 
in Ireland, 1916 ; Sec. to the Dardanelles 
. Commission, 1916-17 ; British Embassy, 
Washington, 1918-19. Addrett ; Allahabad 
2 Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 

MEGAW, liKXJT.-COLONKL John Wallack. 
Dick, B.A., M.B., B. Sch., B.A.O. (ll.U.l.), 
V.H.S. (1926), C.I.E. (1926). Director and 
Professor of Tropical Medicine, Calcuttii 
School of Tropical Medicdne. m. Helen Esmee 
Ward. Kduc\ Boyal Academical Institution, 
Belfast ; and Queen’s College, Belfast. OIH- 
ciatiug Prof, of Pathology, Calcutta Medical 
College, l*rincipal and Pnif. of Pathology, 
King George’s Medical College, Lucknow; 
and Editor, Indian Medltal Gazette. Pub- 
licationt: Numerous articles on Malaria, In- 
dian 'J’ick Typhus, Epidemic Dr(>p.sy, Dengue, 
Cool Booms, etc. Addrett : School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta. 

MEHTA, Khan Bahadub, Sir Bezonji Dapa 
6 HOT, Kt., Addrett: Nagpur. 

MEHTA, The Hon. Sir Chunilal Vijhhu- 
OANDAS, Kt. M.A., LL.B., Member, Executive 
Council of the Bombay Government, since 
June 1923, b, 12 Jan. 1881. m. to Tarabai 
Chandulal Kaukodiwala. Educ. : St. Xavier's 
» College, Bombay, Captain, Hindu XI, 
elects to the Bombay Municipal Corimra- 
tion in 1907 ; Ciiairman, Standing Committee 
1912; President of the Corporation, 1916: 
Elected to the Bombay Legislative Council 
by the Coproration in 1916; electtHi to the City 
Improvement Trust, 1918 ; Chairman of 
the Indian Morehants' Chamber, 1918. 
Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 1920; 
Millowner and Director, Tata Iron and Steel 
Co.; Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Co., and several other joint stock companies ; 
Minister, Bombay Government, 1921-23. 
Addrett: 108, Bidgo Boad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dhanjibhai Hormasji, L. M. & S. 
Kalser-i-Hlnd Gold Medal (1920); Donat of 
St. John Silver Medal (1917) ; Baj Batna 
Silver Medal, Baroda (1916); Botirod Sani- 
tary Commissioner, Baroda. b. 4. Feb. 1864, 
m. to a cousin . Educ. : at Sir Cowsaji Jehangir 
Naosari Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay, Joined Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887 ; did Inoculation work with | 
Prof. Haffkine ; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission. 
Has popularised St. John’s Ambulance work 
and Bed Cross Works all over Gujrat, Sind and 
Kalhiawad and published 87 books on Ambu- 
lance, Nursing, Hygiene, Midwifery, Bed 
Cross, etc. Addrett : Sayajl Ganj, Baroda. 
MEHTA, Thx Hon. Mr.Lalubhai8ahaldasi 
J.P., C.I.E., (1914) ; b. October 1863. m. 
Satyavatl, d, of Bhimrao Bolanath Divatia 


of Ahmedabad. Educ. : Bhavuagar High 
School and Elihlnstone College. Under- 
secretary to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar, and Bevenue Commissioner, 
Bhavnagar. Besigned service in 1809 and 
entered business at Bombay as Guaranteed 
Broker to Gysi Elynanjnns. HMped In 
starting the Bombay Central Co-operative 
B&nk, Bank of Baroda, Indian Cement 
Company, and the Nira Valley Siwar Com- 
panv. Director in commercial firnui and 
banks. Nominated to the Bombay Legis- 
lative Ck)uncil in 1910, 1918, and 1910. 
Elected to the Council of State in 192Q. 
President of the Industrial Conference at 
Karachi in 1913. Member of the Mocli^an 
Committee on Co-operation, 1914-15. Pre*, 
sldent, Mysore Ck>-operative Conference, 
1916. Chairman, Mysore Co-operative 
Committee, 1921-23. Member of the Senate 
of the Bombay University. Hon. Treasurer, 
Adams Wylie Hospital 1918-2 and of Seva 
Sadan. President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau, 1917-18 ; Member of the Indian 
Mer<*iintlle Marine Committee, 192.3-24. Ag. 
Member, Bombay Executive (’ouncil, 1925. 
Address: 65, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Sir Manubuai Kandshankar, Kt. 
( 1022 ), C.8.I. (1919). M.A., LL.B.; Dlwan 
(Prime Minigter) of Baroda, since 1016 ; b, 22 
July 1868 ; Educ.: Elphinstone Coll,, Bombay. 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy and Law 
Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-99. Priv. 
Sec. to Gaekwar, 1899-1905 ; Bov. Min. 
and First Counsellor, 1914-16. Publica- 
tion: The Hind Bajasthan or Annals of 
Native States of India ; Principles of Law of 
Evidence (In Gujarati), 3 Vols. Address : 
Baroda. 

MEHTA, Boostumjbh Duunjbebhot, J.P., C, 
I.E.; Merchant ; Port Commissioner, 1888-91 
Chairman, Local Board, Alipur, 1886-1017 
Chairman, Manicktolla Municipality. Sheriff 
of Calcutta, 1893 ; Consul for Persia at Cal- 
cutta, 1899-1904. Publications ; The Ex- 
change Imbroglio ; Indian Bailway Econo- 
mics ; Indian Railway Policy, Indian Railway 
Management. Addrett : 9, Rainey Park, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

MESTON, REV. William, M.A., D.D. (Kaiser 
i-Hiiid Modal (First Class), 1921, Principals 
Madras Christbin College, b. 4 May 1871. w, 
Mary lunes Sinc^lair. Educ. : Grammar School 
Aberdeen and University of Aberdeen ; New 
College, Edinburgh and University of 
Edinburgh, St. John's College, Cambridge 
Appointed to Staff of Madras Christian 
College, 1898, Member of ijeglslative (Council 
(Madras), 1921-1023. Publications: Joint- 
author of “Our Madras Mission.” Aspeds 
of Indian Eduiational Policy. Addrett : 
College Park. Kilpauk, Madras. 

MILLER, Sir Dawson, Kt., K. C., Ch. Justice 
of Patna High Court, since 1917 ; b. Dec. 
1867. Educ. : Durham Sch. and Trinity OoU., 
Oxford, Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address : 
High Court, Patna. 

MILLER, Sir Lesub, Kt. (1914), C.B.B. 
(1919). Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914-22. 
b. 28 June 1862. m. Margaret Lowiy, 
O.B.E. Edue. : Charterhouse, and Trinity 
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College Dublin. Entered I.O.S., 1881. Judge 
of the iCadnie High Court, 1906*14. Addrea : 
Qlep Hoiganf Eykara, EilgiriHUlB. 

HISBA, Pandit H ark auan Nath, B.A., LL.B. 
(Cantub.); M.L.A. (1924) ; Bar.<at-Law (Inner 
Teinpia). b. 16 July 1890. m. Shrtmati Bhag- 
wan Devi of Cawnpore Diet. Bduc.: Muir 
Central College, Allahabad and Gonville & 
Cains College. Cambridge (1911-1915) 
Joined Non-co-operation Movement in 1920 ; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee ; 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board. 
Lucknow. Joint Secretary, Oudh Bar Associ- 
ation, Publicatums : Asstt. Editor of Oudh 
Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916-1920. 
Address : 6, Neill Hoad, Lucknow. 

MISRA, Ptabb Lal, Bar-at-Law, b. Aug. 17 
1872. Educ. : Saugor, 0. P. and Nagpur 
Hblop College; Gray's Inn, London. Was 
elected to the C. F. Council in 1017 and to 
the Legislatij^e Assembly in 1920. Is Vice- 
President of the Municipality, Hon. Secry., 
Co-operative Bank, Member of the C. P. 
Board of Agriculture ; First President of the 
Hindi Literary Conference held at Eaipnr, 
Mem., All-India Hindi Association. Publi- 
cations: Hindu Law in Hindi, History of 
English journals in Hindi, a small pamphlet 
in English criticising the Calcutta University 
Commission’s Beport during Lord Curzon^s 
Viceroyalty. Address : Chhindwara, O.F. 

MISBA, Thb Hon. Pandit Shyam Bbhari, 
M.A., Member, CoimcU of State; liegistrar, 
Co-oTOrative Societies, U. P., and Member of 
the AUahabad audLucknow UniversitiesCourt. 
b, 12 August 1873. m. Miss B. D. Bajpai, has 
two «. five d Educ. : Jubilee High School and 
Canning College, Lucknow. Entered Executive 
Branch, U. P, Civil Service in 1897 as Deputy 
Collector ; was on special duty in 1903, 1908, 
1909 and 1921-22 in connection with con- 
solidation of agricultural holdings on the last 
occasion ; was Deputy Supdt., and Offg. 
Superintendent, Police, (1906-09) ; on deputa- 
tion as Dewan, Chhatarpur State, C. I. 
(1910-14) ; Personal Asstt. to Excise Commr., 
tJ. P. (1917-20); Dy. Commr., Oonda (1920-21) 
for over a year, besides having twice officiated 
as Magte. and CoUr. of Bulandhsahr for a few 
weeks ; Jt. Begistrar of Co-operative Societies, 
(1922-24^ and Begistrar since Aug. 1924. 
PuUicatwns : Several standard works in 
Hindi including the Misra-Bandhu Vinoda 
(a text-book for B.A. & M.A, Exmuinations) 
and the Hindi Nava Batna (text-book in the 
Degree of Honours Examination. Address: 
Goh^anj, Lucknow. 

MITCHELL, David Gborgh, B.Sc. (Edin.), 
O.I.E. (2Bd June 1928). Indian Civil Service. 
b. 81st Blarch 1879, m. to Elizabeth Duncan 
Wharton. Educ,: George Heriots School, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh University, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Joined I.C.S. Oct. 1908. 
Divimonal and Sessions Judge in Central 
Provinces, 1913, Legal Secretary and Legal 
Bemembrancer to Government of C.P. and 
Secretary to C.P. Legislative Council, 1919. 
Address ; Nagpur, Central Provinces, India. 

M1TB^> 'ihe Hon. Sir Bhupendra Nath, M.A., 
K.C.I.E. (1924),C.B,E.(1910), Member of the 
Viceroy’a Council (Industries and Labour), 


Dec. 1924. 5. Oct. 1875. Educ : Metropoli- 
tan Institution, Hare school and Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Held Ministerial appts. 
from 2nd April 18v6 ; apptd. to enrolled list. 
Finance Dept., Jun, 1909; Asstt. Secry., 
Sept. 1910; on special duty in connection 
with lioyai Commission on Indian Finance 
and Currency, June to September 1918 ; 
on deptn. as Controller of War Accounts 
from May 1915; O.B.E., Dec. 1917; Mil. 
Acctt.-General, Nov. 1919; oflg. Financial 
Adviser, Mil. Fin. Branch, May 1920 icon- 
firmed May 1922 ; temp. Member of Governor- 
General’s Council, April 1924 : Confd. Dec, 
1924 ; Temporary Finance Memoer, March to 
June 1025. Address : Delhi and Simla, 

MITTEB, Snt binod Chundbr^ Kt. (1916), 
Barrister and Advocate, Calontta. Member, 
Council of State (1921). 5. 1872. m. Miss 
Cbarushilla De. Educ, : Presidency College 
and Bipon College; became examiner for 
many years for Doctorate of laws in Calcutta 
University; twice officiated for a year and 
a half as Advocate-General, Bengal ; Vice- 
President, Natidhal Liberal League ; Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-16 ; 
Standing Counsel to the Government of India, 
1910-17, Member of Moderates Deputation 
to England, 1019. Chairman of Beception 
Committee of Moderates’ Conference In 
Calcutta in 1910 ; was invited by the Punjab 
Government to serve on the Gurdwara Com- 
mittee but declined. Address : 2-1, London 
Street, Calcutta. 

MITTEB, The Hon. Beojendea Lal, M.A.» 
B.L., Barrister-at-Law. Advocate-General 
of Bengal b. May 1875 m. a daughter of Mr. 
P.N. Bose, late of the Geological Survey and 
g. d. of the late B. C. Dutt, I.C.S. Educ, : 
Presidency GoU., Calcutta and Lincoln’s 
Inn. Address ; 5, Outram Street, Calcutta 
and Barrackpore. 

MITTEB, The Hon. De. Dwaekanath, M.A., 
D.L., Member, Council of State (1924) , 
Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, b. 29 Feb. 
1876. m. d. of Bala Charan Dutt of Cal- 
cutta. Educ. : Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta. Joined High Court Bar in 1897. 
Took his degree of Doctor of Laws In 
1912 and since then has risen rapidly to the 
front rank of his profession and enjoys 
lucrative practice. In 1916 elected an ordi- 
nary Fellow of Calcutta Univ. for five years. 
Publications : A Thesis on Position of Women 
in Hindu Law published by Calcutta 
University. Address : 12. Theatre Boads 
Calcutta. 

MITTEB Khagendranath, B.A. (Hons;); 
M.A. (Gold Medalist) ; Senior Professor of 
Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta., 
b. 188Q. m. Sneharama. Educ. : Presidency 
Collie, Calcutta. Nominated Member, 
Legislative Assembly (1922); Member, Council 
of State, 1924; Fellow (elected), Calcutta 
University (1922) : late editor of Banglya 
Sahltya Palsat Patrlka. Address : 35, Beadon 
Bow, Calcutta. 

MIYAN ASJAD-ULLAH, Maulvi, H.L.A. 
Hon. Magte., Bishangunj, Za ml ndar of Meher- 
gaoD. b. 5. Jan. 1888. m. Bibi S. Niaa, d. 
of late Moulvi Insaf All of Hernia. Educ.: 
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at Mefaengaon. Member, Biat. Board, Par- 
neah (Bihar) and HAnber, Local Board, Kl- 
abaoganj, Vloe-Presldent, Anjuman-Malamia, 
KllhanganJ. Addrut : Mlhengoon, P. O. Ki- 
ahanganj, JDUt. Pumeah, Bihar. 

MOBl, JlTiKJl JAMSHBDJI, SHAMS-TTL-ULAICA 
(1698), O.I.E. (1017), Sec., Paisi Panchayat. 
Bombay. 6. 26 October 1854. Edue. : 

Blphinstone High School, Elphiostone College, 
m. Shirinbai, d. of the late H. N. Saklatwala. 
Has published numerous historical and 
antiquarian works chledy dealing with Pars! 
history and religion. Is Ph. Doc. (Hon). 
.Heidelberg, and Of&oler de Plnstruction 
publlque. Fellow, Bombay Univ., 1887. 
^ceivcd the Campbell Gold Medal, Bombay 
Branch B. Asiatic Society (1917). Fellow. 

B. B. B. Asiatic Socl^y, 1924. Address: 
'*Fatehma Lodge,'* Middle Colaba, Bombay, 

MODY, Hormusji Peroseaw, M.A. (1004). 
LL.B. (1906): Advocate, High Court, Bom- 
bay: 6 23 Sept. 1881;m Jerbai, d. of Eawasjl 
Badabhoy Bo bash. Educ : St. Xavier's 

Coll., Bombay. Mem. of Bombay Kan. 
Corp. Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1021-22 ; and President, 1028-34 ; Partner, 

C. N. Wadia & Co. Publications : The Political | 
Future of India (1908) ; Life of Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta (1921). Address: Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

MOHAMED AHMAB SAID KHAN, NAWAB, 
C.I.E. (1921); Minister of Industries and 
Agriculture to the Governor of the United 
Provinces. 6. 1893. m. to daughter of Nawab 
Be^adur M. Abdus Samad Khan. Educ*: 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Publications: 
Ck>uncil Speeches; Presidential address. All 
India Moslem Bajput Conference. Address : 

6 'Oakover,* Naini Tal ; and Chhatari (Bui land 
Shabar). 

MOHAMEB BAFIQUE, Thh Hon. Sir, B.A. 
(Cambridge), Bar-at-Law (Middle Temple) ; 
Member, Council of State, b. 29 May 1863. 
m. Azmat Zaraani Begum of the family 
of the Nawab of Patodi (Punjab). Educ: 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Pract'sed at the Bar 1886 to 
1892 ; entered Judicial Service as S.C. Court 
Judge, Lucknow; Addl. Judge 1894, soon 
after Diet. Judge and in 1911 Judicial Com- 
missioner, Lucknow and in July 1912 appoint- 
ed High Court Judge, rtd. 1923, Allahabad. 
Address : Chandwali-Baradari, Lucknow. 
MOHAMMAD AJMAL KHAN, HAKIM, 
Masib-ul Mulk Physician and Founder of the 
Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College, Delhi, 
h. 1866- Educated at home, Address ; Sharif 
ManzU, Delhi. 

MOHAMMAD EJAZ BASUL KHAN Baja, 
C.S.I. (1924) Taluqdar of Jehangtrabad. b. 28 
June 1884. Member of the Provincial Legis- 
lative Council, the BritiMi Indian Association 
and the United Service Club. Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Munsif, ^airman. 
Board. Address Bist. Bara Banki; Jaban- 
girabad Falace-Lucknow. 

MOHAMMED YAMIN KHAN, Thb Hor. 
Mr., B.A., of the Allahabad Univeisity 
(1911), Bar.-at-Law; Member, Council oi 
State (1924), Senior Vice-Chairman, Municipal 
Board, Meerut, b* June 1888. m. to a oousin. 


Educ* at Meerut (College, M.A.O. College* 
Aligarh and England. Practising as Barrier 
in Afeerut, since Deo. 1914, Acted as Secre- 
tary of U. P. War Fund for Meerut Dlstriot : 
secretary, YJlIi.O.A. Funds, Secretary 
Dlst. war League. Was elected a member 
of the Municipal Board, Meemti in 1016 and 
Vice-Chairman a year later. Elected member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1920 ; Member of the 
Legislative Assembly 1020-1923. Address : 
Jminut Nishan, Meerut. 

MOIB, THOMAS Etbbroh, B.A., C.I.B. (1917)* 
C.8.I. (1922), Member of the Executive 
Council, Madias, b. 1874. Educ, : Fettea 
Coll., Edinburgh, Wadham CoU., Oxford, 
Ent. I.C.S., 1898., Address : Fort St. George. 
Madras. ^ 

MONTGOMEBIE, Alhxandsr, M.A., ai.B. 
(1921), I.C.S., Secretary to Govt, of Bombay, 
Home Department, b* 27 Feb. 1879: xn. 
Katherine MacDonald Bankin. Educ*: 
Glasgow High School, Olasgoiv University. 
Balllol College, Oxford. Joined Indian Civil 

I Service 1903 ; served in variouB districts of 
Bombay Presidency. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

MOOKEBJEE, SIR Naratan, Zamlndar of 
Uttarpara ; b. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislati ve Council, since 1918; tn. 1878 ;ones. 
Educ. : Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta ; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889 : a 
Member of the .Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-Presideut of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All India Land- 
holders' Assooiation, 1919. Address: Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 

MOOKEBJEE, SIR BajBNDBA NATH, 
K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. (1922), M.I.M.B. (Hon. 
Life), Civil Engr.; b* 1854 ; Educ*: London 
Missionary Institution at Bbowanipur : Pre- 
sidency College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta Senior Partner in Martin A Ce., 
Calcutta; Member of Indian Industrial 
Commission, 1917-1918; Member of Indian 
Bailway Committee, 1920-1921. President, 
Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921; President, 
Bengal Betrenchment Committee, 1922 ; 
Alember, AU-India Betrenchment Committee, 
1922; ot Board of Trustees, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta; a Fellow of CJalcutta Univ., 
Member of Court of Vl8itors,Ind. lost. Science; 
Sheriff of Calcutta, 1911 ; Member of the 
Board of the Governing Body of Bengal 
Engineering College. Ex-President, tne 
Institution of Engineers (India). Member, 
Governing body ox the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene; President, Indian 
Science Congmui, 1922; President, Asiatic 
Society oi Bengal, 1924. Address: 7, 
Harlngton Street, Calcutta. 

MOOBK, PIXRCB LANORI8HB, Ag. Fi- 

nancial Secretary to the Government of Mad* 
ras. b* 29th June 1873. m. Muriel, d, ot the 
late Luxnsden Btrenge. Edue.: Cheltenham ; 
Christ Churob, Oxford. But. I.0.8.» 189^; 
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Prealdent, Madras Corporation, 1910-14. 
Inspactor-General of Police, Madras, 1914-18. 
Addrets : Madras Club, Madras. 

MOOBE, William Arthur, Assistant Editor 
pi The Stateetnan. Classical Scholar of St. 
John's CoU., Oxford, 1900-1904 ; B.A., Lit. 
Htiih., President, Oxford Union Society, 
1904 ; b. 1880. m. Maud Eileen, only surviving 
child of George Maillet. Eauc. : Campbell 
Coll., Belfast and St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Secretary, Balkan Committee, 1904-08, during 
which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries. Special Correspon- 
dent of The Timee for Young Turk Revolu- 
tion 1908 and in Albania; special corres- 
pondent 1909, Daily ChronieUt Daily News I 

I and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz, j 
Persia. Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Times 1910 ; Persian Correspondent 1910-12 ; 
Russian Correspondent 1918 ; Spain 1914 ; 
Albanian Revolution 1914. Retreat from 
Mons and Battle of Marne 1914 ; obtained 
commission in RlBe Brigade ; served Darda- 
nelles, 1916; Salonika 1915-17 (General Staff 
Officer* 3rd G rade) ; AirEorce (Flying Officer), 
Egypt, Salonika, 1918. Alter armistice 
General Staff Offic.er (2nd Grade) ; with mili- 
tary mission (General Sir G. T. Bridges) in 
C/onstantinople and tlie Balkans ; demo- 
bilised May 1919 ; despatches twice ; M.B.E. 
(military); Serbian White Eagle; Greek 
Order of the Redeemer ; Middle-Eastern 
Coriespondent of The 'Times, 1919-22, visit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Caucasus, India, Afghanistan, etc. 
Publications : The Miracle (By ‘ Antrim 
Oriel,* Constable, 1908) ; The Orient Express 
(Constable 191^). Address : “The Statesman,” 
Calcutta. 

MOOS, Dr. F. N.; M.D., B.S. (Bond.) ; D.P.H. 
(Eng.); D.T.M. & Hy. (Eng.); M.B.,B.S. 
(Bombay); Surgeon in charge, Gociildas 
Tejpal HospltaL 6. 22 Aug. 1898. Edve. : 
at Cathedral and New High Schools, Elpbin- 
stone and Grant Medical College, Bombay; 
Unlv. Coll, and Hospital, London. Clinical 
Fellow in Medicine, Grant Coll., Bomba 3 % 
Medical Registrar, J. J. Hospital, Bombay, 
House Surgeon, Metropolitan Hospital, 
London, Tuberculosis Medical Officer, Boros 
of Stoke Newington, Hackney and Poplar 
London; Medical Referee, London. War 
Pensiona Committee ; Lecturer on Tuber- 
cula'ls, University of Bombay ; Hon. Physi- 
cian, G. T. Hospital, Bombay. Publications’, 
I’resent Position of Tuberculosis, Prevention 
of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of Influenza, 
1918, etc., etc. Address : Alice Buildings, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MOOS, Nanahhoy a. F., D.Sc. (Edin.) , L.C.E* 
^om.), F.R.S. (Edin.), Retired Director. 
Bombay and Alibag Observatories, b. 29 Oct. 
1869. m, Bai Jeeloobai y. d. of Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Esq. Educ. : Bombay University 
and Edinburgh University; Prof, of Physics, 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay; for some time 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay Presidency; 
from 1896 to 1920 Director of Bombay and 
Allbag Observatories ; SjmdJc and Dean in 
Science, Bombay Univ.; Representative of 
Bombay Univ. on Royal Institute of Science 
Bangalore ; Advisory Committee of the Coll. 


of Engineering, Poona^ Advisory Committee 
of the Royal instltute*^of Science, Bcmabay ; 
Board of Trustees of the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay' and Municipal Corpora- 
tion, Bombay. Publications : Papers in ^yal 
Society Edinburgh and publications in the 
series, Bombay Observatory’s Publications 
1896-1920 ; Bombay Magnetic Data and Dis- 
cussion 1846-1915. Yds. 1 and II. Address: 
Go\falia Tank Road, Bombay. 

MORENO, H. W. B., Dr. M.E.A.S. (London). 

/>. 1876. Educ: at Clalcutta University and 

I Merchiston, Edinburgh. Editor, Century 

\ Review, a weekly British . Indian Recorder. 
Lecturer, Calcutta University ; Hon. Magtre., 
Sealdah, Calcutta, elected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council representing Anglo- 
Indian community in Bengal. Publications: 

“ History of the Bcngoll Newspapers,” 

“ Sohrub and Rustum ” “Story of tlie Kings,” 
etc. Address: 85, Dharamtola Street, 
Calcutta. 

MORSHEAD, LEONARD FREDERICK, C.S.I. 
(1924), I.C.S., Board of Revenue, Bihar and 
Orissa, b. 5 Sep. 1868. m. Sybil May, d. of 
Archibald Hills, Esq. Educ : Winchester end 
Balliol. Entered Indian Civil Sei vice, 1889 ; 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta, 1902 ; 
Inspector-General of Police, Bengal and . 
Behar and Orissa, 1908-12 ; Commissioner, 
Board of Revenue, 1919 to 1923. 

MOTI CHAND, The Hon. RAJA, C.T.E. (1916), 
Banker, Landlord and Millowner. b. 2nd Aug. 
1876. Educ. : privately. First Non-Official 
Chairman, Benares Municipal Board ; 
Chairman, Benares l^nk, Ltd Chairman of 
Benares Cotton and Silk Mills, Ltd.; Chairman, 
Benares Industries, Ltd., Member, U.P. 
Legislative Council from 1913-1920; Member; • 
Council of State since 1920 ; Hon. Treasurer 
and Member of the Court and the Council of 
the Benares Hindu University ; Chairman of 
numerous local bodies, educational, industrial 
and social. Director of the British India 
Corporation, Ltd., Cawnpore, and Member, 

U. P. Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. 
Address : Azmatgarh Palace, Benares. 

MOUNTFORD, Lewis James, C.B.E., 
Commissioner, Southern and Central Divi- 
sion, Bombay Presidency, 1916-25; Addl. 
Mem. of the Viceroy's Legislative Council, 
1919, b. 1st Aug. 1871 . Educ. : Dulwich Coll, 
and Pembroke Coll. (Cantab.). Joined I.C.S. 
Asst. Collr., 1892; Manager of Sind Encum- 
bered Estates, 1896; Collr. of Larkhana, 
1903; Spl. Collr., Bombay, 1905; Collr., 
Sholapur, 1907 ; Satara, 1911 ; Poona, 1913; 
Ahmedabad, 1916. Member of Standing 
Committee, Presidency Recruiting Boi^, 
1917. Publications : Pamphlet on tlie Na- 
tions between Debtor and Creditor in Sind. 
Address: The Secretariat, Bombay. 

MOZOOMDAB, Rai Jadunath Bahadub, 
Vedanta Vacha.spati, M.A., B.L., EAlser-i- 
Hind (1915), C.I.E. (1921), M.L.A., Vakil 
and Londliolder. b. Oct. 1859. m. Srlmati 
Saratkumarl, d. of late Babu Abhaya Charan 
Sarkar. Educ.: Canning Coll., Lucknow and 
Free Church Coll., Calcutta. Professor, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta ; editor, Tribme, 
Lahore; Secry., Finance Dept., Kasmirh, 
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Principal, Katmandu fjol)., Nepal ; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court. JHibhcattons : Amitvar 
Prasar in 2 parts in Benijuli; Commentary 
on Vedanta Philosophy In Bengali; Heligiou ! 
of Love in English, essays and addresses in 
English; Appeal to youug Hindus in English ; 
and numerous other works ; editor, Hindu 
PcOrika. Address : J essore, Benga 1 . 

MUDBIlfAN, SIB Albzander Phiilip8. Et. 

(1922) ; C.S.T. (1920) ; C.I.B. ; Homo Member, 
Covemor-Geheral’s Executive Council since 
March 1924 . b, 14 Feb. 1876. Educ. : 'Wlmborne 
Soh. Eiit. T.C.S., 1897; served In Behar and 
Bengal, in various capacities. Dy., Sec. , 
Govt, of India, Leg. Dept., 1910-16. Sec. 
to Govt, of India, Leg. Dept., 1915-20. 
Ihresident, Councii of State, 1920-1924. 
Address: Delhi. 

MUHAMMAD ABDULLAH, Saiybd, B. A. 
Zemiiidar and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
(1920), b. 1878. m. Mahmudetun Nesa Bibi, 
d. of late Chaudhury Keramutullah of Salar 
(Mursliidabad) 1887. Educ. : Calcutta Madrassa 
Presidency Coil. <& Klpon Coll., Hon. Magte., 
Bampurbet, 1896; elected member, Local 
and Union Boards; Commissioner, Mcherpur 
Municipality ; apptd. Sub. Deputy Collr. 
and Magte., 1905 and Bub-Divl. Oflicor, 
Begusarai Dt., Moughyr and Meherpur 
(Nadia Dist). Asstt. Settlement Ofiiccr, 
Bhabna (Shahabad). Besigncd 1017. 
Address: Margram, Birbhum Dist. 

MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIR, Khan Sa- 
HEB Maulvi, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., Pleader. 
b. 26th Dec. 1867. Educ.: Government College, 
Jubbul^re, C.P. and M.A.O. College, Ali- 
^ garh. Was for some time Headmaster, Mo- 
* Iiindra High School, Tikamgarh, Orchha, Bun- i 
delkhand. Practised in 1898 at Amraotl (Be- j 
rar); Official Kecelvcr (1917) , Hon. Seer y., I 
Berar Mahomedan Educational Conference. 
Address : Amraoti Camp (Berar), C.P. 

MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM ALI KHAN, 
Mumtaz-ud-Dowlah Nawab, Chief of 
Pahasu Estate and Tazimi Jugirdar (Jaipur 
State), b. 2 Sept. 1895. m. d. of late 
Lahafat All Khan, 2ud marriage, d. ofRao 
Abdui Hakeem Khan of Khairi Dist.. Sharan- 
poro, Chief of Saadabad. Educ. : Maharaja’s 
Coll., Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh; 
Publi'calions : Sada-i-Watan Tauqccd 

Nadir; Swarajya Hon 0 Rule. Address' Pahasu 
House, Aligarh. 

MUKANDILAL, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-law. 
Member, U. P. Legis. Council, b. Oct. 1890. 
Educ : at Paurl aud Almora, in colleges at 
Allahabad, Benares and Calcutta, and Christ 
(yburch, Oxford, Hist. Honrs 1917. Called to 
Bar, Grays Inn, 1918. Married in England ; 
returned to India, 1919 ; enrolled Advocate, 
Allahabad High Court; elected to U. P. 
Legis. Council for Garharwal, 1923. Writes 
to Hindi and English periodical papers. 
Belongs to Swaraj Party. Address \ 
Dehra Dun. 

MUEHERJEE, Babit JodENDRA Nath, M.A. 
B.L., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta I 
6. 28rd June 1861. tn. a. of late Babu Hari- 1 
oath Gbatteijee, of the Provincial Executive ' 


Service. Educ.: Presidency Ccdlege and 
Hindu School, and Government Patnashala, 
Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Pumea, 
1886-1908 ; was Municipal Commissioner; 
Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality; and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years ; 
Member of Bengal Legislative Council (1906- 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 ; Prof, of Hindu Law In the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909-1919 ; Chairman of Profer* 
sors. Criminal Law In that Coll., 1918-19. 
Memi er, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23. 
Address: 17, Pran Eissen Mookerjee Road, 
Tallah, Calcutta. 

'MULLA, Dinbhah Fabdvnji, M.A., LL.B., ox- 
Judge of the Bombay High Court. 6. April 
1868. m. Jerbai, d. of P. F. Karaka of Bom- * 
bay. Educ.: at Sir Jamsetji Jljibhoy School 
and Elphinst ne College, Bombay. Fellow 
of the Bombay University, Late Presi- 
dent, Tribunal of Appeal, Bombay, 1919- , ; 
1921. Publications: Commentaries on the 
Code of Civil Procedure ; Principles of Hindu 
Law; Principles of Mahomedan Law; Joint 
author of Pollock and Mulla’s Indian Con- 
tract Act. Address : 21, Marine Lines, Bom- 
bay. 

MULLICE, Sm Basanta Eumae, Kt. (1920); 
Judge, Patna High Court, since 1916. 
Educ.: Unlv. CoK Sch.; King’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Ent. I.C.3., 1S87; Actg. Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, 1913; Puisne Judge. 
1916, Ag, (Wef Justice, 1925, Address: 
Banklpore. 

MUMTAZUDDOLAH, Nawab Sir Mohammad 

1 Faitazali Khan, K.C.V.O., K.C.I.B., C.8.I., 
C.B.E., Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State ; b. 4 Nov. 1851 ; late Member of 
Supremo and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
Address : Nawab’s House, Jaipur. 

MUNMOHANDAS TIAMJT, 1’HK HON. Mil., 

.T. P,, Merchant and Millowiicr and Member, 
(Jouncil of Statii. Educ.: Bombay High School. 
Represented Indian (commercial community 
in the old Bombay Legis. Council trom 
1910 to 1920: served on iho Municipal Cor- 
|)oratlon for 18 years ; elnr^tod President of 
the Corporation for 1912-13; served also on 
the Committees of Indian Merc.hants’Cliambor, 
Bombay Millowiiera' Association and Bombay 
Native Piepcg(K)(is Merchants’ Association 
for more than 25 years ; was President of 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907-1.3 aud 
again in 1924 and of tbo Boinliay Mlllowners* 
Association in 1909; served several periods 
on the Board of the Bombay Port Trust; 
was a member for a number of yesirs of the 
Board of 3'rustce.s of V.J, ’retrhnlcal Institute, 
of the Advisory Committee to tlie Director of 
Industries ; and of the Advisory Board to the 
Development Department ; is at present a 
member of the Advisory Committee of the 
B. B. <fe C. I. Railway. Represented Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber r n the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-23 ; served on the Bralth- 
walte Committee, Railway Advisory Commit- 
tee, Railway Risk Note Committee, and 
Income-Tax Ck>mmittee. Elected Mwnber of 
Council of State, Junel925 and re-elected in 
November 1926. Address: Ridge Road, 
l^lalabar Hill, Bombay. 
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MUB8H1DABAD. Nawab Bahadba of, 
K.O.y.O., The Hon. Ihtisham-ul- 
Hidk, ^MlS'Ud-Powla, Amlr>ul-Omrah, Hawah 
Asef Kudr Syad Wasef All Mccrza, Khan 
Bahadur, Jung; premier noble of 

BcoigalL iwhar and OrisBa ; 38th in descent 
from Prophet of Arabia ; b. 7 Jan. 1875 ; 
m, 1808, Nawab Sultan Dultn Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Saheba. JSdue. : in India, under 
l^vate tutors and in Bngland, at Suerborne, 
Bugby, and Oxford; has six times been 
Hem. of Bengal Leg. Oouncil. Address : 
The Palace, Murshldabad. 

MUBTRIE, Datid James, O.B.E., I.S.O.; 
Py. Bir.-Oen., Post Oillcos, 1010'1021 (re* 
tired) ; 5. 18 Peo. 1864; Edue.: Poveton Prot. 

, C!oll., Ifadras. Ent. Qovt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884 ; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1018-16. Address : ** Looland,** 6a., Cunning- 
ham Bead, Bangalore. 

MUTALIK, Vishnu Narayan alias Annasahbb, 
B.A., Sardar^of the Peccan, Inamdar and 
Saranjamidar, Member, Legislative Assembly. 
b. 6 Sept. 1879. tn. 8. Bamabaisaheb, d. of 
Mr. K. Bhiranhl, Pearl Merchant . Edtte. : at 
Satara High School and the Peccan Coll., 
Poona. Member, Bombay Legislative Council 
for the Peccan Sardars, 1921-1923. President, 
Inamdars* Central Association, 1914 and on- 
wards to the present day ; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality for 4 years ; Member of Pist. 
and Taliika Local Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Publications : Currency System of 
India in Marathi. Address: Shanvar Peth, 
Satara City. 

MOTHUHCHBTTIAR,Sir M.Ct., Kt. 1922. 
Banker and Member, Legislative Assembly. 
b. 8 February 1887. m. to Thevanai. Edm. : 
Maharaja’s College, Pudukottal. President, 
South India Chamber of Commerce ; Chairman, 
Madras Stock Exchange; Pirector of Indian 
Bank, I^td., Madras; Trustee, Madras Port 
Trust; Trustee, Pachiappa’s Educational 
Charities; Member, Advisory Board, South 
Indian Railway Co., Ltd., Sheriff of Madras, 
1921 and 1922 ; Presdt., United India Life 
Assurance Co. ; was Member of Madras Legis. 
Council for a period before the Reformed 
Council and for one period after the Reformed 
Council : now a member, Legis. Assembly. 
Publications: Author of the Chapter on 
** Indigenous Banking” in Pr. Ehan’s boc^. 
Address : ” Bedford House,” Vepery, Madras. 

Mysore, h. h. the maharaja of, col. sib 
Sbx Ebishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, Q.O. 
8.I.; G.B.B. b. 4th June 1884; s. father, 1895. 
Invested with full ruling imwers by Lord 
Curzon, at Mysore, 1002 ; present at Delhi 
Durbar, 1903. Area of State is 29,444 square I 
miles, and Its population is nearly 6J)00,000. i 
Address : The Palace, Bangalore, Mysore ; 
Fern Hill, Hilgirls. * » * » 

MYSORE, Yuvaraja of, Sir Sri Eanthirata 
Narasdcharaja Wadiyar Bahadur, O.CJ.E., 
Extraordinary Member of Council in 
Msnsore ; 6. 5 June 1888 ; y. s. of late Maharaja ' 
Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur. Takes I 
keen interest in welfare of people and in all 
matters of education, healw, and industry. I 
Address : | 


NABHA, Maharaja Srl Bifudaman Sinohji 
Malayendra, Bahadur of, F.B.Q.3., 
M.E.A.S. ; b. 14 March 1883 ; s. 1911. Edm. : 
privately. Travelled good deal in India 
and abroad ; Mem., Viceroy’s Conncil, 1906-08 ; 

Pres, of Ind. Nat. Soc. Confeo., 1909; 
attended Coronation of King, accom- 
panied by Maharanl, 1911 ; made handsome 
contributions towards various War Funds 
and Loans including gift of fully-equipped 
Hospital Ship for Mesopotamia. Abdicated, 

1928. 

NAG, GiRis Chandra, Rai Bahadur,M.A..B.L. 
b. 14 Feb. 1804. m. Sreemati Kunjalata, d, 
of Ral Saheb P. C. Deb of Sylhet. Educ. . 
Calcutta Presidency College. Professor: 
Ravenshaw Coll., Cuttack (1886-1890) , 
Pleader, Sylhet Judge’s Court, 1890-1892 ; 
Member, Assam Civil Service, 1892-1919; 
Member, Dacca University Court, and 
Member Leg. Assembly. Pvblisaions : “ Back 
to Bengal.” Address. Bakshi Bazar, Dacca. 

NAGOP, Raja Jadubind Sinoh, Raja of; 
b. 30 Pec. 1855 ; s. 1874 ; dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over nine centuries ; State has 
area of 501 square miles, and population of 
84,097; salute 9 guns. Address.* Nagod, Daghel- 
khand. 

NAGPUR, Bishop of, since 1903, Right Rev. 

Eyre Chattbrton, P.P., P.R.G.S.; b. 22 
July 1863 ; m. 1910 Lilian Agnes Haig, 2nd 
d. of Henry Alexander Haig, 48, Kensington 
Park Gardens. Educ. : Haiieybury ; Dublin 
Univ. : ordained, 1887. Hoad of Dublin 

I University Mission, Chota Nagpur. 1891-1900. 

I Publications : The Story of 60 years Mission 
Work in Chota Nagpur (8.P.C.K.), 1900 : The 
story of Oondwana (Isaac Pitman A Go.), 

1916 ; with the Troops in Mesopotamia, «) 
1916 ; Mesopotamia Revisltoti, 1917 ; The 
History of the uhurch of England lu India 
8 ln 0 (^ the early days of tho East India 
Company. (S.P.C.K.) 1924. Address: Bi- 
shop’s Lodge, Nagpur, C.P. 

NAGPUR, R. 0. Bishop of ; see Coppel. 

NAIDU, Saeojini, MRS., Fellow of Roy. 8oo. of 
Lit. In 1914 ; b. Hyderabad, Deccan, 

13 Feb. 1879. Educ. : Hyderabad ' King’s 
Coll., London ; Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
In English, which have been trans- 
lated into all Indian vemacolars, and some 
into other European languages; also been 
set to music; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress; specially connected with 
Women’s Movement in India, and welfare of 
Indian students. Address : Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

NAIR, MANNATH KRISHNAN, DEWAN BABADUk 
(1915) ; Member, Madras Legislative Council. 
b. August 1870. Edw. : Alathur ; Callout, 
and CSiristian College and Law College, 
Hadraf. Vakil, Calicut Bar, Gh. Justice, 
Travancore High Court, for four years 
Dewan, Travancore, May 1914 to July 1920. 
Address : Palfidiat, Malabar District, 

NAIR, see Sankaran Nair. 

NAM lAR, Chandroth Kudau Thazhath 
V nm Kunhi KaIckaran, Landlord, M.L,A. 
b. Dec. 1888. m. Kalliat MadhRvi Amma, d 
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of V. Hyiu Nambifir, B.A.B.L., Hi;i{h Court 1 
Vakil. Educ.: at the Mission High School, 
Brennen College, Tolllofcerry and Madras I 
Medical College. Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Cnandroth estate after the death 
of his brother in 1912; in 1914 was elected 
to the Tellicherry Taluk Board and In 1916 
to the Malabar Plstriot Board of which he 
continues to be a member. In 1924 wais 
returned to the Legislative Assembly as the 
representative of the Madras Landholders. 
Address : Panoor, via Mahe, N. Malabar. 

IfAKDY, Maharaja Sib Mafindra Chan- 
dra, K.C.T.E. Maharaja of Kasirabazar, 
Bengal, b. J 860. Some time Member, Bengal 
Legis. CoimcU, Imp. Lcgis. Council and 
Council of State ; Chairman, List. Bond, 
Murshidabad, Hon. Fellow, Calcutta Univ. 
and Life Member, Hindu Univ., Benares; 
Patron of several Clubs, Association.^ and 1 
Institutions in Bengal. Address : liajbari, 
Kasimbazar, Bengal ; or 302, Upper Circular 
Eoad, Calcutta. 

NANDY Maharaj-Kumar Sris Chandra, 
M. A. (1020), s. and r. of Maharaja Sir Mauindra 
Nandy, Bahadur, K.C.l.E., of Kasimbazar, 
BengM. 6.1897 :w. 1917 second llajkumari, 
d. of Hon. Raja Promoda Nath Koy of Digha- 
patia. Educ. : Berhampore Coll., Bengal, 
and Presidency Coll., Calcutta ; Olialrman, 
Berhampore Municipality* Hon. Magte. 
Berhampore, and Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council (1924). Address: “ Bajbari,*’ 
Kasimbazar, or 302, Upper Circular Hoad, 
Calcutta. 

NANJUNDAYYA, H. VBLPANUR 0 , C.I.E. 
b, 13 Oct. 1860; Educ.: Wesleyan Mission 
• Sob., Mysore ; Christian Coll., Madras ; Madras 
Univ. (Follow, 1895). Ent. service of Mysore 
Oovt. , 1885 ; Judge, Chief Court of Mysore, 
1904 ; Mem. of Council and Gh. Judge of Chief 
Court; retired 1916; Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
Univ. Address ; Malles varam, Bangalore. 

NARIMAN, Sir Temuiji Bhioaji, Kt., M.R.C. 
P. (Edinburgh), Hon. C^usa, 1922 ; Sheriff of 
Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Pars! 
Lying-In Hospital ; President, Collage of 
Physicians and Surgeons; b. Navsari, Srd 
Sept. 1848 ; Educ. : Grant M.C. ; Elphinstone 
Coll. ; Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1888 ; J.P., a 
Simdlo in Medicine, 1891 ; a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901-02 ; Mem., Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1909 ; Mem. of Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910. Member, Bombay 
Medical Council, 1913. Address : Bombay. 

NABBINGARH, His Highness Sri Hxtzxtb 
Baja Vikeah Sinqh Sahib Bahadur, b. 3i 
September 3909 ; belongs to Paramar or 
Ponwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs ; s. 1924. 
Educ. : Mayo CoUege, Ajmer ; State is 734 sq. 
miles tn extent, and has population of 
101,426 ; salute of 11 guns. Regent Her 
Highness the Rani Shiv Kunwer Sahiba, 
I). B.E. Address : Norsingarh, C .1. 

NATARAJAN, Kam AKSH t, B.A. (Madras Uni- 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Daily 
Mail and The Indian Social Reformer, Bom- 
bay; 5. 24th Sept. 1868. Kdue.; St. Peter's 
H. S., Tanjore ; Pres. Coll., Madres; Govt. 
GolL, Kumbakonam ; and Law Coll., Madras. 


Headmaster, Aryan H. S., Tri^loane. 
Madras ; Asst. Editor, the Hindu, Madras ; 
Pres., Madras Prov. 80 c. Confoe., Kurnool, 
1911 ; and Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc. Confcc., 
Bijapur, 1018. President, Mysore Civic and 
Social Progress Conference, 1921, and Presi- 
dent, National Social Conference, Ahmedabad, 
1921; General Secretary, Indian National 
Social Conference, 1923-24. Publications: 
Presidential addresses at above conferences; 
Repont of Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 
1911. Address: The Imian Social JEefor- 
mer Office, Fort, Bombay, and Tata's Bun- 
galow, Khar Road, Bandra, Bombay. 


NATESAN, TUB HON. MR. O. A., head of G. A. 
Natesan & Co., and Editor, The Indian 
Review', Aleniber, Council of State. 6 . 26th 
August 1874. Educ. : High School, Kum- 
bakonam ; St. Joseph's Sdiool, Trlcbinopoly; 
H. H. School, Triplicane ; Presidency College, 
Madras University, B.A. (ISOJ), Fellow of the 
Univ. and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
taken a loading part in Congress work. Joined 
Moderate Conference. 1919. Sec., Madras 
Liberal League. Joint Secretary, National 
liberal Federation of India, 1922. PuMioa- 
tions : chiefly patriotic literature and spee- 
ches, etc., of public men, ** What India 
Wants,” “Autonomy within tho Empire.*' 
Address : George Town) Madras. 

NATHUBHAI, Tribhovandas Manoaldas, 
J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Follow of Univ., Bombay, 
Sheth or Head of Kapol Banya community ; 
resigned presideutship afU^r tenure thereof 
for 25 years, 1912. 6. 28 Oct. 1856. Edue. : 
St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corpn. ; lias been Hon. Mag. sluco establish- 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
In Bombay. Address : Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamingtou Road, Bombay. 

NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR, b. 1:4 
June 1889. Educ, : at Nizam’s College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. 
Addnss : Hyderabad, Dceain. 

NAWANAGAR, H. 11. MAHARAJA JAM SHEl 
Ranjitsinuji, G.C. 8 .I., G.B.E., K.C.S.I., 

Hon. Lt.-Colonel in army; b. Sarodar, 10th 
September 1872 ; Educ :, Raikumar Coll., 
Rajkot; Trinity Coll., Cambridge. First 
appearance for Sussex C. C. C., 1896 ; head 
of Sussex averages same year; head of Sussex 
averages, 1895-1902 ; champion batsman for 
all England in 1896 and 1900, scoring 2,760 
runs with an average of 59*91 ; went with 
Stoddart*B Ail England XI to Australia, 
1897-98 ; served European War, 1914-16. 
Address: Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

NEEDHAM, Brevet-Colonml Riohard 
ARTHUR, B.Sc., M.D., D.P.H., F.R.CJP., 
(Edinburgh); D.S.O. (1916), C.I.E. (1919); 
b. 1877. Inspector of Medical Education In 
India on behalf of the General Medical Council 
of tho United Kingdom ; on special duty, 
Railway Road. Address : Simla and Lahore. 

NEHRU, Pandit Motilai, Member, Legis. 
Assembly for The Seven Cities of U.P. 6 . May 
1861. President, U.P* Provint^l Conference 
1907 ; Member, U.P. Legis. Council ; ’‘ouuded 
The Independent, 1919 ; Freedt., Indian Na- 
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ticmal Ckmgress 1919 ; suspended practice at the 
Bar in pursuance of non-co-operation resolu- 
tion, 1920 ; imprisoned for six months, 1921-22. 
Address : Anand Bhawan, Allahabad. 

NEHEU, Pandit Shamlal, M.L.A., Journalist. 
b. 16 June 1879. m. Oma, d. of Pandit Niranjan 
Kath Hukku. Ednc.: at Allahabad. Member. 
All-India Congress Committee, Provincial 
Congress Committee ( J. P.), Allahabad Town 
Congress Committee, Allahabad Municipal 
Board ; Chairman, Allahabad Public Health 
CJommittee ; Member, Allahabad Improvement 
Trust; Member, KhiUifat Committee ; Member, 
Legis. Assembly; six months' imprisonment 
and fine for non-eo-oiieration (1921-22). 
Publication : Founder of " The Democrat " 
* newspaper of Allahabad . Address : Allahabad , 

U. P. 

NEILSON, William Hakdcastle, O.B.E. 
(1919), V.D., J.P., M.A., CJlmiriuan, 

Ik)nibay Port«Trust. b. 21 Fob. 1875 ; m. 
Ethel Maud, only d. of the late J'rank 
Pliillips of Plymouth. Educ. : Mr. Strangway ’s 
School, Dublin ; Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Asstt. Engineer, ICeyham Dockyard Exten- 
sion, Devonport, 1900 ; Asst. Engineer, 
Calcutta Port Commissioners, 1006 ; Port 
Engineer, Chittagong Port Commissioners, 
1907 ; Chief Engineer, Karachi Port Trust, 
1916; Cihief Engineer, Bombay Port Trust, 
1922 ; Chainnsm, Bombay Port Trust, 1923 ; 
(-ontrollcr of Munitions, Karachi Circle, 1917 : 
Major, Bombay Battalion, A. F. J.; Member, 
Inst. Civil Engrs., Inst. Mech. Eiigrs., 
American Soc. C. E., (of Council) Inst. 
Engrs. (India). Publications: Iteport on 
Crain Elevators in Canada and United States. 
Address: Bombay Port Trust. 

NBOGY, Kbhitish Chandra, M.L.A. (non- 
Mahomedan Electorate, Dacca Divn., E. 
Bcngal).Vakil, High Court, Calcutta. Journa- 
list. b. 1888. Educ. : Presy. Coll., Calcutta. 
Dacca, Coll., Sreeniaty Lila Devi. Some 
time a member of the All-India Council of 
the Nat. Lib. Fedn. ; Elected Member of the 
Dacca TJniv. Court, 1921-24. Address: 48, 
Toynbee Circular Hoad, Warl, Dacca; and 
84-1, Amherst .Street, Calcutta. 

NEPAL Maharaja Chandra Shum Sherb Jung 
Bahadur B.ana,Q.G.B., G.C.S.T., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., D.C.L. vOxon.1908); F.R.G.S.,Hon. 
General In British Army; Hon. Colonel of 
4th Gurkha Rifles ! Thong-lin-pimma-kokang- 
wang'sysn (Chinese 1902) ; Prime Minister 
and Marshal of N^l :b.8 July 1863. Educ. : 
Durbar H. 8., Eiiatmandu. Entered army 
as a Colonel ; Command 3r-in-C!hief, 1901 ; 
Maharaja, Prime Minister, and Marshal, 
1901 ; during European War, 1914, presented 
31 machine guns, first gift of munitions, to 
the King, and placed whole of military 
resources of State at the King’s disposal. 
AddreM.* Slngha Durbar, Khatmandu, Nepal. 
NEVILL, Henry Rivkl.s, B.A. ; O.B.E. (1919) ; 

V. D. (1920); C.I.E. (1921), Offg. Com- 
missioner, Jhansi Division, b. 24th May 
1876, m. Euphan. d, of T. Maxwell, Esq., of 
Irovine, Ayrshire, Educ. : Charterliouse, 
Oriel College, Oxford, Entered Indian Civil 
8ervice,JL899 ; posted to U.P. Commanded 
U.P. Horse, 1913-17 ; services placed at 


disposal ol C.-ln-C., J^ov. 1917 ; Asstt. 
Adjutant-General at A.GH.WQ. and from 
August 1921 to Ap|i.l 1923 Director of Auxil- 
iary and Territorial Forces; Collector and 
Magistrate, Agra, Nov. 1923 ; Offg. Commis- 
sioner, JiLinsi Division, 1925. Publications : 
Dist. Gazetteers of the United Provinces. 
Address : Jhansi. 

NEWBOULD, Hon. Sir Babinqton Bennett, 
Kt. (1924), Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1916 ; b. 7 March 1867. Educ. : 
Bedford Sch.: Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. 
Eiit. I.C.S., 1885. Address: Bengal United 
Service Club, ("alcutta. 

NICHOLSON, Sir Frederick Augustus, 
K.C.S.I. (1925); K.C.l.E. (1903); C.I.E. 
(1899); Kaiscr-l-Hind Medal, First Class, 
Ist Jan. 1917; b. 1846; m. 1875, 
Catherine, O.B.E., d. of Rev. J. 
Lechler; three s., Educ.: Royal Medical 
College, Ei>som ; Lincoln Coll., Oxford ; 
entered Madras Civil Service, 1869 ; Member, 
Board of R(?vemie, Madras, 1899 ; Member, 
Viceroy’s Legislative Coimci], 1897-99, 
1900-02 ; rept)rtcd on establishment of Agricul- 
tural Banks in India, 1895 ; Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901 ; retired, 1904 ; Hon. Direc- 
tor of Fislieries, 1905-1918. Publications : 
District Manual of Coimbatore. Land and 
Agricultural Banks for India ; Madras Fisher- 
rics Bulletins ; Note on Agriculture in Japan. 
Address : Surrendeu, Goonoor, Nilgiris. 

NIHAL SINGH, Rev. Canon Solomon, B.A., 
Evangelistic Missionary; b. 15 Feb. 1862, 
m. 1870 d. of Subahdar Suudar Singh, a Tilok 
(liandi Bais of Jtaiswara, three s. three d. 
Educ.: Covt. H. S., Lakhlmpur; Canning 
Coll., Lucknow ; ordained, 1891 ; Hon. Canon 
in All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 190C. 
Publiealiom : An English Grammar for the 
iis('. of tile middle classes 111 Oudh ; Transla- 
tion into English of Hie. Urdu ICntraiice Course 
Majmua Sakhiin, 1873-75 ; Khulasat-ul- 
Jsaiali (in two ])artH) ; Risala-e-Saf Goi or 
Plain Speaking ; Verses on Temperance in 
Urdu; Mimajat Asi ; Verses on tin; Coronation 
of King Edward VII and George V in Urdu. 
Address: 2, Pioneer Road, Allahabad. 

NORMAND, Alexander Robert, M.A., B.Sc., 
rh.D., Prof, of Chemistry, Wilson Coil., 
Bombay ; b. Edinburgh, 4 Mnreh 1880 ; m, 
1909 Martraret Elizabeth Murray. Educ.: 
Royal H. S. and Univ., Edinburgh. Address : 
Wilson College, Bombay. 

NORRIS, Roland Victor, D.Se. (London); 
M.Sc. (Manchester), F.I.C., Professor of 
Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. 6. 24 October 1887. m. Dorothy, 
only d. of Robert and Myriam HarKup, 
Manchester. Educ. : Ripon Grammar School 
and Univ. of Manchester. Schunck Research 
Assistant, Univ. of Manchester, 1909; Research 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11 ; Beit Memorial Fellow, 
1911-13 ; Physiological Clmmlst, Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, U .P., 
1914 ; war service, Captain I.A.R.O. attached 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18 ; In- 
dian Agricultural Service; Agricultural Chemist 
to Govt, of Madras, 1918-24 ; appointed Prof, 
of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
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July 1924. PubliMions : uumeroua scien- 
tific papers In various technical journals. 
Address: The Indian institute of Science, 
Bangalore. 

NOKTON, Eardl£T, Bar.-at-Iaw (Lincoln's 
lun). b. 19 Beb. 1852. Called 1876. Edue. : 
Bugby Bch. ; Merton Coll., Oxford. Advocate 
of the High Courts of Bengal (1888); and Mad> 
ras (1879), Address : Bar Library, High 
Court, Calcutta. 

NOYCE, Frank, C.S.T. (1924), C.B.E. 

(1919); Secretary to the Government of 
Madras, Development Department (1923) ; 
b. 4 June 1878; Educ. : Salisbury Sch. and 
St. Catherine’s Coll., Cambridge, «?. Enid, 
d. of W. M. Kirkus of Liverj)ool. Entered 

I. C.S., 19(12. Served in Madras. Under Sec. 
to Govt, of India, llevenue and Agricultural 
Dept., 1912-16. See., Indian Cotton Com- 
mittee, 1917-18 ; Controller of Ctftton C3oth, 
1918-19; Vlce-Pre.sldent and subsequently 
President, Indian Sugar (-ommittco, 1919-20 ; 
Member, Burma Land llevenue Committee, 
1920-21 ; Indian Trade Commissioner in 
London, 1922-23. President, Indian Coal 
Committee, 1924-25. Publication: England, 
India and Afghanistan (1002). Address: 
Madras tlub, Madras. 

NIINAN, WlLTJAM, B.A., T.C.D. (1902), M.B. 

B. Ch.,T.C.D. (1905), M.D. (1906). b. 26 .Tan. 
1880. m. .loaimc llonorinc ililbanlt de 
(Jhanvalon, Paris. Educ,: Clongowcs Wood 
College, Kildare, University of Dublin, Tri- 
nity College. Certifying Surgeon, Bombay, 
1914, Coroner of Bombay, 19i5-1919 ; Police 
Surgeon of Bombay ; Prof, of Medical Juris- 
prudence, Grant Medical (-ollego, Bombay. 
Address: Dougall House, (’olaba, Bombay. 

OLDFIELD, Hon. JtJSTIOB FRANCIS DU PRB, 
Puisne Judge, Madras E. C., since 1913; 
t, SO June 1869 ; Edw.: Marlborougli ; Trinity 
Coll,, Cambridge; Fellow, Madras Unlv., 1016. 
Ent. I.G.B., 1800. Address: Butland Gate, 
Madras. 

OBCHHA,H. H. Saramad-i-Bajaha-i-Bunpel- 
EHAND, MIABARAJA MAHINORA SAWAI, SlR 
PRATAP SiNQH BAHADUR, G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E., 
G.C.S.I.; h. 1854 ; s. brother 1874. State 
has area of 2,080 sq. miles and population 
of over 300,000. Address : Tikamgarh 
Bundelkhand. 

PADDI80N, George Frederick, M.A. (Oxon.), 

C. S.I. (1923), Commissioner of Labour, b. 
1873, w. Miss E. L. Roberts. Edm, : at 
Richmond School, Yorkshire and Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Special Asstt. Agent, 
Vizagapatam, Special Settlement Officer, 
Secretary and Member of the Forest 
Committee, Collector of Madura, Commissioner 
of Bevenue Settlement, Labour Commissioner. 
Member l>g. Council. Address: Madras 
Club. 

PAGE, The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur, K.C. 
(1922); Judge, High^ Court, CJulcutta, 1923. 
b. 1870 ; o. sun\ s. of late Nathaniel I'age, 

J. P., Carsbalton, Surrey, m. Margawit, d, 
of E. Symes Thomson, M.D., F.R.C.P. ; 
Educ. : Harrow ; Magdalen Coll., Oxford. 
Classical Honours Moderations, 1897 ; Lite- 
rae Ilumaniores, 1899; B.A. 1899. Bar-at- 

• 


Law, 1901 ; Conservative Candidate, Derby 
Borough, Jan. 1910 ; served European War 
in France and Flanders, A.B., E.N.V.B. 
1915 ; 2ud Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery ; 
Captain, 1917. Publications : Licencing Bill, 
is it Just 7 1908 ; Shops Act (joint author), 
1911 ; Legal Problems of the Empire In 
Oxford Survey of the British Empire, 1914 ; 
Imperialism and Democracy, 1913 ; War and 
Alien Enemies, 1914 ? various articles on 
Political and Social subjects : Harrow School 
cricket and football elevens and fives player. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta.' 

PAKKNHAM-WALSH, RT. Rev. HERBERt, 
D.D. (Dub.): Principal, Bishop’s College, Cal- 
cutta. b. Dnl)lln, 22 March 1871 ; 8rd son of 
late Rt. Rev. William Pakeuham Walsht 
Bishop of Ossory and Clar.a Jane Ridley; 
m. 1916, Clara Ridley, ♦/. d. of Rev. Canon 
F.C. Hayes. Educ.; Cliard Grammar School; 
Birkenhead School ; Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Deacon, 1896 ; worked as a member Of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chliota 
Nagpore, India, 1896-1903; Principal, S. P. 
C. College, Trlchlnopoly, 1904-07; Head 
of the S. P. O. Brotherhood, Trlchlnopoly ; 
Warden Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
1907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23, Pu5- 
licaiions : St. Francis of Assisi and other 
poems, Nisbet, Altar and Table (S.P.C.K..) 
E\olutlon and diristianlty (n.L.s.), Com- 
mentary on St. John's Ep. (S.P.C.K.) 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman's) and Divine Healing (S.P.C.K.) 
Address : Bishop’s College, 224 Lower Circular 
Rond, Calcutta. 

PALANPUll NAWAB C.VPTAIN H. H. ZUBDA- 
TUL-MULK DEWAN MAHAKHAN TALBY 

Muhammad Khan Bahadur, K.C.T.E. 
(1020), K.C.V.O. (1922). 6. July 7, 1883. 

State ha.s area of 1,750 sq. miles and popula- 
tion of over 230,094. Address: Palanpur 

PAL, Bivin Chandra, Journalist, b, 7 Nov- 
1858. Educ.: Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Sub-E<litor, “Bengal Publlc|Opitjlon," 1883-84. 
Sub-Editor, “Tribune”, 1887-88; Secretary 
and Librarian, Calcutta Public Library, 
1890-92 ; License Inspector, Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, 1892-93 ; visited England and America ; 
worked as a Braluno Missionary ; started 
“New India ” 1901 and afterwards ‘*Bande 
Mataram”; convicted in 1907 to simple 
imprisonment for 0 months for contempt of 
court ; left for EnglauJ 1908 where ho started 
” Swaraj ” (monthly) ; In 1911 sentenced on 
landing at Ikimbay to simple imprisonment 
for one month on a charge of sedition ; start- 
ed '* The Hindu Review ” in 1912. Address: 
Calcutta. 

PALMER, Rt. Rev. E. J. ; see Bombay, Bishop 
of. 

PANCKRTDGE, Hugh Rahere, B.A., Bar- 
rister, Standing Counsel, Bengal, b, Oct. 
2, 1885, Educ. Winchester CoU., and Oriel 
Coll., Oxford. Called to Bar Inner Temple, 
1909; Advocate, Calcutta High Court, 1910. 
Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; Capt., 
1918; mentioned In despatches by Field 
Marslml Lord Allenby ; served in France 
and Palestine. Address : Bengal Club, 
Calcutta, 
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FANNA, H. H. MABESDBA MAIUBAJA YadMR- 
OBA SIBOH or ; E.O.I.E. (1B22), ». 1893. 
S, eouHn on hU deposition, 1902; m. 1012, 
Kunvari Shri Mannar Kunvsrba, o. d, of 
of Bhavna^ar State ; has area of 
2,696 sq. miles, and population of about 
200,000. Addreat: Banna, Bondelkhand. 

PARANJPYE Baquunath Pueushottam, Dr., 
M.A. (CAntab.); B.Sc. (Bombay): D.Bc. 
(CalcutU). b. Murdl, 16 Feb. 1876 ; Educ. : 
.Maratha H. S., Bombay; Fergusson Coll., 
Poona ; St.' John’s Coll., Cambridge (Fell.) ; 
Paris and (Gottingen ; First in all Univ. 
exam, in India ; went to England as Govt, 
of India scholar ; bracketed Senior Wran- 
vigler at Cambridge, 1899; Prlnc. and Prof, 
of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, since 1902 ; 
has taken prominent part in all social, politi* 
cal, and educational movements in Bombay 
Ptm.; Vice-Chancellor of new Indian Women’s 
Unlv. 1916-20; Bombay Leg. Council, 
1918 ; represented the University of 
Bombay since 1910. Awarded the Eaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23 ; Member, Ileforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924, Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces (jommittee, 1924 ; Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee. 1924-25. 
Publications : Short Lives of Qukhalo and 
Earve. Address : Poona. 

PAETAB BAHADUR PING.Raja, TaluODAB 
ov Kila PARTABaAEH, C.I.E,, Hon. Magis- 
trate ; Hon. Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council; 
b. 1866. Address: Ella Partabgarh, Oudh. 

PAETABGAEH, H. H. Sir Eaghunath Singh 
Bahadttr, Maharawat op ; K.C.I.E., b, 
1859 ; s. 1890. State has area of 886 sq. 
miles and population of 62,704 ; salute of 15 
guns. Address: Partabgarh, Eajputana. 

PASCOE, Edwin Hall, M.A., Sc.D. (Cantab.); 
D.Sc. (London) ; F.G.S., Director, Geo- 

' logical Survey of India since 1921 ; Editor, 
Memoirs and Records (rf the Geological Survey 
Of India ; Mining and Geological Institute 
of India President in 1924 ; President of the 
Governing Body, Indian School of Mining 
and Geology ; Corresponding Member, Im- 
perial M ineral Resources Bureau ; Vice- 
Chairman, Trustees, Indian Mu.seum, Cal- 
cutta. 6. 17 Feb. 1878. m. Mia, d. of James 
Mac Lean of Beauly, Inverness. Educ,: 
King’s College and Univ. College London ; St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Joined Geologi- 
cal Survey, 1905; Kangra Earthquake 
Investigation. 1905 ; Survey of Burma Oil- 
fields, 1905-09 ; accompanied Makwari Puni- 
tive Expedition, Naga Hills. 1910 ; deputed 
Persian Gulf, Arabian Coast and W. Persia. 
1913 ; Slade Oilfields Commission in Persia 
and Persian Gulf, 1913-14; Punjab and K. 
W, Frontier, 1914-15 ; Comrasn. as 2nd I.t. 
in T.A.R.O. 1915. PuhlicMtiom : The Oil- 
fields of Burma ; The Petroleum Occurrences 
of Assam and Bengal ; Petroleum in the 
Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province ; Geolo- 
gical Kotes on Mesopotamia; and several 
shorter papers in the Records, Geological 
Survey of India and elsewhere. Address: 
Geological Survey of India, 27, Chowringhee, 
Calcutta. 


PATIALA, Major- GBNHXiL His Highness 
k aezand-i-Khab-j-Dauxat-i-I nglish ia 
MANSDR-I-ZAHAN (AHIR-UL-UMRA maharaja 
Dhiraj Raj Rajbshwar Shri Mahabaja- 
1-Rajgan Bhupinder Singh Mohindsr 
Bahadur, Ruler of Patiala State, G.0.S.I.> 
G.C.I.B., G.C.V.O., G.B.B., AJ).C., F.R.G.8., 
F.Z.S., M.R.A.8., M.R.8.A.. F.R.C.I., 

F.R.H.S., b. Oct. 1891, the premier Ruling 
Prince of the Punjab, is one of the Ruling 
Princes of India, a member of the Standing 
Committee of Indian Princes Chamber, 
(Narendra Man dal), Commander-in-Chief 
Patiala Forces, Hon. Major-General in Brithh 
Army, and Hon. Colonel, 15th Ludhiana 
Sikhs; served with Indian Expeditionary 
Force during European War 1914, on the staff 
in France, Belgium, Italy and Palestine in 
1918, Afghan War> 1919, (Grand Gross of the 
Legion de Honour, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy, Grand Cordon of the 
Order de Leopold, Grand Cordon of the 
Order of the Kile, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Crown of llouraanla) represented 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Cabinet. 1918; Cr. G.C.IE.. 1911, G.B.E.. 
1918, G.C.S.I., 1921, G.C.V.O., 1922; A.D.C. 
to His Majesty the King— Emperor, 1922. 
Address : (Winter) Patiala, (Summer) Chail, 
Simla Hills, Punjab, India. 

PATTAKl, Sir Pbabhashankar Dalpatram, 
K.C.I.E., President of Council of Administra- 
tion, Bhavnagar State, 1920; Member of Exec. 
Council of Government of Bombay,1912-1916 ; 
of the Bombay Legislative Council. 1916 ; of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, 1917 ; of the 
Council of India, 1917-19 ; b, 1862. Edw , : 
Morvi, Rajkote, Bombay. Address : Anaub- 
wadi, Bhavnagar. 

PAUL, Kanaearatan Tiruselvah, 0. B. B. 
(1918), Kat. Gen. Sec., Y. M. 0. A. of India; 
Burma and Ceylon, b. 24 March 1876. Edue , . 
Madras Christian College, Law College, Tea- 
chers* College, m. Miss K. Karasingai^o-. 
Teacher. Headmaster, College L^tureri 
Municipal Commissioner and Chairman: 
General Secretary, K.M.S., of India. PuUi- 
cations : “ Citizenship in Modem India. 
“ Adult Education — An Urgent Keed o, 
Modern India ; ’* Editor, Young Men ol 
India. Address: 6, Russell Street, Calcutta 

PEARS, Stbuart Edmund, C.I.E. (1916), 
C.S.l. (1923), Resident in Mysore, b. 25 
Nov. 1876. m. Winifred M. Barton. Educ.: 
Edinburgh University and Trinity Hall 
Cambridge. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1898 ; served in N.W.F. Province from 1901 
onwards, as Political Agent in Tochl.Kurram, 
Khybcr and Malakand. Delegate to Aoglo- 
Afghan Conference at Mussoorie in 1920: 
Resident in Wazirlstan, 1022-24; Offg. A. 
G. G. in Baluchistan, May to October 1924 ; 
Resident in Mysore (June 1925) Address : 
Bangalore, Southern India. 

PERCTVAL, Philip Edward, BJL. (OxonJ 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 
h. 11th Nov. 1872, m. Sylvia Baines, d. of 
Sir J. A. Baines, C.S.l. Educ.: Charter- 
house and Balliol College, Oxford, ^rved 
under the Government of Bombay as A4Utt. 
(jollr., Asstt. Judge, Undei-Secretary, Judi- 
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dal Dept., Begistrv, Bombay High Oourt, 
Diet, and ScBsions Judge, Satara and Acting 
High Court Judge. JL^ess : Malabar Hill. 
Bombay. 

PBttlER, Mos^ Rev. Ferdinand. S.J., Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 192-1. b. 
Antwerp, 22nd Sept. 1875. Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1918. Consecrated Co- 
adjutor Bishop Dec. 1921. AddreuR : 32, 
Park Street, Calcutta. 

PBRINI, Rt. Rev. Paul, S.J., D.D., Bishop ot 
Calicut since June 1923. b. Brandola, Italy, 
Jan. 1867. Educ. .’various Colleges of Society 
of Jesus in Austria, England and Belgium. 
Joined Society of Jesus, 1888 ; Rector and 
Prln. of 8t. Aloysins Coll., Mangalore, for six 
years ; Bishop of Mangalore, 1910-28. 
AdditiB : Bishop’s House Calicut. 

PETIT, Bib Dinshaw Mahooejbb, 2nd Baro- 
net ; 8. ot late Framjee Dlnshaw Petit, 
2nd son of Ist Baronet, b. 7th June, 1873 ; 
8, hts grandfather. Sir Dlnshaw Manockjee, 
under special remainder, 1901, and changed 
his name from Jeejeebhoy Framj! Petit to 
Dlnshaw Manockjee Petit ; Merchant and 
cotton millowner ; at one lime Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council; J. P. for 
Bombay ; a Delegate of Parsee Ch. 
Matrimonial Court of Bombay ; Pres, 
of Association for Amelioration of Poor 
Zoroastrians in Persia, the Petit Charity 
Funds, Petit Institute, and Parsee Orpha- 
nage, and Chairman and Member of 
Managing Committees of the principal 
Parsee charitable institutions in Bombay ; 
m. Dinbal, d. of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeobhoy, 
8rd Bart., and has issue. Addreti: Petit 
Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PETIT, Jehanqir Bohanjer, Merchant and 
millowner. b. 21 Aug. 1870. m. Miss Jaijee 
Sorabjee Patuck, M.B.E., Eaisar-i-Hlud 
Silver medallist. Educ.: Port High and St. 
Xavier's institutions. J.P., merchant, mill- 
owner and banker ; Member, Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corporation, Bombay Development 
Board and the Industries Committee ; Member* 
of the Committees of the Bombay Millowners” 
Association (President, 1916-lC), Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber (President, L919-1020) 
and Indian Industrial Conference (Presi- 
dent, 1918); President, Bombay Textile 
Association; Vice-President, Bombay Presi- 
dency Assocn.; Trustee of Parsee Panchayat, 
Founder and Proprietor of The Indian Daily 
Mail; Founder and President of tho B. D. 
Petit Farsi Cenerni Hospital, Indian Economic 
Society, Bombay Progre^ve Assocn., Bombay 
Symphony Orchestra, Tariff Reform League, 
Landlords’ Association and Hew High School 
for Girls (Bombay) ; Founder and Hon. Secy, 
of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Associa- 
tion and the Victoria Memorial School for the 
Blind ; Delegate of the Parsl Chief Matri- 
monial Court (1902-1922) ; Member of Bombay 
Legis. Council (1921-1928), Excise Com- 
mittee (1921-24). •Indigenous Industries 
Committee (1915-1917), Industiia) Disputes 
Committee (1921), and member of the Uni- 
versity Reforms Committee (1924). Addresc: 
Mount Petit, Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill. 
Bombay, 


PETMAN, Charles Eaklb Bbvar, O.I.E. 
6. 9 September 1806. Sdue : Privately and 
at Trinity (killego, Cambridge. Advocate, 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1892. Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1909 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug. 1920 and from Ootr. 1920 
to Febr. 1921. Pubdicatiom : ** Report on 

I>auds and Bribery in the Commissariat 
Department” ; P.‘W. D. Contract Mknual ” 

(Revised Edition). Addresn: Lahore, 

PETRIE, David, C.I.B., C.V.O., O.B.B., 

Director. Intelli^noe Bureau, Home Depart- 
m(>nt, Government of India, 1924. b. 1879. 
Educ. : Aberdeen Univ. ; Ent. Ind. Police, 
1900 ; Asst. Dir., C.I.D., Simla, 1911-12 ; Spec, 
duty with Home Dept., since 1915. On 
special duty with H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921. On staff of H. R. U. the 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22; Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police, Lahore, Member of the 
R. Commn.on Public Services; 1928. AddretB: 
Ch Lloyds Bank, Bombay. 

PIYARE LAL, LAiA, M.L.A., Gold Medalist 
in Law (1880), Punjab Univ., Vakil, High 
Court, b. 21 Aug. 1858. Educ. : Delhi Govt. 
College; I^horc Govt. College. President, 
Delhi Bar Association. Had been a member of 
the All-India Oougress Committee before the 
introduction of Civil Disobedience ; Vice- 
President, Municipal Committee, Delhi; Hon. 
Secretary, Board of Trustees, Hindu College, 
Delhi ; Member, Executive Council, Belli 
Univ.; represented Delhi province In the 
Imperial War Conference at Delhi in 
1918. Address : Piyarelal Chandra Chowk, 
Delhi. 


POC^HKHANAWALA, Soraru Nussbrwanji 
Certi/lcated Associate of the Institute of 
Bankers (London), 1910 ; Managing Director, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. b. 9 Aug. 1881. m. 
Bai Sakerbal Ruttonji. Educ: Now High School 
and 8t. Xavier's College, Bombay. Joined 
Chartered Bunk of India, Australia and 
China and after serving the Bank for 7 years 
and the Bank of India for 6 years ; founded 
the Central Bunk of India. Was appointed 
member of the Goverumeot Securities Re- 
habilitation Committee by the (lovt. of India 
in 1921. Address; ” Dubash House,” Hughes 
Road, Bombay. 

PONSONBY, Major-General John, O.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Commanding Madras District. 
b. 25 March 1866; Educ: Eton. Gazettod 
to Irish Rifles, 1886. Transfened to Cold- 
stream Guards, 1913 ; promoted Major-Gen]. 
1918. Saw service in Matabeleland, Uganda 
Mutiny, South Africa and European War, 
1914-18. Addrees : Headquarters, Madras 

! District, Wellington. 


Maung, I.B.O. (19in, K.S.M. 1893, 
'862. Educ.: 


POSA, 

b. Toungoo, 18 May 1862. Educ. : St. Paul’s 
R.C.M. Sch., Toungoo. Asstt. to Civil Officer.; 
Ningyai Column II, B. Expeditionary Flela 
Force, 1685-1887 ; Burma Medal with clasp, 
1885-87. Senior Member, Burma Provinoial 
Judicial ser. since 1911. Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales daring visit to Burma Jan. 1906. 
Also to three Viceroys, 1808, 1901, 1006: 
l>ist. Judge, 1916; Oifg. Divisional Sessions 
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Judge, 1918 : retired, June 1918 ; Aestt. Dir. 
Uocrulting, July to Dec. 1918. Mentioned in 
despatebes. Address. : Thatcn. 

PRASAD. OANEBH, M.A. (Cantab.)* D.Sc. ; M. L* 
0. (Allahabad University Constituency). 
Bardinge professor of Hi^er Mathematics 
In the Calcutta University; Life President 
of the Benares Mathematical Society ; 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Society: 
Patron, Allahabad University Math. Assocn. 
b. 15th Nov. 1876. Educ.: Ballla; 
Allahabad ; Cambridge ; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Council and Senate, Hindu Univ. 

, (1924) ; 3fember of Court, Executive and 
Academic Councils and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Univ. ; Fellow of Calcutta Unlver- 
'Mty and Vice-President, Indian Association 
for Cult! vat icn of Science. Publicatims : 
*' Constitution of Matter and Analytical 
Theories of Heat.'* (Berlin, 1903); text- 
books on Differential Calculus and Integral 
Calculus (London, 1909 and 1910); “ Mathe-I 
matical Research in the last twenty years" 
(Berlin, 1922) ; “ The place of partial differen- 
tial equations in Mathematienl Physics’* 
(Calcutta, 1924)* and many other original 
papers published in the mathematical and 
scientific Journals of England, Germany, 
Italy and India during 1900-1924. Address: 
2, Samavaya Mansions, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta ; and 37, Benares Cantt. 

PRASAD, The Hon. Justice Sir Jwaia, 
B. A., LL.B., Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, 
since 1916; Acting Chief Justice, 1921. b. 
1876. m. 1888, d. of Munshl Mangul Sen 
Singh, Zamlndar and retired Dy. Commis- 
sioner. Edve . : Patna College, Calcutta Uni- 
versity ; Muir Central College and Allahabad 
University; Vakil, Calcutta and Allahabad 
High Courts, Fellow of Patna University. 
Raj Sahel), 1914; Rai JJaliadur, 1915. Ag. 
Chief Justice in 1924. Address: Patna. 

PRICE, Edwin Lessware, B.A. (Oxon), 
Bar.-at-I^aw, C.J.E., O.B.E, Merchant, French 
Consular Agent at Karachi since 1914. b. 8th 
.Tulyl874. Member, Legislative Assembly. 
1920-21. "Neweroft”, GhizrlRoad, 

Karachi. 

PUDUKOTTAT, H. H. Raja Martanda 

BHAIRAVA TONDIMAN BAHADUR RAJA OF, 
G.C.I.E., b. 1875; s. grandfather; 1886; m. 
1915, State has area of 1,179 sq. miles, and 
population of 426,813 and had been ruled by 
Tondiman dynasty from time immemorial. 
Salute 11 guns. Address: La Favorite, 
Cannes, A /M. France. 

PUDUMJEE, Nowrojre , let Glass Sardar of 
Deccan, Bombay ; C.I.E. ; b. 1841 ; Educ . : 
Poona Coll, under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem. of Bombay I^g. CioUDcil; X^omoter 
and Chairipan of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies. Address: Pudumjec 
House, Poona. 

PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS. Sir, Kt. 
(1923), CJ.E. (1919), M.B.E. Non-Offlclal 
Member, Indian Legislative Assembly 
Indian Commerce), Cotton Merchant; 
t. SOth May 1879; Educ.: Elph. Coll., 
Bombay. President, East Indian 
Cotton ABSoclation ; Member, Lord Inchcape's 


Retrenchment Committee; Governor Im- 
perial Bank of India, Central Board. Address: 
Malabar Castle, Tha> Ridge, Bombay. 

PURVES, Robert Eqsrton, O.I.B. ; P. W. D., 
retired ; b. 1850 ; Educ. : Thomason Coll., 
Roorkee ; Ex. Eng., 1895 ; Supdt. Eng., 1907 ; 
Ch. Eng. and Sec. to Govt., Punjab Irriga- 
tion Branch, 1013-14 '; retired, 1914; since 
practising as Hydraulic Eng. and Irrigation 
Expert. Address : c/o Messrs. King Hamil- 
ton & Co., Calcutta. 

QUILON, Bishop of; see Benziger, Rt. Rev. 
A. M. - 

BADHANPUR. H. H. MaHOMKD JALALUDHIN- 
KHAN Babt, Bahadur, Nawab of; 5. 1st 
April 1889; Pathan, Babl. Mahomedan. 
Educ.: Rajkumar (k>ll., Rajkot. 8. broUier, 
1910 ; State has area of 1,150 sq. miles, and 
population of 67,789. Salute 11 guns. Ad- 
dress: Radhanpur. 

RAHIM, The Hon. Sir ABDUR, M.A., Kt. 
(1919) ; Judge, Madras High Court, since 
1908. b September, 1867; m. Nisar Fatima 

I Begum. Educ. : Government High School, 
Afidnapore ; Presidency College, Calcutta. 

I CaUed to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1890 ; 

! practised as Advocate, Calcutta: Presidency 
Madstrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 ; Fellow, Madras 
University, since 1008; Member of the E. 
Commission on Public Services, 1013-15 ; 
officiated os Chief Justice. Madras^ July- 
October 1916, and July to Octol>er 1919. 
Publication: ** Principles of Mahomedan 
Jurisprudence.** Address: College Bridge 
House, Egmore, Madras. 

RAHIMTOOLA, SIR IBRAHIM, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 
President, Bombay Legislative Council (1928). 
b. May 1862; was Mem. of Imp. Council; 
Mem., Bombay Leg. Council; Mem., Exec. 
C!ounci], Bombay; Address: Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

RAINY, SIR GBORQE, K C.I.E. (1925). C.S.T. 
(1921), C.I.E. (1018); President TarW Board, 
since 1923. b. 11th Feb. 1875. Educ.l Edin- 
burgh Academy and Merton Coll., Oxfoid. 
Entered I.C.8., 1899 ; Under-Sec. to Govt, 
of India, Commerce and Industries Dept., 
1906-09 ; Member, Imperial Delhi Committee, 
1914-16 ; Dy. Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Finance Dept., 1916-19; Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Beharand Orissa, 1919-23. 
Address : M. S. Club, Calcutta. 

RAiARATHNA MUDALIYAR, Pakam, C.I.E., 
Diwan Bahadur; served in Salt Dept, since 
1860; Insp.-Gen., Registration, 1896; Mem. 
of Madras Council, 1896-1902. Address : 
Madras. 

RAJKOT, Thakue Saheb Lakhaji Bowaji, 
K.C.I.E.; b. 17th Dec. 1885. Educ: Raj- 
kumar Coll., Rajkot. State has area of 282 
sq. miles, and mpulatlon of 60,993. Salute 
of 9 guns. Address : I^Jkot. 

RAJPIFLA, Captain His Highness Mabarana 
Shbi Yijatsinh, Maharaja of, K.o.s.I. 
(1925), b. 1890. s. to the ^dl in 1915. 
Educ.: at Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot, ana 
subsequently with the Imperial Cadet Corps 
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ill BehTA’Dun. Enj^ permanent hereditary 
salute of 13 guns. Address : Nandodj Kajpipla 
State. • 

EAJWADE, Major-Gbnesal Qanpatbao Ka* 

dHVNATH KAO EAJA, MASBIR-I-KHAS BaBADDR 
Saukat-Juno, G.B.E., A.D.C., Army 

Member, Qwalior Govt., and Inspector* 
General, Gwalior Army; Member of Ills 
Highness* MaJls-l-Khas ; ranks as Elrst Class 
Saraar in the ]^mbay Presidency, b. Jan. 
1884. Edue,: Victoria College. Address: 
Gwalior. 

KAMA KAYANNINGAK, 'Sm P., THE HON* 
llAJAH of Panagal, M.A., Cliief Minister 
. to Government in charge of Local Self- 
Government, Madras, since 1021. b. 1866. 
Educ.: TripUcanc Hindu High School, Pre- 
sidency College ; was nominated Fellow 
of the Madras Vniverslty ; repr<‘sented 
Zemindars of this Presidency in Imperial 
Legis. Council from 1012-1015 ; was invited 
to Imperial War Conference in 1018 ; again 
returned to Imperial Legislative Council in 
1919 ; gave evidence before Joint Committees 
of Parliament on behalf of All-India Zemin- 
dars : pleaded also tlic cause of non-Brahmins 
of Madras. Address: Hyde Park, Kilpauk, 
Madras. 

KAMCHANDUA KAO, Dewan Bahadur M., 
B.A., B.L., Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal. Vakil, 
High Court, Member, Legislative Assembly, 
fc. September 1868. m. M. Viyyamma. Educ. : 
at Presidency College, Madras, Member, 
Madras Legislative Council, 1010-1023; 
member of the deputation of the All-India 
Moderates in 1910 and Member of the Lytton 
Committee on Indian btudents. Publica- 
lions: Development of Indian Polity. Address : 
Ellore. Madras Presidency. 

KAMESAM, Tuio Hon. Mr. .Justice Vepa, 
B.A., B.L., Judge. High Court, Madras, h, 
27 July 1875. m. Lak^minarasammu. Educ. 
Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as Higii Court Vakil at Vlzagapatam from 
1896 to 1910 ; at Madras 1900-1920 ; Govt. 
Pleader, 1916-20; appointed Judg(!, 1920. 
Address : Gopal Vihar, Mylupore, Madras, 

KAMPAL, Kaja; see Eutlehr. 

EAMPUK,' Col. H. H. Aluah, Farzand-i- 
Dilpizir-i-Daxjlat-i-Inglishia, Mukhlis- 
ud-Daulah, Nasir-ul-Mulk, Amir-ul-um- 
ABA, Nawab Sir Saybd Mohammad Haml 
Ali Khan Bahadur, MustaidJunq; G.C.S.I. 
(1921), G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O. ; A.D.C. to King 
Emperor, b, 31st Aug. 1875; S. 1889. State 
has area of 892 sq. miles and population 
of 631,712 ; salute of 15 guns. Address : 
Kampor State, TJ. P. 

KANGACHAKIAK, DBWAN BAH.\DUR TlRU VEN- 
KATA, B.A., B.L., C.I.E. (1926), M.L.A. since 
1920. Vakil, High Court, Madras, b. 1865 ; m. 
Ponnammal, d. of S. Kajago:^la Aiyengar of 
Srirangam. Educ.: 8. P. G. College, Tri- 
chinopoly, Law JJollege, Madras. School- 
master for 3 years : enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891 ; Professor, Law 
Coll . , 1898-1900; Member, Madras Cknrpn . , since 
1908 ; Member, Madras Legis. (kmncil, 1916- 
1919, Member, Indian Bar Committee ; Mer- 
cantile Marble CTo^mittee ; Esher Committee. 


Elected Dy. President, Leg. Assembly 
Member, Indian Colonies Committee on 
deputation at London with the Colonial Office, 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1921. 
Member, Frontier Committee ; Chairman, 
Madras Publicity Board. Publieaiions: A 
book on Village Panchayats. Address: 
llithcrdou House, Vepery, Madras. 

KANGASWAMY AYYANGAK, TfiKHON.MR, 
K. V., Landholder and Member of the Council 
of State, b. 1S86. Meinb(>r of the old ImiK'irial 
Legislativ^c Council elected by the Ztimlndars 
of Madras JMesideney and a Congressman of 
the Nationalist Party. Conneeted with the 
founding and managi iiu'iit of National College, 
Triehinopoly ; President of thi’, Chittur Confee ; 
(3iairmuu of tlu; Madras Prov. Confee, ami 
Triehinopoly DIst, t'onfec'. Address: Vasndeva 
Vilas, Srirangam, Madras Presidency. 

RANGOON, Bishop of. since 1910 ; Kt. Kkv. 
IlOLLESTONB STKBRITT FYFMK, D.D. W. 1914, 
Annis KathP en, d. of late Herbert Hardy of 
Danehurst, Sussex, three s. Educ: (Mifton Coll. 
Emmanuel Coll., Cam. Ordained 1894 ; 
Curate of Bishopweannouth, Sunderland, 
1894-98 ; Curate of S. Agnes, Bristol ; in 
Charge of Clifton College Mission, 1898- 
1900; Vicar of St. Agnes, Bristol. 1900-1904. 
S.P.G. Missionary, Mandalay, 1004-10. 
Address : Bishopscourt, Ilangoou. 

KANJITSINHJl ; see Nawanagar. 

KANKIN, The HON. SIR Justice George 
Claus, Kt. (I925n Judge, High Court, Cal- 
cutta, b. l2thAugUBt 1877.fn. Alice Maud Amy 
Sayer. Educ. : Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Barrister (Lincoln's Inn) 1904. Practised on 
Northern Circuit. K. Garrison Artillery, 
1910-18. Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

KAO, Kao Sahib S. M. Kaja Kam, Editor, 
The Wednesday Review, b. 24th December 
1876. Educ. : S. P. G. and St. Joseph's 
College, Triehinopoly. Started The Wednes- 
day Review in 1905 and The Zamindar and 
Progress (monthly) incorporated into the 
Fei^atory and Zemindari India in 1919. Ad- 
dress : Triehinopoly and 10, Harrington Koad, 
Chetpet, Madras. 

KATLAM, CoL. II. H. SIR SAJJAN SlNOHJl, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., A.D.C. to H.K.H. The 
Prince of Wales, Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Rutlani. b. 13 Jan. 1880 ; father (Sir Ran jit 
Singhji, K.C.I.B.), 1893; wi. 1902, d. 

of H.H. Kao of Kutch; descend od from youn- 
ger branch of Jodhpur family, and tnaintalus 
moral supremacy over Rajput Chiefs in Malwa; 
served European War (France) from April 
1915 to May 1918, mentioned in despatches ; 
presented with Croix d'officier of the legion 
d' Honneur. Served Afghan War, 1919 ; 
Member of Managing Committee, Mayo 
College, Ajmer; Mem., Managing Com- 
mittee, Daly College, Indore ; Vice-President, 
Central India Kajputra Hit Karini Sabha. 
Salute 15 guns. Address : Kanjit Bilas Palace, 
Kutlam. 

RAWLIN80N, Hugh GroRqb; Principal, 
Deccan College, Poona ; Fellow, Bombay 
University, b. 12th May 1880; m. 1910, to 
Bose, only d, of Lt.-Col. J. F. Fitzpatrick, 
, l.M.S. Educ,: Market Bosworth Grammar 
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Sch. and Emmanuel OoUm Cambridge ; 
(Exhibitioner and Scholar ; B.A., Ist ClasB ; 
CiaMlcal Tripos, 1902 ; M.A., 1908); I^tnrer 
in English and Classics, Royal College, Oo> 
lombo, 1003<08 ; Hare University Prize, 
1908. Entered I.E.S. as Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature. Deccan Coll., Poona. 1008; 
Ag. Principal, Gujarat Coll., Ahmedabad, 
1914 ; diito, Doccan College, 1016 ; Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society, 1916; Princi- 
pal Eamatak Col., Dharwar, 1917-23. Publica- 
tUm»: Bactria, the History of a Forgotten 
Empire ; Indian Historical Studies; Bhi- 
vajl, the Maratha: Intercourse between 
India and the West ; The Beginnings of 
British India, an Account of the Old Eng- 
lish Factory at Surat; New Edition of 
Forbes’ Ras Mala. Contributor to Vol. II, 
Cambridge History of India. Address : 
Deccan College, Poona. 

RAT, Mahbndi^vnath, C.I.E., M.A., B.L.; 
Vakil, Calcutta High (^urt ; az-Mem., Bengal 
Council, b. Oct. 1862. Educ. : Presidency 
Coll., Calcutta. Mem. of Syndicate, Calcutta 
Unlv., since 1910. Address : 8, Khooroo 

Road, Howrah, and 2, Boloram Bose’s Ist 
Lane. Bbowanlpur. Calcutta. 

BAY, pRiTHWis Chandra. Editor of The Indian 
World (Calcutta), b. 1870 ; m. 1888, 
2nd d. of Babu Dwarkanath Boy Choudhury 
of Santosh (Mymenslng). Educ.: Mymensingh 
Zllla School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Founder of the National Liberal League 
(the first Indian liberal organisation), Cal- 
cutta; Secretary, 21st and 26th Sessions 
of the Indian National Congress^ held in Cal- 
cutta in 1906 and 1911 ; Secretary, Ben- 
gal Social Beforni Association from 1908 
to 1914 ; Member of the Moderate Deputa- 
tion to England, 1919, and the Bengal Land- 
holders' Delegate to England in 1920, Donor 
of a library (in tlie name of the lato Mr. 
Gokhale) to the Indian Association of Calcutta 
(1919), Editor-in-Chief of the Berujatee from 
January 1921 to June 1924; joined tlie 
Swaraj Party in April 1925. Publications.: 
** Poverty Problem in India," "Indian 
Famines/"* Our Demand for Self-Govern- 
ment," and" A Scheme of Indian Constitu- 
tional Beforms." Member, National Liberal 
Ciub, London, S.W. Address : 6, Bifle Road, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

BAY. Sir Profulla Chandra, Kt., C.I.E., D.Sc' 
(Edln.) ; Ph. D. (Cal.) ,* Sen. Prof, of Chemistry, 
Unlv. Coll, of Sc., Calcutta, b. Bengal, 1861. 
Educ. : Calcutta ; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgh, D.Sc.; Hon. Pb.D., Calcutta 
Univ., 1908 ; Hon. D,So., Durham Unlv., 1912. 
President, National Council of Education. 
Address: College of Science, Calcutta. 

BEADING, IztEARi 07.,er. 1917; Buffs Danibl 
IBAAOS, YlSOOUNT ErLXIOH, CT. 1917 ; Izt 
Viscount Beading, er. 1916 ; Baron, cr. 1914 ; 
Kt.. cr. 1910; (J.C.B., cr. 1916; P.C. 1911, 
K.C.V.O., cr. 1911 ; G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E. (1921); 
G.C.V.O. (1922) ; Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India since April 1921. Lord 
Chief Justice of England, 1913-21; President 
of Anglo-French Loan Mission to U.SJL., 
1916; Si^ial Envoy to U.S.A.> 1917; High 
Commlesioner and Special Ambassador to 


U.S. A., 1918 ; First A&mey-General to be- 
come Afember of Cabinet, 1912. b London, 
10 Oct. 1860 ; 2nd ». of lato Joseph H. Isaacs, 
merchant in City of London ; m. 1887, Alice 
Edith, C.I.. G.B.E.. K. I. H. Gold (1924) ; 8rd 
d. of late Albert Cohen, merchant, City of 
London : one «. Educ. University College 
School; Brussels ; Hanover. Bencher of Middle 
Temple, 1904 ; Solicitor-General, 1910 ; 
Attorney-General, 1910-13 ; K.O. 1898: M.P. 
(L.) Beading, 1904-13; Heir: «. Viscoant 
Erleigh. Address : Simla or Delhi. 

BEADYMONEY, Snt Jbhangir Cowas^B 
Jbhangir; see Jehangir. 

REED, Sir Stanmby. Kt., K.B.E., LL.D. 
(Glasgow); Editor, The Times of India, 
k)mbay, 1907-1923. b. Bristol, 1872; m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Hnmphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff. Times of India, 1897; 
Sp. Correspdt., Times of India and Daiiy 
Chronicle through famine districts of India, 
1900 ; tour of Prince and Prinoesa of Wales 
In India, 1906-06; Amir’s visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec.. 
Bombay Pres., King Edward and Lord 
Hardinge Memorials; Ex. Lt.-Col. Commdg. 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confee., 1909. Address: 
The Times of India, 187, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 

REID, COIX)NBli CARTWRIUHT, C.B. (June 1917); 
M. Inst. C.E., Engineer in CJhIef, Vizagapatam 
Harbour, b. 7 Nov., 1864. m. Julia, only d. 
of late Henry Miller. Educ. : Kirkby lions- 
dale Grammar School. Articled to Thomas 
Reid, C. E. Wakefield and Normanton. 
Entered Admiralty Service (1888) as Asstt, 
Civil Engi neer ; served at Pembroke, Halifax, 
Esquimalt and Chatham ; was Superintending 
Civil Engineer, Malta, Chatkam and Bosyth 
and Deputy Civil Engineer-in-Chlef Admiralty 
Lt.-Col. Royal Marines for reconstruction of 
Belgian Ports; Acted as a Consultant to 
Calcutta Port Trust In connection with pro- 
posed King George’s Dock Scheme and Basra 
Port re Shatt-el-Arab. Loaned by Admiralty 
(1921) for construction of Vizagapatam 
Harbour. Address : Vizagapatam Harbour, 
Vizagapatam. 

REID, Sir William James, K.c.t.e., C.S.I. 
Member and Vice-President, Executive Coun- 

I cil, Assam, Acting Governor, Assam (1926). 
b. 1871. Educ.: Glasgow U. B.: Emmanuel 
Coll., Cambridge ; Bnt. L0.8., 1891. Address: 
Shillong, Azsam. 

RICHARDSON, LiBUT. General SIR Char- 
les William Grant, K.C.B. 1926 : C.B., 
1920; C.I.S., 1918; G.O.C., Poona DlstHct 
(1922) ; b. 1868, t», 1900 ; Served Burma, 
1888-89 ; (medal and cla^) ; N.W.F. 1894^97; 
(Clasp) ; South African War 1900-2 (Queen’s 
medal and two clasps) G.O.C., Sind Baj- 
putana District, 1921-22, Great War 1914- 
1918 (G.S. and Victory Medals : mentioned 
in despatches) ; Afghan War 1919 (Medal 
and Clasp) and S. W. Persia (Medal and 
Clasp). Address : Poona. 

BIEU, Tub Hon. Mr. Jean Louis, 1.0.S.( 
G.S.1* (1920). Member of Council, Bombay. 
b. 23 Nov. 1872 , m. to Ida Augusta Edwards 
(deceased). Educ,: University OoU. School, 
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London and CoH.. Oxford. Entered ] 

I.C.S. In 1803; served as Asstt. Collr. and 
Oollr. in the Bombay presidency till 1911, 
when appointed Secry. to Government, 
General Department ; Collr. ol Karachi, 
1017; Secretary to Govt., Eovenuo and 
Financial Departments, 1018. Commissioner 
in Sind, 1010-1025. Addreht: The Secre- 
tariat, Bombay. 

ftlVETT-CAENAO, JOHH CLAUDE THUEIOW. 
b, 1888. e.c. of John Thnrlow Eivett Car- 
nac, retired Dy. I. G. of Police, m. 1923, Jill, 
Lambert of New York City. Edtie. : 
Eastbourne College. Entered Indian Police, 
1900, served during War with 13th 
Bengal Lancers In Mesopotamia (M.C. and 
medals), awarded King's Police Medal, 1923, 
is Supt. of Police. United Provinoes, and 
Captain I.A.E.O. (Cavalry), Address : 
Gonda. U. P. 

RIVBTT-OAENAC, JOHN Thuelow, retired Dy 
Inspr.-General of Police, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, 2nd s, of late Charles Forhes Elvett- 
Camac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr.s, of 
Sir James Eivett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, 1838*41. 5. 1856. m. 1887 Edith 
Emily, d. of late H.H. Brownlow and has Issue 
fonr sons and one daughter. Hesidence : 
Shillong. Assam. Entered Indian Police. 1877. 
retired 1911, served In Burma campaign. 
6-71 88 ( medal), acd in Chin-Lusbal expedition 
1889-00 (clasp). 

RIYETT-CAENAC, Hebbbrt Gohdon, Second 
in Command, Eolh^ur Infantry. 6. 1892, 
3rd son of John Thurlow Rlvett- Camac, 
retired Dy. T. G. of Police, m. June 1025, 
C'Ushla, elder daughter of Lt.-Col. R. S. 
Pottinger, Resident at Kolhapur and Politi- 
cal Agent, S. M. C. States. Educ, : Bradflcld 
(k)ll. (Berks.) and E, M. C. Entered Army 
1911. Served during War on General Staff 
in Mesopotamia and as Asstt. Political 
Officer, Amara : Is Captain Indian Army and 
Asst. Resident, Kolhapur and 8. M. C. 
States. Address : Kolhapur. 

BIYINGTON, Bev. CECIL Stanbvsid ; 
KalsaM-Hind Gold Medal (1918); Mission 
Priest in Diocese of Bombay ; Supdt. of 
S.P.G. Missions In Canarose-speakiug district 
of Bombay Diocese ; Eon. Canon of St. 
Thomas. Cathedral, Bombay, b. Loudpn, 
1858. Bdue,: Bugby; Solicitors Examina- 
tion, London ; Cuddesdon College Priest, 
1879. Publications: Commentaries on the 
Psalms, St. JiUke and St. John, a Blanual 
of Tlieology, Meditations on the Gospel of 8. 
Mark (all in Marathi). Address : Betgeri- 
Gadag, Dharwar District, Bombay. 

EOBINSON, SiB Stdsbt Maddook, Kt.. Chief 
Justice, High Court, Burma (1922). b. 8 Deo. 
1S65. Educ.: Hereford Cath. 8<^., Brase- 
nose CoU., Oxford, CaUed to Bar., Middle 
Temple, 1888; Govt. Adv.ond Leg. Bern, 
to Punjab Govt., Puisne Jndg^ Ch. Court 
of L. Burma, 1908-1920 ; Chief Judge, 1920- 
1922. Addrecs : 1, ^^eeds Boad, Bangoon. 

BOUSE, Alexander Macdonald. CJ.E., 
F.C.H., Chief Engineer, Delhi, b. 14 Sep. 
1878 ; m. Jean Lois Jameson, March 1912 ; 
two 8. Educ.: St. Paul’s Sdi. ; U.I.E.C., 
Cooper’s Hill. Address : Delhi. 


ROW, Dbwan Bahadur Cokjbxvsrah Kri* 
Shna-Swami, Vak., High Court, Madras* 
b. Aug. 12, 1867. Educ, : Presy. Coll., Madras. 
tn. a grand -daughter of the late Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Row, E.C.8.I., Vukii. Madras 
High Court, 1889. Joined mvincial Judicial 
Service, 1894. Rao Bahadur in 1011. Gave 
evidence before the Public Services Com- 
mission, 1013 ; M.L.A. (nominated) ; acted 
as Judge, High Court, Madras 1921 ; retired 
ns District Judge in 1922 * rejoined the Bar : 
made Dewan Bahadur, 1022. Appeared 
in the High Court at Madras in 1923 In the 
Siicccsslcn Caee relating to the Tanjore 
Palace Estate for the Senior Prince of 
Tanjore. Address : Masthu Baug, St. George’s 
Cathedral Road, Madras. «*- 

ROW, Diwan Bahadur Raqhunatha Row 
Uamaohandra ; O.S.T., Collector of Madras, 
b. 27 September 1871. Educ, : Trivandrum 
and Presidency College, Madras. Statutory 
Civil Service, 1890-92. Transferred to Pro- 
vincial Service. Collector, Registrar, Co-op. 
Credit Societies ; Secretary to Govt, of Ma- 
dras. Address : Madras. 

BOY, Bt. Bev. Augustin, Bishop of Obimba- 
tore since 1004. b. France, 1868. Addirtss: 
Catholic Cathedral. Colmbatcve. 

ROY, The Hon. Baja Pbamada Nath of Digha- 
patia; Member, Council of State and Zamindar 
of Bengal. b.29Jan. 1878.:Edt<c.at Baj Shahye 
College and Presidency College; Member of the 
Imperial Legislative CounolL 1910-12. Ad- 
dress: Dlghapatla, Bajbarl, Dlst. Bajshahye 
or 168, Lower Circular Boad, Calcutta. 

BOY, SURENDRA Nath, Sastba Vaohaseati, 
B.A., B.L. (Calcutto Univ.); Vakil, High 
C!onrt, Calcutta, and Landholder, b. April 
1862. Educ,: St. Xavier’s College, Hindu 
School and Presidency College, (jalcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1888 ; 
Enrolled Advocate 1924. Elected Vlco-Chair- 
man of the Garden Reach Mnnlclpallty (first 
Mill Municipality tn Bengal) in 1897 ; has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900; Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation from 1895-1900; Member, 
Dlst. Board of 24 pergunnas. from 1916- 
1922; elected member, Bengal Lcgls. 
Council in January 1918 and elected to Coun- 
cil at subsequent elections ; Elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Legis. Council as 
President of High Trlbtjs Committee ; Elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Council in Fob, 1921 ; acted as Presldt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922. Intrc^uoed 
tho Bengal Primary Education Bill In the 
Bengal Legis. Connell and got it passed by 
the Connell in 1919. Pfiblio^; (1) ** A 
History of the Native States of India” ; 
Local Belf-Govemment in Bengal, Financial 
Condition of Bengal, etc. Address : Behida, 
Calcutta. 

RUNCHOIIELAL, SIR GIRIJAPRASAD CHINU- 
BHAI Madhowlal, Secoud Baronet, cr, 1918. 
b. 18 April 1906. Son of 1st Baronet and 
Sulochana, d, of Cliunilal Khushalrai; S. 

I father, 1910. «i, 30th November 1924 

I with Tanumatl, d. of Javerlal Bulakhlram 

[ Mehta of Ahmedabad. (Father was first 
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membei of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy). Heir: None. Addrees: Shan- 
tlkunj **, Shahibapc, AUmrdabad, Bombay. 

RUSHBBOOK WILLIAMS, liAlTRENOB Fke- 
DEMO. M.A.. B. Lltt. (Oxon.)1920, O.B.B., 
1020. O.B.B. (102S). Foreign Member, Pati- 
ala Cabinet, h. 10 July 1801 . tn. 1 028 Freda e. 
d, of FrtMlerIck Chance, one s. Educ. ; Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, Private Study in Paris, 
Venice, Borne. Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1012, travelled Canada and U.S.A., 
1018, Fellow of AM Souls, 1014. Attached 
General Staff, Army Headquarteis, India, 
1910. Professor of Modem Indian History, 
Allahabad University, 1015*1010. On 
special dntv with the Government of India, 
'^1018-1021 in India, England and America, 
Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H.B.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 1021*22. Secretary to 
the Indian Delegation at the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1923. Direct ‘ir of Public Informa- 
tion, Governtdent of fndia to end of 1925. 
Publication : History of the Abbey of St. 
Albans; Four Lectures on the Handling of 
Historical Material ; Students Snpplementto 
the Ain-i-Akhari ; A Sixteenth Century Em- 
pire Builder: India in 1017-18, India in 
1010, India in 1020, India in lOh-22, India 
in 1022-23, 23*24, 21-25. General Editor 
India of To-day ” and India’s Parliament, 
Volumes 1, 2, 3, scq. Addrem : Patiala. 
SABNIS, Eao Bahadur Sir R. V., £1.(1925), 
B.A., C.I.E. 6. 1 April 1857. Bduo. : llajaram 
H, S., Kolhapur ; Elphinstone Coll., Bombay. 
£nt. Educ. Dept; held offices of Huzur Ghltnls 
and Ch. Rev. Officer, Kolhapur; Diwan, 
Kolhapur State, 1808-1925. Mem. of Royal 
Soo. of Arts, East India Assoc.; Roy. Asiatic 
Soc., Bombay Br. Addreee : Kolhapur. 
SACHIN, Major H. H. Nawab Sebdeh 
Ibrahik Mohommbd Yakui-Ehan-Mubarza* 
RUT Dawaia Nasbat Juno Bahadur, 
Nawab of;A.D.C. 5. 1880, and succeeded as 
an Infant in following year. Installed May 
3007; Hon. Captain, 1000, Major, 1921. 
State has area of 40 sq. miles and popula- 
tion of 50,000; salute of 0 guns, persona] 
2 guns extra. Educ: Rajkumar Coll., &ijkote: 
Mayo Coll., Ajmer; Imp. Cadet Corps. Served 
G.E.A. in 1014-15. Addreea : Sachin, Surat. 
SADIQ HASAN. S., B.A.,Bar..at.Law and Mem- 
ber. Legis. Assembly ; President of Messrs. 
K. B. Shaikh Guliim Hussun di; Co.. Carpet 
Manufacturers, b. 1888. •Educ: Amritsar, 
Lahore and I^ondon ; President, Moslem 
League, Amritsar; Municipal Gomnilasloner 
for last 9 years ; takes active interest in 
Moslem education and Khflafat movement. 
President, Punjab and N.W.K. Province 
Post Office and It. M. B. Association. 
Addrees : Amritsar. 

BAGRADA, Rt. Bet. Emvaruel ; Vicar Apos 
tollo of Eastern Burma and Titular BIsnop 
of Trlna since 1000. 5. Lodi, 1860. Address : 
Toungoo, Burma. 

SAITID ABDUR RAHMAN, KHAN BAHADUR, 
M.L.0n Retired Dv. Commissioner, Akola 
(Beiar), 5. 1864. Educ. : St. Francis de Skie's, 
Nagpur. Supdt., Commissioner's Office, 
HoBhimgabad; Extra Asstt. Commissioner; 
Dy. Commissioner, Akola fBerar), 1910-1021 ; 


Dy. Commissioner, Ye)tmal; Per. Asstt. to 
Commissioner of Berar in 0. P. Commission ; 
Official Receiver, <Berar ; President of many 
Municipalities and district boards; Berar 
Mahomedan representative in C. P. Coimoil. 
Address : Akola. 

SAILANA, His Eiqbness Raja Saheb Bharat 

DhARM NIDHI DILFRP SlNGHJl BAHADUR OP. 
6. 18 March 1801 ; succeeded the Gadl, 14 July 
1919. w. first to the daughter of H. H. the Ma- 
h arawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
I to the daughter of the Rawat of Meja in Udai- 
pur. Educ. : Mayo College, Ajmer. Salpte 11 
guns. Address: Saiiane, C. I. 

SAKLATVALA, Nowroji Bapuji, C.I.B.(1023), 
J.P., Director, Tata Sons, Ltd. b, 10th 
Sept. 1875. m. Goolbal, d, of Mr. Hormasii S. 
Batlivala. Edius, : at St. Kavler’s College. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners* Association, 
1016 ; Employers' Delegate from India to the 
International Labour Conference, Genova, 
1021; Member, Legislative Assembly; reprraen- 
ting Bombay Millowners' Association, 1922. 
Member, Board of Trustees for the Port of 
Bombay. Address : Bombay House, Fort, 
Bombay. 

ST. JOHN, LT.-COLONBD HRNRT BIAUCHAVP, 

C.T.E., C.B.E., Agent to the Governor- General, 
Punjab States, ft. 26 Aug. 1874, m. Olive, d. 

of Colonel C. Herbert, C.8.I., 1007. Educ, : 
Sandhurst. Ent. Army, 1808. Address : 
Lahore. 

SAMALDAS, LALUBHAI, sea MEHTA. 

SAMIULLAH KHAN. M., BJl., LL.B., M.L.A., 
Pleader, ft. 1880. m. Miss Irasunnisa A Jalil 
Educ.: M.A.O. CioHege, Aligarh. Worked 
on many war committees during the war; 
Secry., Prov. Khllafat Committee, 0. P., 
1020-24 ; Secry., Anjuman High School, 
Nagpur (1023) ; Vlce-Presdt., Nagpur Muni- 
cipal Committee since 1021: one of the 
secretaries of the Silver Wedding Fund at Its 
start ; was Member, All-India Congress Com- 
mittee and the Central Khllafat Committee 
from 1921-23; non-co-operated from practice 
from 1021-23 ; at present a member of Swaraj 
party, Whip of tho Swaraj Party in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1925, and a Member of the 
Exceutivo Committee of the Anjuman High 
School Institute since 1915. Address : 
Sadar Bazar, Nagpur, C.P. 

SAMS, Hubert Arthur, C.I.E. (leiO). De- 
puty Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
April 1022. ft. 3 May 1875. m. Millicent 
Helen Langford. Educ.z St. Paul's School; 
Feterbouse, Cambridge, B. A. (1897). Entered 
1898. Punjab Commission, 1890-6007 ; 
P.M.G., 1907 ; Director of Postal Bervioes, 
M.B.F., 1917-19; Temp. Lt.-Col., R.E., 
Aug. 1917— -May 1919. Three times 
mentioned in despatches. Postmaster-Ge- 
neral, Bombay Circle, 1920-1022, Oflg. D.O., 

3 922-23 and May to November 1924, Pub- 
lication : Post Office of Judia in the Great War. 
Address : c/o IJoyds Bank, Simla. 

SAMTHAR, H. H. MAHARAJA Sir Bir Singh 
Deo, Maharaja ov, K.C.I.B. ft. 8 Nov. 
1865. S. 1890. Address: Samthar Bunde!- 
khand. 
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BADBBSSON. 8b * LiSOBUn, Kt., K.O., 
Ch. Justloe of Bengal since 1915. 5. 24 Oct. 
1868. : Eistr^ ; Harrow; Triu. Coll. 

Oamb. Called to Bar., Inner Temple, 1886 
King's OonnseL 1008: M.P. (C.) Appleby 
Div., Westmorland. i9l0>15: Kecorder of 
Wigan, 1001-15. Addmss: 7, Middleton 
Street, Calcutta. 

SANGSTER, William Peter, C.S.I., C.T.E. 
(1915), M.I.C.E., Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Works, Punjab, b. 23rd Juno 1872. m. 
Agnes Knox, d, of the late Neil Kennedy of 1 
Ayrshirt^, Scotland, Educ. Ulasrlodge 
School in Scotland and at lioyal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers IIIII. In 1891 
entered P.W.D. (Irrigation Branch, Punjab), 
India from Coopers Hill College ; Rose throiigli 
the various ranks to Chief Engineer : cons- 
tructed among numerous other Works the 
Head works of the Lower Jhclum Canal, and 
the Headworks, Main Canal and branches of 
the Upper Swat Canal, includina the Malakand 
Tunnel. Publications : Numerous depart- 
mental pamphlets and papers. Address : 
Irrigation Secretariat, Lahore, Punjab. 

SANJANA, Shaks-ul-Ulema DASTUR Darab 
Peshotan. B.A., J.r.L Senior Head 
Priest of the Parols, Bombay, b. 18 Novem- 
ber 1857. m. Bhirlnbal Bustomji B. Badahah. 
Educ: Elphinstone High School, Proprie- 
tary School, and Elphinstone College, Hon. 
Fellow and Examiner in Avesta and Pahlavl, 
Univenity of Bombay, since 1887; awarded 
Sir Jamaetji Fellowship, 1885 ; and Sir 
Jamsetji Gold Medal, 1889; Principal, Sir 
Jamaetji Zarthostl Madressa since 1800 ; 
Editor of “Pahlavl Vendldad," “Niranglstan’* 
and “ Maino-i-Kherad Editor and Trans- 
lator of “Pahlavi Kamame Ardashir,*' and 
“Pahlavl Blnkard,** of which Vol. 17 was 
wbliahed two yean ago. Has translated into 
English German woru and papers by Geiger 
Spegel and Wlndlschmanii (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford). Has preached a number of religious 
sermons and published many English and 
Gujarati essays and papers on Pars! history 
and religion and on “The Alleged Practice of 
Consanguinous Marriages in Ancient Iran ” 
and DasturTansar's letter to the “Court of 
Tabarlstan." Address: 85, Cumbalia Hill, 
Bombay. 

8ANKAEAN NAIB, SIR Chbttur, Kt. cr. 
1012; C.T.E.. 1904; B.A., B.L., Member, 
Council of State, (1925). b. 11 July 1857. 
Educ, : Madras Presidency College. High 
Court Vakil ; Govt, Pleader and Pabiie 
Prosecutor to the Govt, of Madras ; Advocste- 
Generai for some time acting, then permanent 
Judge, High Court, Madras; for many years a 
member of Madras Legis. Council ; Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress at 
Amraotl : President of the Indian Social 
Conference at Madras; President of the 
Indian Industrial Exhibition, Madras ; 
Founder and lor some time Editor, Madras 
Beview and Madras Law Journal : Member 
of Oovemor-Qenemrs Executive Council 
In India, 1916-1919; Mem. of Connell of the 
Secretary of State for India, 1919-1921. 
Address : Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 

SANT, Ma^arana 8ri Jorawarsirhji 
Baja or. b, 24 March 1881 ; 8, 1896. Address; 
Bwtrampur, Bewa Kantha. 
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SAPBn,8TB Tej BAHADUB, ]iiA.>LL.D. K,OJd,V 
(1923). b, 8 Deo. 1875. Widower. Edw,i Agra 
College, Agra. Ad voeate,^ High Court, Alla- 
habad, 1896-1920 ; Member, u.P. Leg Coun- 
cil, 1913-16; Member, Imperial Leg.Ooun- 
oll, 1916-20 ; Member, Lord Southborongh's 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selbomo's Committee 
in London, 1919 ; Member* All-India Congross 
Committee (1906-1917); Presdt., U.P. Poli- 
tical Gonfoe. , 1914; Presdt.,U.P. Social Confoe. 
(1913): Presdt., U.P. Liberal League, 1918-20; 
FeUow, Allahabad Unlv., 1910-1020 ; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Se- 
nate and Syndicate ; Law Member of the 
Govenior- General’s Executive Council, it^ 
tired (1922). Member of the Imperial Con- 
ference In London (1028) ; presided over the 
All-India Liberal Federation, Poona (1023); 
Member of tlie Reforms Enqtiiry Committee, 
1924. Pulliealions : has eontftbiited frequently 
to tlu^ press on political, social and legal topics ; 
edited the Allahabad Law JmrruU, 1904-1917. 
Address: 19, Albert Boad, Allahabad. 

SABDAB GHOU8 BAK8H KHAN BAI3ANI, 
Sir, K.0J.E., premier Chief of Sarawans. 
Baluchistan. 

SARKAB, Jadpnath, M. a. (Gold Medal), C.l. 
E.,Premcband Royehand Scholar (Mount Gold 
Medal). Hon. Member of Royal Asiatic 
Society of (Jreat Britain (1923), Indian Edu 
cutlonal Service, Professor, Patna College, 
(Bihar). 6. 10 December 1870. r». Kadam- 
binl Cliaudhuri. Educ, : I'residencv Coll., 
Calcutta. Some time Univ. Professor of 
Modern Indian History, Hindu University 
of Benarcs( 1917-19); Header in Indian History, 
Patna University (1920-22), Publications : India 
of Aurangzeb : Statistics, Topograpliy and 
Roads (1901) ; History of Aurangzeb, 5 Vols ; 
Shivaji and His Times; Mughal Administra- 
tion ; Studies in Mughal India ; Anecdotes 
of Aurangzeb ; Cimltanya ; Ills Life and 
T^ichings ; Economics of British India ; 
Edited and continued W. Irvine’s Later Mu- 
ghals, 2 Vols. Address : Patna College, Patna, 
P.O. (Bihar). 

SABIVIA, Th8 JION. Sir B. Nauasimha, b. Jan. 
1867. Educ. : Hindu Cull., Vizagapatam : 
llajainuudry Coll, and Presy. Coll., Madras. 
Subsequently teach(*r Professor, and at the 
Bar in Vizagapatam and Madras.. Law 
Member of (Governor-General’s Executive 
Council. Address, Simla. 

SABVADHIKABY, SlE DSf A PRASAD, Kt., 
C.I.E.; M.A., B.L. (Calcutta), LL.D. (Aber- 
deen), LL.D. (St. Andrews), Suilratna 
(Navadwip), Vidyaratnakar (Dacca), Vldya 
Sudhakar (Benares), Jnan Sfndhu (Purl), 
Vakil and Solicitor, Fellow, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, Benares University, and Delhi Univer- 
sity ; late Vice-Chan., Calcutta Unlv.; Mem. 
of Ckmncil of State, late member of Indian 
J.cgi8lative Assembly, and Bengal Council, 
b. 1862. m. 1883 Nagendranandini. 2 s, and 
3 d. Educ. : llamsheshwarporc, Sanskrit 
College, Hare and Howrah Schools : 
Presidency College, Calcutta. For several 
years Mem. of Mun. Corpn of Calcutta ; 

I Mem. of Imp. Lib. Commr. : Calcutta 

I Rotary Club, Lodge Anchor and Hope. 
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Traiter« linp.Maseiim;Fres.« Tmrtous literary, 
•oeial and pbiloDthroplo Bocietiea and Presi- 
dent, Calcutta Licensing Board; Calcutta Tem- 
perance Federation Anti-Smoking Society ; 
Calcutta University Corps Commit^ ; Vice- 
President, Indian Association and National 
Council of Education Sahitya Parlshat, Asiatic 
Society, National Council of Education, and 
Calcutta University Institute. Publications: 
** Notes and Extracts’* ** Three Months in 
Europe/* ** Prabash , Patra/* Addresa : 

. Prasadpur, 20, Surl Lane. Calcutta. 

SASSOON, SIR Elijob victor, 3rd Baronet, 
cr 1900, b, 80 Dec. 1881. 8. of 2od Baronet, 
and Leontine, d. of A. Levy; s, father 1924. 

. : Harrow ; Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Chairman, E. D. Sassoon & Co, Ltd., etc., 
late Capt , R.A F. Address : Bombay. 

8ASTBI, SIR Capamur Ybbratalli Eumara' 
flAMl, Et. (1024). b» July 1870. Edue. : Presy. 
and Law CoKs., Madras : B.A. (1890); D.L. 
(1803), Vakil, 1894, Judge, Small CauseF 
Court, 1005-06; Judge, Madras City Court, 
1006-12 ; District and Sessions Judge, Gan- 
iam, 1012-14 ; Member of the Bowlatt Com- 
mittee, 1018; Chairman, Labour Committee, 
1020 * Judge, Madras High Court, 1914-20; 
Member, Criminal Procedure Code Committee, 
1017. Address; Ealamui House, Madras, 
N.S. 

8A8TB.T, Thb Bt. Hor. V. S. Srinivasa, 
P.C. 1021. d. Sept. 22, 1869. Educ. : at 
Kumbakonam. Started life as a School- 
master; joined the Servants of India Society 
in 1907; succeeded the late Mr. Q. E. Go- 
khale In its Presidentship in 1915 ; Member, 
Madras liCgis. Council, 1913-16 ; elected 
from Madras Presidency to Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu during his tour in India in 1918 ; 
Member, Southborough Committee ; gave evi- 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Reform Bill, 1910 ; served on In- 
dian Railway Committee ; represented India 
at Imperial Peace Confee., 1021, and at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confee ; during the same 
year. Elected Privy (councillor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921 ; 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as tho re- 
presentative of Government of India. 1922 ; 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921. Ad- 
dress : Seivants of India Society, Bombay or 
Poona. 

SAUNDERS, COLONBt MAOAN, D.S.O., D^uty 
Director, Mllitaiy Intelligence, Army Head- 

3 Barters, India, o. 9 Nov. 1884. m. Marjory, 

. of Francis Bacon. Educ, : Malvern College ; 
R.M.A., Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field 
Artillery, 1903; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907; 

‘ Capt., 1912; Major, 1018; Bt.. Lieut. -Col., 
1019 ; Col. 1028, in India till 1914. except for 
a year in Russia; Staff C:apt.,2nd Royal Naval 
Brigade. 1914, operations in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp; Operations in Gallon 
1916, from 1st landing to evacuation ; G.S.O. 
Sin l^ypt to March 1916 ; Brig-Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917; Oper- 
ations in Mesopotamia, 1017-18 ; G.B.O. 

2 and Intelligence Officer with Major-Gen. 
Dunsterviile's Mission through N. W Persia, 
to the Caucasus, 1918; G.S.O. 1, (Caucasus 


I Section, O.H.Q. Britisfi Salouika Faroe; 1910 
(wounded, despatches four times, DB.O 
Bt. Lt.-Col.); P.S.C. Camhsrley, 1920; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1021-24 ; 
Appointed DJ>.M.I., Army Headquarters 
(1024). Address : General Staff, Army Head- 
quarters (India), Simla. 

SAVANTVADI. HiS HigHNBSS CAPTAIN Erbm 
Savant V. alias Bapusahbb Bhonskb, Raje 
Bahadur Sardesai Maharaj of. 5. Aug. 20 
1807. m. Princess Shri Lakshroi Devi of 
Baroda. Edm.: Malvern College, England. 
Served in the Great War at Mesopotamia 
from Oct. 1017 to March 1919 ; attached as 
Hon. Officer to 116th Mahrattas. Ad- 
dress : Savantvadi. 

SCOTT, Gavin. M.A., C.I.B. (1022), I.C.S. 

I Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Rangoon. 5. 10 Aug. 1876, m. Eileen Marie, 
Nolan. Educ.: Glasgow University. Joined 
I.C.S., 1809 ; posted to Burma, 20 Dec., 1800. 
Address : Kilmanie, 14, Eokine Road, Ran- 
goon. 

SEAL, Brajendeanath, M.A., Fh.D., D. Sc.; 
Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University* and 
Extra Member of (^uncll, Mysore Govern- 
ment ; George V., Prof, of Mental and Moral 
Science, Calcutta Univ., 1014-1920. b, 8 Itop. 
1864. Educ.: Gen. Assembly's Institution, 
Calcutta University: Del., (orientalist Con- 
gress, Rome, 1890 ; opened discussion at Ist 
tJniv. Races Oongiees, London, 1021: Mem,, 
Simla Committee for drawing up C»I6utta 
Univ. Reg., 1905; Chairman. Mysore Con- 
stitutional Reforms Committee, 1022-28; 
Author of New Bssa;^ in Criticism, Memoir 
on Co-efficients of Numbers; Comparative 
Study in Valshnavlsm and Cfarirtianity; 
Race Origins, etc. Address : Mysore, S. 
India. 

SELL, Rev. Canon E., £J>. (Lambeth), 
D. D. (Edln.); :&lsar-i-Eind Gold 
Medallist, b, 1880; Educ.; C.M.S. Coll; 
London. Arr. in mdia, 1865; Numerons 
publications on the history of Islam and on 
Old Testament Literature. Address : Vepery, 
Madras. 

BEN, JiTENDRANATH, M.A. ; Calcutta Univ. 
Sen. Prof, of Phy. Sc., City Ck)!!.. since 1003. 
b. 1875, m. 1890. Educ: Hindu Scb.; Presi- 
dency Coll. ; City Coll, and Sc. As8oc.,Calcutta. 
PublieatioHs : Elementary Wave Theory of 
Light and other small books. Address : 

l, Muddtin Mohnn Sen's Street, Calcutta. 

SEN, Rai Bahadur Nisi Eanta, BJL., B.L., 
M.LA., General Manager, Estate Nuzurgunj 
Pumea City, and Vakil, b, 8 March 1868. 

m. Mrs. Sen. Educ,: Dacca <I!ollege.' En- 
tered Bar In 1804 ; was Govt. Pleader np to 
1012 ; nominated member, Behar and Orissa 
Leg. Council in 1014 ; renominated In 1016, 
Elected Member, Legis. Assembly In 1021 ; 
acted for 6 months a8<!*memher> Special Tri- 
bunal during A rrah- Gaya Bakr-i-d disturban- 
ces ; was VlGe-(7hairman, Pumea Municipality* 
for 7 years ; Vice-CThainnan, Pnraea Diet. 
Board, for 12 years np to 1021 when elected 
Chairman, Pumea District Board. Address : 
Sen Villa, Pumea (Bihar). 
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8ETAI4VAD, 8IB CHIlikNLAL HARILAI., K.G.I.B. 
(192^ LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay, 
July 1806. m, Erlshuftfiiirri, d. of NurbherAm 
Bughnathdas. Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabad. 
JBdue,: Blphlnetone College, Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay ; Admitted as 
Advocate High Court ; BTember, Southborough 

' Reforms Committee, 1918 ; Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1019 ; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923. Addreti: Sctalvad Hoad, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

SETALVAD, Bao Bahadub CHirwiiAL Hari- 
LAL, C.T.E., Bar.-at-Law, formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Addresa : 
Bombay. 

SETHNA, Thb Hon. Me. Phiroze Cursetjer, 
B.A., J.P., O.B.E. (I918h Member, Council 
of State, b. 8 Oct. 1860. mnager for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chair* 
man. Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation ; Trustee, 
City of Bombay Improvement Trust ; Trustee, 
Bombay Fort Tnist. Addresa: Canada 
Building, Hornby Boad. Bombay. 

SHABl, Lal, Sib, M.A. (Punjab), 1895, B.A. 
Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.C.L. Hon. (Oxford), 
1899 ; Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford), 
1896 ; Arden Taw Scholar (Gray’s Inn.), 
1899; Honoursman of Council of Legal 
Education, 1899; Special Prizeman in 
Constitutional Law, 1899; Chief Justice, 
High Court, Lahore, b. May 1874. Edue.: 
at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balliol Coll., Oxford. 
Practised at the Bar, 1899-1913; OfTg. 
Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1918 and 191 4 ; 
Permanent Judgoi 1917 ; Judge, High Court, 
Lediore, 1919; Chief Justice, May 1920. 
Elected by Punjab Univ. to the Leg. Council 
in 1910 and 1918. Fellow and Syndic, 
Punjab University. Publieationa ; Lectures 
on Private International Law, Commentaries 
on the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. Addreaa : 
Lahore. 

SHAFI, The Hon. Mian Sir Muhammad, 
Khan Bahadur, K .C.8.1 .(1922); C.I. E. (191 6); 
D. Lltt. (Aligarh): LL.D. (Delhi); Pro- 
Chancellor, Delhi University, 1922; Presi- 
dent, Anjuman-i Hinnayat-Mslam, Lahore ; 
Legal Adviser, Bahawalpur State, b. 10 
March 1869. Edue. : Govt. College and 
Forman (Christian College, Lahore, Scholar 
and Barrister (Middle Temple); President, 
All-India Urdu Conference, 1911 ; President, 
Islamia College Committee, 1907-1919 ; Pre- 
sident, All-India Muslim League, 1918; 
Trustee, M.A.O. College, Aligarh; President, 
All-India Mahomedan Educational Conference, 
1916 ; President, High Court Bar Association, 
1917-1919 ; President, Punjab Prov. Bar 
Oonfee., 1919 ; Member, Punjab Legislative 
Oounoil and Imperial Legislative Council from 
1909-1910 ; Education Member, Government 
of India, 1919-22. Vldl-Presldent of the Exe- 
c^ive Council and Law Member, Govt, of 
India (1922-24), President, Indian Soldiers' 
Board, 1924. PiMieaHona : *' Punjab Tenancy 
Aet with notes,*’ ** Provincial Small Cause 
Courts Ad^wlth notes” and ” Law of Com- 


pensation for Improvements In British 
India**. Addreta: ” Iqbal Manzil,” Moaang 
Hoad, Lahore. 

SHAH, Hon. Sir lait.ubhai asharam, Et. 
(1020), MJL., LL.B. ; Judge of High fk}nrt., 
Bombay, sinrn 1018; Ag. Chief Justice in 
1922, 1923 and 1924. b. 1878. Edvc, ; Gujerat 
Coll., Ahmedabad; Govt. Law Sch., Bom- 
bay. Addreaa : Cumbaila Hill, Bombay. 

SHAHAB-UD-DIN CHAUDHHI. KHAN 
Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., High Court Vakil. 
Editor and Proprietor, ” Indian Cases,” 
Member, Legislative Assembly for 8 years 
and President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, 
Edw, : Government Coll, and Law Coll., La- 
hore. Started Criminal Law Journal of India;, 
in 1004 and Indian Cases in 1009. Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Committee 
in 1018 ; President of the Corporation in 1022, 
Elected member, Punjab Leg. Con cl.; re-elect- 
ed President, I.ahore Miii)idi|)al Committee, 
1924. Publieationa: The Criminal Law Journal 
of India: Indian Cases and two Punjabi poems* 
Addreaa: “ AI-Mumtaz**, 8, Durand Boad, 
Lahore. 

SHAHANI, Sahibsinq Ciiandasino, 
Principal, D.J. Sind College, Karachi, Zamin* 
darand Member, Legislative Assembly (1920)* 
b. 1869. m. Bijbi Tejumal Mansukhan* 
Edue..: Bombay and Poona. Professor, Wll* 
son College, Bombay, 1892-96; Prof., D.J» 
Sind Coll., Karachi, since 1806. Publieationa: 
Umar Khayyam ; Shah-jo-Basalo ; Sind 
Grasses. Addreaa: D.J. Sind College, Kara- 
chi. 

SHAH PU BA, Bajadhiraja Sir Kahar Sinoh, 
K.C.i.E. b. 7 Nov. 1855. 6*. Bhahpnra Gadd 
by right of Inheritance, 1870. Addftaa: 
Snahpura, Bajpntana. 

SHAKESPEAB, ALEXANDER Blake, C.I.E.; 
Merchant ; partner In firm of Begg, Sutherland 
& Co. b. 1873. Edue. : Berkhampstcad. 
Was Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
1905-12. Addreaa: C^wnpore. 

SHAMSHEB SINGH, SiR SaRDAB, SardaB 
Bahadur, K.G.I.E., G.I.E.; Gh. Min., Jlnd 
State, b. 1860. Edue. : Jnllundur and 
Hoshlarpur H. S. and Govt, (k)!!., Lahore. 
Served during Afghan War, 1870-80, with 
march from lubul to Kandahar ; Ch. Jud. of 
State High Court, 1899-1M3. Addreaa : 
Sangrnr, Jlnd State. 

SHANKABSHA8TBI, NaraSINHBHASTRI, 
Pandit Jotirmaktand, Astronomer and 
Astrologer, b, 10 Dec. 1884. m. Anna Purnabai, 
d. of Vedamurti Chendramadixit of Laxmesh- 
war, Miraj Senior. Edue. : Hosarltti, Taluka 
Uaveri, Dharwar. Compiler of the Annual 
Indian Calendar known as "Hossritti Pun- 
chang”; Publisher of the annual general 
predictions ; a nominated member of Haveri 
Tiiluka Local Board since 1022 and an elected 
member before. Publieaiiona : Annual 
Indian Calendar ; Bhamini-Dlplka in Sanskrit 
(a treatise on Astrology); Kalachondrika in 
Sanskrit (Sanhita) ; Tujak-Sara (a treatise on 
Astrology with commentary In Maratlil ; 
Dalvajna Batnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise 
on Astrology) ; and Orlha Batna Mala in 
Sanskrit (a treatise on Astronomy). A ddirua : 
Haveri, Taluka Haveri, Dharwar Diet. 
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8HABIBI,FBABair DCTt, Fh.D.(Klel). B.So. 
Lltt. Haio. (OxoaOt B.T„ Hon. M.O.L. 
(Puojftb); I.E.S.; Sen. Prof, of Mental and 
Moral Fbl). in Presidency Coll., Calcutta, since 
1012. b. 20 June 1885. Hduc. : Universities 
of Ijahoie, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and Paris. 
Del. to and Sectional Pres, at 4tti Int. Congress 
of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911 ; 
Head of liept. of Phllosonhy, since 1012, 
Calcutta Univ. Loot, in Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1012-15 ; invited to lecture in Universities of 
Geneva, Florence and Borne, 1018-14. Visited 
the U. S. A. and Canada In 1020-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop- 
kins and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 
*1 President at 6th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1024. Publications: 
Several works and articles on philosophical, 
educational, literary, religious and social 
subjects. Address : Presidency College, 
Calcutta ; c-r Bharati-Bhawan, 1, Multan 
Hoad, Lahore, 

fHEA, LlEUT.-QENEBAL SlE JOHN STUABl 
MaoKBNZIB, K.C.B. (1928); K.C.M.G. (1919); 
D.S.O. (1901) ; Adjutant-General in 
India, b, 17 Jan. 1869; m. 1902, Winifred 
Mary. d. of late William Congreve of 
Burton and Congreve. Educ. : Sedbergh, 
Sandhurst. 2nd-Lt., The Boyal Irish Begt., 
1888; Lt., 16th Lancers. 1891 ; 85th Scinde 
Horse, 1912. Served Chitral Belief Force, 
1896 (medal with clasp); South Africa, 
1600-1902 ; Queen's Medal 4 clasps. King's 
Medal 2 clasps, despatches, D.S.O., Brevet 
of Major, qualified for Staff Brevet Lt.-Col., 
1922, European War, 1914-18 (despatches 
O.B., Bt.-Col., C.M.G., K.C.M.G. Promoted 
MaJ.-Gen., for services In field, 1917; Com- 
mander Legion d* Honneur Order of Nile, 
2nd class.) Address : Simla. 

SHEFPABD, Samuel Townsend, Editor of 
The Times of India since 1923. 6. 

Bath, Jan. 1880. Edw.: Bradfleld and 
Trinity Coll., Oxford, m. 1921, Anne, d. of the 
late John Carpenter. Joined the staf! of The 
Times (London) as Secretary to the Editor in 
1902. Assistant Editor, The Times of India, 
1907-1928. Temporary Capt. In the Army, 
1917-18 ; employed on the staff of Bombay 
Brigade. Corroh ponding Member, Indian 
Historical Kecords Commission. Publioa- 
tions: Contributed to The Times History 
of the War in South Africa. " The Byculla 
Club: a historsr", ** Bombay Place-names 
and Street-names", ** A History of the Bom- 
bay Volunteer Bifles." Address : The Times 
of India, Bombay. 

SHIBBAS, Geoboe Findiat, M.A., Director, 
Labour Office, Government of Bombay, since 
1921 ; formerly Director of Statistics with the 
Govt, of India ; Member, Bombay Legis- 
lative Council; S'ellow of the University of 
Calcutta, b. Aberdeen, 16 July 1886. m. 1911, 
Amy Zara, o.d. of late George MoWatters, 
Madras Civil Service; two s. Edue,: Bobert 
Gordon's College, Aberdeen ; University 
of Aberdeen ; University Prizeman in Econo* 
mks. Professor of Dacca College, 1909 , 
on special duty under Government 61 India, 
Finance Department, 1910-18; Member, 
Goyt. of India Prices Inquiry Committee; 


in 


on special duty in ofilne of D.PJ., Bengal, 

1918- 14; Beader in Cuiiency and Finance 
in Calcutta Fniverslty, 1914; Member, 
(2k>vemment Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Co^ce, 
London, on behdlf of Govt, of India, Dec. 

1919- Feb. 1920: on special duty India Office 
in connection with League of Nations work, 
March 1920 ; attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
Longue of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Office, 
London, Labour Departments, Washington, 
Boston and New York, 1926. Hon. Fellow, 
Boyal Statistical Socty., 1920 ; Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches) ; 
T.A. Reserve Regimental List, 1921. Pub‘ 
lications : Some Aspects of Indian Commerce 
and Industry ; Indian Finance and Currency 
3rd Impression, 1920 ; Some Effects of the 
War on Gold and Silver, 1920 ; The Science 
of Public Finance, 1924 ; Taxable Capacity 
and the Burden of Taxation and Public 
Debt (1925) ; articles on finance and Indian 
trade, etc. Address : Labour Office, Old 
Custom House, Bombay. 

SHOU BRIDGE, Habbt OUVEB BABOM, 
Associate Ck>oper8 Bill and M. lust. 0. E., 
(Chartered Civil Engineer, Chief Engineer in 
Sind. 6. 19 Oct. 1872. m. E. Z. Mould. Educ. : 
Westminster School and R.I.E.C. Coopers 
Hill. Civil Engineer In the Bombay Public 
Works Department. Address : Giindlay and 
Co., London and Bombay. 

SHBADDHANAND, SWAMT. 6. at Jullunder 
Started legal practice at Jullunder; gave up 
practice and devoted himself to Arya Samajin, 
1898 ; founded " G urnkul," Hardwor, of which ® 
be was Governor till 1921 ; (^airman. 
Reception Committee of Congress, 1919 ; 
arrested in September 1922 at Guruka Bagh 
and jailed ; on release started Shuddhi and 
Bangathan movements. Address : Burn 
Borton Road, Delhi. 

SIFTON, James Datid, O.I.B. (1921), I.O.8., 

Chief Secretary to Government of Bihar 
and Orissa (1025). 6. 17 April 1878. Educ. : 
St. Paul's School and Magdalen Coll., Oxford. 
m, Harriette May Shettlo of Eye, Suffolk, 
Joined I.C.S., 1901. Served in Bengal to 
1910. Transferred to Bihar and Orissa. Sec. 
to Govt, in Financial and Municipal Dept., 
1917 ; Deputy Commissioner, Ranchi, 1923. 
Address : Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa. 

SIKKIM, Mahabaja of, H. H. Mahabaja Sir 
TASHI NAMOrAL, K.C.I.B. (1923), b, 26 Oct. 
1893 ; 8. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Nam- 
gyal, K.G.I.E. of Sikkim, m, grand daughter 
of Louchen Sholkhang (Regent of Tibet). 
Edue.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; St. Paul's Sch., 
Darjeeling. Address: The Palace, Gangtok, 
Sikkim. 

SIM, George Gall, M.A., O.I.B. (1020), Finan- 
cial Commissioner . (Railways), b. 12 Jan. 
1878, m, Margaret, d. of G. Straoben. 
Aberdeen. Edue,: King's Coll., Aberdeen 
University and Christ Church, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S., 1001 ; served in U.P. as Asstt. 
Magte. and Collr., Under-Secretary to Govt., 
Chairman, Gawnpore Municipal Board ; 
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Dy. CommISBionei* FioancJal Secieiary to 
Government, U. P., has served under the 
Government of India *elnce Jan. 1020; 
hlember: Boaid of Inland Bevenve, 1922. 
Addtut: United Service Club, Simla. 

SIMLA, ABonBiBHOP or, since 1911, Most Kbv.s 
Anselm, £. J. Ksnealt. .1864. £ntd 
Franciscan Order, 1870 ; Prlebt, 1887; 
Guardian of FranciscaiA, Cawley, Sussex, 
1800; Minister Provincial for England, 
1002 ; first Bector of the Franciscan College, 
Crowley, Oxford, 1006 ; elected life member of 
Oxford Union, 1007; Deflnltor-Qeneral re- 
presenting English-speaking provinces, 1008; 
Vlsltator* General, Irish Province, 1010. Ad- 
dr$9» : Archbishop's House, Simla £. 

SIMOHSEN, John Lionel, F.I.O., D.Sc« 
(Manch.), F.A.S.B.. E.I.H. Silver Medal, 1021. 

Prof, of Organic (Jhemistry Indian Institute 
of Soienec, Bangalore (192r)). 6. 22 Jan. 1884. 
m. 1913, Jannet Dick JHendric, M.B., ('h. B., 
L. M. Ediw. : Manchester (i. 8. and Univ. ; 
Pres. Clieni. Section Tnd. He,. (Congress, 1917 ; 
Prof, of Chom., Presidency Coll., Madras 
1910-18 ; Dy. Controller, Did. Mun. Board, 
1918-19; Forest ("hemist, 1919. 

Numerous pajiers iu the 'I’ransactioiis ol 
Chemical Society and Indian Forest Becords. 
Address : Indian Institute of Science, llanga- ■ 
lore. 

SINGH, LT.-O0 L. Bawa Jiwan, C.I.E. (1918). 
I.M.S. (retd). 6. 6 May 1803. Educ. : Govern- 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and St. 
Thomas’ Hospital Medical Schools, London. 
Joined T.M.S., 1891. Served In Military Depart- 
ment to 1896; Civil Surgeon, Meiktila, 1800; 
Secretary, I.G. Prisons, with Civil Medical 
* Administration, Burma, 1807-1899; Suixlt., 
0entral]Jai], Insein, Burma, from 1800 to 1000; 
Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assam, 1010-1012 ; Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, 
Beharand Oiissi. from 1912-1920 ; Director, 
Medical and Sanitation Departments H. E. H. 
The Nizam's Govt., 1920-23 ; and Director, 
Medical, Sanitation and Jail Depts., H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Govt., 1023-24, Address: 
Banchi, Chotanagpur. 

SINGH, Dhatt Bakhshi liAGiirnm, Bao 
BAHADITR (1912), C.i.Iil. (1925), President 
and Finance Member of State ( 'ouneil, Blinrat- 
pur, b. 1863. Educ : privately. Sardar 
holding a licroditiiry jaglr from the StJite. 
Entered Bharatpur State service at an early 
age ; promoteil a rneiuber of the (Council of 
“ Panchayat ” of Sardars in the time of 
His late Highness Maharaja .Taswant Singh 
Sahib Bahadur ; subsequently appointed 
Dhau and Guardian to the Minor Maharaja. 

Is a member of Indian Students’ Advisory 
Committee for Kujputana and Ajmer 
Merwara. Address : Bharatpur. 

SINGH, Gata Pbasad, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., 
Pleader, Muzaffarpur. Educ. : Muzaffarpur 
and Calcutta. Was a sub* deputy magistrate 
and collector for a few wars but resigned sub- 
sequently ; now practifflng as a pleader ; was 
a member of the Muzzafarpur Municipal Board 
of the Sudder Hospital Committe; and of 
the Behar Advisory Commltttee on Excise. 
Pvblicatton: " Pictorial Kashmir.” Address: 
Mazaffarpnr<Bihar). 


SINGH, Sabdab Gulab, M.L.A., Managing 
Director, Punjab Zamlndars' Bank, Ltd., 
Lyallpur, and Landlord. b» March 1866. 
m. d, of Dr. Sardar Jawidiir Singh Belt of 
Lyallpur. Edue.: Government Coil., Lahore. 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandeman High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years; Member, Lymlpur and 
Queita Municipalities and Dist. Board, Lyall- 
pur, and Pres, of several co-omratlve credit 
societies and associations and mooted as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1920, and re- 
elected in 1023. Hon. Magte., Lyallpur, for 0 
years. Address: Bhawana Bazar, Lyallpur, 
ninjab. 

SINGH, Raja Sdrj Baksh, O.B.B. (1910), 
Tahiqdar of Oudh, 6. 15 Sept.1868. m. gran<^ 
daughter of Raja G angaram Shah of Khalri^ 
garh (Oudh). Edtic. : at Sitapur and Lucknow, 
Hon. MunsifT ; Vice-President, Britisli Indian 
AsHocn. of Taluqdars of Oudh. Member, 
first Leg. Assembly, Pt^lication : “A 
Tiiluqdar of the Old School ” by ” fleliodoms” 
and "Arbitration.” Address: Kamalpur 
P. 0., Sitapur Dist. (U.P.). 

SINGH, THB HON. SIBDAB JOGXNPBA, Member 
of CouDcil of State. Tainqdar, Aira Estate, 
Khcrl District, b. 25 May 1877. m. Winifred 
May of Donoghon. Countrlbutes to several 
papers in Did la and England,. Has been 
Homo Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of 
the Punjab Univ. ; Presdt. of Sikh. Educ ; 
(-onfcc., served on Indian Sugar Committee; 
Member, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commls- 
fiion ; Editor of East and lFc«L Publication : 
Nurjehan ; Nasrln, Life of B. M. Malabarl. 
Address : Aira Holme, Simla (Fast.) 

SINGH, Evnwab Mahabaj, M.A.(pxford),Bar 
at-Law. C.I.B., Deputy Commissioner. 
Bahraich (1923). 5. 17 May 1878. m. to Miu 
Maya Das, d, of the late Ral Bahadur Maya 
Das of Perozpur (Punjab). Edue,: Harrow 
Ball. Coll., Oxford; Bar .-at-Law, Middle 
Temple, 1902. Ent. Prov., C.S.UJP. as Dy, 
Coll., 1904 ; Sen. Asst. Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Dept, of Education, 1915 ; Mag. and Goilr. 
of Hamlrpur, U.P., 1017 ; Dy. Commissioner 
and Collector, U.P., 1917-19 ; Secry. to U.P. 

G ovt., 1010 ; Dy. Secretary, G ovt. of India, 
Education Dept., 1020-23. Publieaiiom : 
Annual Report on Co-operative Credit Socie- 
ties in the U.P., 1908-1909 ; and various con- 
tributions to the press. Address : The Manor, 
Simla. 

SINGH, Bib Ramrshab, G.O.T.E., K.B.B, 
D.Litt.,Mal)arajadhiraja of Darbhanga; Mem., 
Exc. Council, Bihar and Orissa, since 1012 ; 
Mem. of Imp. Connell, 1890-1900,5.10 Jau.lSOO. 
'J'wlce married; two s. one d, b, Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Lakshmeshwar Singh, G.O.I.B.; 
made hereditary Maharaja Bahadur, 1907, 
hereditary Mabarajadhlraja, 1920. Educ,: 
Queen’s Coll., Benares ; ^vately; Llfe-Pres., 
Behai Landholders Assoc., Maithel Mahasabtau. 
Bharat Dbarroa Mahamandal and also Pres., 
Hindu Univ. Soc., Behar Panchayat Aisoc.,8tc. 

A member of the Indian Perfiee Commission 
and of Indian Famine Trust ; Pres., Prince of 
Wales Reception Committee for Bengal, 
1005: Indian Industrial Oonferenoe, 1008; 
Religions Convention held at Calcutta, 1910 
and Allahabad, 1011 ; All-India Hindu Con.* 
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ferenoe, April 1015. AlMndla Landholders’ 
Asioai. and Bengal Landholders* Assocn.. 

ember. Council ol State, since 1920. Addrea : 
Darbhanga. 

STKQH, Col. Mahabaj, Sri Sir Bhairus 
Bahadpr, K.C.S.I., A.D.C.; Vice* Pres, 
of State Council, b. 1879 ; e. of Mahara] Sri 
]^et Slnghji and e, of H. H. the Maharaja 
of Bikaner. JSdve,: Mayo Col., Ajmer. 
Addrei$ Bikaner. 

SINGH, Tbb Hon. Baja Sir Rampal, K.C.I. 
(1016), Member, Council of State; Taluqda 
5. 7 Aug. 1867. m. niece of Thakur Jagamohan 
Singh, late Taluqdar of Dhanawan Estat e in 
G onda DM. Educ» : at Bae Baieili Hl^ School 
and MJl.O. College, Aligarh. President-elect 
of the second U. P. Social Conference held in 
Lucknow in 1908 and of All-India Social Con> 
ference In 1910 ; presided over 6th All-India 
Hindu Conference at Delhi In 1918 ; elected 
President, B.aitish Indian Association of Oudh, 
in 1921 and was re-elected in 1024. Was 
Fellow of Allahabad TJniv. until 1009 and is 
Secretary of Eshattriya College, Lucknow ; 
Member of the Executive Committee of tlie 
Lucknow University and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares. President of 
the Trust for the Bhadri Estate and of the 
Board of Directors of Mahaluxmi Sugar Cor- 
poration, Lucknow, also Director of the 
Allahabad Bank. Publicaiions : Pamphlets 
entitled ‘*Taluqdars and the British Indian 
Association** (1017), and “Taluqdars and the 
Amendment of Oudh Bent Law (1921): and 
contributions to the press on social, political 
and religious topics.** Address : Eurri Sudauli 
Baj, DM. Bae Bareili, Oudh. 

SINGH, Prinor Victor D. see Dulccp Singh. 

8INHA, Brobar Baohuhir ; Zamindor and 
Jagirdar. Edue, Government College, Jub- 
buTpore. Hon. Magte., 2nd Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of the C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zamlndars for two 
terms ; elected Member, Legislative Assembly 
on behalf of C.P. Zamlndars. Publications : 
Hindi Shastra Siddhanta Sar. Address: Jub- j 

. bulporo. ! 

SINHA, Edmar Ganganasp, M.A. (1921); 
M.L.A., Hon. Research Scholar of the Calcutta 
University, Proprietor, Srinagar Raj. b. 24 
Sept. 1898. Educ. : at Monghyr Zilla School 
(1907-10) ; Pumea Zilla School, Presidency 
College (Calcutta) ; Government Sanskrit Coll., 
Calcutta; and Post-Graduate Department, 

, Calcutta University. Elected to the Boyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1921; Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1922, 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 1924 and 
to the Fellowship of the Royal Society for 
the encouragement of arts, manufacture 
and commerce, etc., in 1923 ; a commissioner 
of the Purnea Municipality and a member 
of the Pnrnea DMrict Board and President 
of the Social and Religious Department of 
the Maithil Sammelana ; one of the founders 
of the Nationalist Party In the Legislative 
Assembly. President of the Pumea Hindu 
Babha; Member of the Executive Committee 
of the All-India Hindu Sabha. PtUdicatums ; 
**The Place of Videha in the Ancient and 
the Hedlmval India *' (read in the Second 


Oriental Conference) ; o*' A Note on the Jan- 
gala Desa**; and **Discoverv of Bengali 
Dramas in Nepali* (publMed in the Jonrnal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal); **IsDha- 
mat religion Buddhism ? ** and ** On some 
Maithili dramas of the 17th and 18th 
C!enturieB, joint editor of the typical selec- 
tions from Maithili proposed to be pnhlished 
by the Calcutta University and author of 
several works under preparation. Address : 
** Srinagar Darbar,** P. O. Srinagar, DM. 
Pumea, (Bihar). 

SINHA, the Hon. Lala Sttrebir, Land- 

I lord and Jagirdar. 5. 5 Jan. 1868. Educ, 
Agra College. Member, U. P. Legislative 
Council, from 1909-1020 when elected to the 
Council of State from the four Northern 
Divisions of the Agra Province ; Hon. Secry., 
U.P. ZamindaiB* Association; President, Ris- 
hikul Asram and Ayurvedic College, Hardwar. 
Member (1) Indian Central (k>tton Commit- 
tee, (2) Advisory Committee in the Agricnl- 
tnre and Rev. Dept., Govt, of India, (8) 
Board of Agriculture, U.P., (4) Board of 

j Management, Agrionltural College, Gawnpore, 
(5) President, Edward High School Muxaffar- 

j nagar, and (6) Member. Hardwar Improvr- 

I ment Committee. (7) Government Experi- 
mental Agricultural Farm, Muzaffamagar, 
Director of the Muzaffamagar Bank. Ltd., 
Ex-Gcneral Secretary. All-India Hindu Sabha 
and Ex-Honorary Secretary, Meerut College. 

Member, U P. Cattle Brec ding Committee, 
Publications: Translation of the "Gita** and 
Yoga Patanjali” in Hindi. Address: 
** Auandbhuwau,’* Muzaffamagar, U.P. 

SINHA, Narendra Prasanna, Major, I.M.S., 
retired *, Consulting Physician ; Mem., Advi- 
sory Council, India Office, b. 30 Sept. 1858. 
Educ.: Calcutta; Univ. Coll. > London. Ent. 
I.M.S.. 1886 ; retired 1905. 

SINHA, Ter Hon. Mb. Saohohidananda, 
Barrister, Member, Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa, 1921 ; also President of Legislative 
Council 1921-22. 5. 10 Nov. 1871, m. the late 
Srimati, Radhika, d. of the late Mr. Sewa 
Ram, of Lahore. Educ. ; Patna College and 
City College, Calcutta. Colled to the Bar 
(Middle Temple), 1893 ; Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court, 1898 : Allahabad High Court, 
1896; Patna High Court, 1916. Founded and 
since edited The Hindustan Review, 1809-1921. 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1020, 
also elected its first Deputy President, Feb. 
1021. Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Radhika Institute in memory of 
his wife, whidi building contains, besides 
the largest public hall in Patna, the Saftdichi- 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid collection 
of classical and current works in English. 
Publication ; ** The Partition of Ben^ 

or the Separation of Behar.** Address: 
Patna, Behar and 7, Elgin Road, Allahabad. 

SINHA, SATYENDRA PRASANNA, FIRST 
Baron, P. C., E. C. ; raised to Peerage (Ist 
Indian), E.O.S.I. (1021). b. 1864. JMiie.; 
Bltlboom ZUla Soh. ; Preaideney Ooll., 
Calcutta ; Llneoln*s Inn ; called to Bar, 1886 ; 
Banister, Calcutta H. 0. ; Standing Connael, 
Govt, of India, 1908 ; Adr. Gen.^ Bengal, 
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1907-9 and 1916-f7 ; Law Member, Viceroy's SLOGOOK, VEA901S HAMUIL Aijbbd, CJM. 
BxeoutiTe Oonncil, 1909-10 ; Member, Bengid Jidue,: Marlborowjlh • Trinity GoU.,OxfilM» 

ExeontiYe Connell, 10]¥-18; Bepiesentative of Knt.I.O.S., 1889; served Madras and O.V.* 

India in Imp. War. Confoe. 1917 and in 1918 ; Gh. See. to Gh* Commsr. 1900 ; liiS]>r.pQenl« 

Freeman of Gity of London, 1917; App. of POlioe* G. P., 1908-14 ; So. d1lt>% uovt.^ 

King’s Counsel, 1018 ; Member of the Privy India, Home Dept., 1914-10; Cb. See. to Cn. 

Council L910 ; Bepresentative of India at Gommsr., C. P. and Addl. Mem., Imp. Leg. 

Peace Gonfeienoe. under -Secretary of State Gounoll. Address : Bagpiir. 


smmh. snauBT mobcbhw. a*. <uss,) 
Orissa, 1921-22 . Address . Calcutta. 0 1 President. CounoU of State 

[BHOOE. Lubut.-Col. H. H. Mahabaja 8a (Dec. 1924) b, Dec. 28, 1878. iBdiie..' Blundell's 


Orissa. 1921-22 ; Address : Calcutta. 

SIBHOOE, LauT.-Coi. H. H. Mahabaja 8a « “ « n— . 

Amah Pbakash Bahapub. K.G.S.I., K.C.l.B. School, Tiverton, Sidney, Sussex ColL, Gem- 
6.26 Jan. 1888. m. d. of tbelate His Excellency bridge. I.C.B., 1897. Auist. Commr. to U.P . 
Maharaja Deb Shamsher Jung, Bana Bahadur Dlst. and Sessions Ju^e, 1008; AML 8e^ 
ex-Prime Minister of Nepal In 1910. Edue.: to U.P. Govt., 1914; Dy. Sec. to G^. of 
under European and Indian Private tutors. India, 1916; Joint Sec., 19W. 8ecriWMjg> 
Address; slrmror, Naban. State, 1021-28. Boo. to Govs. 

India, Leg. Dept., and Secretary, Leg. 
81BOHI, H. H. Mahaeaja Dhoaj, Maharao Assembly, 1921-24. Address ; Simla or 
Sabpp Bam Sinoh Bahadub. 6. Sept. 27, Delhi. 

1888. s. to the gadl, April 29, 1920. Ad- aurrrniT an. nv...w.a i^in \t t\ 

* Strnhi SMITH, 8a TBOMAB, KT. (1021), V. D. (1014|, 

dress . Slrohl, Bajputana. Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgliuii) 


dress ; Sirohi, Bajputana. 

SITAMAU. H. H. STB Baja Bah Siboh. BAJA (1019^. Managing Director, Mnir Mills Co.> 

OS, K.C.I.E. 6. 1880 ; descended from Rathot Ltd., Cawnpore. 6. 28 Ang. 1876. m. Blele 

House of Eaohi Baroda. m. thrice. Edue.: Maud. d. of Sir Henry LCdgard to 1907 ; 2 t. 

Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 1 d. Member of the Hunter Commtttee oM 

and keen student of science and ancient and Punjab disorders, 1919. Pieedt.. Upper 

modern philosophy, is entitled to a salute of India Chamber ot Commerce, 1918-1921 ; 

11 gnns. S, by selection by Govt, of India Member, U. P. Leg. CounoU, 1918-26 ; Frilow 

In default of direct issue, 1900. Address; of Allahabad University, 1918-22; Gota** 

Bamnivas Palace, Sitaman, G.I. mandant, 16th Cawnpore BJflei, 1918-22* 

BIVAGNANAM PiLlAl, THE HON. Dbwan Westfield, . 

BAHADUR TlNNBVBLLY NXLLAIAPPA, B.A., SOBABJI, COBNHLIA ; EsiSar-i-HlOd Gold ISt 


Minister of Development, Madras. 6. 1 April 
1861. Edue.: Mhdras Christian College. 
Service under Government ; Retired as Dy. 
Collector; President, Diet. Board, Tinne- 
velly, 1920-1923. Addreht : “ The H ermitage." 
Mylapore, Madias. 

BIVASWAMI AYYAB, Sib P. S., K.C.S.I., 1915. 
U.8.I. (1912); C.I,B. (1W8). M.L.A., 

Retd. Member, Executive Council, Madras; 
6. 7 Feb. 1864. m. no c. Edue. : 

8. P. G. College, Tanjore; Government 
CoUege, Kumbakonam ; Presidency Col- 
lege, and Law College, Madras ; 

Hign Court Vakil, 1886; Asstt. Professor, 
Law College, Madras, 1898-99 ; Joint Editor, 
Madras Law Journal, 1898-1907 ; first Indian 
Bepresentative of the University of Madras 


class medal (1909). Legal Advleer to Fur* 
dohnlshins, Court of Wards, BenmU, Behar 
and Orissa, and Assam, and Counlttog 
Counsel. Edue*: SomervUle Coll., Oxford; 
Lee and Pembertons, Lincoln's Inn FieMSt 
London ; Bachelor of Civil Law Examination 
Oxford, 1893; obtained special privileges, 
Lincoln's Inn, London, 1908 ; propoandea to 


1902 scheme to India Oflloe for connecting 
Woman Counsel with Prov. Exec. Govts, ol 
India; in 1904 app. by Govt, of Bengal 
to position she now bolds. PifMCeofions : 
Sun-BabisM 0904); Bstavsa Cta TwOlakie 
(1908 ); The Purdatmhin (1916) ; Bnn-l^les 
t2nd Series Illustrated) 1920; oontributloiis 
to the Nineteenth Centwnr, Wettmineter Oatetie, 
The Tknee and other newspapers and Mgga* 
sines. Addreee : Board of Revenue, Caknim, 


M07 • ^ber SPENCB, Sir EEawAlD Abthto, K*., H, 

Ohaoodlor. Unlvenlty ol UiAdiu, 1916-18; 

VlM-Chanfiellorof Benares Hindu Unlversitv. India Feb. 1901 . Ll^t., BomMy 


ecntlve Connell, Madras, 1912-17 ; Vloe- 
Chancellor, University of Madras, 1916-18; 
Vioe-Chanoellorof Benares Hindu University, 
1918-19. Elected *f6 the Indian Legislative 
Assembly by the districts ol Tanjore and 
Triobinopoly, 1920 ; President of the Second 
Session of the National Liberal Federation at 
Calcutta, 1910 ; Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Season of the Assem- 
bly of tae League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 ; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Addreee : Sudbaima, 
Edward Elliot Boyd, Mylapore, Madias. 

SKEEN, LauT.-GENKEAL Sir Andrew, K.C.B. 
(1925), K.C.I.B. (1920), C.M.G. (1916). 
Chief of the General Stan, India. 6. 20 Jan. 
1878. Addreee: Army Headquarters, 
Delhi apd Simla. 

27 


Light Horse; Hon. Secretary, Boml^ Na- 
tural History Society and Peebey Phlpeon 
Sanitarium, Nasik ; Hon. Treasurer, Bombay 
Education Society; Vlce-Preedt., Bombay 
B. P. Boy Scouts Association; Dy. Diet. 
Grand Master Masons E. G., Bombay Dlst.: 
Grand Mark Master, E. C., Bombay; was 
member Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921- 
1923; Editor, Journal of Natural History 
Society. Addreee : Byculla Club, Bombay. 

SPENCER, Hon. JvraiOB 81 b Cbabuhi 
GORDON, Kt. (1925). 1.0Ai., Bar^t-Law, 
Puisne Judge of Madras High Court, elnee 
1914 Officiated thrice as Chief Justice. 6. 
28 Feb. 1869. m. Edith Ma^, 3 rd d. of Brig, 
General H. P. Pearson, C. B. Edue, : Mari*. 
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Jborongh ; Keble Coll., Oxford ; Lincoln’s Tnn. 

1.0.8. 1888 : Address : Butland Gate, 
'^ungumbaukuiu, Madras. 

SB1K1VA8A BAO, BAi Bahabub Patbi Yen- 
lUTA, BJL„ B.L., High Court YakU, Guntur, 
and Member^ Legls. Assembly, b. 1877- 
m. to d, of Bao Bahadur Baru Bamanarsa 
Pantulu Garu. Educ,: Town High School and 
B'oble College, Masullpatam, and Christian Coll, 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cooanada Bar, 
1908, and Guntur Bar in 1906. Yice-Piesident, 
Guntur Diet. Board, for 0 years ; was Municipal 
OouncUlor for some years: was member, 
B^l it n a Hood ' Committee ; Secretary of the 
First Bt. Congress Committee. Address: 
C:iitur. 

STAKBLBY, Alfbed Wiluam Evans. Associ- 
ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Council 
Of the Bistitution of Engineers (India) ; Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, P. W. B., Bikaner 
State. h.S0 Hov.I86d. m. Una. d. of H. F. B. 
Bonington, IX1.S. (retd). Edue,: Boyal 
Odlege of Mauritius and then at Boyal 
fodian Englneerl:^ Coll., Coopers Hill. 
Joined P. Vf. B.in U.P., Irrigation Branch, as 
Asstt. Engineer in 1891: Construction of 
Gangao Bam, Upper E. J. Canal in 1896 ; 
services lent to Benares Municipality in 1896 
as Besident Engineer for construction of 
drainage and sewerage and water-works. 
Promoted Ex. Engineer in 1899; services 
lent to Bikaner State, 1903-06, during whidi 
several irrigation schemes, water works and 
oeotral electric power station were designed 
and constructed; also originated the investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the North 
tradts of the State from the Sutlej river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the water in the Sutlej Yalley Project now 
under construction ; Sanitary Engr. to Govt., 

U .P. in 1908 and 1909. Promoted to Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1912, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Government, 
P, W. B., Irrigation Branch, U.P.in 1918 and 
retired in 1921. PtMications : Papers on 
**8nbsoU Percolation** and **Elood Absorp- 
tion of Beservoirs** in the Journal of the 
lii^tutlon of Engteeers (India), Yol. U. 
Address: Bikaner, Bajputana. 

STEIN, Bib AUBXL, E.C.I.E., Ph.B., B. Litt. 
(Hon. Oxon.), B. So. (Hon. Camb.), B. O.L. 
(Hon. Punjab); Fellow, Brit. Acad., Corres- 
pradent del* iostitut de France, Gold Meda- 
llist, B. Geogr. Soc. etc.; Indian Archasological 
Survey, Officer on special duty, b, Budapest, 

26 Nov. 1862. Edue,l Budapest and Bresden ; 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
Eugland, 1888-99 ; Principal, Oriental College 
and Begistrar, Punjab University; app. to 
1. E. 8. as Prin. of Calcutta Madraseh, 1899. 
Inspector-General of Education, N. W. P. 
and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out ar^seologi- 
cal explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and In C. Asia and W. 
dUna, 1906-08; transferred to Archaeological 
Survey, 1909; carried out geographical and 
Mcbaeologlcal explorations in 0. Asia and 
Benia, 1918-16. PsMicatUms : Ealhana’s 
XJkremUs of the Etnpt of Eashmir ; Sanskrit 
,t«xt. 1892, ttans. with commentary, 2 vols.. 
1900: Sofid-btiried Btcifts of Ehotan, 1903; 
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Aneisnt Khctan, 1908 (2*^ vols,); Euins of 
Dssert Cathao, 1912 h vols.); Seeiodia, 1921 
(6 vols.); The Thomind Buddhas ; Memoir 
on Mupe of Chinese TurkUtan and Eaneu 
(2 vols.), and numerous papers on Indian 
and Central Asian Archieology and Geography. 
Address: Srinagar; E. 1. United Service 
Club, London. 

STEVENS, Lt.-COL. GBOIL BOBEBT, lALS., 
M.B., B.S., Lond., F.B.C.S., Eng., Prof, 
of Clinical and Operative Surgery, Medical 
Coll., Calcutta. 6. 14 Mar. 1867. Edue,; 
Malvern Univ. Coll., London ; St. Bartholo- 
mew's. Address : 5, Middleton Street, Calcutta, 

bTlLL, Crablus, CJ.E.; Indigo Planter, b. 
1849. Eduo, : privately. Address : Sathi 
Factory, Ohumps^un. 

STOKES. HOPKtOUN GABBIBI, C.I.E,; B.A. 
m. Alice Henrietta, d. of the l&te Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Bart., Beer. 1022. 1st Member, 
Madras Board of Bevenue, 1025 ; By. Sec., 
Govt, of India, Home Bept., 1903-11 ; Fin. 
Bept., 1911-13 ; Fin. Mem., Imp. Belhi Com- 
mittee, 1913-15 ; Priv. Sec. to G ovr. of Madras, 
i9l5. ; Pol. Ag., Bangonapally, Madras; 
Secry. to Madras Govt., Local and Municipal 
Bept., 1918-19 ; Administrative Adviser, 
Klagenfurt Plebiscite Commission, 1920 ; 
Member, Board of Bevenue, Madras. 1921 ; 
Secry. to Madras Govt., Bevelopment Bept. 
1922 ; 8rd Member, Board of Bevenue, 
Madras, 1924. Educ. : Clifton ; Oriel Chll., 
Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1896. Address : c /o Blnny 
& Co., MadrRS. 

STONEY, Edwabd Waileb, CJ.B., M.E., 
MJ.C.E.; M.lnst.C.B.; late Cb. Eng. of 
Madias By. (retired), 1904 ; 4th s, of late T.G. 
Stoney, J.P., of Kyle Park and ATrauhill, Co. 
Tipperary, Ireland ; m. 1876 ; Scholar, Gold 
Medallist and M.B., Queen’s University, 
Ireland; Fellow, Madras Univeisity. 
cations ; various engineering papers. Address: 
The Gables, Coonoor. 

8TUABT, The Hon. Mb. Justiob Louis, C.I.E., 
I.C.B.; Puisne Judge, High Court, Allahabad, 
since 1922. b, 12 March 1870. Edue.: 
Charterhouse; Balllol Coll., Oxford, Ent.I.C.S., 
1891 ; Jud. Sec. to Govt, and nom. as Mem. 
of U.P.(k>uncll, 1910-12. Lt. -Col. Commanding 
Allahabad Auxllliary Force. Address: 
Allahabad. 

STUABT, Cafe. Mubbat, B.So. (Blrm.), Ph. 
B. (Lond.), B.8c. (Lond.L F.G.S., F.O.8., M. 
Inst. P.T. Consulting Geologist. 6. 6 Nov. 
1882. Edue.: King Edward’s H.S. Birming- 
ham and Birmingham Univ., Attached Waxl- 
rlstan Exp^ition, 1919-21; attached Mahsud 
Expedition, 1919-20 (mentioned despatches), 
British War Medal 1914-18 and India Gener^ 
Service medal with two clasps. Betired with 
rank of Captain, 1920;1.E.S., as Prof, of 
Geol., Presidency Coll., Madras, 1911-14. 
Prof, of Geology In Poona Coll, of Engineer- 
ing in addition toother duties 1916-17 ; Ag. 
Superintendent, Madras Gcf/emment Museum 
and Ac. Bir., Madras Govt. Marine Aqwrlnn, 
1912; Univ., Lecturer in the Madras Univer- 
sity, 1913-14. Geo. Survey of India, 1907- 
1921. Address.* Milestones, 7th Miie,Frome 
Boad, Bangoon, Burma, and Boyal SMieties 
Club, London t 
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8TUABI-WILUAM8, 8TDraT0H»Llt8, UJL. 
(Cantab) ; B.A.fLondon). Chairman, Calontta 
Port Oommissionen. b. 9 May 187ff ; m. Feb. 
1903, Elizabeth Mae;^ Stuart ; 3 sous, Bdw,: 
Kinffswood Sch. Bath Unlv. Ck>n.. Aberyst- 
wyth and Trinity. College, Cambridge, 
Private See. to Sir Edward Holden, 1900 : 
Junior Sec. to Agent, E. L By.. 1900-03 ; By. 
Sec. to Agent, E. 1. B., 1903-06 : Secy, to 
Agent, E. I. B., 1006-14 ; Sec., Port Commls- 
Bioners, Calcutta, 1014-16; Vice-Chairman, 

^ 1016. By, Chairman, 1021 ; Chairman, since 
Novr. 1022. PiMieaiion»: The Economics of 
Bail way Transport, 1000 ; Article on Indian 
railways in Modem Bailway Practice, 1018. 
History of the Port of Calcutta, 1870-1020. 
Adireu : Port Commissioners* House, 
Calcutta. 

SUBBAHMAKTAM, BAO Bahadttb CalaQA 
SnNi>ARA7YA, B.A., B.L., Landowner. b. 
Nov. 1862. Educ : Eumbakonam and Mad- 
ras Presidency Coljeges. Practised as Vakil 
at Bellary; Chairman, Bellory Municipality, 
1004*10; Vice-President, District Board, 
Bellary, 1011-1918 : Member, Liberal League, 
Madras ; has taken interest in co-operative 
work and social and political movements ; 
elected to the LegislaHve Assembly, 1020. 
Apptd. President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates 
Mayavarom Town in 1923. Publications : 
Pamphlets on Bubonic Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Address : 
Mayavaram, 8. India. 

SIIHR.AWARDY, TiiK Hon. Mr. .Tustick 
y4AHHAlJUK Bauim Zahid, M.A., B.L., Bai- 
at-Law, Judge, Calcutta High (V)urt. b. 
1870. Edwe : Dacca and Calcutta. Address: 
3, Wellesley 1st Lane, Calcutta. 

SUKHDEO PRASAD, SIR, B.A., Rao Bahadur 
(1806); Gold Kaisar-I-HInd Medal (1901): 
C.I.E,, 1902; Kt. Bachelor (1922). Politi- 
cal Judicial and Finance Member, State 
Council, b. March 1862. m. Mofaanji, d. of 
Prannnth Hukkoo. Educ. : at Agra College. 
Deputy Supdt., Settlement, Ambala, 1886 ; 
Judicial Secretary, Marwar, 1886 ; Member of 
Council 1887 ; Senior Member, 1901, Minister, 
1908; Udaipur Minister, 1914-18; Political 
and Judicial Member, Regency Council, 
1922-2S, Officiated as its Vice- President, 
1920. Is Sardar of tlrst rank with Indicia] 
powers. Holds 8 villages in jaglr of an annual 
rental of Rs. 25,000. Publicdtiom : Famine 
Report, 1899-1900; Origin of the Rathores; 
Agricultural Indebtedness. Addras : Sukh 
Ashram, .Todhpur, Rajputunn. 

8 UEHIA, Db. Nadibshaw H. E., L.M. & 8. 
(1888). L.V.Sc.(Spl.), r.R.S.I.(Lond).. Mun. 
Oounclllor (1901), J.P. (1911), Hon. Presy. 
Magte. (1018) ; Del., the Pars! Chief Matri- 
monial Court (lOlbj ; Member, Schools Com- 
mittee (1016-1022); Member of the Committee, 
the Punchayat of the Sir J. J. Pars! Benevo- 
lent Institute (1921) ; Member, Government 
Advisory Committee, re liquor licenses for 
A Ward (1908) ; as Corporation representative 
(a) on Ex. Committee of King George V 
Anti-Tuberculosis League (1918) ; (b) on 
Bz. Committee of Anti-Venereal League 
(1919 ; (e) on the question of Tobacco Act IV 
of 1857 (1928) ; (d) on the question of Medical 


Relief in the City (1024) ; (e) on the qneilioii 
of the extension of the worli Sewife Out- 
fail (1024) ; Member, Prince of Wales Muienm 
'J'rust Board (1920-22); Member, Bovelop- 
mont Committee (1921); Member, G. I. P. 
Railway Advisory Committee, 1924; Physl- 
rlrui and Sanitarian . b. 20 Moy 1860. married. 
Educ.: Graduate, Bombay Univ., 1888; Unly. 
Medi. Ezamr., Bombay Univ., 180^ Lecturer 
In Anatomy and Physiology. Qovt.Vety. OoU., 
1886-1890; Con. Vety. Surgeon; Assist. 
Surgn.,Indlan M. Service, 1884-90; Med. OAoer 
in charge of H. H. ez-Elng Theebaiw of 
Burma and Suite and Ag. Civil 8urgn:, .Eat- 
nagiri (1886); Mem., Standing Comimttee, 
Bombay Mun. Corpn. (1911 to 1918), PiA- 
lieations : Persian Translation of JR8gp*8 
Fables, Pickings from the Avesta, Juddinwi- 
troversy, Comparative Anatomy of the Domes- 
ticated (Quadrupeds, and Notes (minutes, etc.) 
on various Municipal Matters, the Municipal 
Act and law of Public Meetings. Address: 
Sukhla Buildings, CowasJPPatel Street, Bom- 
bay. 

SULTAN AHMAD KHAN, SiBDAR SAHIBZADA. 
MuNTAZi\f-Ui)-DAUl<A, C.I.E. C1924), M.A., 
LL.M. (Cantab), Barrlster-at-Law, son of 
Initiaz-Ud daula Nawab Ghulam Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur Ahmadi ; Appeal Member since 
1918. b. 1869. m. 1912, Lucy Pelllng Hall, 
of Bristol. Edue : at the Aligarh Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental College and Clirist’s College, 
Cambridge (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, London, April 1894; B.A., LL.B. 
June, 1894, M.A., and LL.M., 1909); was 
Chief Justice, Gwalior State, 1906-9, Law 
Member of Council, 1909-12, Finance Member, 
1912-16, and Army Member, 1917 ; a Memb^ 
of the Hunter Committee to inquire into causes 
of Disturbances In Delhi, Punjao, and Bombay, 
1919-20. A ddms ; Gwalior, India. 

SURAJ SINGH, Captain Bahapub, I.GM., 
Marshal of the Legislative Assembly, b. 10 
Feb. 1878. m. Ratankour. Educ. : under pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1898 as a 
private soldier ; served in Somaliland 1908-04 ; 

I mentioned for good service ; Viceroy's Oom- 
niisslon 1907 ; served as Indian Staff Officer 

I of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 and 

I 1919-21; served on the staff of General M. 
F. Remington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry (Jorps in France 1914-16, France to 
1918, Egypt and Palestine to 1919; Affthau 
War 1019 ; retired on amalgamation of the 
Forces iu 1921 ; granted hon. rank of Captain 
1928 ; apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly 1921 . Publications : Ehlalat Marcue 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Anrellos 
in Urdu); Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths ; Other Military books In 1901, 1907, 
1910 and 1911. Address : Kucha Khai, 
Katra Karam Singh, Amritsar. 

SUTHEELANIL LlBTJT.-COL. DaYID WifllS. 
C.I.E.» V.H.S., I.M.S.; l^of. of Medloiiie, 
Med. Coll., Lahore, b. Australia, 18 Deo. 1871. 
m. 1915, Princess Bamba Duleep Slnib. d. of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. JSMtic.; MeUxianie 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Edin.L M.B. 
O.M.(Bdln.), F.R.O.P. (Lond.),>.E.s: (l3to.) 
Fell. Eoy. 800., Med., London. Address . 
28, Jail Eoad, Lahore 
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swAur, WAxm, o.i.e. ( 1922 ), M.i:i.o.,in8poc- 

tor*Qenenl of Police, Beiiar, 1928. d. Jan. 17« 
1876. in. Annie Uatiiae, mo. d, of Chas. Fox, 
Beq., of Oatee^-Gowrie, Scotland. Edtie..* 
Boeton, Grammar School. Aeetstant Snperln* 
tendent of Polloo, 1895; Snpdt. of Police. 
1906 ; Dy. Inapector-Oeneral of Police, 1919; 
Offg. Inspr.*Gen]. of Poliee, 1920; Delhi 
Dnrbar Medal, 1912: Volunteer Long service 
Medal, 1919, Klng^e PoUce Medal, 1918, 
PhMwaUmt: ** Instmctlone for Constables** 
1901) in English, EAlthl and Bengali; 
* Advice on the Construction of Police Build* 
Inga ** (102;0* Address : The Imperial Bank 
ot India, Patna, B.T.B. and P. 0. Kttale, 
BTsoIa, Kenya Colony. 

BYED ABDUL ‘AAS, Zamindar and Hon. 
Kfkglstrate. b. 27th Septr. 1880. m. Blbl 
Koor-l-Ayesha. Edve.: Govt. City School, 
Patna; studied privately English. Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu; has always taken keen 
Interest In matters educational. Apptd. 
Hon. Mogte. at ^tna 1906, still serving In 
that capacity ; elected member, Patna Muni- 
cipal Board 1906 and 1909; elected mem- 
’ her, Asiatic Society of Bengal 1908 ; elected 
member of Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
Kov. 1916 ; member of Council of All -India 
Muslim League; Hon. Asstt. Secry., Bihar 
and Orissa Provincial Muslim league ; 
^ptd. Member of the proposed London 
Mosque Committee, 1911 ; apptd. Member 
of the first Universal Eaces Congress hold 
at Unlv. of London, 1911 ; joined Muslim 
Deputation which watted upon Lord Har- 
dtnge In 1914 ; elected Member of Aligarh 
Mutilm Assocn., 1914 ; elected Vice Presi- 
dents of Bihar! Students* Association and 
Aniumani-Tslamia, Patna, 191 4 ; nominated 
noD-offlclal member, Mental Hospital, 
Patna, 1923. Address : Moradpore, Patna. 

Sl^ MOHAMMED PAKHEUDDIN, The 
How. KHAN Bahadur, B.A.,B.L,, Minister 
of Education, Bibarand Orissa, b. 1870. m. 
Musammat KanU Banoo of Shalkhpura. 
at Patna. Practised as a vakil in 
mofiusU oourte and then In the Patna 
High Court, was the first Government Pleader 
In the Patna High Court ; Member, Legislative 
Council, Bengal, In the first reformed Council 
under Morley-Mlnto Eeforms Scheme : served 
two terms in the Bihar and Orissa Legisla- 
tive Council. Address: Moradpore, Patna. 

syj®. 8« AU IMAH, K.O.B.I. (1914), 0.8.1. 
0911) 5. Neora (Patna), il Feb. 1869; #. of 
Kawab Syed Tmdad Imam, SharostUulama : 
m, 1891; five «. four d. Called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 189^ Standing Oonncil, Calcutta 
^h Court; President, Ist Session of the 
All-India Moslem League held at Amritsar, 
1908, Mem., Moslem League Depu.to Engl- 
a^, 1909 ; Member of Governor's Legislative 
Ooundl, Bengal, 1910; Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1908-12; Law Member of 
Guyumor-Oeneral's Council, 1910-16: Puisne 
JMge of Patna High Court, 1917 ; Member, 
lahoatlve Oonnoll of Behar and Orissa, 1918 ; 
Presidcfut, Execotlve Ooundl of the Govem- 
Mt of the Klsam of Hyderabad, 1919 ; 
First Indian Beprssentative to sit at the 
first meeting of the Leafene of Katlons, Kov. 
^ MnnsU, Patna; 

also BeUa Yista, Hyderabad (Deccan). 


SYED BAZA ALI, TBB HOd., BJt., LL3. 
(Allahabad Unlv.) ; Member, Ooundl of State, 
Vakil of the High Court, Allahabad. 5. 29 
April 1882. tn, d. of hiS' mother's first cousin. 
Edue. : Government High School, Moiadabad 
and Mahomedao College, Aligarh. Started 
practice at Moradabad In 1908 and was a 
radical in politics; returned to U.P. L^ls. 
Council 1912; took prominent part in 
Cawnpore Mosque agitation ; elected Trustee 
of Aligarh College: gave evidence before 
Islington Commission and Southborough* 
Committee; returned unopposed to U.P. 
Council, in 1916 and 1920 ; was one of those 
responsible for introdudng separate Moslem 
representation In Munldpal Boards In U.P.; 
took active part in negotmtlng the Congress 
League Compact in 1916 ; same year settled 
at Allahabad ; Identified himself with Swaraj 
and Khilafat movements but strongly differ- 
ing from non-oo-operatlon programme ; 
became independent in politics In 1920; 
elected member of (k)undl of State in 1021 ; 
elected member of Delhi University Court; 
was member of North West Inquiry Com- 
mittee and signed majority report; headed 
two deputations of Moslem members of 
Indian Legislature to Viceroy In 1922 and 
1923 in connection with Turkldi question ; 
gave non-party evidence before Eeforms 
Inquiry Committee in 1924 ; has great faith 
in social reform and Western education, 
President. All-India Moslem League, Bombay 
Session, Deor. 1924. Publications : Essays on 
Moslem Questions (1912). Address : 2, Elgin 
Hoad, Allahabad. 

TAGOBE, Abahindra Nath, O.I.E.; Vice- 
Prin., Govt. Soh. of Art, (kdentta, since 1905 ; 
Zemindar of Shaz&dpur, Bengal; 5. 1871. 
Edue. : Sanskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at home. 
Designed Memorial Addiesk to Lady Cnrson. 
(kiskct presented to King by Oorp. of Calcutta, 
1911; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art. Address: 5, Dwar- 
kanath Tagore’s Lane. Calcutta. 

TAQOBR, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodtot 
Goohar, Kt. b. 17 September 1878. 
Edue.: Hindu Sch., Calcutta; afterwards 
privately : Sheriff of Oaloutta, 1909 ; Trustee, 
Victoria Mem. Hall ; Trustee, Indian Museum ; 
Mem. of Asiatic Soo. of Bengal; formerly 
Mem., Bengal Council. Adirese .* Calcutta. 


TAGOBE, Sib Babindranath, Kt., D.Llt. 
(Calcutta Unlv.); b, 1801. Edue,: privately. 
Lived at Calcutta first; went to oounl^ 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father’s 
estates; there he wrote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded school at Shantlnl- 
ketan, Bolpur; this has been his life-work 
ever since ; visited England, 1012, and trans- 
lated some of his Bengali works into Bndlsh ! 
Nobel Prise for Literature, 1913. PuMf- 
ealions : In Bengali— about 80 poetloal 
works, and 28 prose works, including novels, 
short stories, essays, sermons, dramas, eto. 
In English — Gltanjall, The Gardener, 8Ad- 
hanft, The Orescent Moon, (Mltra, The King 
of the Dark Chamber; The Post Oflice, 
a Play, 1914; Fruit Gathering; Nationalism, 
1917 ; Personality. 1918 j Stray Birds* 1919 ; 
Sacrifice 1919 ; Lover’s Gift, 1919 ; Berninis- 
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101^ Th( 
natty: The Faglti^ 
tinu6taa« Bolitur. 


Wrecks 1021 ; Creative 
, 1022. Addmt: Shan- 


TAMBE» Shbipap Balwant, B.A., LL. B., 
Hoxne Member, Central Provinces, Govern- 
ment. b. 8 Dec. 1875. Educ: Jabalpur (Hlt- 
karinl School), Amraotl, Anglo- Vernacular 
and H|gh School and Bombay Elphlnstone 
College and Govt. Law School. Pleader at 
Amraotl, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municli>al Committee : Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee ; Mem- 
.ber, C. P. Legis. Council 1917-1020 and 1924 ; 
President, C. P. Legis. Council, March 1925, 
Address : Nagpur, C. P. 


TANNAN, Mohan Lal, B. Com. (Blrm.;, Bar.- 
at-Law, I.E.S., J.P., Principal, Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, 
b. 2 May 1885. m. Miss C. Chopra. Educ,: 
at Govt. High School, Gujrat, Forman 
Christian Coll., Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. OfEiclal Liquidator of the 
Industrial Bank of India, Ltd., in liquida- 
tion and the Jt. Official Liquidator, tlie Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co., Ltd., in 
liquidation (both of Ludhiana, Punjab). 
Vice-President, the Indian Economic Society. 
1921-28; Member of the Finance Sub-Corn- 
mittee of the Indian Merchants* Chamber 
and Bureau, Bombay (1021-22); Syndic of 
the Bombay University, 1928 24 and 1924; 
Secretary, Accountan{*y Diploma Board, 
Bombay, from 1st March 1923 ; Director, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd.» 
Bombay, 1924; Member, Auditors' Council, 
Bombay; Principal and Prof, of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay; Chairman, Ex. Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Economic Confee., 
(Bombay). PuUiccAions : “ Indian Currency 
and Banking Problems '* jointly with Prof, 
K. T. Shah, B.A. (Bom.), B.Sc. (Econ.) 
London and several pamphlets such as the 
•* Banking Needs of India,'* " Indian Currency 
and the War," etc. Address : The Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Hornby 
Koad, Bombay. 


TATA, Sn Dokabji Jahsbtji, Et., J.P., 
senr. partner, Tata Sons, Ld. b. 27 Aug. 
1850. «. of late JamseMl Nusservanjl Tata. m. 
1898, Meherbal, d. of H. J. Bhabha. Edw. 
Oatus Coll. (Hon. Fellow), Camb.; Bombay 
Unlv. Address : ** Esplanade House,** Wand- 
by Hoad, Bombay. 

TAVBGOIA, Et. Bit. Santino; Bishop of 
Erlshnagar since 1900. b. Italy, 1855. Went 
to India, 1879. Address: Erlshnagar. 

TAW SBIN EO, C.I.B., I.8.O., E.I.H., M.L.C 
(1923); Examiner In Chinese, Burma, since 
1906. 5. 7 Dec. 1864. Edue. : Christ's Coll., 
Camb.; Burmese and Palll Lecturer, Bangoon 
Coll., 1882-85 ; Asst. Sec. to Govt, of Burma, 
1889-01 ; Burmese Lecturer, Cambridge, 
1892-98 ; Supdt., Archmologlcal Survey, 
Burma Olrole, 18^-1919. Publications i 
Burmese Sketches, Vols. 1 and II ; Select 
tions from the Becords of the Hluttaw ; Tran- 
slation of llaha Janaka Jataka; Elemen- 
tary Handbook of the Burmese Language. 
Address : Peking Lodge, Mandalay. 


TEQABT, Chasm Aphubtub, ca.E., lC.y .04 
Indian Polloe ; officiated as Dy. In8p.-Qen, of 
Police, OaloutU. 5. 1881. JBdue*: Portora 
Boyal Boh., Enniskillen : Trinity Coll., 
Dublin. Joined Indian PoHee, 1901. 


TEHBI, Captain H.H.Baja Nabbkpea Shah 
Saheb Bahadur, 0.8J., of Tehil-Oarhwal 
state. L\ 3 Aug. 1898. «i. 1916. Heir apparent 
l>om 1921. Succeeded 1913. Educ.: 
Mayo Coll., Ajmer. Addrsss: Tehrl, Qarh- 
wal State. 


THAEUB, Bao Bahadur Eashinath Kibhat, 
I.S.O. ; Sen. Dlv. and Boss. Judge, NagiMir. 
stnoe 1911 ; 5. 15 Feb. 1860. Bdwe, : Saufor 
and Jnbbnlpore H. S. ; Muir Central Coll., 
Allahabad. Address : Nagpur. ^ 

THOMAS, George Arthur, B.A., C.I.lB, 
(1925), Secretary to Government of Bombay. 
Kevenuo Department, b. 4 May 1877. w. 
Gwcllian Dorothy, d. of Dean Howell. Educ.: 
(diftoii College and Emanuil Coll., C!am- 
bridgo; 1st Class Classical Tripos; Joined 
I.C.8. In 1900 ; Asstt. (!ollr., Belgaum, Bljapur 
and Dhar\var ; Asstt. Collr., Customs, Bombay; 
Collr. of Customs, Madras ; Collr. of Kolaba 
and Hyderabad, Sind ; Secretary, Bevenue 
Department, General Department and again 
Bev. Departiueiit. Address : Secretariat. 
Bombay. 


THOMPSON, John PlRRONBT, O.8.T. (1919) ; 
Political Secretary, Foreign and Political 
Department. 5. 8 March 1873. m. Ada Lnola, 
d. of the late B. T. Tyrrell, Lltt. D. 8enr. 
Fellow, Trinity Coll., Dublin. Educ. : Leeds 
Gr. Scb. and Trin. Coll., Cambridge; let 
Class Classical Tripos; President of the 
Union (1895); Entered I.C.S., 1897 ; Bevenue 
Sec. to Punjab Govt., 1913; Ch. See. 1916; 
Mem. of Indian Leg. Connoil, 1018-19. Mem- 
ber of Beforms Committee, 1018-10 ; President, 
Ballway Police Committee, 1921: Member 
of Council of State and Seoretary of the Cham - 
ber of Princes, 1922 ; Secretary to the Orders of 
the Star of India and Indian Empire (1022), 
formerly President, Punjab Historical Society 
and Fellow and Sjmdlo of the Punjab Uni- 
versity. Address: Delhi or U. 8. Club, 
Simla. 


THOBNTON, HUGH ATLlllR, OJ.B., B.A., 
I.C.8.f Commissioner. Educ,: Cheltenham, 
Christ Church, Oxford (B.A.). Ent. 

1895. Address : Sagaing, lJi)p(5r Burma. 


THULBAI, Taluqpab or, Bana Sir Sbioraj 
BmoH Bahadur or Ehajurgaon, K.OJ.B. ; 
Bal Bareli District. 5. 1865. m.fUt, d. of 
Babu Amarjlt Singh, y. 6. of the BfOa of 
Majbonll ; 2nd, d, of Baja Somesnidatt fling^ 
a Baja of Eundwar; 8rd, d. of the Baja of 
Bijapur District. Educ,: Govt. H. 8., Eal 
Bareli. S. father, 1807; descended from 
Elng Sahvahan, whose Sum vat Era it emfent 
in India. Heir: Eunwar Lal Elma HattI** 
Plngh Bahadur. Address: Thulral, Eha|iif^ 
gaon. 

TODHUNTEB, SIR CHARLES GROROE E.0.8J 

(1921), Fellow of the Boyal btatlsilcal and 
Boyal Historical Societies ; President, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee (1024). b. 
16 Feb. 1869. Educ,: Aldenham Scb., and 
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. K:ing*8 Coll., Cambridge, Membcr'g priaeman, 
Cambridge TTniveraity, 1888 : m. Alice, 

0. B.B.,K,-i-H.,d. of Cartain C. Losack, 93rd 
Highlanders served in I.O.S., Madras ; also 
Conducted special inquires into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C.P. and 0.1. 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1906, 

1. G. of Excise and Balt to the Govt, of India, 
1909*1920 President, Life saving Appliances 
Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt, of 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Revenue, 
1910 ; Member of Executive Council, 1919-24. 
Address : Westward Ho, High Ground, 
Banaalore. 

TOFT, Lt. COMMISSIONER JAMES, Salvation 
Army, Territorial Commander, Northern 
— Territory. Has served in all Scandinavian 
Countries and U.8.A. Arrived in India, 1921 . 
Address : Ferosepur Road, Lahore. 
TOLLIirTOl^, Hbnbt Phiujfb, C J.B., I.O.S. ; 
Commission, Lahore. Bdm,: Lamlngton 
Coll., BalliolCoU., Oxford. Snt. I.C.B., 1898. 
Addms : Lahore. 

TOHEnrs, Uona Lnrrov, CJ.B., Inapeotor- 
Genl. of Poltoe, Pnojab, since 1922 ; But. 
India Police Dept. In 1891 ; Dy. Inspr.-Genl. 
of Police, Punjab, 1914-1922. Addnssi 
Lahore. 

TOKK, H. H. AMiM-TrD-DiTJLA Waziritl Hulk* 
Nawab Hafiz sir Mohammad Ibrahim ali* 
Khar Bahaditr Saulat Jang, G.CA.E.» 
G.O.S.I. b, 1848. 8. 1867. State has area of 
2,653 sq. miles and population of over 287,898. 
AddreM : Tonk, Rajpuiana. I 

TBAVANCORB AND COCHIN, Booth Ihdu, 

Bishop op, Rt. Rev. E. A. L. Moore, M.A. 
Consecrated Bishop on 24 Feb. 1925. Address: 
Kottayam. 

TRAVERS, Walter Lancelot, C.I.E., (1926), 
O.B.B. (1918), M.L.G. Ghariman, Dooars 
Planters* Association, 1914*20 ; Vice-Chair* 
man, 1921-1924 ; Member, Bengal Legls. 
Council 1920 and of Reformed Council 1921* 
28 and 1924 to date; Member, Jalpaiguri 
Dlstrlct^oard, 1914-24 ; Captain (retd.) North 
Bengal Mounted Rifles. Address : Baradlghi 
Tea Estate, Baradlghi P.O., Jalpaiguii. and 
Bengal Clul>, Calcutta. 

TRBNOH, WlLlUM Launobiot Crobbie. M. 
Inst. C. E., Prineipil, Bngiueerlng College, 
Poona, b .22 July 1881. m. Margaret ^epbanie 
Huddletton. Bduci at Leys School and 
Duoiin Unlverelty. Indian Service of Engi* 
neers. Addrsss : Engineering College, Poona. 

TURNER, Alfred John, J.P., B.Sc. (London), 
1901 ; F J.C.. 1905 ; Principal and Profossoi 
of Chemistry, Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute, Matunga. b, 1874. m. Nita Aspden, 
e. d, John Lyndel Aspden. Edue, : Finsbury 
Technical College and London University. 
Analyst in various firms and London 
County Council; Demonstrator and Lecturer 
at East London College (London Univ.); 
Bdenco Master at Giggleswick, Yorkdiire. 
Publiccdions: Papers to the Berichte Che- 
mical Society and Monograph on Bitterns. 
Address : King's Circle, Matunga, Bombay. 
TUETON, COLONBL Ralph Dovqlab, C.M.G. 
(1918); Director of Military Prisons and 
Detection Barradis In India. 6. 11 Aug. 1862. 


m. Irene, d. of the late A. Andrews, Esq. Bdue •* 
at Uppingham. JoinecT Cheshire Raiment. 
Feb. 1885; transferred to Military Provost 
Staff <'’orp6, 1910^ Lt.-Colonel 1913fBrevct< 
Cni., i:/i9. Address: The Club of Western 
India, Poona. 

T7ABJI, EirsAiN Badrvddin, ILA. (Honours). 
LLJff. (Honours), Cantab. 1996; Bar-at- 
Law. Second Judge, Presldenov Court of 
Small Causes, Bombay, d. 11 Oetobez 1878. m. 
Miss Nasar Mohammad Fatehally. Bdue,: 
Anjnman-e-Islam, Bornb^ ; St. Xavter's 
School and College ; Downing Oollese, 
Cambridge. Practised in the Bombay Hi^ 
Court. Addrsit .‘AlmansU, Walkeshwitf Bnad> 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

UDAIPUR, H. H. Maharajadhiraj Mababana 
Sir fatrh Sinobji Bahadur of, G.C.8.I.* 
G.C.I.B. Q.O.V.O. Maharana of Udaipur, 
Mewar. 6. 1848, Address: Udaipur. 


UDAIPUR. H. H. THB Baja of, 0ha]idra8bi- 
KAR PRASAD Singh Dio, Chiif of. Address: 
Udaipur. 

ULLAH, Vrn. Ihsan ; Archdeacon of DeUil ; 
Aohdeaeon in Lahore Diocese since 1910, 
and Bupdtg. Missionary of Toba Tek Singh 
Mission, b, 1867. Bdtte,: Baring H. 8.. 
Batala; Lahore Div. OoU. Address: Holy 
TrlnEy Ohnrob. Lahore. 

VAKIL, SIRDAR Sir Rubtom Jehanoir, Kt., 
(1924); Khan Bahadur (1907); First Class 
Sirdar of Gujarat (1911); Mlllowner and 
Merchant, b. Sept. 1878. m. Tehmlna, s. d. 
of Dr. D. B. Kothawala, Civil Surgeon. 
Bombay Medical Service. Bdue. : at Gnjarat 
College, Ahmedabad. Since 1901 Managing 
Partner in Nowrojl Pestonji & Co., Govt. Salt 
Agents ; Pioneer of Magnesium Obloride 
Industry in India ; Presdt., Dlst. Local Board; 
for many years member of Ahmedabad 
Municipality ; Dist. Scout CommiE»i(mer, 
Officer Commanding D *' Coy., 12-2 Bombay 
Pioneers; and Divisional Supdt., St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, Ahmedabad Division ; 
Was member of Imperial Legis. Council from 
1913-16 : has extensively travelled in European 
countries ; Chairman and Director of several 
ludustrial concerns and Railway Boards ; 
helped Government during the War in 
reoruitment of combatants and non-com- 
batants and was awarded medal and alao 
certificate by H. E. Lord Willlngdon. First 
Class Magistrate independently in charge 
of a whole Division since 1911. Address; 
The " Rosery," Shahl Bag, Ahmedabad. 


VAUGHAN, Maj.-GIV., SIR LOUIS BIDUT 
D.S.O. (1916), 03. (1918) j K.6.E. 0828). 
Ofllcer of the Legion d’Honneor (1919); 
Commanding Rawalpindi District, b, 7 
August 1876. Bdue,: Uppinghi^ and 
B.M.C., Sandhurst, m, Bmilie, d, of J.P. Egan 
of St. Stephen's Cork. Served with »th 
Madias Infantr:^ 78th Moplab Rifles, 18tb 
Infantry, 7th Gurkhas Rifles, and on thi 
Staff in France, 1914-19. Served In thf 
Afghan War, 1919, In command of 4tli 
War Division. Commandant, Staff Ccdlege 
1919-22 ; Commanded Central Provinces Die 
trict, 1823-24. Address : Shahsada Kothf 
Rawalpindi. 
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^AtJX, Majob BbnbiVOuobqb, O.I.E. (1021), 
M.V.O. (101$), Military Secretary to the 
Ootemor of Branbay. b. 1862. m. The BaroDeai 
EOna vctt StodL Hausen (American), 1016, 
f^uti St. Lawrence School. Joined the Army 
1^; A.B.Q. to dovecot of Vicroria, 
1008-11; A.D.C. to 6ovemor of Madral, 
1011 ; A|>D.O. to Governor of Bengal, 1012*14; 
Military Secretary to Lord Carmichael, 
1014-17 ; Mil. Secretary to Earl of Bonaldshay, 
1017-22; Mil. Secretary to Earl of Lytton, 
1022; Mil. Secretary to Sir George Lloyd, 
1022-28; Mil. Secretary to Sir L^e Hrilson, 
1028. AiUntt : G ovemment House, Bombay . 


VELINEEB, Shbikbisbka Guhaji, B.A., 
LL3. (Bombay), J.P. (1003); Holder of 
CerUllcate of Honour, Coundl of Lesal 
Education, Trinity (1900): of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln's Inn ; Bar-at-Law,. 
Trinity, (1000). 6. 12 April. 1868. tn. to 
Prabbavatibai, d. of Bao Bahadur Makund 
Bamchander, Executive''' Engr., Bombay. 
Sdue, : St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 
Enrolled as pleader, High Court, Bombay, in 
1808; called t^o the Bar in July 1000. In pro;- 
minentpractlce in the High Court at Bombay 
and criminal courts of the Presidency. 
One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Ylramgam arson and murder 
cases, 1010; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
Sept. 1922 to April 1023 ; Secry., P. J. Hindu 
Gymkhana, 1807-1008. Publicationt : Law 
of Gaming and Wagering and the T^aw of 
Compulsory Land Acquisition and Compensa- 
tion. Adaretb : Batan House, 1-4 Lamhigton 
Boad (South), Bombay. 

VBNKATASUBBA BAO, The HOn. Mr. 
Justice, M., B.A., B.L., Judge, High Court, 
Madras, ft. 18 July 1878, Edm, : Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian College and Madras law College. Was 
enrolled High Court Vakil in 1003 ; Practised 
in partnership with Mr. V. Badhakrishnalya 
under the firm name of Messrs. Venkata- 
subba Bao and Badhakrishnalya. Election 
Commissioner, 1921-22 ; apptd. to the High 
Court Bench, 17 Nov. 1021 ; President, 
Annadana Samalam, Depressed Classes Mis- 
sion Society and Digt. ^out Council ; Vice- 
President, Provincial Scout Council. Ad- 
dreta : The Albany, Nungambaukum, Cathe- 
dral P. O,, Madras, 

VEKKATIBWETA CHALAFATl BUKGA. 
Bao Bahadur, Maharajah Sir Bavu, 
Maharajah of Bobbiu, G.CJ.B., O.B.E., 
Maharajah, 1000 ; Anoient Zamindar of 
BobbiU, 6. 28 Aug, 1862. Mue,: Bobbili, 
privately. Ascended Gadi In 1881 : Life 
Mem., Boyal Asiatic 800. ; Mem. of Madras 
Connoil, 1896, 1808, 1900, and 1002; First 
Native Mem. of Madras Exec. Council, 1910-11. 
Pitidieationa: Advice to the Indian Aristo- 
cracy, Hindu Beligion, Diaries in Europe. 
Criticism on the wtmyana and the Maha- 
bharaUt, Addr$»»: Bobbili, Madras Presidency. 

VEBNO^ Harold Ansblm Bellamy, 2nd Cl. 
Hist. Hon. School, Oxford, Member, Board 
of Bevenue, Madras, ft. 12th Beptr. 1874. m. 
to Bhona Warro Sl^o. Educ,: at Clifton 


College. Secretary io Board of Bevenue. 
Excise, Secretary, B. 1. M. , Commteslpn. 
Private ^retary to Sir A. Lawley. Puhfi- 
catiom : Notes oh Jtaliah Salt (a translation). 
A'ddirees : Adyar, Madias. , 

VEBBlisBES, Ai3iBT CLAUDE, C.I.B. ; 

Engineer (1020), P. W.D. M. 1899, 

Blancba, d of the late Frauds Moore. 

St. Peter's Coll. Agra ; Thomason CiMl EBgl- 
neerlng Coll,, Boorkee. Bnt. P. W. D., 1898. 
Under-Seoy. to Govt., P. W. D., Nainl 
Ta), 1911-14 ; £xe. Eng., Dehra Dnn, 1015-16; 
Sui^tg. Eng., 1016-18 ; Sanitary Eng., 1918- 
19 ; Olfg. Chief Engineer, United Provinces, 
1920-21. Address; **Dar-nl-8hafa'‘, Luc&now, 
VIEIBA DE OA8TBO, Bt. BBV. THBOTOHIUR^ 
Manoxl Bibribo, D.D., D.C.L. ; B. C. BtebotT* 
of Ban Thom6 de MyJapore, since 1899, 6. 
Oporto, 1869, Edue , : Gregorian Uni., Borne. 
Address,; San Thome, Madras* 
VIJAYABAGHAVA CHABTA, DiwAH BAHADUR 
M.B.K. (1919); Commissioner for India, 

g rltlsh Empire Exhibition, b. August 18T6. 

due, : Presidency College, Madras. Joined 
Provincial service, 1808 ; Bevenne OfBcer. 
Madras Corpn., 1912-17 ; Secretary to Board of 
Bevenue, 1917-18; Pewan of Cfx^in, 1010-29; 
Collector and Magistrate, 1920. Addrm: 
42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.T. 

VIltA VALA, pURRAR ShbL District Deputy 
Political Ageut, Bewa Kauta. ft. 31 Jap. 
1888. Edve. : at Baikupiar College, Baj9«t* 
Wing Master, Baikumar College, Adviser Ip 
the Thakpre Saheb, Chuda *, Deputy Bolltlca? 
Agent, Balaupur ; Mauagi^r. ^tjil State, 
Dewan, Bprbandar State, Dewan. Jupagadh 
State. Address : Rewa Bantha* 

VISHNU DIGAMBEB PALUSEAB, Bavd;?, 
Gatanaobabta. Prlndpal, Gandharva Maha- 
Vidalaya, ft. 1872. fn. Mrs. Bamabai Paluskar 
Educ. : Miraj State, publications : 60 Music 
bpoks of notations. Address: Shrl Bam 
Nam Adhar Ashmm, Panebavati, Naslk, 

V78VB8VABAYA, SiB, MoesbaouhdUX, 
e:.OJ.B., DBo., M.I.C.E., late Dewan 
of M^ore. ft. 16 Sept. 1861. Educ. ; Central 
CoU., Bangalore, and Coll, of Bdenoe, Poona. 
Asst. Engineer, F.W.D., Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt. Eng., 1004; retired 1008. Apptd. 

8p. Consulting Eng. to Klzam's Govt., 
1909; Ch. Eng. and 8ec.. F.W. and B. Depis,, 
Govt, of Mysore, 1009; App. Dewan of Mysore, 
Nov. 1012-1918 ; has visited BnrcM, 
America and Japan twice, the last tour being 
in 1919 and 1920, Chairman, Bombay Tech.- 
nlcal and Industrial Education Committee 
(appointed by the Government of Bombay) 
1921-g2 : Cbaiiman, Indian Economic En- 
quiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India) 1925. Publication BePORS’ 
tnictiug India »• (B. S. Kfng & Bon, 

London). Addfm: Uplands, pigp Gropnd, 

BftiigaloFc. 

VOLEEBS, BOBBBT CHARLES ERAEOIS. CJ.E. 
Sec., Bailway Board, 1907-18; Accountant 
P. W. D., since 1878; Examiner, 1894. 
Addntt : Calcutta. 


Joint 

Mabbl 


WACHA, Sir Dinsha Edui-ji, Kt. J.P., a 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India (1^0) 
Member, Council of State (19201 : Member 
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of the ftrm of Messrs. Morarji Goculdas & Co.; 
Agents, Morarji Gokuldas S. W. Co., Ltd. 
and Sholapnr S. & W. Co., Ltd.; Director, 
The Central Bank of India and the Sindia 
Navigation Company. ^. 2 Aug. 1844. iw. 
1860, but widower since August 1888. Edne.: 
BlpUnttone Coll., Bombay; in Cotton 
lndast]7» since 1874 ; for 80 years Bombay 
Mon. 0>rpn. (President, 1001-02); for 86 
years, Mem., Bombay Millownen* Associa- 
tion Committee since 1880 and President in 
1017 and Member, Bombay Imp. Trust since 
its formation in 1808 up to 1010; Pres, of 17th 
National Congress, Calcutta, 1001 ; and of 
Belnanm Prov. Conference, 1804; gave 
evidence before Boyal Oommiwion on Indian 
<^expenditnie in 1807 ; Trustee of Elphinstone 
Coll.; also Chairman, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau; was Gen. Sec., 
Indian National Congress for 18 years 
from 1804 ; Trustee of Vic. Jubilee Tewnloal 
Institute fronpl002 and Hon. See. from 1000 
to 1028 ; Member, Bombay Legislative 
Connell (1016-16); President, Western India 
Liberal Association since 1010. Was Secre- 
tary, Bombay Presidency Association from 
18^ to 1016 and President from 1016 to 1018. 
Was President of the First Bombay Provincial 
Liberal Conference in 1022. PtMiaaUm»: 
Pamphlets on Indian Finance, Currency 
and Economics, Agrionltnral Condition of 
India, Bail ways, Currency, Temperance, 
Military Expenditure, etc. ; large contri- 
butor to leading Indian newspapers and 
Journals for the last 40 years: also had 
published History of Share Speculation, 
1868-64 ; Life of mmehand Boychand ; Life 
of J. N. Tata ; the Blse and Growth of the 
Bombay Munlolpal Government, four papers 
on Indian Oommeroe and Statistics and My 
BoobUeotions of Bombay ^1800-76). Addrm : 
Jijl House, Bavelln Street, Fort, Bombay. 

WADIA, Bomanji Jamsetji, M.A., LL.B. 
(Unlv. of Bombay), Bar-at-Law. 6. 4 Aug. 
1881. ffl. Battanbal Hormusji Wadla (now 
widower). Educ, : 8t. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6. was Principal, Govt., 
Law School 1910-1925. Address : Quetta, 
Terrace, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

WADU, 0. N., O.I.B. (1919); MUlowner. b. 
1860. Bdw, : Eingli OoIIm London. Joined 
his father’s firm, 1888. Chalnnan, Bombay I 
Millownen* AasoolatJon (1918). Addrett: \ 
Pedder House, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

WABIA, Jambsui Abdasbbb, J. P., 1000; 
Merchant. 6.81 Oot. 1857. Sdue.: Elphin- 
stooe Sch. and Ooll. and served apprentice- 
ship In Dickinson Akroid ds Co. of London ; 
Promoter and Director of Cotton and other 
industrial cotnoems; Member of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn., from 1901-1921. Pvblicationh : 
Writer on Industrial and Economic subjects : 
published two pamphlets aminst closing of 
the IdOnts. Aodb^ ; WUdemesB Boad, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WADIA, Nubserwanjbm Nowros.tre, C.T.E., 
M.T.M.E., J.P., Millowner. b. 30 May 1873. 
m. Evelyn Clara Wadla. Educ. St. Xavier's 
College. Chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
o>^en’ Association, 1911 and 1925. Address . 
Stiaohey House, Pedder Boad, Bombay 


WADIA. PssTONJi A&diChbb, If.A., ProfMSor 
of Philosophy and Histon, Wilson College, 
Bombay. 6. 16 Ded. 1878. Edue. : Elphlnrtone 
(^)ollege, Bombay. PublieaHonM : The 
Philosophers and the French Bevotetlon; 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage; 
Inquiry into the Principles of Theosophy: 
The Wealth of India, etc. Address : Hormaiu 
Villa, Malabar HUl, Bombay. 


WADYA, Sir Hobmasji Ardbsa^ Et. 
Bar.-at-Law. 6. 2 January, 1849. Bdus.: 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, and Unlvmf Ity 
College, London, m. Almai, d, of the late 
Mr. Ardesar Honnasji of Lowjl Castle, Pud. 
Called to the Bar, 1871. Personal Assistant 
to Mr. Dadabhai Naorojl, Dewan of Baroda, 
February 1874 to January 1876. Practised ta 
Eathiawu slnoe 1876. Trustee, Busl 
Panchayat, 1912. Trustee of the late Mr. 
N. M. Wadla under his wiU, 1909; Beod. 
Ealsarwi-Hind Gold Medal, 1918. Address: 
87, Marine Lines, Bombay. 


WALl MAHOMED HXJSBANALLT, EHAR 
Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., Member, Lraislative 
Assembly ; Betired Dpty. Collector ana Special 
First Class Magistrate and Landed Proprietor, 
Karachi. 6. 6 Dec. 1860. Widower. Edue, : 
Elphinstone College and Govt. Law Sdiool, 
Bombay. Served Govt. In various depart- 
ments for 33 years ; retired in 1916. Address : 
* Khurshed Lodge,* Bambagh Boad, Earadii. 


WALEEB, (^LOIHEL GlOROB Ekxp, 

V.D., Fell, of Boyal CoU. of Vet. 
Surge. ; Principal, Punjab Veterinary College, 
Lahore. 6. 20 UitifStk 1872. m. Jan. 10, 1899. 
Sduc,: Warwick Boh.: E.V.C., London. Oom- 
miaslon A. V. D., 18M ; iranifened'to C9vl) 
Employ, 1897. Address : Lahore. 


WALEEB, LIEUT.-GBHBEAL SIR HAROID 
BbidGwood, E.G.B., cr. 1918; E.QAf.O., 
cr. 1919; C.B. 1915; D.8.O., 1902; D.C.L.I. 
and Bdrder, Begt., G.O.C., SouUiem Com- 
mand, 1923. 6. Apr. 1868. s. of late Bev. 
James H. WalkSr. ui. 1887, Harriet Edith 
Coultbard, Plymstock ; two s, Edue, : Shrews- 
bury Sdiool; Jesus Ciollege, Cambridge. 
Entered Army, 1884; Ca^. 1891; Major 
1902 ; Li.- Col. 1908 ; served Nile Ex^ltloh, 
1884-85 (Medal with clasp), (Ebedlve Star) ; 

I Egyptian Frontier, 1886-86 ; N. W. Frontier, 
India, 1897-98 (Medal with 2 clasps) ; South 
Africa, 1899-1902 (Queen’s medal, 2 cla^) 
(King’s medal, 5 clasps) (Brev. Major D.S.O.); 
served with Mediterranean Expeditionary 
Force, Commanded 1st Australian Division, 
1014-1918 (despatches seven times, wounded 
twice, C.B., promoted MaJ.«Oen., E.03., 
E.CAI.G.), with France and Italy, 

Commanding South Midland Diglsion. 
Address: Headquarters, Southern Command, 
Poona. 

WALLACE, THB HON. Mg. JUSTIOR EDWARD 
Hamilton, M.A. (Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.), 
Judge, High Cioiirt, Ifadras. 6. 18 May 1878. 
in. Anna Bichmond Miller Loudon. Edue.: 
High School, Glasgow; Glasgow Univ. ; 
Balliol. Ck>U., Oxford. Passed I.O.S., 1696. 
Served in Madras Presidency tinoe 1896: Judge 
of Chief Ckmrt, Mysore State, 1912-14. 
Address: Csthednl Gfudens, Mhdfss, 
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WAUISLST, 8nt ^UOB, Et. (192S). ItLA. 
Judge, (WoutU High Co^ since 1016 ; LO.S., 
Mte..* Merton OoU^ OifOrd. Ent. I.Ci., 1803. 
Mint : High Court* Galontta. 


WAKEANEE* CAPTAIN HI8 Hiohknss Mahara- 
NA Seri Sir Axabsinhji, Haj Sahsb or, 
K.C1.E. 6. 4 Jen. 1870; «. 1881. Bdue,: 
Ee]knmr Coll. 8tato has aree of 426 sq. 
mUra, and population of 86.824. Salute* 11 
guns. Addmi : Wankaner, Kathiawar. 


WAEBUETOK. JOHN Paul, CA.B. 6. 28 
Aug. 1840. Joined Pol. Dept.* Punjab. 
1864 ; Asst. Insp. Gen.* Bailway Police* 1804 ; 
retired, 1000. Aidrti$: Gilbert House, 
Easauli. 


WABD, Colonel Henry Charles Swinbprne, 
CJ.E. (lOSgV O.B.B. (1010) and Serbian 
Order of white Eagle (1017); Director 
of Pay and Pensions. 6. 12 June 1870. Educ.: 
Wincnester and Sandhurst. Ist Commission, 
1808; Joined 2nd Bengal Lancers* 1901 ; State 
Coilege, 1011-12 ; War seririce* 1914-1017; 
various staff appointments; Afghan opera- 
tions* 1010: G.S.O. I 2nd Division; com- 
manded 2nd Lancers, 1021-22 ; AA..G., Army 
Headquarters* 1922-28. Address : United 
Service Club, Simla. 

WABNB* BT. Bbv. VRANOIB Weslbt* Bishop 
of the Methodist Episoopal Church since 1000. 
6. 80 Dee. 1864. Address: Bangalore. 

WATHEN, Gerard Anbtruthrr* M.A., OJ.E. 
IJBB.; PHn.*Khalsa Coll., Amritsar, since 1016. 
6.28 Dee. ISTsTm. 1000 Malicent, d. of thelate 
a L. Buxton. Edue . : St. Paul's Sch. ; Peter- 
house* Oamb.; Asstt. Master* Tonbridge 
8cbool, 1008-06 : Prof, of Govt. Coll.* Lahore* 
1006-1014; Inspector of SchoolB* Jullunder, 
1014-16. Address r Khalsa College* Amritsar. 

WATSON, Alfred Henry, Editor, Statesman, 
Calcutta, b, 1874. m. Isabella Morland Beck, 
Educ. Eutherford College. London Editor. 
JtfeweasUe Leader ^ 1895-1902, News Editor, 
Id eslminUter Qazetter. 1903-8, Manager, 1909- 
1921, Managing Editor, 1921. Editor, the 
Statesman^ 1926. Fablications : Papers on 
Tariff Questions and the Meat Trust. Address: 
0, Elgin Mansion^ Calcutta. 

WATSON, Herbert Edvesiun, D.Sc. (Lond.), 
A.I.O» M. I. Chem. E. Fellow of University 
CoU., London, Professor of General (Chemistry, 
Indian Institute of Science. 6. 1680. m. 1917 
M. K. Bowson. Educ,: Marlborough 
Coll., London. Berlin, Geneva and Cambridge 
Universities. Asstt. Prof.. Indian Institute of 
Sdenoe* 1011, ^ptd. Prof, of General Chemis- 
try in 1916. Ptiblieations : numerous papers 
on physical diemistry and allied subjects. 
Addhss: Indian Institute of Science, Hebbal, 
Bangalore* 

WATT* Ba?. John, MJk.* DJ>., F.C.8.; Plrin., 

Soottiffi Churches Coll., Calcutta, siuce 1910. 
6. 1862. Sdue. : Pariah Sch., Methlick ; Gram. 
Si^., Old Aberdeen ;j^herdeen Univ.: New 
OoU., Edinburgh. Joined Duff Coll., Calcutta. 
1888. Address : 4* Cornwallis Square, 

Calcutta. 

WBBB* Charlbi Morgan* MJl. (Cambridge), 
CLLE. (1021).; Chairman* Bangoon Develop- 
ment Trust. 6. SOtlbJune 1872. m. to Lilian 


Elizabeth Grif&ths. Edtie.: Masons College, 
Birmin^m* St. John's* Cambridge. Entered 
I.CJ3., 1804 ; Deputy Commissioner* 1001 ; 
Settlement Offloer* 1008; Supdt.. Ceusua 
Operations, Burma, 1009 ; Seory.* Govt, of 
Burma* 1014; Chief Seciy., Govt, of Buima, 
1018; First yice-Chanoellor*Ban»Don Univer- 
sity, 1020, Chairman, Bangoon Development 
Trust. 1921. fublicaiions: Census Ben^, 
Burma, 1011. Address: Lorretto villa* 
Promo Boad, Bangoon. 

WEBSTER, JOHN Edward, C.S.I.* OJ.B., 
I.C.8., Commsr., Burma Valley, Assam* since 
1012. 6. Bunch!, 8 Sept. 1871. Bdue^* Ohar- 
terhonse; Trinity Hall, Cam. But. I.O.B*. 
1801. Adcfreit; Sllchar. » 

WB8TCOTT* Bt. B8V.F.,S6S CalouUa, Bishop 
of. 

WESTCOTT, BT. Ebv. G. H.* sss Lucknow 
Bishop. ^ 

WHBELEB, Sir Henry, £.0.8.1. (1021), 
B:.0.I.B., I.C.S.; Governor of Bihar and Oilsia 
(^1022). Educ»: Christ's Coll., Cam. Ent. 

1.0. 5.* 1801 ; Dy. Sec., Govt, of India* Fin. 
Dept., 1907-08 ; Sec., Eoyal Gommisslon on 
Decentralisation, 1008-09; Fin. Sec., Govt, of 
Bengal, 1000-12 ; Home Sec., Govt, of ladla* 
1012-16 ; Member, Executive Council, B«igal* 
1917-22. Addrssi : Government House, PAma. 

Wheelbb, The Venbrabli Hugh Trxvor* 
ILA. (Dublin)* Archdeacon of Lahore* 1010. 6* 
27 September 1874. m. Kathleen Gnunlng. 
Bdue.: Trinity College, Dublin. Chaplain* 
to the Forces, M.E.F., 1915. Address : 

Ashleigh, Murreo. 

WHITE* Major Fbbdbriok Norman* CXB.* 
M.D.; Asst. Dii.-Gen., I.M.S. (Sanitary), 
1914 ; Sanitary Commsr., Govt, of India* 
Simla. Address ; c/o Grindlay. & Co., BombiW* 

WHITTY* John tarlton. O.LB.; Oom- 
missloner, Muzaffarpur. Bdue : Clifton Coli.; 
New ColU* Oxford ; Univ. CoU., London. But. 

1.0. 8.* 1898. Address : Muzaffarpur. 


WHYTE* The Hon. 8ir Frbdbbioi^ Kt. 
(1022); K.G.S.I.* (1925) Presdt.: Indian 
I^gisl. Assembly, (1920-25) ; On special duty 
under the Govt, of India, 1925, 6. 80 Septem- 
ber 1883. Bdue, : Edinburgh Academy : Ab- 
botaholme; Jena Univ. Edinburgh Univ.; 
Grenoble Univ. m. Marwret Emily, d. of the 
Itev. W. Fairweather, D.D., two d.* one s. 
Lectur d'Anglals at the Sorbonne, 1906-1006. 
Industrial Insurance Comr. Vienna and 
Budapest, 1908. Pol. Sec. to Lord Lncae 
(Under-Sec. for War), 1008-10. M.P. for 
Perth, 1010-18. Pori. Pte. Sec. to Mr. 
Churcblll, 1910-16, One of the fonndere of 
The New Europe and goint Editor, 1017-80. 
Lt.. T. B. N. V. Bn 1014-18. Chairman Jndlan 
lied Cross Society. 1028. PublieaHoHi 
“India, a Federation** ? Address : Delhi. 


WILLIAMS, George Bransby, M. Ihst. o. B. 
M. I. MBOH. B.,F. B. San. I.* F.B.G.8., 
M.I.B. (Ind.) ; Chief Engineer, Pnblio Health 
Department, Oaloutta. 6. 7 April 1872 ; m. 
Dorothy Maud, d. of B. Thorp of Cheadle 
Hulme, Cbethire. Bdue. : Clifton CoU. Arti- 
cled to Mr. James Mansergh, V.B.8., P. Pint. 
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Inst. O.B., 1891 ; AMt. oo York Mftln 
Dralnftgo Works, Blrmiogham Waterworks ; 
Beildent Engineer-la-Oharge, Whitby Water- 
works : Served 8. Africa, 1000-01, Eailway 
Staff OlSoer ; Asst. District Engineer, Impe' 
rial Military Eallways : Pers, Asstt. to Mr. 
G. B. St/achan, H. Init. O.B., 1902-06 

Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works ; Gonsnlting Engineer to Colonial 
Ofiioe, 1006-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Water 
works. Nalvasha, Nakurnand Zanslbar sani- 
tation ; designed Sketty Scweram Works, &o., 
Sanitary Engineer , Bengal (LOOol; designed 
nearly aOO sohemcs of water snpply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jberia, Gaya, Hooghiy, 
Chinsurah, Kallmpong, Serampore, Monghyr, 
ComUla waterworks. Gaya. Bnrdwan. Dacca, 
Enrseong and Tlttaghur main dralni^e 
■ohemes. PutUcatton#: Sewage disposal in 
India and the East Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (let and 2nd editions) ; Practi- 
cal Unitary Engineering ; Modem Sewage 
Disposal, B. B. Journal, 1000 , “BalnlaUor 
Wales” , Geographical Journal, 1000; Flood 
discharge and SpUlwaya in India, Engineer, 
1022 ; Beoent Progress in Sanitary 
Engineering In Bengal, Jtc. Address : 8, 
Charnock Palace, and 16, May fair, Calcutta. 

WILLIAMS, OAPT. HBRBmtT ABBSXBONO, 
Oii.O., liLS. : Bealdeat Miedicat Ofiioer, Ban- 
soon General Hospital, since 1007. 6. 11 Feb. 
1876. JJdru : General Hospital, Rangoon. 

WILLIS, Major-Gbnbrai Edward Hbvbt. 
O.B, (1918), C.M.G. (1917) ; Technical Ad>’lser, 
BA., India, b, 6th Sept. 1870. Edue, : at 
Bath* CommlsBloned Boyal Military Academy, 
1890; Command^ 94th Battery, BJE'A. 
(Lahore Division), 1014; Commanded 78th 
Brigade BJPA. (17th Division). 1016 ; C.BA. 
12th Division, 1016-17 ; 17th Corps, 1017-18. 
Addrtfit : Army Headquarters, Simla. 

WILLIS, GROEOB Hknbt, O.LB., 1018 ; M.V.O. 
(4th) 1011, Lt.-Col., B.B., M.I. Mebh. B., 
k.I.B. (Ind.), J.P.; Senior Mint Master (on 
deputation Security Printing, India) 6.21 Oct. 
1876: »». 8. d. Edtie.: St Paul's Sch., 

£«iion;a.M. A., Woolwich. 

Malor, 1014. Arrived India, 1000; Deputy 
Mint Muter, 1007 ; ofliciated u Mint Master 
till October, 1015: Past President of Council, 
Hkstitutlon of Engineers (Ind.). Addivts: 
Security Printing, India, Naalk Bx)ad. 

WILSON, Hu EXOBlLBNOr thb Bt. Hon. 
SirLMUB OEltB, P.C. 1022 ;G. 0. I.E. 
(1028), C, M.G.(1016); D. B. O. (1000). 
Governor of Bombay. 6. l Aug. 1876, a. «. 
of late H. Wilson, m. 1909, Winifred, e. d. of 
late Captain Charles Smith of Goderich, 
Sydney. Edue. St. Michael's, Westg^e ; St. 
Paul's SohooL Appftd. 2nd Lt. B.M.L.I., 
1896 ; Lient. 1806 ; Captain 1001. Served 
South Africa. 1809-1001 (severely wounded, 
dupatches (joeen's Medal. 5 Glups, D.8.O.); 

A. ]>.a to tremor of N.S.W. C»t. In 
Berkshire Boyal Horse Aitlliery (Terri- 
torials) ; promoted Temp. Lt.*Col. E. M. 
and appointed to command Hawke Batt, 

B. N J>-: wrved tbrongb operattons in Qalll- 
poll* 1014-16 (despatches. O.M.G.) ; served 
Orance, 1015-16 (uveral times wounded) ; 


Parliamentary Asstt. Beery, to the War 
Oabinet, 1018 ; ^airman, National Maritime 
Board, 1010 ; Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Shipping, 1910 ; Jt. Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Treasury and 
Chief Unionist Whip. 1021-1022 ; Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Treasury and Chief 
Whip 1922-1023; M.P. (0.)^ Beading, 
1018-1022; South Portsmouth 1022-1023. 
Address: Government House, Malabar Bill, 
Bombay. 

WILSON-JOHN8TON. JOSEPH, B.A., C.I.E. 
(1926), Kaiser-l-Hind Gold Medal (1011), C.B. 
E. (1018), I.C.S., Administrator, Nabha. 6. 
12 June 1876. m. Helen J. M. Campbell. Educ, 
Bugby and Balllol College, Oxford. Address : 
Nabha, Punjab. 

WITHBBS, LDBHX. EDOAR OUnnEHT, OJ.E., 
BJ.M.; Intelligence Officer, Persian Gull. 
Address : Intelligence Department, Burn. 

WITTET, Gbobob, F.BJ.BA., Consulting 
Architeet to the Govt, of Bombay, 1026. 6 . 26 
November 1878; Consulting Architect to the 
Govt, of Bombay, 1008-1010. Dlte^r, Tata 
Engineering Oo.. Ltd. 1010-25. Address; By- 
cuUa Club, Bombay. 

WOOD, Sir Joes Babrt, S:.O.I.B.,E.O.V.O.t 
C.8.I» Besldent In Kashmir. 6. 1870. m. 1806, 
Ada Elizabeth, d. of G.A. Stack, I.B.8. Bd^ej 
Marlborongb; BaUiol Coll.. Oxford. But. 
I.O.3., 1804. Under-Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Foreign Dept., 1890-1003; 1st Assist, in 
Baluchistan, 1003 ; Dy. Sec., Foreim Dept., 
1006-10 ; Beaident, Indore, 1012 ; foL Sec., 
Government of India, 1014-22. Address ; 
Srinagar, Kashmir. ^ 

WOODBOFFB, SIR JOHN GEOBaX, Kt., 
Pnime Judge, Oalcutta High Court since 
1004. 6. 16 Deo. 1865. Bdws, : Woburn Park. 
Univ. OoU., Oxford (B.C.L., M.A.). Barr. 
Inner Temple, 1880; Advocate, Calcutta 
H. 0., 1890 ; Standing Connsel, Government of 
India, 1903. Judge, 1004 ; Ollg. Ch. Justice, 
Bengal, Nov. 1015. Address : Bengal Club, 
Calcutta. 

WOOIAOOTT, JOHV EVANB, Editor of The 
Pionser, 6. 1862. Sdue.: Mllfoid Haven 
Sch., and Gr. Sob.. Menalbridge. m 
Anjoullna, d. of the late A. Seneca. On 
staff of CenUrai News: Oonespondent of 
The Daily MaUin Cairo and Paris. Assistant 
Editor, Ths Economist : Glty Ed. 
The Tribune: has edited TAs ^Mfssman 
and The Bombay Gazette, President, Institute 
of Jonmalists, 1008. Paritamcpt^ Candi- 
date, Glasgow, 1896. Address ; Allalubad. 

WOBTLBT, LIETJT.-GBHERAXuTHB H05« sir 
A. Biohabd M. Stuart, K.G.B. (1924); 
K.CJ1.G. (1018); D.8.O. (1000); Quarter- 
Masber-General, India. 6. 20 Jan. 1868. m. 
Hon. M.JJd. Winn. 1 s. 1 d. Bdue, : WelUng- 
ton. 2nd Lt., E. BAB. C., 1887 :Lt.-Col.. 1010; 
Col. 1014; MaJor-Q£ieraL 1017; Lt. Oen., 
1024; Staff Capt. and G.8.O. 8, Army Head- 
quarters, 100^7, QE.O. 2 1007-8; A. D. 
Movements 1014-1016 ; Director of Movements 

1016- 1017 i^Oommanded 68 Lnf . Brig, and 10th 
and 82nd Divhdons, D.<).M.Q., Mesopotamia, 

1017- 19 ; Ma]or-Genrral-I-0. Admlnlstra- 
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tion, Soutliorn Ck>mmniid. 1919-23 ; Q3f.Q. 
India, 1924 ; Served i* Chitral, 1895 ; 8. 
African War severely wounded (mentioned 
despatches Medal D.S.O.), Great War (men- 
tioned despatches several times) ; G.B. 1915; 
specially promoted Maj.-Gen.; K.G.M.G., 
LogioB of Honour 8rd cl.. Order of Grown of 
Belgium Srd cl.. Order of Grown of Italy 3 cL. 
Is Hon. Colonel of Engineer and Railway 
Staff Corns (T.A.)., and Col.-Commdt., Ist 
Battn., King's Royal Rifle Corps. Address: 
Army Headquarters, dlmla. 

WYKDHAM, Pbrot, C.I.E.. R.O.8.. 

Gommsr., Knmaon, since 1918. 6. 18 Deo. 
1867. Edve,: Glgglesfrick Soh. ; Queen's Coll., 
Oxford, M.A., ^ed I.G.S., 1889, Magte. 

and Collector, Mirzapur, 1900-1913. Com- 


missioner, Nalni Tal, from 1913. Address : 
Naini Tal. 

TAIN, Lme AH, K.-^H. (Gold), Bar-atrLaw. M. 
L.G. President, Rangoon Corporation ; Fellow 
of Rangoon University. 5. April 1874, 
Rangoon College and Cambridge. Addrm: 
67, Merchant Street, Rangoon. 

TULB, Sib David, Bart. (1922), Managiiig 
Director, Messrs. Andrew Yule A Oo.»^litd. 
5. 4 Aug. 1858. m. Annie Henrietta We, 
d. of late Andrew Yule. Bdue,i R. Htgb 
School. Edinburgh. Joined firm of Andlew 
Yule A Co., Calcutta, 1875 ; Director of 
don Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd., Mer^ 
contile Bank of India, Ltd., Royal BkohaoM 
Assurance Corporation. Address: 8, Clive 
Row, Calcutta. 
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The Calendars. 


A full Calendar will be found at i^be beginning 
ot this book. Below are given details of the | 
Other Calendars in use in India. { 

The Jewith Calendar is In accordance with 
the system arranged a,p. 358. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed as 
3,760 years and 8 months before the beginning 
Of the Christian Era ; the year is Lunl'solar. 

The Mohammedan^ or era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet’s flight! 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
jliiJy 15, 622 k,J>, The months are Lunar. 


The Faeli year was derived from a combina- 
tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
order of Akbar ; It is Lunl-solar. The Bengali 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of i^ being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 

The Samvat era dates from 57 B.O., and Is 
Luni-solar. The months are divided Into two 
fortnights — eudi, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given In our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1926. 


Pars^ (Sbehenshalii). 


Avan Jashan 

. . April 

16 

Adar Jashan 

.. May 

15 

Zarthost-no-Diso 

. , June 

16 

Gatha Gambhars 

.. September 6& 7 

Pars! New Year 

. . .* 8 & 9 

Parsee (^Kadmi). 


Avan Jashan 

March 

17 

Adar Jashan 

. . April 

15 

Zarthost-no-Diso 

.. May 

17 

Gatha Gambhars 

. , August 

7 

New Year (2nd day) 

.. „ 9&10 

Mahomedan 

(Sunni). 


Bamsan-Id . • 

. . April 

14 

Bakri-Id • 

. . June 

21 

Muhairam 

. . July 

20 

Ashura • 

• • »» 

21 

Barawafat * 

. . September 

20 

Mahim Fair 

, . December 

20 

Mataomedan (Shiab). 


Bamzan-ld 

.. April 

14 

Bakrl-Id • 

, . Juno 

21 

Mnharram 

.. July 

20 

Ashura • 

• • f* 

21 

Shabadat-e-lmarn Hassan 

. . September 

C 

Barawafat * 

• • i» 

20 

Id-e-Manlud 

• • f» 

25 


Hindu. 


Maker Sankranti 
Maha Shivratri 
Ramnavnil 
Cocoanut Hay 
Gokul Ashtami 
Ganesh Chaturthi and 
vatsari 
Dassera 

Divali 


January 

February 

April 

August 


14 

11 

21 

23 

80 


Sam- 


-1 


September 11 
October 16 
November 4 

5 

6 


Jewish. 

Pcsach . . . . 

Shabuoth . . . . 

Tishabaeb 

Ilosh Hoshana (2nd day) . . 
Kippur (2 days) 


Sukkotb (2 day^) 


Chaitra Sud 15 


. March 80 

. May 19 

. July 20 

. September 10 
„ 17 & 18 
( » 23 

• 1 October 1 


Jain. 


.. April 27 

C September 4 
Shravan Vad 13 to Bhadava ) „ 6 

Sud 3 .. .. ••Ti* 

L .» ^0 

Eurtik Sud 15 . . . . November 10 


Christian. 

New Year . . ... . . January 1 d; & 

Good Friday April 2 

Easter . • . . . • ,. 8 A 5 

r December 24 

:: I? 

:: IS 

80 


Christmas 


* Hates given for Bakii-ld (Juno 21st; Ashura (July 2lBt) and Barawahit (Sept. 20tb ate 
approximate. The actual dates will be notifled by Government in due coursb. 
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INDEX. 


Index to Imperial Trade Guide and advertised businesses! see pades vi to viii« 

PAon 

Act, Indian Succession . . . , 469 

Tariff (Amendment) . . .. 467 

Legblative Assembly (President’ 

Salary) 456 

Members’ Exemption . . . . 458 

Madras, Bengal and Bombay Chil- 
dren (Supplementary) . . . . 459 

— ^Natal Township 406 

Jfcwspapers Incitements to Offences 667 

Obscene Publications . . . . 456 

Opium Amendment . . . . 458 

Oiidh Courts (Supplementary) .. 468 

Oudh Tenancy 282 

— —Presidency Banks (1876) . . . . 580 

Press and Eegistration of Books (1867) 667 

Prevention of Seditious Meetings . . 69 

Prisons (Amendment) .. .. 467 

-(of 1894) 463 

Provident Funds 468 

(Amendment) . . . . 468 

— — Punjab Land Alienation . . . .59, 276 

Eeligious Endowment (Amending) . . 458 

Bepeallng and Amending . . 

Salt Law Amendment 

Sikh Gurdwara Supplementary 

Transfer of Property (Amendment) 

Universities 

^Vernacular Press 

Village Self-Government 

Workmen’s Breach of Contract 

(itepeallng) 

-Workmen's Compensation 

Adam’s Bridge 
Aden administration 
area 

British Policy in 

Climate 

Lord Boberts on 

Physical features 

Population 

Strategic Importance 

—Trade 

Administration, Aden 
Army 


PA OB 

Abor Expedition 243 

Absorption of gold 683 

Ae^dents, mining 636 

' — -Bailway 610 

Act, Agriculturists Loans and I^nd 

Improvement Loans .. .. 383 

——Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) 468 

-—Bengal Criminal Law Amendment . . 457 

(Supplementary) 457 

— — Cantonments (Amendment) . . 450 

— (House Accommodation) 

Amendment . . . , 457 

— ^Civll Procedure Code (Amendment)., 458 

— — Coal G rading Board 458 

- — ^Commonwealth Electoral .. .. 407 

— — Co-operative Cre/lit Societies . . 383, 384 

——Cotton Cess 662 

Ginning and Presdng Factories 457 

— Transport (Amendment) 459,653 

Criminal Law Amendment .. 59 

— Tribes (Amendment) , . 458 

Declaratory 4 41 

-—Emigration 40i 

Enemy Trading 438 

— — Factory 46i 

— — Government of India .. 63 

Imperial Bank of India (of 1920) . . 580 

— —Indian Carriage of C oods by Sea , . 458 

— Coinage 296 

Copyright 069 

— Cotton Cess (Amendment) , , 457 

— — . — ■ Duties . , . . 640 

Councils .. .. 59 

■ Finance 457 

High Courts 442 

] neome-Tax ( Amendment) . . 456 

(Second Amendment) . . 457 

Life 

— Limitation (Amendment) . , 458 

— Merchandise Marks . . . . 681 

— Merchant Shipping .. 450 

(Second Amendment) 457 

— Mines 

Paper Currency (Amendment) . . 466 

• Patents and Designs . . . . 681 

-Penal Code (Amendment) , . 468 

^ — Ports (Amendment) .. 467,459 

— — Press (1910) , , . . 507 

• Soldiers’ (Litigation) , . . , 450 

— Stamp (Amendment) . . , . 457 


Baluchistan 

Agency 

— Baroda 

^Bengal Presidency 

Bihar and Orissa 

-—Bombay Presidency 


459 

468 

458 

469 

864 

667 

338 

456 

471 

615 

168 

167 
107 

168 
167 
167 
167 

167 
I681 

168 
262 
163 
166 
177 
176 
104 
U1 

80 
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Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 

(INCORPORATED IN HONGKONG.) 


Authorised Capital 

Issued and Fully paid-up 

Sterling: Reserve Fund 

Silver Reserve Fund 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors 

HEAD OFFICE :—HonskonK. 
LONDON OFFICE :-9, Qracechurch 
BOMBAY OFFICE :-40, Ohurcheate 


150,000,000 
$ 20 , 000,000 
£ 4,500,Qfi0 
$26,500,000 
$ 20 , 000,000 

Street, E.C. 
Street. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES : 


Amoy. 

Hongkew. 

Rangoon. 

Bangkok. 

Hongkong. 

Saigon. 

Batavia. 

Ipoh. 

San Francisco. 

Bombay. 

JOHORE. 

Shanghai. 

Calcutta. 

Kobe. 

Singapore. 

Canton. 

Kuala Lumpur. 

Sourabaya. 

Chbfoo. I 

London, 

Sungei Patani. 

Colombo. 

Lyons. 

Tientsin. 

Dairen. 

Malacca. 

Tokyo. 

Foochow. 

Manila. 

Tsingtau, 

Haiphong. 

Nagasaki. 

Yloilo. 

Hamburg. 

New York. 

Yokohama. 

Hankow. 

Peking. 


Harbin. 

Penang. 



Current Accounts opened and interest allowed half-yearly 
on Daily Balances of Rs. i,ooo to Rs. i,oo,ooo at 2 percent, 
per annum provided the sum accrued amounts to Rs. 5/-. 

Fixed Deposits received for varying periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 

Drafts Granted and Bills Purchased on the principal 
commercial centres of the World. 

General Banking and Exchange business undertaken. 

G. G. S. FORSYTH, 

Agent 
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F40B 

Admlntotratlon Banna.. .• •• 132 

— -^Oentml Brovlnoes and Berar . . 148 

Freaob India 216 

——Hyderabad 173 

ITaahmti- 208 

-—Madras Presidency .. .. 05 

Mysore 174 

—N. W. Frontier Provinces .. 169 

•—of Jostioe 441 

—Police 449 

— of Portognese India . . . . 211 

— r'^^ab 124 

—United Provlnoes 114 

Administrative Divisions . . . . 84 

Adminlstrator^Qeneral . . 652 

Adventists. Seventb Day Mission . . 436 

Advisory Committees (Local), Bailway 611 

Afghanistan 218*237 

Oonsnlfor 246 

—— Relations with India .. .. 241 

Afghan Wan .. .. 220.223. 238,251 

Mission to India. 1020 .. .. 230 

— — Peace Treaty 239 

Age and Sex 22 

Agency. Political, Balnohistan .. .. 177 

— Bijapor 194 

— —Central India 188 

Outoh 193 

Dharwar 104 

— SAira 194 

— Kathiawar 190 

— — Kolaba .. .. .. .. 194 

— Kolhapur 195 

— Mahi Kantha 195 

^Nasik 196 

Falanpor 103 

— ^Bajpntana 177 

— ^Bewa Kantha 196 

— Sholapnr 197 

— Sakkar 197 

Surat 198 

^Thana 108 

Agra and Delhi Architcctnre . . . . 33 

Agreement. Angio-Russian . . 220 

• ^Angio-Persian 231 

— Opium, with China 676 

Agriculture .. .. .. .. 299 

—otea (tables) 311.312.318 

— —under irrigation .. .. 808 

—Assam 161 

— Baluehlstan .. 165 

— Baroda 176 

—Bengal 108 


Agriculture Bihar anddlrissa .. .. 140 

—Board of . . . . . . . . 307 

—Bombay Presidency 86 

Burma .. •• ... .. •« 131 

0, P. and Berar 147 

Chief Crops 301 

Crop forecasts 814 

Dairying . . 306 

Hyderabad 173 

^Improvements 307 

^Imperial Department of .. .. 307 

Kashmir 208 

— Live-stock 305 

^Madras Presidency 96 

— — ^Manures 301 

Mysore 175 

N. W. Frontier Provinces .. .. 169 

People engaged fn 26 

—Punjab 124 

Statistics . . 300. 302, 304, 306, 308, 

309. 310, 311,312,313,314 

United Provinces 113 

Acricultural Capital 299 

Co-operative Societies ,. .. 384 

^Department, Work of .. 307 

^holdings, nature of 282 

Implements 299 

——Irrigation .. .. .. .. 301 

machinery . . . . . . . . 307 

produce 300 

^progress 305 

Research Institute and College .. 305 

^Societies 890 

and Horticnltnral Society of India 

(Calcutta) 410 

Agrl-Hortlcnltural Society of Burma . . 4l0 

— Madras 410 

Ahmedab&d. yarn at 657 

Air currents 321 

Air Force, Royal 266 

AJmer-Merwara 166 

Akalkot 197 

Akali movement 61 

Akbar, Emperor .. 61 

Alexander the Great 40^ 

Aligarh University 366 

Allahabad University 364 

All-India Congress 727 

Missions 484 

Alwar State .. .. ' .. .. 182 

Amb Stote 188 

Amber 683 

Ambernath Scheme 346 

Ambulance Assoctetion, St, John 602 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 

AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 

38, BIshopsffate, LONDON. 


Incorporated by Royal Oharter. 

OAPITAL T” £3,000,000 

RESERVE FUND £4,000,000 


COURT OP DIRECTORS 


Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER. 

Chairman. 

HENRY BATESON, Esq. 

COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esq. 
THOMAS CUTHBERTSON. Esq. 

Sir WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE 

GOSCHEN, K.B.E. 


The Right Hon. LORD GEORtfE 

HAMILTON, G.C.S.I. 
WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL, Esq., M.P. 
JAMES MAXWELL GRANT PROPHIT, 
Esq. 

LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


Ohiof Manager : 

W. E. PRESTON. 

IManaipars : 

.T. S. BRUCE. G. MILLER, 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES: 


ALOR-STAR 

STATES) 

AMRITSAR 

BANGKOK 

BATAVIA 

BOMBAY 

CALCUTTA 

CANTON 

CAWNPORE 

CEBU 

COLOMBO 

DELHI 

HAIPHONG 

HAMBURG 

HANKOW 


(MALAY , HONG.KONG 
ILOILO 
IPOH 
KARACHI 
KLANG 
KOBE 

KUALA LUMPUR 

KUCHING (SARAWAK.) 

MADRAS 

MANILA 

MEDAN 

NEW YORK 

PEKING 

PENANG 

PUKET 


RANGOON 

SAIGON 

SEMARANG 

SEREMBAN 

SHANGHAI 

SINGAPORE 

SOURABAYA 

TAIPING (F.M.S.) 

TAVOY 

TIENTSIN 

TOKYO 

TSINGTAU 

YOKOHAMA 

ZAMBOANGA (PHILIP. 

PINE ISLANDS) 


BANKERS: 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 
WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK| LIMITED. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


The Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, grant Drafts payable at the 
above Ag«cies and Brancflbs, and transact general Banking business counted with the East, 
Deposits of money are recaved for fixed periods at rates which may be ascertained on application ; 
intaest payable half-yearly, 30th June and 31st December. On Current Acrounts interest is 
allowed at a per cent, per annum on the minimum monthly balances provided they do not fall 

*^The BatSc is lyepared to undertake Trusteeships and Executorships, 
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Amerloaii Baptist Foreign Mission 

PAQB 

.. 432 

Board of Commissioners for Foreign 

Missions 

.. 434 

Consul . . . * 

.. 249 

Evangelical Lutheran Mission 
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The “MONOTYPE ” 
Type Composing 
Machine 

^HE ** Monotype has a much wider range 
■* of utility than any composing machine 
ever placed on the market. Composes type in 
any measure up to 60 ems pica, and in any 
size from 5 point to 24 pcint. Tabular and 
display work composed as simply as straight^ 

: : : : forward composition. : : : : 


® 0 ® 




The “ MONOTYPE 

TYPECASTER 

'^HIS machine casts type for hand com^ 
position from 5 point to 48 point, 
as well as rules, leads, ornaments, and 
spacing material. No other typecasting 
machine can equal it for speed of output, and 
the quality of product is equal to that of best 
: : : : typeToundry material. : : : : 

® ® 

The 

LANSTON MONOTYPE CORPORATION, LTD. 

4S and 44, Fetter Lane. .... LONDON. E.C.4. 

— Representative :—W. J, QUIXLEY — 

27. Waterloi Sfmt. CALCUTTA, and P. O. Box 305. BOMBAY. 
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0-CEDAR products are known and used the 
world over, they find a foremost place in all 
Public Institutions, Hospitals, Offices and 
Homes in both Hemispheres. 

0-CEDAR, Limited, 

SLOUGH, BUCKS. 

Branches ; 

CHICAGO, TORONTO, BERLIN and PARIS. 


Agents in all leading countries. 


BENNETT, COLEMAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. i 

VIEWS OF 

CALCUTTA & DARJEELING 

PRICE R*. M. 

Postage four Annas. 

I NCLUDES a comprehensive selection of Calcutta views and 
many admirably reproduced pictures of the snows as 
seen from Darjn|lin^. 

“ A Dainty Booklet.” — Pioneer. 
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BENNEfT, COLEMAN & CQ/S PUBLICATIONS 

“DRAINAGE PROBLEMS 
OF THE EAST.” 


(Second Edition) 

BY 

G. C. JAMES. 

Price per set Rupees 25. Post and V.P.P. R^. 1-4. 

M ember of the institute of Civil Engineers, Fellow of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, Fellow of the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute, Member of the Incorporated Association 
of Municipal and County Engineers, Examiner in Sanitary 
Engineering to the University of Bombay, Author of “ Oriental 
Drainage,’’ Notes on Sewage Disposal ” and “ Furliier Notes 
on Sewage Disposal.” This work issued in two volumes has 
been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. Mr. Carkeek 
James had the unique opportunity of seeing practically all the 
large drainage schemes carried out in Bombay and consequently 
this new edition is almost certain to win the widespread ap- 
proval of all engineers dealing with kindred problems anywhere 
East of Suez, 


Views of Bombay Old and New. 

Price Re. 1-8. 

New Edition, Postage 4 annas. 

The views show the city as it was sixty years ago and as it 
to-day. 

‘Excellently printed views .” — The Englishman^ Calcutta. 


BENNETI, COLEMAN & Co., Ltd.. 

BOMBAY, LONDON AND CALCUTTA. 
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